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Parliamentary History. 


GEORGE THE SECOND. 
A. D. 1738. 


(i Excise BILL sRovuGntT IN.] April 
4,1733. The Excise Bill was brought 
in, and read a first time; after which, sir 
Robert Walpole, by his ae com- 
mand, acquainted the House, That his 
Majesty consented to their oe such 
alterations as they should think fit for the 
public service, in relation to the subsidy 
on Tobacco then payable on account of 
his Majesty’s Civil List. Hereupon it was 
objected, some parts of the said Bill 
were not within the Resolutions of the 
House, pursuant to which the said Bill had 
been crlered to be brought in; and there- 
fore it was moved, That the Bill should 
be withdrawn: but this passed in the ne- 
gative, by 232 votes against 176: then a 
motion was made for adjourning, which 
hkewise d in the epee by 237 
votes against 199: but at last it was re- 
solved, That the Bill should be read a se- 
cond time on the 11th instant, by 236 
against 200. 

April 5. A motion was made for print- 
ing such a number of copies of the said 
Bill, as should be sufficient for the use of 
the members of the House: but upon the 
question’s being put, it was carried in the 
negative by 128 against 112, 


Petition of the City of London against 
the Excise Bill.] April 10. The Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-Council 
of the City of London, presented a Peti- 
tion against the Excise-bill, setting forth : 


“ That the Petitioners, on occasion of 
the Bill depending in this House, for re- 
pealing several subsidies and an Impost 
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now payable on Tobacco of the British 
Plantations, and granting an Inland Duty 
in lieu thereof, presume, in all humility, 
to express to this House, as they have at 
ready done in some measure by their re- 
presentation to their members, the univer- 
sal sense of the city of London concerning 
any farther extension of the Laws of Ex- 
cise: That the burthert of Taxes already 
imposed on every branch of Trade, how- 
ever chearfully born, is severely felt ; but 
the Petitioners apprehend, that this bur- 
then will grow too heavy to be born, if it 
be increased by such vexatious and op- 
pressive methods of levying and collecting 
the Duties, as they are assured by melan- 
choly experience, that the nature of all 
Excises must necessarily produce: That 
the merchants, tradesmen, and manufac- 
turers of this kingdom, have supported 
themselves under the pressure of the Ex- 
cise-Laws now in force, by the comfortable 
and reasonable expectation, that laws, 
which nothing but public necessity could 
be a motive to enact, would be repealed in 
favour of the trade of the nation, and of 
thediberty of the subject, whenever that 
motive should be removed; as the Peti- 
tioners presume it effectually is, by un- 
disturbed tranquillity at home, and a gene- 
ral peace so firmly established abroad: 
That if this expectation be entirely taken 
away; if the Excise-laws, instead of being 
repealed, are extended to other species of 
merchandize not yet excised; and a door 
Lent for extending them to all; the 
etitioners cannot, in justice to themselves, 
to the merchants, tradesmen, and manue 
facturers of the whole kingdom, and to the 
general interest of their country, varia, 
their apprehension, that the most fa 
blow, which was ever given, will be given 
on this occasion, to the trade and naviges 
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tion of Great Britain: That that great 
spring, from which the wealth and prospe- 
rity of the public flows, will be obstructed, 
and the mercantile part of the nation be- 
come not only less able to trade to advan- 
tagc, but unwilling to trade at all; since 
no person who cun enjoy all the privileges 
of a British subject out of trade, even with 
a small fortune, will voluntarily renounce 
some of the most valuable of those privi- 
leges, by subjecting himself to the laws of 
Excise: That the Petitioners are able to 
shew, that thcse their apprehensions are 
fuunded both in experience and in reason; 
and thereture praying, that the House will 
be pleased to hear them by their Counsel 
against the suid Bill.’’* 


* & The lord mayor of London, however, 
contrived to obtain a copy of the Bill, and laid it 
before the commen council; who resolved to 
petition the House against the Bill, and prayed 
to be heard by counsel. The petition was pa- 
tronised by sir John Barnard, and ordered to 
fie on the table ; but their being heard by coun- 
cel was over-ruled ly a majority of 17; The 
next day similar applications were made from 
the towas of Nottingham and Coventry. The 
order of the day being then read, for the second 
reading of the Hill, Walpole moved that it 
should be postponed to the 12th of June: as it 
was generally undersiood, that the House 
would adjourn before that day, it was manifest 
that the minister meant to abandon his scheme. 
This mode, however, of dropping it, did not 
please ; they wa: tcd it to be rejected with some 
sevcre an;madversion, but though some hints 
were thrown out to that edect, yet the general 
sensc of the House, which was uncommonly 
full, was so apparent against it, that they did 
not think it prudent to make any specitic mo- 
fon. 

‘¢ Many conjectures have been made on the 
motive which induced the minister to abandon 
his plan; but I fiud none so satisfactory as the 
dishke of counteracting the pubhe opinion. 
The decline of his majority from 61 on the first, 
to 17 on the last division, atfords no sulution of 
_ his motives, for the interinediate questions were 
not of so much importance as the first, and 
thoueh some of his friends undeubtedly from a 
dread of encourtering the tury of a misguided 

pupulace, retired for a time from the scene of 
contest, Ido not find, that more than four juin- 
ed the standard of opposition. Nor is it pro- 
buble that the threat of farther desertions 
alarmed the minister, because, if his partisaus 
had resolved to abandon bim, they would have 
* united theinselves with the opposition, and have 
formed aconstant majority in the Honse against 
hin. An anecdote recorded by one of his 
friends, renders it still more probable, that his 
unwillingness to carry any measure marked by 
‘See disipprobation, was the true motive of 
Is wuncuct, . 


Debate on the Petition [4 


DEBATE ON THE City Petition. ] This 
Petition being brought up and read at the 
table, 


Sir John Barnard immediately rose up, 
and shewed how much the city and citizens 
of London, as well as all the other trading 
part of the nation, would be affected by the 
Bill for altering the method of raising the 
duties payable upon Tobacco, and how 
just reasons they had to insist upon be- 
ing heard by their Counsel against it; and 
concluded with a motion for granting them 
leave to be heard by their Counsel, if they 
thought fit. ; 


In el to this motion, sir Robert 
Walpole, Mr. Horatio Walpole, Mr. Win- 


‘¢ On the evening before the report, sir Ro- 
bert summoned a meeting of the principal 
members who had supported the Bill. It was 
very largely attended. He reserved his own 
Opinion till the last: but perseverance was the 
unanimous voice. It was urged that all taxes 
were obnoxious, and there would be an end of 
supplies, if mobs were to controul the legisla- 
ture in the manner of raising them. When 
sir Robert had heard them all, he assured them, 
‘That he was conscious of having meant well ; 
that in the present inflamed temper of the peo- 
ple, the act could vot be carried into execution 
without an armed force; that there would be 
anend of the liberty of England, if supplies 
were to be raised by the sword. If, therefore, 
the resolution was to proceed with the Bill, he 
would instantly request the King’s permission 
to resign, for he would not be the minister to 
enforce taxes at the expence of blood.’ [This 
anecdote is mentioned in ‘* Historical Remarks 
on the Taxation of free States,’ on the antho- 
rity of Mr. White, member for Retford, who 
lived in friendship with sic Robert Walpole. } 

“Though the House did not rise, as was 
expected before the 12th of June, yet they ad- 
journed over that day, so that the Tobacco 
Lill was dropt, and the Wine bill was never 
brought forward. The defeat of this proposi- 
tion was celebrated in London, and various 
parts of the kingdom, as a great national vic- 
tury. Bonfires were made, effigies burnt, 
cockades were generally worn, inscribed with 
tle motto of ¢ Liberty, Property, and no Ex- 
cise 5’ the Monument was illuminated, and 
every demonstiation given of exuberant triumph 
and excessive juy. ‘The university of Oxford 
gaye into the same folly, and carried their re- 
jeicings to a most indecent excess. The 
yownsmen joined and encouraged the mob, ja- 
cobitical cries resounded through the town, and 
three days passed in this disgraceful manover - 
before the vice chancellor and proctors could 
restore tranquillity.” Coxe’s Walpole. 


“ Whitehall, April 12th, 1733. I have al- 
ready acquainted your excellency with the 
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sington, Mr. Talbot, sir Philip Yorke, sir 
Witam Yonge, and Mr. Henry Pelham, 
insted, That it had always been the prac- 
tx of the House, never to receive any 
Petitions, and much less to admit Counsel 
tobe heard, against any Bill for imposing 
uxes upon the subject; for that if any 
such thing were to be admitted, it would 
be impossible ever to pass any such Bill, 
iwcause there would be so many different 
petitions presented against it, by those 
rho were to be subject thereto, that it 
vould be impossible to hear counsel sepa- 
rately upon every such Petition, within the 
wuai ume of the continuance of one ses- 
son of parliament: And that in refusing 
to admit Counsel to be heard, there could 
be no inconvenience, because every man, 
and every body of men, had their repre- 
seitauves in that House, who certainly 


scheme of turning the Customs upon Tobac- 
© asd Wine into an Excise, and with the pro- 
gress which a bill for this purpose, so far as re- 
htes to Tobacco, was making through the 
House of Commons. Nothing certainly could 
be better calculated for a considerable improve- 
ment of the revenue, without laying any ad- 
ditronal duties, but only by preventing the frands 
(and perjury) too frequently practised by dealers 
in those cunmodities, which at the same time 
would have given an opportanity to take off the 
lnd-tax intirely. But the misrepresentations 
of this design, artfully spread over the kingdom, 
rased so much dissatisfaction, that the 
sberiffs of the city of London, accompanied by 
some of the aldermen and many substantial 
merchants and traders, attended the House 
with a Petition from the common council 
against it: and there was reason to expect like 
deputations from many other corporations: so 
that, cousidering the trouble it would have 
ven daring the sessions, and the clamour that 
been raised, it wax thought advisable to 
drop it, in the manner that such proposals have 
usually been as were intended for the public 
Rood, but, from unforeseen accidents or other 
Srcurustances, proved unseasonable, or difh- 
cult to be putinexecution. Itwas accordingly 
moved yesterday, by those who brought in the 
bill, to adjourn the second reading of it to the 
1th day of June next, before which time, in 
all probability, the parliament will rise; upon 
vhich the opposite party, taking courage, pro- 
the rejeeting the bill. Yet, though the 
‘ging this to a question met with encourage- 
mnt instead of any opposition, they did not 
a fit tm put it to the vote, being sensible 
¥ great a majority would have appeared 
‘gust them in so full a House as there was 
ri this occasion: and so the first motion, 
w putting off the reading of the bill, was car- 
ned without any division.” De la Faye to the 
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would represent their case to the House, 

if any particular hardship was to be put 

re, em by any bill then before the 
ouse, | 


In answer to this, Mr. Sandys, Mr. 
Gibbon, Mr. Bootle, Mr. Pulteney, sir 
William Wyndham, Mr. Walter Plumer, 
Mr. Heathcote, and Mr. Wyndham re- 
plied, That the House had never pre- 
tended to any general custom of refusing 
Petitions, except against those bills which 
were called Money-Bills, that was to say, 
such bills as were brought in for raising 
money for the current service of the year ; 
and that even as to them there were many 
precedents, where the House had admitted 
the parties, whom they thought to have 
a real interest therein, to be heard b 
their counsel against the passing of suc 
bills: That the admitting of counsel even 
in such cases could never prevent the 
passing of such bills, because the House 
could always order all parties petitioning 
to be head at one time; and could give 
such directions, that it would never take 
up many days to hear every thing, that 
could be objected by every one of the 
parties penronng That though every 
part of the nation had their representatives 
in that House, yet it was well known, that 
speaking in public was a talent that every 
man was not endowed with, from whence 
it might happen, that the particular per- 
sons, or part of the nation, to be aggrieved 
by what was passing in the House, might 
not have any such members as were pro-. 
per to lay their case fully and clearly be- 
fore the House; and that therefore, even 
as to Money-Bills, it was proper to admit 
parties to be heard against them, when it 
appeared that they were very particularly 
interested therein: And that as to the 
case then before them, there was not the 
least pretence for refusing the desire of 
the Petition, because the Bill, against 
which it was presented, was no Money- 
bill; for it was granted by the advocates 
for the bill; it was even insisted on as the 
greatest argument for it, that there were 
no new duties to be imposed; that it was 
a bill only for altering the method of col- 
lecting the taxes already impcsed; and 
therefore it could never be pretended, that 
there was any practice or custom of the 
House for refusing to admit parties in- 
terested to be heard against such a bill: 
That if there had been such a custom in- 
troduced, it ought not to be observed, 
especially when such a considerable body, 
as the Jord mayor, aldermen, and common 
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council of the city of London, come with 
an humble Petition to be heard against a 
bill, which they thought would not only 
be highly injurious to them in particular, 
but destructive of the trade and commerce 
of the whole nation. 

In this debate there were many pre- 
cedents brought by Mr. Sandys, Mr. Gib- 
bon, and Mr. Bootle, where the House 
had received Petitions, and admitted coun- 
sel to be heard against Money-Bills: 
There were likewise precedents brought 
by sir William Yonge, and Mr. Win- 
nington, where the same had been re- 
fused. Then the question being put, for 
allowing the Petitioners to be heard by 
their counsel against the bill, it was car- 
ried in the negative, by 214 against 197. 
After which it was ordered, that the said 
Petition should lie upon the table, until 
the said bill should be read a second time. 

April 11.. A Petition of the mayor, al- 
dermen, and common council of the town 
of Nottingham, against the Excise-Bill, 
was presented to the House, read, and 
erdered to lie upon the table: after this a 
Petition of the city of Coventry was pre- 
sented to the House, read, and likewise 
ordered to lie on the table. 


Str Robert Walpole moves us putting 
of for two months, the second reading of 
the Excise Bill.| Then the order of the 
_ day being read for the second reading of 
the said Bill, the Serjeant at Arms was 
ordered to go into the Court of Requests 
and the other usual places, anéd summon 
the members there to attend the service 
of the House; and he being returned, in- 
stead of reading the Bill a second time, a 
motion was made by sir Robert Walpole, 
That the said Bill should be read a second 
time upon the 12th of June. Though, by 
this motion, it evidently appeared that the 
Bill was designed to be dropt; yet some 
members, who had from the beginning 
appeared strenuously against it, were for 
having it rejected: but this pronoun 
did not come to'a question, so that the 
first motion was agreed to without oppo- 
sition. 


Complaint made to the House by several 
Members, who had voted for the -Exctse- 
Bill, of their being insulted by the Popu- 
dace.| April 12. Complaint was made to 
the House by several members, who had 
voted in favour of the Excise-Bill, that a 
tumultuous crowd of people had been as- 
sembled ‘together the night before, and 


The Excise Bull relinquished. 


(s 
several days during the session, in the 
Court of Requests, and other avenues to 
the House; and that they themselves and 
several other members of the House had 
been, in their return from the House, me- 
naced, insulted, and assaulted, by a tu- 
multuous crowd of people in most of the 
passages to the House. 

Hereupon it was resolved nem. con. 1. 
‘“« That the assaulting, insulting, or me-~ 
nacing any Member of the House, in 
one to or going from the House, or 
upon the account of his behaviour in par- 
liament, is an high infringement of the 
Privilege of the House ; a most outrage- 
ous and dangerous violation of the rights 
of parliament; and a high crime and mis- 
demeanor. 2. That the assemblingand com- 
ing of any number of persons in a riotous, 
tumultuous, and disorderly manner to the 
House, in order either to hinder or pro- 
mote the passing of any Bill, or other 
matter depending before the House, is an 
high infringement of the Privilege of the 
House; is destructive of the freedom and 
constitution of parliament; and an high 
crime and misdemeanor. 3. That the in- 
citing and encouraging any number of 
persons to come in a riotous, tumultuous, 
and disorderly manner to the House, in 
order either to hinder or promote the 
passing of any Bill or other matter de- 

ending before the House, is an high in- 
fanpement of the Privilege of this House; _ 
is destructive of the freedom and consti- 
tution of parliament; and an high crime 
and misdemeanor.” , 

Then it was ordered, 1.‘ That the 
members for the city of London, do sig- 
nify the said Resolutions to the lord 
mayor. 2 That the members for the 
county of Middlesex, do signify the said 
Resolutions to the sheriff of Middlesex. 
3, That the members for Westminster, do 
signify the said Resolutions to the high 
bailiff of Westminster.” 


The Excise Bill relinquished.] April 
13. This being the day appointed for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to consider farther of 
the most proper methods for the better 
security and improvement of the Duties 
and Revenues, then charged on and made 
payable from Tobacco and Wines, a mo- 
tion was-made, for the House to resolve 
itself into the said Committee, on the 14th 
of June; and the question being put on 
the said motion, it was resolved in the 
affirmative, by 118 against 76. By this 
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Resolution, that part of the Excise-Scheme, 
which related to the Duties on Wines, 
was entirely laid aside. : 


A Committee of 21 Members appointed 
to taguire into the Frauds of the Customs.) 
Apri 19. Upon the motion of Mr. Perry, 
the House resolved, nem. con. That a 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the Frauds and Abuses m the Customs. 
Then it was farther resolved, That the 
number of the said Committee be twenty- 
one, to be chosen by ballotting. 


A Petition from the Dealers in Coffee, 
Tea, and Chocolate, against the Excise- 
Loxs, relating to those Commodtties.] 
Apnl 20. A Petition of the druggists, 
grocers, and others dealing in coffee, tea, 
and chocolate, was presented to the 
House, and read ; setting forth, ‘‘ That by 
an Act of the 10th year of King George 
I intitled, ‘ An Act for repealing the du- 
‘tes therein mentioned, able upon 
‘coffee, &c. imported, mae for granting 
‘ certain inland duties in lieu thereof, &c.’ 
the Petitioners were made to hope, that 
the duties arising from the said commodi- 
hes would be better secured, and the 
mterest of the fair trader better sup- 
ported: but that the Petitioners had 
found themselves, from fatal experience, 
subjected to laws most oppressive and in- 
junousto trade; were deprived of the pri- 
Vilege of Juries ; subjected to the judicial 

mination of commissioners, and to 
the inquisition and inspection of persons 
uninown to them, who entered their 
houses at pleasure, and to whom they were 
made accountable for all their dealings ; 
and after having paid duty for their goods, 
had not liberty to sell the same without 
permits from the officers of excise, ex- 
Pressing the names and places of abode 
o% the buyers and sellers; to the great 

mage of the petitioners, and the ex- 
posing the extent and circumstances of 

t trade to the said officers, and to 
whomsoever they thought fit to communi- 
Cate the same ; were subject to severe for- 
feitures for errors or negicct of entries in 
their books, which were absolutely una- 
‘oidable; and were moreover, by a clause 
"an act of the 11th of king George I. 

le to be examined upon oath touching 

€ntrics in their books, and in case of 
or refusal were subject to heavy 
: That by these grievances the pe- 
btioners, as conceived, were in a 
“orse condition any of his Majesty’s 
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subjects; and that the clandestine im- 
ee of tea was never at a greater 

eight than at the present time, to the 
prejudice of the revenue, and the ruin of | 
the fair traders, who only were subject to 
those oppressive laws; therefore praying 
that the Louse would give them such re- 
hef, as to their great wisdom should seem 
meet.” 

Then a motion being made, and the 
ag put, That the Petition be re- 
erred to a Committee of the whole 
House ; it passed in the negative, by 250 
against 150. 


Names of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the Frauds of the Customs.]} 
April 25. The lord Vere Beauclerck re-- 
ported the namcs of the Committee, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Frauds and 
Abuses in the Customs, viz. sir John 
Cope, bart. Mr. Clutterbuck, sir William 
Clayton, bart. Mr. Stephen Fox, Mr. 
Edgcombe, Mr. Hen Pelham, sir Joha 
Heathcote, bart. sir Philip Yorke, Mr. 
Clayton, Mr. Anthony Lowther, sir George 
Oxenden, bart. Mr. Talbot, gen. Wade, 
Mr. Campbell of Pembrokeshire, Mr. 
Duncan Forbes, sir Tho. Frankland, bart. 
Mr. Winnington, lord Hervey, Mr. Dod-’ 
dington, Mr. Horatio Walpole, and sir 
William Yonge, bart. every one of whom 
had voted for the Excise-Scheme: but 
there having been two principal lists pre- 
pared on this occasion, the following are 
the Names of those Members who were 
proposed on the contrary side, nied one 
of whom voted against the Excise Scheme. 
Mr. Walter Plumer, sir John Barnard, 
Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Sandys, 
lord Limerick, lord Morpeth, Mr. alder- 
man Perry, Mr. William Pulteney, Mr. 
H. Furnese, sir Edward Stanley, bart. 
Mr. Thomas Wyndham, sir Francis Child, 
knt. Mr. Robert Dundas, sir William 
Wyndham, bart. Mr. George Compton, 
Mr. Edmund Waller, Mr. Edward Harley, 
Mr. William Noel, sir John Hynde Cot- 
ton, bart. sir Thomas Saunders Seabright, 
bart.* 


* « Whitehall, April 26, 1733. I have al- 
ready given your excellency an account of the 
proposal made in the House of Coinmons by 
the opposite party for a committee to be cho- 
sen by ballot, to inquire into Frauds in the 
Customs. They thought they had thereby 
brought the ceurt into this dilemma: if the 
motion had been rejected, it would have been 
said, that the ministry durst not stand the in- 
qitiry inte facts they had laid dowa as the 
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‘Report or THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
House oF CoMMONS RELATING TO THE 
‘CHARITABLE CoRPORATION.} April 27. 
The Commons proceeded to take into 
consideration the Report from the Com- 
mittee, to whom the Petition of the Pro- 


principle upon which the Excise bill was to be 
fouutled ; if it was carried that a committee 
should be chosen by ballotting, the gentlemen 
jn opposition have given out so often. that those 
who voted for the court did it against their real 
sentiments, merely for self interest, that they 
had talked themselves into a belief of it, and 
had great hopes that a committee, chosen in 
this nranner, would have been to their mind ; 
and then it is easy to guess how this inquisi- 
tion would have been managed, and that they 
would have carried it higher than to the mer- 
ehanis and the officers of the customs, who 
have so near a relation to the treasury. 

‘¢ On Tuesday the ballot came on: a matter 
indeed of greater consequence than even the 
Excise Bill itself. Every member was to give 
his vote, as it were in the dark, left intirely to 
follow his own natural inclinations, or if you 
will have it so, the opinion he might have of 
the duration of the present ministry, after such 
a shock as the affair of the Excise might be 
thought to have given it. Both sides acted a 
ny. part in one respect: their respective 
lists did not contain names of any whose aficc- 
tions either way might be doubted, but all 
staunch men and the chief of their party, such 
as Mr. Pelham, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Attorney 
and Mr. Solicitor General, on one side; sir 
Wilham W yndham, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, 
and sir John Barnard, on the other side, who 
did not even leave out alderman Perry, though 
his concern in the tobacco trade micht ake 
him be looked upon as not a very proper exa- 
miner in such a cause. The event was, that 
the court ist, as it was called, was carried by 
a majority of 85. And so well did those who 
voted it stick by one another, that of the 21 
chosen, he that had must votes for hitn (which 
were 294) bad but 10 more than him who had 
least. The highest nuinber of the opposite list 
was 209, ani the lowest 191; su there were 18 
men of their party, and but 10 of the court, 
that did not put into the glass plum-lists, that 
is, vote for every one of the persons recom- 
mended to them. As this committee will now 
literally answer the end of their being appoint- 
ed, there are materials ready for them, which 
had been collected on account of the Excise 
Bill. We now look upon all the troublesome 
part of the sessions to be over, and hope fur a 
speedy conclusion of it.” De la Faye to the 
earl of Waldegrave: Cuxe’s Walpole. 


‘* Notwithstanding Walpole’s defeat, the op- 
position still laboured under two gross mis- 
takes: the first was, that many members who 
promoted the Bill, had voted in contradiction 
to their real sentiments from self interest ; and 
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he 
prietors of the Charitable Corporation for 
relief of industrious Poor, by assisting them 
with small sums of money, upon pledges, 
at legal interest, assembled in a general 
court, was referred. And the said Report 
was read, as follows: 


the second, that the King did not cordially sup - 
port the minister, but waited only for a favour- 
able opportunity of removing him. They had 
the mortification however to be fully unde- 
ceived in these opinions. A sufficient proof 
that they had undervalued the number of those 
members who were attached to the minister 
soon appeared, upon a motion for appointing b 
ballot a committee to enquire into the Frauds 
in the Customs. This proposal was intended 
to reduce the minister to a dilemma. If it had 
been rejected, it would have been suid, that he 
durst not stand an inquiry into the facts which 
he had laid down as the principle on which the 
Excise Bill was founded: if it was carried, 
great hopes were entertained, that in chusing a 
committee by ballot, many of those members 
who they believed had supported the minister 
from a dread of incurring his displeasnre, 
would venture to give their votes in favour of 
their list, in preference to the court list, when 
it would not be known for which list each par- 
ticular person yave his vote. Nv opposition 
being’ made, a Fallot took place, ant a warm 
contest ensred ; each side acted an open and 


‘manly part. Their respective lists contained 


the names of those only who were staunch 
friends, and the court list was carried by a ma- 
jority of 85. This decisive victory put an end 
to the efforts and hopes of opposition for this 
session of parliament. 

‘* They were no less undeceived in their 
opinion, that the King did not cordially sup- 
port the minister. Some persons of great con- 
sequence, had also about this period Joined op- 
position, and this defection was increased from 
an idea which generally prevailed, that the credit 
of Walpole was declining, and his disgrace 
certain. In the House of Peers, the opposition 
which had been rendered formidable by the 
junction of lord Carteret, was consilerably in- 
creased by the defection of several who enjoy- 
ed very profitable posts under the crown: The 
earl of Chesterfield, lord steward of the hous- 
hold, the earl of Burlington, captain of the 
band of pensioners, lord Clinton, lord of the 
bed chamber, and three Scotch peers, the duke 
of Mantrose, keeper of the great seal, the earl 
of Stair, vice admiral, and the earl of March- 
mount, lord register. To these were added, 
lord Cobham, colonel of the King’s regiment of 
horse, and the duke of Bolton, colonel of the 
King’s regiment of horse guards. Many of 
these had influenced their friends in the House 
of Commons, and particularly the three bro- 
thers of lord Chesterfield, had voted against the 
Excise Bill. It was generally believed, that 
the number and consequence of these peers 
would prevent the ministcr from venturing to 
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REPORT, from the ComMITTEE to 
whom the Petition of the Pro- 
prietors of the CHARITABLE 
CORPORATION, for Relief of in- 
dustrious Poor, by assisting them with 
smull Sums upon Pledges at legal 
Interest, assembled in their General 
Court, was referred. 


Your Committee proceeded, in the first 
place, to inquire what loss had been sus- 
tained by this Corporation, and find, that 
by a Report. made from a Committee to 
this House, the last session of parliament, 
the loss was computed to be on the 15th 
day of February, 1731, 421,825/. 6s. 93d. 
that by a Report made to this House this 
session, by the commissioners appointed 
by an act din the last session, inti- 
tuled,* An Act for appointing Commis- 


remore them, and that the King would not 
cousent to their dismission or resignation. But 
the event proved otherwise. On the 11th of 
April the Excise Bill was abandoned ; and on 
the 13th, as the earl of Chesterfield, in com- 
pany with lord Scarborough, was going up the 
great stair-case ofthe palace at St. James’s, he 
was informed by a servant of the duke of Graf. 
ton. that his master wanted to see him on busi- 
ness of the greatest importance ; on returning 
home the duke of Grafton waited on him, and 
acquainted him that he was come by the King’s 
command to require the surrender of the white 
staff, which was immediately delivered. The 
dismission of Chesterfield was followed by the 
removal of Montrose, the earls of Stair, Bur- 
lineton, and Marchmont, and lord Clinton. 
The resentment of the minister was carried so 
far, that lord Cobham and the duke of Bolton 
were even deprived of their reziments. 

“ The authority of the minister was also fully 
proved by the nominativn of bis confidential 
tnends to the vacant offices, among whom the 
earl of Hay was most conspicuous. His son, 
lord Walpole, was al-o made lord lieutenant of 
the county of Devon, in the room of lord Clin- 
ton, and all doubts of his superior influence in 
the cabinet, were removed by the appointment 
of sir Charles Wager to the office of first lord 
of the Admiralty, vacant by the death of lord 
Torrington, which took place in June. His 

wer on this occasion was far more evident, 

ause there was no instance, since the acces- 
sion of the House of Brunswick, that a com- 
moner was raised to that high office, and be- 
cause George the Second had a strong predilec- 
tion for persons of rank, and had often been in- 
formed, that the family of sir Charles Wager 
was not sufficiently distinguished.” Coxe’s 
Walpole. ; 


to the Charitable Corporation. 


A. D. 1798. (14. 


‘sioners for taking, stating, and deter- 
‘ mining all the claims and demands of the 
‘ creditors of the Charitable Corporation,’ 
the loss is stated to be 487,895. 14s. 104d. 
to make good which, there appears to be 
by the saidReport, only 36,4110. Os. 3d. | 
besides what might be expected from 
the effects of George Robinson and John 
Thomson, (which as stated by the said 
Commissioners, will produce nothing ) and 
the securities of William Tench and Jere- 
miah Wainwright, late cashiers to the said 
Corporation, 

The reason of the loss appearing greater 
this year than the last, your Committee 
apprehend, is owing to the difference be- 
tween the valuation of the goods pledged, 
and what they sold for; the expences of 
the Corporation since that time; and the 
insufficiencies of the securities of George 
Robinson and John Thomson. 

Your Committee directed the accompt- 
ants of the said Corporation to lay before 
them a state of their debts and effects to 
the 28th day of March 1733, by which it 
appears, that the loss sustained by the 
said Corporation on the said day, was 
487,895l. 14s. 103d. to answer which 
there remains in money and effects 
34,150/. 13s. 14d.; so that the net loss to 
the said Corporation is 453,745/. 1s. 93d., 
eXcept what may be recovered .of the ef- 
fects of George Robinson and John Thom- 
son, and the securities of the officers; of 
which your Committee can make no esti- 
mate. 

Your Committee find, that by their 
charter dated the 22nd day of December, 
1707, they were impowered to raise a fund 
not exceeding 30,000/. and to lend out the 
same for relief’ of industrious 


oor, upon. 
goods, wares, pawns, and Predges, as 
should be desired; that by three subse- 


quent licences, the .said 
creased to 600,000/. 

Your Committee then proceeded to in- 
quire, by what arts, means, and contri- 
vances, this Corporation could possibly. be 
defrauded of so large a sum: And find, 

That, by the Charter, seven persons 
were appointed a committee to manage 
the affairs of the said Corporation, subject 
to the controul of a general court. 

That, till the 26th day of October, 1725, 
little business was done ; but, on the said 
day, a new committee was chosen, consist- 
ing of sir Robert Sutton, sir John Meres, 
Dennis Bond, esq., Archibald Grant, esq., 
(now sir Archibald), Joseph Gascoigne, 
esq., sir Fisher Tench, and W. Oaker, esq. 


capital was in- 
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That under colour of a Resolution of a 
General Court the 2nd day of November, 
1725, the said Committee took upon them 

i (contrary to their Charter) to appoint 
officers, and to make orders for the direc. 
tion and management of their affairs, with- 
out communicating the same to, or having 
the approbation ‘of general courts; and 
that though an oath was appointed to be 
taken by the several officers, it does not 
appear the same was ever administered by 

e Committee to any of them. 

That, on the 7th day of April, 1726, 
eleven persons were chosen by the Gene- 
ral Court, to be assistants to the Commit- 

" tee; and on the 5th day of May, 1726, 
the powers given to the assistants as report- 
ed from a court of Committee, were 
agreed to. 

Your Committee observe, that these 
persons were chosen, and continued to act 
with equal authority with the Committee, 
without having any warrant by their Char- 
ter for so doing. 

That, on the 18th day of November, 
1725, John Thomson was chosen by the 
said Committee chief warehouse-keeper to 
the said Corporation at the house in Fen- 
church street; and soon after an assistant 
warehouse-keeper, and a sufficient clerk, 
were appointed, and Mr. Clarke was chosen 
surveyor of the warehouses. 

That, on the 18th of May, 1726, Mr. 
Clarke, the surveyor of the warehouses, 
was ordered to give an account of his par- 
ticular observations on each parcel weekly 
to the Conimitteee. - | 

That on the 20th day of May, 1726, 
Mr. Clark, surveyor of the warehouses, was 
desired to bring in his observations in writ- 
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to be entered in a book, to be viewed gra- 
tis, and kept and preserved by the ware- 
house keeper for that purpose; that the 
Corporation should keep one or more regis- 
ter or entering book, wherein should be 
fairly written the names, natures, kinds, 
and quantities of such goods, pawns or 
pledges, as shall be brought by any bor- 
rower to be pawned; and that such goods 
should be carefully preserved and kept 
by the warehouse keeper or warehouse 
keepers in convenient warehouses or places 
within the Bills ef Mortality; and that a 
reasonable value of such goods shall be 
agreed and settled by and between the 
borrower and warehouse keeper, whereb 
it may appear, that such g are a suffi- 
cient security for the sum lent upon the 
pledge, together with the interest that 
should grow due. 

That such warehouse keeper should, 
from time to time, give notes in writing to 
every borrower, expressing and describ- 
ing the afore-mentioned to be the agreed 
value of the goods so pledged, and also 
mentioning the sum of money which should 
be then lent upon such goods; and that 
all notes so given to such borrower as - 
aforesaid, should be entered in some book 
to be kept for that purpose, by the book 
keeper of the said Corporation. 

t after such note should be so made, 
the borrower shall bring such note to the 
cashier of the said Corporation, who shall 
file the same, and pay the money, and also 
give another note for and on the behalf of 
the Corporation, to the borrower, intitling 
him, or the bearer of such notes, to the 
redemption of the goods so pledged, upon 
repayment of the principal money and in- 


ing, upon the insufficiency of the value of | terest. 


some of the pledges, upon which mone 
had been lent aie house in Fenchurc 
Street, in the same method he had made 
them on the pledges at the house in Spring 
Garden; but instead thereof, your Com- 
mittee observe, at the request ot Thomson, 
‘warehouse keeper of the said house, he 
was sooh after removed, and Richard 
Woolley and Thomas Warren (creatures 
of the said Thomson) were appointed as- 
sistants to him. 
That, by the general Instructions given 
to the accomptant (a person who had 
iven good security) a key of the ware- 
ouse was to be left with him; but, at the 
request of Thomson, it was taken from 
him, and left with the meanest officer of 
the Corporation. 
The Charter directs the several pledges 


That when any borrower shall offer to 
pay the money lent to him, and interest as 
aforesaid, he shall deliver up his note 
given to him by the cashier, and take 
back the note that shall have been first 
given by the warehouse keeper, with a re- 
ceipt thereon indorsed, for what goods 
shall be then re-delivered, the borrower 
shall have his goods again. 

That as often as goods, by failure of re- 
demption, shall become forfeited, they 
should be sold by way of auction, and pub- 
lic notice first given thereof; and if, upon 
such auction, there remain a surplus of 
money more than will pay the principal 
and interest, and reasonable charges, It 
shall immediately be paid to the prime 
owner or bearer of the note given. by the 
cashier. ‘ 
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That, by their charter, the said Corpo- 
ntieo is prohibited from giving out, or is- 
Fxg ae their.common seal, any Bills 
erates except such notes as shall be given 
br de cashier of the said Corporation, for 
raaeys to be lent by them upon goods to 
be pawued, as aforesaid. 

To avoid which, a method was contrived 
f caking fictitious pa Be for a pretence 
dusuing notes ; and to facilitate the same, 
acwithstanding an“ order formerly made, 
tat no sum above 1,000/. should be lent 
roon any one pledge in Fenchurch Street, 
it was resolved, that any of the Committee 
er asistaits should be impowered to au- 
tone, by any writing under his hand, 
the oftcers of the house in Fenchurch 
Street, to lend more than 1,000/. upon one 
pedge, at any time when the necessity of 
tte borrower does require it, or he shall 
we aher sufficient cause to do it: and 
toon after it was ordered, that Mr. Thom- 
sa may lend as far as 2,000/. on any pledge, 
and anv farther sum, with the approbation 
othe Committee. 

Itwaslikewise ordered, that all borrowers 
ncatnezotiate their business with this Cor- 
oration, either by themselves or brokers. 

By these contrivances, your Commit- 
te observe, the whole business fell into 
the hands of a few brokers, and chiefly 
Woolley and Warren; and large sums of 
money were soon drawn out, which, if it 
lad been to have been lent in small sums 
of money, pursuant to their charter, and 
m the names of the real borrowers, it 
could never have happened ‘without being 
curnediatel y stuerved, by the whole Com- 
mittee and assistants. 

That although an order was made, That 
he Committee of accounts do inquire 
to all pledges made to this C orporation, 
and that they make a report relating to re- 
demptions, “or goods remaining in the 
hretouses, with all incidents attending 


same ; 
And that although an order was like- 
"se made, That an account of all the pled- 
ges made to the Corporation be entered in 
ibook, to be always laid upon the table, 
then the committee of accounts, or the 
falemen that attend at the house in 
lon for each day respectively, do meet 
lere that the dates of the times when 
“ch pledge is taken in, and place where the 
Nine 1s deposited ; and also, that the seve- 
b ela a and renewals, from time 
rid me, be particularly set forth in the 
Fer unt: yet neither of these orders 
e complied with. 
(VOL, 1X. ] 
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Your Committee find, that, contrary to 
the prohibition in the charter, the Commit. . 
tee and assistants of the said Corporation 
executed first a deed with Thomas Jones, 
for circulating their notes, and afterwards 
another with George Robinson for the like 
purpose, which proceedings encouraged 
them to issue notes to the amount of 
101,115/. although the goods remaining 
in the warehouses on the 16th of October, 
1731, did not amount to more than 40,000J. 

That when the notes began to lose cre- 
dit, they ordered bonds to be coined and 
issued in exchange for them, without en- 
quiring or examining whether the said 
notes had been issued on pledges ; by 
which proceedings, a great part off the debt 
has accrued. 

And that the said Committee and assis- 
tants have advised the general courts to 
declare large dividends, without having 
cast up the books, or examined their ac- 
counts, or considcred their profits, and 
without having ever inspected their ware- 
houses, to see whether they had any pledges 
for the several large sums of money lent ; 
and sometimes, without having seen any 
account whatsoever. 

John Thomson, late warehouse keeper 
to the said Carporation, being examined in 
the most solemn manner, touching the 
frauds, imbezzlements and breaches of 
trust, which had been committed by those 
concerned in the care and management of 
the affairs of the said Corporation, said, that 
although, by the petition to his late Ma- 
jesty in 1728, for an augmentation of the 
capital of the Charitable Corporation for 
relief of industrious poor, by assisting them 
with small sums upon pledges, at legal in- 
terest, it was alledged, that they had com- 
pleted their fund of 100,000. and lent the 
same upon pledges ; yet, in reality, neither 
the one or the other was true ; for it does 
appear by the books of the Corporation, 
that the fund was not near completed, and 
the amount of pledges, both real and ficti- 
tious, came much short of the said 
sum. : 
That though there was an oath settled 
to be administered to the several officers of 
the Corporation, yetthe same was nevertene 
dered to him. 

The Examinant being asked, Ifhe never 
had any cheque upon him, said, but one, 
as he remembers, and that was, Mr. Clarke, 
the surveyor, with whom he had some dif- 
ference ; but without any views of making 
use of the company’s money : but that if 
he had been continued, no receipts on fic- 


(Cc) 
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titious certificates could have been given ; {| make good the pledges, ape which more 


yet he does not know that the discharg- 
ing of Mr. Clarke, the surveyor of the 
warehouses, was aconcerted thing, or done 
with any view of pursuing the measures 
that were afterwards entered into, and oc- 
casioned the Company’s great loss. 

The Examinant, being asked about the 
key of the warehouse being taken from 
Wainwright the accomptant, said, Wain- 
wright desired the same might not remain 
with him ; but that Wainwright was not 
concerned in any measures with the Exa- 
minant. 

That Lovell had a key of the warehouse 
some time, and the same was taken from 
him, upon his happening to be sent of an 
errand, when a person came to redeem his 
goods, and was obliged to wait some hours 
for his return, which inconveniency the 
Examinant represented to the Committee ; 
and that, about the same time, money was 
lent upon goods in other warehouses, where, 
for the a of the merchants character, 
he could not have a key, which was an ar- 
gument the Examinant likewise used with 
the Committee against the same ; but he 
does not remember the order for Lovell to 
have the key, was ever recalled. 

That whilst the order subsisted for the 
accomptant to keep the keys of the ware- 
houses, jointly with the warehouse keeper, 
some pledges were wanting at the house in 
Spring Garden, upon Mr. Rock, warehouse 
keeper of the said house, leaving the ser- 
vice of the Corporation, about Midsummer 
1729, which, to the best of his remem- 
brance, was pretended to be on account 
of some private debts of his own. And 
Mr. Burroughs, one of the committee for 
managing the affairs of the said Corpora- 
tion, was the sole person appointed to look 
into the affairs of that house, in which he 
desired the Examinant’s assistance: and 
after they had examined the same, a very 
great deficiency was found, there not being 
so many pledges as stood on the books ; 
thereupon, it was resolved by the five part- 
ners ; viz. Sir Archibald Grant, bart. one 
of the Committee for managing the affairs 
of the said Corporation, captain William 
Burroughs, one of the: said Committee, 
William Squire, one of the assistants, 
George Robinson, circulating cashier to 
the said Corporation, and the Examinant, 
who was warehouse keeper at the house 
on Lawrence Pountney Hill, to discharge 
that privately by moncy to be paid into the 
hands of the cashier, to be applied for the 
redemption of the pledges wanting, or to 
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money had been lent than they were worth, 
and others that were so much damaged 
for want of care, that they did not sell for 
so much money as was lent upon thern. 
That the reason why they did this, was, 
lest the publication of it at the board or a 
general court, should draw an inquiry into 
the state of the affairs of the house on 
Lawrence Pountney Hill ; and this was in 
yart executed, and the rest resolved to 
hae been done when they were able. 

The Examinant further said, That 
though the nature of the defeazances given 
to the borrower, the bill of sale taken from 
him, and the certiticates given to him by 
the warehouse keeper, and the receipt 
taken thereon from him by the cashier 
upon paying him the money, and also the 
blank for the accompt to be made up by 
the accomptant, upon the borrower’s com- 
ing to redeem his goods, the receipt to be 
taken by the cashier for the money upon 
the back of the warehouse keeper’s cer- 
tificate, and the receipt upon the back of 
the bill of sale to be taken by the ware- 
house keeper from the borrower upon 
delivering the goods, were well adapted to 
the business, yet they were not regularly 
observed; and he does not remember, 
that ever any of them were called for b 
the committee or assistants to be examined, 
except the defeazances, and those but 
latterly. That the business of the Corpo- 
ration was not observed or followed ac- 
cording to the methods and forms pre- 
scribed by the charter, or otherwise, in 
any of the offices, or by any of the officers; 
and that, as he gave the closest attend- 
ance, he not only acted irregularly in his 
own office, in support of himself by the 
wrong measures that were taken, but he 
acted very often as cashier in the absence 
of Mr. Tench, and both paid and received 
money: and he has likewise ah frequent- 
nG in the absence of Jeremiah Wainwright, 

e accomptant, cast up accounts, made 
transfers, and done duty for him; and that 
though these irregularities have, at times, 
been taken notice of by several gentlemen 
in the direction, yet they never pushed it 
to that length, as ever to take any effec- 
tual methods for the remedying of it. And 
the examinant has often observed to Mr. 
Squire, in particular, in conversation (who 
was more at the office than an the 
rest) that nothing but a general infatua- 
tion, and that, proceeding from the great 
advantage they made of their money, kept 
them quiet, and made them dread doing 
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any thmg that should lessen it. That the 
e\aminant had seen several of the gentle- 
men concerned in the management of the 
aftuirs of the Corporation at times, particu- 
iaiy Mr. Molesworth, Mr. Jackson, and 
Mr. Torriano, betray great uneasiness and 
grumbling, and say, the officers should be 
abliged to do their duty; that the ware- 
houses should be looked into, and found 
sult with every thing that could be found 
ult with; but they did not carry it to a 
resolution: and that he does not remem- 
ber, that any of the gentlemen ever carried 
it to that height Mr. Torriano did, for 
that he had given the partners uneasiness 
at the board for a considerable time. And 
the partnership of five in company, re- 
commended it to Mr. Squire, who was 
Most intimate with him, to take him off. 
Tuat this was about the time or soon 
after, they had engaged in York stock; 
and as Mr. Squire afterwards aha to 
them, he had very free with Mr. Torriano, 
and told him, that though there should be 
some mismanagements in the Corporation’s 
affairs, yet it was his business to give time 
to have them rectified, and not fall out 
with his own bread and butter, by expos- 
ing of them; or words to that effect. t 
ihe would be quiet, and draw along with 
him (Squire) he would give him a piece 
ot advice, by which he f Torriano) might 
make his fortune; and his mother and 
sisters, who had a great deal of money, 
might get a great deal more. This had 
the desired effect, and Mr. Torriano, who 
had before come into the examinant’s 
ofice, and told him he had and would in- 
sist upon an examination of the pledges, 
(to which the examinant durst not offer 
any objection, though, at that time, he 
dreaded nothing more) told Mr. Squire 
some time aftcrwards, in the examinant’s 
hearing at Pontack’s, that he would never 
afterwards propose any thing at the board, 
without consulting him first. That York 
stock ae which Squire had brought him, 
and also his mother, whom he had been 
carried to visit) had then taken a consider- 
able rise. That Mr. Squire was become a 
ereat favourite of Mr. Torriano’s, and his 
‘amily, and stood as godfather to one of 
his children, and often visited them, until 
York stock took a very great rise, when 
Mr. Torriano, his mother and sisters sold 
out, by which they got several thousand 
unds. That Mr. Torriano kept his word 
or some time, until selling his York stock, 
without consulting Mr. Squire, created a 
coldness, which grew again to a head, and 
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he complained as before when he eame to 
the board; but he never took the same 
pains, or attended so close, as he was wont 
to do forinerly ; and the examinant appre- 
hends his conduct afterwards proceeded — 
from his suspicions being better grounded 
than the suspicion of several of the others 
of the directors could be. 

That Mr. Torriano bought at the last 
public sale that the examinant made for 
the Corporation, alarge quantity of verdi- 
grease, and bid more for it than it was 
really then worth at the market price, but . 
never paid for it; so that it remained in 
the warchouse when the examinant went — 
away; but the examinant durst not com- 
plain of it, but brought the same to the 
account of goods put up to sale, and not 
sold. 

And the Examinant said, that though 
instructions were made out for the several 
officers of the Corporation ; in particular to 
the warehouse keepers, cashiers and ac- 
comptants, after being referred to some of 
the directors, and approved of by the 
court of committee; yet he does not re- 
member he ever had a copy of them in 
form signed by the secretary; nor did he 
ever see any of the instructions to the offi- 
cers: that 'heneverremembers tohavebeen_. 
putin mind of his instructions, norreferred _ 
to them; nor does he remember any other 
of the officers were, though they acted very 
different to the instructions shewed him by 

our Committee; that he remembers he 

ept a book of orders, and he believes had 
a copy of instructions in it; but that he 
had not them from the beginning: that 
they were not given him by the secretary, 
and are not the same as those shewed him 
by ie Committee. | 
j at the order, impowering any one of 
the Committee or assistants attending at . 
the house in London, to authorise, by any 
writing under his hand, the officers of the 
said house to lend more than 1,000/. upon a 
pledge at one time, when the necessity of 
the borrower does require it, or he shall 
see other sufficient cause to do it, was pro- 
cured by Woolley, Warren, and Squire, in 
conjunction with the examinant, to enable 
them to buy any large quantities of goods 
which should ofter, being ee bargains ; 
and the same was accordingly done for that 
gud Stee by a purchase of several articles 
or their joint accounts, upon which 
Woolley and Warren are largely indebted. 

That the order, that borrowers might 
negociate by brokers, was likewise made in 
favour of Woolley and Warren, in opposi- 
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tion to Thomas Jones, who pretended to 
the sole privilege of pledging for others, by 
virtue of a contract or agreement made 
with the Corporation. 

That the said Woolley and Warren 
prevailed with the Committee to permit 
them to print handbills, importing that 
any persons, applying to Messieurs Wool- 
ley and Warren, may have their goods 
pledged with the utmost dispatch and se- 
cresy; and that the same persons would 
sell the same by commission, if desired: 
by which means the real names of the bor- 
rowers were concealed, which otherwise 
could not have been done. And if that 


‘order had not been made, it would have 


been impossible to find names to borrow 
so much money, there having been be- 
tween 2 and 300,000/. borrowed in their 


, hames. 


That the Order, that the examinant 
might lend as far as 20002. upon any one 
pledge, and any further sum with the ap- 
probation of the Committee, was procured 
to favour the borrowing of large sums 
upon fictitious pledges, to supply Mr. 
Robinson with money to purchase the 
company. shares. 

at the order, that an account of all 
the pledges made to the Corporation be 
entered in a book, to be always laid upon 
the table, when the committee of accounts, 
or the gentlemen that attend at the house 
in London for each day met there, was 
for some time complied with, but after- 
wards discontinued. 

That the Order, for writing upon the 
certificates for pledges supposed to be in 
the out warehouses, was made the better 
to conceal the same, because the certifi- 
cates were not laid before the Committee; 
and it was thought, that the before-men- 


tioned book being always laid before the 


committee of accounts, might give rise to 
anquiries. / 

That he believes Woolley and Warren 
=i he bills of sale, presented to them by 

r. Tench, with certificates tacked to 
them, weeks after the money had been 
paid upon such certificates: and that they, 
the said Woolley and Warren, often told 
him, that Mr. Tench frequently asked 
them what they did with all thut money; 


_ and, in a merry way, insinuated to them, 


that the same was misapplied; and Mr. 
Tench has expressed himself fully to the 
examinant upon that head, and threatened 
to expose it, till Mr. Robinson took him 
off, by allowing him a salary equal to that 
the Corporation allowed him: That Mr. 
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Tench has likewise, at several times, in 
the years 1727 and 1728, insinuated to 
him, in the presence of Wainwright the 
accomptant, that there were great defi- 
ciencies of goods, and that Wainwright had 
good reason to suspect the same. 

The examinant further said, that Wool- 
ley and Warren knew before any body 
else, except Mr. Squire, that large sums of 
money were issued upon pledges before 
any goods were brought into the ware- 
houses for it; and although goods were 
afterwards brought in, they knew them 
not to be a security for the money lent, 
according to the Alle, laid down by the 
Corporation, nor of the intrinsic value at 
the time they were lodged. 

That the said Woolley and Warren like- 
wise applied some of this money to their 
own uses, and likewise some of the goods 
of the said Corporation. 

The examinant being asked about the 
coining 60,000/. notes about May, 1731,— 
said, there was such a parcel coined, and 
believes the same was done by consent of 
most of the gentlemen; that it was pro- 
posed by Robinson, and does not remem- 
ber any difficulty was made about coining 
the same: That they were kept in a 
wainscot box, with two different locks and 
keys, one of which sir Archibald Grant 
kept, and Mr. Torriano the other, for a 
considerable time: that the said notes 
were afterwards cancelled ; but does not 
recollect how, or in what manner the same 
was done. 

That the occasion of coining the said 
60,000/. notes was, the great d: ger the 
copartnership of five knew themselves in 
of having the fatal secret discovered, at 
the time the petition of the city of London 
was presented to the House of Commons, 
which put them upon thinking of all ways 
and means to support themselves against 
an enquiry at that juncture, and to pre- 
vent their receiving any slur upon account 
of demands upon the Company for notes 
then due, which they found Mr. Robin- 
son was unable to answer, notwithstand- 
ing the great balance due from him to the 
said copartnership, and likewise the great 
balance due from him to the Company ; 
and also to evade the intention of the 
House of Commons, which the Company 
then apprehended was to restrain them 
from issuing any more notes after a cer- 
tain time. , 

And he further said, that, to the best of 
his remembrance, it was a thought of Mr. 
Burroughs’s, and that he acquainted the 
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examinant with it as such; and that the 
argument that was judged proper to use 
with the other pentlcuien to bring them 
intoit, was, that though Mr. Robinson 

peared to have a large balance of cash in 
hs hands, yet he was loaded with shares, 


and had lodged great sums in notes in. 


some people’s hands, upon which he had 
borrowed much less than the amount 
thereof: that those arguments prevailed, 
and he does not know that any of the gen- 
tlemen dissented from it, except Mr. Tor- 
rano: and the like argument preyailed 
for the issuing of bonds, in evasion of the 
declared intention of the House of Com- 
mons. 
And the examinent further said, that 
when the petition of the city of London 
inst the Corporation was before the 
ouse of Commons, ae not till then, 
that he knows of,) the directors at several 
meetings looked into their charter, and be- 
gua to compare it with several orders, mi- 
nutes, and regulations made; and the ex- 
aminant believes, that several of them were 
then sensible they had exceeded the 
powers granted them by their charter, 
which does not allow of circulating notes 
and bonds, and that they had endeavoured 
to evade the law by the agreements en- 
tered into, first with Jones, and then with 
Robinson, and then judged it contrary to 
law; and the directors found that they 
should have ordered the keeping of seve- 
ral books (which they did not) for public 
satisfaction; that they discovered several 
faults in the bill of sale; that they took 
from the borrower the defeazance they 
gave him, and the receipts upon the same, 
and with other parts of the management, 
which the directors set about to reform as 
soon as the parliament was up; but that 
being dangerous, as the partners dreaded 
it might bring on other reformations, they 
*0on put an end to it, by not attending the 
committees, and the directors could rarely 
get a number without them. 
That, about the same time the partners 
set about renewing all the old pledges, a 
great many of which stood without being 
renewed or redeemed for so long a time ; 
that, of itself, would have occasioned an 
Gnquiry, if the directors had ever looked 
a the books and understood them ; some 
bag bak pi ee standing et oe 
e partners ju i 
tary could get them renewed, and . in- 
vided them paid, and the notes pro- 
dend r by issuing bonds, and the divi- 
paid, (which wag declared before 
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the examinant went away) the partners 
then might stand it for some time; and 
they hoped that York stock would still 
take a rise to redeem every one of them, 
except Robinson, they having a great 
quantity of that stock still remaining ; 
which sir Archibald Grant, Mr. Burroughs, 
and Mr. Squire, sold out afterwards; as 
ra by the inventories of the two first 
delivered in. 

That in consequence of this resolutton | 
of renewing the pledges, the examinant 

aid to Mr. John Richardson, clerk to Mr. 
ench, 7,000/. and upwards at one time, 
for interest and. charges. 

The examinant being asked, What con- 
cerns Richard Woolley had with the Cor- 
poration? said, That Richard Woollcy 
was intended at the Company’s beginning 
business, to be their accomptant, and de- 
pended upon that office from the interest 
of sir Fisher Tench; but being disap- 
pointed, he jomed Mr. Warren as a part- 
ner; though he does not believe they en- 
tered into articles of partnership; and 
they two proposed te attend the office as 
brokers, to pledge goods for other people, 
and to sell them hea they could not re- 
deem them: They did so for some time 
but with small success, till Thamas Jones, 
by means of sir Fisher Tench, proposed 


circulating the Company’s notes, upon 


conditions that struck against Woolley and 
Warren ; and sir Fisher Tench, proposing 
a greater advantage to himself by support- 
ing Jones, than Woolley and Warren, left 
them; and Mr. Squire, who was then got 
into the direction, being acquainted with 
both Woolley and Warren, joined them, 
and sought means of promoting their in- 
terest, which very soon offered, by Jones’s 
not being able to perform his contract ; and 
that then they were brought in as clerks 
under the examinant, to assist him at 
sales, and had salaries at 30/. per annum, 
each allowed them, which continued all 
along. 

The examinant further said, that Squire, 
Woolley and Warren, attended him close, 
and proposed many different schemes to 
him, they supposed would turn to their 
mutual advantage, without his having much 
trouble; for Woolley and Warren pre- 
tended to take that upon themselves: 
that the Company had but a very small 
fund at that time, and was so little known, 
that there were not loans sufficient offered 
for the money they had: that Warren, 
about that time, found out a parcel of gold 
and silver brocades, and other silks, of a 
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bankrupt, that was in the hands of the as- 
signees, to be sold a great pennyworth: 
that the examinant was persuaded by 
Woolley, Squire, and Warren, to go to 
see them, and found them to be as repre- 
sented; and the exanunant had no objec- 
tion to the buying of them with the Com- 
pany’s money for their joint account, but 
that he wanted time to attend to the sale 
of them: they readily undertook that, and 
proposed to account to the examinant 
every week for the amount of what was 
sold, till the Company was reimbursed 
with interest and charges: that certifi- 
cates were accordingly made out, to the 
amount of several thousand pounds, and 
-the money had upon them from the 
cashier; that the silks were bought and 
carried into the office, but the invoice fell 
short by 300/. of what it was supposed 
it would have amounted to, and of what 
had been issued for the purchase of them. 

That Woolley and Warren are still 
chargeable with the said deficiency, and 
with several other sums, they received by 
the sale of part ofthe said silks, and that 
they intirely neglected the sale of the rest 
of the said silks, as soon as they got some 
money into their hands, until they became 
damaged by lying by, the examinant not 
having time to dispose of them. 

About the same time great quantities of 
coals were bought for the same account, 
and in the same manner, in conjunction 
with Mr. Ridley and Mr. Dale: that some 
time after the moncy had been issued upon 
them, a great profit might have been made 
thereof; but they refitsed to sell them, and 
after losing their murkct, never would give 
themselves any trouble about them. 

That they were afterwards sold to a great 
loss, and that the said Squire, Woolley, 
Warren, Ridley, and Dale, are nowcharge- 
able with their shares thereof. 

The Examinant said, that these were the 
first irregular proceedings he remembers 
to be in the Corporation. 

_ That some time afterthis, Warren apply- 
ing himself intirely totheselling corporation 
notes, and buying, selling, and pledging 
ehares of the Corporation, in which he found 
s0 much encouragement, that he intirely 
left Woolley, who then turned himself to 
do business for the country clothicrs, in 
which he succeeded very well, and Wool- 
ley took a house in the city, and Squire 
lodged with him: that they two proposed 
to enter intoa Pedals with the exami- 
nant to sell cloths for the country clo- 
thiers; a great many of whom sent up their 
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cloths, and borrowed moncy of the Corpo- 
ration upon them, and agreed to pay Wool- 
ley the commission, and allow him the 
other advantages they gave the Blackwell 
Hall factors: they likewise agreed to take 
soap from Woolley, which he made by an 
agreement with one Davis, as good as that 
which comes from France or Spain: this 
business succeeded very well at the begin- 
ning, and by the articles of partnership the 
business was tobe carried on in the name 
of Richard Woolley and company, and he 
was to keep all the books andes a penalty. 
That the principal advantage Mr. Squire 
and the examinant proposed to the Corpo- 
ration from this partnership, was, that by 
engaging and serving the manufacturers, 
they should have their protection in par- 
liament, by petitions from the manufactur- 
ing towns in favour of the company, in case 
any petition should be presented by the 
city of Londor against them, which they 
were always threatened with; but that 
Woolley soon lost them the prospect of 
this protection: that on a sudden Woolley 
turned gentleman, neglected the business, 
married, set up his coach and claariot, 
lived at a great expence, laid out a great 
deal of money on a country house, and 
made settlements on his wife of purchases 
he had made : that all this was done with 
money he received by the sale of goods, 
which should have been paid to the com- 
pany by way of redemption. That during 
this management of Woolley’s, Mr. Squire 
was as uneasy as the examinant, and the 
had frequent conversations with Woolley 
about it; but he took upon him to shew 
them, that he put them at defiance, by in- 
sinuating his knowledge of their great se- 
cret, which prevented their coming to an 
open rupture with him: that when the said 
Woolley was about being married, he bor- 
rowed 300/. of the examinant to pay (to 
the best of his remembrance) for his wife’s 
account, as Weolley informed him: that 
the said Woolley has effects to a great va- 
lue; and that what the examinant can 
prove against him will bring all back to the 
Corporation: that the said Woolley has 
brought in the examinant his debtor, though 
the examinant never had sixpence from 
him: and that since the time the exami- 
nant knew him, he was not in a capacity of 
lending him sixpence, which he could call 
his own.’ 

The examinant being asked, what con- 
cerns Thomas Warren had with the Cor- 
poration, said, That Thomas Warren had, 


since the beginning of the year 1728, ape 
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ied himself intirely to act as a broker in 
hang and selling, but chiefly in pledging 
corporation shares to monied gentlemen ; 
with several of whom, by close attendance 
won them, he had got a great ‘intimacy, 

articularly Edward Turner, esq. of Gray’s 

on, Edward Turner, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Thomas Milner, esq. Mrs. Forth, Captain 
Selby, Edward Gilbourne, esq. Mr. Wil- 
liam Hoskins, Mr. Thomas Hotchkiss, 
Mr. Lascelles Metcalfe, Robert Mann, 
esq. Mrs. Aim Smith, William Turner, 
tsq.and many others, to whom he pledged 
shares, and sold notes of the Corporation, 
end raised large sums of money upon them 
for Mr. Robinson, and sometimes for the 
examinant : that Warren always exacted 
1, per cent. for his own commission, 
though he often borrowed the money but 
for three months ; and ifthe same came to 
be renewed for further time, he required 
the same commission again ;: that the pre- 
miums the examinant always paid for 
money on Corporation notes or shares, 
over and above the interest of 5/. per cent 
was always after the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum at the least, but oftener more: 
notwithstanding which, the examinant 
could never get the whole moncy borrow- 
ed out of Warren’s hands, who owes him 
several balances on those accounts, as well 
as others: and that Robinson has often 
told the examinant he always paid the 
same ; and that forthe course of two or 
three years he could never draw the balance 
of money out of Warren’s hand, which he 
had raised in that manner for him; but 
that the said Warren was indebted to him 
3 or 4,000/.-upon that head, and in a much 
larger sum for shares bought for them 
pays (epee which money was borrowed ) 
by Mr. Robinson’s having paid the differ- 
ence betwixt the money borrowed upon 
them, and the price the shares cost, though 
they ran equal shares in the profit and loss 
that should accrue upon them. 

The examinant further said, That War- 
ten bought shares in company with Robin- 
son and himself, in which he is indebted in 
a great balance, in the same manner as be- 
fore-mentioned ; and that they came into 
those things to satisfy his avarice, which 
was insatiable, and to keep him quiet; 
though in the fulness of his heart, at times, 
he had owned to the examinant, that he 
had got 4,000/. per annum by his commis- 
sions; that Warren, several times when 
Robinson wanted money (and when he 
could not raise any for him upon Corpora- 
tton notes) proposed to the examinant to 
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give him jewels to the value of 1,0C0/. or 
1,500/. which were deposited with the 
lender, and also their notes for the same 
value as a collateral security; by means 
whereof Warren several times raised mo- 
ney: that the same was a proposition 
of Warren’s, though he knew, at the same 
time, the jewels were then pleaged to the 
Corporation: that when he came into the 
Corporation, he had not credit for a gui- 
nea, and barely a coat to his back: That 
the examinant was forced to acquiesce in 
these things to keep the secret, to which he 
had good reason to believe from circum- 
tances Warren was no stranger. That 
speaking impartially of the aflair, and 
which will appear by the accounts, when 
they come to be stated by the examinant, 
Warren’s avarice, and his principals, to 
which Robinson’s necessity obliged him to 
submit, was the great cause of all that hap- 
pened, and the ruin of the company : 
that Warren, in company with Woolley 
and Squire, was the promoter of the first 
irregular step the examinant can remember 
was taken in the Corporation, viz. silks and 
coals that after Warren has paid all he is 
engaged to pay for the examinant, he ap- — 
prehends, upon stating the accounts, he 
will be the examinant’s debtor. 

The Examinant being asked concerning 
the partnerships of four and five, said, the 
account or partnership of five, viz. of sir 
Archibald Grant, Mr. Burroughs, Squire, 
Robinson, and the Examinant, was begun 
in the month of October, 1727, when it 
was agreed by the said partners, that they 
should borrow money of the company, us 
if pledges were really lodged for the same, 
and become purchasers ot the company’s 
shares, which were then a little above par ; 
and as they flattered themselves then with 
an enlargement, so they did likewise with 
the great rise of the shares, the benefit of 
which rise was the temptation that led 
them to do it; and upon the sale of those 
shares they proposed to repay the company 
for the money so borrowed, and the interest 
and charges for the time, as other borrow- 
ers did: that they begun to borrow the 
money before they had a certainty of lay- 
ing it out, and the same was generally paid 
into Mr. Robinson’s hands, as the proper- 
est person, being a broker in Exchange- 
alley: and, as the examinant then sup- 
posed, and was told by the partners, was a 
man of an easy fortune: that when shares 
came to be bought, more money was im- 
mediately raised by the same method, for 
the former reason of having money ready ; 
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but, as it has since appeared, a succeeding 
sum was necessary to be had, before the 
first parcel could be paid for, because Ro- 
binson made away with the money as soon 
as it came into his hands: that it not be- 
ing thought proper (to prevent suspicion ) 
to lodge the shares so purchased or paid in 
upon, with the examinant, but the much 
greater part with Mr. Robinson, he had 
them transferred into the names of several 
persons, re dame to be his friends, and 
transferred from them to the persons from 
whom he borrowed money upon them; 
and so the shares in a great measure were 
locked up, unknown to the rest of the part- 
‘ners: that when they came to know it, 
one chicf reason of their not resenting it, 
appears since, to be on account of the 
great balances due to him upon separate 
accounts, from sir Archibald Grant, Bur- 
roughs, and Squire. By these, and seve- 
ral other methods, Robinson run himself 
into a vast debt before the shares took a 
rise, after the enlargement, and that there 
were buyers for any quantities at high 
prices, which they depended upon for the 
payment of their debt: that this put the 
ners into a consternation, and they too 

te found themselves, ruined, or obliged 
to support Robinson, in hopes of something 
' turning out in their favour to enable them 
to make good the loss: that being unwill- 
ing to submit, they were ready to attempt 
any thing, and that led them into many 
achemes and projects : that the great pros- 
pect of advantage from several of them was 
so exaggerated by his projecting friends, 
viz. Mr. Burroughs, sir Archibald Grant, 
and Squire, that he flattered himself with 
intire relief from several of them: that the 
great ah in of advantage that was to 
arise from them, being too distant for relief, 
from a situation of daily fears that the con- 
dition they were in would be discovered, 
and sir Archibald Grant at that time ac- 
quainting them with the great discoveries 
made of lead mines in Scotland, which be- 
longed to sir Robert Sutton and others; it 
was concerted amongst them, that a sale of 
those mines should be brought about to the 
York buildings company, which was hoped 
would give a rise to their stock: that the 
partners should become great purchasers 
of that company’s stock that was then very 
Jow: that Mr. Squire should be chose in- 
to the direction of that company, and sir 
Archibald Grant and Mr. Burroughs 
should go to Scotland, to push on their af- 
fairs in such a manner, as to shew what 


might. be expected for the future: that all 
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this they brought about, without the ex- 
aminant’s appearing ; who had a great deal 
to do to es i at home, under the load 
they were burdened with, and to support 
Robinson who was still running in debt: 
that they had got near 500,000. York 
stock, when it took a very considerable 
rise from 12, 15, 17, and 21, which were 
the prices they bought at, to 38, and such 
a spirit in it, that the examinant had heard 
neutral people say, they had no doubt with 
them of seeing it much higher: that whilst 
they were consulting the most prudent way 
of selling, Robinson (in whom they had 
put little confidence in this affair, because 
of his having deceived them before, but 
had required notes of him for the stock put 
into his friends names under their own 
hands, which notes were almost all lodged 
with the examinant) unknown to the rest 
of the partners, called upon those persons 
for the stock, pecans to have fost the 
notes, and sold it out to a very great 
value, and sold a great deal meal lay time 
which he had not; for none of which 
he ever accounted to the partners: that 
thus he cut their throats a second time, 
whilst they were satisfying themselves with 
the prospect of paying every one what they 
owed as thcir share to the company; and 
though Robinson has often heard them say 
in company (as the examinant really be- 
lieves it was their resolution, as it certainly 


was his) to pay the company every six- 
es had in the 


ee t world to lessen 
obinson’s debt. 


That the Petition of the City of London 
came upon the back of this, which in- 
creased their expence, and forced them to 
take the part Robinson and the examinant 
did 


That the examinant imputes one other 
great cause of the misfortune of the part- 
nership to their having separate concerns 
in those very things in which they had a 
joint concern; and this was so remarkable 
in the partnership in Corporation shares, 
that the examinant too late convinced them 
all, that if it had been otherwise when the 
shares took a considerable rise, they should 
have disposed of all that had been bought 
on the joint account, that were not in 
Robinson’s hands, at such high prices, that 
they should have very much lessened the 
balance to the company. 

That when they bees so largely con- 
cerned in York stock, determinéd not toe 
split upon the same rock, the examinant 
then set forth their situation to them, and 


with much difficulty convinced them of 
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their error. Every one believing he had 
got the largest separate concern, and the 
sock rising every day, they grew jealous 
of one another; but the examinant propos- 
iz that what they had separately, should be 
discovered, and brought to the joint ac- 
count at the price of the day; and that 
upon honour they never should buy or sell 
bet upon the joint account; they all agreed 
to it, and the examinant believes observed 
iz, except Robinson. 

That besides the purchasing the shares 
of the said Corporation and York stock, 
the said copartnership were engaged in 
several mines in Scotland and Norway, and 
hod some shares in mines in Scotland 
worked by means of a charter obtained by 
sr John Areskine; in all which they em- 
ployed the money of the Corporation, 
drawn out of the same by fictitious pledges. 

That the account of partnership of four, 
viz. of Captain Burroughs, Squire, Robin- 
son, and the examinant, was for purchas- 
ing Corporation shares, and begun in the 
month of February, 1727, when sir 
Archibald Grant was absent in Scotland, 
and was afterwards kept a secret from 
him: that this distinct account was at the 
motion of Mr. Squire, who alledged, that 
er Archibald Grant (being absent in a 
time of great difficulty, wherein they had 
been at great pains and trouble to prevent 
a petition intended to be presented by the 
city of London to parliament against the 
Corporation) ought not to have an equal 
proportion with them of the shares bought, 
since he was not obliged to stand to the 
profit or logs that might accrue upon them, 
as they were obliged to do by writings 
they entered into: but the examinant fur- 
ther said, that all the shares bought during 
sir Archibald’s absence, were not for the 
account of four; for there were several 
parcels which sir Archibald knew of, 
bought for the account of five; and that, 
to the best of his remembrance, they were 
likewise bought with the Corporation’s 
money. 

That sir Archibald Grant was concerned 
in the ppdeana age Yate five, which includes 
the concern in York stock, and many 
other things, as well as the Corporation 
shares ; and that he is largely indebted to 
the examinant upon the balance of ac- 
counts: that sir Archibald knew from the 
first, of Mr. Robinson’s having the com- 
pany’s money, which he before the 


partners b to buy shares: that the 
teason for Robinson’s having it at that 
time was a large debt due to him from sir 
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Archibald Grant, another from captain 
Burroughs, and a third from Mr. Squire ; 
and which, as the examinant hath since 
learnt, was what they had lost in stock- 
jobbing, or the greatest part of it: that sir 
Archibald Grant had all along a private 
account with the examinant, and before he 
was concerned in the Corporation was in- 
debted to him for a very large sum, which 
was liquidated by a mortgage of sir Wil- 
liam Gordon’s, upon an estate in Scotland, 
made over to the examinant’s father, who 
advanced the money ufon it; and that 
after the examinant engaged in the com- 
pany’s service, sir Archibald’s private ac- 
count again ran very high, and a great 
balance was for years against him: that 
this account, though in his books it stands 
as balanced in June or July, before the ex- 
aminant went away, yet it was really done 
but ten or fourteen days before; and 
though sir Archibald gave the examinant 
at that time several real securities towards 
balancing the account, yet some part of 
it is collusive; for that sir Archibald hag 
credit for a great deal more than the cxa- 
minant really received, in order to bring 
the accounts near a balance; and he is 
not charged at all with some articles: that 
this is the only account, as the examinant 
can remember, that is made up in thisman- 
ner: that the examinant has a separate 
account with sir Archibald only of mineé 
in Wales, which cost about 220/. 

_ That captain Burroughs was one con- 
cerned from the beginning in all the trans- 
actions of 4 and 5: that he knew of Mr. 
Robinson’s account; that he had a large 
account with the examinant in particu- 
lar; that he borrowed a sum of moncy of 
the company upon plate, tapestry, and 
other things, which he at that time shewed 
him ; but they remained to his use, and he 
gave the examinant a note to deliver them 
upon demand. That \he also pledged 
medals in gold and silver tor 200/. which 
were of more than that value, and the 
examinant dclivered the same to him a 


little before he went away, without the. 


money. 

That Mr. Squire was one concerned in 
the partnership of four and five, and a pro- 
moter of the first irregular step he re- 
members was taken in the Corporation, in 
conjunction with himself, Woolley, and 
Warren. That he was the person that 
sppuee to the examinant oftener than any 
of the others, for supplying of Robinson 
from time to time with monies. That he 
took more pains to. kcep every body ia 

CD) | 
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temper than any of the rest; gave closer 
attendance; signed most of the notes: but 
the examinant believes will, upon casting 
the accounts, be less indebted than any 
them. | - ; 
That George Robinson was concerned 
in the partnership of 4 and 5, and was- 
certainly ‘the bane of sir Archibald Grant, 
Burroughs, and Squire, before they were 
concerned in any transactions that were 
regular in the Charitable Corporation. 
hat he had been before concerned with 
them, either separately or jointly, in other 
stocks, upon which there was a very 
great loss; and they not having money to 
answer the same, were indebted each of 
them ‘to him for a very great balance ; 
which the cxaminant alledged he knew 
‘nothing of, till they, in conjunction with 
him, had taken the resolution to borrow 
the company’s money, to make an advan- 
tage of it; and that he believes their sepa- 
fate concerns with him, and their being so 
much indebted to him, was their reason for 
engaging along with him, and not their 
opinion of his ability or integrity, which 
gach of them owned to him, though’ too 
Jate; in particular Mr. Burroughs and Mr. 
Squire, who often declared to the exami- 
nant, that they believed Robinson had im- 
sed on them from the beginning, ashe had 
one before on one who was treasurer for 
the hawkers and pedlars, whom Robinson 
had ruined. ‘That to quiet the examinant, 
Robinson used frequently to make up ‘ac- 
counts of debts due to him, and effects, 
which he had to answer all his balance, and 
- jmade such asseverations of the truth of 
‘them, that if the examinant and the rest of 
the partners had not experienced his waat of 
truth, honour, and honesty, they must have 
given credit to them: that but some few' 
weeks before the examinant and Robinson 
went away, Robinson pretended to raise 
100,000/. to divert the shock which then 
threatened them: the principal article in 
‘the account he gave the examinant, was 
40,000/. value Robinson said he had in 
copper, and chiefly at the mills called 
Temple Mills; that the examinant being 
very desirous to get possession of it, went 
down with him to see it, where he had theas- 
urance to shew the examinant copper dross 
for Barbary copper, and insisted upon it; 
‘but the examinant seeing real copper there 
to the value of several thousand pounds, he 
desired to have that for the present ; but 
he never could get it into his possession. 
- That Robinson, as the examinant is in- 


‘formed, and verily believes, has advanced 
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more money upon those works than all the 
effects are worth: and that although sir 
Thomas Mackworth, who was concerned 
with Robinson im the said works, pretends 
otherwise, the examinant will be able to 
make the contrary sd far appear, as to se~- 
cure the said worksand effects to the Chari- 
table ‘Corporation, which will be worth 
to them 20,000/.: that the large balance 
of ‘cash, appearmg by the examinant?s 
books to be due from Robinson to him, #s 
true: that the said Robinson is answerable 
for a great number of shares and York 
stock; but the examinant cannot as yet 
sct forth the particulars of either : that the 
cxaminant several times brought things to 
an extremity with him, and refused to 
give him any more money, or create notes 
upon pledges of renewals, to support him, 
which the examinant had often done be- 
fore. Robinson then applied to the rest of 
the partners, and they have all come tb 
him ‘upon such applications, to beg him to 
go on, as something might turn out in their 
favour; for to stop, would be their certain 
ruin. That upon Robinson’s imposing that 
deceit upon them, by selling the York 
stock without their knowledge, the exami- 
nant would not see him for some time, and 
then declared he would submit to his fate, 
and make a discovery. The partners were 
all at much pains to reconcile them, and 
at last brought them together at Pontac’s 
in an evening; and upon Robinson’s pro- 
mising to ‘account for the said stock, and 
do several other things the examinant re- 
quired of him, he was reconciled to him ; 
but Robinson never performed his promise; 
nor does the examinant believe he ever 
intended it, if he could. | 

The Examinant being’asked concernme 
the dividends, said, ‘That’ the dividends 
were ‘always declared after the books 
were cast up, though not‘always balanced ; 


‘and that supposing all the pledges entered 
‘in the said books to be real, the examinant 


believes the interest and charges 
pearing to be due thereon, justified the 
dividend declared; but that he does not 
remember that the state of the pledges 
‘was ever laid before the general court, 


‘and that the balance acéount was never 


produced but twice to the‘ general court, 
though such an account was always made. 
That not one gentleman of the direction 
of the Corporation ever appeared to Inm to 
understand the books of the company so 
far as to have been able of themselves’ to 
examine and balance them, except Mr. 
Burroughs, | 


57] 

The Examinant being asked concerning 
Sr Robert Sutton’s transactions in the 
Charitable Corporation, said, That though 
be was pot, at the time that the company 
obtained the enlargement of their capital 
to 500,000/. so free or intimate with sir 
Robert Sutton, as to know from him, what 
hopes he had for obtaining the said en- 
lrvement, yet, to the best of his remem- 
prance, inthe end of March, or the be- 
gunning of April, 1728, captajn Burroughs 
fod the Examinant, as from sir pease 
Sutton, that sir Robert Sutton had a 

omise of an enlargement; that he recol- 
Eeted this from particular circumstances 
pf purchases they then made of shares ; 
and that sir Robert Sutton bought shares 
likewise at the same time, which were put 
nto the name of Mr. Matthew Lamb; and 
that he had likewise his option given him 
from Burroughs of taking 250 shares out 
of several parcels bought for the account 
oi four at a low price; byt gir Robert 
never talked of these till towards the 


latter end of June, when the Examinant - 


did understand and believe they were pos- 
tessed of the licence, and that the shares 
were then accordingly delivered to him by 
George Robinson. That though the ex- 
tminant does not recollect that he had any 
certain potice given him by sir Robert 
Sutton of their having the licence 
then in their custody; but, on the con- 
trary, the examinant believes, he, the ex- 
aminant, might avpid insinuating any 
thing of it to him; for that sir Robert 


Sutton, sir Archibald Grant, and captain 


Burroughs only were supposed to know it ; 
but the exammant very well remembers, 
that sir Robert Sutton knew he was set 
upon by sir John Meres at this time to 


pe shares of him; because sir Ro-. 


ert has, as often as he saw him, asked 
him about his success; and when the ex- 
aminant had had success, he was desired 
by the partners to acquaint sir Robert 
with it, and that he might have 200 shares 
at one time as his proportion of those he 


had 80 purchased, and 200 at another 


ume; and the examinant further said sir 

had a third time 200 from the said 
Copartners; but he believes that might be 
m his absence when he was abroad: and 


the examinant said, that he does recollect, 


the licence was from the first of these 

ons in their possession: That 
examinant likewise remembers that 
the said licence was kept a secret for a 
“ry Considerable time, from a circum- 


a Mr. Burroughs’s writing to sir 
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John Meres, that the said licence was ob. 
tained, who sent him back in answer, that 
he had received an express from Hampton 
Court half an hour before the said letter 
came: That the partners were very merry 
with sir John Meres’s answer, whose pride 
would not permit him to declare his igno- 
rance of. what had passed, though he had 
sustained a great loss by parting with hig 
shares: That Burroughs durst not have 
concealed the licence without sir Robert 
Sutton’s leave: That the examinant can’t 
apprehend from whom he should receive 
advice of the licence being granted for in- 
creasing their capital to 600,000/ but 
from sir Robert Sutton; and he believes 
he did receive it trom him, and orders to 
go to Windsor for it: That the examinant 
id go to Windsor and receive it from Mr 

Tilson; and when he returned, he gave 
the same to sir Robert Sutton; and that 
for some time nobody who was concerned 
in the Corporation knew of it, except Mr. 
Tilson, trom whom he received it, sir 
Robert Sutton, the examinant, Mr. Squir 
and Robinson, whom he acquainted wi 
it: That he is very sure Mr. Squire wag 
not concefned in soliciting the getting the 
said licence, and sir Archibald Grant ang 
Mr. ] urroughs were then in Scotland. 

That sir Robert Sutton has often asked 
him if the money could be lent out so 1 
as it was paid in; the examinant informed 
him it might, but never told him what was 
lent out; and sir Robert never knew to 
the contrary but that the same was lent 
out; and that upon the enlargement for 
300,000/. more to their capital, not above 
one third part was paid in. | 

That being asked upon whose applica- 
tion the licences were obtained, the ex- 
aminant said the licence in 1728, as he 
understood, was obtained by sir Robert 
Sutton, and application was made in his 
name by Mr. Burrougis That sir Robert 
Sutton and Mr. George Tilson (who wag 
then become a large pope) joined 
with sir Robert in obtaining the last 
licence; and the reason why the exe 
aminant believes Mr. Tilson to be cone 
cerned, was, that the examinant went 


to Windsor and had the same from him, 


Being asked if he did not use to be at 
the meetings which were had by the di- 
rectors at the time their affairs were be- 
fore the Parliament, the examinant said, 
he never was, for he was employed in 

rocuring witnesses,"who had _ received 
fenefit from the Corporation. 


That being asked, Whether he was pre 
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went at the King’s Arms tavern, at any 
consultation, what books of the Corpora- 
tion were proper to be laid before the 
House of Commons, in pursuance of an 
order of that House, pending the petition 
from the city of London; the examinant 
said, that when the order of the House of 
Commons was served, he was not present 
at the King’s Arms tavern, or elsewhere ; 
neither did he ever hear of any direction 
being given to secrete books; but has 
heard the same gave the directors a great 
deal of pain ; and that Mr. Burroughs was 
of opinion to deliver one book for another; 
but sir Archibald Grant was, as he heard, 
for sending all the books of orders, and the 
book of dividends, which, if the same had 
been laid before the House, the Corpora- 
tion at that time would have been broke up. 

Being asked, when the City’s Petition 
came into the House of Commons, how 
many of the directors knew the circum- 
stances the Corpomation was in; | 

The Examinant said, not one of them, 
but those in the partnership; but has 
been told by Squire, that Mr. Molesworth 
and Mr. Jackson have mentioned it at the 
board, to have the warehouses inspected ; 
and Mr. Torriano, about half.a year before 
the city petitioned the House of Commons, 
mentioned the same thing to the examl- 
nant, that he was dissatisfied, and would 
have a review made of the company’s 
warehouses ; and Mr. Bond has insinuated 
the same to him, but said he did not under- 
stand much of the Corporation’s. books ; 
but for the satisfaction of the proprietors, 
it was necessary the warehouses should be 
looked over; that himself was satisfied, 
but the persons he was endeavouring to 
bring in, would not. 

Being asked, if some of the directors 
had not paid in upon their calls by means 
of fictitious certificates ; 

The Examinant said, not any of the 
directors had, but those who were in the 

artnership. 

That being asked, what moncy, and to 
whom the same was given for obtaining 
the licences ; 

‘he Examinant said, that he did not 
know of any money being given for ob- 
taming them, except that Mr.. Burroughs 
‘charged 300/. for fied and soliciting the 
enlargement to 300,000/. and informed the 
examinant he should charge the same for 
the last. 

Being asked, if any money was given to 
members of either House of Parliament for 
avours to the Corporation ; . 
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The Examinant said, that he does not 
know of any money given to members for 
favours, or of money or shares to members, 
whilst the city petition was under the con- 
sideration of parliament, or since; or of 
any stock or shares transferred on that ac- 
count : that what shares were sold at that 
time, was at the market price ; and does 
not remember he ever heard it talked of, 
that it would be an advantage to the Cor- 
poration to transfer stock to any person, 
or heard of any person having made ap- 
plication for a gratuity for services done 
them, or any complaint made of that 
nature: that there were not more than 
two members became proprietors at that 
time, and shares were ten sold at 52. 5s. 
5l. 10s. and 6/. per share. 

Being asked concerning what premiums 
had been given tor money borrowed on 
Corporation shares or notes ; 

The Examinant said, that Warren and 
others allowed a premium of 3, 4, and 5 
per cent. per annum at the beginning to 
such persons as lent money on Corporation 
notes, both before and ater Mr. Jones’s 
contract, and all along 1, 2, and 3 per 
cent. and that not 100 in 1,000 was pro- 
cured cheaper, besides his commission, for 
which he always exacted 1/. per cent. and 
never less to the best of his knowledge, 
though it was borrowed but often for three 
months : that the examinant has now the 
following claims upon him, for money bor- 
rowed upon shares by the persons here- 
after mentioned, viz. . 


£. Shares 
Gervas Handley - - - 1,300 on 260 
James Pym - - - - 1,000 130 
Mary Shepherd - - - 1,500 300 
John Gregory - - - - 500 200 
Thomas Flowerdewe - - 2,200 550 © 
Thomas Milner - - - 2,200 750 
William Collier - - - 700 164 
Thomas Milner for Mrs. 

Smith - - - = 2,000 500 
Alice Forth - - - - $00 190° 
J. Puget for the Dutchess 

of Kendal- .- - - 5,040 1,120 
Ed. Turner of Gray’s Inn 5,000 1,430 
Edward Gilburne - - - 500 125 
Charles Nelson - - + 650 160 
Thomas Hotchkiss - - 3800 65 
Thomas Milner - = - 2,500 714 
Richard Loving - - - 300 200 

25,990 6,858 


That the before-mentioned persons, ex- 
cept two or three, have received premiums 
9 


N 
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of him before; and that the premiums he 
pad upon shares were never less than two 
or three -per cent. per ann. and the same 
were paid by several gets from the be- 
He : icularly Mr. Robinson, sir Ar- 
chibal Crane aad Me. Burroughs, to a 
very great amount. 

The Examinant said, That he borrowed 
2001. of Mr. Mann, for which he paid 
him a premium of 2 per cent. and depo- 
sted in his hands a bond of Blackwood 
and Cathcart for the like sum, with in- 
terest at 5/. per cent. and, as a collateral 
security, gave him his own bond for that 
sum. 


Being asked, if he had heard Mr. Mann 
threaten Mr. Robinson to take out an ex- 
tent against him ; . 

The Examinant said, That he was pre- 
sentwhen Mr. Mann threatened George 
Robineon to take out an extent against 
him for a considerable sum of money, 
(about the time the City Petition was pre- 
sented to parliament) though he knew 
Robinson was indebted a large balance to 
the Corporation, he having been at the 
board the day before, when the. account 
between Robinson and the Corporation 
vas laid before them ; and the examinant 
is positive Robinson was not able to ba- 
lance his account with Mr. Mann, and 
what security he got for the same the exa- 
minant knows not. 

Being asked, who was privy to Robin- 
son’s and the examinant’s going away ; 

The Examinant said, That some few 
days before he went away, and believes it 
was the Friday evening before he left 
London, (which he did the Tuesday even- 
ing after) he met sir Archibald Grant, 
captain Burroughs, and Mr. Squire, by 
appointment made with them, at the Rose 
tavern without Temple Bar ; and when he 
came to the said tavern, he found them 
all three there; and after a great deal of 
conversation, wherein was set forth the 
future advantages that might arise to them 
from things they were possessed of, parti- 
calarly from York buildings stock, and 
mnes in Scotland and Norway, provided 
they could be maintained to be their right, 
until the storm which threatened the 
partnership was blown over ; that they en- 
gaged that all their lives they would divide 
the last shilling with him: that all this 
passed in conversation, and a great deal. 
more, which the examinant could not re- 

collect, without ever any of them directly 
mentioning the necessity of his going 
abroad: that Mr. Squire and Mr. Bur- 
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Grant told him, that they had thought it 


the best way for him to discharge them 


one by one verbally, to which no person 
should be witness, that they might be at 
liberty to swear, that they were not in- 
debted to him; and that none of them 
would advise him to go abroad, that they 


might swear they never had advised it, nor. 


was in any concert about the same: that 
upon his asking sir Archibald the proper- 
est place to retire to, sir Archibald said, 
if he was in his place he would go to 
Russia, having a brother established there : 
that the examinant discharged him ver- 
bally in the manaer desired, and he left 
the room, and Mr. Squire.and Mr. Bur- 
roughs came in one after another, and the 
examinant did the same by them, express- 
ing the several things they were jointly 
concerned in: that when they came all.to- 
gether again they did not observe the 
same caution, for sir Archibald advised 
the examinant to take a proper care of his 
pers, and Mr. Burroughs advised him to 
urn all, as they must afterwards depend 


[az 
roughs left the room, and sir Archibald. 


~~ 


upon one another’s honour. After this . 


the examinant begun to run into a detail 
of the cause of the misfortune, and cast re- 
flections upon them, by which the exami- 
nant was in a passion, and left them, with- 
out taking leave or bidding them adieu : 
that the ‘Tuesday following Richard Wool- 
ley (being acquainted by Mr. Squire of 
the examinant’s resolution to go abroad). 
called upon the examinant at the office 
upon Lawrence Pountney Hill, the day he 
left London, and there received a verbal 
discharge, in the manner the others had 
done ; and, as a consideration for the 
same, he, to the best of this examinant’s 
remembrance, paid hima shilling. 


Richard Bosworth (clerk. to George © 


Robinson) being examined in the most 
solemn manner, said, that Edward Turner 


of Grays Inn, esq. lent some time ago — 


10,000. South Sea stock to his master 
George Robinson, for which 10,000/. Cha- 
ritable Corporation notes were deposited 
in the said Turner’s hands, which; on a 
contract agreed upon, were to be returned 
to Robinson; and at the same time a pre- 
mium of 1 per cent. was given to Mr. 
Turner when the said stock was lent: 
that Thomas Warren negotiated almost all 
the notes ee ree: between Turner and 
Robinson, Mr. Turner was not willing 
to transact any thing without him: that 
if the said notes were made for six months, 
or upon fresh notes or renewals, the ] per 
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cent. 
notes bave been renewed three or four 
times; and has often heard his master 
sey, that Warren had 1 per cent. com- 
mission for all notes negociated hy 
him. 3 
Thomas Hodgson (clerk to George 
Robinson) being examined m the most 
polemn manner, said, that an account be- 
tween John Thomson and George Ro- 
bingon was examined by him and ‘Thomas 
Leafe, but was taken from him before the 
same was balanced: and further said, that 
he remembers Mr. Warren has borrowed 
money for Mr. Robinson of Edward Tur- 
ner, esq. of Grays Inn, and others, on 
Corporation notes, and he was allowed a 
premium of 1/. per cent. besides the in- 
terest of 5 per cent. which tlie notes car- 
ried (exclusive of Warren’s commission ) 
and the premium used to be deducted on 
borrowing the same; and that several 
others, whom the examinant could not re- 
member, had premiums; and it never ap- 
peared to him, that greater premiums 
were given; and if the persons kept the 
notes the twelve months, upon renewal, 
the 1 per cent. was allowed. And he fur- 
ther said, that he had drawn out sundry 
accounts between Mr, Robinson and Mr. 
. Robert Mann, and is positive Mr. Mann 
' had 1 per cent. premium allowed on the 
notes which Robinson borrowed money 
on; but what was allowed on shares the 
examinant knows not, he having never 
made a balance to any general accounts: 
and also the examinant has frequently 
drawn, notes, in the nature of contracts, 
between Mr. Mann and Robinson, pro- 
mising the repayment of money with in- 
terest, upon returning the securities 
lodged with the said Mr. Mann. And he 
further said, that there had been several 
negotiations of shares at a high price be- 
tween Robinson and Mann, and unsOn 
has bought shares at a high price, and 
given his note to take them at a future 
time, which note carried interest, though 
the security was in Mr. Mann’s hands. 
And the Examinant said, that several 
of the notes Mr. Mann had from Ro- 
binson, have been paid away by him at 
Chelsea, and directed by Mr. 
Gethorne (Mr. Mann’s clerk) to Ro- 
binson in Lombard street for present pay- 
ment, with interest thereon, which have 
come to Robinson before the same were 
due; but believes when Mr. Mann took 
the notes, Robinson used to give him his 
@wn note to pay them at three or six 
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mium was first deducted, and | months, asthe same was agreed on be- 
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tween them. 

That being asked, if Mr. Mann. had not 
threatened to take out an extent against 
Robinson, 

- The Examinant said, that about ten or 

twelve months before Robinson went 
away, Mr, Mann came to Robinson’s 
house in Lombard street, and asked if he 
was at home; the examinant informed 
him he was not; Mr. Mann asked, what 
Rabinson meant by it, for he had pro- 
mised to pay him $ or 4,000/. and that if 
he had not the same in a few days, he 
would take out an extent against him 5 
and the examinant by that appreieuded 
the same was public money. 

Mr. Roger Gathorne (clerk to Mr, 
Mann, as paymaster of Chelsea hospital ) 
being examined in the most solemn man- 
ner, said, that he had paid away Corpora- 
tion notes to the amount of 3 or 4,000/. 
to persons who buy the pensioners money 3 
but hever paid them gway til] near due, 
and underwrit them to George Kobinson 
in Lombard street for payment; and they 
were as current as money at that time, 
and never had but one brought back, 
which was about the time that Robinson 
failed: the examinant wrote tothe man 
who had the note, to go to the Corpo- 
ration for payment; and if they did not 
pay it, to bring the same to him: the per- 
son brought the note, and he paid it. 

Sir Archibald Grant, baronet, being ex- 
amined in sie most solemn manner, sajd, 
the premiums he paid for money bor- 
rowed on shares were 7 per cent, which 
were deducted when the money was lent ; 
and upon continuing them for a farther 
time, he paid the same. 

Being asked, to whom he had paid pre- 

miums; said, tocol. Westall; to whom he 
is now indebted about 2,000/. and docs not 
know of any others. 
- Mr. Jahn Venables, accomptant to the 
Charitable Corporation, being examined 
in the most solemn manner, said, that he 
was appointed accomptant in July, 1731 ; 
that some time before Michaelmas then 
next, he was told by Wainwright, (who 
had formerly been accomptant) that he 
was to make out an account half yearly 
of the interest due on pledgcs standing 
out, in.order to make .a dividend. 

That he did make up such an account 


according to the instructions Wainwright | 


had given him (as he apprehended) and 
thereby calculated interest on all pledges, 
after the rate of 10/. per cent. to the lat 
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of April 1731. That, from the said ist 
of April, 1731, he calculated interest on 
the pledges above 500/. at 61. per cent. ; 
from 1002. to 5007. at 72. per cent.; from 
0). to 100/, at 8. cent.; and all 
under 20/. at 102. per cent.; and that he 
brought the eccount to Spring Garden, in 
order to lay before the Committee. That 
the General Court and Committee being 
tp before he arrived, and seeing captain 
Molesworth and Mr. Beake in Spring Gar- 
den, shewed them the above account, and 
declared to them his apprehensions, that 
the said accommt was not to be depended 
on, for that he had calculated interest for 
shove 3,000/. which was in Thomson’s 
hands on account of sales, and had been 
so ume years; and also understood that 
Thenson had above 6,000/. in his hands 
on former sales, which, not being brought 
to account im the Corporation books, he 
had carried on the interest as standing 
out; and also that near one-third of the 
capital was now standing out at 62. per 
tent.; and that, if the dividend was 6/. 


rcenty the ‘would be no gainer 
F that moneys Thee the said pentleiin 
seemed thereupon surprised, and captain 
Molesworth desired the examinant to 
txke an estimate against the next day of 
the amount of the pl above 500/. 
which he did. That the next morning 
before ten, sir Robert Sutton and captain 
Sotesworth came to the house in the-city ; 
that sir Robert went immediately to 
Thomson, and the examinant has heard, 
tad believes, that Thomson, though sick, 
was brought before the Committee, and 
chat he was ordered to make up his ac- 
count of sales: That Thomson, against the 
hext committee day, did prepare such an 
account, and laid before them; and cap- 
tain Molesworth brought the account to 

¢ examinant, and afterwards fetched 
Thomson into his office, who thereupon 
declared, that he owed the company no- 
thing, for that he had accounted for the 
sas by redemptions, and so paid interest 
for all the money to the time of payment ; 
end that the company were no losers: 
but owned it was irregular, and promised 
should be sono more. That the first 
Committee day after such general court, 
the examinant was told by the Committee, 
that he had mistaken his instructions, for 
that it was never intended, that pledges 
made before the let of April, 1731, should 
be included in the above calculation, but 


wnly such as were made since. That as 
t was inclinable to settle the. 


to the Charitable Corporation 
rates, so they would allow to the borrower 
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24 per cent. on all pledges m general 
above 20/. and that alf cledeee before the 
Ist of April, 1731, above 20/. -should be 
cast up at 87, per cent. That he altered 
tire account according to the above Reso-~ 
lution, and believes that sir Robert Sute 
ton’s and Mr. Molesworth’s earnestness 
was the reason of Thomson’s going off. 
Mr. Jeremiah Wainwright, being ex. 
amined in the most solemn manner, said, 
That he was appointed cashier in the 
month of June, 1731, in the room of Mr. 
William Tench, deceased ; that he ‘appre- 
hends the Corporation never divided more 
than the real profits, supposing all the 
eee to be good: But Committee 
ave sometimes declared the dividend be- 
fore the account has been made out; and 
that he, when accomptant, used to make . 
up an account half yearly from the pledge 
books of the interest and charges due on 
pledges standing ‘out, which was 
in order to compute the dividend; and 
that the duty of his office, when accompt- 
ant, was to keep the transfer booke, stock 
ledgers, pledge books, make out the divi- 
dend warrants, and when the proprietore 
paid in upon their shares, to give them 
credit in the stock ledgers, and a general 
ledger. That the examinant computed 
interest on about 6,000/. in Thomson’s 
hands on account of the two last sales, 
which had never regularly been ‘brought 
to apg! : ae the examinant and Mr. 
Venables designed to take an 0 glia 
to acquaint captain Noleswort of ike 
large sum of money'in Thomson’s hands, 
which he had received on account of sales. 
That he used to compute the interest 
on aii and ‘notes for the half yearly 
dividen and carried it to the Committee; 
and, to the best of his ‘knowledge, ‘the 
total sum of interest and charges on un- 
redeemed pledges and notes not due, were 
not catered in any book. 8 
Captain Wiliam Burroughs ‘being-ex. 
amined in the most solemn ‘manner, said, 
That he was not certain to a month when 
he received the licence in 1728, but re- 
members he produced the same at the 
Board the next general meetmg; and is 
ositive he never shewed it to sir Robert 
sutton; and believes he was abroad when 
the examinant received the same: That it 
was known to a great many gentlemen 
when they obtained it, and believes most 
of the proprietors knew of the application 
for the same. 
Your Committee observe, That by the 
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account stated, and said to be balanced in 
June, 1731, between sir Archibald Grant 
and John Thomson, the balance appears 
to be 4371. 4s. 6fd. But by another ac- 
count made up by the said Thomson, and 
laid before your Committee to make good: 
his assertion, that the former account was 
collusive ; the balance due to him appears 
to be 16,358/. 11s. 14d. 

_ That it appears to your Committee by 
an account laid before them by Mr. John 
Harrison, that the total of goods that have 
ever been pledged at their house in Lon- 
don to the 16th of October 1731, was 
994,688/. 18s. 1d. of which it a Yee 
by the note book and general ledger of 
the said Corporation, that there had been 
issued notes on the said pledges, signed 
by the cashier, to the amount of 618,451 /. 
16s.; and that there had been received 
for principal money on part of the said 
pledges by redemptions and sales 598,628. 
6s. 43d. And that there has been paid 
for discharging the principal of part of the 
said notes 518,469/. 6s. So that there 
remains due for principal money lent 
396,060/. lls. 8$¢. And there is re- 


maining due on the said notes principal. 


money 99,982/. besides 44,000/. bonds 
exchanged for notes due: That to answer 
the said sum of 396,060/. 11s. 83d. be- 
fore-mentioned, and interest, the goods 
pledged in the warehouses belonging to 
the said house, did not, on the 16th of 
October, 1731, exceed 40,000/.: so that 
there must have been lent on fictitious 
pledges 356,060/. 11s. 82d. 

_ Your Committee observe, that of the 
Committee chosen the 25th of October, 
1725, sir Robert Sutton, Dennis Bond, 
esq., and Archibald Grant, esq. (now sir 
Archibald) continued to act to the end: 
And that William Burroughs, esq. suc- 
ceeded Joseph Gascoigne, esq. the 5th of 
May 1726; and that sir Thomas Mack- 
worth, bart. succeeded sir Fisher Tench ; 
and Robert Mann, esq. succeeded William 
Oaker, esq. the 22nd of December 1726 ; 
and that the said William Oaker succeeded 
gir Thomas Mackworth, the 22nd of Dec. 
1727; and that William Aislabie, esq. suc- 
ceeded the said William Oaker ; and the 
honourable Walter Molesworth, esq. suc- 
ceeded sir John Mcres the 23rd of Decem- 
ber 1729. 

Your Committee have now gone through 
the several matters referred to them, and 
lay this their final Report before the 

ouse. 


* 


Resolutions respecting the Report 


of the said C 
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Resolutions thereon.] After the reading 
of the said Report, the House came to the 
following Resolutions : 


1. “ That it appears to this House, 
That many notorious breaches of trust 
have been committed, and many indirect 
und fraudulent practices carried on, for 
some years last past, by persons concerned 
in the direction and management of the Cha- 
ritable Corporation for relief of industrious 
Poor, by assisting them with small sums, 
upon pledges, at Tegal interest. 

2. “ That sir Robert Sutton, knight of 
the bath, one of the Committee for manag- 
ing the affairs of the said Corporation, has 
been guilty of a neglect of duty in the 


‘management of the affairs of the said Cor- 


poration. | 

3. * That sir Archibald Grant, bart., 
one other of the said Committee, has been 
guilty of many notorious breaches of trust, 
and many indirect and fraudulent prac- 
tices in the management of the affairs of 
the said Corporation. 

4. “ That Dennis Bond, esq., one other 
of the said Committee, has been guilty of 
a neglect of duty in the management of 
the affairs of the said Corporation. 

5. * That William Burroughs, esq. one 
other of the said Committee, has becn 
guilty of many notorious breaches of trust, 
and many indirect and fraudulent prac- 
tices, in the management of the athurs of 
thesaid Corporation. 

6. * That William Squire, one of the 
assistants for managing the affairs of the 
said Corporation, isguilty of many notori- 
ous breaches of trust, and many indirect 
and fraudulent practices in the manage- 
ment of the atiairs of the said Corporation. 

7. “© That George Robinson, late cir- 
culating cashier to the said Corporation, 
has been guilty of many notorious breaches 
of trust, and many indirect and fraudulent 
practices, in the management of the affairs 
oration. 

8. * That John Thomson, late ware- 
house-keeper to the said Corporation, has 
been guilty of many notorious breaches of ~ 
trust, and many indirect and fraudulent 
practices, in the management of the affairs 
of the said Corporation. j 

9. “ That Richard Wolley, broker, and 
assistant to the said John Thomson, has 
been guilty of many indirect and fraudu- 
lent practices, in relation to the affairs of 
the said Corporation. | 

10. “ That Thomas Warren, broker, - 
and assistant to the said John Thomson, 
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has been guilty of many indirect and frau- 
dulent practices, in relation to the affairs 
of the said Corporation.”? 


DesatE in the Commons concerning a 
Bill to prevent the tnfamous PRACTICE OF 
StocxsosBinc.] April 30. An engrossed 
Bill, ‘ To prevent the infamous practice of 
‘Stockjobbing,’? was read the third time, 
wd a motion being made, That the Bill 
do pass ; the same was opposed by 


Mr. Glanville, who stood up, and spoke 
as follows: | 


Mr. Speaker ;—There is, in my opinion, 
avery greathardship to be put, by the Bill 
now before us, upon the proprietors of ‘the 
public funds. As the law now stands, 
a gentleman may sell his estate, a merchant 
or uadesman may sell his goods, every 
man may dispose of his property by a bar- 
gain tor time, or in whatever manner he 
piewses: but by this Bill the creditors of 
the public, those who have put their trust 
in the public faith, are to be laid under a 
particular restraint ; a restraint which they 
were no way subject to when they lent 
their money to the public ; and from Hence: 
forth they must not dispose of their pro- 
perty, but in the particular manner by this 
Bill prescribed, 

(am, Sir, as great an enemy to stockjob- 
bing as any gentleman in this House, and 
lor preventing that pernicious practice I 
shall be glad to join in any measures, which 
are not destructive to public credit, and in- 
jurious to private persons, with respect to 
the free use of their property: but, as I 
think the measures proposed by this Bill 
will certainly be destructive of the one, 
aod injurious to the other, therefore I can- 
not let it pass, without taking the liberty 
of offering my objections against it. 

(tis in all cases a great hardship put 
upon people, to subject them to penalties, 
which may often by meer ignorance be in- 
curred : but in this case, the hardship is 
the greater, because there are many pro- 
prictors of the public funds, particularly 
women, who cannot be presumed to be 
readers of acts of parliament: they put an 
entire confidence in their brokers, and, if 
the broker happens to neglect some of the 
forms prescribed, the most innocent per- 
sons may be broughtunder great penalties. 
Nay, I may say, that if this Bill passes Into 
a law, it will always be in the power of two 
or three brokers, to subject those that em- 
ploy them to the severe penalties to be 
enacted by this Bill; for if two brokers 
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should combine together, and enter in their 
books a bargain for time, as made between 
two of their correspondents, they might 
easily get a third person to combine with 
them, and to inform inst the presumed 
ro hee and seller ; the brokers books sworn 
to by the brokers, whom they usually em- 
ployed, would be a strong proof against 
them ; and thus two innocent men might 
be brought to suffer severely for an agree- 
ment, which had never entered into either 
of their heads. — 

It often happens, Sir, that a gentleman, 
who foresees that he shall have use for his 
money in three or four months time, is 
well satisfied with the price his stock then 
bears ; he cannot then sell out his stock for 
ready money, because he does not know 
what to do with his money in the mean 
time: but asthe law now stands, he may 
take advantage of the then current price 
of stock, he: may sell it out at that 
price, or perhaps at an advanced price 
to be delivered only when he knows he 
shall have occasion for the money ; this he 
acquaints his broker of, andthe broker may 
probably find him out a man who likes the 
then current price, and expects money to 
be thrown into his hands in three or four 
months, which he resolves te employ in 
that fund: in this case the buying and sell- 
ing for time is convenient for both, and it 
is not to be questioned, but that many are 
encouraged to become purchasers of stock 
upon this very account ; therefore the for- 
bidding of any such agreement for the fu- 
ture, will not only prove to be an incon- 
venience ¢o many, who are now possessed 
of stock, but will prevent some people be- 
coming purchasers, which, of consequence, 
will do harm to the public credit of the 
nation. 

It is well known, Sir, that the chief sup- 
port of the credit of our public funds 1» 
owing to the ready access ee have, at 
all times, to the money they have there 
lodged: but this ready access will, b 
this bill, be made very precarious to all 
those, who shall hereafter be obliged to 
sell at once all the property they have in 
any particular fund: for, if the purchaser 
should fail to comply with his agreement, 
the seller cannot, upon the transfer-day, 
compound the difference with him, and sel 
out his stock to another, in order to raise 
the moncy he has immediate use for: no, 
he must sue the man he sells to, and for 
that end he must make a transfer of his 
stock, which transfer must stand upon the 
books during the whole continuance of the 
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suit; he cannot in the mean time sell his 
stock to another, for if he did so, he would 
not be able to shew at the trial, that he 
had made a specifical performance on his 

art, and consequently he would certainly 
Be nonsuited, and obliged to pay costs. 
Th's, Sir, will be a most intolerable griev- 
ance upon all the proprietors of our pub- 
lic funds, and will make many of them re- 
solve to turn their money to some other 


e. 7 
I must be of opinion, that the making a 
law to prevent men’s coming to an amicable 
composition of any difference that may be 
between them, seems to me something ex- 
traordinary. This will be such a discou- 
ragement, that no man, I believe, will 
chuse to become a purchaser of any of our 
funds, when he knows that he cannot after- 
wards sell out his stock, without exposing 
himself to the danger of being involved in 
@ law suit, to which he is by law expressly 
prohibited to put any end Bf an amicable 
agreement: and if'a purchaser should, by 
any disappointment, be disabled to comply 
with the purchase he had made, but was 
willing to pay down, in ready money, . the 
difference, which might not, perhaps, 
amount to five pounds, it would: be ve 
hard to oblige him to stand out a law sult 
_ to the very last, which would cost him, at 
least, treble that money. | : : 
That clause, Sir, of obliging @ man to 
answer upon oath, in a case where great 
penalties may be incurred, seems likewise 
to me to be.a very new and a very extraor- 
dinary sort of clause; for it is no way 
consonant to the spirit of our laws, to 
oblige any man fo accuse himself: and as 
- it lays a foundation for every person, that 
is inclined to be malicious, to bring a Bill 
- in Chancery against any man, who is or 
ever was possessed of any of the public 
funds ; :it will consequently be a great dis- 
couragement to any man’s becoming a 
purchaser, or continuing to be a proprietor 
of those funds, and will of course tend to 
the destruction of all public credit. 
Another hardship I shall take notice of, 
is, Sir, that if this Bill passes, no man for 
the future can employ a merchant to buy 
or sell stock for him; for if a merchant 
should be employed and should charge 
commission for his trouble, he would incur 
some of the penalties of this Bill; unless 
he kept a regular book, and fairly entered 
therein all such transactions, in the same 
si as brokers are by this Bill obliged 
to do. 


All these, Sir, are hardships, which I 
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think the creditors of the public ought not 
to be subjected to, and therefore I cannot 
give my consent tothe passing of this Bill. 
I would sooner have taken notice of these 
things, but there happened to be such a 
noise and disturbance in the House, both 
7 the second reading of this Bill, and 
likewise when it was in the Committee, 
that I could not expect to be heard; and 
thercfore I did not then rise up to say any 
thing against it. 

Mr. Glanville was seconded by Mr. 
Bowles; and backed by 


Sir George Caswall, as follows, 


Mr. Speaker,—It is evident, that this 
Bill will be extremely inconvenient to all 
the proprietors or dealers in any of our 
public securities: the words of it are so 
general, that I do not know but that even 
navy bills, and contracts for furnishing the 
navy with provisions, will be comprehen- 
ded; and if they are, the usual way of 
dealing in such attairs will be entirely pre- 
vented, which may be of dangerous cen- 
sequence to-the nation; for it is well known, 
that those who contract for furnishing the 
navy with provisions, seldom or never have 
as much money of their own, as is sufficient 
for making good the contracts they enter 
into. It is usual for a man who has not 
perhaps 10,000/. of his own, to contract 
for furnishing the navy, with 40,0002. worth 
of provisions; and in such cases the mee 
thod always hitherto observed is, for the 
contractor, as soon as he has made such 
contract, to go to some monied man, who 
furnishes him with what money he stands 
in need of, upon his becoming bound for 
the money advanced with interest from the 
date; and obliging himself to deliver navy 
bills, at the price then agreed on, equal ta 
the principal money then advanced, and 
the interest that shall in the meantime grow 
due. ar 

These bills, Sir, I look on as public see 
curities, because oe are generally every 
year provided for by parliament; and 
therefore I take them to be within the ge- 
neral words of this Bill; and as all such 
bills vary a great deal in their price, inso- 
much, Sir, that I have known them at 454. 

er cent. discount, it will for the future be 
impossible for those, who contract for fur~ 
nishing the navy with provisions, to enter 
into any such agreement with any menied 
man whatever; consequently no man can 
hereafter contract for Rimiehing the navy, 
with more provisions than he can purchase 
with his own money, which will of course 
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make the provi for the na 
is one very imconvenience which must 
sree from this Bill; but there are so many 
ahers, that in my opinion, the title of the 


, Sir, 


Bil ought to to be altered, and instead of. 


calling it a Bill for preventing the scanda- 
lous 


ice of stock-jobbing, it ought to 


be a Bill for the destroying of public 


Sir John Barnard stood up in favour of 


the Bi, and said, 


Mr. Speaker ;—I did not offer, Sir, to 
fe up sooner, because a8 we are now upon 
the third reading of this Bill, against which 
there were few or no objections made in 
sny part of its progress through this House, 
Iwas willing to hear all the objections that 
were to be made against it, before I rose 
up to answer; that I might thereby give 
you as little trouble as possible. I am in- 
deed, surprized to hear any gentleman say, 
that there was upon any occasson such 4 
noise in the House that he could not be 
heard: it is true, when a Bill is passing, 
which is t to be a Bill of course, 
there are but few gentlemen give great at- 
tention to it; and upon such occasions, 
when gentlemen are not otherwise em- 
ployed, ga Aik fall a talking with one 
mother, which must of course occasion 
some little noise in the House: but every 
gentleman knows, that upon any such occa- 
fon, whoever inclines to speak to the Bilt 
in hand, may rise up and call to the chair. 
It is then the duty of the chair to order 
silence, and then the House will become 
attentive to the gentleman who is tospeak. 
This is the method of proceeding in this 
House; and this, Sir, you have always 
taken a proper care to see punctually 
observed. : 

I wish, Sir, with all my heart, that the 
tlemen had made their objections to 

Bill, when it was before the Commit- 
tee; for then it might have been made to 
their own liking, if it be possible to make 
any such Bill to their king. When any 
Bill is brought mto this House, it is usual 
for all gentlemen, who have a mind that 
some Bill of that nature should pass, to 
make their objections to the parts of it they 
fmd fault with, either upon the second 
reading, or upon its being committed ; be- 
cause, that if their objections be well found- 
ed, such amendments may be then made 
to the Bill, as may obviate all objections 
that can be reasonably made against it: 
but when gentlemen have nd mind that any 
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$0 prevent Siock Jobbing. — 
much 


‘if we judge that 
siderable, we are to throw out the Bill 


than subject ourselves to a greater. 
Sir, is certamly the proper rule to judge 
by m the present case, and therefore by © 
this rule let the Bill now before us be 
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Bill of that nature should , it is well | 
known that they reserve all their objections — 


to the very last, in order to throw out the 
Bill upon its third reading. For this rea~ 
son I must, Sir, have some suspicion, that 
those gentlemen, who now begm to make 
their objections against the Bill we have at. 
present before us, have no mind that any: 
such Bill should pass, as would effectually 
put an end to the practice of stock jobbing. 
I find, Sir, it is granted upon all hands, — 
that the practice of stock jobbing is per- 


‘nicieus to the trade, and to the peor of 


this nation: this then is an evil that ought 
to be remedied, if possible; and by the 
Bill naw before us, we are, at least we pro- 


‘pose, to remedy this evil. Now, Sir, in al¥ 


such cases, it is certain that no remedy car 
be proposed, but what will be attended 
with some inconveniences, and therefore 
we are to consider on which side the ba« 
lance lies; whether the inconveniences, 
designed to be remedied by the law pro= | 
posed, are more considerable than the in | 
conveniences that may be occasioned there- 
by; or if the last be more considerable 
than the first? If we judge that the first 
are the most considerable, we are surely to 
pass the Bill notwithstanding those incon- 
veniences that may be occasioned thereby: 
e last are the most con- 


and rather continue under the former évi 
This, 


tried. : 

The many bad consequences of stock 
jobbing are, I believe, welt known; and 
that it is high time to put an end to that 
infamous practice, 1s, what I hope, most 
gentlemen in this House are convinced of. 
It is a lottery, or rather a gaming house, 
publicly set up in the middle of the city 
of London, by which the heads of our mer- 
chants and tradesmen are turned from get- 
ting a livelihood or an estate,by the honest 
means of industry and frugahty ; and are 
enticed to become gamesters by the hopes 
of getting anestate at once. It is, Sir, not 
only a lottery, but a lottery of the very 
worst sort; because it is always in the 
power of the principal managers to bestow 
the benefit tickets as they have a mind. | 
It is but lately since, by the arts and practi- 
ces of stock jobbing, the East-India stock 


“was run up to 2004. per cent. and in a little 


time after it tumbled down again below’ 
150/.; several millions were lost.and -won 
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by this single job, and many poor men 
were undone; so bare-faced were some men 
at that time, in the infamous practice of 
atock jobbing, that, after that stock — 
to fall, they sold it cheaper for time 

for ready money; which no man would 
have done, unless he had been made ac- 
quainted with the secret which came after- 
warcs to be unfolded, but was then known 
to a very few. 

We know, Sir, how apt mankind are in 
their own nature to become gamesters ; 
but to this game of stock jobbing, our mer- 
chants, tradesmen, and shop-keepers are 
al tie notonly by their owninclinations, 

ut also by some of their acquaintance, 
who have taken up ths trade of being bro- 
kers in Exchange-Alley. It is natural 
for men to endeavour to make the most of 
the business they pursue; and where 
there are sucha number of brokers, we may 
believe that some of them do endeavour to 

ersuade all those of their acquaintance to 

ecome stock jobbers. The broker comes 
perhaps to the merchant, and talks to him 
of the many fatigues and dangers, the great 
trouble and the small profits, that arein the 
way of trade ; and after having done all he 
can to put the man out of conceit with his 
own business, which is often too easily ef- 
fected, he then tells him, that if he will al- 
Jow him to dig for him in the rich mine of 
EExchange-Alley, he may get more for him 
in a day than he could get by his trade in a 
twelvemonth. Thus the merchant is per- 
suaded; he engages, he goes on for some 
time, but never knows what he is doing till 
he is quite undone; his just creditors are 
surprized ; what, say they, this man had a 
good stock to begin with, he has had a 
good trade for several years, he never lived 
extravagantly: wnat is become of his effects 
and money? they enquire, they search 
into his affairs, and at last perhaps they find 
out, that the whole was gamed away by his 
broker in Exchange- Alley. 

This, Sir, may, forwhat I know, increase 
public credit for a time; but I am sure it 
1g a great discouragement to trade, which 
is the chief, the only solid support of pub- 
lic credit, and it is the ruin of all private 
credit; it destroys that mutual faith among 
merchants, by which only our trade can be 
madeto prosper and flourish. This, Sir, is 
a domestic evil; an evil which, though fatal 
in its consequences, yet does not perhaps 
immediately draw any money out of the na- 
tion; but there is a foreign evil attending 
the game of stock jobbing, by which the na- 
tton may be plundered of great sums of mo- 
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ney at once. It is, by the means of stock 
jobbing, always in the power of every fo- 
reign court, to raise contributions upon 
this nation whenever they please; they 
have no more to do but to send over, and 
order a great deal of stock to be sold out at 
the current price for time, then raise an 
alarm of the Pretender, or some suchalarm, 
by which they may make all our public 
funds fall perhaps 20/. per cent. and so pur- 
chase stock 20/. per cent. cheaper than 
they sold in order to perform their part of 
the contracts they had before made for 
time. Thus, Sir, they may make a harvest 
of the fall of our public funds ;_ and as they 
know best when the alarm will blow over, 
they may make a new harvest of their rise. 

ese, Sir, are but a few of the many 
inconveniences that arise by stock jobbing. 
Give me leave now to examine those in- 
conveniences which, it is pretended, will 
be occasioned by the passing of this Bill 
into a law. As to the real and honest 
creditors of the public, I have as great a 
regard for that faith, which ought to be 
preserved towards them, as any gentleman 
whatever: I shall never be for domg any 
thing that may lessen their security, as to 
the payment either of their aa or 
interest, and I wish that every gentleman 
in this House were of the same mind. 
But can it be said, that the making such 
regulations, as the public good requires 
for the transferring of their property from 
one to another, is any impeachment of the 
public faith? The preventing of stock- 
jobbing is so far from being a breach of 
public faith, that I am sure it is what all 
the honest creditors of the public wish and 
desire ; and as there is nothing in the Bill 
that can be a hardship upon any fair pur- 
chaser or seller, it will be so far from be- 
aA destructive to public credit, that it 
will rather increase it; because it will make 
the value of every man’s property in the 
public funds more certain and invariable. 
All those, who have no other aim but to 
receive their dividends punctually, and to 
have their SA as money secure, choose 
to be in that fund which is subject to the 
fewest and least mutations; and this is the 
reason that we always see the annuity- 
funds bear a higher price in proportion 
than any of our trading-stocks. 

To say, that no penalty ought to be in- 
flicted on a practice that is found to be in- 
consistent with the public good, because 
persons ignorant of the law may thereby 
suffer, seems to me, Sir, to be a very odd 
pretence. I hope gentlemen will, in all 
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ether cases, be as careful of inflicting pe- 
naliics upon the subject; it is indeed what 
oucht never to be done but in cases of the 
utmost necessity: but where the advance- 
ment of the public good, or the security 
ef private property, can be come at in no 
other way, it must be done; and every 
man is obliged to know the law, or to ap- 
pir himself to those that do. In the pre- 
sent case, no man can by ignorance sub- 
ject himself to the nenalties proposed by 
this Bill, without some dishonest intent ; 
for ] am convinced, that no man ever did, 
or ever will either buy or sell stock for 
time, unless he knows more, or at least 
thinks he knows more, about that stock 
than the man to whom he sells, or from 
whom he buys; which intention is certain- 
ly not very fair’ though, when it is not ex- 
tended too far, it may be necessary to 
overlook it in the way of commerce. 

This, Sir, leads me to consider the pre- 
tended convenience of bargains in stock 
for time. Suppose a gentleman finds he 
must sell out his stock three months hence ; 
suppose another .expects money in three 
months time, which he intends to lay out 
on the purchase of stock ; I believe neither 
the one will purchase, nor the other sell till 
that time comes, unless he knows, or thinks 
he knows, some secret relating to that stock 
which other people are not aware of; for 
if he that is to sell expects no variation in 
the value of his property, why should he 
sell till he has occasion for his money? 
But granting that he is so much satisfied 
with the then current price, that he abso- 
lutely resolves to sell at that very time, 
may he not sell for ready money, and 
lodge his money in the bank till he has oc- 
casion for it, since no man can pretend 
but that his money is as secure when 
lodged in the bank, as it can be in any of 
our public funds? And as to the buyer, 
I am sure no wise man will venture to pur- 
chase stock till he has the money at com- 
mand; unless he does it in expectation 
that the stock will rise, which is downright 
gaming, and what is intended by this Bill 
to be prevented. | 

As to a man’s being obliged to answer 
upon oath to any bill filed against him, it 
can be no hardship; because whoever 
does so answer, | fairly discovers the 
agreement made, is free from all penal- 
ties ; he becomes liable to nothing but to 
return the money which he received; and 
as the law now stands, whoever receives 
money to another’s use, is obliged to an- 
swer upon oath, and will be obliged to 
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return the money he confesses so to have 
received. 

To pretend, Sir, that by this Bill men 
may be subjected to great penalties, by the 
perjury and conspiracy of two or three 
brokers, is another objection for which 
there is no foundation; for against perju- 
ries and conspiracies there can be no guard 
but that of a fair trial by an honest jury ; 
by such a trial any such conspiracy might 
probably be discovered; it would de al- 
most impossible for three rogues to con- 
cert their story so together, but that the 
conspiracy would be discovered by exa- 
mining them apart, and cross-questioning 
each, in the manner usual at all trials; so 
that this too is nothing but an imaginary 
evil, and is as strong an objection against 
every penal law, that ever was or.ever canbe 
enacted, as it is against the Bill before us. 
' There is nothing in this Bill, Sir, that 
can oblige any man to go to law, either as 
plaintiff or defendant, contrary to his in- 
clinations, or that can prevent his making 
up any difference there may be between 
him and another; for though the buyer of 
the stock may not perhaps be able to pay 
for the stock he had bought, because of 
some disappointment he has in the mean 
time met with, yet it is not to be presumed, 
that he will not be able to pay the differ- 
ence in ready money ; and if he can pay that 
in ready money at the books, cannot he im- 
mediately sell out the stock to another at 
the then current price; and thereby raise 
the rest of the money, which he may order 
to be delivered to the man who sold to 
him? May not every ,bargain be thus 
specifically performed, if the parties are 
inclined so to do? In this the only incon- 
venience is, that there must be a double 
transfer, which is performed with so little 
trouble or expence, that, I hope, it will be 
no way regarded in the present debate: 
and as it may be supposed, that, if this 
Bill passes into a law, there will be few or 
no purchasers, but such as are able to per- 


form it the time they purchase ; therefore, 


the other objection of the seller’s being 
obliged to keep his stock till the end of a 
tedious law-suit, is of no weight; for as 
every purchaser will be able, and will 
probably be willing to perform his part of 
the agreement, it is not to be presumed, 
that there will be any law-suits upon that 
head. 

I am really surprized, Sir, to hear gen- 
tlemen talk of their being, by this Bill, 
prevented from employing a merchant or 
friend to buy or sell stock for them; such 
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gentlemen do not, it seems, know that 
commission and brokerage are two different 
articles: if amerchant is employed to buy 
or sell stock for another, he may either do 
it himself, or he may employ a broker ; if 
he employs a broker, he charges both bro- 
kerage and commission, and if he does it 
himself he charges only commission: in 
neither case does he act as a broker, nor 
will he be obliged to keep any book for 
that purpose. 

I have now, Sir, gone through all: the 
matcrial objections I have heard made 
against the Bill. I hope I have shewn 
that there is no weight in any of them; 
I hope I have shewn that all the in- 
conveniences, which are pretended to 
arise from this Bill, are imaginary ; and 
I think, I jhave shewn very real incon- 
veniencies arising from the infamous 
practice of stockjobbing; and every gen- 
tleman in the House may suggest to him- 
self a great many mere. We ought to 
consider that no bad custom or practice 
ever crept into any nation, but what some 
people got by; and, let the practice be as 
pernicious as it will, we may presume that 
those who get by it, will endeavour to raise 
objections against every effectual remedy 
that can be offered; but as no gentleman 
in this House can be any way concerned 
in the gettings by stock jobbing, so, Lhope, 
they will not allow themselves to be misled 
by any frivolous objections started, without 
Aloors, by those who are. 


Mr. Brooksbank stood up next, and 
spoke against the Bill as follows: 


Mr. Speaker ;—I doubt not but there 
was a great deal of money lost and won by 
the late sudden rise and fall of East India 
stock, and I am persuaded that a great 
many of those, who became purchasers upon 
the rise of that stock, were such as never 
intended to hold the stock for the sake of 
the dividend, but that they were such as 
bought only with a view of making an ad- 
‘vantage, by selling it out again at an ad- 
vanced price: this, it is true, is a sort of 
gaming, but it is of such a sort as_ cannot 
be entirely prevented, even by the Bill now 
before us; so that in sucha case no great 
benefit can be expected by the Bull, and 
mm many cases it will certainly be attended 
with great inconveniences. I shall men- 
tion only two; the first of which is that of 
the Long Annuities: it often happens that 
in the sale of such public secunties, the 
seller must deduce Fis title in the same 
manner, as if he were to sell a land-estate ; 
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so that it will be impossible for him to 
compleat the conveyance in ten days, 
which is the time limited in this Bill; and 
therefore I am of opinion, that the sale of 
such annuities will, in many cases, become 
ri eae if this Bill 
a law. 


ould pass into 


It is certain, Sir, that the merchants 


may sell goods to be delivered at any time 
the contractors shall agree on: I know 
that in the Russian trade it is usual for the 
merchants concerned in that trade, to en- 
ter into contracts to deliver hemp at a cer- 
tain price, at a certain future time, though, 
perhaps, at the time of making the con- 
tract, the hemp is not so much as. pur- 
chased or contracted for in Russia: 
is a privilege which is enjoyed by all mer- 


this 


chants with respect to the goods they deal 
in, and I can see no reason why the pro- 


prietors of our public funds should not en- 
joy the same privilege. 


The other inconvenience | shall men- 


tion, is, that of the disappointments which 


some of the public creditors may meet 


with in the sale of their properties, which 


will certainly be much aggravated by this 
Bill: suppose a man enters into an agree- 
ment for the purchase of a land estate, and 
covenants to pay the price agamst such a 
day: under a great penalty; for enabling 
him to perform his agreement he sells out 
10,000. of his stock, to be delivered some 
few days before that day on which he is, 
by his covenant, obliged to pay for his 
estate: suppose the purchaser of the 
stock does not come to accept of the stock, 


or to pay the price; as the law now stands, 


the seller of the stock may make a tender 
of his stock at the books, and may sell it 
out next transfer-day at the risk of the 
buyer, by which he is enabled to pay for his 
estate, and he may recover from the pur- 
chaser of his stock, what he lost by his not 
accepting and paying for the stock accord- 
ing to agreement; but if this Bill passes 
into a law, the seller of stock must, I pre- 
sume, keep his stock, till the end of the 
Jaw-suit between him and the buyer, in or- 
der that he may be always ready to make 
a specifical performance ; by which means, 
if he has no other fund for raising ready 
money, he must subject himself to the 
penalty of his covenant as to the purchase 
oftheestate. As these are inconveniencies 
which may often occur, I think it is hard 
to subject the proprietors of the public 
funds to them; and therefore I shall be 
against the Bill’s passing in the form it s 


at present. 
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Sir Robert Walpole, spoke next : 

Mr. Speaker ;—I wish the objections 
now started against the passing of this Bill, 
had been mentioned either upon the second 
reading, or in the Committee. I do really 
think that the Bill might havebeen drawnup, 
as to some parts of it, with something more 

icuity, so as to have intirely obviated 
the objections now made to it: but as most 
dthe objections now made are founded 
mon mistakes, as to the meaning and in- 
tention of the Bill, I am therefore of opi- 
nion, that they ought not tobe of weight 
enough to prevent its passing. 

re slice the henoursble gentleman 
was pleased to mention about navy-con- 
tracts, I cannot think that they come any 
way under the case now before us. The 
navy always contracted to pay ready mo- 
ney to all those who agree to furnish them 
with any stores or provisions; and after a 
man-has entered into such a contract, he 
may certainly sell, or assign any interest, 
or any share of the interest he has there- 
in, to another, notwithstanding the Bill now 
before us. Upon such contracts the mo- 
ney is indeed generally paid by navy-bills, 
but that cannot hinder the private con- 
tractor to raise money upon his contract 
after what manner he pleases; he may 
even oblige himself to deliver navy-bills at 
wach a price; for, before they are issued, 
they cannot be deemed to be public secu- 
Titres; and if, upon delivering the stores 
and provisions, the navy should actually 
pey ready money to the private contractor, 
can it be so much as pretended, that he 
would be then obliged to deliver navy- 
bills to the person, from whom he had bor- 
rowed money upon his contract with the 
Ravy : eocld not, in such a case, the re- 
payment of the money borrowed with in- 
terest be a full performance of his engage- 
ment with the lender? WNavy-bills, ine 
deed, after they are once issued, do cer- 
tainly become public securities, and then 
they are to be bought and sold in the 
manner prescribed by this Bill, which can 
no way injure public credit. , 

As to the objection against compound- 
ing, or voluntarily receiving any differ- 
ence I cannot think, that the laws, as to 
the performance on the seller’s part, is 
any way altered by this Bill. He is not 
by this Bill obliged to keep the stock sold 
in his possession, any longer than he was 
before ; he may certainly perform upon 
his part by a tender of the stock, in the 
same mammeras he could have done before ; 
be may then sell-out his stock, and he may 
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bring his action against the buyer for not 
performing his of the contract, upon 
which action he will recover the differen 
b of damages. 

" Tadbed, that objection relating to the 
Long Annuities has something more in it, 
and therefore, I wish it had been provided 

inst by some words, or some clause in 
the Bill; but it is a case that will happen 
but seldom, and the difficulty may be, b 
proper management and dispatch, in all 
cases surmounted, and theretore I do not 
think it sufficient for throwing out the 
Bill; for the practice of stock-jobbing has 
been so prejudicial to this nation, that no 
trivial objection ought to take place against 
a Bill by which, I think, that practice will 
be prevented for the future. 

have, Sir, long wished for some such 
Bill: every one knows, how even the ad- 
ministration has been some times distressed 
by the practices of stock jobbers: they 
have correspondents settled at all the 
courts of Europe, and upon all occasions 
of moment they have their expresses, who 
make-much greater dispatch than the go- 
vernment’s expresses can do, because they 
are generally much better paid, and better 
2 gules for that purpose. 

must say, Sir, that the late practices in 
the East-India stock were really something 
surprising; there might perhaps be some, 
who upon its rise bought only with a view 
of selling out again at an advanced price ; 
but I am persuaded there were others, who 
bought even at the highest price with an 
honest intention, and without any other 
view but that of holding the stock they 
bought, and taking their dividends, as they 
should become due. The price of that 
stock, and of every other stock, must al- 
ways be according to the value of money 
at that time, and the dividend made, or 
that may probably be made upon the 
stock: at that time our 4/. per cent. were 
selling at a premium, even our 3/. per cent. 
were selling at very near par; and there- 
fore we must conclude, that according to 
the value of money at that time, an an- 
nuity of 4/. per cent. was very well worth. 
100/. principal money. That Company 
had divided eight per cent. for man 
years; they but just before paid 200,000%. 
to the government for a prolongation of 
their term; and at the same time they had 
declared they were able to do all this, and 
likewise to pay off 4 or 500,000/. of thetr 
bonds, out of the profits of their trade: 
from all which, those who were not in the 
deepest secret of their affairs, had very 
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ood reason to conclude, that they would 
ave been able to have continued the same 
_ dividend for many years to come, and that 
therefore 100/. East India stock was a 
cheap a aaa when bought even for 
2004. e resolution was soon after taken 
for diminishing their dividend, and that 
was as natural a reason for the fall of their 
stock as their former declarations had been 
for its rise. What were the motives for 
this management I shall not pretend to de- 
termine ; but I am afraid, that the game 
of stock-jobbing is often the cause of ma- 
nagements in that, and all other public 
funds: if we destroy the cause, the effects 
must cease; and of consequence the price 
of all public stocks will become more cer- 
tain and fixed, which will, lam sure, make 
them more valuable to all honest purcha- 
sers. The fluctuating of the price can be 
ho advantage to any but brokers and to 
those who have a mind to make indirect 
advantages by stock jobbing; those practi- 
ees will, I think, be prevented by this Bill; 
consequently it will tend to the improve- 
ment of public credit, and therefore I shall 
be for its passing. 


Lord Hervey spoke against the Bill : 


Mr. Speaker ;—In the debate now be- 
fore us, i cannot agree with my honoura- 
ble friend over the way. I must be of opi- 
nion, that if this Bill passes, no seller can 
sue for any difference upon the stock sold, 
nor can he recover damage, which I take 
to be the same with difference, unless he 
has the stock in his possession the whole 
time of the suit: by this Bill every bar- 
gain is to be specifially performed, and 
therefore the seller, as I eke it, must sue 
only for a specifical performance, which 
no seller can pretend to sue for, unless he 
is, at all times, during the continuance of 
the suit, in a condition and ready to per- 
form specifically upon his part, for which 
end he must always have of that stock 
which he has sold, at least as much as he 
is obliged to deliver to the buyer ; and 
therefore, if a man has sold all the share 
he has in any public fund, in order to ena- 
ble him to perform his part of an agree- 
ment about something else, if the buyer 
does not come to take the stock, and pa 

the price, the seller must subject himself 
to.the penalty of his other agreement, or 
he must give up all peace for recover- 
ing any thing from the buyer of his stock, 
either by way of difference or damages. 
This will be a great hardship upon all 
stockholders, and as they will, by this Bill, 
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be subjected to a great many other incon- 

veniences, and to several dangerous and 

heavy penalties, I shall therefore be against 

its passing. 

ad William Yonge spoke next for the 
ill : 


Mr. Speaker ;—In the case now before 
us, I take it to be of no consequence, whe- 


ther or no the seller can recover either 


difference or damages, and therefore, whe- 
ther or no they be in effect the same is no 
material question. I am very well con- 
vinced, that no circumstances can ever 
lay a man under the necessity of selling or 
buying for time ; no man can so much as 
have an inclination that way, unless he be 
endued with something of the spirit of 
gaming, or unless he knows a secret, by 
which he thinks he can make an unjust ad- 
vantage of the person he sells to, or pur- 
chases from; and therefore, Sir, I look 
upon the putting a final end to this prac- 
tice to be one of the principal aimns of this 
Bil. I really, Sir, must say, that I have 
not heard one material objection offered 
against this Bill, and as I was one of those 
appointed to bring it in, I can say, that all 
possible care was taken to make the words 
as plain, and the terms as easy, as were 
consistent with putting an effectual end to 


the evil against which the Bill was originally 


proposed. However, as the Billis to goto 
the other House, I do not know but some 
few words may be added or altered, in order 
to obviate, as much as possible, all objec- 
tions that have been or may be made to the 
Bill. | . be 

Sir John Barnard spoke again : 


Sir ;—It is very certain that Long An- 
nuities are included in this Bill; they must 
not be bought or sold hereafter but accord- 
ing tothe manner perscribed by this Bull : 
but I am certain this can be no objection to 
the passing of it; for no wise man, no ho- 
nest man, will presume to sell any thing 
until he has made his title to it as clear as 
the nature of the thing can admit of; and 
therefore I think, that no possessor of a 
Long Annuity will presume to sell until 
after he has deduced his title, and made it 
so clear, that no difficulty can be made in 
approving of it, in which case all such bar- 
gains may be specifically performed within 
ten days after the making thereof; but if 
any accidental delay should in the mean 
time happen, the parties may, by mutual 
consent, put offthe specifical performance 
for what time they please ; there is nothing 
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inthis Bill that can prevent such a mutual 
indulgence. 
I did not before take notice of the objec- 
tion made, that this Bill, if it passes, may 
be the occasion of the bringing many suits 
in equity against the possessors of our pub- 
ic This, I must say, I am sur- 
prized at. What guard has any man, as 
the law now stands, against Chancer 
suits ? May not any man now bring a Bill 
in equity against me, and set forth, that I 
sana a a large sum of money, though I 
never had any dealings with the man in my 
life? Such a Bill may certainly be brought, 
but [know what would be the fate of it; 
I know it would be dismissed with costs : 
this is my dependence, I know I have never 
done any thing that may render me liable 
to the having of sucha Billbrought against 
me, and therefore I depend on it that no 
such Bil] will ever be brought. And would 
it not be the same if the Bill aid pct us 
should 2 Isitto be tan 
man would subject himself to the Sante! 
ateexpence of ten or twelve pounds, and 
the danger of being obliged to pay twenty 
or thirty more, unless he had very strong 
agamst the man whom he made de- 
to his Bill? This, Sir, is really 
patting cases almost impossible, in order 
ence to raise objections against a 
Bill, for the remedy of what is, by every 
gentleman in this House acknowledged to 
de, a most insufferable evil. 


Mr. Glanville stood up again, and 


> 


Sir ;—I must observe, that the possessor 


of a long annuity, who has a mind to sell, 
may think his title as clear as the sun at 
noon-day, and yet when he comes to shew 
it to the purchaser he may find several ob- 
jections ; in such case it must be laid before 


the purchaser’s counsel, he must exa-_ 


mine all the title-deeds, and a conveyance 
must be drawn up and settled by counsel, 
both for the seller and buyer; and this will 
be admitted, I believe, not to be practi- 


cable in ten days, so that I must still be of 


inion, that the sale of such public securi- 
tes will, by this Bill, be made very dan- 
gerous and difficult, if not altogether m- 
possible. 

Asto Bills in equity, it is certain that no 
man will ever file such a Bill unless he ex- 
pects some discovery by the defendant’s 
answer. As the law now stands, no man 
can expect any discovery from a map with 
whom he never had any transactions; but 
by the Bill now before us, every man will 
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have some encouragement to expect a dis- 
covery of something he may 
ph of by the defendant’s answer, if 
su 


ean ad. 


efendant ever was a dealer in any 
of our, public funds ; because, if he ever 


made a contract contrary ta the terms. of 
this Bill, he will be obliged to discover it 
by his answer, and though he may be there- 
by discharged from the penalty, yet the 


other party contracting with him is not ; so 
that the person who files the bill, may 
thereby make an advantage, either by re- 
covering. the money received by the de- 


fendant upon an unlawful contract, or by 


eons an information upon that answer 
or recovering a penalty from the other 
party concerned in such unlawful contract 
or composition ; and therefore, I think, it 
is evident, that if this Bill the pro- 
aie of the public funds will be more 
iable to have Bills in equity preferred 
against them than any other persons in the 
kingdom are. 

I shall conclude, Sir, with taking notice 
of one case where people are often obliged 
to sell before they can be ready to deliver, 
and that is in the case of executors and 
trustees, where the trust-stock must gene- 
rally be sold by a Bill in Chancery. In 
such cases, according to the practice now 
observed, they must sel] before they bring 
their Bill, because the purchaser is always 
made a party to the sult ; and every man 
knows thata chancery suit cannot be begun 
and ended, and the bargain specifically per- 
formed in ten days time. 


Mr. Bootle spoke next : 


Sir ;—I rise up only to rectify some mis- 
takes that I find gentlemen seem to be in, 
with respect to the present practice of the 
law. According to the present _prac- 
tice, no man that sells stock is obliged 
to keep his stock for any time aee 
the day, on which he contracted to deliver 
it: ifthe buyer do not come on that day to 
accept the stock, and pay the price he 
agreed to give for it, the seller makes pub- 
lication at the books for him to come and 
accept, and pay for the stock which he is 
then ready to deliver according to his con- 
tract: tlien an actual transfer is made upon 
the books, and that transfer stands until 
the shutting up of the books for that day ; 
if, in that time, the buyer do not come to 
accept of, and pay for the stock so trans- 
ferred, the transfer is then cancelled; and 
upon next transfer-day the seller may sell 
his stock to whomgoever he pleases at the 
current price of that day; and if he sells it 
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at a loss, he has an action upon a breach of 
covenant against the buyer, upon which 
action he always recovers the difference by 
way of damages. The publication and 
transfer, made at the books upon the da 
agreed on and proved duly in court, is af 
ways taken for a specifical performance on 
the part of the seller ; and the buyer has no 
title to come, at any time after that day, to 
demand a new specifical performance. ‘This 
is the present practice in all such cases, 
and I am sure there is nothing in the Bill 
now before us which can alter the pre- 
sent practice in that respect; and there- 
fore tate conclude, that as to this case, 
no stockholder can be brought under any 
difficulty or hardship by the Bill now be- 
fore us. 

With respect, Sir, to the Long Annui- 
ties, why may not they be sold as land-es- 
tates eerily are? Inthe sale of land-es- 
tates, when the seller finds out one who is 
willing to be the purchaser, the first thing 
he does is to satisfy him about the title, be- 
fore they so much as talk about the price, 
or examine particularly into the value of 
the estate to be sold. Ifthis method be 
observed with respect to the sale of Long 
Annuities, it cannot be said, but that the 
agreement may be specifically performed 
by both parties, within ten days after mak- 
ing the same. | 

As to the sale of stock vested in execu- 
tors or trustees, there is no necessity of sell- 
ing it before the Bill in Chancery be fled ; 
there .is no necessity of selling it before a 
decree passes for that purpose: it may be 
su gested in the Bill, that such a man is 

illing to become a purchaser, and he may 
be made a party to the suit, as well as ifhe 
had actually become a purchaser ; the ef- 
fect would be the same, and he would get 
his costs in the one case as well as in the 
other. 

And as to Stockholders being exposed 
to the danger of having Bills in Chancery 
_ filed frequently against them, there is no- 
thing in it; no fair dealer in stocks- can 
ever be exposed to such a danger, for who- 
ever files such a Bill must set forth the un- 
lawful contract particularly ; we are not to 
imagine, that, from any clause in this Bill, 
a man will be allowed to bring in a bill in 
equity, end suggest generally that the de- 
fendant has made some unlawful contracts 
in stocks, and pray that he may be obliged 
to discover all his dealings; no, the plaintiff 
must certainly set forth the particular con- 
tract of which he prays a discovery; and 
this he cannot do, unless there has not only 
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been some such unlawful contract, but such 
an unlawful contract as he has had some ine 
formation of; ‘and if upon the issue of the 
cause his information appears to be ground- 
less, he may expect to be made pay all costs 
of suit; so that no man can have reason t@ 
be afraid of any such bills being filed 
against him, unless he has actually made 
some unlawful contract; and that no such 
man should rest in security is the very de- 
sign of this Bill. | 
In short, Sir, from all the objections 
that have been started, and all the cases 
that have been put, I can see nothing but 
pretended or imaginary difficulties; and as 
the Bill now before us will, in my opmion, 
put an end to many real evils, which are of 
the most dangerous consequence both to 
the trade and credit of this nation, there- 
fore I shall with all my heart be for its 
passing in this House, and I hope it will be 
passed into 4 law. 


The Bill against Stock-jobbing passes the 
Commons: but ts dropped by He Lords.} 
Then the question oe put, That the Bill 
do pass, it was carried in the affirmative 
by 55 against 49; and was sent up to the 
Lords, who made so many alterations 
therein, that it was afterwards dropped. 


Debate in the Commons on a Motion for 
a Lottery of One Million towards the Relief 
of the Speers by the Charitable Corpora- 
tion.| May 4. The Commons being in 
a grand Committee to consider of methods 
for relief of the Sufferers by the Charitable 
Corporation, the lord Tyrconnel moved, 
That a sum not exceeding one million be 
raised, by way of Lottery, for that purpose, 
His lordship was opposed by Mr. Sandys ; 
who was answered by sir William Yonge, 
Hereupon 


Mr. Erle stood up and said, 


Sir ;—I am very much for giving all the 
relief we can to such as are objects of cha- 
rity, but I am as much against doing it by 
ple of Lottery ; for by such a method, in 
order to relieve those who have been 
cheated and undone, we shall give a han- 
dle, by which a much greater number of 
weak and simple persons may be undone. 


Mr. Palmer spoke next: 


Sir ;—I always was, and always shall be 
against Lotteries, of whatever kind, or on 
whatever occasion, and therefore oe 
but be against the proposition now made to 
us. ‘I shall be glad to see thuse poor, ‘uns 

ba, 


ad 

le relieved, and, and I hope 
en sie dber methods may be fallen 
on for procuring that relief; but do not 
let us think of giving them relief by set- 
tng up what has been always deemed a 
public nuzsance ; I believe it will be a bet- 
ter way for us to grant a sum of money to 
the crown, for the relief of those of the 
Sufferers who are really objects of com- 
pusion: this method I mention only to 
the Committee ; but, whatever relief is to 
be granted, I think jt ought to be very 
much confined, for as to all those who 
shall “pear to have been gamesters in that 
stock, they no more merit the compassion 
ofthe public, than those who are undone 
sta gaming table. I doubt much if any 
of the men who became adventurers in 
that Corporation deserve much compas- 
son; I am afraid, that most of them pur- 
chased, either with a view of making an 
unjust profit by the advanced price of the 
shares they bought, or with a view to have 
a higher interest for their money, than 
what they were by law intitled to, and in 
ether case they are almost as fraudulent as 
those who were the r8; for he that 
cheats, or extorts from a man a shilling, is 
as much guilty of fraud, as he that cheats 
him out of 1,000/. Indeed, as to the la- 


ae 


be confined to the fair sex only. 
Lord Tyrconnel replied : 


Sir;—I have as great a regard for the 
fair sex as the gentleman who spoke last, 
and with him I think, that they are really 
the oa objects of compassion; but, 
Sir, let us consider, that many of those 
gentlemen, who have been undone, have 
wives and daughters, and I cannot but look 
upon the wives and daughters of such men 


to be at least as great objects of compas- |. 


sion, as any of those ladies who have been 
undone by their own act and deed. 


Sir Charles Wager rose and said : 


Sir ;—I must think, that the only means 
we can think of for relieving the unhappy 
Sufferers in that Corporation, is to make a 
Lottery for their benefit; but I must like- 


wise be of opinion, that a Lottery of a mil-. 
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lion will be too large; I believe one of 
500,000/. may be sulficient; and therefore 
I shal] second the motion to the amount of 
Sir Joseph Jekyll spoke against the 
motion as follows : 

Sir ;—Before we think of granting any 
money to the crown, or of granting money 
in any other way, for the relief of those 
Sufferers, we ought first to consider, whe- 
ther or no we have any power or authority 
to tax the le, or to a away the 
public money for the relief of any private 
persons. I must really be of opinion, that 


we have no such power; we are indeed to 


dispose of the public money, but then we - 
are to dispose of it for public uses; we are 
not to convert jt either to our own use, or 
to the use of any private person: It is true, 
we have sometimes granted money to the 
king for the rewarding of private persons, 
but such ts have ee been made for 
some services rendered by those persons 
to the public ; and therefore, what money 
was in that way granted, was really for the 
use of the public. Even the raising of 
money by a Loner) is raising Money upon 
the people, and if any part of the money 
so raised is pent’ away to private per- 
sons, I must look upon it to be a converting 
the public money to the use of private per- 
sons, which I think we have no power to 
do; and upon that account, as well as on 
account of the many inconveniences that 
attend Lotteries, I must be against the 
motion. | 


Mr. Winnington spoke next in behalf 
of the motion : 


Sir ;—I have always had a great regard 
for the opinion of the honourable and 
learned gentleman who spoke last, but I 
hope he will excuse me, if I say that I do 
not think the objections he has now made 
against the proposition in hand, are near 
so strong as those usually made by him. 
As to our power of granting money for 
the relief in question, I do not know what 


f ashe we may have in that respect ; but 


am sure there are several instances, 
where we have granted even a public tax 
for the relief of private persons. One 
such instance, Sir, is within my knowledge, 
and is so late, that every gentleman in 
this House may remember it ; that is, the 
case of the suitors in chancery, whose 
money had been lost by the misconduct of 
the late lord chancellor, and the then 
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masters in chancery: it is well known 
that this House laid a tax upon the law, 
which I take to be a tax upon the people, 
because the whole is paid by the clients 
in that court, and not i be lawyers ; 
and the money to arise by this tax was ap- 
riated towards making good the loss, 
. which the suitors in that court had sus- 
tained. Another instance of the same na- 
ture is that tax, which was ted for 
relief of the orphans within the city of 
London; and [I believe several other in- 
stances could be given, if we were to exa- 
mine the Jou of this House—How- 
ever, Sir, I do not take this to be the ques- 
tion now before us. It is not proposed to 
impose any tax, or to grant any money to 
the crown for the relief of those unhappy 
sufferers ; for I cannot imagine how it can 
be thought, that the granting a lottery is 
either a tax or,an imposition upon the 
public. By granting a lottery we do not 
_ oblige any man to pay towards it, no man 
is to be forced to become an adventurer ; 
it is not really so much a t of money, 
as it is a repeal in so far of an act of par- 
liament lately made against private lotte- 
ries ; for, if it were not for that statute, 
the Charitable Corporation could of them- 
selves set up such a lottery as is now pro- 
posed: and as the making of that law 
was occasioned by the many frauds that 
were committed by the means of private 
lotteries, and the downright bites that 
were often put upon people under that 
name, the cause entirely ceases with re- 
spect to the lottery now proposed, from 
which no fraud or bite can be so much as 
suspected. 
Sir Wiliam Wyndham stood up, and said : 
Sir ;—As to the affair before us, I am 
afraid we are beginning at the wrong end. 
We are now in a Committee, to consider of 
ue and means for relieving such of the 
erers in the Charitable Corporation, as 
shall be deemed objects of compassion, 
and we are now going to resolve upon @ 
certain sum to be appropriated for that 
relief, before we know any thing about the 
sufferers ; whether there be any, or how 
many of them there be objects of com- 
lon ; or what sum will be ne 
for giving them a proper relief? All these 
questions ought, f think, to be resolved, 
before we proceed to grant any sum for 
that purpose, either by way of lottery or 
any other way. Iam, Sir, firmly of opi- 
nion, that we have no power to lay on any 
public imposition for the relief of private 
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ms; andto think of giving a relief 
'y way of | , isto establish by law a 
new deceit, for the relief of those who have 
suffered by an old one. As to our having 
it in our power to relieve private persons 
by public taxes, the instances mentioned 
by the honourable gentleman who spoke 
last, are not at all to the present case. 
The suitors in chancery were im a very 
different situation from those we are now 
about to relieve: the court of chancery is 
one of the public courts of the kingdom, 
and consequently is the same with the 
public; whatever money was put into the cus- 
tody of that court, was put into the custody 
of the public, and if any of it was pur- 
loined by those officers who are appointed 
by the public, there is no question but 
that the public is obliged to make it good : 
besides, those who had their money in that 
court did not voluntarily put it there ; 
they were all obliged, contrary to their in- 
clination, to leave it in that court; they 
could not get it out again without an 
order of court for that purpose; they could 
not so much as inquire in what manner 
their money was disposed of; whereas, 
with ps pe to the sufferers in the Cha- 
ritable Corporation, they have no pretence 
of having trusted the public with their 
money ; they voluntarily put their money 
there ; they might have taken it out when 
they would, and they might have every 
day inquired into the management of it ; 
so that what they have lost is entirely 
owing to their own act and deed, or at 
least to their own neglect ; a have no- 
thing but compassion to plead for granting 
them any relief from the public, and I am 
afraid, if we consider the public aright, 
and the loads it already labours under, we 
must conclude it is not in a proper con- 
dition for granting such large charities. 
That other instance, Sir, relating to the 
tax for relieving the orphans of the city of 
London, is still less to the present case ; it 
is a local tax ; it extends no farther than 
the city of London ; and it was most rea- 
sonable that the citizens of London should 
be obliged to make good the loss, that was 
sustained by persons who were undera | 
necessity of trusting their money to them, 
or at least to the officers appointed by 
them.—Now as to Lotteries, Sir, the ho- 
nourable gentleman mistakes it, if he ima- 
gines that the frauds committed in private 
lotteries, wag the only reason for prohibit- 
ing by an express law the setting up of any 
such. Every lottery, public or private, 1s 
a public nusance, because it makes a great 


13] 
many poor unthinking people ruin enw 
selves by venturing more money in that 
than their circumstances pa admit of ; 
| as all lotteries are a sort of gaming- 
tables, they give great encouragement to 
* idleness and extravagance, by buoying up 
weak people with the h of getting 
nches in another way than that of industry 
and frugality, which is the only way of 
ing riches that ought to be encouraged 
f a wise le ; therefore, Sir, the cause 
of the law does not cease with respect to the 
lottery now proposed, but will, I believe, 
grow more strong against it than against 
any public lottery that ever was ge ears : 
for, considering the expences of manage- 
ment, it is certain that the Corporation, or 
the sufferers therein, can e aber or 
nothing by a lottery, unless it be made so 
daadvantageous to the adventurers, that 
no man but a madman will put any mone 
mto it; and if such a lottery should fill, it 
would be a very powerful argument against 
this and every such lottery that can be 
oposed ; for it is really granting a licence 
‘ee of parliament to cheat people out 
of their money, which is a sort of project 
for raising money that this House will 
never, I hope, agree to in any case what- 
ever. 


Lord Hervey spoke next in favour of 
the motion : 


Sir ;—There is, in my opinion, no possi- 
ble relief to be given to those unfortunate 
people, but what must be attended with 
some inconveniences. I am, - general, 
@s much mst encouraging lotteries as 
any sentir th this House ; but where 
no rea] fraud is committed, I cannot think 
thata lottery is a thing of so bad conse- 
quence ; where the money thereby raised 
is duly applied, and no underhand dealings 
allowed to be put in practice, which, to be 
sure, will be taken care of in the present 
case, it cannot be attended with many in- 
conveniences ; and as a | is the onl 
method which I have yet heard mentioned, 
or can think of, for giving relief to those 
objects of co ion we have now under 
our consideration ; I have so much pity 
for them, that I think the few inconveni- 
encies, that can attend ‘such a small lot- 
tery as that of 500,000. ought in the pre- 
sent oe . be overlooked.—Upon the pe- 
tition e letors of Corpora- 
ton, we hove all bed two things under our 
consideration. The first was that of doing 
an by punishing the guilty; in this we 

€ gone on as we ought to do in all such 


by the Charitable Corporation. 
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cases ; we have proceeded with the utmost 
caution ; because, if we had been rigorous 
in that point, we might readily have de- 
viated into’ severity, which in all cases 
ought to be carefully avoided; but as to 
the other point, which is that of giving re- 
lief to the unfortunate sufferers, and whieh 
is the point now before us, there is no need 
of so great caution: if in this we should ° 
go a little too far, it is erring upon the safe 
side; the greatest fault we can be guilty 
of, is that of shewing too much compassion 
and pity ror those innocent persons, who 
have by the frauds of others become pro- 
per objects of compassion—lIt cannot, I 
think, be said, that we are beginning at the 
wrong end, by voting for a 500,000/. lot- 
tery, before we know the number of the 
sufferers that are objects of compassion, 
or the sum that will be wanted for giving 
them a proper relief; because, Sir, we are 
not now to settle the scheme of the lottery : 
before that is settled there will be time to 
inquire into what sum will be necessary for 
giving such relief, and according as that 
sum 1s large or small, the lottery may be 
made the moore or the less advan us 
for the adventurers; if 100,000/.' should - 
be found to be necessary for relieving. all 
those of the sufferers who are really 
objects of compassion, there must be 
a fifth part of the money contributed by 
the adventurers sunk for the use of the 
sufferers; and, if it should be found, that 
half that 8 will soe beara for the end 

roposed, then it will not be necessary to 
aie above one tenth of the money contri- 
buted by the adventurers; and whatever 
is thus sunk by the adventurers, is not really 
to be ipaked: on as money thrown away, 
it is to be looked on as so much mone 
given by them for a charitable use; and 
the raising of this charity by way of -lot- 
tery, is proposed only as an inducement 
for some people to contribute towards a 
charitable use, who would not perhaps 
otherwise contribute to the most charita- 
ble use that can be imagined. 


Sir Joseph Jekyll spoke again : be 


Sir :—I am very much convinced, and I 
find it is generally allowed, that a lotte 
is in itself a bad thing; and, I think it is 
likewise allowed, that there is no reason 
for our coming into such a measure at preé- 
sent, but only the necessity we are under, 
and because no other means of relief can 
be thought of. There is no sort of lotte 
can be set up, but what must expose mul- 
titudes of people to be undone; aad it is 

ria ; 
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impossible to prevent several of those 
fraudulent practices, which are always set 
up under the sanction of every public lot- 
tery. If then a lottery be in itself a bad 
thing, surely the less we have ‘of it the 
better ; why should we vote for a lottery of 
500,0002. if one of 250,000/. will do the 
business? This consideration alone makes 
it, Sir, in my opinion, necessary first to 
eonsider who are objects of compassion, 
and what sum will be sufficient to relieve 
them ; for if upon such enquiry it be found 
that a lottery of 250,0000. will be sufficient 
for the end proposed, it would certainly 
be very wrong in us to vote a lottery of 
500,000/. for we seem all to be con- 
vinced, that a lottery for any sum will do 
mischief; but a lottery for a small sum 
can never do so much mischief as one for a 
larger. 


Mr. Heathcote spoke next as follows: 


Sir ;—I must confess that what is now 
proposed seems to be a new method of 
raising charity ; but I hope the charitable 
disposition of the people of this nation is 
not as yet so much decayed, as to make it 
necessary to trick them into the giving of 
charity; when they are fully convinced 
that the use, for which the money is raised, 
is really charitable, in such cases I have 
never as yet observed the people backward 
in their contributions; I am, indeed, 
afraid that the objects of charity now under 
our consideration would not meet with any 
great relief from the people; for the gene- 
rality of the people do generally think, that 
those who are undone by any sort of 
gaming or stockjobbing, are not proper 
objects of charity. ‘Those who are ruined 
by shipwrecks, by fire, or such accidents, 
@re certainly muc eee objects of cha- 
Tity, and more entitled to a parliamentary 

lief, than those who ever were or ever 
‘can be undone by the management of 
any public stock whatever; because every 
proprietor may look into the affairs of 
the company, and may prevent the mis- 
. management, if he is but tolerably care- 
ful of his own interest; and yet we 
dave never seen any of the former so 
. gauch as claim a relief from parliament— 
I must observe, Sir, that what we are now 
‘about may come to be a very bad prece- 
‘dent; it will for the future make all TO- 
‘prietors of public funds less careful of 
their directors and managers; so that I am 
gfraid, we may have many applications of 
the same nature. There is now a com- 
pany under our consideration, which will 
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likewise, I believe, stand in need of the 
same sort of relief; and I donot know, but 
that in nine or ten years, another great 
company may find themselves under a ne- 
cessity of applying for something of the 
same nature ; especially if they should go 
on with their present scheme of diminish- 
ingso considerably their trading capital, and 
loading it with all the debts they now owe. 
For these reasons, Sir, as well asa great 
many others, I cannot but be against the 
motion now in hand. ue 4% 
This debate being over, a motion was 
made, That the chairman leave the chair : 
but the question being put thereupon, it 
was carried in the negative by 85 to 61 ; 
after which the Committee came to several 
Resolutions, which upon the report were 
agreed to; and a Bill brought in for the 
relief of the sufferers by a lottery of 
500,000/. which passed into a law. 


The King’s Message respecting a Treaty 
of Marriage between the Princess Royal 
and the Prince of Orange*.] May 8. The 
following Message from his Majesty was 
delivered to both Houses: , 

“G.R. 

‘¢ His Majesty having received from the 
prince of Orange proposals for a Treaty 
of Marriage between the princess royal 
and. the said prince; and his Majesty hav- 
ing been pleased favourably to accept 
the instances made by the prince; his 
highness has sent over a minister, instruct- 

and authorised with full powers, to treat 
of and conclude the Articles of Marriage: 
his Majesty therefore thought it proper to 
communicate this important affair to this 


* « An event of great importance was now 
upon the carpet, and caine to light this session 
of parliament. It was with some concern that 
his Majesty and the queen reflected upon the 
low state of the Protestant interest, at this time, 
in Europe. They saw the Dutch wholly en- 
grossed by France, and all the mutual advan- 
tages of the alliances between England and 
Holland in danger of being lost to the Protes- 
tant cause, unless such an interest could be 
raised in Holland, as might counter-balance 
that of France. Their Majesties, therefore, 
fixed their eyes u the Prince of Orange, as 
&@ proper match for their eldest daughter the 
princess royal; and he was encouraged to send 
,over proposals for that purpose, which his Ma- 
jesty received favourably. He was a young 
prince of great virtues and great abilities; but 


is fortune being far inferior to his birth and 
his spirit, their Majesties shewed the greater 
magnanimity in postponing that consideration 


to the public good,” ‘Tindal. 
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House; and, as he makes no doubt but 
this Marriage will be to the general satis- 
faction of all his good subjects, he promises 
himself the concurrence and assistance of 
this House, in enabling him to give such a 
partion to his eldest daughter, a3 shall be 
suitable to the present occasion, and may 
contribute towards supporting with honour 
ad dignity an alliance that will tend so 
such to the further security of the Protes- 
tat succession to the crown of these 
reams, and to the Protestant interest in 


Enrope.”’ 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks thereon. | 
The Lords agreed upon the following Ad- 


“‘ Most Gracious Sovereign, 
“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
byal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral m parliament assembled, beg leave 
toreturn your Majesty our most humble 
thanks, for your most gracious Message ; 
andtor your goodness, in acquainting us, 
that your Majesty has received, from the 
es of Orange, proposals for a Treaty of 
Marnage between the princess royal, your 
Majesty’s eldest hter, and that prince; 
and to express, at the same time, the just 
sense we have of your Majesty’s tender 
care and concern for the interests of your 
ee for the farther security of the 
t succession of the crown of these 

realms, in having been pleased favourably 
to receive the instances made by the 


prince. 
“When we consider the many great 
and signal advantages that these king | 
have received from a strict union with the 
house of Orange, it iswith pleasure we ob- 
serve your Majesty's present disposition, to 
ive a princess, so deservedly dear to your 
Majesty, and esteemed and admired by 
all your people, to a branch of that house. 
'_ “ The distinction with which your Ma- 


jesty is, n this occasion, graciously dis- 
posed to honour his highness the prince of |- 
Orange, is a fresh proof of your Majesty’s 


unalterable resolution to preserve to your 

e those liberties which your tate royal 

r king William the third, of ever 
ous memory, came to restore. 

“ These, Sir, being our sentiments, and, 

- % we persuade ourselves, those of the 

whole nation ; we beg leave humbly to as- 

sure your Majesty, that we will readily 

and c y concur in every thing that 

may contribute to the conciuding and per- 

fectmg an alliance, that will tend so much 

to the farther secarity ofthe Protestant |: 


r 
{ 
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succession to the crown of these realms, 
and to the encouragement and support of 
the Protestant interest in Europe.”’ 


The Commons’ Address of Thanks 


thereon.] The Address of the Commo 


was as follows: 
“ Most gracious Sovereign, 

“We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 

ritain, in Parliament assembled, return 
hae Majesty our most datiful Thanks for 

eing graciously pleased to communicate 
to us your royal intentions of concluding a 
Marriage between the Princess Royal and 
the Prince of Orange. 

‘¢ The happy prospect of seeing this al- 
liance entered into, and concluded, with a 
prince whose family has always distin- 
guished itself in support of the Prcvesthat 
religion, and in defence of the liberties of 
Europe, gives us the greatest satisfaction : 
We remember, with gratitude, the great . 
and infinite benefits procured to this na- 
tion by that illustrious House; and we 
cannot but promise ourselves a further se- 
curity to the Protestant succession to the 
crown of these realms, from the renewal 
of that union which gave birth to, and laid 
the foundation of, this inestimable blessing. 

“«« And we beg leave to assure yout Ma- 
jesty, that, to demonstrate .our duty, zeal, 
and affection to your Majesty, and to tes- 
tify the just sense we have of the singular 
merits, and eminent virtues of the Princess 
Royal, we will enable your Majesty to give 
her such a portion, as may conduce to her 
future happiness, and to the supporting her 
royal highness with honour and dignity.”. 


Report or THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
House oF COMMONS ON THE FRAUDS OF 
THE GOVERNOR AND AGENTS OF THE 
Yorx Burtpincs Company.] May 10. 
‘The Commons took into consideration the 
Report from the Committee, to whom the 
Petition of the Proprietors of the Stock of 
the Governor and Company for raising the 
Thames Water in York Buildings, assem- 
bled in their General Court held at their 
house in Winchester-street, the 12th of 
Jan last. 

The Petition set forth, “* That, for carry- 


ing on the Water-works of the said Com- 


pany, and for purchasing several forfeited 
ustates in England and Scotland, as well 
as for undertakmg and managing several 


-mines, and other works and trade in Scot- 


land, for the benefit of the said Company, 
several hundred thousand pounds were 


‘without the assistance of this House; many 
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raised, and paid in, by the Proprietors of | attended the evidence brought by the 


‘Stock in the said Company; all or thc | titioners, in support of their general alle- 


greatest part of which money hath been | gations, but, as that evidence has chiefly 
embezzled and misapplied by the Frauds, | proceeded in a minute detail of a great 
and notorious misbehaviour of the present | number of facts, tending to prove many 
Governor of the said Company, and others, | mismanagements of various kinds, by those 
who are, or have been, entrusted with the ' whahave successively had the direction of 
management of the affairs thereof, and: this company for upwards of thirteen years 
their agents; by which all the Petitioners ' last past ; it has drawn out the examination 


' are become great sufferers, and many of | intoanexcessive length, and isnot yet intire- 


them reduced to the utmost poverty and ; lyfinished ; andthe collecting anddigesting 


‘distress: And that, though the Petitioners ' for the information of this House, what has 


have already discovered many of the said | been and shall be offered, must unavoidably 
Frauds, yet they are unable fully to dis- take up a considerable time longer. But 
cover all the persons concerned therein, or ; the session being now far advanced, and 
to obtain a redress of their grievances, | the affairs of the company appearing, on a 

| general view, to be in a very confused and 
of the servants and officers of the said | ruinous condition ; your Committee have 


‘Company being so far under the influence | agreed to lay a general state of the said af- 


of the present Governor, that the Peti- , fairs before the House at present, so far as 
tioners have not been able to prevail on | they have been enabled to frame one, sub- 
them to disclose such circumstances of the | mitting it to their consideration, whether 


‘said Frauds as they are acquainted with ; | any thing may be done before the conclu- 


and most of the books of the Corporation, j sion, of session, dd ssbb the further 
from whence any light might be obtained | sufferings of many unfortunate members | 


‘therein, being either secreted or kept, and | and creditors of the company, and the im- 


made up, on de) to prevent a disco- | minent ruin of a corporation from whom the 
very: And therefore humbly hoping, That | public has received considerable sums of 
the House, taking into consideration the | money: and at the same time your Com- 
extraordinary circumstances of their case, | mittee will be pursuing their inquiries into 
and how far credit in general may be af- | the particular instances of mismanagement 
fected, if such prodigious embezzlements, | insisted on by the Petitioners, and pre- 
and such manifest violations of trust, | paring to report the.same to the House 
should go unpunished, will inquire into the | with all possible diligence. 
state of the said Corporation, and the con-| The Petitioners have led the inquiry of 
duct of those who have, or have had the | your Committee as far back as the year 
management of their affairs; and give such | 1719, ‘in which this community: received a 
relief to the Petitioners as to the House | very great alteration, both in their form 
shall seem meet.”’ and in their business. 

The Report of the Committee towhom| Toexplain which, it is necessary briefly 
the said Petition was referred is as follows: : take notice of their rise, and progress to 

at time. 


REPORT from the Committee, to whom | _ In the 27th ha of king Charles the 2d, 


Ralph Buc and Ralph Wayne, gen- 
The Petition of the PRorRIEToRs tlemen, obtained a licence under the Great 


Company, for raising the Thames | their executors, administrators, and assigns 
Water in York BuILp1Nas, assembled to erect a waterwork near the river of 


: ._ | Thames, in and upon part of the ground of 
in their General Court, held at their | yy touse or York House Garden, being 


House in Winchester Street, the 12th | their own ground for the term of ninety~ 
day of January 1732, wasreferred. _| nine years. 

By a minute Book of the transactions of 
The Committee to whom the Petition | these patentees, it appears that they soon 
of the Proprietors of the stock of the Go- | divided their property into twelve shares, 
vernorand Company for raising the Thames | and on the 6th of July 1688, into forty- 

water in York Buildings, assembled in their | eight shares. | 
general court, held at their House in Win- In the second and third year of king 
chester Street, the 12th day of January | William and queen Mary; an Act of parlia- 
1732, was referred, have with all assiduity | ment passed, intituled, An Act for incor- 
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ae the proprietors ofthe waterworks in 
ork Buildings, andfor encouraging, carry- 
ing on, and settling the said waterworks. 

This Act incorporates the part owncrs 
or proprietors of the said waterworks, by 
the name of ‘ The Governor and Company | 
of Undertakers for raising the Thames 
‘water in York Buildings ,? and enables 
them to purchase, enjoy, and alicn lands, | 
tenements, &c. to use a common seal, and | 
alter itas they snall see expedient ; ap- 
puints a governor ard six of tie company 
to be called assistants, who shail have the 
direction, handling, ordering, and managing ' 
of the said water-houses and waterworks, | 
and of all business, affairs, and things be- | 
longing to the said Company ; directs, | 
that the said governor and company, or the 
greater part of them, shall yearly on the 
<yth day of September, or within three 
days after, assemble, and elect a governor ! 
aud six assistants for the year ensuing, who | 
auall take their several oaths for the due 
execution of their respective offices, with 
a provision for like elections in cases of 
death or removal for just cause ; and that 
at every such election to be made, and in 
the making of any orders or by-laws by the 
said governor and company, and their suc- 
cessors, for the better ordering and manag- 
ing their affairs, every person shall have a 
number of votes according to his share or 
shares in the said waterworks and water- 
houses; that is to say, if but one share, 
then one vote, and if two or more shares, 
then two or more votes according to his 
number of shares, 

Inthis form, and under theseregulations, 
the Company remained to the 16th of Oc- 
tober 1719, on which day it appears by a 
munute in the book above mentioned, the 
old Proprietors agreed to sell for the sum of 
‘000. their waterworks in York Buildings, 
with all the appurtenances, rents, and pro- 
its from Michaclnas, preceding to Mr.Case 
Billingsley, Mr. Benjamin Bradley, Mr. 
James Bradley, Mr. John Hardwar, Mr. 
Robert Thompson, and Mr. Edmund 
Watts; and a decd of contract to this 
elicct was at the same time mutually 
executed: your Committee have not 
been able to attain to a sight of this 
contract; but that it took place in ge- 
heral, appears by the sequel of the com- 
pany’s affairs; and its particular import 
may be reasonably inferred from the mi- 
nutes of the next general court, held on 
the 27th of the same month, in which many 
orders are made, and particularly the fol. 
loxing ; viz, : 
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‘ork Buildings Co:;npany. 
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¢ Ordered and enacted, That this Com- 
‘ pany, in order to improve their under- 
‘taking of raising the Thames water in 
‘ York Buildings, for the better supplyin 
‘ the inhabitants of this part of London an 
‘ Westminster, will forthwith lay open a 
‘ subscription at Mercers Hall, for raising a 
¢ joint stock or fund of 1,200,000/. for pur- 
‘chasing forfeited and other estates in 
‘Great Britain, to be a fund for granting 
* annuities for life, and for assuring lives. 

‘ That a Committee of thirty-one persons 
‘ be chosen to direct the affairs of the com- 
‘ pany, for purchasing the forfeited estates 
‘ inGreat Britain, to grant annuities for life 
‘ and to assure lives, upon the best terms 
‘ they can forthe benefit and advantage of 
‘ all the subscribers to the said joint stock 
© or fund of 1,200,000/. 

¢ That the said Committee shall continue 
‘till Michaelmas 1720, and till others 
‘ shall be chosen in thcir room by a general 
“court ofthe subscribers. 

‘ That for ever hereafter a Committee 
¢ formanaging the said affairs shall be annu- 
‘ ally chosen for the ensuing year, when a 
‘governor and six assistants shall be 
‘ chosen; and that the governor and assis- 
‘tants shall always be part of the said 
‘Committee. 

‘ That whatever the said Committee of 
¢ thirty-one shall lawfully do in purchasing 
‘ forfeited and other estates in Great Bri- 
‘ tain, in granting annuities for life, and in 
¢ assuring lives, shall be confirmed bv the 
‘ foe and assistants, to be held the 
‘ first Thursday in every month, or oftner, if 
‘they see fit. : 

‘ That the grand Committee may choose 
‘a chairman, as often as they shall think 
¢ fit,in the absence ot the governor or his 
‘ deputy.’ 

The Committee here joincd to the go- 
vernor and assistants subsisted, though 
often varied in its number, until the 30th 
day of September 1726, when it was laid 
aside by the following Order of a General 
Court: : 

‘ Resolved, That all powers and autho- 
¢ rities heretofore given to, and now rest- 
‘ing inthe governor, assistants, and com- 
* mittee of this.company, he from hence- 
‘forth transferred to, and vested in the 
‘governor and six assistants only ; and 
‘ that every matter, clause, and thing, re- 
‘lating to the annual committee of this 
‘company, contained in any by-laws or 
‘resolutions of any gencral court thereof, 
‘be henesoneant, repealed, made void, 
‘and expunged; and that the governor 
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¢ and any two of the assistants, or in the 
¢ governor’s absence, any three of the 
© assistants may, when met, proceed to 
¢ business ; and that all questions in the 
‘© court of assistants be carried by a ma- 
¢ jority of votes present at the time ; and in 
“all cases of equality, the chairman for 
* the time being to have the casting vote.’ 

The Resolution for raising a joint stock 
of 1,200,000/. for purchasing forfeited and 
other estates in Great Britain, and granting 
annuities upon them, was immediately put 
in execution ; and the subscription volt or 
instrument bears date the same 27th of 
‘October 1719; the terms of which are in 
substance as follows: viz. 

Each subscriber shall pay the sum he 
subscribes, as it shall be called for by ge- 
neral courts ; he shall within fourteen days 
after his subscribing pay in one per cent. 
upon the whole sum by him subscribed. 

is upon the whole 1,200,000/. would 
amount to 12,0001. and 7,000/. of it was 
to be paid to the old proprietors, accord- 
ing to agreement, for defraying the neces- 
sary charges of this undertaking ; for fit- 
ting up a proper office, for payment of offi- 
cers and servants salaries as wages, and 
other incident chargesfor the first half year; 
and to satisfy the undertakers of the sub- 
ee for their pains and care therein. 

very subscriber shall, upon notice, pay 
in nine per cent. on the sum by him sub- 
scribed, at two payments ; viz. Four and 
a half within two months after the sub- 
scription shall be closed ; and four and a 
half per cent. more within four months 
then next following. . 

The whole money subscribed shall be 
the joint stock or fund of the said governor 
and company, for the purposes aforesaid ; 
the profits to be divided amongst the sub- 
scribers by half-yearly dividends, in pro- 
portion to their respective stocks. 

Each subscriber shall be admitted a 
member of the said company when the 
subscriptions shall be closed ; and one per 
cent. shall be paid in as aforesaid. 

Every member that shall have in his 
own name and right 1,000/. of the said 
stock shall have one vote : every member 
‘that shall so have 4,000/. stock, two votes: 
every member with 7,000/. such stock, 
three votes; and every member with 
10,000/. such stock four votes, and no 
more, in all elections, and on other busi- 
ness in general courts. ? 

For this undertaking, so far as relates 
to the purchasing forfeited estates, the 
company had the authority of an act of 

1 | 
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parliament of the fourth year of his late 
majesty king George the first, for vesting 
the forfeited estates in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in trustees, to be sold for the use 
of the public ; which enables bodies politic 
and corporate to become purchasers of 
such estates. But the power of granting 
annuities was not given them till the ses- 
sion of parliament immediately following 
their subscription: in an act of the sixth 
hid of his said late majesty’s reign, for 
etter explaining the nature of convey- 
ances to be made to the purchasers of the 
forfeited estates; and for enabling such 
seed sielaoeia as shall purchase any of the 
said estates, to grant annuities not exceed- 
ing the yearly value of the said estates. 
The original fund which the subscribers 
severally obliged themselves to furnish to- 
wards carrying on their new undertaking, 
appears thus to have been, 1,200,000/. ; 
but in the year 1720 this fund received 
several additions, to the amount of 59,57 5/. 
without any authority from a general court, 
or court of assistants ; so that the total 


of the stock now stands at 1,259,575/. 


In order to know what money had been 
paid in, or otherwise advanced upon this 
nominal capital for the use of the company, 
what had een expended out of it, and 
what debts, if any, they had incurred ; 
your committee gave the nccessary orders 
for making up states of these matters to be 
delivered to them, attested in the most 
solemn manner ; but those states were far 
from affording the satisfaction wished for, 
being in many respects defective, and in 
others uncertain; the cause of which is the 
great carelessness that has been inthe keep- 
ing of the books of the company. There is 
no general leger of their accounts, and it is 
now perhaps impossible to make one up 
that may be depended on ; the books and 
other materials from whence it should be 
collected having been long neglected, of 
which some especial instances have been 
shewn to your committee, as follows : 

Mr. John Billingsley, who was made 
secretary and cashier to this company the 
16th of October 1719, being examined in 
the most solemn manner, (as were all the 
other witnesses produced before your com- 
mittee, ) said, that in the year 1720 there 
was no regular cash book kept, butafter this 
year a cash book was made up from scat- 
tered papers and memorandums, which 
had not all been in his custody : that he 
doubts he cannot make up an account 
with the company, several of his vouchers 
being lost; and that he never delivered up 


sn account to Mr, Ehenezer Burgess, who 
him as cashier. | 
The said Mr. Ebenezer Burgess, being 
examined, said, that he was cashier from 
about.the end of the year 1720 to the 25th 
of December 1724; and that he had no 
ballance brought over to him from Bil- 
Iingsley his predecessor. Being shewn a 
minute of the court of assistants of the 6th 
of Feb: 1722, ordering that Mr. Bur- 
gess and Mr. Bishop be excused from at- 
ing in the treasury for fourteen days, 
that they might have leizure to settle Mr. 
Burgess’s cath account, which was to be 
done in that time: the examinant said, 
his cash account was not finished in these 
fourteen days, nor in twice fourteen days, 
and more. Being asked, whether it was 
finished on the second of May, 1723, when 
the court appointed a committee 
to inspect into the ailairs of the company» 
the answer he gave was, that he could not 
say when it was finished. . 
However your Committee find, that the 
said Mr. Burgess did, on the 16th day of 
May 1723, lay before the said committee 
of ion his cash books brought up 
to that time ; and he continued ier to 
the end of the year 1724 ; after which his 
accounts lay long open, and were not set- 
ded til the 19th of June 1728, as appears 
td minute of the court of assistants of 
date. 


Mr. Stephen Monteage, who has been 
sccomptant to the company since the 16th 
of Feb 1721, being examined, said, 
That all th e accounts of the company 
ought to have come to him, but he could 
never keep any regular account for want 
of proper materials : that he kept such ac- 
counts as he could, but they are not yet 
perfect: that he has often asked the se- 
cretary and others for materials, and that 
he has frequently had orders to make up a 
general account ; and thereupon has re- 
monstrated to the governor that he wanted 
materials, but never had any particular 
answer : that he believes the governor and 
assistants knew he could not proceed for 
want of materials at the very times when 
they gave him orders to make up the ac- 
count: that the cash was neyer posted up; 
and therefore there was no knowing the 
particular materials wanting; and they 
were so dispersed, and in such loose keep- 
ing, that he knows not who could help him 
to them all: that the chief business he 
had was keeping the stock ledger and the 
sccounts of calls ; and they are regular. 

As to the charges of the waterworks 


York Buildings Company. 


counts from loose 
dums, delivered to 
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and other expences, there was only a Cash 
Account of them. | 

This Evidence of Mon *s is con- 
firmed by several letters his found 
amongst the papers of the company, setting 
forth to the governor and to the assistants, 
the difficulties he met with in making up a 
generalledger, and desiring their directions 
and assistance. _ 

Sir Jobn Meres, who was governor of 
this company from the 17th of September 
1723 to the Ist of October 1726, in his 
examination, said, That Monteage often 
applied to him about making up the ac- 
counts, and letters had often passed be- 
tween him and the examinant to that end ; 
but the affairs of the company in Scotland 
lying so remote, and the dropping in of 

e annuities which the company had sold 
for lives, perplexed matters ; and a gene- 
ral ledger could not be made up in his time: 
that he knows not whether the servants of 
the company had orders to furnish Mon- 
teage with materials for his accounts ; but 
Monteague had twice orders to make 
them up. | 

Mr. Richard Birch, accountant for the 
company’s trade to Scotland, granted. . 
them by a licence under the great seal the 


21st of October 1728, (in which they are 
strictly required and charged to keep, in a 


book or books, fair and distinct accounts 


of all their actings and doings in relation 


to that trade) being examined, said, That 
he was appointed to that office about the 
last of June 1730, and made up his ac- 
Papers and memoran- 

im by the governor 
and court of assistants : that at the end of 
the year 1731 or beginning of 1732, he 
applied to the governor for the accounts of 
the company’s agent in Scotland, for the 


years 1726, 1727, 1728, and 1729, and the 


governor told him he believed he had 
them, but he could not find them ; that he 
was going into Scotland, and would bring 
up all the.accounts completed. That he, 
this examinant, has several times since re- 
newed his applications for those accounts, 
but none of sie were delivered up to him 
till the day, or day before he was served 
with the order of this your committee, to 
lay before them his books and papers ; and 
then he received of the said accounts only 
the three first years. 

The governor, col. Samuel Horsey, be- 
ing examined, said, that Birch often asked 
him for these accounts, but he could not 
readily find them; and as for that of the 
year 1729, he knows not what is become 
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of it; he has looked over all his papers 
and cannot find it. .  — 

The uncertainty of the Company’s Ac- 
counts is not to be ascribed solely to neg- 
ligence; some of it appears to have been 
by design, an instance of which is an arti- 
cle of 2,400/. charged on the company Gin 
their trade journal ) in the following words; 
—‘ for rewards, gratuities, and presents, 
to sundry persons for obtaining a charter 
for the carrying on trade to Scotland, an 
act of parliament for obtaining a bounty 
on the Scotch timber, and other services 
for the company’s benefit, by order of a 
Committee.”’ 

This Order is in one of the minute books 
of the court of assistants (under other 
minutes of the third of July 1729) signed 
Samucl Horsey, Benjamin Foxley, and 
James Wilkinson ; the first was governor, 
the others assistants. 

Benjamin Foxley, Esq. William Corbett, 
Esq. one other assistant at that time, and 
the governor, being severally examined as 
to this minute, all agreed, that they were 
present when it was ordered to be entered; 
that this was a considerable time after the 
said 3d of July 1729, Mr. Corbett said a 
_twelvemonth, and that this was a fictitious 
article designed to cover a deficiency fn the 
cash, occasioned by selling some of the com- 
pany’s stock, at a lower rate than the gene- 
ral court had directed. 

Mr. Foxley and Mr. Corbett reckoned 
the deficiency by the sale of ‘stock at 
2,250/. only, and could not tell what was 
become of the remaining 150/. to complete 
the said 2,400/.; but Col. Horsey, the 
governor, reckoned the said deficiency at 
the whole 2,400/; and said no part of 
this was applied to the purposes expressed 
in that article. 

Mr. Birch, the trade accountant, like- 
‘wise attests, that he heard the court of as- 
sistants express themselves to this effect, at 
the time when they produced to him the 
above minute, and ordered him to make the 


There is also another article in the Trace 
Journal of 1,000/. for expences, presents, 
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particular directions to enter the article 
ih this manner, but can give no account 
of the disposal of the money. 

Mr. Foxly said, That when col. Horsey 
came from Scotland, he remonstr&ted to 
the court of assistants the expences he had. 
been at in the company’s affairs, and in 
three journeys to Scotland, for which he 
had no allowance; and they then ordered 
him 1,000. and placed it to the account of 
trade to Scolland ; that he supposes they 
agreed to the wording the article as it now 
stands, but the colonel did not tell them of 
any presents made: col. Horsey in his 
examination owning the receipt of this 
1,000/. was asked whom he distributed it 
to, he said, he did not know that he 
distributed it to any one; it was paid to 
him to defray part of his ia sana and on 
that account only: that he knows not how 
this article came to be worded asit is; he 
docs not remember that he directed Bishop 
to enter it in that manner ; that the money 
was paid him by an order of the court of 
assistants but believes that order ts not en- 
tered in the books; that he apprehends he 
is accountable for this sum, and took it with 
an intent of charging himsclf with it in his 
account of expences; but owned he does 
not stand charged with it in the books of 
the company, nor did he charge himself 
with it in the account he in December last 
delivered in to a Committee of inspection 


epeoinied by a general court, though in 
L 


at account he charged himself with 
7041. 2s. received by him for the like ex- 
pences long after this 1,000/; which ‘omis- 


‘sion he excused, by saying, that account 


was not a complete one. 

After this view of the loose condition of 
the company’s books, it will not be surpris- 
ing to find the small satisfaction arising 
from the following states collected from 
those books. The first is a state of debts , 
bee by the company, made out and at- 
tested by Richard Birch, their trade ac- 


: countant, where they came out at 170,289/, 
article in-his account conformable thereto. | 2s. 


And it is to be observed, that many 
of them are secured to the creditors by 
very large deposits or pledges of the com- 


&c. with other incident charges, on procur- | pany’s bonds transferrable by indorse- 
ing leases of several mines in Scotland for ; ments; some of which having lain some 
the company. | time in creditors hands may have been sold 

Mr. Humphrey Bishop, the cashier, be- | out, and by that means are become de- 
ing examined as to this, said, that he verily ; mandable of the company for the whole 
believes he paid this sum to col. Horsey; * sum they carry, and will increase this debt. 
he finds not in his Hook. any written order , Notice is taken in this state, that the ba- 
for it; that he had the colonel’s verbal | lance due to the government for the pur- 
order, and the gentleman who examined | chase of part of the late lord Widdrington’s 
his accounts allowed of it; that he had | estate is not included in it: your Commit- 
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tee therefore has hereunto annexed an ac- 
count of that balance, by Mr. George Tur- 
bill, the keeper of the records of the late 
commissioners for the forfeited estates, 
amounting for principal and interest to 
12,8514. 18s 114d. is added to the 
foregoing sum of 170,289/. 2s. makes the 
whole debt which has appeared to your 
Committee to be 183,140/. 15s. 114d. to- 
wards satisfying of which, the effects that 
have been shewn are these; the cash in 
hand; the estates of the company in Scot- 
land, after all incumbrances thereon shall 
be discharged; an estate in Northumber- 
land, being part of the late Lord Widdring- 
ton’s; an estate and waterworks within the 
liberty of the city of Westminster; some 
toa works and mines which they hold b 
kase in Scotland, and some timber whic 
they have bought there. In order to see 
what the Company’s cash in hand amounts 
to, your committee examined into the ba- 
lance of the cash books such as they are, 
and find, that when Mr. John Billingsley 
was dismissed from the business of cashier 
at the end of the year 1720, there was a 
balance, due from him to the company, of 
27,7261. 13s. Gd.: this has stood against 
him ever since, is looked upon as a despe- 
rate debt, and has not been carried for- 
wards to the succeeding cash books. 

The balance which appears in the books 
of Mr. Bishop the present cashier, is 7311. 
2:. $d.in favour of the company, but he 
savs, that for his discharge of 538/. 15s. 2d. 
of this, he only waits for the vouchers, 
which he has not yet been able to get out 
of the hands of the persons who have them; 
that 1002. more is in the bank, but not in 
his power to draw out, and the remaining 
92I. 7s. 7d. he is answerable for. : 

Mr. Richard Birch, the trade account- 
ant, has also received and paid several sums 
separate from the cashier’s account, but 
there is no balance on the cash account, 
both sides being even. 

Thus the company’s cash in hand, ap- 
pears to be 192/. 7s. 7d. 

But in these books are contained many 
payments and receipts to a very large 
amount, which are upon accounts now 
open; and whether, when those accounts 
shall be made up, they will nearly balance 
each other, or come out in favour of the 


company, or otherwise, your Committee | daily increase 


have 
‘As to the Scotch estates, it 


York Buildings Company. 
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annuities determinable on lives, to the year- 
ly value of 10,184/. 3s. 10d. which incume 
brance will be gradually decreasing as lives 
fall in; they are also made an additional 
security for a rent of 3,600/. a year ,which 
the company pays for certain lead mines 
in Scotland, o which they have a lease for 
21 years still to come: the present 
value of these estates is with these Incum- 
brances upon them, your Committee a 
prehends to be a matter of doubtful deci- 
sion, and will not take upon them to make 
any estimate thereof, but only observe, that 
by the account it appears, that the net 
purchase money from the ‘Company for 
these estates, was 207,091. eae! and 
there has been received for annuities on 
one and thfee lives sold and charged on 
these estates, 134,122/. 15s. O4d. 

By the same account, the purchase 
money of the Widdrington estate was 
57,1001. - 2 

The estate and waterworks at West- 
minster have been testified by Mr. Samuel 
Orme, one of the officers belonging to the 
said work, to be of the net annual value 
of about 1683/. 10s. 7d. and the expence 
between 1,500/. and 1,600/. per annum, 
besides the reservoir, the rents and charges 
of which he has no knowledge of. 

The mines, iron works, and timber in 
Scotland, are schemes now in their execu- 
tion, and consequently what may be the 
gain or loss upon them is yet only matter 
of opinion; and in this the persons who 
have appeared before your Committee are 
widely divided. . 

By a state of the calls that have already 
been made it appears, that the proprietors 
have actually paid in 290,073/. 15s. 9d. of 
which they have received some part back 
again, by dividends made out of the real 
capital, and out of the common nominal 
stock of the Company. 

This is the state of the present general 
circumstances of the company drawn out, 
as well as their imperfect books will per- 
mit; the mismanagements which the Pe- 
titioners complain of, as having been the 
occasion of some of their losses, will be the 
subject of a further Report; and there is 
but one thing more which seems to your 
Committee to be necessary to be added to 
this, which is just to take notice of the 
ere is in their debt, by the 


no lights to enable them to judge. | great number of actions brought against 
pears by a| them by particular creditors, as has been 


a 
rental of them hereunto nema: that their | attested by Mr. Richard Banks, their so- 
annual amount is upwards of 10,536/. 10s. | licitor for law affairs, by which they are on 
and they are charged with the payment of | the one hand harassed for debts they owe, 
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whilst on the other, they are deprived of 
the means of knowing and recovering what 
is due to them, through the bad condition 
of their accounts, and the difficulties that 
Jie against them in suing one, whom they 
Jook upon as their chiet debtor, and who 
happens at this time to be the governor of 


the Company. 


After taking the above Report into con- 
sideration, itwas ordered, ‘* That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for stating and de- 
termining the demands of the Corporation 
of the Governor and Company of Under- 
takers for raising the Thames water in 
York-Buildings, their proprietors and cre- 
ditors, respectively ; and tor the better se- 
curing the effects belonging to the said 
Corporation.”’ 


DEBATE tn the Lords on Lord Bathurst's 
Motion for an Account of the Product of 
the South Sea Directors Forfeited Estates 
tn the Year 1720.] May 3. The House 
having ordered a Bill from the Commons 
relating to the Sugar Colonies to be com- 
mitted; before the House resolved itself 
into that Committee, ; 


Lord Bathurst stood up, and spoke to 
the following effect; viz 


My Lords ; 

I have a small motion whith I intend to 
‘make to this House, and therefore I shall 
take the opportunity to make it before your 
‘lordships enter upon the business of the 
day f do not know, my Lords, but that 
something relating to the South-Sea Com- 
pany may speedily come before your lord- | 

ips, and as in such cases we ought always 
to be well prepared, and fully instructed by 
having all roper papers laid before us, 
therefore, I will sake the liberty to move 
to your lordships, That the directors of the 
South-Sea Company may be ordered to lay , 
beforethis House, an account how the pro- 
duce of the Forfeited Estates of the direc- 
tors of that company in the year ]720,* 

* «It must be acknowledged, that the af- 
fairs of the Suuth-Sea Company were at this 
time run into some disorder. The minister 


was not ignorant of this, and would have shewn | 
his resentment at the directors (which he often 
did in private) yet he had forborn to testify any 
public mark of it, for fear of bad consequences 
to the national credit. They were accused, 
or rather suspected, of having made unwar- 
rantable dividends which the company was not 
able to ae and which giving a fallacious 
yalue to their stock, had drawn in multitudes 


¢ 
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has been disposed of, and all the ordera 
made in the general courts of that Compa- 
ny relating to the disposal thereof. 


to be defrauded. That they had as much mo- 
ney in their hands, as with the sale of four 
millions of their stock to the bank, and by other — 
means, might have enabled them to have paid off 
the debt owing to the company of five millions | 
four hundred thousand pounds; and yet, that, _ 
by the influence of the minister and bis crea - 

tures, who were in the direction, they had left 
great A aa of their debt, on bonds at interest, 
unpaid; and that, without knowledge of the 
proprietors, they had dissipated all the produce 
of the estates forfeited by the late directors, to 
the amount of 2,300,000/. ; and besides that, 
had brought a new debt of two millions upon 
the company, to the diminution of the value of 
the capital of every proprietor’s stock, to the 
prejudice of orphans, and the reversionary heirs 
of the ree econ ae ee 

‘6 Other particu ess importance, were 
likewise laid ¢ to their charge ; particularly buy- 
ing, selling, creating and issuing of banda; and 
irregularly employing the meen cash, 
while the proprietors were forced to pay inte- 
rest for money borrowed of the bank. At the 
same time, a bill was actually depending for 
dividing the capital of the company, three 
fourths into annuities, and leaving the remain- 
ing fourth to be a trading stock, with a large 
debt and unliquidated demands upon it, which 
rendered it impossible to ascertain its value ; 
and that, consequently, if the said bill should 
pass, it might encourage stock jobbing, and be 
the ruin of thousands. , 

«‘ The Heuse of Peers had already entered 
into an enquiry inte the management of the 
company’s directors ; but the season was now 
too far advanced to do any thing that was ef- 
fectual in it. A motion therefore was made, 
and the question put, “‘ Whether a select com- 
mittee shall be appointed of twelve lords, to he 
chosen by ballot, to examine into the transac- 
tions and’ proceedings of the South Sea Com- 
pany, from the 2d day of February 1720, and 
to lay their report before the House.”’ It was 
understood, that this committee was to have 
power to sit, and proceed in business during 
the recess of the two Houses, which was now 
at hand. 

‘¢ The majority of the House of Peers were 
of opinion, that it would endanger public cre- 
dit in the highest degree, to appoint a commit- 
tee with sich dangerous powers as to be able 
to inspect the books not only of the company, 
but of all the directors of it, and all who had, 


| or might be supposed to have, any connection 


with them ; and that too, before any complaint 
of mismanagement had regularly come before 
them, either from the proprietors, or from a 

neral court, by whom the directors com- 
plained of, had been chosen. It was, besides, 
apprehended, that their proceeding i that 
mapner might give umbrage to another House, 


@ 
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This Account, my Lords, I now move 
bor, that the present directors of that Com- 
pany may have time to prepare it, that so 
the business of the House may not be re- 
tarded by the want of such an account, in 
case upon any aad aa we should have 
occasion for it. In looking over the 
pspers upon our table, I find there is an 
eccount laying there of the total amount 
of those forfeited estates; which account 
was laid before this House in pursuance of 
aclause in an act of parliament, by the 
trustees appointed by the same act of par- 
hament for collecting those estates for the 
benefit of the company ; and accordingly, 
after the most of those estates were col- 
lected, the trustees were ordered by other 
acts to deliver over the produce of the said 
estates to the directors of that company, in 
order to be divided by them among the 
netors, according to the rules pre- 

ed by those acts. This account, there- 
fore, being already upon our table as a 
charge inst the trustees, and the di- 
Tectors of that company, and as we have 
as yet seen no account of discharge in re- 
lation to that money, I think it is neces- 


te whom such an enquiry more naturally be- 
loged, and who could not be supposed igno- 
rant of the affairs of the company. Besides, 
the enquiry, which in itself implied a censure, 
coukl not be gone into, consistent with the faith 
which the parliament was obliged to observe 
with the company, before a regular complaint 
eame before them; and many reasons were 
effered to convince the friends of the motion, 
that they had misapprebended the state of 
the company through their ignorance of the 
invtives of the directors. For these and a 
great many other reasons the motion was re- 
jected; but a very strong protest against re- 
Jecting it was entered by 22 pecrs. 

“This tenderness shewn by the Lords to- 
wards the directors of the South Sea Company 
was the more prudent, because it 1s certain 
that, at this time, their affairs had a very un- 
ues aspect, and the company might have 

n ruined, had any severe measures been 
reued with regard to the directors. They 
laid a state of their bonds before a general 
court, by which it appeared, that upwards of 
700,000/. had been paid off, and that upwards 
of 200,000/. not then brought, were ready to 
be paid offon demand. The public, however, 
was, at this junctore, greatly prepossessed 
against the company, whom they suspected of 
Spiriting up the court of Spain to proceed in 

ix depredations upon the British merchants 
trading in America, in order to support their 
own exclusive privilege of sending an annual 
ship to the Spapish West Indies,” Tindal. 
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sary, it is even incumbent upon your lord- 
ships to call for the same, in order that 
you may see, and that the rest of the nation 
may by your means be satisfied, that the 
terms of the act of parliament have been 
punctually complied with. : 


Lord Bathurst was seconded by the earl 
of Chesterfield ; and the lord De la War, 
who then sat as Speaker of the House in 
the absence of the Lord Chancellor, having 
repeated the motion in order to put the 
question upon it, 


The Duke of Newcastle stood up, and. 
spoke as follows ; 


- My Lords;—I did not well hear this mo- 
tion when it was first made by the noble 
lord, but now that I have heardit repeated, I 
must say that I cannot find out any reason 
your lordships have for calling for the ac- 
count now moved for, at least at this time : 
There is at ptesent nothing before us re- 
lating to that company, nor do I know of 
any thing that 1s to be laid before us; there 
is not I am sure, any lord in this House 
that can know of any bill to be brought 
before us any way relating tothe affairs of 
that company; at least there is no lord 
that can know of such a bill in a way 

roper for grounding such a motion upon. 

f there really be any such bill, it is, I think, 


time enough to call for such an account 


when the bill is actually brought before 
us; and the pretence made use of for 
moving at this time for such an account, I 
can see no ground for, because if any such 
bill be brought before us, the directors of 
that company will always have time enough 
to prepare and bring in the account now 
moved for, between the first and second 
reading of the Bill, and therefore, my 
lords, ’till I see some such bill brought 
into this House, I shall be against making | 
any such order as is now moved for. 


Lord Bathurst replied ; 


My Lords ;—When I made this motion, 

I hardly expected it would have been op- 
posed, but since I find it is like to be so, I 
must beg leave to give my reasons for my 
motion a little more at large. As to the 
account I have now moved for, I think 
your lordships have not only good reason, 
ut it is your duty to call for it, whether’ 
there be any bill relating to that company 
to come before us or no. I told you, that 
I was the other day so far in my duty as 
to be looking over and considering the 


papers upon our table, which is a duty I 
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have, I must confess, too often neglected ; 
among those papers I found an account of 
a very large sum of money, received by 
the trustees out of the estates of the direc- 
tors of the South-Sea Company in the year 
1720: Upon seeing that account I began 
to examine a little further into that affair, 
and I found that that account was laid be- 
fore us in pursuance of the directions given 
by an act passed in the year 1721, by 
which those trustees were appointed to 
give a particular account in writing to the 

ing, and to either house of parliament of 
the effects of their proceedings: And by 
two acts since the bringing in of that ac- 
count, I find, that the trustees are directed 
to deliver over to the directors of the 
South-Sca Company the produce of those 
estates, to be by them distributed among 
the proprietors according to the directions 
of those acts. Now, my Lords, I hope 
there is no lord in this House who imagines 
that we are in any case to see only one 
side of an account; are we, my lords, to 
eee people charge themselves with the re- 
ceipt of two or three millions of money in 
trust for the proprietors of the South-Sea 
Company, and to take no care or concern 
further about it; surely the very nature of 
the thing requires, that we should sce 
them discharge themselves honestly and 
fairly of that money, which they have, by 
an account now upon our table, charged 
themselves with. 

This we have not only a title, but we 
gre in duty bound to enquire into: we 
have, my lords, a right to enquire into the 
_ management and disposal of all public mo- 
nies, and we are at present the more obliged 
to exercise this right, because of the many 
enormous frauds which have been latel 
discovered in the management of the af- 
fairs of such Companies. I do remember, 
my lords, that a noble lord, for whom I 
have always had a very great esteem, said 
last year in this House, most justly and 
most emphatically, that if we did not take 
care to i a stop to such enormous abuses, 
our credit would entirely sink among our 
neighbours abroad ; foreigners would look 
upon the whole nation to be a perfect den 
of thieves. Even as to the Company now 
under our considcration, there have been 
many and loud complaints of frauds and 
abuses in the management of their affairs, 
which public complaints, if there were no 
other reason, ought to be an inducement 
fur us to enquire into the late management 
of their affairs. Upon such enquiry I hope 
these complaints will appear to be ground- 
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less ; but it is certain that the people can- 
not be satisfied without making a narrow 
scrutiny, at least into that part of their af- 
ve now made 
relates to. We cannot, my lords, dis- 
charge our duty to our country without. 
making .such an enquiry; and now that I 
have made the motion, I hope it will be 
agreed to; for if it should not I dread the 
consequences; the putting a negative upon 
such a question would certainly injure the 
public credit of the nation among foreign- 
ers; it might probably be the cause of their 
drawing all their money out of our funds 
at once, which would give such a shock 
both to the trade and the credit of this 
nation that I tremble to think of it. 


The Earl of. Scarborough spoke as 
follows: : 


My lords ;—I am much obliged to the 
noble lord who spoke last, for the good 
opinion he has expressed of me. It is very 
true, I remember it well, that last session 
of parliament I said, upon a remarkable 
occasion, that foreigners would look upon 
us as a den of thieves, if proper care were 
not taken to see the affairs of our public 
companies more hanestly managed than 
they have been for some time: I am still, 
my lords, of the same opinion, and as I 
think there is no more effectual way of 
making the managers of such companies 
honest, than that of frequent parliamenta 
enquiries into their conduct, Dherelovesd 
have always been for encouraging such en- 
quiries, and I shall never be against a pro- 
position for any such, when it is reason- 
ably offered by any lord in this House: 
but.in the present case, my lords, the no- 
ble lord, who made the motion, has not 
only a great deal of reason for what he 
popes’ but, in my opinion, it is abso- 
utely necessary for us to agree to the pro- 
position he has made; for though there 
were no complaints against the late ma- 
nagement of that Company’s attairs, yet 
the disposal of that money, which is now 
moved to be enquired into, seems to have 
been so directly put under our care, that 
we cannot in honour shun making an exact 
enquiry into it; and if there is any reason 
for delaying the enquiry, it certainly ought 
to come from the Trustees, or from the 
Directors of that company, it cannot 
come properly from any lord in this 
House; when such excuse comes to be 
made to us, we may then judge, whether 
it is a good one or not; but that can be 
no reason for our delaying to order the 


7) 
account now moved for to be laid before 
a 


The Earl of J/ay spoke next: 


My lords ;—It has always been my opi- 
nion, that when any unexpected motion is 
made by any lord in this House, it ought 
ut to be immediately debated or agreed 
ta, the debate ought to be adjourned, and 
adav appointed for taking the motion into 
onsideration, that thereby every lord may 
hare an opportunity of being fully apprised 
of the question about which he is to give 
his opinion; for when long and compli- 
cated motions, such as what we are now 
on, are made to the House, it is impossible 
to understand all the parts of them, and 
to consider fully the consequences with 
which they may be attended, without hav- 
ing some little time allowed for that pur- 
poxe—For my own part, my lords, I never 
shall be against enquiries when there ap- 
pears any foundation for the making of 
euch: It is certain that the enquiring 
erctly into the management of aftairs of 
any kind, is the most proper, I may say 
the only way of making the managers di- 
ligent and feithful in the discharge of their 
duty; but as the making of no enquiry 
mht be attended with very bad conse- 
quences, 80 the making of too frequent or 
groundless enquiries might be attended 
mth full as bad, if not worse: the mak- 
ing of too frequent or groundless enqui- 
nes into the management of our pub- 
lic funds, would make people’s properties 
in such funds so precarious, and would 
keep them always in so fluctuating a con- 
dition, that no man would like to have any 

operty or share in them; and therefore, 
or preserving public credit both at home 
ind abroad, a rhedium ought to be observed 
between the two extremes. We are not 
whenever it shall please any lord in this 
Houseto move for an enquiry into the affairs 
of any of our public companies, we are not, 
I say, my lone to agree immediately with 

€ motion: we ought first to examine 
whether there be any grounds for such an 
enquiry, and what may be the conse- 
i of it, and after the most mature 
cliberation we ought then to give our 
opinions, and to agree with the motion or 
88 we see cause. Shall we, my 

lords, without any cause or reason for so 
doing, except that of its being moved for, 
give the managers and servants of a public 
Company the trouble, and put them to the 
seine of oe for months together 
ouse; of bringing their books of 
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account, their vouchers and other papers 
before us, and thereby put a full stop to 
the business of that company for perhaps 
a quarter of a year at atime: such a piece 
of complaisance is not to be expected by 
any lord in this House; instead of sup- 
porting, it would most certainly ruin all 
manner of public credit whatsoever.—As 
to the enquiry now moved for, I do not 
know, my lords, but that it may be neces- 
sary; I do not know but that there may 
be very sufficient reasons for our callin 
immediately for such an account, but F 
cannot so quickly determine myself either 
one way or the other: It is an affair that 
has so long lain over, and at the same time 
it is an affair of such consequence, that I 
do not think any of your lordships ought 
to determine yourselves off-hand. All 
those who have not before consideréd this 
question ought to have some time allowed 
them for that purpose, and therefore, my 
lords, I shall move, that the debate upon 
the motion now made, by that noble lord, 
may be adjourned only till to-morrow: 
this, my lords, is so short a delay, that I 
hope none of your lordships will be 
against it. 

The Earl of Chesterfield spoke as 


follows: 


My Lords ;—If the motion now made 
to us, had been for an inquiry into the 
affairs of the South Sea Company, it might 
perhaps have required some time to con- 
sider of it; or if the question were com- 
plicated, some time might be necessary ; 
but, my Lords, the motion now made to 
us is not for any such inquiry; it is no 
complicated question, it is as plain, as 
simple a oe as ever came before this 
House. We have had several years ago 
an account laid before us, by which some 
gentlemen have charged themselves with 
the receipt of a very large sum of money 
for a publ use; those gentlemen have 
since been directed by act of Parliament 
to apply that money to the proper use, 
and the question now before us is only, 
that those gentlemen may bring in their | 
account of discharge. ‘The noble Lord 
who made the motion did not, at first, so 
much as mention the inquiry, and that 
account when it comes in will, I hope, be 
so full, so plain, and so satisfactory, that, I 
hope, it will prevent an enquiry,. if any 
such thing were really designed; but since 
we have had the account of charge laid 
before us, it is surely incumbent upon us 
to call for the account of discharge ; we 
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are certainly in duty bound to see the 
trustees and the directors of that company 
discharge themselves of that large sum, 
with the receipt of which they have long 
ago charged themselves by an account laid 
before us.—This, my Lords, is our duty, 
and shall we require time to consider 
whether or no we ought to do our duty? I 
hope no lord in this House will insist upon 
having so much as one hour to consider of 
such a question. The calling for that ac- 
count has already been too long delayed ; 
the affair has lain dormant too long, and 
therefore, I hope your lordships will not 
want any time to consider whether or no 
ou are now to do that which ought to 
ave been done some time ago. 


The Duke of Newcastle spoke next: 


My Lords ;—I must beg leave to think, 
that the very argument which the noble 
lord who spoke last has made use of for 
our not taking time to consider of this 
question, is a strong argument for our 
taking some time to consider of it. It is 
now, my Lords, ten or twelve years since 
that affair happened which the present 
= relates to, and no inquiry having 

een made into it in all that time, is in my 
Opinion, a very good reason for not agree- 
ing now to enter upon such an inquiry, 
without taking some time to refresh our 
memories, and to consider of what we are 
ing about. The noble lords may call 

e metion now made to us by what name 
they please, they may call it a motion for 
ee not, as they think proper; but 
the calling for an account is certainly the 
beginning, at least, of an inquiry: when 
that account comes in, it is to be supposed, 
that your lordships will then inquire, at 
least, into that affair which the account 
relates to.—If there were no other reason, 
I should, my Lords, be for denying it, at 
least, until to-morrow, out of regard to 
the Lords who now happen not to be pre- 
rent: A question of such consequence 
ought not to be agreed to without giving 
every lord, at least, an opportunity of 
heing present, and of giving his opinion 

upon it. There is at present, no necessity 
for our being so speedy in our determina- 
tion. There may, perhaps, be some com- 
plaints against the management of that 
Company’s affairs ; but there are none laid, 
as yet, before us. Neither the Company 
nor any of the Proprietors have come to 
us with any complaint, and surely we are 
not to proceed upon general surmises: 
Our proceedings ought always to be 
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founded upon good information, and frona 
complaints from those who are some way 
or another interested in what they com- 
plain of. Therefore, my Lords, asa delay 
of 24 hours can be attended with no bad 
consequence, but, upon the contrary, will 
evince to the world, that in all affairs we 
ghee with the utmost caution and deli- 

eration, I shall be for adjourning the 
debate until to-morrow according to the 
motion made by the noble lord for thag 


PURPOSE: 
The Lord Carteret spoke as follows : 


My Lords ;—The noble duke seems t@ 
mistake the affair now before us ; he seems 
to think that it has for a long time lain 
over, without ever having been moved in, 
or inquired after by your lordships, and 
that therefore, we ought not now so much 
as begin to inquire into it without the 
most deliberate and serious consideration ; 
but, my Lords, I must beg leave to shew, 
that the affair has not laid over so long ag 
that noble duke imagines. It is very far 
from having lain over ten or twelve years, 
as may appear from the acts of Parliament 
made relating thereto. I must desire the 
58th‘and 59th sections of the act of the | 
7th of his late Majesty, intitled, ‘ An Act 
‘for raising Money upon the Estates of 
‘the late South Sea Directors,’ to be 
read (this being read, his lordship went 
on.) Now, my Lords, by a mistake 1 
that act, the produce of those forfeite 
estates was to be appropriated to the use 
of the South Sea Company, and applied 
thercunto, for increasing their capital 
stock, which could not possibly be done; 
for as their stock can consist of nothing 
but the debt due to them by the public, 
their stock could not be increased without 
increasing the debt of the public, and 
consequently the annuity due to them 
from the public, which could not have 
been done unless the whole produce of 
those estates had been paid into the publi¢ 
by way of a new loan, and this was no 
way the intention of that act. In the 13th 
of his late Majesty, the trustees appointed 
by that act, brought into this House an 
account of the produce of the estates and 
effects of the said late directors, as by the 
said act they were directed to do, and 
the said mistake having been then discos 
-vered, @ new act was then made for 
amending the former; but even that new 
act was found not to be sufficient, and 
therefore a new application was made to’ 
Parliament for an explanation of that act, 
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viich last application was made only in 
te first year of his present Majesty, ‘and 
casequently but four years ago ; and after 
tet matter was thus fully explained by 
Pulament, it was necessary to allow the 
drectors some time to apply the said 
peduce, according to the directions of 
te several laws made for that purpose. 
Itope they bave by this time applied it 
xcrdingly; but it appears that the affair 
£6 far from having laid over, or from 
hing been neglected by your lordships, 
tht 1 do not see how we could have 
taled for this account sooner. — This 
thir therefore cannot but be fresh in every 
lrd’s memory, and the motion now made 
xems to me tobe a motion of course; for 
by the Act of the 7th of the late king, the 
trustees were directed to lay before your 
lordships an account of the produce of 
thee forfeited estates; they accordingly 
ddso; but, Ihope, my lords, it is not to 
be ee that your lordships are to go 
to further: are not you in consequence to 
te that this produce has been aid and 
regularly applied, and actually distributed 
mf proprietors of that company, 
according to the directions of the Acts of 
the 13th of his late Majesty, and the first 
of his present Majesty? The thing is in 
itself'so clear, that I wonder to hear any 
rd ask for time to consider of it. Are 
we, my lords, to ask for time to consider 
whether we shall do that which was cer- 
tunly intended by those laws we should 
0? It is no enquiry into the affairs of 
the South Sea Company ; it is only calling 
for an account of discharge, to answer that 
account of charge which is now upon our 
lable—In matters of importance and in- 
ncacy I shall always be for proceeding 
with deliberation, and for taking time to 
Consider before we come to any reso- 
lution ; but, my lords, to deliberate upon, 
md to take time to consider about an 
ir which all the world must see is an 
of course, is inconsistent with the 
honour and dignity of this House, and 
therefore I shall against taking any 
time to consider of this motion, or adjourn- 
ing the debate for that purpose. 


The Earl of Tlay spoke next as follows: 


My lords, I now find that those lords, 
who at present seem to be of the other 
ee of the question, have considered this 

ar before this motion was made : they 

*” mentioned several laws relating to it, 

seem to be so well acquainted with the 
“everal clauses of them, that I must beg 
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leave to think, that they have lately had 
this affair under their consideration, and 
have perused the several laws they have 
now mentioned. Now, my lords, as I 
have not lately considered any of those 
laws, as I never have considered them 
with a view to the question now before us, 
therefore I desire only till to-morrow to 
look over those Acts of parliament which 
have been mentioned, that I may be upon an 
equal footing with those lords who seem to 
be for agreeing with this metion. Ihave a 
very great regard for their opinion, and it 
is very probable that I shall to-morrow be 
of the same opinion with them; but in all 
matters of importance every lord ought to 
examine by himself the affair about which 
he is to give his opinion, and after he has 
fully satisfied himself about the affair in 
hand, he ought then to vote for that whiclr 
appears to him to be right: this is the me- 
od, my lords, which I shall always ob- 

serve; and when any thing comes before 
this House, that I am not fully satisfied 
about, I shall never be ashamed to ask 
some short delay, that I may have time.to 
examine the affair to the bottom, before] 
give my opinion either upon one side of the 
question or the other.—As I have said, m 
lords, I shall never be against any enqui- 
ries of this nature, when I can see but the 
least ground for them at the time they are 
Se aged but if such enquiries be precipi- 
tantly gone into, I do not know where 
they may end, I do not know what fatal 
consequences may be thereby ee 
There are in this nation my lords, several 
other companies, besides the South Sea 
Company ; we have likewise an East India 
Company ; and it is well known that that 
company has been, for these twenty years, 
represented by some people as a bankrupt 
company, yet I believe they always have 
been, and are still in very good circum- 
stances. There have likewise been great 
complaints, and many insinuations thrown 
out against the management of the bank: 
surely, my lords, we are not, upon every 
suggestion within doors, or upon every 
idle. and groundless clamour without 
doors, to expose the trade and credit of 
any one of our great companies to the 
whole world. Such a manner of proceed- 
ing might expose both the trade and the 
credit of every one of our companies to 
innumerable difficulties and dangers. In 
all trading companies, as well as in the 
trade of private men, there are some trans- 
actions, which, though exactly honest and 
just, ought not to be exposed to public’ 
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view, because strangers might thereby be 
let into the mysteries of their trade, by 
which they would be enabled to under- 
mine them, and to disappoint even their 
.. best concerted projects ; for which reason, 
my lords, I sh always be of opinion, that 
no such enquiry ought to be set on foot, 
without some more solid foundation than 
- that of an idle clamour: no such enquiry 
ought ever to be resolved on by this House 
without the most mature deliberation. 


Lord Carteret spoke thus : 


My Lords ;—.What is now moved for is 
no enquiry; it has already been so fully 
explained, that it cannot in any sense be 
takcn to be ayn enquiry into the affairs of 
that Company. But, my Lords, if an en- 
quiry had been moved for, I should have 
asked for no time to consider whether or 
no I ought to have agreed to it. The 
complaints and the clamours against the 
late management of the affairs of that 
Company, have been so loud and so gene- 
ral, that I think we are, in justice to tlie 
- Nation, in justice even to the gentlemen 
who have been concerned in the manage- 
ment of that Company’s affairs, obliged to 
enquire into their affairs: if upon such 
enquiry it comes out, as I hope it will, 
that their affairs have been honestly and 
carefully managed, it will be a vindication 
of the characters of those gentlemen who 
have been concerned ; and if the contrary 
should appear, the sooner we go into that 
enquiry, ihe more speedy justice will be 
done to the injured, and many evil conse- 
quences may be prevented. y should 
we, my Lords, shew such a tenderness, 
and such a concern for the characters 
of some gentlemen? Why should we be 
so cautious of making any enquiry into 
their management? I must think that we 
thereby do them no great honour; it be- 
tokens a jealousy, that the enquiry will ex- 
plain aid confirm what has been so gene- 
rally surmised.—The late clamours against 
the management of that Company’s affairs 
are no idle clamours: they seem to be 
better founded than I could wish. Do 
not we all know, my Lords, is it not pub- 
licly and certainly known, that the pro- 
prietors of that Company have had lately 
above six per cent. of their capital anni- 
hilated for the payment of a part only of 
their debts? Could it have been imagined, 
that that Company had so much debt, 
more than their money and effects in trade 
could have answered? It can hardly be 
thought, that that debt has been all con- 
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tracted since the year 1721; and if it was 
contracted before that time, it was a crime 
to conceal it from parliament; for if it 
had then been known, the parliament would 
certainly have expressly ordered the pro- 
duce of the directors estates, as well as the 
stock then undisposed of, to have been ap- 
pice towards payment of the debts of the 
ompany, instead of ordering them to be 
divided among the proprietors. This was 
the only proper way of applying both, in 
case the Company had any debt at that 
time. And if the debt has been all con- 
tracted since that time, the public is en- 
titled, and we have reason, to enquire how 
it came to be so. The debts of every one 
of our Companies ought to be publicly 
known. Do not we know that their debt 
is by law a mortgage upon their stock, and 
the concealing of that debt is a fraud 
upon every ignorant person who becomes 
a purchaser alter the contracting of their 
debt? Itis as much a fraud upon such a 
purchaser, as it would be to sell a mort- 
gaged estate, without acquainting the pur- 
chaser that there was such a mortgage 
upon it——~As tothe East India Company, 
my Lords, I wish an enquiry had been 
made into their affairs when they last ap- 
plied to this house for a prolongation of 
their term: it was then that we ought to 
have made an enquiry ; it is true, we then 
neglected it, but IT hope such an enqui 
was made by those concerned in the admi- 
nistration ; It was their duty to do so be- 
fore they agreed to the bargain that was 
then made with the directors of that Com- 
pany; ifthey did not I shall always look 
upon such a neglect in them as a crime of 
a very high nature. I can sce no evil 
consequence of letting at least, the gene- 
ral circumstances of a company be publicly 
known: I am sure, that as to the Bast In- 
dia Company, it would have prevented — 
some very odd practices which have been 
lately made use of: the directors, or per- 
haps, some few of the directors of that 
Company, were probably the only persons 
that were, for half'a year together, in the 
secret of that Company’s not being In a 
condition to continue their former divi- 
dend; such a secret was sufficient for any 
man, or for any small number of men to 
plunder their fellow subjects at pleasure, 
and to make to themselves what estates 
they had a mind. We know that there 
were buta few men in this secret, and that 
at a time when the world generally believ- 
ed, when methods were actually taken ta 
make all mankind believe, that that Com- 
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pany was in the most flourishing state, and 
ust they would have been able to have 
oninued their dividend of 8 per cent. for 
nay years. By these methods, my lords, 
vesiw how that stock was run up to a 
ren high price; we saw how it fell down 
ign almost 50 per cent. in three months 
un, by which management we may be- 
uae that millions were lost and won; we 
mv judge whe were the winners; they 
perhaps were but few in number, but we 
ay certainly conclude, that many inno- 
ceot persons were thereby undone. And 
viie such practices are so publicly and so 
qenly carried on, shall we sit in this 
Howe and see them pass unpunished ? 
But, my Lords, this is not the question now 
betore us, the question now before us 18, 
victher or no we shall call for an account 
ofdscharge as to a particular affair, in order 
waewer the account of charge, which 
ras some years ago laid upon our table in 
puruance of an act of parliament: surely 
us is a question that requires no time to 
coasider of, and therefore I shall be against 
ajourning the debate. > 


Lord Falmouth spoke next. 


_ My Lords I am inclined to be for ad- 
joaning the debate till to-morrow, but 
shen | tell your lordships my reason, I 
hope you willnot think that I am against 
aay mquiry into the affairs of the South 
‘a Company; for I am so much con- 
raced of the necessity and benefit of such 
enquiries, and of the propriety of the mo- 


ton now made to us, that, I hope, no lord | 


tus House will, after due consideration, 

against it; and therefore I wish it were 
put of till to-morrow in order that it may 
then be unanimously agreed to. 


The South-Sea Company ordered to lay 
their Accounts before the House.) The 
nif of Winchelsea, and the earl of Straf- 
‘ord spoke for the motion, and against ad- 
ourning. At last the question for ad- 
thant the debate until next day was 
put, and it passed in the negative 35 against 

: after which the question was put, to 
gree to the motion, which.was carried in 

Tmative without any division; and 
Condingly the directors of the South-Sea 
pilin! were ordered to lay the said 

ccount before the House. - 


Names of the Lords who voted for and 
Sethu the Motion,} The fallowing lords 
oted Upon this questian, viz. 
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For the Motton. 
DUKES. Shaftsbury 
Bolton ir 
Bridgewater Stratford, 
Kent Thanet 
Montrose Warrington 
St. Albans VISCOUNTS, 
MARQUIS. Cobham 
Tweedale Falmouth 
EARLS. Tadcaster 
Berkshire BARON6. * 
Buchan Bathurst 
Chesterfield Bruce 
Coventry Carteret 
Vitzwalter Clinton 
Ker Cornwallis 
Macclesfield Foley 
Marchmont Gower 
Forthampton Haversham 
Pomfret BISHOP. 
ah ie Lincoln. 
Scarborough 
Against the Motion. 
DUKES Wilmington 
Ancaster VISCOUNTS. 
Devonshire oe 
Newcastle orrington 
Ratland BARONS. 
EARLS. Abergavenny 
Albemarle Byron 
Ashburnham De la War 
Cowper Harrington 
Crawtord | Hobart 
Dunmore © Lovel 
Hallifax mon 
Jersey alpule 
llay BISHOPS. 
Morton London, and five Bi- 
Selkirk shops more. 


Further Debate in the Lords on the Pro 
duce of the South-Sea Directors’ Forfeited. 
Estates.] May 24. The above Account 
was accordingly brought in, and ordered 
to be taken into consideration on this day. 
As soon as the order was+Yead, the lord - 
Bathurst stood up to speak, but the duke 
of Newcastle standing up about the same. 
time, the Lord Chancellor pointed to the 
duke of Newcastle, and the lord Bathurst 
not offering to sit down, lord Carteret stood 
up, and said, That if there was any ie 
which lord was to speak, the Lord Chan- 
cellor was not to determine the question, 
but the opinion of the House was to be 
asked upon it; that for his part he was sure 
the noble lord by him was up some time 
before the noble duke. Then 


The Lord Bathurst stood up and said : 


My Lords; I desire to speak to order. 
When any lord makes a motion upon which. 
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there follows any order or resolution of this 
House, and a day is appointed for taking 
that order or resolution into consideration, 
it has always been the custom of this 
House, out of complaisance to the lord who 
made the motion, to hear him first; be- 
eause it isto be expected that he has some- 
thing to say, or some farther motion to 
make in consequence, or in explanation of 
the motion he had before made; therefore, 
my Lords, as I had the honour to move 
for the Account you are now to take under 
your consideration, I think I have now a 
title to be first heard, even though I had 
sot been first up. [Upon this the duke of 
Newcastle sat down, and then the lord 
Bathurst went on as follows:] I had, my 
Lords, the honour to move for the 
Account now before us, and your 
lordships were so good as to comply with 
my desire. The intention of my motion 
was, that your lordships might see that the 

roduce of the directors estates in the year 
1720, had been regularly and fairly applied, 
according to the directions of the several 
laws made for that purpose; and from the 
account brought in, and now under our 
consideration, I think, it most plainly ap- 
peers that not so much as one shilling of 

at money has been so applied. To me 
it appears from that account that the large 
sum of money, arising from these forfeited 
estates, had been all distributed among the 
proprietors by way of dividend, even before 
the application was made to Parliament in 
the 18th year of his late Majesty’s reign 
for directions how to apply it; and there- 
fore, my Lords, I must take the liberty to 
move to your lordships, that it may be re- 
solved, that the disposing of any of that 
money by way of dividend, and without any 
order or direction of a general court for 
that purpose, was a violation of the act of 
Parliament made for directing the disposal 
thereof, and a manifest injustice done to 
the proprietors of that stock. 


The Duke of Newcastle spoke thus: 


My Lords ;—It is my opinion that a nar- 
row scrutiny into the affair now before us 
is absolutely necessary: This, my lords, I 
am now so firmly persuaded of, especially 
since the bringing in the account now 
under our consideration, that no man can 
be more heartilyinclined to enter into such 
scrutiny than I am; but this account, 
which the present directors have laid be- 
fore us is so confused, and so obscure, that, 
to me, it is altogether unintelligible: I do 
believe there 3 not a lord in this House 
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who will say that he thoroughly under- 
stands it; and therefore, I dv not think 
that it can be a proper foundation for the 
motion the noble lord has been pleased to 
make, or for any other motion. An en- 

uiry into the disposal of the produce of 
the forfeited estates of the directors in the 
year 1720, is certainly a very proper cn- 
quiry for this House; but then, my lords, 
or the honour and dignity of the House, 
we ought not to proceed upon any such 
eoaery till we have proper materials 
before us; and therefore, I hope your lord- 
ships will agree with me in the motion I 
am to make before you proceed any fur- 
ther in this affair-—The present directors 
of that Company have indeed given us an 
account, but that account is so imperfect 
and so indistinct, that it cannot be Nooked 
on as any sort of compliance with your 
lordships late order. What may have beach 
their reasons for giving us such an account 
I shall not determine, but if it was either 
to conceal the crimes of the guilty, or to 
load the innocent with jealousies and sus- 
picions, I hope, in either case, your lord- 
ships will inforce your own orders, and 
oblige them to clear up what appears to be 
obecure in the account they have already 
ee in. It is incumbent upon us, my 
ords, always to see our own orders punc- 
tually obeyed, but especially when they 
relate to the discovering of thoes that are 
guilty, or to the vindication of those that 
are unjustly suspected of crimes: This: 
surely is the next step your lordships 
ought to take in this aftair; and therefore 
I shall move, That the present directors 
of that company may be ordered to lay 
before this House, a farther and more 
distinct account how that money has been 
disposed of. 


The Earl of Chesterfield spoke next: 


My Lords ;—I am glad to see the effect 
that the bringing in of this account, ob- 
scure as it is, has produced. I find that 
some lords, who at first seemed to want no 
information in this affair, who at first ap- 
peared to be against any such enquiry, are 
now for making a thorough enquiry into 
that whole affair, and are for having a full 
information of every particular circum- 
stance relating to the disposal of that mo- 
ney. I am, my Lords, of the same 
nion, and therefore I look upon the motion 
made by the noble duke tc be a very proper 
motion: I shall most heartily join with him 
in that motion; but then, my Lords, I think 
it ig time enough to come to that. motiom 
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titer the motion made by the noble lord is 
acreed to; the noble duke’s motion ought 
ty be the concluding motion of this day. 
The account laid before us is, it is true, 
eoscure and indistinct, but let us make as 
puch of it as we can before we ask for 
ty further account. Even this obscure 
ecount is sufficient to raige a suspicion in 
eery lord of this House, that the produce 
d those directors estates has not been dis- 
peed of, according to the directions of 
the act of parliament made for that pur- 
e and therefore I must think, that we 

efrom thence sufficient ground for the 
Jeolution first moved for. “We may then 
examine this account a little farther, and 
ut last we may come to the motion made 
by the noble duke, and may then give such 
particular orders and directions, relating 
toe several articles which we want to 
have cleared up, that the present directors 
may know how, and will be necessarily 
obliged to lay a clear and distinct account 
ef that whole affair before us, if any such 
cubehad. I shall therefore be for the 
motion made by the noble lord, and at last 
Ivil join with the noble duke in the mo- 
tion he has made. 


The Earl of Scarborough spoke thus: 


My Lords ;—As to the motion made b 
the noble duke, I shall join in it with all 
By heart, as soon as I think it is proper 
for us to come to such a motion, or to 
make such an order. I do not doubt but 
that the noble duke who made the motion 
§ most zealous in the affair now before us.; 
hs grace has declared so, and therefore J 
make no manner of doubt of it, because I 
an fully convinced of the honour and in- 
kenty of that noble duke; he never did 
profess any thing but what were his real 
®n‘imente, and [ am persuaded the motion 
has made proceeds from a sincere and 
an ardent desire of coming at the bottom 
‘the affair now before us. I am always 
worry when I differ in the least from him ; 
tt in the present case my opinion hap- 
Pens to be different; I do not think that 
he proposes ought to be the first step 

“e are next to take in the affair before us. 
As to this, my lords, I am at present of a 
rent opinion, and though I may, and 
always be ready to change my opi- 
‘on, upon a better information ; yet my 
inion, while it is my opinion, I will not 
ge up even to him for whom I have the 
dlr regard and esteem.—As we have, 
Uy lords, already an account before us, it 
TY opinion, that we ought to examine 
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that account before we order any farther 
account to be laid before us. If there is 
any thing obscure in this account we now 
have before us, the gentleman who signs it 
is attending at the door; and if your lord- 
ships call him in, and examme him, he may 
perhaps be able to give you a farther light 
into the matter in hand; he may be able 
to explain all or most of the articles that 
appear to be obscure in the account now 
der your consideration; and if, at las$, 
1ere shall remain an obscurity in the ac- 
count before you, your lordships may theo 
make a new order for the directors to 
bring in a farther, amore clear and distinct 
account: you will then, and not till then, 
be able to give such particular orders as to 
the several articles that remain obscure, as 
cannot be misunderstood by the directors. 
We have, my lords, by our former order 
called for an account how that money was 
disposed of; and if we should only renew 
that order without adding some new and 
particular directions, the second account 
may and probably will be more obscure 
than the frat and therefore, my lords, 
that we may be able to give such | ahaa? 
lar directions as may be easily understood 
by the directors, I must move for calling 
in Mr. De Gols, and examining him as to. 
the several articles of this Account. 

The Duke of Newcastle got up again, . 
and thanked the noble lord who had spoke- 
last for the good opinion he had expressed 
of him, ‘ That noble lord (says his race) 
cannot have a better opinion of me than 
have of him: there is no man more fully 
convinced of that noble lord’s honour and 
sincerity than I am, because there is no 
man, I believe, knows him better.’ 


Lord Carteret stood up and spoke to 
this effect : 


My Lords;—I shall readily join with 
the noble duke in the motion he has made, 
as soon as it is proper for this House to go 
upon that motion. It must be confessed, 
that the account now before us is a very 
imperfect and indistinct account; whether 
this be the effect of neglect or design 
I shall not determine, but I must say, my 
lords, wherever I see an obscurity in ac-. 
counts I am apt to suspect some indirect 
practices; however, notwithstanding the 
obscurity of the account now under our 
consideration as to some other parts, it can- 
not be said that it is obscure as to that part 
to which the motion made by the noble | 
lord refers. It must be granted, it has not — 
I think been so much as denied by any lord. 
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in this House, but that the disposing of 
that money by way of dividend among the 
proprietors, without any orders or direc- 
tions of a general court for that purpose, 
was a violation of the Act of Parliament. 
and a manifest injustice done to the com- 
pany: and it is plain that, in the account 
now before us, there does not appear any 
order or direction for the disposal of that 
money: there appears to us nothing but 
an order for the trustees to deliver that 
money over to the directors; and for this 
reason we ought now to declare our opi- 
nion as to this matter, that the present di- 
rectors, in the making up ofa new account, 
may be sufficiently instructed as to that 
article, and that they may be directed to 
report clearly to us, whether or no there 
was any order of a general court for the 
I of that money; if there was any 
properorder for that purpose, our coming to 
a resolution, according to the noble lord’s 
motion, can affect no man; and if there ne- 
ver was any such order, those who disposed 
of that money otherwise, do deserve, and, I 
hope, will meet with a much higher cen- 
aure. For the sake of the honor and dig- 
nity of this House we ought, my Lords, im- 
mediately to come to some very strong re- 
solutions in the affair now betore us; the 
giving in of such account scems to bea 
trifling with this House, and if your Lord- 
ships now refuse, or even ere doing any 
thing further in this affair until you have a 
new account given in, it will be thought to 
be a throwing of cold water upon the en- 
quiry now before us. Your Lordships 
may declare what you please as to your 
illingness to enter uponmnengub yo te 
affair, but the putting it off without coming 
to any resolution until you have a new ac- 
count from the directors, will without 
doors be’ looked on as a waving of ae en- 
iry proposed; and this opinion will the 
aiate readily and the more generally pre- 
vail, because it is now so near the end of 
the session, that this new account can 
hardly be expected to be brought in during 
this session of parliament.—By the ac- 
count now before us it appears, that up- 
wards of 2,000,000/. sterling moncy was 
aid and delivered by the trustees to the 
irectors of that company in the year 
1729, and it likewise appears, that it was 
never brought to the company’s account 
till the year 1732. For God’s sake, my 
Lords, what became of that great sum of 
money during that long interval, the very 
interest of it in that time amounts to above 
100,000/, which is a sum, that company 
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itself would certainly have looked after, if 
they had not been either very negligent of 
their own affairs, or under an influcnce to 
which I shall not give the name it deserves ; 
but whatever may be the case as to the 

company, we ought to consider the widows 

and the fatherless infants who have no vote 

at their general courts, and for the sake of 
those we ought to enquire what became of 
this money for so considerable a time: as 

to this and all the other articles of this ac- 

count, the gentleman who signs it and who 

is now attending at our door, can without 

doubt fully inform us, and therefore; I shall 

join with the noble lord by me, in the mo- 

tion he has made for having him called in 

and examined. 


The Earl of Ilay spoke next as follows : 


My Lords ;—Since'your lordships seem 
to be all of opinion, that the account laid 
before us by the present directors of the 
South Sea Company, in pursuance of our 
late order, is a very indistinct account, I 
think the first thing you ought to do is to 
see your order as fully complied with as 
possible. By your lordships’ former or- 
der, the directors were ordered to lay be- 
fore you all the orders of general courts 
made for directing the disposal of that mo- 
ney, and I find they have given us no ac- 
count of any order relating to that affair, 
but of one only, which, for what I know, 
may be all the orders they have to show ; 
but they ought at least to have told us so: 
if there is any other order relating to the 
disposal of that money, it ought to be 
laid before us, and if there are none 
other, we ought certainly to be assured of 
it in @ proper way, before we proceed any 
durther in this affair: till we have from the 
directors all the information we can possi- 
bly get, it will be irregular to come to any 
resolution, or to call any witness to be ex- 
amined at the bar; and in every affair that. 
comes before this House, I hope your lord- 
ships will always be careful of doing no- 
thing but what is regular and just, without 
any regard to what may be said without 
doors.—From the account before us, it in- 
deed appears, that the money was paid in 
by the trusttes to the directors in the year 
1729, and that it was not brought to the 
Company’s account till the year 1732; and 
I do not know but that Mr. De Gols who 
signs this account, and who is now attend- 
ing at your door, may be able to inform 
you as to what became of that aus in 
the interim. But, my Lords, it is not from 
Mr. De Gols that we want an account, 
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tis from the directors of that Company 
that we ought to be informed of all these 
matters; and after the directors have told 
us, that they can give us no further in- 
fymation, we may then examine them, 
vemay examine their servants, we may 
amine whatever witnesses we thin 
proper, at the bar of this House, as 
w the truth of the several articles of the 
accounts given in by the directors, and 
likewise as to the clearing up and explain- 
ng such articles as may, at last, remain 
obscure——As to any lord’s having at first 
appeared against calling for the account 
now under our consideration, I do not 
know that any lord did appear against it : 
when the first motion was made relating 
to this affair, it appeared to be a motion of 
sich consequence, that several lords were 
desirous of some time to consider of it; but 
itisnot from thence to be inferred, that they 
were against calling for any such account: 
they desired only till next day to consider of 
t; their asking for such a short time was 
aproof of their not being against it, and if 
they had got that time, they would I be- 
lieve, have been as much for it as those 
lords were who had considered of the af- 
far before the motion was made. The 
event, my Lords, shews that they were in 
the right in asking for some time to consi- 
der it, for if the affair had been better con- 
sidered at first, our order would perhaps 
have been made more particular, and 
then the return to it would, in all pro- 
bability, have been more distinct and 
clear: we should then have been able 
to have proceeded without any loss 
of time, but as the case now stands, I 
think it would be very irregular to pro- 
ceed to the making of resolutions, or to 
examine witnesses, till we have the mat- 
ter further cleared up; and therefore I 
shall be for putting the previous question 
asto the motion made by the noble lord, 
and if that passes in the negative, as I 
hope it will, I shall be for agreeing with 
the motion made by the noble duke. 


The duke of Montrose, the marquis of 
Tweedale, the earl of Winchelsea, and the 
earl of Marchmont, spoke for calling in 
Mr. De Gols; and the earl of Chol- 
mondeley, the lord De la War, the lord 
Lovel, the lord King, and the bishop of 
Bangor, spoke against it. The previous 
question was then going to be put as to 
lord Bethurst’s motion, but 


Lord Carteret got up, and spoke to or- 
[VOL, 1X.] 
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That as Mr. De Gols was then attending 
at the door by virtue of their lordship’s 
order, and a noble lord having moved for 
calling him in, he thought, that according 
to the rules of proceeding in that House, 
the question that ought to be first put was, 
Whether or no Mr. De Gols should be 
called in? And that it was certainly pro- 
per he should be examined before they 
i aiaaaied even to make an order for 

ringing in a further account, for that the 
would thereby be enabled to give abe | 
more particular and distinct directions, 
how that further account should be framed, 
than they could otherways do: that if they 
went upon issuing out a new order before 
they examined that gentleman, the same 
thing might happen, which a noble lord 
seemed to think had before happened by 
their making the first order in that affair, 
without taking time to consider of it; the 
directors would no more understand their 
second order, than they had understood the 
first; and thus (says his lordship) we shall 
have a second return as indistinct and as 
obscure as the first. | 

In this question as to order the lord Car- 
teret’s opinion was supported by the earl of 
Winchelsea and the lord Bathurst ; and 
it was opposed by the duke of Newcastle, 
the earl of Ilay, and the lord De la War, 


The Earlof Strafford stood up, and said = 


That for avoiding the dispute about order, 
he would be for putting the previous ques- 
tion as to the motion made by the noble 
lord, and thereupon he would give his ne- 
gative, as he would likewise do upon the 
pew question as to the motion made 

y the noble duke, in order to come at the 
motion made for calling in Mr. De Gols, 
which he would certainly agree to. After 
him — : 

ao Marquis of Tweedale stood up and 
said : : 


My Lords ;—I am of the same opinion 
with the noble lord who spoke last; 1 
think that what his lordship has proposed 
is a most proper method fer avoiding all 
disputes about order; andas I am for 
calling in Mr. De Gols, and examining 
him before every thing else ; therefore, ii 
you put the previous question as to tlic. 
first motion that was made, I hope it will 
pass in the negative ; then, my lords, we 
may regularly, and without any dispute as 
to order, put the previous question as to 
the motion made by the noble duke; to 
that question I shall likewise give my ne- 

[1] | 
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gative, and I hope all the lords who are for 
having Mr. De Gols called in and exa- 
mined, will do the same, that so it may 
likewise pass in the negative ; and thus 
both the first motions being postponed, we 
come next of course to the third motion, 
which was that for calling in Mr. De Gols, 
to which I shall most heartily give my 
affirmative. 

Hereupon the previous question was put 
as to the motion made by the lord Ba- 
thurst, which passed in the negative without 
any division. Then the previous question 
was put upon the motion made by the 
duke of Newcastle, upon which the House 
divided, as this division was a very remark- 
able one, we shall give a List of the Lords 
who were present, and voted in this 
question. 


The Lords who upon this previous ques- 
tion voted in the negative, and were con- 
sequently for the calling in of Mr. De 
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Gols, were 
DUKES. Marchmont 
Somerset Strafford 
St. Albans Stair 
Bolton Fitzwalter 
Bedford Oxford 
Montrose Harborough 
Kent Macclesfield 
Greenwich Pomfret 
Manchester Ker. 
Bridgwater. VISCOUNTS. 
MARQUIS. Tadcaster 
Twedale. Cobham 
EARLS. Falmouth. 
Northampton BARONS. 
Denbigh Clinton 
Berkshire Bruce 
Winchelsea Craven 
‘Chesterfield Carteret 
Thanet Weston 
Sunderland Haversham 
Shaftsbury Gower 
Litchfield Blasham 
Gainsborough Foley 
Scarboroug Bathurst 
Coventry. Cornwallis. 
Rothes BISHOP, 
Buchan Lincoln. 
Present - - - - - 48 
Proxies - - - -« 27 
75 


The Lords who upon this previous ques- 

tion voted in the affirmative, and conse- 

uently against the then calling in of Mr. 
e Gols, were 


DUKES. Devonshire 
Montague Newcastle 
Ancaster Chandois 
Grafton 


Dorset. 
1 


‘ae 


EARLS, De la War 
Pembroke Lovelace 
- Warwick Byron 
Clarendon Lynn 
Albemarle Cadogan 
Jerse Walpole 
Godolphin Monson 
Cholmondeley Lovel 
Crawford King. 
Moretou BISHOPS. 
Selkirk . London 
Dunmore Durham 
Orkney Winchester 
llay Salisbury 
Tankerville St. David’s 
Halifax Banyor 
Cowper Exeter 
Ashburnham Liandaff 
Effingham Chichester 
Wilmington. Oxtord 
VISCOUNTS, Bristol 
Lonsdale Norwich 
Lymington Litchfield and Coven- 
Torrington. Ely (try 
BARONS, Rochester 
Harrington St. Asaph 
Abergavenny Bath and Wells. 
Present - - - - - = - §7 


Proxies (of whom 6 were bishops) 13 
75 
By the rules of proceeding in the House 
of Lords, nothing new can be resolved on 
unless a majority be for it; so that when a 
motion is made in that House for revers- 
ng a decree, for bringing in or passing a 
bill, or for an amendment to a bill then 
before them, there must be a majority for - 
it, otherwise, if there be only an equality 
he the division, the decree stands affirm- 
ed, the bill or the amendment is thrown 
out ; and so, when a motion for a Reso- 
lution or Order is made, there must be a 
majority for it ; if upon a division there 
be an ee the motion is of conse- 
quence disagreed to, that is, the question 
passes in the negative. Thus in the pre- 
sent case, the previous question being, 
Whcether the question should be then put 
upon the motion made by the duke of 
ewcastle ? And there being exactly as 
many against putting the question upon 
that motion, as there were for it, therefore 
the previous question was carried in the 
negative, and so the House came of course 
to putting the question upon the motion 
made by the earl of Scarborough, for the 
calling in of Mr. De Gols. 


Accordingly, the earl stood up and re- 
newed his motion, whereupon the duke of 
Newcastle got up and moved, that the 
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previous question might likewise be put as 
tothst motion. Upon this 


The Earl of Strafford stood up and 
spoke thus : : 

My Lords ;—For God’s sake do not let 
us put a previous question as to this mo- 
ton. Mr. De Gols was ordered to attend 
this day : what was he ordered to attend 
for? Surely it was to be examined in case 
we found any difficulty in the account now 
udder our consideration ; and every lord 
m the House, I think, confesses that he 
fnds difficulty in this account: it has been 
alored by every lord that has spoke in 
ths debate, to be very confused and ob- 
cure. It will really look very odd, to re- 
fuse examining that gentleman as to what 
appears difficult or obscure in the account 
before you, since he is attending for that 

e by virtue of an order of the House. 
emay pretend what we please, but no 
man will think that we are in earnest in 
vhatwe are now about, if the calling in 
and examining of this gentleman should 
be put off. 
eral other lards spoke to the same 
purpose, upon which the duke dropped his 
motion, though, if the previous question 
had been put, and every lord had voted 
and given his proxies as in the former di- 
vision, it is certain there would have been 
an equality, by which the calling in or exa- 
mining of Mr. De Gols would, by the 
rules of that house before-mentioned, have 
been put off. The motion as to the pre- 
vious question being thus dropped, the 
uestion was put for the calling in of Mr. 
Gols, which was carried without any 
division, and he was accordingly called in 
and examined, but did not give any great 
satisfaction as to the clearing up of the Ac- 
count. After he was withdrawn, the lord 
Bathurst renewed his motion, whereupon 


The Earl of Scarborcugh rose up and 
spoke as follows: . 


My lerds ;—I must be of opinion, that 
as this motion tends towards the charging 
of some gentlemen with very gross mis- 
management, and with acting contrary to 
an express act of parliament, we ought to 

roceed with the utmost caution: and as 

really think that we have not, as yet, 
sufficient ground for supporting such a re- 
‘solution, therefore I cannot now agree to 
it. Our coming immediately to such a re- 
solution can do no manner of service, 
ether to the public or to any private per- 


son, and it may do harm to some gentle- 


of the South Sea Directors. 
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men, who, for what we can yet pretend to 
know, are innocent; but that we may 
search this affair to the bottom, that we 
may have all the insight into it that is 
possible, and that we may discover and 
punish the guilty if any there be, I will 
now join with the noble duke in the mo- 
tion he made; and I hope in forming that 
order your lordships will give such direc- 
tions, as may not only enable but oblige 
the Directors of that Company to give us 
a full, clear, and distinct account of that 
whole affair, if any such account can be 
had. When that account comes in, and 
when we are told no such account can be 
had, we may then consider the motion 
made by the noble lord, and may ceme to’ 
that resolution, or to such other resolu. 
tions as we shall then think proper. 


The Duke of Argyle spoke as follows: 


My lords ;—In all enquiries of this na- 
ture, we ought to proceed with zeal but 
not with fury. I hope, my lords, I am as 
zealous for enquiring thoroughly into the 
matter now before us, as any of your lord- 
ships ought to be. For this reason I was 
for postponing the motion made by the 
noble duke, in order to have Mr. De Gols 
examined: I did indeed expect that he 
would have explained to your lordships 
most of the articles of the account before 
us, which appear to be obscure and unin- 
telligible; but I find I am disappointed: I 
believe your lordships have received no 
great satisfaction from him; for to me he 
seemed to be ignorant almost of every 
thing; he could not so much as give a 
clear and distinct answer to any one ques- 
tion that was put to him, which, I must 
say, is to me very surprizing: I did think 
it almost impossible that a man who had 
been so long in such a high post in that 
Company’s service, could be so ignorant of 
their affairs as this man appears to be— 
However, my lords, notwithstanding the 
little success we have met with in the exa- 
mination of this gentleman, I hope we 
shall fall upon ways and means for bring- 
ing this matter to light; but till we have 
some further information about it, I do not 
think we have a foundation for the resolu- 
tion which the noble lord has been pleased 
to move for: our proceeding so hastily to 
such a resolution would really be a going 
on with fury, instead of going on with that 
just zeal, which we ought to shew upon all 
such occasions: and I am persuaded, if 
this affair were to be left to the single de- 
termination of the noble lord who made the 
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motion, he would not upon re-considering 
the case, come to such a determination as 
he has now moved for, without enquiring 
farther into the matter ; therefore 1 hope | 
the noble lord will for the present wave his 
motion, that the same may be again re- 
vived, after we have got a more full and 
distinct information about this affair. 


The South Sea Directors, &c. ordered to 
attend.| Hereupon the lord Bathurst 
agreed to wave his motion for that time, 
and afterwards the House ordered the pre- 
sent Directors, and also the last Directors 
of the South Sea Company to attend to be 
examined, end likewise the late Inspectors 
of that Company’s Accounts. 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill for 
applying the Sinking Fund, for grant- 
ang a Marriage Portion to the Prin- 
cess Royal, &c.] May 30. A Bill 
was read the second time, intituled, 
«¢ An Act for enabling his Majesty to ap- 
ply 500,000/. out of the Sinking Fund, for 
the service of the year 1733; and for the 
further disposition of the said Fund, by 
paying off one million of South Sea An-- 
nuities; and for enabling his Majesty, out 
of the monies arisen by sale of lands in the 
Island of St. Christopher, to pay the sum 
of 80,000/. for the marriage portion of the 
Princess Royal, and 10,000/. to the Trus- 
tees for establishing the colony of Georgia 
in America; and for making good all de- 
ficiencies and charges by taking of broad 

leces into the Mint, out of the Coinage 
Duty ; and for appropriating the Supplies 
granted in this session of parliament; and 
for issuing to the sub-dean, treasurer, and 
steward of the collegiate church of St. 
Peter, Westminster, out of the monies re- 
served for building fifty new churches, 
within the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, and the suburbs thereof, and for mak- 
ing provisions for the ministers of the same, 
4,000/. for the repair of the said collegiate 
church, and 1,200/. for finishing the dor- 
mitory belonging thereunto.”—Upon a 
motion being made for committing it, 


The Earl of Winchelsea stood up and 
spoke to this effect: 


My lords ;—I do not rise up to oppose 
the Bill now before us, but I stand up to 
take notice of the strange method. of 
huddling so many things together; and 
particularly I cannot but take notice of that 
part of it by which 80,000/. is granted as a 
portion for the Princess Royal, It is so 


. 
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unbecoming a thing to see that grant made 
in such a hotch-notch Bil, a Bill which 
really seems to be the sweepings of the 
other House, that I cannot, my lords, let 
it pass without testifying my dislike. After 
his Majesty had been most graciously 
pleased to communicate to both Houses of 
Parliament, the intended marriage of that 
princess; after both Houses had presented 
to his Majesty most dutiful and loyal Ad- 
dresses thereupon, I think, my lords, the 
least that ought tc have been done, was to 
have provided a marriage portion for that 
princess in a particular Bill by itself; that 
it might have stood upon our records, as @ 
testimony of the respect and duty of the 
nation towards the royal family now upon 
the throne. Ihave so great an esteem for 
his Majesty and his family, and such a par- 
ticular regard for that illustrious princess, 
that Iam sorry to see her name so much 
as mentioned in such a riff-raff Bill as this 
is.—But, my lords, besides this mpeg Bie 
the royal family, the sending up a Bill 
ed to- 


with so many different. things 

gether, is a sort of indignity to this House. 
li is a breach of one at your standing Ore 
ders, and is a laying of us under a necessity. 
of agreeing to every item in a Bill, or of 
putting a negative upon every one of them: 
In short, my lords, to me it really seems 
to be a design to make use of one 
particular article in the Bill to cram 
the rest down our throats. Upon both 
these accounts I could not help taking no- 
tice of this most extraordinary Bill, but 
since it cannot now be remedied, I am so 
fond of enabling his Majesty to provide a 
sufficient marriage-portion for the Princess 
Royal, I am so ready to join in any mea- 
sures for providing for the current service 
of the year, that, rather than disappoint 
either of them, I will for this time pass 
over those formalities, I will not oppose 
this Bill, but I hope that care will be taken 
hereafter not to send up any more such 
Bills to this House. 


The Earl of Chesterfield spoke next: 


My Lords ;—I do not rise up to oppose 
the Bul now before us, but I think it is 
incumbent upon me to declare, that it is, 
in my opinion, a most indecent thing to 
provide for the Princess Royal of England 
in such a manner: it 1s most disrespect- 
ful to the royal family, to provide a mar- 
riage portion for so illustrious a branch 
of that family in such a Bill of Items. 
Here is Imprimis, 500,000/. for the cur- 
rent service of the year. Item, 10,000/ 
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by say of charity for those distressed per- | St. Christopher’s did not really at first 


sos, who are to transport themselves to 
th colony of Georgia. Item, so much 
by way of charity tor repairing an old 
durch. Item, so much by way of charity 
for repairing a dormitory. And Item, 
§,000/. a3 a marriage portion for the 
Pnncess Royal of England. How incon- 
gruous is it, my Lords, to see such a pro- 
vision come in by way of Item among so 
many other Items, many of which are for 
itable uses !—In duty to the family of 
which that Royal Princess is descended, 
out of that regard and esteem which we 
ought to have for her, and which she so 
much deserves, not only from us but from 
the whole world, her marriage portion 
ought to have been provided for in a par- 
tealar bill by itself; no foreign matter 
oaght to have been mixed ir such a bill. 
Your lordships were so careful in that re- 
spect, that, when you were about drawing 
upan address of thanks to his Majesty for 
communicating to this House the intended 
mamage of the Princess Royal, you would 
hat receive a few words which were of- 
ria way of compliment to the States 
General, and which might very properly 
have come into that address, because you 
were resolved to put nothing into the ad- 
that was any way foreign to the in- 
marnage, which his Majesty had 
been pleased to communicate to you— 
As I am resolved not to oppose this Bill, 
therefore, my Lords, I shall not say any 
thing to the method of tacking made use 
of upon this occasion ; nor shall I now ob- 
ject against the means made use of for 
providing for the current service of the 
year; but both ought certainly to be 
taken notice of, and I hope your lordship 
on this occasion, come to some 
resolutions which may tend to prevent the 
like practices for the future. 


The Duke of Newcastle then said : 


_ My Lords ;—I am so far from thinking 
it ndecent or disrespectful to provide for 
the Princess Royal by this Bill, that I 

‘ it the only way by which such a 
provision could have been made. It could 
not well have been done by a particular 
bill, because the marriage is not yet fully 
concluded: anda particular Bill was the 
less oepeeant because the provision is to 
be made without laying any new burden 
on the ple; it is to be made out of 
what did not originally belong to the pub- 
ic, but to his Majesty; for the money 
arsing by the sale of lands in Nevis and 


belong to the public ; it was what the pub-_ 
lic had no right to, until his Majesty was 
so good as to give it up, and to promise 
that it should be applied to the use of the 
public. 


The Earl of Ilay spoke next as follows: 


My Lords ;—I must say that the two 
noble lords who spoke first upon this sub- 
ject, have been pleased to give the bill 
now before us some epithets which are 
very extraordinary, and which, in my opi- 
nion, the bill no way deserves. There is 
in this bill, my Loris, nothing of an ex- 
traordinary nature: {surely your abba na 
would not have a particular bill sent up for 
every small sum that is granted for the cur- 
rent service of the year: your lordships 
know that it is not usual: it has always been 
the custom of Parliament to provide for 
several particular services by one bill. And 
as to the marriage portion of the Princess 
Royal I have as great a regard for that 
most deserving princess, and as great 
respect for the royal family of which she 
is descended, as any lord in this House; 
but really I can see no difference in the 
providing for her marriage portion by a 
particular bill for that purpose, or by a 
clause in some other bill: it will stand 
equally upon all our records in the one 
way as in the other; and the duty and re- 
spect which the nation owes to his Ma- — 
jesty and his illustrious family will be 
shewn as much, and testified as strongly, 
by the clause which is in this bill, as if 
there had been a particular bill brought in 
and passed for that purpose only—As to 
the orders of this House, my Lords, there 
is nothing in this Bill that is against any 
of them; the order which now seems to_ 
be referred to is, I presume, that by which . 
it is ordered, that nothing of a foreign 
nature shall be tacked to any money bil : 
This, my Lords, is the only order I can 


think of which has any manner of relation 


to the question in hand, and I am sure 
there is nothing in this bill contrary to 
that order: there is nothing of a foreign 
nature, there is nothing in it but what re- 
lates to the granting of money, and there- 
fore there is nothing in, it that can in any 
way be said to look like tacking. Since 
the noble lords had no mind ta oppose the 
bill, I must think that they might have let 
alone saying any thing upon the head 
until after the bill had been ordered to 
be committed: then if they had any 
motion to make relating to any irregulari- 
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ties in this bill, they might have spoke to 
it; but it is not usual for any lord to 
speak against a bill, unlcss it be with a 
design to oppose its passing in the form it 
is in. : 

After this the Bill was ordcred to be 
committed, and then 


. Lord Bathurst stood up and spoke thus: 


My Lords ;—I did not before give your 
lordships any trouble, because I had nota 
- mind to oppose this Bill which we have now 
ordered to be committed ; for though I 
was of opinion, and I find I am not singu- 
lar, that the sending up of such a Bill was 
both irregular and contrary to the orders 
of this House, yet I thought it was neces- 

to pass it, not only because of the de- 
sire I had to see all the current services of 
the year provided for, but likewise because 
of the great regard I had for that branch 
of the royal family provided for by this 
Bill: though, I must say, that I should 
have been glad to have seen that royal 
princess provided for by a particular Bill 
for that purpose only; for wherevera grant 
is to be made by parliament in favour of any 
particular person, the doing of it by a clause 
may, perhaps, have the same effect, but 
the doing of it by a Bill certainly shews 
a greater regard for the person to whom 
the grant is made. There isindeed ame- 
thod. by which one house of parliament 
may be made to shew a very extraordinary 
regard to any particular thing provided for 
only by aclause in a bill; this method has 
been practised, though I shall not say, my 
lords, it has in this case been practised ; it 
is when either house of parliament has a 
Bill before them which they suspect may 
he thrown out m the other House, there- 
fore, in order to carry it through the other 
House, they add a clause in favour of some 
thing, or some person which they know the 
other House will shew a great regard to ; 
in such case, if that other House do pass 
such a Bill for the sake of that clause, it is 
certainly shewing a very extraordinary re- 
yard to the person in favour of whom that 
clause was thus purposely introduced. If 
Yadmit bad company into my House, for 
the sake of one particular man who happens 
tobe among them, I certainly shew him a 
greater regard than if I admitted him single 
and alone ; but he is little obliged to those, 
who put him upon the office of gaining ad- 
mittance for such troublesome attendants. 
—However, my Lords, as to this part of the 
Bill I shall insist no longer upon it, my prin- 
cipal design js te take notice of the man- 
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ner in which the current service of the year 
is provided for by this Bill: it is indeed 
a very extraordinary method of providing 
for that service; a method which I shall 
never approve of: I have always looked on 
the Sinking-fund as a most sacred pledge 
for securing the payment of the debts of 
the nation, and for relieving the people 
from those many taxcs and burthens the 
now groan under. Now, I find, that by this 
Bill, that sacred fund is to be robbed of 
500,000/. at one stroke. There have been 
several large sums formerly stolen from that 
fund ; but, I believe it was never before 
plundered of'so large a sum at once, or in 
so direct and open amanner as by this Bill 
is tobe introduced ; and therefore, I hope 
your lordships will come to some resolution 
for preventing any such practices for the 
future: it 'is now, my lords, really become 
necessary for us to signify to the other 
house our opinion, That the sinking fund 
ought never to be applied to any other pur- 
se than that for which it was originally 
esigned ; and I think my lords, the best 
way of signifying such opinion, is, by hav- 
ing a resolution to that purpose entered 
upon the journals of this House ; for which 
reason I shall take the liberty to move for 
a resolution in these or in some such terms 
That it is the opinion of this House, that 
the sinking fund ought always for the fu- 
ture to be applied to the redeeming those 
taxes which are most prejudicial to the 
trade, most burthensome on the manufac- 
tures, arid most oppressive upon the poor 
of this nation. 


Lord Carteret spoke next : 


" My Lords ;—I must upon this occasion 
declare it to be in my opinion, that the 
creditors of the public have, in a manner, 
a right to that sacred fund, called the sink- 
ing-fund ; it is in its own nature a security 
to them; first, for the payment of the in- 
terest coming ycarly due to them, and 
next for the payment of their principal 
sums. The whole people of England have a 
right to have it auly applied ; because it is 
by such application only that we can get free 
of those many and grievous taxes, which 
lie so heavy upon the poor, and are such & 
clog to the trade and to the manufac- 
tures of this nation : and therefore the ap- 
plying of that fund to any other use is @ 
robbing the public creditors of their right, 
it is doing an injustice to the whole people 
of England. 

The present circumstances of this na- 


tion are, my lords, in some manner de- 
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porable. By the many taxes we now pay, 
th necessaries and conveniences of life 
ae rendered so dear, that it is impossible 
lor our tradesmen or manufacturers to live 
wo cheap, or to sell the produce of their 
kbour at so small a price as our neigh- 
bours do; from hence it is, my lords, that 
or neighbours are every day encroach- 
ing upon us, and our trade is daily de- 
aymg. If a journeyman in any manufac- 
ture whatever, can live better in France or 
Germany on six-pence a day than he can 
lve in England on a shilling, we may 
don it that most of our tradesmen 
at last find the way thither, if they are 
not prevented either by our own good 
politics, or by some very bad politic among 
our neighbours; and if a master trades- 
mancan get the same work done in France 
for six-pence, which would cost him a 
suiling in Englarid, he certainly can 
undersell the English tradesman in all the 
Joreign markets of the world. The onl 
method therefore to preserve our trade is 
to take off those taxes, which now lie so 
heavy upon the poor tradesmen and la- 
bourers, and this the whole people of Eng- 
lind know can be done no other way but 
bv a due application of ‘the sinking-fund. 
How shocking then must it be to the 
whole nation to see that fund plundered 
c so large a sum at once; the whole 
tation must from thence conclude, that 
aa must for ever groan under those taxes 
ered burthens which they now find almost 
iasupportable, and which must soon be- 
come absolutely so by the decay of our 
trade and our manufactures. 

This fund, my Lords, has before been 
ciandestinely defrauded of several small 
sums at different times, which indeed to- 
gether amount to a pretty large sum ; but 
by the bill which we have now ordercd to 
be committed, it is to be openly and 
avowedly plundered of 500,000/. at once. 
After such a direct misapplication of that 
fund, can any public creditor depend upon 

is being ever paid his principal sum? 
Can any public creditor think himself 
secure, even of that yearly interest or 
annuity which is due to him? By this Bill 
he sees one half of the sinking-fund ap- 
plied to the current service of the year: 
this he sees done, and this, my lords, he 
sees done m a time of the most profound 
aa and tranquillity? How then can he 
certain but that the whole sinking-fund 
may be next year applied to the same pur- 
poses ? He must then see himself deprived 
of all hopes of ever receiving his principal 
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sum ; and if the funds now appropriated te 
the payment of the yearly interest, or an- 


huitics, growing due to the public creditors 


should hereafter prove to be deficient, 
where could they have recourse for the | 
payment even of those annuities? The 
sinking-fund being otherwise applied, their 


‘annuities, or at least some part of them, — 


must remain unpaid, and, at last perhaps, 
the whole might cease. Such a suspicion 
may, even by this misapplication, arise 
among the creditors of the public; and if — 
such should arise, it would be the most 
terrible shock that ever happened to the 
public credit of this nation. To prevent 
therefore any such suspicion, it will be 
absolutely necessary for your lordships to — 
come to some resolution for quieting the ~ 
minds of the pcople, and for assuring them 
that no such misapplication ‘shall for the 
future be admitted of: and the passing ~ 
of the bill now before us makes our coming 
to such a resolution the more necessary. 
For which reason I am for agreeing with 
the motion made by the noble lord who 
spoke last. 


The Duke of Newcastle 


lows: 


My Lords;—{ wonder to hear it affirmed 
by any lord in this House, that the public 
creditors have any manner of right in the — 
sinking-fund; they certainly have no 
right to any part of it: they have a right 
only to receive their yearly interest when 
it becomes due ; for the payment of which 
there are other funds appropriated, and 
therefore as long as they are regularly 
paid their interest they have nothing to 
fear, they have nothing to complain of. 
It is well known that the sinking-fund was 
from its very first original subject to be 
disposed of by Parliament, and the Parlia- 
ment has it still in their power to apply it 
to the paying off a part of the public debt, 
or to what other public use they shall think 
most proper; and in this year there is as 
much of it applied towards the’ paying off 
the public debts as is either necessary or 
convenient. © a 7 

By the same bill, my lords, there is a 
million to be applied towards the paying 
off a part of the public debts of the nation, © 
which is more than the creditors of the 
public either want or desire. The circum. - 
stances of this nation are now so happy, 
and the public credit so well established, 
that none of the public creditors desire to 
have their money: On the contrary, my” 
Lords, we see that those funds bear the 


spoke as fol- 
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highest price, and are the most sought ' fund has been plundered and robbed; I 


after, which are ed caaate to be the longest 


in being paid off. In such circumstances 


would gladly know, my lords, by whom 
this sacred fund has been so ; Iam 


we have an opportunity to look about us, ‘sure that to the best of my knowledge, 


and to apply a part of that fund where we 
find it is most wanted: this is what is 
proposed by this Bill; it must be granted, 
fay lore at the landed gentlemen have 
of” all others born for many years the 
greatest share of the public charge, they 
are therefore the first that ought to be re- 
lieved ; and for this reason 500,000/. part 
of the sinking-fund, is to be applied to the 
current service of the year, in order to re- 
‘lieve them of a part of that burthen they 
have long laboured under. Since then by 
this Bill the landed gentlemen are to be 
relieved, and the service of the year pro- 
vided for without contracting any new 
debt, or laying any new burthen upon the 

copies it must be allowed to be a public 

nent. 

That part of the Sinking fund, which in 
ease of the landed gentlemen, is by this bill 
to be applied to the current service of the 
year, is not, my lords, to be called a half of 
the sinking-fund, because it is not to be 
taken out of the produce of that fund for 
one year; it is what has arisen from the sur- 
plusseg of that fund for several years, over 
. above the million which, for some time, 

been yearly applied to the payment of 
the blie debts and since nonecot the 
public creditors either wanted or desired 
' their money, I must think that these sur- 
plusses could not have been applied better 
than to the relief of those who have been 
for many years the most grievously taxed. 
This, my lords is the true design of the Bill 
which we have ordered to be committed. 
It is, my lords, a good design ; it is such a 
design as can give no man an alarm; it can 
raise no jealousies or fears; and thercfore 
I cannot think that there is any occasion 
for your lordships to come to such a reso- 
lution as the noble lerd has been pleased to 
move for. 


The Earl of Zlay spoke next: 


My Lords; I am really surprized to 
hear such expressions made use of in this 
House, as some lords have taken the liber- 
ty to use. Robbing, stealing, plundering, 

efrauding, misapplying, are such terms 
as are not usual in any polite conversation, 
and much less ought they to be made use 
of in any debate of this House; but when I 
reflect upon what they are applied to, I 
cannot but think they are still more irre- 


gular. Jt hag been said, that the sinking- 


there has never yet been one shilling of it 
sper to any use, but by virtue of an Act 
of Parliament for that purpose; and if it 
be said that it has been plundered and 
robbed by Act of Parliament, who are to 
be called the plunderers and robbers ? 
Why the King, the Lords, and Commons. 
Can this, my onde be said to be decent ? 
These are terms that are very far from be- 
ing proper upon any occasion in this House, 
and surely they are most improperly ap- 
plied to the parliament’s disposing of that 
tund, which by its first institution was, and 
ever since has continued to be entirely at 
the disposal of parliament. The sinking- 
fund is to be appropriated to the payment 
of the public debts, from year to year, by 
authority of parliament; but if the parlia- 
ment shall think proper to dispose of any 
part of it, or even the whole in any one 
year tosome other use, they certainly may; 
the disposing of it in such a manner is nei- 
ther plundering, or misapplying. For m 
own part I must beg leave to say, that 
do not know what the noble lord means by 
the resolution he proposes. The sinking- 
fund is in its own nature to beapplied coat 
to the payment of the public debts, unless 
the parliament shall, in any one year, think 
the applying of it to some other use will be 
more beneficial to the nation: and I hope 
ue lordships do not mean by such a reso- 
ution to tie up this House, in all future 
sessions, not to apply that fund to the use 
which shall then be deemed most for the 
benefit of the nation; even an act of parlia- 
ment could not have such an effect: are 
our lordships to make a resolution which 
is to be held more sacred, and more unal- 
terable, than an act of parliament? Are 
we to resolve not to trust ourselves for the 
future with the management, or the dispo- 
sal of this money? In short, my lords, 
such a resolution as what is proposed, is, 
in my opinion, quite unnecessary, and 1 
agreed to, it could be of no manner of use. 
As for tlie paying off the public debts, 
and relieving the netion from the taxes it 
now pays, I am as much for it as any lord 
in this House; but, my lords, if it were 
possible to pay off all our debts in one year, 
it would not be prudent todo so: the debts 
are to be paid off gradually; there would 
be great danger in paying off too many of 
them at once: by sucha glut of mone 
coming to be thrown at once into the 
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of private men, the interest of money m 
ths nation would be run down lower 

th circumstances of Europe could at that 
ume admit of; the certain consequence of 
viich would be, that vast sums of money 
vould at once be carried out of the nation, 
norder to place it at an interest some- 
where else; this would drain us of all our 
ready money, which of consequence would 
pot an end even to our paper-credit, and 
thereby the interest of money would in a 
lttle ume be raised higher, than would be 
consistent either with the trade or with 
the credit of the nation. 

I should be glad, my lords, to see this 
tation free of most of the taxes now charg- 
edupon it; but I cannot believe that those 
taxes are so burthen some upon our trade, or 
that our manufactures are in such decay as 
some lords have been pleased to represent; 
I believe both our trade and our manufac- 
tures are at present in as good and as thriv- 
ing @ condition as they ever were: our 

le, it is true, pay taxes, but I would 

y know where there is a people that 
pay none: I believe there is not now a 
country in Europe where the taxes are less 
burthensome to the people than they are 
in this, nor is there a country in the world, 
‘here an industrious tradesman may live 
more ily; and therefore we need not 
be much afraid that any industrious and 
frugal tradesman will leave us. The fact I 
take to be otherwise; I believe there are 
many more foreign tradesmen come yearly 
to settle in England than there are of our 
natives who go to settle in any foreign 


part. 
_ If, my lords, it be laid down as a max- 
im, that every application of the sinking- 
lund to any other use besides that of pay- 
ing off the public debt, is to be looked on 
as a misapplication, then certainly the ap- 
plying it towards the redceining of any of 
Our taxes must be deemed to be a misappli- 
cation; and therefore I hope that chose 
lords, who insist. so much upon its being a 
fund sacred to the payment of our debts 
ays will be against the resolution propos- 


Lord Carteret spoke thus: 


_My Lords; Ifwe inquire a little into the 
nse of the sinking-fund, we may easily find 
that the public creditors have not only 
some sort of right, but a most just claim 
tothat fund. We all know that the fund, 
which is now called the sinking-fund, arose 
from the diminution of the interest payable 
to the creditors of the public: they had 
{ VOL. IX. } ) 
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formerly, at least most part of them had, 
an interest of six per cent. or above; and 
while that interest continued, the whole 
sinking-fund was actually appropriated to _ 
the payment of the yearly interest due to 
them; but then, my Lords, there was no 
fund established for the payment of their 
rincipal money; this made all those who 
a concern for the public uneasy ; and 
without doubt there were many of the 
public creditors who were not quite easy 
under such circumstances; therefore they 
have all consented by degrees to the reduc- 
ing of their interest to four per cent. Thus 
have they given up one third part of their 
yearly interest, in order to secure the pay- 
ment of their principal money; and for 
this reason they certainly have not only an 
interest in the sinking-fund, but a right to. 
claim that it may never be applied to any 
thing but the gradual payment of the prin- 
cipal money due to them. 

I am surprised, my Lords, to hear it 
said, they have a right only to their yearly 
interest. Have they not likewise a right 
to come and ional their principal money 
whenever they please? It is true, they da. 
not now want their money, there are none 
of them come at present to demand their 
money of the public ; but from whence does 
this proceed? Does it not proceed from 
their being, by means of this very fund, 
secure, not only as to the regular payment 
of their yearly interest, but likewise that. 
their rincipal money will be all paid at 
last? From hence it is, that all public secu- 
rities sell at least at par, and therefore, if 
any public creditor stands in need of his 
money, he has no occasion to come and de- . 
mand it of the government, because he may 
every day sell his security in Exchange- 
Alley at the full value; but if the sinking- 
fund should be taken away from them, if 
it should be entirely converted to some 
other purpose, they would be rendered less 
secure of the re ayment of their in- 
terest, and they must decpale of ever havin; 
their principal ; they could not then sell 
their public securities for the full value ; 
or perhaps for any valuc, and consequently 
they would not only have a right, but they 
would certainly come and demand pay- 
ment of their principal money from the 
public. 

_ But, granting that the public creditors 
neither do, nor ever will demand payment 
of their principal money, is that, my Lords, 
any reason for the public never to think of 
paying them? If a man has a mortgage 
upon my estate, and does not desire it to 
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‘De paid off, because he has a higher inte- 
rest, more regular payments, and a better 
eecurity from me than he can find any 
where else; surely that can be no reason 
for my delaying to pay him off: On the 
contrary it 1s one of the best reasons can 
be given for my paying him off as soon as 
possible. 

The public measures now seem to be 
much changed from what they were a few 
years ago; it was then thought that those 
taxes which are the most grievous to the 

oor, were the most proper to be first re- 
eemed. This measure seemed then to be 
ao much the favourite of the government, 
that his Majesty from the throne recom- 
mended to us the relieving of the labourers 
and manufacturers from those taxes which 
lay most heavy upon them; and in pur- 
guance of his Majesty’s most gracious 
speech, the tax which was justly deemed to 
be the most grievous upon them, was in 
- that session of Parliament taken off. But, 
my Lords, this salutary measure was all of 
a sudden quite altered; what the poor 
labourers and manufacturers had done to 
merit our indignation I do not know, but 
they were entirely forgot, the whole cry 
was for relieving the landed interest: nay, 
so far did this new measure prevail, that 
that very tax which had been taken off as 
the most grievous on the poor, was again 
laid on for the pretended relief of the 
landed gentlemen. 

I say, my lords, the pretended relief of 
the landed gentlemen, for it was but a pre- 
tended relief, as all those reliefs will for 
ever prove to be, which are given by sub- 
etituting a tax upon the necessaries or the 
conveniences of life, to the whole or to 

_ any part of the land-tax. It is certain that 
the landed interest suffers much more by 
the many taxes we now pay than they 
ever can do by a land-tax, were it to be 
double the highest that was ever heard of 
in this nation. ‘There is not a guinea that 
a landed gentleman pays out of his pocket 
for the necessaries or convenience of life, 
but what there are at least eight shillings 
of it go towards the payment of those taxes 
to which these things are subjected ; and 
this every landed gentleman in England 
must pay to those with whom he deals, be- 

_ sides the land-tax which he pays directly 
to the public. If then a landed gentle- 
man who spends the income of his estate 

early, were free of all those other taxes, 
if he could have have as many of the ne- 
cessaries and conveniences of life for thir- 
teen shillings as he now has for a guinea, 
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could he not then easily pay even four 
shillings in the land-tax, in case the 
same should be found necessary for the 
ma eck ad ideas ee _ Bat 

oO pretend, my lords, 2 
part of the sinking-fand to the a Aa li 
vice of the year, is a providing for that ser- 
vice without contracting any new debt, or 
laying any new tax upon the people, is a 
mere imposition upon the public. Whag 
is necessary for the current service ought 
always to be raised within the year; the 
con method tends to the ruin both of 
the trade and the credit of the nation: it is 
a tempora Be Reon which must alwayr 
be attended with fatal consequences, and 
looks as if an administration were suspicious 
of their interest in parliament, or were 
afraid of asking from the people what by 
their measures they had made necessary 
for the current service of the year. 
Though the landed gentleman be eased a 
little, though no new tax be laid on, yet it 
cannot be said that the current service of 
the year is provided for without running - 
the nation indebt. The applying towards 
the service of the year that money, which 
ought to have been applied towards the 
payment of an old debt, is the same thing 
with contracting a new debt. - 

But, my lords, this is not the only mis- 
chief, we are not only putting off the pay 
ment of old debts, but we are every year 
running into new. Why might not these 
surplusses, as they are called, have been 
applied towards the payment of a part of 
the navy-debt, lately contracted? Da 
not the accounts upon our table shew us 
what a large sum is lately become due ta 
the navy? There is now above a million 
due upon that single article, which must 
some day be provided for by parliament. 
Some temporary expedients may be found 
out for putting off that provision for a lit- 
tle time; but such expedients are always 
ruinous; the longer such a necessary pros. 
vision is put off, the greater handle is given 
to usurers and extortioners to make un- ° 
just advantages of the poor officers and 
sailors belonging to the navy, and the more 
heavy it will fall upon the nation at last ; 
either the sinking-fund must be at last ap- 
plied to the paying it off, or the pale 
must be charged with »n:e new tax HE 
that purpose: I do no* know but: twat. 
there may be designs «\naking that debt 
a pretence for continuing one of the mest 
pernicious taxes, that wzs ever laid on the 
poor of this nation. ; 

To pretend tat there is a dayger im 
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paying off too much of the public debt at 
once, really seems to me to be somethin 
very Our sinking-fund is 
bot so great, nor can it ever be so great as 
to give the least foundation for such fears ; 
ft were most exactly and most religious- 
ly applied to that purpose for which it was 
onginally designed, there would be no 
danger of people’s carrying their money 
out of this nation. There are, my lords, 
but few countries in the world where there 
sany great credit, either public or private, 
in all those where either the one or the 
wher abounds, the interest of money is 
rather lower than it is in this country; so 
that if the interest of money in this na- 
ton were run down a good deal lower than 
it is, we should be but upona oad with 
tome of our neighbours; and when peo- 
saw that in this country the public 
ith was in every circumstance exactly 
observed, they would be so fond of con- 
tnuing their money in this country, that 
they would accept of a lower interest here 
than they could have in other countries, 
more | ially in those countries where 
the security has always been very much 


noble lotd who spoke last seenis 
to mistake the résolution a oa The 
applying of the sinking-fn towards re- 
deeming taxes is the same, my lords, with 
ria ing it towards reducing the public 
ts; for as our most grievous taxes are 
to the creditors of the public, 
ose debts for which they are pledged 
must be paid off before the taxes can be 
tedeemed; so that the doen sabi i8 
something more strong than if it been 
in the general words, That the sinking- 
fond ought always to be applied towar 
the reducing of the public de ts; for these 
general words plainly appear to be in- 
cluded in the resolution ; and further, that 
It ought first to be applied towards the 
paying off those debts, for which the taxes 
most prejudicial to our trade and manu- 
are mortgaged ; for till those debts 
are paid off we cannot abolish those taxes; 
but the debts bemg once paid off, and those 
taxes thereby redeemed, it will then, and 
not till then, be in the power of parliament 
to consider whether or no the tax ought to 
be abolished. The resolution therefore as 
moved for is a most proper resolution, and 
cannot be put in bettef or stronger terms 
than the lord who made the motion has 
put it. Such a resolution is, my lords, be- 
come absolutely n ; it is shewing 
to the other House what is the opinion of 
2 
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this ; it is shewing to the whole nation that 
the sinking-fund is for the future to be 
deemed sacred ; it is not a tying up of this 
House to any thing but what we ought to 
be tied up to. Though a private man be 
absolute master of his own affairs, yet every 
prudent man lays down to himself some 
general rules, from which he never de- 
ale without some very urgent necessity. 
n this House we do the same: how man 
standing orders have we made? I hope it 
will not be said that all our standing orders 


‘are useless, because we may depart from 


them, or alter them when we have a mind. 
If this resolution be agreed to, it is cer- 
tainly to be understood in the samie sense 
as all our standing orders are; it is never 
to be departed from but in cases of the ut- 
most necessity. 


The Earl of Scarborough spoke next: 


My Lords ;—I am very well convinced 
that the Sinking Fund ought never to be 
applied to any thing but that for which it 
was establi and for which it was ori- 
ginally intended; and I hope that your 
ordships are not enly now, but always 
will be of the same opmion; I hope, that 
that aay fund will never va ae future 
be applied to any use but that o ing 
off and discharging the public detea, x2 
cept in cases of the utmost extremity. 
This, my Lords, is my way of thinking, 
but yet I cannot agree to our coming to 
such a resolution as the noble lord has 
been pleased to p Surely we do 
not mean, we cannot pretend to tie up the 
hands of the legislature so, as that they 
must never touch that fund, even in the 
times of greatest danger and necessity. 
If there should arise a wicked and unna- 
tural rebellion in the country; if the na- 
tion should happen to be invaded, and 30 
or 40,000 foreign troops landed in our 
dominions, are we to tie ourselves up, 80 
that the Sinking Fund is not even in such 
a case to be touched? There is no man 
can foresee all that may happen. There 
are many other cases may happen, in 
which it might be more for the benefit of 
the nation to apply a part of that fund to 
some other use, than to apply the whole 
to the payment of the public debts. 

We do not know, my Lords, what in- 
conveniences, what ill consequences may’ 
be occasioned by our having such a reso- 
lution entered upon the journals of our 
House: There is one terrible consequence 
which now occurs to me, and which, in 
my opinion, may very probably arise from 
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our coming to such a resolution. It may 
very naturally be the cause of a difference 
between the two Houses of Parliament, 
which would be of the most dangerous 
consequence to our constitution: The 
other House may, perhaps, look upon it 
as a directing of them in what they are 
to do with respect to the application of 
that fund: Or, if the other Hause should 
not take it amiss, yet if they should upon 
any future emergency, which they thought 
pressing, apply a part of that fund other- 
wise than to the payment of the national 
debt, your lordships might perhaps think 
yourselves in honour bound up by such a 
resolution, so as not to agree with them in 
such application: This would naturally 
raise a contest between the two Houses, 
which would put a full stop to all the public 
business of the nation; and who can tell 
what might be the consequence of such a 
contest, or how long it might last ? 

This, my Lords, is one inconvenience 
which immediately occurred to me, and 
other lords may, I believe, foresee a great 
many more. As that fund is in its own 
nature sacred to discharging the debts of 
the nation, I hope that, without coming to 
‘such a resolution, your lordships will never 
agree to the applying of it in any other 
way, except in cases of the greatest neces- 
sity. Such a resolution I must therefore 
think quite unnecessary, and as I think it 
may be attended with dangerous conse- 
quences, I cannot agree to it. 


Lord Bathurst spoke to this effect : 


My Lords ;—The noble lord who spoke 
ast has made me think of an amendment 
to the resolution I proposed; and as I am 
always fond of having that noble lord’s 
‘approbation, I shall therefore propose, that 
the resolution may be to this effect ; «« That 
it is the ee of this House, that the 
produce of the Sinking Fund should be 
applied in future, towards redeeming such 
taxes as are most grievous to the subject, 
oppressive to the manufacturer, and detri- 
mental to trade.” 


The Earl of Scarborough replied : 


My Lords ;—Besides the case of an in- 
vasion or rebellion, there are many other 
eases which may happen; and I believe I 
gave several other reasons for my being 
against coming to the resolution proposed ; 
thercfore, though I am ve 
to the noble lord for the honour he does. 
me, yet F cannot agree to the resolution 
even as now amended. 


Protest on rejecting a Mottor 


much obliged. 


[156 
_ The marquis of Tweedale, the earl of 
Winchelsea, and the earl of Strafford spoke 
also in favour of this resolution: However, 
at last, upon putting the question it was 
carricd in the negative without any divi- 
§10Nn. 


Protest on rejecting a Motion respecting 
the Produce of the Sinking Fund.] 


‘¢ Dissentient”’ 

1. “* Because we eonceive, That it would 
have been extremely for the honour of the 
House, and for the service of the public, 
to have this Resolution entered in our 
books, at a time when we have so far con- 
sented, in compliance with the House of 
Commons, to a Bill, by which near half a 
million collected from the Sinking Fund, 
in several years, is appropriated to the 
service of the present year. 

2. * Because the Sinking Fund being 
composed of the surplusages of funds ori- 
ginally granted as security to the creditors 
of the public; and these surplusages aris- 
ing chiefly from a reduction to 4 per cent. 
of the interest granted them, for the most 
part at the rate of 6 per cent. we cannot 
but think, that this saving ought to be ap: 
plied, according to the most inviolable 
rules of equity, and according to the 
known design, and the repe and so- 
lemn engagements of Parliament, to a 
gradual discharge of the ae ee to these 
creditors of the public, who have parted 
with a third of their revenue in this view, | 
and upon this confidence. | 
_ §. * Because we apprehend, that the 
method of applying large portions of the 
Sinking Fund to the service of the current 
year, must, in effect, perpetuate the debts 
and taxes which lie on the nation, and 1s 
therefore injurious to the public. Had 
this whole fund been strictly applied from 
the beginning to its proper use, we think it 
may be demonstrated, not only that much 
more of the national debt might have been 
discharged, but that those taxes, which 
are most oppressive to the poor, and most 
prejudicial to trade, might have been al- 
ready taken off, since upwards of 480,0001. 
per annum belonging, as we conceive, fo 
this fund, has been applied to other uses. 

4. * Because we apprehend, That it 
cannot be for the ad of the nation, nor 
consequently for the honour of parlia- 
ment, to separate those interests In the par- 
ticular appropriations of the sinking-fund, 
which were so wisely and so justly united 
in the original and general design of it 
(the interest of the nation, and the interest 


{ 


\ 
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they should be continued to supply the 
current service at 4/. per cent. which might 
certainly be supplied by other ways at a 
cheaper rate. ‘These taxes are not only 
grievous in themselves, but almost intoler- 
able, by the manner of collecting them 
under the laws of excise: laws so oppres- 
sive to the subject, and so dangerous to li- 
berty, that every man who wishes well to 
his country must, in our opinion, desire to 
see a speedy end put to them. Most of 
these taxes were laid during the necessity 
of two long and expensive wars, and were 
granted only for terms of years, that so 
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of the proprietors of the national debts) 

th former was intended to be eased, and 

for that purpose the latter were to be 
ceared as soon as possible. If it be said 
therefore, that the creditors of the public do 
not desire to be cleared any faster than 
they are in the present method, nor object 
to the application of part of the sinking- 
fund fie uses, We apprehend that no 
argument, which ought to avail in a house 
of parliament, can result from such an asser- 
tion, because we conceive, that, in every 
instance of this kind, in every application 
of the sinking-fund, or of any part of it, 
we are to look on ourselves as obliged, not 
only to be just to the creditors of the pub- 
lic, but tobe careful of the ease of the peo- 
pe, tokeep the particular and general in- 
terests united, as they originally were, and 
not to sever them. ir, in fact, the creditors 
of the public do not object to the applica- 
tivn of such large proportions of the sink- 
ing-fund to other uses, than to the pay- 
ment of the debts, it may be said, that no 
injustice is done them by any such appli- 
con, according to the known maxim. 
‘Volenti non fit injuria.? Nay, it may be 
deemed for their private interest, to have 
auch — mortgages continued to 

m as long as possible, and they ma 

desire therefore a to be sleared any 
fister than they are likely to be in the pre- 
sat method. But we apprehend, that it 
cannot be for the interest of the nation to 
have these mortgages continued any longer, 
than is absolutely necessary to discharge 
the debt secured by them, and that we by 


on them might be paid off in a certain 
limited time, thus the nation consented to 
pay, in some manner, a double tax, in order 
to avoid the long and uncertain continuance 
of such grievous and dangerousimpositions; 
and, according to the first design, many of 
them would have been very near the ex- 
piration of their term at this hour. The 
wisdom of parliament indeed thought fit 
afterwards to throw these taxes, and the 
method of discharging these public debts 
into another form, which now subsists. 
But we cannot conceive, that this was done 
with a view for continuing our taxes and 
our debts the longer; on the contrary, we 
are sure it was done in the view of dis- 
charging both the sooner ; and it is this very 
view which, we apprehend, must be fatall 

disappointed, if the present method of di- 
verting any part of the sinking-fund from 
the payment of the public debts be suffered 
to continue. ) 


consequence, who are trustecs for the 
people, ought to desire and endeavour, 
that the debts may be discharged, and the 
of mprigages be manoved as soon as 
pesible. In this manner, public faith would 
be sinctly kept, justice would be done, and 
ho injustice could be done to the cre- 
dtors of the public. Inthe other method, 
anl by diverting such large portions of the 
‘nking-fund, if it should be granted that 
bo present injustice was done to the pro- 
et of these public debts, yet must it 
ve allowed, as we apprehend, that great in- 
Jury 1s done to the nation, unless it can be 
sey that the unnecessary continuation 

0 debts and taxes, is a national benefit. 
. Because we conceive, that if the 
cai Produce of the sinking-fund were 
lie d plied to the discharge of the pub- 
se or It would be much more for the 
that trade, and advantage for the nation, 
arth of those grievous taxes, out of 
it arises, should cease, than that 


6. “ Because we apprehend, that this 


method may create the utmost uneasiness 


in the minds of his Majesty’s subjects, 
and may tend, if not timely prevented by 
the wisdom and authority of this House, 


to diminish their affection for his person 


and government: hitherto whilst they have 
laboured under the weight of taxes, and 
groaned under the oppression of excise 
laws, the hope of seeing speedily an end 
put to both, has been their sole consola- 
tion; but nothing can maintain this hope, 


bid a due application of the entire sink- . 


ing fund to the discharge of those debts, 
for the discharge of which these taxes were 
intended and given. If some part of this 
fund therefore continue to be mortgaged 
off, and other parts to be applied to the 
current service, even in the midst of pro- 
found peace, this hope must sink, and 
despair arise in its stead. We insist with 
greater concern and earnestness on this 
point, from our observation of what has 


the principal and interest of the loans made — 


* 
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lately passed on the occasion of attempts 
to extend the cruel and arbitrary methods 
practised under the laws of excise, and na- 
turally and necessarily, as we apprehend, 
flowing fromthem. If any new law of this 
kind had passed elsewhere, it could not 
have prevailed in this House ; but we think 
it the more incumbent upon us, after such 
an attempt, and such national resentment 
expressed against it (both which are of 
public notoriety) to promote as effectually 
as we are able, the quict and happiness of 
his Majesty’s reign, by cutting off any 
hopes or fears which may be still enter- 
tained, that such a project will, at some 
timc or other, succeed. And to this good 
and laudable end, we conceive, that no- 
thing would have contributed more than 
such a solemn declaration of the sense of 
this House as is contained in the question. 
w—/( Signed,) Bedford, Craven, Gains- 
borough, Winchelsea and Notting- 
-ham, Gower, Tweedale, Bridge- 
water, Kerr, Bruce, Carteret, 
Masham, Bathurst, Shaftsbury, 
Litchfield, Sunderland, Coventry, 
Strafford, Thanet.’’ 


Further Debate in the Lords relating to 
the Disposal of the Forfeited Estates of the 
South Sea Directors.} June 1. The 
House of Lords went upon the Examina- 
tion of the Directors of that Company, &c. 
The present Directors of that Company 
were first called in and examined; after 
them the late inspectors of the Company’s 
accounts, and lastly the former set of di- 
rectors were exammed. After which 

The lord Bathurst moved this Resolu- 
tion: ‘ Thatit appeared to that House, that 
on the 5thday of December 1729, the gene- 
ral court of the South Sea Company then 
held, resolved, That the then present direc- 
tors shouldbe the trustees for the Company, 
with relation to the produce of the for- 
feited estates of the directors and others in 
the year 1720, vested in the Company by 
an act of the 7th of king George 1, and 
that the then trustees should surrender, 
and deliver over to the suid directors, the 
said produce, and all the books of account, 
papers and writings relating thereto; in 
rics of the act, passed in the then 

t session of parliament. And that that 
was the only order or direction of any ge- 
neral court of the said Company relating to 
the disposal of the produce of the said es- 
tates.” Upon this 


The Earl of I/ay stood up and said, 
That he would not oppose the motion 
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in gencral, but he thought they could not 
positively affirm, that that was the only 
order or direction of any general court 
relating to the disposal of that money, and 
therefore he would propose an Amend- 
ment to the latter part of the noble lord’s 
motion, which was, that it should ran thus, 
«¢ And that it did not appear to them, that 
there was any other order or direction of 
any general court of the said Compan 
relating to the disposal of the said estates.”” 

Which Amendment was agreed to by 
the lord Bathurst, and then his motion, 
thus amended, was agreed to by the House 
without any opposition. 

Then the earl of Winchelsea moved for 
the House to resolve, « That the dispos- 
ing of the forfeited estates of those who 
were the directors of the South Sea Com- 
pany in the year 1720, without any order 
or direction of a gencral court for that 
purpose, was contrary to law.’? This mo> 
tion he said he hoped was such as he had 
no occasion to say much in support of 
because the words of the act of parliament 
were so plain and express, that it was a 
certain consequence of the resolution they 
had just then come to. __ 

e Lord Chancellor offering to put the 
question upon this motion, 


The Duke of Devonshire stood up and 
spoke to this effect : 


My Lords :—I cannot agree to this mo- 
tion, because I think it is anticipating the 
judgment of this House in an affair which 
may perhaps come before us as a court of 
judicature. It is true, my Lords, that 
there does not appear to us to have been 
any other order or direction of any general 
court of that Company for the disposal of 
those forfeited estates, except that which 
is mentioned in our former resolution ; but 
still there may be other orders; and grant- 
ing that there never was any other order, 
yet we ought not I think to pass judgment 
even upon that order, without having all 
ee fede before us, and the case fully 

ebated and considered. As the resolu- 
tion proposed is a sort of decree or deter- 
mination as to a point in which private 
men are certainly concerned, we ought not 
to pass it till the parties concerned are pro- 
perly before us, and are fully heard as to 
what they may have to say against it, for 
which reason I cannot, my Lords, agree to 
the resolution proposed. 


The Bishop of Bangor took notice, 
That he could not agree to the resolu 


ut} 

toe, becanse he thought it would be in 

wuemanner a giving of directions to the 

coats below, how they were to determine, 

u case that affair should in any shape come 
The Lord Carteret spoke thus: 


My Lords; The words of the Act of 
are so plain and express, and 
the resolution moved for by the noble lord 
wearme is so exactly agreeable to those 


verds, that Iam really surprized to hear 
my lord signify the least scruple as to 
agreeing with motion. The words of 


the law are, that the produce of those for- 
feited estates shall be disposed of by the 
orders and directions of the general courts 
of that company, ‘ and not otherwise’: the 
words of the Resolution are, That the hav- 
lg disposed of that produce otherwise is 
contrary to law. Can any thing be more 
evident? ‘There may be orders of the ge- 
neral courts of that company relating to 
the disposal of this money which your lord- 
ships have not seen ; but can the possibility 
ofthere being any such be an argument 
eanst agreeing to thisresolution? We 
do not by the resolution proposed affirm, 
that there never were any orders of a gene- 
ral court for directing the disposal of that 
money: we affirm no fact: we only declare 
our opinion in a point of law, which to me 
as clear and as evident as any demonstra- 
ton I ever met with—Suppose, my lords, 
that this affair does come before some of 
the inferior courts, and that it does then 
appear that there were other orders of the 
courts of that company for direct- 
mg the disposal of this money, besides that 
thich has been laid before your lordships, 
the resolution now moved for could not in 
such a case be any direction to the inferior 
courts; they would certainly be at as full 
liberty as if no such resolution had ever 
been made; and if it should appear before 
any of the courts below, that no other order 
was ever made by any general court of 
that company for directing the disposal of 
this money, could any court determine 
ise than according to the Act of 
Parliament? My lords, the case is so plain, 
the words of the law are so very express, 
that I cannot think there is any occasion 
for hearing the point debated, there is no 
room for ConuicHatiGn. and therefore I 
shall be for agreeing to the resolution. 


The Earl of Ilay spoke next as follows: 


My Lords; Though there were really no 
vther order, or direction of any general 


of the South Sea Directors. 
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court of the South-Sea Company relating to 
the divposal of the money in question, be- 
sides that which has been laid before your 
lordships, I do not know but that it ma 
be pretended, that even the order which 
your lordships have seen was a sufficient 
authority for the. disposal of that money; 
It was ‘certainly a sufficient authority for 
the trustees to deliver the produce of those 
estates to the directors of that company, 
and when in pursuance of that order it was 
delivered into the hands of the directors, 
I do not know but that it may be said, that. 
thetermsof the Act of Parliament werethen 
complied with, and that the directors might: 
Heaboriae dispose of it in that way which 
they thought most beneficial for the com-: 
pany,as they do of some other parts of that 
company’s property, without any particu- 
lar order of a general court for that purpose. 
This is a question, my lords, which I shall 
not pretend now to determine; I shall not. 
so much as offer any arguments either of 
one side or the other, but from thence I 
conclude, that even the order which we 
have seen deserves some further considera- 
tion, before we come to any such resolu- 
tion as is now proposed; for after your 
lordships have seen and considered that or- 
der, your coming to such a resolution is 
certainly a determination, that the order 
you have seen and considered, is no proper 
or legal order for the disposal of that 
money: the courts below will eet! 
look upon it as such; and even thoug 
they should be of opinion, that that order 
was a sufficient authority for the disposing 
of that money, and that no future order 
was requisite, yet they would be loath to 
give a eement so contrary to what ap- 
red to have been the judgment of this 
ouse.—The point now before us cannot 
be said to be an indisputable point, and 
therefore I must think that your lordships 
coming to such a resolution is a determin- 
ing of a question in dispute, and a making 
a sort of decree against the gentlemen who 
were at that time in the management of 
that company’s affairs, before they have 
been heard either by themselves or their 
counsel upon a question in which both their 
honour and interest are so nearly con- 
cerned: this, my lords, is a method of pro- 
ceeding which, I hope, this House will never 
come into; I hope your lordships will ne- _ 
ver come to any resohition which may affect 
either the character or the estate of any 
private man, without first giving him an 
opportunity to be heard against it—We 
ought, my lords, to consider that we are 2’ 
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Court of Equity, and though it should ap- 
pear the money arising from those forfeit- 
ed estates had been disposed of without 
such an authority as was necessary in the 
Strict terms of law, yet if it has been dis- 
posed of in the best manner far the benefit 
of the company, the then directors ought 
in equity to stand acquitted, they ought not 
to be loaded with any thing like a sentence 
of so august an assembly against them, and 
therefore, my lords, it is really my opinion 
that you ought not to come to such a resolu- 
tion as now moved for until the affair comes 
prone before you, and all parties are 
eard what they have to say either in law or 
equity in their own behalf, for which reason 
I must move for the previous question. 


- The Earl of Scarborough spoke next : 


My Lords ;—As to the order of the gene- 
ral court of the South-Sea Company, which 
has been laid before your lordships, surely it 
cannot be looked on either in law or equity 
as an order directing how the money in 
question was to be disposed of, nor can it 
ever be presumed that it will be the opinion 
of any court, or of any man, that an order 
directing only who should be the trustees 
of the Company as to that money, was an 
order for directing to what uses it ought to 
be applied; therefore, if that point were 
to be expressly determined, it could not 
be any bad consequence in any case 
whatever ; but by the resolution proposed, 
even that question, if it must be called a 
question, 1s not to be expressly deter- 
mined: We are now, my Lords, to de- 
termine nothing but a point of law, and 
a point of law which to me appears so plain 
that I cannot hesitate one moment in giv- 
ing my opinion. The words of the act of 
parliament are so very express, that there 
can be no doubt of its being contrary to 
law, to dispose of that money, without any 
order or direction of a general court for 
that purpose; and I am sure it is as plain, 
that the delivering of that money by the 
trustees to the directors is not such a dis- 

of the money as is intended by that 
act—Ifit shall afterwards appear, that the 
produce of those forfeited estates was dis- 
posed of according to the directions of ge- 
neral courts, the resolution, or if your 
lordships please, the determination now 
proposed can affect no man, and if there 
mever was any other order or direction of 
a general court for that purpose, besides 
what we have seen, our resolution can af- 
fect none but those who, without all ques- 

‘tion, are guilty at least of an error, for 
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which they certainly deserve to be cen- 
sured —lI do consider, my Lords, that this 
House is a court of equity, but the resolu- 
tion moved for has relation only to a point 
of law, it has no manner of relation to 
equity, nor can any man be thereby de- 
barred from having relief in equity, either 
before your lordships, or before any of the 
courts of equity below; and therefore, if 
those gentlemen should hereafter come to 
shew, that though they neglected the due 
forms of law, they did nevertheless dispose 
of that money in such a manner as was 
most for the benefit of the Company, I 
should not think myself any way re- 
strained by this resolution from giving 
them all the relief in equity that their 
case can deserve. And therefore I shall 
make no scruple of agreeing to a re- 
solution which I think just, a resolu- 
tion which I really think absolutely neces- 
sary, because it will oblige those who are 
concerned to be at pains to clear up, if 
they can, an affair which is certainly as 
yet very obscure, and which your lord- 
ships are in honour obliged to see fully 
cleared up, if it be possible. 

Besides these, the duke of Newcastle 
spoke against the resolution, and the earl 
At last the pre- 
vious question being put, it was carried 
against the resolution by.a majority of fe 


June 2. The Lord Bathurst stood up 
and spoke thus : 


My Lords ;—Notwithstanding all the 
pains your lordships have been at in your en- 
uiries as to the disposal of the-produce of 
e forfeited estates, of those who were di- 
rectors of the South Sea Company in the 
year 1720, I cannot say that I have met 
with any satisfaction as to that affair ; I 
believe there is no lord in this House who 
can say he has met with a full satisfaction 
as to that particular. It appears that the 
accounts of that Company have been so 
blended togcther, and have been kept in 
so confused and irregular a manner, that 
there is no coming at the knowledge of 
any one particular, without a thorough 
enquiry into the whole. From what al- 
ready appears to your lordships, I believe, 
you will be all of opinion, that such a 
general enquiry is now become absolutely 
necessary; because we are, in my opinion, 
obliged in honour to see the affair relatin 
e diposal of those estates fully neared 
up ; and since we now see that there ts no 
possibility of doing it without a general en- 
quiry into the whole affairs of that com- 
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pany, we are, my lords, in honour engaged 
pot only to enter upon, but to carry 
through that enquiry with the utmost 
exactness.—By the very first act of parlia- 
ment that was made welating to this affair 
the trustees were directed to give a parti- 
cular account, in writing, to the King, and 
to either House of Parliament, of the 
dfects of their proceedings. To what end, 
ny lords, were the trustees directed to 
gve such an account ? Must it not be to 
the end, that the King, and the two Houses 
of Parliament, should be as it were the 
guardians of the company, with respect to 
the produce of those estates? The inten- 
ton certainly was, that the King, the Lords, 
and the Commons should see that money 
fiirly collected, and honestly disposed of 
jor the benefit of the ab aa of that 
company, according to the directions of 
that act, or any future act of parliament 
that should be made for r ing the dis- 
se of that money. This House there- 

ts im honour obliged to see that it was 
honestly disposed of. In such a case are 
ve to satisfy ourselves with being told, 
that though the terms of the Act of Parlia- 


mentwere not strictly a fo with, yet | 


the money was equitably disposed of for 
the benefit of the proprietors ; especially 
when this equitable disposal comes out at 
last to be, a disposal of it towards payment 
of debts, as to which no man can tell how 
or when they were contracted ? And, m 
lords, I must observe, that it looks hen § 
the more suspicious, because that such a 
large debt was paid off without any orders 
or directions of a general court of that com- 
pay for so doing; if such directions 
been asked for, it may at least be 
presumed that the general court would 
m their turn have asked, how such a large 
debt came to be contracted ?—There- 
fore, my lords, as a general enquiry into 
that Company’s affairs is become absolute- 
ly , and as it cannot be supposed | 
that we shall have time during this session 
of parliament, to go through such a general 
enquiry, I shall take the liberty to move, 
that a Committee may be appointed to 
examine into the management of the 
affairs of the South Sea Company ever 
ance the year 1720, and for that purpose 
to sit during therecess of parliament at such 
places and times as they shall appoint, and 
that they may have power to send for per- 
sons, papers and records——The appointing 
of such a Committee is, my lords, a method 
that in former cases has been practised by 
both Houses; and if the ether House 
[ VOL. 1X. } 
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thinks proper they may likewise appoint a 
C ttee of their House, to sit in con- 
junction with the Committee to be ap- 
ean by your lordships, to the end that 
oth Houses may, against next session of 
parliament, be made fully acquainted with 
all the proceedings and transactions in the 
management of that company’s affairs. By 
this method, my lords, if there has been any 
mismanagement, as it seems apparent there 
has, your lordships will then be able fully 
and clearly to discover who have been the 
authors of such mismanagement ; you will 
be able to distinguish between the guilty 
and the innocent: the characters of the 
latter will thereby be vindicated from those 
jealousies and suspicions they now labour 
under, and upon the guilty, Y hope, your 
lordships will inflict such penalties as may 
een all such practices for the future, 
is Committee which I now move for, 
ought, I think, to be chosen by ballot, and 
se Marie of any number your lordshipa 
please to appoint ; seven will, I be- 
lieve, be sufficient, and therefora I shall 
move for that number. 


The Lord Carteret spoke as follows : 


My lords; I shall readily agree with this 
motion, because I think we have met with | 
so little satisfaction as to the particular a6 

fair we have enquired into, that it is incum- 
bent upon us, we are, out of that regard 
which we ought always to have for the ho- 
nour and dignity of this House, i 
we are in duty to our country bound to 
proceed further, and to make @ general 
enquiry into the whole management of 
that company’s affairs, ever since the year 
1720. ‘The creditors of the public ought 
always to be under the special care of the 
dese 3 and as this House has joined with 

e other parts of the legislature in vesti 

almost the whole debts of the nation inte 
the three great companies of East-India, 
Bank, and South-Sea, your lordships are, 
I think, in honour obliged to take care, 
that the creditors of the public shall not be 
cheated and defrauded by those, whom 


they may from time to time chuse to be 


the directors and managers of their affairs. 
—This, my lords, ought always to be our 
care, but more especially are we bound to 
look for it, when some very odd pieces of 
management a 1a even at the bar of our 
own House. rf the books of the South-Sea 
company had- been kept in a distinct and 
regular manner, it would have -been easy 
for your lordships to have had from therm 
all the satisfaction that could have been de- 


[Lb] 
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sired, either with respect to the general 
state of that company’s affairs, or with res- 
pect to any particular branch of their bu- 
siness ; but from the enquiry we have alrea- 
dy made, it appears that the books of that 
company have been kept in a very confused 
and irregular manner; in such @ manner as 
is altogether unintelligible to those who are 
strangers to the management of their af- 
fairs, and cannot, we find, be explained 
even by those who are the book-keepers 
and servants of the company. From hence, 
my lords, I think there. is great’ cause to 
Bus some lurking frauds: In this as 
well as in all such cases, I am apt to believe, 
that this obscurity proceeds from a design; 
that their books were kept in this confused 
maanner on purpose to conceal some prac- 
tices, which the managers durst not ven- 
ture to expose to public view—This con- 
sideration alone is sufficient, in my opinion, 
to engage your lordships to enter into a 
general inquiry as to the affairs of that 
company; and since it appears that such 
an enquiry must take up a very long time, 
and will require an exact scrutiny into 
many volumes of books of account, | think 
the only effectual way of carrying on such 
an enquiry will be, to appoint a Committee 
, for that purpose, to sit during the recess of 
parliament, in order that they may have 
time to prepare matters, and to put the ac- 
counts of that company into as distinct and 
clear a method as is possible between this 
and next session of parliament ; for which 
reason I am for agreeing with the motion 
made by the noble lord near me. 


The Duke of Newcastle epoke next : 


. My Lords; I shall always be ready to 
join m any measure which I think proper 
and consistent with our constitution, for in- 


quiring into the management of any public’ 


affair, when such Inquiry becomes neces- 
sary; but as to the appointing of ‘such 
& committee as is now propose 
think it neither pepe nor consistent with 
our constitution. I even doubt, my lords, 
af such a committee can be appointed any 
other way, than by an Act of Parliament ; 
_ for if this House should assume a power of 
@ppointing such committees, it would be 
giving in some measure a perpetual being 
to this House; it would be putting it out 
‘of his Majesty’s power to prorogue the 
House, for if we did not sit as a House, 
we might be always sitting as a commit- 
tee; we might delegate what power we 
pleased to such committees, we might 
make them of what number we pleascd; 
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we might even order that every lord that 
came should have a vote. If such a com- 
mittee should be appointed, it would not 
be easy, my lords, to confine it to any 
pagan branch of business; it would not 
easy to confine them to the inquiring 
only into the affairs recommended to them 
by the House, they might find pretences 
to ae into any other ir the 
pleased, as being some way connected wi 
the affair into which they had been ap- 
pointed to inquire, and thus they might ex- 
tend their inquiries into all the public 
affairs of the nation, and into the 
business of the administration. A Com- 
mittee of both Houses sitting during the 
recess of parliament, with power to send 
for persons, papers, and records, and 
without any restraint upon that power, 
would be a most terrible thing, and might 


-be turned to the oppression of many of his 


Majesty’s best subjects—But granting, 
my Lords, that the appointing of such a 
committee, in the manner now proposed, 
is consistent with our constitution, yet, I 
believe, your lordships will allow, that it is 
a very extraordinary method of proceed- 
ing, and therefore never to be practised 
but in matters of the greatest consequence, 
and such as require the utmost dispatch, 
neither of whick can be so much as pre- 
tended with respect to the affair in hand. 
It is so far otherwise, that, in my opinion, 
there has nothing of a fraud appeared in 
the late management of the South-Sea 
Conipany’s affairs, from any inquiries we 
have made: It has, my lords, been made 
appear at your bar, that the produce of the 
late directors estates was all applied to the 
benefit of the proprietors, by paying off 
the Company’s debts; and if such appli- 
cation was made without the directions of 
a general court, it was only a mistake as 
to form, it was only neglecting to have 
that express approbation, which the direc- 
tors might have had from any general court 
of that company ; and as that was a public 
transaction, and well known to all the sg 
prietors, their never having found fault 
with it in any general Court of that com- 
pany, held since that time, is In my 
opinion, a tacit approbation of what was 
then done—But, my Lords, if it had 
actually appeared to us, that there had 
committed, if any of your 
lordships are suspicious of such a thing, 
you may, at the beginning of next session 
of Parliament, enter upon such an inquiry, 
and if you enter upon it at the bay ea 
of a session, you may certainly finish it 
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bdee the end of the session: In the mean 
te neither the affair itself, nor the com- 

y,hor any pri person, can suffer 

the delny: It ia not so much as sus- 
pected, that any gentleman, concerned in 
ie te management of that .company’s 
vars, wil withdraw; and the books of 
the company, and ali the papers and writ- 
mes necessary for sych an inquiry, must 
reasn in the state they are now in? It 
w aot to be that any of them 
vil be altered, cancelled, or royed, 
because the affairs of that co y are 
nw under the management of a quite 
dierent set of gentlemen, who, of conse- 
qence, have the custody of all those 
bois and writings, and who will certainly 
aner permit any thing to be done, that 
wy involve them in the guilt of other 
ma—In short, my Lords, whatever state 
de company’s affairs may be in, as there 
des not appear to us any complaint 
mong the proprietors of that company ; 
mnce no 5 peeoee has been made to us 
by them, I can see no necessity for our 
entermg upon it immediately, and, for 
that end, to make such an engroachment 
ton our constitution, as would be made 
by appointing a committee in the manner 
proposed, and therefore I cannot agree 
to it. 


, The Earl of Chesterfield spoke as fol- 
ms : 


My Lords ;—The appointing of .such a 
Committee, as is now proposed, is, in my 
opmion, no way inconsistent with our con- 
stuton, but, on the contrary, has been 
frequently practised, and is often necessary 
fot preparing things to be laid before the 
next session of Parliament. From such a 
Conmmnttee there is nothing to be dreaded 
by any but those who have been guilty of 
cnmes, aad under a just and prudent ad- 
mmistration criminals ought never to be 
left at ease; it ought always to be the lot of 
the guilty to be under continual fears and 
apprehensions ; it is what they always will 
be, whether we appoint such a Committee 
ano. Itwill be mpossible for this House, 
any Committee we shail appoint, to in- 
spect and examine so many voluminous 
books of accounts, or to extract any thing 

be clear and satisfactory, out of 
noch @ of confusion, during such a 
short. time as that of the usual continuance 
of one Session of Partiament.—As to there 
bemg no application from the proprietors, 
it is of no manner of signification in the 
Peesent cate: it is well that there 
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are loud complaints against the Jate ma- 
nagement of that company’s affairs, and 
from what we have seen and heard at our 
bar, it appears, that these complaints are 
not altogether groundless. Our having 
had no application from the proprietors of 
that company made to us, is, I think, so far 
from being ari argument against our enter- 
ing upon an inquiry, that it is a strong 
argument for it; considering what we hear 
without doors, considering what we have 
seen within doors, the want of such an ap- 
phcation ought to be te us a convincing 
proof, that most of those who usually com- 
pose the general courts of that company, 
are under an influeace which prevents their 
looking into their own affairs. But con- 
sidcr, my lords, that, among the proprietors, 
there are many widows and orphans, there 
are many persons who cannot appear at 
general courts, or look mto the manage- 
ment of their own affairs; these, my lords, 
are properly under your care, and I hope 
your lordships will never think that time ill 
spent, which is spent in doing what may 
prevent the entire ruin of the widow and 
the fatherless——From experience we may 
learn, that the etors of public stocks 
never come to either House of Parliament 
to complain, till their affairs are past ree 
dress; as long as they can sell their pro 
perty at any price, they are afraid of 
applying for redress, lest the current price 
of their property should thereby be dimi- 
nished ; and therefore they never come to 
complain as long as there is any thing left. 
Then indeed, my lords, they resolve upon 
applying to Parliament, and, upon such 
occasions, we generally find that women 
and children are the greatest sufferers — 
To conclude, my Lords, as neither your 
Tordships nor the public have received any 
satistaction from the inquiry hitherto 
made, it is become necessary for us to ap- 
point such a Committee as has been moved 
tor, because if this session should break 
without proceeding any further than we 
have yet done, it will be believed that the 
whole affair is at an end; from thence, my 
lords, there may be conjectures made b 
the public, which may be defogatory b 

to the honour and dignity of this House, 
and therefore I am for agreeing with the 
motion the noble lord by me was pleased 
to make. 

The earl of Strafford declared, that he 
was for the motion, but said, that as the 
last committee of that nature had consisted 
of 12 lords, therefore he would propose 
that the motion should be for appointing @ 
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Committee of Twelve; which the lord 
Bathurst agreed to. The bishop of Lin- 
coln spoke for the motion, and the earls of 
llay and Warwick, the lord viscount Fal- 
mouth, and the bishop of Bangor against it. 


Motion for appotnting a Committee o 
Twelve to hile ipa the Proceedings y 
the South-Sea Company.] The question 
being put, “ That a Select Committee be 
appointed of Twelve Lords, to be chosen 
by ballot, to examine into the transactions 
and proceedings of the South-Sea Com- 
pany, from Feb. 2, 1720, and to lay their 
report before the House;’’ it was resolved 
in the negative. Content 70, Not-Con- 
tent 75. = 


Protest against rejecting the satd Mo- 

tion. ] 
<< Dissentient’ ns 

1. “ Because the present debt .of the 
kingdom being almost wholly incorporated 
into the three great-companies, it behoves 
the legislature who are the proper guar- 
dians of the public creditors, to take all 
possible care that they suffer no injury m 
their estates, by any fraucs committed in 
the management of them; For though the 
directors are chosen by a general court, 
they are invested with such extensive 
powers, that they are capable, by abusing 
their trust, of doing infinite mischief to 
the proprietors, unless their proceedings 
are vigilantly watched and controuled by 
that supreme authority under whose sanc- 
tion they act, and by which only such 
practices can be effectually prevented or 
punished. 

2. “ Because this House having been 
induced, by the reasons before-mentioned, 
to begin an inquiry into the management 
of the South-Sea Company, we apprehend, 
that our honour is eng to answer those 
expectations which the public had so justly 
conceived from it; and since the advanced 
season of the year will not permit us to 
finish this examination during the present 
session of Parliament, we apprehend a 
Committee was the only proper way left 
to unravel such dark and intricate affairs, 
which ‘require a very nice inspection into 
many voluminous books; it appearing to 
us, by what we have seen and heard at our 
bar, that the accounts of this company 
have been kept in a very confused, irregu- 
lar, and unwarrantable manner, in order, 
as we apprehend, to conceal frauds, and 
dcfeat all inquiries. 

3. “ Because the great distresses and ca- 
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lamities of the year 1720, having been oc- 
casioned by the directors, at that time, 
declaring such extravagant dividends as 
the Company was not able to support ; 
the legislature have, in all their acts relat- 
ing to this Corporation, which passed since 
that time, taken the utmost care to prohibit 
and restrain the directors from being guilty 
of the like practices; yet notwithstanding 
this, they have been so far from taking 
warning from the examples made of their 
redecessors, that it appears by the accounts 
aid before the House, that although by 
the cash which came into their hands, and 
by the sale of four millions of stock to the 
Bank, and by the loans of stock and other- 
wise, they were sufficiently enabled to pay 
off the debt of 5,400,000/. then owing to 
the Company, as in justice and prudence 
they ought to have sone yet influenced, 
as we have reason to believe, by the cor- 
rupt views of some few, who may have as- 
sumed to themselves the whole m 
ment of the affairs of this Corporation, they 
left great part of their debt on bonds at 
interest unpaid, and by unwarrantable di- 
vidends out of the money, in order to give 
a fallacious value to their stock, multitudes 
of his Majesty’s subjects have been de- 
Eee and they have without the know- 
edge of the proprietors, not only dissi 
above 2,300,001. received from the ie 
tors estates, but they have likewise brought 
a new debt of 2,000,000/. upon the Com- 
pany, and thereby diminished the capital 
of every proprietor’s stock, by which means 
great injury and injustice have in numerous 
instances been done to orphans and the 
reversionary heirs of those estates, to the 
dishonour of the public faith, and 
iscredit of the nation. 

4. ** Because although the directors ap- 
plied to Parliament in the year 1727, for 
their authority to di of the produce 
of the estates of the forfeiting directors, 

etended to be then remaining in their 

ds; yet it appears by the accounts now 
before us, that the greatest part of this 
money had been before actually divided 
put in extraordinary dividends ; and when, 
in order to give some colour to these pro- 
ceedings, they obtained an act of Parlia- 
ment to di of these estates, they. 
never called a general court to acquaint 
them with the state of this account, or to 
take their directions for the application of 
any remaining part of these estates, not- 
withstanding they were expressly required 
so to do by the said act. Se ace 

5.“ Because there is reason to believe, 
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15 
froa a general view of the same accounts, 
tha there are many articles, hitherto un- 
eummed, under which a multitude of 
frauds may be concealed, such as buying, 
sling, creating, and issuing of bonds; 
employing irregularly the cash of the Com- 
pany which lay in their hands, whilst the 
proprietors were paying interest for ara | 
borrowed of the ; transacting stoc 

abroad, and selling fictitious stock at 

home, with many other practices of the 
hke nature, too long and various to be par- 
tcularly explained: for these reasons, we 
conceive, it was absolutely necessary to 
have inted a Committee, as the only 
ached to distinguish the few who probably 
are criminal, from many gentlemen who 
may at present lie unjustly under the same 

mputation, especially at a time when a 

Bul was actually depending for dividing 

the capital of this Company, three-fourths 

into annuities, and leaving the remaining 
ooiaad to be a trading stock, with a large 

and demands upon it unliquidated, 
and the value of it consequently unknown ; 
which, should it pass into a law, will, in all 
probability, promote and encourage the 
infamous practice of stockjobbing, to the 
run of great numbers of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 


6. “ Because the other House have fre- 
quentlyappointed Commissioners toinspect 
the public accounts during the interval of 
Parliament, as the only practicable method 
of arriving at any knowledge in such af- 
fairs; a method, indeed, too much disused 
oflate years: we therefore apprehend, that 
ho just objection either was or could be 
made to a Committee, which is perfectly 
agreeable to the nature of our Constita- 
tion, cannot be of any prejudice to the 
Company, and, being confined to a par- 
ticular inquiry, can give no grounds of a 
prehension to any but those who are afraid 
it may lead to farther discoveries of iniqui- 
tous contracts and corrupt barguins, in the 
settlement and transactions of this Com- 
pany since the year 1720, which some 
persons have endeavoured with so much 
industry to conceal. a 

7. “ Because we think it highly expe- 
dient, at this time, to vindicate the public 
faith of the nation, lest foreigners should 
be induced, by the many instances of fraud 
and corruption which have been of late dis- 
covered in other corporations, suddenly to 
draw their effects out of our funds, and 
thereby totally destroy public credit, and 
plunge us into inextricable difficulties. 

8 * Because the arts made use of to 
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divert us from our duty, and to defeat this 
inquiry, give us reasons to prosecute it 
with fresh vigour ; for impunity of guilt 
(if any such there be) is the strongest en- 
couragement to the repetition of the same 
practices in future times, by chalking out 
a safe method of committing the most fla- 
gitious frauds under the protection of some 
corrupt and all-skreening minister. | 
9. “* For these reasons we think our- 
selves under an indispensable obligation to 
vindicate our own honour, by leaving our 
testimonies in the journals of this House, 
that we are not under the influence of any 
man whatsoever, whose safety may depend 
on the protection of fraud and corruption ; 
and that we entered upon this inquiry with 
a sincere and just design of going to the 
bottom of the evil, and applying to it the 
most proper and effectual remedies 
(Signed,) Bedford, Strafford, Bathurst, 
Litchfield, Suffolk, Shaftesbury, 
Winchelsea and Nottingham, Cra- 
ven, Tweedale, Cobham, Coventry, 
Stair, Montrose, Bridgewater, Tha- 
net, Chesterfield, Carteret, Berk- 
shire, Bruce, Marchmont, Masham, 
Gower.” ne 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE OF 
THE House oF COMMONS APPOINTED TO 
INQUIRE INTO THE FRAUDS AND ABUSES 
IN THE Customs.] June 7. Sir John 
Cope, according to order, reported from 
the Committee * appointed to inquire into 
the Frauds, and Abuses in the Customs; 
to the prejudice of trade, and diminution 
of the revenue; that the Committee had 
agreed upon a Report of their proceedings, 
which they had directed him to make ; and 
he read the Report in his place; and 
afterwards delivered it in at the clerk’s 
table. And the said Report was read, as 
follows : : 


The REPORT of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Frauds and 
Abuses in the CUSTOMS, to the pre- 
judice of Trade, and Diminution o 

- the Revenue. : 


The Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Frauds and Abuses in the Customs, 
to the prejudice of trade, and diminution 
of the revenue, have proceeded with the 
utmost diligence in the said inquiry ; but 
it is with concern they observe, that the 


* See p. 10. 
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frauds and abuses in .the Customs are, as 
appears by the several Papers and Accounts 
laid before them, and the several informa- 
tions they have received, so very exten- 
sive, and in so many branches of the 
revenue, that your Committee are sensible 
the shortness of the session will not allow 
them to lay betore this House so complete 
a report, as they might otherwise have 
done ; however they thought it their dut 
to acquaint the House with their proceed: 
ings as far as they have been able to go. 

Your Committee found it necessary, to 
avoid confusion, to proceed in the exami- 
nation of the frauds committed in cach 
branch of the revenue, singly; and, on 
examining the several papers referred to 
them by the House, they observed, they 
chiefly related to the frauds committed 
m the Tobacco trade; and therefore deter- 
miined to proceed, in the first place, on 
that pranehs to which they had likewise 
other inducements, arising from the great 
importance of this trade to the nation, the 
greatness of the loss to the revenue, by the 
extensiveness of the frauds, and the com- 
sate of the planters in Virginia, of the 

ardships they labour under, even to the 
hazard of their utter ruin, and conse- 
quently of the intire loss of this commerce, 
so highly beneficial to this kingdom. 

In order to make the following Report 
more intelligible to the House, your Com- 
mittee think it necessary to give a particu- 
lar account, in what manner the present 
duties on tobacco are collected, and how 
the ships are guarded from their arrival in 
port till they are discharged at the key. 

The present duty on tobacco, as settled 
by the act 9 Geo. I, cap. 21, intituled, 
‘ An Act for enabling his Majesty to put 
‘the customs of’ Great Britain under the 
‘ management of one or more commissions, 
‘ and for better securing and ascertaining 
“the duties on tobacco, and to prevent 
‘frauds in exporting tobacco and other 
* goods and merchandizes, or ing the 
* same coastwise,’ is 6d. one-third ots nny 
per pound ; 1d. whereof being the old sub 
sidy, is to be paid down in money at im- 
portation, deducting 25 per cent on such 
payment, fifteen per cent thereof, in lieu 
of all former allowances, and ten per cent 
for prompt payment: the remaining duties 
of 5d. one-third of a penny, may be either 
paid in ready money, or secured by bond, 
at the option of the importer ; if paid down 
in ready money, 25 per cent is deducted, 
as on the old subsidy, but if secured by 
bond, only 15 per cent; but in case any 
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hogheads of tobacco have received damage 
in the voyage, such damaged tobacco, at 
the request of the importer, may be cut oft, 
and pays no duty; and the importer is 
allowed id. per pound tor the same, such 
ee not to exceed 30s. on one hogs- 
head. 

All which said duties are drawn back, 
and bonds discharged on exportation ac- 
cording to the regulations herein after 
mentioned, under that head. 

In order to prevent any tobacco being 
landed in the port of London, without 
paying or securing the said duties, the 
ships are guarded by sloops and boats, ap- 

ointed at pon stations for that purpose 
rom Rye through the Downs to Graves- 
end, and in their passage are boarded by 
the tide surveyors at Deal and Ramagate : 
at Gravesend, the tide surveyors board 
them, and place four tidesmen, at least, on 
each ship; and in their passage up the 
river, they are visited by the several 
othcers stationed for that purpose, and by 
the tide surveyors, who take an account of 
the ship and masters name, the loading, and 
from whence she came : all these otticers 
are to search for any loose tobacco, in 
order to seize it. 

When a ship comes to her moorings, 
which is usually at a distance from the key, 
on account of the great burthen of a 
tobacco ship, the master declares, on oath, 
before the proper officers of the customs, 
the contents of his loading, and to whom 
consigned, with other particulars. 

Atter the master’s report is made, the 
merchant makes his entry, wherein are de- 
scribed the package, marks, and numbers 
of the hogsheads he intends to land; and 
pays, or gives bond for the duties of such 
& quantity of A edge weight of tobacco, as 
he estimates those hogsheads may contain 5 
and a warrant is sent to the land waiters 
accordingly ; and when a number of hogs- 
heads are landed of weight equal to 
entry, a stop is to be put by the land 
waiters to the landing any more hogsheads, 
though mentioned in the warrant, until 
the importer has made a further entry, and 
paid or secured the duties as aforesaid ; 
and so from time to time, till the whole 
cargo is landed : and if, on the last entry, 
there should be a small excess of weight, 
after the usual allowances for draught and 
samples, the importer is admitted to make 
what is called a post entry. 

Two of the land waiters, employed at 
the key where the Tobacco is to be landed, 
are appointed to deliver each ship, who 
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sead an order in writing to the tidesmen 
ea board, to permait such hogsheads as the 
merchant has entered, to be up in 
alighter to the key, on which lighter one 
tdesman 1s always boarded, who brings a 
note to the land waiter from the tidesman 
oa board the ship, of the marks and num- 
bers of such as are sent in each 
lighter, as emtered in a book kept by him 
for that purpose. 

When the Tobacco is landed, each hog- 
shead is stripped, and the Tobacco put into 
the scale in order to be weighed by sworn 

ighers, who declare the weights to the 

waiters attending, which each land 
waiter enters in his own book prepared 
with different columns for that purpose, 


containing the planter’s mark and number 
the new r put on the hogshead 
when landed, and the weight of each hog- 


shead, and a blank column is left in order 
to enter the weight of any Tobacco which 
gs Nie cut offas damaged. 
surveyors, at their several stations, 
are to supervise and inspect the land 
waters, at the delivery of these and all 
other ships on each key, and to see that 
there are two land waiters, at least, to each 
chip, amd that they do their duty; and, if 
they see occasion, they are to cause the 
hogsheads tobe re-weighed, and to be care- 
ful that no more be landed than entered. 
When the Tobacco is landed, the re- 
port of the master, the entry of the im- 
, the book kept by the tideaman on 
Peard. and the land waiters books, as soon 


aithey are made up, are examined and 


eompared by the jerquer. 

And by a late law passed in Virginia, 
the weights of the hogsheads are to be 
teken at shippi 
duplicates to be transmitted hither, which 
are likewise compared by the jerquer with 
the entries and weights at importation. 
The like care is also taken, mutatis mutan- 
es, in the several out ports. 

Notwithstanding which methods, your 
Cominittee have full proof that very noto- 
tious frauds have been, and still are, com- 
mitted on the importation of Tobacco. 

These frauds appear to your Committee, 
in general, from the observations they have 
made on the several accounts and other 
J ig referred to them by this House, by 

rs which they have since called for 
from the Custom House and the board of 
trade, and by the concurring testimony of 
sir John Randolph, Mr. Gilbert Higgin- 
ton, Mr. Edward Randolph, Mr. Bryan 
Philpot, and Mr. Thomas Hyam, ond this 
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general evidence is fully-confirmed by par- 
ticular instances, which have been disco- 
vered, andwhich are undermentioned. 

The ay fraud committed at im- 
portation is, the setting down in the land 
waiter’s book, by which the duty is com- 
puted and paid, less weights than the seve- 
ral hogsheads imported do really weigh; 
which is one of the principal complaints 
made by the merchants of Bristol, in the 

ear 1721, as appears by a letter sent b 
shen to the Comnlsioncrs of the Gaston 
at that time, relating to the frauds at Glas. 
gow: this arises by the connivance, or cor- 
ruption, of the officers, and which jt has 
not hitherto been possible to put a stop to, 
although every officer has been dismissed, 
and never restored, when any discovery 
has been made; and many of them pro- 
secuted for the penalty of their sondejwlicre 
sufficient legal evidence could be had for 
that purpose. Yet the advantage to the 
unfair traders, by this fraud, is so great, 
and they are -nabled thereby to give such 
large gratuities to the officers, who. are their 
confederates, out of their unjust gains from 
the revenue, as several of the officers have 
not been able to resist, notwithstanding the 
hazard they run. 

In order to discover this fraud in general, 

our Committee endeavoured to find out, 
in the best manner they could, what the 
real weights of the hogsheads usually have 
been, at a medium, for a long course of 
years, in the plantations; and what might 
reasonably be allowed for waste in the 
voyage, before they came to be weighed at 
the Custom House. Sir John Randolph, 
who was born in Virginia, where he lived 
the greatest part of his life, and since the 
— 1720, very well acquainted with the 

se gt and hr was lately sent 
over b assembly of Virginia to re- 
pacseat ihe grievances the planters labour 
under, being examined, acquainted your 
Committee, that one of the greatest com- 
plaints they have, is the unaccountable 
difference in the weight of the hogsheads 
there, and at the scale in England. The 
Committee inquired of him what the usual 
weights were in Virginia; and he ac- 
quainted them that the usual weights were, 
at present, from 800 to 950 pounds, and 
that he believed they have weighed as much 
or rather more from the year 1715 to this 
time, for reasons which ap in his exa- 
mination: that the utmost allowance, which 
he ever heard computed, as what might 
reasonably be made for waste, is 8 pounds 
on every hundred weight; but that he doex 
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not believe it can be so much, having late- 
ly had an account of-his own from Bristol, 
where he finds a waste of no more than 15 
pounds ona hogshead, which, on 800 pounds 
weight (which he informed your Commit- 
tee those hogsheadsin that account weighed 
one with pabhanee is less than two pounds 
per hundred, and others who have been 
exact in weighing, arc of the same opinion ; 
notwithstanding which, he has known the 
_ difference in the factor’s accounts with the 
planters, to be 200 pounds weight on a 
hogshead. > 
That the hogsheads weigh upwards of 
800 pounds weight, was fully confirmed 
by the manifests received from Virginia 
since May last. ome 
It was impossible for your Committee to 

have so full evidence as to the weights of 
Maryland tobacco, no manifests of weights 
being sent from thence; but it appears 
strongly by living witnesses and other cir- 
cumstances, that the hogsheads imported 
from Maryland do really weigh, at a me- 
dium, upwards of 700 pounds weight; 
which accounts of the several weights 
appeared to be as above stated, from the 
evidence of Mr. Higginson, who has been 
concerned 19 years in the tobacco trade, 
7 years as an apprentice, and 12 years in 
extensive dealing on his own account, and 
who confesses himself well acquainted 
with the frauds and abuses, both in impor- 
‘tation and exportation of tobacco; from 
the evidence of Mr. Randolph, who has 
been concerned in this trade for 21 years, 
13 of them as a merchant on his own 
account, and in very great business, who 
_acknowledges himself likewise well ac- 

uainted with these frauds; from the evi- 

ence of Mr. Philpot, who has been con- 
cerned in the trade for some time, and has 
himself discovered several particular in- 
stances of these frauds; from several bills 
of parcels ; and from the accounts of sales 
between the factors and planters, which 
have been laid before your Committee and 
from many entries in the land waiters’ 
books of cargoes both from Virginia and 
Maryland, consigned to merchants not 
suspected of any fraud :. but on examina- 
tion of the weights by which the duties 
have been paid, they ap far short of 
the weights above mentioned, by which 
the loss to the revenue must have been 
very considerable, besides what has arisen 
from the frauds committed at exportation, 
and also from all the gantities of tobacco 
which have been relanded, run, or any 
other way procured for home consumption 
without payment of duty, 
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The nature and extent of the frauds 


and abuses at importation are confirmed 
by particular instances of frauds, as fol- 
lows : 

In June 1727, John Midford 
imported in the William and 
Jane, from Virginia, 301 hogs- 
heads of tobacco, the weight of 
which, as taken in the land wai- 
ters book, by which the duty 
was charged amountedto _--_ - 

The true weights taken by the 
Husband (who was Midford’s 
son) on loose slips of paper, 
pasted into his private book, and 
which are confirmed by the ac- 
counts of sales between him and 
the planter, as appears by Mid- 
ford’s books now in the posses- 
sion of the crown, and which 
have been produced to your com- 
mittee, are - - - 230,150 


lb. wt. 
199,257 


Difference - 30,893 
The duty whereof was lost to the crown. 
It likewise appeared in his cash book, 
that money was paid to the land wai- 
ters by whom the account was taken, 
who were both dismissed on this disco- 
very. | 
By an account of sales, in the 
year 1729, delivered to a planter 
of Maryland, a copy of which 
has becn laid before your Com- 
mittee, and is mentioned in Mr. 
Higginson’s examination ; it 5 
ears, On comparing it with the 
and waiter’s book wherein the 
entry is made at importation, 
that the weights of 17 hogsheads, 


as taken, taken in the said book, Ib. wt. 
amount only to - - - 8,961 
Whereas the real weights of 
the same hogsheads, as by the 
account of sales were - - 19,334 
Difference - 3,375 


The duty whereof was lost to the crown. 

Your Committee observe that the me- 
dium of 355 hogsheads, imported in the 
same ship, and of which these 17 were 
part, were. extremely low, being no more 
than 5211b. wt. from whence there 1s great 
reason to believe, that the like fraud, was 
committed in the whole parcel, though it 
is difficult to obtain any proof thereof, one 
of the land. waiters who had the care 
of this ship is dead, and the other has 
lately been dismissed, being concerned 
in other frauds in the importation of to- 
bacco. 
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Branother account of sales, taining sufficient proofs for a prosecution, 
dinered to a planter of Vir- but since that he has paid the 100 gui- 
rina, acopy of which was lately neas to the collector of the customs, and 
lai before your Committee by made this discovery, and on inspecting 
Mr. Higginson, it appears that: the land waiter’s books, the weights of this 
4 hogsheads, contained in the whole cargo appear exceeding light. 
sud account of sales, on com- On examining several of the land waiters 
paring them with the land wai- books, there appears very a reason to 
urs’ book, were charged in the | suspect numerous frauds of this nature, by 

| sad book, a8 amounting to no Ib. wt. | comparison of the different weights of the 
; methn + - -« 2,559 | same merchant’s Tobacco entered by diffe- 
Whereas the real weights, as rent land waiters, and of cargoes consigned 


by the account of sales, were, - 3,042 | to different merchants in the same ship, 
————— | and of different years importations, with 
Difference - 483 | the same planters marks; which your 
In these 4 hogsheads; the duty where- | Committee only mention, as a confirma- 
0 was lost to the crown. | tion of the extensiveness of the fraud, and 
Your Committee observe, that most of | of the various methods by which it has 
the other hogsheads, contained in the | been committed. 
sud account of sales, were cut at the entry, | "In order to which, it has been usual for 
u pullfdamaged, for which no duty is | the unfair traders to come to an agree- 
pd, in order to which cutting, the at- | ment with particular land waiters in whom 
tewdance of other officers is necessarily | they could confide, either by encouraging 
required, and therefore not so liable to | them to expect a gratuity, according to 
frud. It is further observable, that 209 | the pleasure of the merchant, or by a 
bogsheads were imported in this ship, | specific agreement for a certdin proportion 
ud entered by the same merchant by | of the duty saved by their means, even to 
whom this account was made up; such of | the amount of one third, or one half, which 
lit as Were not cut, as damaged, appear | often arises to a very great sum; and this 
Wo be entered considerably lighter than | has been done as to some particular hog- 
thie which were cut, adding the weight | sheads in an entry, when only one of the 
of the damaged tobacco cut off, to the re- | land waiters has been in the secret, by 
Tuning weight as entered, (which corro- | artful contrivances to call away the other 
borates the evidence given by Mr. Hig- | land waiter during the delivery of the ship, 
anon, relating to the account of sales for | who either makes up his book in confor- 
lit 4 hogsheads. abovementioned, ) and | mity with his partners, or leaves it in the 
slewise very much lighter than the hogs- | hands of another who is in confederacy 
ds imported by another merchant, in | during his absence; and notice is fre- 
th same ship; all which appears on exa- | quently given, to prevent discoveries on 
mining the land waiter’s book: one of the | the approach of the land surveyor to in- 
- ‘alters employed in the delivery of | spect; and as the surveyors sometimes 
. ship is since dead, and the other has | cause the hogsheads to be reweighed which 
a dismissed for being concerned in | have passed the scale, the land waiter takes 
ie like frauds, in the importation of to- {| down the real weights on loose papers, in 
ie = order to shew to the surveyor till the 
ee Randolph acquainted your Com- | hogsheads are carried off the keys (which 
nt with a fraud since 1726, by short | are industriously hurried away) and then 
Wer at entry of 485 hogsheads of | they enter the short weight in their books, 
; aryland tobacco, whereby the merchant | on which seat the payment of the duty 
30 hogsheads clear of duty, after dis- | intirely depends. 
wih all his bonds for that entry,{ Some of the weighers have been like- 
. ogsheads he had in his own ware- | wise concerned in this fraud at importa- 
cial and they weighed one with another | tion, by calling out short weights; but this 
I - cach, can only be to a small degree, without the 
tin Pere OY Mr. Philpot’s examina- | connivance of the land waiters, since it is 
a : another fraud was committed in | part of their duty to examine the weights 
ne et 1731, which he, having’ dis- | in the scale. 
in roe went to the merchant, who gave | At the taking the dt as the mer- 
ia guineas to conceal it, which he | chant’s agent usually attends, who is called 
aq ot “me, which prevented the ob- | the husband of the ship, and keeps a book 
(VOL, IX.] [M] joa 
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of the same nature with the land waiters; 
he and the land waiters meet together in 
otder to make their books correspond, and 
any difference is adjusted by the agree- 
ment of any two accounts, which is ano- 
ther artifice made use of where but one 
land waiter is concerned in the fraud; and 
when a land waiter is cautious for his own 
sake, and unwilling to trust an agent or 
husband of the merchant, the merchant 
sometimes acts as husband himself, and 
sometimes leaves the delivery of the ship 
solely to the land waiter in whom he con- 
fides. 

The traders concerned in these frauds, 
among other arts, often suffered their ships 
to lie several days without making an 
entry, till the land waiters they rely on 
happened to be stationed at the key where 
they intended to unload. 

efore your Committee enter upon the 
particulars of the frauds committed at ex- 
portation, they think it necessary to give a 
short account of the methods used in order 
to obtain a debenture, for the draw- 
back of the duty paid, and discharge of 
the bonds given at importation. 

Firlt the importer, or his agent, brings a 
note expressing the number of pounds in- 
tended to be shipped, specifying the time 
when, in what ship, and from whence im- 
ported; upon which the collector inwards 
gives him a certificate of the paying or 
securing the duties, which is likewise 
sworn to by the merchant or his agent ; on 
producing such certificate so sworn to, the 
collector outwards gives him a cocquet or 
warrant for shipping, on the back of which 
cocquet the merchant is to indorse the 
weight of each hogshead intended to be 
exported. 

en the Tobacco is brought to be 
shipped, the cocquet is delivered by the 
merchant to the searchers, whose duty it is 
to see that the endorsements are right, and 
in case they appear otherwise the Tobacco 
is forfeited; but your Committee observe, 
the practice has been to weigh a few 
hopeheade, only, on each exportation, and 
in case the weights of those appear to be 
right, to suffer the remainder to be shipped, 
according to the indorsement; which prac- 
tice has been introduced in ease of the 
merchant, and dispatch of business, but 
has given oppottunity for considerable 
frauds; after the Tobacco is shipped, a 
debenture is made out in pursuance of the 
former certificate, for such a quantity as 
the searchers certify thereon to have been 
put on board, tothe payment whereof the 
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exporter is intitled within a month after 
the ship is sailed. 

Some of the frauds at exportation, im 
order to obtain debentures, which the 
exporters are not legally intitled unto, are, 
by shipping corrupt or damaged Tobacco, 
mixed with dirt, rubbish and sand, and by 
shipping stalks alone, stripped from the 
leaf, which by Act of Parliament are to 
receive no drawback. | 

The particulars of these Frauds your 
Committee forbear to mention, as wanting 
no explanation, and will appear in the re- 
turns of the Commissioners of the customs 
and their solicitors, which have been laid 
before the House, and since referred to this 
Committee, and in the Examinations anw 
nexed. 

Your Committee have likewise had a 
fraud given in evidence, by Thomas Parr, 
esq. of Datchet, which though it be of so 
long standing, being committed in the year 
1705, yet is of such a nature, that it is not 
improbable to have been since practised. 

he Fact was as follows: m the yeat 
1704, or 1705, he had consigned to hi» 
care, in Holland, a quantity of Rol} 
Tobacco, by Mr. Slyford, and Mr. Taub- 
man, then merchants in London, amount~ 
ing to eight or nine hundred hogsheads, 
in each of which rolls was contained a 
piece of lead, of two or three inches thick 
and six or seven inches long, for which 
they had obtained a drawback for the duty 
as Tobacco. 

The advantage arising to the unfair 
trader by these several fraudulent exporta- 
tions is, the discharging his bonds given at 
importation, by which means there re< 
mains in his hands a quantity of good 
Tobacco equal to the weight of the trash 
and other materials so exported, which he 
sells for home consumption, without pay- 
ment of any duty. 

- But one of the greatest frauds on 
exportation, and which has been very 
detrimental to the revenue, is the un- 
fair traders indorsing, on the back of theit 
cockets, considerably greater weights than 
the hogsheads actually contained, and by 
this means discharging bonds for moré 
than the real exportation, from whence 
the like consequence must follow, that 
there will remain in their hands large 
uantities of Tobacco for homme consump: 
tion, without payment of duty as aforesaid ; 
the nature of which frauds will appear 
from the following instances. — - 

Your Committee received an account © 

from the Custom House, of an entry made 
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the 1th of last month of 8,084 lb. weight 
orl Tobacco fer exportation, the cer- 
titcate of importation and payment of 
dwties being in the name of Mr. William 
Buck, John Cox being the exporter; but 
ea examination there appeared to be no 
nore than 6,825lb. weight. which is 1,259lb. 
weight less than the indorsement; upon 
wich the whole quantity was seized, and 
is ordered to be prosecuted. 

Your Committee on this sent for Mr. 
Bick, in order to inquire into this fact, 
tho on his examination acquainted your 
Committee, that Mr. Cox the manufac- 
turer came to his brother to desire an en- 
dhe this quantity of Tobacco; upon 

ich his brother gave him one without 
examming the Bill of Parcels, by which 
th Tobacco was sold to Cox; that he 
bedeves hig brother gave him the oldest 
enuy that appeared in his book; and 
that it ig the general practice, on any 
pa tear to take such oldest entry, in 

to discharge the bonds given thereon, 
aad that it is not understood to be neces- 
ary to export the individual Tobacco, 
neither by the merchants, nor the officers. 

Your Committee think it their duty to be 
very particular in the account of the fol- 
lowing fraud, mentioned in one of the 
salicitors accounts of frauds annexed to 
the return of the commissioners of the cus- 
toms delivered to the House, and since 
telerred to this Committee, which might 
have been inserted under the head of im- 
portation ; but as in this single instance are 
contained almost every considerable abuse 
i this branch of the revenue, they chose 
to defer it to this place, that the House 
may see at one view in what manner these 
eee are committed; the fact is as fol- 
ows, 


In September 1782, Mr. John Peele 
in the James and Mary, from 
Maryland, 310 hogsheads of Tobacco, for 
which he paid the duty in ready money, 
near 200 hogsheads af which he sold in 
October following to Mr. Thomas Hyam, 
for exportation, and they were accord- 
ingly exported immediately on delivery : 
Jt appears on these 200 hogsheads, that 
the duties paid at importation according 
to the weights in the Nand waiters books, 
vere short of the real weights by 13,292 
pounds of Tobacco; it likewise appears 
© exportation, that the certificate swom 
to by William Cameron for Mr. Peele, 


. order to obtain debentures, was to 


Vj Be bonds given on a former entry 
‘gina Tobacco imported in No- 
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vember 1731; that the indorsement on 
the cocquet, which was made by Mr. 
Peele, or his Servant, in order to receive 
the debenture, exceeded the real weights 
actually shipped by 8,28slb. weight To- 
| bacco, so that the total of pounds weight 
'on which the duty would have been gained 


! by this fraud, had not the discharge of 


the bonds been stopped on this dis- 
covery, amounts to 21,580 pounds To. 
bacco. 

The several Facts abovementioned ap- 
pear to your Committee from the following 
examination. Your Committee thought it 
proper to send for the said Mr. Hyam, a 
merchant of good credit, and considerably 
concerned in the Tobacco trade, who ace 
cordingly appeared,. and on examination 
gave your Committee a full account, as 

ras his knowledge went, of this whole 
transaction, in the fraudulent part of which 
he appeared not to have the least concern ; 
and being likewise examined as to other 
particulars relating to the trade in general, 
gave your Committee material informations 
with the greatest ingenuity and candour. 

He acknowledged the having purchased 
of Mr. Peele the said 200 hogsheads of 
Tobacco in October last; that he himself 
attended at the scale, when delivered to 
him, and they were sent directly to the 
key; and being asked as to the weights, 
he produced his bill of parcels, which he 
attested to contain the real weights, and 
left a copy thereof with the Committee. 
Being asked, as to the species of Tobacco. 
and when it was imported, he acquainted 
your Committee that it was Maryland To- 

acco, and of a late importation, havin 
given a price for itas new Tobacco, whic 
was more than he would have given for old, 
the difference of which is easily discerned 
by persons skilled in that trade; thathe ig 
fully couvinced that almost all the said 200 
hogsheads were a part of the 310 imported 
in the James and Mary as aforesaid, having 
compared the marks and numbers of those 
he bought with the marks and numbers in 
the land waitcrs book taken at the deliver 
of the said James and Mary; which book 
was produced to him at the Committee, 
and upon comparison of the real weights, 
as bought by him with the weights in the 
said book by which the duty was ‘pats it 
appeared that many of the hogsheads were 
entered 1lb. weight and upwards short of 
their real weights, and on comparing the 
real weights with the indorsement on the 
cocket at exportation, a copy of which was 
likewise produced to him by the Commit- 
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tee, it appeared: that several of the hogs- 
heads were indorsed thereon as weighing 
Z2lb. and 3lb. weight and upwards more 
than the real weights. 

It further appeared to the Committee 
that he was no way concerned in the 
entry outwards, Mr. Peele having (at his 
own request)acted by commission from 
him, which appears by the oath on the 
certificate and on the debentures, which is 
frequently the practice, the seller being to 
run all risques till the Tobacco is actuaily 
on board, when such Tobacco is sold (at 
what is called the short price) for expor- 
tation. | 

Being asked whether any of the hogs- 
heads bought by him were repacked, 


which is the only excuse that can possibly . 


be made to weaken the evidence of the 
fraud at exportation, he assured your 
Committee he was confident none of them 
were, if any of them had he would not 
have taken them, and should have seen it 
at the scale, it being easily discerned on 
breaking up the hogshead to draw the 
second sample, which is always done at 
_ weighing them off to the ‘purchaser. 

On this discovery the commissioners of 
the customs have ordered a stop to be put 
to the discharge of the bonds, and have 


dismissed the land waiters employed in |’ 


_ the delivery of the James and Mary 
aforesaid. 

This allegation of the hogsheads being 
repacked before exportgtion, 1s pleaded as 
an excuse for what has appeared to your 
Committee, that the ho--sheads at expor- 
tation are generally heavier than the hogs- 
heads at importation, and Mr. Black on 
examination alleged it was often the prac- 
tice to repack; but on examining Mr. 
Hyam, he acquainted your Committee 
that he thought the contrary from his own 
experience, particularly as to Oronoko 
Tobacco, that he never repacked any of 
his own, excepting the packing of the 
zamples he had drawn, or where a small 
quantity might be wanting to complete an 
entry outwards, 

That he had the like reason to believe 
it was not the practice of the trade in 
general, having bought great quantities of 
other persons, in order for exportation, 
which were never repacked, arid particu- 
larly of Mr. Black, none of which were 
repecked to the best of his memory and 
belicf, and thinks the importers do not 
repack where they export themselves, 
unless in the abovementioned cases, and 
when the Tobacco hes received conzide- 
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rable damage, the repacking being preju- 
dicial to the sale, as to the value of the 
Tobacco. 

He likewise informed your Committee, 
that some small alteration in the weights 
might possibly arise from the difference of 
the weather, either as to increase or de= 
crease, but generally the latter, and on 
2,387 hogsheads imported by himself 
within the last four years, the decrease had. 
been 11,808lb. and wlicnever, an increase 
appears of a quarter of a hundred or up- 
wards, it is almost a demonstration of fraud, 
and cannot be attributed to any alteration 
of weather or other accident. | 

The substance of this evidence, as to 
the not re-packing Oronoko tobacco, is 
likewise confirmed by the examination of 
Mr. Higginson and Mr. Philpot, to which — 
your Committee refer. 

Having gone through the several frauds 
at importation, and exportation, your Com- 
mittee think it proper to take notice of ano- 
ther Fraud, which, though it bears some re- 
lation to the exportation, may properly be 
distinguished by another name, viz. re-land- 
ing after having obtained debentures for 
the drawback, which tobacco so relanded 
is sold for home consumption under the 
market price, in prejudice to the fair trader. 
The bese of tobacco which ap 
to be relanded, from the accounts of the 
custom house, being only such as have 
been actually seized, or where particular 
informations have been given in order to & 
prosecution for the penalties, do not Be 
pear to be very considerable; notwith- 
standing which, your Committee have 
reason to believe, that this fraud of re-land- 
ing has been very extensive, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, as appears by the fol- 
lowing evidence. . 

First from the returns of the commis- 
sioners of the customs, delivered to the 
House, and since referred to this Com- 
mittee, containing an Account of the 
several informations they had received of 
re-landing tobacco, particularly from Dun- 
kirk, and the Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, 
and Man. 

In the second place, from the evidence 
of Francis Menetone, who lived several 
years in Ostend, and was employed in 
cutting and manufacturing of tobacco 1m- 
ported thither from England, and then 
packing it up in papers of a pound weight 
each, and in bags of 100 pound weight, 
which were again put on board English and 
Irish vessels ; from the evidence of John 
Howell who lived many years in Flanders, 

9 ' 
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ard has frequently observed several quan- 

tries of tobacco imported into Ostend and 

Dunkirk, and there repacked in bales of 100 

wad weight each, and then again put on 

frend English and Irish vessels who waited 
there for that purpose, and which were 

loyed in re-landing it in England or 
Ireand ¢ particulars of which will appear 
in his examination hereunto annexed, and 
that this trade is now principally carried 
on at Dunkirk, there being no duties paid 
there at landing or exporting, as there are 
at Ostend. 

These Informations are corroborated by 
an account given your Committee, by Mr. 
Thomas Hyam abovenamed, that there has 
lately been considerable quantities of sweet- 
scented tobacco exported to Dunkirk (to 
which place he deals himself) which is not 
8 proper species for that market, and he 
has reason to believe is with design to re- 
land it in Great Britain or Ireland, and 
that he had information from his corres- 
pondent at Dunkirk about twelve months 
20, of nine British vessels at a time, 
taking in cargoes of tobacco there. 

The vessels employed in this smuggling 
trade, take out clearances for the ports of 
Spam, Portugal, or some other foreign 
country, in order to produce, in case they 
are met with on the coast of Britain, or Ire- 
= while they are endeavouring to run 


cargo. 
The Method of taking out clearances 
for foreign countries, is likewise frequently 
in several of the northern and 
western ports, when the tobacco is in- 
tended to be run in Ireland, in order to 
obtain debentures, which could not be 
received (if entered for that kingdom) 
without producing a certificate from the 
principal officers of the customs at the 
port where it is landed there ; whereas, 
no certificate is by law required of the 
in any foreign port; and though 
the commissioners of the customs have 
frequently stopped the debentures on sus- 
Picton or information of the tobacco being 
clandestinely landed in Ireland, yet this 
method has been found ineffectual to put a 
stop to the fraud, for want of sufficient 
enidence, which is very difficult to be ob- 
luned, as to the landing there. 

There have been likewise considerable 
{eantiuies of tobacco run without payment 
of duty, which have beer seized and con- 
! amounting to 958,745 lb. wt. 
Gace Christmas 1723, in which quantity is 
contained the tobacco relanded after ex- 
portation; and prosecutions for the penal- 
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ties have been carried on for other ‘ 
tities, where the persons eoncemied hace 
been convicted, others have compounded, 
have been made evidence, died or ab- 
sconded, upon which the prosecutions 
have been discontinued. 

In the return of the commissioners of 
the customs to the House, since referred to 
this Committee, is contained a narrative 
of another considerable fraud discovered 
in the year 1728, which consisted in the 
stealing and pilfering several quantities 
of tobacco, from on board the ships on 
the river of Thames, and at the time of 
landing, which fraud was commonly known 
by the name of socking. For the parti- 
culars of which, your Committee think 
prope! to refer to the said Report, to avoid 
prolixity: this was carried on for several 
years to a very great degree by the tides- 
men on based: the porters on the keys, 
the mates, the boatswains, and crews ot 
the several ships, by the lightermen and 
by the coopers, and other persons in the 
merchants service: in consequence of this 
discovery, three tidesmen, one cooper, and 
two lightermen were convicted, and or- 
dered for transportation ; one boatswain, 
one tidesman, and one porter, were con- 
victed, and ordered to be publicly whipped 
on the keys, and about one hundred and 
fifty tidesmen and other inferior officers 
were dismissed. ; : 

The tobacco so stolen was lodged in 
houses on each side of the river and near 
the keys, inhabited by persons employed 
in receiving and disposing of the same, in 
which houses were seized at that time 20 
tons of tobacco, of which quantity 22,741 
lb. weight was condemned and forfeited, 
and the remainder escaped for want of 
sufficient proof. It appeared, that this 
tobacco was sold by the receivers to seve- 
rel considerable dealers in town, many of 
whom appeared to have bought large 
quantities, as was acknowledged by some 
of them, though they -denied their know- 
ing it to be run. 

Your Committee having thus gone 
through the several Frauds committed in 
this branch of the revenue at importation 
and exportation, by relanding, running, 
and stealing or socking, think it their duty 
to make some observations on the whole, | 
as the several articles relate to the loss 
sustained in the public revenue, to the 
diminution of the alone of trade, to the 
nation, to the prejudice of the fair trader, 
the injury done to the planters abroad, the 
injustice to, and frequently the ruin of the 
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rsons bound for the importer, and the 
Fatal consequences which have often at- 
tended the factors themselves. 

As to the first, the loss to the ‘ee 
Revenue is apparently oy great by all 
those branches of Fraud, the amount of 
that revenue arising intirely from the 
duties actually paid for the 
sumed at home, after deduction of the 
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several debentures for the payment of 


money and discharge of bonds, and conse- 
quently the amount of short weights at 
entry, and over weights at exportation, 
are a diminution of the duties which must 
otherwise be paid for home consumption, 
as are likewise all such quantities as are 
re-landed, run, or socked, as aforesaid, 
which supply the home consumption with- 
out payment of duty. 

The great inducement and temptation 
to commit these frauds, both at importa- 
tion and exportation, arises from the 
method of securing the duties by bonding, 
and discharging these bonds at exporta- 
tion. 

The abuse on the public arising from 
hence, is the discharging old bonds by 
new importations, contrary to law, and 
even contrary to the oath taken by the 


importer; and that this is too general a 


actice, ae from the concurrent evi- 

nce of all the persons examined by your 
Committee; a flagrant instance of which 
is above stated in the case of Mr. Peale, 
who appears to have obtained debentures, 
to discharge bonds given a twelve month 
before, on an entry from Virginia by a new 
exportation of Maryland Tobacco: By 
this means, the merchant is enabled to get 
into his hands a considerable sum of money 
to be employed in trade, at interest, or in 
any other manner. that he thinks proper, 
to the hazard of the revenue, selling only 
one cargo of Tobacco for home consump- 
4ion for which he gave band; on such sale 
lhe receives the full price, as if the duty 
were paid: By this means he is in pos- 
session of a sum equal to the duties of the 
said Tobacco, accountable to nobody till 
the expiration of 18 months, when the 
bonds will become payable, or, as some 
have insisted, of three years; and if before 
that time there is consigned to him a new 
cargo, equal in quantity to the former, by 
discharging his bonds with this new im- 
portation (and so from year to year) he 


continues in possession of the aforesaid 


sum; and it has often happened, that by 
adventuring this money in unsuccessful 
undertakings, the crown has suffered, and 
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the bondsmen, and the merchant himsel f, 
have been involved in one common cala- 
mity: This abuse appears from the ex— 
amination of Mr. Black; and the nature 
of it is very amply and distinctly set forth 
in the examination of Mr. Hyam before- 
mentioned, as likewise in the examination 
of Mr. Higginson. 

Another loss to the nation in general, 
from this method of bonding, arises froma 
the temptation the factors are under, to 
export or sell for exportation the Tobac- 
coes entrusted to their care, without any 
regard to the price, and merely to dis- 
charge their bonds; by which means the 
balance of this profitable branch of trade 
is considerably lessened by clogging and 
overloading the markets in foreign coun- 
tries, and consequently depreciating the 
commodity : How injurious this must like- 
wise be to the fair trader, is too manifest to 
need any illustration, since by this means 
the commodities he has purchased for ex 
portation must lie on his hands abroad, 
without any possibility of disposing of 
them to advantage, as he might otherwise 
have done; and by this means it is ap- 
parent how greatly the planter is injured 
in the sale, and sometimes even brought im 
debt, while the factor receives his full com- 
mission, even for the duty bonded and 
drawn back by such hasty exportations 
(which in this case seems to be his prin- 
cipal view): That this has been too much 
practised and has been of long conti- 
nuance, fully appears by the Memorial of 
the council of irginia, sent to the board 
of trade so long since as the year 1713, 
and is confirmed by the examination of 
Mr. Hyam, and was greatly complained of 
y fir John Randolph on behalf of the 

ters 


b 
' The method of discharging old bonds by 
new importations, is likewise very grievous 
and injurious to the sureties bound with the 
merchant to the crown, since by this means 
they continue subject to the debt, lon 
after the tobacco, for the duties of which 
they were bound, has been either exported 
or sold for home consumption, which has 
been the unfortunate case of almost all 
those who were security for such mer- 
chants as died, or broke, indebted to the 
crown, many of whom have been undone 
thereby. : 
Your Committee proceeded, in the next 
place, to examine into the Frauds and 
Abuses committed in the Customs, in the 
branches of tea and brandy, which two 
commodities seem to fall under the same 
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consderation, both as they are blended 
together in the returns from the commis- 
soxers of the customs, and as they are 
ually carried on by the same persons. 
These Frauds are grown to so great a 
hight, and carried on in such a violent 
and outrageous manner by the persons 
cncerned in them, as seems to call very 
srongly for the assistance of the legislature 
topat a stop to their progress. The smug- 
gers being grown to such a degree of in- 
wlence, as to carry on their wickcd - 
uces by force and violence, not only in 
the country, and remofe parts of the king- 
dem, but even in the city of London itself, 
gong in gangs, armed with swords, pistols 
ud other weapons, even to the number of 
forty or fifty, by which means they have 
been too strong, not only for the officers of 
the reventie, but for the civil magistrates 
themselves, who have not been able to put 
asop to these pernicious practices, even 
by the assistance of such regular forces as 
lave been sent to their aid, and dispersed 
slong the coast at the request of the gen- 
temen of the country. The sloops and 
beats inted for preventing the running 
of an have been likewise frequently 
beat off by great numbers of armed men 
on board the smuggling vessels, nor have 
the larger sloops, which have been ap- 
ponted by the admiralty at proper sta- 
tons, thongh they have made considerable 
seizures, been hitherto able to deter them. 
The namber of custom-house officers who 
have been beaten, ab.ised, and wounded 
amce Christmas 1723, being no less than 
two hundred and fifty, besides six others, 
who have been actually murdered in the 
execution of their duty. | 
Nor does there seem any thing to have 
been wanting in the endeavours of the of- 
ficers of the revenue, to discourage and 
put a stop to these practices, by seizures 
and prosecutions as far as the law would 
extend, there having been no less than 
251,320/6. weight of tea and 652,924 gal- 
lons of brandy, seized and condemned, and 
upwards of 2,000 persons prosecuted by 
the Commissioners of the Customs only 
tmce the year 1723, besides what ma 
have been done at the excise office, hich 
does not properly fall under the examina- 
tion of your Committee. Besides which, 
there have been condemned, in the same 
time, 229 boats and other vessels employed 
in this clandestine trade, 185 of which have 
been burnt, and destroyed ; and the re- 
maining 44 have been employed in the 
eertice of the crown: the particulars of all 
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which being very voluminous are contained 

in the several returns of the Commissioners 

of the Customs since referred to this Com-~ 

mittee, which the shortness of the time 

has not allowed us to examine or report so 

oe as might otherwise have been 
one. 

Your Committee having received m- 
formation that Gabriel Tontkins, new a 
prisoner in the county gaol of Surry, for 
returning from transportation, to which he 
was sentenced for an assault on the officers 
of the Customs in the year 1722, was wil- 
lmg to declare what he knew of the prac 
tice of running goods; your Committee 
ordered him to be brought to them to be 
examined, and he delivered to them a list. 
of several grocers and other shopkeepers 
in London, Westminster, and Southwark, 
with whort he had had dealings about 
three years ago, for the quantity of 15 or 
20,000 Jb. weight of tea and coffee, in @ 
year, and acquainted the Committee, that, 
since that time, he had employed other 
pons to sell for him: that he used to. 

ire vessels to go over into Zealand, to 
buy tea and other goods there, which he 
and his confederates used to land on the 
coast of Kent and Sussex, in the night- 
time, which goods they always conveyed 
to London, in companies of ten or twelve 
armed: that they travelled mn the night- 
time, and generally lodged their goods five 
or 8ix miles out of town, in houses hired 
for that purpose, and then brought them 
up by 100/d. or 200/d. weight at a time, in 
the night, or at breaking up of the watch, 
when they disposed of them to several 
grocers and druggists, sometimes at their 
own houses, and sometimes the grocers 
met them in coaches, and took the goods 
from them, and the smaller quantities were 
sent by porters employed by the grocers : 
among others he named one Caleb Leigh 
who used to receive goods from him at the 


-Saracen’s Head in Carter Lane, and ano- 


ther whom your Committee have not been 
able to find: that they were generally paid 
at the delivery of the goods or the next 
day, the tea formerly selling from 9 to 10s. 
per pound, and of late years from 5 to 6s.; 
and that he knew of great quantities of 
brandy run out of the colliers, which they 
take in at sea out of foreign vessels: he 
likewise informed your Committee of other 
gangs, and other particulars, which your 

ommittee forbear to mention, lest the 
discovery might be prejudicial to any pro- 
secution which may be commenced; it 
being too notorious, that the persons con- 
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cerned in these wicked practices frequently 
procure evidences ready to swear whatever 
they are instructed, and to model them ac- 
cordingly, whenever they are apprized of 
the nature of such prosecution: this will 
evidently appear by the Examination of 
Mr. Isaac Poulsum, herein aftermentioned. 
Your Committeethen sent for Caleb Leigh, 
whom they likewise exarained; and on 
asking him whether he knew Tomkins, he 
absolutely denied it, and persisted in his 
denial, as likewise that he ever received 
any tea or other goods at the Saracen’s 
Head in Little Carter Lane, though he was 
frequently desired by your Committee to 
recollect: he was then ordered to with- 
draw, and being some time after called in 
again, he owned that he had two or three 
times carried goods for one Wood from 
the Saracen’s Head (by which name it 
appears Tomkins went at that time) which 
Wood, or his man, took from him in the 
strect, which appeared to be contrary to 
Tomkins’s evidence: helikewise acquainted 
the Committee with one or two places 
where he had carried small quantities, but 
absolutely denied his dealing tor himself, 
or knowing any further particulars, and 
grossly prevaricated in all his answers, with 
which your Committee thought it their 
duty to acquaint the House; upon which 
he was taken into custody of the serjeant 
at arms. A few days after, being again 
examined, he acknowledged, that he had 
carried goods several times from Wood at 
the Saracen’s Head, agreeable to Tom- 
kins’s examination, and likewise from seve- 
ral other places, and trom other gangs of 
smugglers; the particulars of which your 
Committee forbear to mention, for the 
reasons aforesaid. He likewise acknow- 
ledged, that Thomas Bottomly first brought 
him acquainted with Wood, agreeable to 
the information of Tomkins, whom, on 
confronting, he acknowledged to be the 
same person. Your Committee likewise 
examined Thomas Bottomly, who on his 
first examination absolutely denied ever to 
have seen ‘Tonikins or Caleb Leighat the Sa- 
racen’s Head; but being confronted by Tom- 
kins, acknowledged that he had seen him 
there, and owned a few particulars which 
Tomkins mentioned, but prevaricated in all 
his answers in amost extraordinary manner, 
with which your Committee thought it 
their duty likewise to acquaint the House ; 
and he was ordered also to be taken into 
custody. Sometime after, being a second 
time examined, he acknowledged the truth 
of what had been given in evidence by 
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Tomkins and Leigh, and that he was ac- 
quainted with other gangs of smugglers 
whose faces he knew, but not their real 
names ; and seemed to be really unable to 
give any material information to your Com- 
mittee, which might tend to a further dis- 
covery than what had been already made 
by Tomkins and Leigh. 

From the Custom-house Accounts and 
these Examinations, it is apparent how 
extensive these frauds are, and of how 
great a number of persons the several 
gangs consist; but your Committee for- 
bear mentioning the names of particular 
sea contained in the informations of 

omkins and Leigh, not only for the rea- 
sons abovementioned, but likewise to avoid 
doing any injury to such against whom 
there may not appear sufficient evidence ; 
and also, to acl who may by this time 
have desisted from their evil practices. 

There are likewise several other instances 
of frauds and abuses committed in these 
two branches of the revenue, as will ap- 
pear in the returns from the Commissioners 
of the Customs delivered to the House, 
and since referred to this Committee ; the 
particulars of which your Committee have 
not had time to examine into. | 

In the next place, your Committee en- 
tered upon the consideration of the Papers 
referred to them by the House, which re- 
late to the frauds and abuses in the cus- 
toms on wine, by which they find that of 
the quantities seized and of the running of 
which they had l)¢2n informed, no more 
was condemned since Christmas 1723 than 
2,208 hogsheads or thereabouts, although 
the Commissioners of the Customs in the 
year 1725 had received informations upon 
oath, that there had been run in the three 
counties of Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Devonshire, from Christmas 1723 to Christ- 
mas 1725, 4,738 hogsheads, and upon inqui- 
ry into these frauds, found reason to dismiss 
30 officers. Informations were entered 
against 400 persons concerned in running 
the said wines, 38 of the principal of- 
fenders were taken and committed to 
gaol, 118 admitted as evidence, and 45 
compounded for their offences. 

Among the persons principally con- 
cerned in this clandestine trade on the 
coast of Hampshire, were John Hatch and 
David Boyes, who were prosecuted, and 
judgment obtained against them, on which 
they were committed to the prison of the 
leet ; and your Committee being inform- 
ed, that Isaac Poulsum, who was their 
clerk, during the time of their carrying on 


it 
thee frauds, and who was instrumental in 
ming the discoveries at that time to the 
Commissioners of the Customs, could give 
them material information as to their man- 
ber of carrying them on, the methods by 
which they escaped discovery, and the se- 
veral arts used to procure witnesses and 
instruct them on trials, by which means 
they seldom lost the cause. They pro- 
ceeded to examine the said [sarc Poulsum, 
who informed your Committee, that one of 
their methods was to buy great quantities 
ofdecayed French wine, which been 
condemned at the Custom House at Ports- 
mouth and Cowes, in order to cover what 
they run; another method was by taking 
out coast dispatches for 16 or 20 hogsheads 
atatime, of old sour wine, or other mix- 
tures: the vessel then sailed, met another 
ship at a station appointed, threw away 
the sour a 5 and, taking in a fresh cargo, 
proceeded to the port mentioned in the 
clearance : this being suspected, after they 
had practised it a considerable time, they 
had a new invention by hogsheads with a 
double head at one end, between which 
there was good wine for the officers to 
taste, the remainder being filled with 
water, or other liquor of no value, for 
which they got the like dispatches, and 
proceeded on the like fraud. 

He likewise acquainted the Committee 
of another method, by altering of coast 
cocquets, and many other particulars with 
regard to the manner of running, as will 
“eed in his examination annexed, and 
ikewise (among other instances) in an ac- 
count from the Custom House, of frauds 
committed in this commodity, delivered 
tothe House, and since referred to this 
Committee. 

Poulsum further informed your Com- 
mittee, That several seizures of wine were 
made from Hatch and Boyes during the 
time above mentioned, but that if they 
had any room to contest with the officers, 
in the court of the exchequer, they sel- 
dom failed to get a verdict by means of 
suborned evidence ; that they always had 
m their service near 20 boat-men and 
labourers, who did little or nothing else 
but assist them in running their goods, 
and swearing for them on all occasions: 
that whenever they received notice of a 
trial, eight or ten of these fellows were 
sent to London in order to be witnesses : 
that very often they have gone to London 
on those occasions, without knowing what 
they have been to swear till they got 
thither: that when any of their wines 
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have been seized, either in a waggon or 
out of their warchouses, though the hogs- 
heads were still wet with the salt water, 
in running them ashore, Hatch or Boyes, 
tosether with one of their coopers, would 
immediately go before a commissioner 
from the court of exchequer for taking 
afhdavits and make oath that they either 
bought the said wines out of the custom 
house as condemned, or of some mer- 
chant, in a fair way of trade, with such 
other circumstances as were needful to 
cover the fraud; that they used to en- 
deavour to find out what the evidence 
was for the crown, and then they would 
be sure to bring a greater number of 
witnesses to contradict such evidence: 
that if there happened to be but one or 
two witnesses for the crown, which was 
often the case; they would invalidate 
their evidence by some story, such as 
that they had several times declared they 
would lose no opportunity to ruin the 
defendant, or that they had declared they 
were to have such a gratuity, if a verdict 
was given for the crown on their evidence, 
or that they had offered some of the de- 
fendant’s evidences sums of money to 
change sides, and join with them in swear- 
ing for the crown: that before any trial 
came on, they used to summon together 
so many of these people as they thought 
they should stand in need of, and to ac- 
quaint them as far as they could, what 
opposition they expected to meet with; 
that they then gave every one his cue, 
taking care that each had his part accord- 
ing to his capacity ; that if it were long or 
dificult, they commonly gave it them in 
writing, that they might learn it by heart, 
so as to be perfect on the trial, as indecd 
they commonly were. : 

By these and other methods they were 
sure to support any falsities by several wit- 
nesses, by which means, together with 
some of the jury leaning generally to their 
side, they Seldon or never failed to obtain 
a verdict. m 

These facts will appear to be confirmed 
by several particular instances mentioned 
in his examination, as likewise in the re- 
turn from the commissioners of the cus- 
toms, together with several other frauds, 
accompanied with insults on the officers of 
the revenue practised on other parts of 
the sea coast, which your Committee for- 
bear to mention particularly. 

There was lkewise laid before your 
Committee, by the commissioners of the 
customs, an abstract of several frauds com- 
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mitted by sir Randolph Knipe, deceased, 
in combination with several land waiters 
at the landing of linens and other goods 
from Dantzick, Russia and other places, 
taken from the examination of Joseph 
Shackell hereunto annexed; and the said 
Joseph Shackell, being examined before 
your Committee, attested the contents of 
this information to be true, part of which 
was likewise acknowledged (so far as 
they were concerned) by two of the land 
waiters before the commissioners of the 
customs. 

There have likewise been laid before 
your Committee within these few days by 
the commissioners of the customs, the 
several accounts following. 

An Account of the Frauds which have 
come to the knowledge of the commis- 
sioners of the customs relating to linen, 
East India goods, concealments, false 
package, and French goods, containing, 
1. Particular instances of frauds in linen. 
2. Mr. Bonnell’s account of frauds dis- 
covered by him in East India and other 
ships, with the names of the persons con- 
cerned therein, and of the officers dis- 
missed on that occasion, the money paid 
them for conniving thereat, and the money 
recovered on those prosecutions. 3. An 
Account of the frauds which have been 
committed in the importation and running 
of East India goods in the western parts 
and London. ‘4. The like Account from 
the northern ports. 5. Seizures of East 
India goods. 

An Account of Frauds which have been 
committed in the exportation, and reland- 
ing debenture goods in the western ports 
and London, with the proceedings which 
have been had thereupon. | 

An Account of Frauds committed by 
masters of ships making false reports in the 
western ports and London, with the pro- 
ceedings which have been had thereupon. 

An Account of the Frauds in bribing 
officers of the customs in the western 
‘ports and London, with the proceedings 
thereupon. 

Which though they are in themselves of 
great importance, yet they appeared too 
voluminous to admit.of a particular exa- 
mination, so as to extract them and make 
proper observations thereon. Your Com- 
_mitee therefore chose to lay them before 
the House in the manner they received 
them. 2 

Your Committee have thus gone through 
euch of the several Frauds and Abuses, 
into which they were directed to enquire, 
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as have come to their knowledge, on exa- 
mining the accounts and papers referred 
to them by the House, or since laid be- 
fore them, pursuant to orders of the com- 
mittee, and by the several informations 
they have received from living witnesses,: 
This they have endeavoured to do with 
the greatest diligence and exactness, and 
if they have not extended their enquiry so 
far, or entered into so many particulars a 
might be expected, it ought to be attri- 
buted to the nature, extent, and variety of 
the frauds, too many and too great to be 
minutely examined, or detected in 80 
short a time as they have had for that 
purpose ; the artful and intricate manage- 
ment of some of these frauds, and the 
number of the others, as well as of the 
ee concerned in them, having ren- 

ered a thorough disquisitiongalmost im- 
practicable. 


Debate in the Commons concerning Pri- 
vileze.] June 9. A question concerning 
the constitution of their House occurred 
to the Commons. Lieutenant General 
Wade, member for the city of Bath, had 
accepted the office of governor of Fort 
William, Fort Augustus, and Fort George 
in Scotland. The question, therefore, 
was, ‘* Whether by his accepting the said 
office his seat in parliament was vacated.”” 
The gentlemen in the opposition were 
clearly of opinion that it was, and were 
for appointing a Committee to search for 
precedents. On the other hand, it wag 
said, that the promotion of an officer al- 
ready in the army, can be no disqualifi- 
cation from sitting in parliament. The 
former reasoning was supported by pre- 
cedents. It was found, that in the 7th 
of queen Anne, lord Shannon’s seat for 
Arundel in Sussex, was vacated by his 
being made deputy-governor of Dover 
Castle. And in the Sth of queen Anne, 
the carl of Hertford’s seat for the coun 
of Northumberland, was vacated upon his 
being appointed governor of Tinmouth 
lort. Some other precedents of the same. 
side were likewise read. On the other 
hand, 2 very singular case happened in the 
7th of his late majesty, when brigadier 
general Sandwix, member for Carlisle, 
was made governor of Kingston upon 
Hull; for the House first found, upon a 
division, that the same was no military 
promotion ; and then a writ was ordered 
to be issucd for a new elcction. Nay, 
upon the 22d of January last, general 
Wade’s own seat for the city of Bath, was 
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vated upon his being made governor of 
te town of Berwick upon Tweed. Not- 
riitanding this a difference was found 
between the depending case and those in 
te preceding. And it was moved for by 
te opposition, ‘“ That the accepting a 
ommasion of governor or lieutenant- 
governor of any tort, citadel, or garrison, 
upoo the military establishment of his 
Majesty’s guards and garrisons in Great 
Briain, by any member of this House, 
bing an officer in the army, does vacate 
the seat of such member in this House.” 
But this passed in the negative by a ma- 
jonty of 96 against.18. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
&suva.] June ll. The King came to 
th House of Lords, and the Commons 
atending, his Majesty made the following 
Seech to both Houses : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ The season of the year, and the dis- 
petch you have given to the public busi- 
ness, make it proper for me to put an end 
tothis session of parliament. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“T return you my thanks for the pro- 
visions you have made for the service of 
the current year. I have never demanded 
. any supplies of my people, but what were 
absolutely necessary for the honour, safety 
and defence of me and my kingdom ; and 
Tam always best pleased, when the public 
expences are supplied in a manner least 

nsome to my subjects. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“T cannot pass by unobserved, the 
wicked endeavours that have lately been 
made use of to inflame the minds of the 
people, and by the most unjust misrepre- 
sentations, to raise tumults and disorders, 
that almost threatened the peace of the 
kingdom ; but I depend upon the force of 
truth, to remove the groundless jealousies, 
that have been raised, of designs carrying 
On against the liberties of my people, and 
upon your known fidelity, to deteat and 
frustrate the expectations of such as delight 
ia confusion. It is my inclination, and 
has always been my study, to preserve the 
Felizious and civil rights of all my subjects. 

“ Let it be your care to undeceive the 
deluded, and to make them sensible of 
present happiness, and the hazard 
they run of being unwarily drawn, by 
*pecious pretences, into their own de- 
struction.” 

_ After which, the Lord Chancellor, by 

48 Majesty’s command, prorogued the 
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parliament to the 26th of July: It was 
afterwards further prorogued to the 17th 
of January 1734. : | 


SEVENTH AND LAST SESSION 
OF THE 


SEVENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF | 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


;. The King’s Specch on Opening the Sese 
Ston.] January 17, 1734. The Parlia- 
ment being met at Westminster, pursuant 
to their last prorogation, the King came 
to the House of Lords, and being seated 
upon the throne with the usual state and 
solemnity, and the Commons being sent 
for up and attending, his Majesty opened 
the session with the following Speech to 
both Houses : 
‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The War, which is now begun, and 
carryed on against the Emperor, with so 
much vigour, by the united powers of 
France, Spain, and Sardinia, 1s become 
the object of the care and attention of all 
Europe ; and though I am no ways en- 
gaged in it, and have had no part, except 
by my good offices, in those transactions, 
which have been declared to be the prin- 
cipal causes and motives of it, I cannot 
sit regardless of the present events, or be 
unconcerned for the future consequences 
of a War, undertaken and supported by 
so powerful an alliance. : 

‘“‘ If ever any occasion required more 
than- ordi prudence and circum- 
spection, the present calls upon us to use 
our utmost precaution, not to determine 
too hastily upon so critical and important 
& conjuncture ; but to consider thoroughly 
what the honour and dignity of my crown 
and kingdoms, the true interest of my 
people, and the engagements we are under, 
to the several powers we are in alliance 
sh may in justice and prudence require 
of us. 

‘“‘T have therefore thought it proper to 
take time to examine the facts alledged 
on both sides, and to wait the result of the 
councils of those powers, that are more 
nearly and immediately interested in the 
consequences of the War, and to concert 
with.those Allies, who are under the same 
Engagements with me, and have not taken 
part in the war, more particularly the 
States-General. of the United-Provinces; 
such measures as shall be thought most 
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adviseable for our common safcty, and for 
restoring the peace of Europe. 

‘¢ The resolutions of the British parlia- 
ment, in so nice a juncture, are of too 
great moment not to be carcfully attended 
to, and impatiently expected, by all, and 
not the least by those, who will hope to 
take advantage trom your determinations, 
whatever they shall be, and to turn them 
to the prejudice of this kingdom. It must 
therefore be thought most safe and pru- 
dent, thoroughly to weigh and consider 
all circumstances, before we come to ‘a 
final determination. . 

‘*¢ As I shall have, in all my considera- 
tions upon this great and important affair, 
the strictest regard to the honour of my 
crown, and the good of my people, and be 
governed by no other views, I can make 
no doubt, but that I may entirely depend 
on the support and assistance of my par- 


lament, without exposing ‘myself, by any: 


precipitate Declarations, to such incon- 
veniences, as ought, as far as possible, to 
be avoided. | 
«‘ In the mean time, I am persuaded, 
you will make such provisions, as shall 
secure my kingdoms, rights, and pos- 
Sessions, from all dangers and insults, and 
' maintain the respect due to the British 
nation: Whatever part it may, in the end, 
be most reasonable for us to act, it will, in 
all views, be necessary, when all Europe 
is preparing for arms, to put ourselves in 
a propcr posture of defence. As this will 
best preserve the peace of the kingdom, 
so it will give us a due weight and in- 
fluence, in whatever measures we shall 
take in conjunction with our allies: but 
should the defence of the nation not be 
sufficiently provided for, it will make us 
disregarded abroad, and may prove a 
temptation and encouragement to the des- 
perate views of those, who never fail to 
flatter themselves with the hopes of great 
advantages from public troubles and dis- 
orders. 
“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
. © I shall order the Estimates to be laid 
pefore you of such services as require your 
present and immediate care. ‘The aug- 
mentation, which will be proposed for the 
Sea Service, will be very considerable ; 
but I am confident it will be thought by 
you reasonable and necessary. I must 
ey recommend to your care the 
ebt of the Navy, which has every year 
been laid before you; but, from the pre- 
sent circumstances of the times, I believe 
you wil! think it now requires some pro- 
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visions to be made for it, which cannot 
well be longer postponed, without manifest 
detriment to the public service. 

‘¢ As these extraordinary Charges and 
Expences are unavoidable, I make no 
doubt but you will effectually raise the 
Supplies necessary for defraying of them 
with that readiness and dispatch, and with 
that just regard to the true interest of my 
people, which the parliament has hitherto 
shewn upon all occasions. 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘It is at all times to be wished, that 


the business of parliament might be 


carryed on free from heats and animosities, 
and with that temper, which becomes the 
justice and wisdom of the nation: at this 
time it is more particularly to be desired, 
that this session may not be protracted by 
unnecessary delays, when the whole king- 
dom seems prepared for the Election of a 
New Parliament ; an event which employs 
the attention of all Europe: and I am very 
well pleased, that this opportunity offers 
of taking again the Sense of my People in 
the choice of a new representative, that 
the world may see how much their true 
sentiments have been mistaken, or mis- 
i Vacate Those who see and hear 
only at a distance, may easily be imposed 
upon, and trom thence conceive false 
hopes or fears ; but Iam confident a little 


time will effectually remove all groundless 


surnises, and it will be found that Great 
Britain is always to act that part which the 
honour and interest of the nation calls 
upon them to undertake.” 


The Lords? Address of Thanks.] The 
King being withdrawn, the Lord Hervey* 
moved an Address of Thanks; and being 


* “ Inthe House of Peers the Acdress was 
remarkably loyal and dutiful, and his Majesty’s 
Answer very gracious. The Address was mo- 
ved for by lord Harvey, whom his Majesty, in 
consideration of the zeal he had shewn in his 


| service, had called up to that House, and it 


was carried with very little opposition. Some 
alterations, however, had happened lately iu the 
complexion of the House of Lords, where the 
court party lost one of its ablest advocates in 
the person of the earl of Chesterfield. He had, 
for some time, resigned his place of lord stew- 
ard of his Majesty’s houshold. It was gene- 
rally believed, that he and some other noble- 
men of the highest distinction and zeal for his 
Majesty’s service, as weil as of great abilities 
in it, had been for some months secretly dis- 
satisfied with the minister’s measures, parti- 
cularly in pushing the excise scheme s0 far as 
he had done, The minister had an intimation, 
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wconded by lord Cadogan, the motion 
was agreed to without opposition: the 
earl of Chesterfield only declared his desire, 


that no words or expressions that might» 


be put into their Address, should after- 
wards be made use of, either for or against 
any proposition that might afterwards be 
made or any question that might arise in 
that House. Then a Committee was ap- 
pomted to draw up an Address, which was 
presented to his Majesty the next day, as 
follows : 
* Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loval subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, beg 
leave, in the humblest manner, to return 
your Majesty our gratcful and sincere 
thanks for your most gracious Speech from 
the throne. 

“Your Majesty has given too many 
proofs of your good offices and endeavours 
to preserve the public peace and tran- 


that a plan fora new administration was upon 
the anvil; and he was not at all solicitous to 
prevent the removals and resignations that took 
place. The duke of Bolton, about the same 
ume, resigned, or was forced to resign, his 
places of lord lientenant and custos rotulorum 
of the county of Southampton, bis regiment of 
horse, and lus government of the Isle of Wight. 
The lord Cobham had always distinguished 
himself, in the worst of times, in favour of the 
house of Hanover and the Protestant succes- 
sion. His courage was unquestionable. He 
had been highly in favour with all the heads of 
the Whig ministry ; and though no speaker, 
Was a man of taste and address ; but from dis- 
Satisfaction with the minister, he at this time 
resigned his regiment of horse, as did the duke 
of Montrose the seals as Jord privy-seal of Scot- 
land: the lord Clinton likewise resigued his 
oe as one of the gentlemen of his Majesty’s 

chamber, and the lieutenancy of the county 
of Devon, Though these removals were far 
fiom being popular, yet some alterations that 
happened, about the same time, in the law, were 
highly so, Mr, Talbot, Solicitor General, was 
made Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, and a 
peer of England. He was son to the bishop 
of Durham, and looked upon as one of the 
clearest headed, as well as the best hearted law - 
yers, that ever practised. The other promo- 
ton was equally popular and judicious: it was 
that of sir "hilt Virke, Attorney General, to 

Lord Chiet Justice of the King’s-bench, and 
= gad of England. The tormer was succeed- 

a8 Solicitor General by Mr. Rider, atter- 
wards sir Dudley Ruler ; and the latter, as At- 
torney General, by Mr. since sir John Willes. 
— of parties in the House of Commons, 
7. oe much the same as the last session.” 
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quillity, for us not to be thoroughly per. 
suaded, that your Majesty cannot, regard. 
less and unconcerned, behold a war now 
unhappily begun in Europe, undertaken 
by so powertul an_alliance, and prosecuted 
with so much vigour. And as no occasion 
can require more caution, more wisdom, 
and more circumspection, than the present, 
to dictate what part is the most proper for 
Great Britain to act; so we have the fullest 
satisfaction in reflecting, in whose breast 
it lies, to make that determination for 
us. 

“ And as your Majesty has avoided 
coming to any final determination, till all 
engagements, by which you are bound to 
the several powers concerned, are dul 
examined, till all facts are fully and fairly 
stated, and till the result of the councils 
of other powers, in the same situation with 
hee? Mujesty, are known; so we cannot 

ut look on this prudent suspence of your 
resolutions as an earnes: of our safety in 
"hibag Majesty’s councils; not doubting, 

ut the same wisdom which prompted 
your Majesty to delay your determination, 
will also direct your choice, whenever you 
shall come to make it. 

‘The whole series of your Majesty’s 
transactions, during your most elorious 
and happy ee has convinced us, that 
there is no task towhich you are unequal, 
nor any difficulties you cannot surmount ; 
we therefore beg leave to assure your 
Majesty, not only of our gratitude for your 
past but our reliance on your future care ; 
and intreat your Majesty to believe, that it 
is as impossible for us, who are benefited 
by the merit of that conduct, not to do 
every we in our power to deserve it, as 
it is even for those who wish it less, not to 
allow it. 

‘‘ Whatever expectations therefore, 
those who are envious of the prosperity, 
jealous of the honour, or rivals to the 
intetest of the British nation, may conccive 
from the result of our deliberations in 
Parliament; yet when all Europe shall see, 
that every new opportunity we have of de- 
claring our sentiments, is a new proof of 
the harmony subsisting between your 
Majesty and your subjects, and of the con- 
fidence they place in you, we doubt not, 
but that all hopes of advantage to be taken 
from what shall pass amonyst us, will be 
immediately dispelled, and that the zeal, 
vigour and unanimity, that shall appear 
amongst us, will not only double the 
assiduity of those who court your Ma- 
jesty’s friendshia, but the apprchensions of 
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those (if any such there are) who may 
provoke your resentment. ss 
«« And because the surest way, in these 
general troubles and commotions, to pre- 
vent any design being formed to molest or 
annoy your Majesty’s dominions, is to 
shew how unsuccessful such a design must 
prove; nothing shall be wanting on our 
art that may conduce to the strengthen- 
ing your Majesty’s hands, and putting the 
nation, at this critical and important junc- 
ture, in such a posture of defence, as shall 
effectually protect its honour from any 
insult, its safety from any danger, and 
its tranquillity from any attempt to disturb it. 
“We beg leave also to assure your 
Majesty, that the strict and due regard 
we always pay to your royal recommen- 
dation, as well as a proper concern for the 
“support of our own characters and dignity, 
will certainly make us avoid, with the ut- 
most caution, all heats and animosities in 
our debates, that we may shew, with a 
becoming unanimity, our duty to your 
Majesty, our care of the public welfare, 
and our regard to the interests and liber- 
ties of the people: we will also prevent, as 
far as in us lies, any improper delays re- 
tarding the dispatch of public business, or 
protracting the session into any unneces- 
sary length, that your Majesty may not 
have the just pleasure you propose to your- 
self, in taking again the sense of the nation 
in a new representative, postponed; but 
that you may receive the earliest demons- 
trations of the goodwill of ydur people, 
and have the satisfaction to see they are 
as capable of gratefully feeling that happi- 
ness they enjoy under your Majesty’s just 
and wise government, as you are ready, 
and willing to confer it.” 


The King’s Answer.] The King’s an- 

ewer was as follows: 
«© My Lords, | 

‘¢ I thank you for this dutiful and loyal 
address. The satisfaction you express in 
my constant attention and endeavours for 

reserving the public irc and tranquil- 
| fity and promoting the interests of my 
people, is extremely acceptable to ‘me; 
and as the honour and dignity of my crown, 
and the good of my kingdoms, are my sole 
view, you may be assured of the continu- 
ance of my care and vigilance for those 
desirable ends, and of my firm resolution, 
in all events, to take such measures as 
may best answer the confidence you repose 
in me, and secure the safety and happiness 
of the nation.” 


Debate in the Commons [188 
Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.| The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, and the Speaker 
having reported his Majesty’s Speech, 


Mr. Campbell, member for Pembroke- 
shire, moved, * That an Address of 
Thanks be presented to the King, for his 
most gracious Speech from the throne s 
to acknowledge his Majesty’s goodness im 
the concern he had expressed upon ac- 
count of the war unhappily begun in Ey- 
rope, and his Majesty’s great wisdom in 
using so much precaution upon that critical 
conjuncture, in waiting the result of the 
councils of those powers, who were more 
nearly and immediately interested in the 
consequences of the war, and in takin 
time to examine the facts alledged on both 
sides, and to concert with those allies, who 
were under the seme engagements with 
his Majesty and had not taken part in the 
war, such measures, as should be thought 
most advisable for the common safety, and. 
for restoring the peace of Europe: to de- 
clare their unfeigned confidence in his 
Majesty, that in all his considerations 
upon that great and important affair, his 
Majesty would have the strictest regard to 
the honour and dignity of his crown and 
kingdoms, and to the true interest of his 
people: and to assure his Majesty that he 
might entirely depend upon the support 
and assistance of his faithful Commons, in 
such measures as he should find it neces- 
sary to enter into, for attaining and secur- 
ing these great and valuable purposes : 
and that that House would make such 
provision for the safety and_defence of 
the nation, as should secure his Majesty’s 
kingdoms, rights and possessions from all 
dangers and insults ; as might preserve the 
ee due tothe crown of Great Britain ; 
and not give any encouragement to the 
desperate views of those, who never fail to 
flatter themselves with the hopes of great 
‘advantage from public troubles and dis- 
orders: and to assure his Majesty, that 
that House would immediately take into 
their consideration such estimates and de- 
mands, as should be made by his Majesty 
for the aie service ; and raise the sup- 
plies, which should be necessary and an- 
swerable to the present exigency of affairs, 
with their known zeal and cheerfulness, 
and with a due regard to the interest of 
their fellow-subjects : and, that the public 
business might be dispatched with - all 
proper expedition, that they would endea- 
vour to avoid all heats and animosities, apd 


if] 
loccasions that might tend to protract 
session by unnecessary aes ta 

Mr. Campbell was seconded by Mr, 
Soben Fox, and backed by lord Tyr- 
cael: _Hereupon, 


Mr. Shippen stood up and spoke as fol- 
lows : | 


Mr. Speaker; I believe it has always 
ben taken for granted, that the Speeches 
fom the throne are the compositions of 
misters of state; upon that supposition 
wehave always thought ourselves at liberty 
to examine every proposition contained 
inthem; even without doors people are 

free in their remarks upon them: 
believe no gentleman here is ignorant of 
aie dae the Speech from the throne, 
at the close of last session, met with from 
the nation in general. It is not to be 
doubted, but same freedom may be 
taken with any proposition made by any 
gentleman in this House, in consequence 
of such - I will not say the ques- 
ton moved by the honourable gentleman, 
was penned by the same hand that penned 
his Majesty’s Speech, though there is a 
good deal of reason to believe it—As to 
the motion, I have one very great objec- 
tion to the whole ; it is too cautiously and 
too generally worded: under such general 
expressions there may be designs con- 
cealed which the gentleman, who penned 
the motion, does not think proper now to 
declare; but when they come to be ex- 
eae this House may then probably 

d itself drawn into some difficulties, by 
making use of such uncertain expressions 
in the Address now proposed. There is 
indeed one paragraph, which 1 shall now 

y my finger on: I cannot pretend to re- 
peat the very words, for we, who hear the 
Speech and the motion but qnce read, are 
obliged in some manner to shoot flying ; 
I think it proposes for us to say in our Ad- 
dress, “ That we will support his Majest 
in all those measures, which he shall think 
ft necessary to enter into.” Now, I am 
afraid, that under such a general expres- 
Sion, there may be couched, or at least it 
may hereafter be insisted on that there is 
couched, a promise of a Vote of Credit, 
and therefore I should be willing to have 
those words a little explained; for I shall 

ways endeavour, as much as I can, to 
Prevent this House being rashly drawn 
mto such promises: I shall not pretend to 

tr any amendment till I have heard 
er gentlemen’s sentiments ; I now only 


bey wy Ginger upon this part of the motion, 
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after other gentlemen have spoke, I may 

poet give my opinion farther, and per- 
aps offer an Amendment; but I could 

wish rather that the words were left out. 


Sir John Hynde Cotton spoke next: 


Mr. Speaker; I agree in a great mea- 
sute with the motion; but I have an ob- 
jection to the passage where we promise to 
ce for the security of his Majesty’s 

ingdoms, ‘ Rights,’ and * Possessions #* 
Now, Sir, these last words are so general, 
that I am afraid they~ may include his Ma 
jesty’s German dominions; I am persuaded 
they will be understood in this sense by 
all without doors, whatever this House 
may intend to mean by it: the gentleman 
who opened the debate has, it is true, 
satisfied me, and I believe every gentle- 
man in the House, that no such thing is 
intended ; but I think it likewise neces 
to satisfy the world without doors ; I thin 
it incumbent upon us, to assure our con- 
stituents, that no such thing was ever 
meant, 4nd therefore I think it will be 
roper to add some explanatory words ; ~ 
or which reason I shall beg leave to move 
for this Amendment, viz. That the words, 
‘ thereunto belonging,’ may be added 
after the word ‘ Possessions,’ so that the 
sentence will run thus, “ As shall secure 
his Majesty’s kingdoms, ye and posses- 
sions, thereuntobelonging, from all dangers 
and insults.’ 


Mr. Campbell replied : 


Mr. Speaker ; I believe I did open the 
affair before us in the manner the honour- 
able gentleman pleased to mention : but it 
was not from an opinion, that there really 
was any possibility for putting such a sense 
upon those words, as the gentleman seems 
to be apprehensive of : they are 80 fully 
explained, both by what goes before and 
by what comes after, that there is no room 
for imagining, they ever were meant to 
compreliend his Majesty’s German domi- 
nions ; every man must see they relate 
only to the foreign rights and possessions 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain ; 
I gave some explanation of them, only to 
preclude any exception being taken, by 
gentlemen’s considering those general 
words by themselves, and without rd 
to what went before, or followed after : 
but to any gentleman either within or 
without doors, who considers the whole 
together, there cannot so much as a doubt 
arise about the meaning ; they can felate 


to nothing but what belongs to his Majesty 
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as king of Great Britain, therefore I cannot 
think there is the least occasion for the 
Amendment proposed. 


Lord Coleraine stood up and said : 


Mr. Speaker; the gentleman who spoke 
- last, has not in the least satistied me, 
as to the meaning to be put upon the 
words objected to ; for if those words be 
taken in a strict grammatical sense, they 
must certainly comprehend his Majesty’s 
German Dominions: those dominions are 
certainly a part of his Majesty’s posses- 
sions, and as such must be compre- 
hended under those general words; nor 
can I see any restriction put abe them, 
either by what goes before, or what follows 
after ; even the Amendment proposed, 
will not, I am afraid, be sufficient to re- 
strain them as they ought to be, and there- 
fore I am of opinion, that the Amendment 
ought to be in these words, ¢ belonging to 
‘ the crown of Great Britain,’ soas that the 
sentence may run thus, ‘ As shall secure 
his Majesty’s kingdoms, and all the rights 
and possessions belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain, from all dangers and insults.’ 


Mr. Henry Pelham spoke next, as fol- 
lows : 


Mr. Speaker ; the question moved by 
the honourable gentleman was, I thought, 
so aptly worded, and, to use my worthy 
friend’s expression, so cautiously worded, 
that [I did not imagine any objection would 
have been made to it. As to the words, 
Rights and Possessions, the proper mean- 
ing of them seems to me certain and appa- 
rent : doubts have lately been raised about 
some of those dominiony which properly 
belong tothe crown of Great Britain; and 
enough there never was any foundation for 
those doubts, yet some gentlemen have 
strongly insisted there was still something 
wanting, something farther necessary to be 
done, in order to secure her enjoyment of 
.those possessions : from that consideration 
alone, if there were no othcr, every gentle- 
man must conclude, all that could be meant 
by those general words, was, to comprehend 

e several British possessions in foreign 
parts ; butas to his Majesty’s German do- 
minions, as they in no way belong to the 
crown of Great Britain, which is mentioned 
in the very next sentence, I cannot believe 
any gentleman in this House, or without, 
doors, will ever imagine they were meant 
to be compreliended under those general 
words, therefore I cannot ; any 
Amendment necessary. 


Debate in the Commons 
Mr. Pulteney stood up and said : 


Mr. Speaker; when I heard his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, and the motion made by 
the honourable gentleman, I was in hopes, 
Sir, we should have separated to day with- 
out any debate ; yet I must own, the words 
taken notice of by my honourable friend 
ie Shippen) did at first strike me a little. 

was indeed a little afraid of the conse- 
quences, or at least of the use that might 
be mude of such words, but I was resolved 
to pass them over in silence: however, 
now they are taken notice of, I must say, 
some Amendment in order to restrain them 
a little, will not be unnecessary. I am 
not for leaving them out entirely, because 
one ae of his Majesty’s Speech would 
stand without any answer; and I am _ un- 
willing this House should, upon any occa- 
sion, shew the least want oF respect and 
complaisance towards his Majesty. I 
therefore take the liberty to propose an 
amendment, but J must acquaint the 
House, that the motion I am to make, is 
without any view of making a difference or 
division among us this day ; nor shall I in- 
sist upon it, if not entirely agreeable to 
every gentleman in this House. -I know 
very well, we are not tied down by an 
general expressions in an Address of 
Thanks to his Majesty : but I remember, 
a Vote of Credit passed in this House, to- 
wards the close of a session, * for which 
there was no other foundation but some 
general expressions in the Address of 
Thanks, which had been voted the first day 
of the session, in answer to his Majesty’s 
Speech from the throne ; and therefore we 
ought to be extremely cautious in agreeing 
to any sort of words, from whence the 
promise of a Vote of Credit may be after- 
wards inferred : for this reason I shall beg 
leave to add a few words by way of Amend- 
ment, viz. § Provided such measures shall 
‘ appear to this House to have been neces- 
“sary for obtaining such ends.’ In which 
case the paragraph, taken notice of by my 
worthy friend will run thus, ¢ And to assure 
his Majesty, that he may entirely depend 
upon the support and assistance of his 
faithful Conunons, in such measures as he 
shall find it necessary to enter into, for at- 
taining and securing these great and va- 
luable purposes ; ee ade such measures 
shall appear to the House to have bcen 
necessary for obtaining such ends.’ To 
this 
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Sr Robert Walpole replied: 

M. Speaker; The honourable gentle- 
no who spoke last has proposed an 
anctdment, but has not e any direct 
motion for that purpose; and he was 

sd to say, what he proposed was 
et any sew of making a dikterence 
or division among us; I qm very glad to 
fod that gentleman is now come to be of 
that way of thinking, for nothing can con- 


on the Address of Thanks 


tribute more to the honour of this House, | 


tvoaiarmony and unanimity in all our 
proceedings; therefore I hope the gentle- 
mx will not insist upon the amendment he 
bas proposed.—One of the objections to 
the question before us, made by the gen- 
tlenan, who spoke first against it, was that 
itwas too general, and worded with too 
much caution: this is an objection of a 
vey new nature; the chief objection to 
addresses of this nature has generally been, 
that they descended too much into parti- 
cular, and were not worded with proper 
caution. From this = eles objection the 
gentleman was pleased to come to a parti- 
cular, and took notice of some words 
under which, he said, he believed a Vote 
a Credit was intended to be couched: 
but does not every gentleman in this House. 
know, that his Majesty never desires any 
such thing as a promise of a Vote of Credit, 
nor has it ever been usual, for-this House 
to make any such promise? ‘The usual 
method has always been, whenever his 
Majesty wanted any such thing as a Vote 
of Credit, he always acquainted the House 
dit bya direct message for that purpose ; 
therefore there is now no ground to pre- 
sume an intention of couching a promise 
of a Vote of Credit, under any general 
words proposed to be put into the address. 
—As to the case mentioned by the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last, I 
don’t remember there was ever any Vote 
ef Credit, founded upon a pretended pro- 
ruse contamed in the Address of thanks at 
the beginning of the session. There may 
have been a case, but I cannot say whether 
it may have been a late case, or one of an 
older date: however this I am certain of, 
that no such thing is intended by the words 
how objected to, nor will there, I believe, 
e anv such use made of them.—The other 
Objection is equally without foundation. I 
do not believe it can so much as once enter 
into the heart of any man to imagine, that 
by the words « Rights and Possessions’, this 
use means to include his Majesty’s 
German dominions: if ever those domi- 
ions should come to be in such danger, 
(VOL, 3X.] 
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as that his Majesty should find it’ neces- 
sary to ask the assistance of this nation, he 
would certainly do it by a direct message 
to parliament ; I am very sure, at present, 
no such thing is thought of, nor is there 
the least shadow of reason for suspecting 
there will be any occasion for such de- 
mand: the wo ‘ Rights and Posses- 
sions,’ must therefore be understood to 
relate only to the foreign possessions be- 
longing to Great Britain; had those words 
been left out, to willing :ninds, at least, it 
would have afforded a pretence tor the 
raising of much greater alarms without 
doors; it then might probably have been 
said, that we were going to give up some of 
those valuable possessions we have abroad ; 
possessions so valuable, that I hope this 
nation will never consent to give them up. 
—Upon the whole, Sir, however unwilling 
some gentlemen may pretend to be, to 
create differences and make divisions in 
this House, I am persuaded, nothing but a 
desire to do -s0, could have raised objec. 
tions to the question now in your hand, 
and as I have not heard any colour or rea- 
son for supporting the amendments of- 
fered, I must be against them. 


Sir William Wyndham spoke next: 


Mr. Speaker; though the honourable 
gentleman, who spoke last, does not seem 
to remember the case mentioned by the 
gentleman who spoke just before him, I 
remember it well, and I speak of it with 
the greater confidence, because this very 
morning I looked over some of the Jour- 
nals of the House, tuzether with my honour- 
able friend, by which I found that famous 
Vote of Credit was agréed to in this House, 
April 12, 1727, towards the close of the 
session: I remember there was a very thin 
House,* and no other foundation for that 
vote, hardly indeed any material argument 
offered in fair of it, than what has been 
mentioned by my honourable friend. I 
remember it bore a very strenuous debate, 


-and that the gentleman (Mr. Winnington) 


who sits behind the honourable person who 
spoke last, hud a very considerable share 


-in that debate, and was one of the tellcrs 


against the question—Whcether any such 
use is now. intended to be made of the 


aS 


* Itis surprising that sir William having 
that very day consulted the Journals, should 
have been mistaken in this particular ; for the 
division upon the question was 929 in the ma- 
jority, and 109 in the minority, which at the 
close of the session is a remarkab'y full House. 


[9] 


ee —————— 
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general ex ressions objected to, { shall not the service of that year; and to enter into 
say ; but that 1 do not take to be the mat- | and make good such Engagements, as the 
ger in dispute: the proper: question is | circumstances and exigency Of affairs 
whether any such use can be made of might rccuire- Upon this Message, the 
those general expressions? for “it can, | House of Commons, 3s induty they ought, 
we are not to depend upon the assurances voted and presented an Address to his 
of any member of this House that ++ will | Majesty, that he would be pleased to make 
not; therefore, lest any such use should such addition ‘9 the munber of scamen 
hereafter be made of those general expres- then before voted; and to concert such 
sions, it is highly necessary some words | other measures; as his Mojesty Should m 
should be added, for restraining them to his great wisdom think wouldbest conduce 
what is now dcclared to be the meaning | 0 the security of the trade and navigation 
and intention ot them : for my own part, I of this kingdom, and to the preservation 
am very easy about it, because I am now of the peace of Europe; and assured his 
free to declare, that if ever any Vote of Majesty that the House would effectually 
Credit of the same nature with those lately provide for, and make good all such ex- 
agrecd to be proposed or moved for in this | pences and engagements, as should be 
House, I shall always be against any such, | made for obtaining those great and desira- 
as long as I have the honour to sit in this | ble ends.—At the beginning of next scs~- 
House;. nor shall any general words, oF sion, his Majesty, in his speech expressly 
any express promise contained im any said, That as the expence he had in the 
former Address, be of the least weight preceding year been in a particular man- 
with me in such a debate. her intrusted to make had amounted to 
Hereupon Mr. Winnington gave an ac- | no considerable sum ; and the public uti- 
count of the Vote of Credit agreed to in lity might again require the like services 
the year 1727; but Mr. Gibbon and Mr. | to be performed, he hoped they would 
Sandys objecting to his account of that again repose the same trust and confidence 


- ¢ransaction, ‘nhim. To this the House of Commons 
ene ; in their Address ot Thanks,* as express! 
Sir William Yonge spoke as follows : answer and promise, that they would ee 


Mr. Speaker ; I was at some distance, se such a trust and confidence in his 
when the honourable gentleman on the Majesty as the public utility should re- 
foor first mentioned the case, which seems | quire, and as his Majesty should find rea- 
now to be the subject of debate ; and | sonable and necessary for carrying on the 
though I had not looked into the Journals | great work, in which his Majesty was n= 
this morning, yet I could not but think it gaged, for the ‘nterest and security of his 
was impossible, that ever any House of | people, and the common cause of Europe. 
Commons should have proceeded in the | —Thus every entleman may see, that 
manner represented. I have now looked the Vote of Credit agreed to at the end of 
upon the ournals of that and the pre- thats ession, was not in consequence of 8 
eeeding session, and as I have the book in few general words in their Address of 
my hand, I shall from thence set that mat- Th ,in return to his Majesty’s Speech 
ter in aclear light. In the year 1726, his | at the beginning of the session; but in 
late Majesty sent an express Message to | consequence of an express demand in the 
the House of Commons” then sitting, by | Speect, and as express & promise in 
which he acquainted them, that in order | Address of Thanks; and from thence, I 
to prevent and frustrate such designs, as | think, every gentleman may see how vastly 
had been formed against the particular in- different that case is from what is now the 
terest of this nation and the general peace subject of debate. 
of Europe, he found it necessaly not only| Mr. Scroope stood up, and gave an 
to augment his maritime force, but to Con- exact account of the several Votes of 
eert such other measures 28 might most Credit passed by the House ; and declared 
effectually conduce to these desirable ends ; | it to be his opinion, that there was no 0c- 
and as these services would require some } casion for any Amendment to the Ad- 
extraordinary expence, his Majesty hoped dress : hereupon 
be should be enabled, by the assistance of | fr. Pulteney rose up again and said 


parliament, to encrease the number of 
seamen then before voted and granted for Sir ;—The honourable gentleman, who 


* See Vol. 8, p- 516. * See Vol. 8, p- 589: 
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spoke last, has in a few words explained 
how the several Votes of Credit have been 
ganted; he and I do not differ much in 
our accounts ; but the honourable gentle- 
man, who spoke with the book in his hand, 
and set out with a promise of clearing that 
matter fully, has, in my opinion, and I be- 
leve, in the opinion of every gentleman 
sho heard him, left the matter just where 
he found it; therefore I would advise him, 
for the future, to speak without book.— 
Can any gentleman imagine, that, in con- 
sequence of the paragraph of his late Ma- 
jesty’s Speech mentioned by the honoura- 
ble gentleman, or the Answer thereto in 
the Address of Thanks, a Vote of Credit 
was or ought to have been agreed to, with- 
out anew Message from his Majesty, signi- 
fying that the public utility did actually 
again require the reposing of such.a trust 
and confidence in his Majesty, as had been 
reposed in him the preceding year? Does 
any gentleman suppose, that this House is 
to repose such a trust and confidence in 
the crown, only because it is demanded 
by the crown, and without assigning any 
reason for so doing? No, Sir, I ‘appeal 
to every gentleman present when that Ad- 
dress was agreed to, whether he did not 
think, that all that was meant or intend- 
ed by those general assurances in their 
Address of Thanks, was, that they would 
again repose the same trust and confidence 
mm his Majesty, if upon a new Message, it 
could be shewn them, that the public uti- 
lity required it: but gentlemen found 
atterwards another use made of those 
general expressions; they were at the 
end of the session made the only ar- 
gument for agreeing to a Vote of Cre- 
ct; and lest the same thing should 
be again practised, we ought to be ex- 
tremely cautious of putting any such gene- 
ral expressions in our Address of Thanks. 
—When I first stood up, I said I had no 
mtention of making a division or difference 
amongst us to day, and the honourable 
gentleman, who spoke next after me, said, 
€ was glad to find me in that way of 
thinking, Sir, I am -now in the same way 
ol thinking I always was; and if other 
Bentlemen think in the same way the 
ave lately taken up, I am afraid we shall 
ve many and great differences before 
fon can well be at an end. The 
Snourable gentleman said he did not re- 
member, whether the case of a Vote of 
t I mentioned was of alate or old 
te: alas, Sir, there are no such votes of 
eredis to be found of an old date ; votes of 
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credit of old were of a very different na- 
ture, they were never so much as asked, 
but for some particular purposes expressly 
mentioned ; he sum was always limited; 
the parliament became sureties only for 
that sum; and an exact account was after- 
wards given to parliament to what pur- 
‘siete the money so granted was oreo 

ut our late votes of credit have all been 
granted in the dark; we have granted 
sums unlimited withqut knowing to what 
uses the money so to be raised was to be 
applied; and we could never have any 
pore account, though often asked for, 

ow the money was disposed of.—How- 
ever, Sir, though I wish we may separate 
to day without any division, yet I hope we 
shall fave many days after this to entef 
into the consideration of affairs of very 
great consequence. The calamitous situa. 
tion of our ailairs both at home and abroad 
necessarily requires the consideration of 
parliament: there are many, many griee 
vances both foreign and domestic, under 
which the nation groans at present, and 
which call loudly for redress; therefore, 
though we promise not to protract or 

rolong the session by unnecessary de- 
ays, yet I hope we shall not separate be- 
fore we have taken all those matters pro- 
perly under our consideration: the State 
of the Nation must be called for, and, I 
dare say, this House of Commons, which 
has shewn so much regard for their fellow- 
subjects, will envy any succeeding House 
of Commons the glory of redressing those 
many grievances we now labour under: 
on such an occasion, I hope, gentlemen 
will be enulous who shall attend best ; and 
when such a spirit of liberty appears over 
the whole nation, I am convinced no man 
will dare desert his duty in this House, 
when afluirs of such moment demand his 
attendance in parliament. 

The above .Amendments not being in- 
sisted on, the question was put upon Mr. 
Campbell’s motion, and agreed to without 
a division: a Committee was also appointed 
to draw up an Address of Thanks accord- 
ingly. 


The Commons? Address of Thanks.] 
January 18. The said Address was re- 
ate to the House, and agreed to, as fol- 
Ows: 

‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign, 

“We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons ‘of Great 
Britain in Parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty our hbumbless 
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Thanks for your most gracious Speech 
from the throne. - 
' 6 We are truly sensible of your Ma- 


jesty’s goodness; and hear with the deepest ; the inseparable interests of 


sense of gratitude the concern you are 

 sidewea to express, for the war meen 
gun in Europe; and acknowledge wit 

the highest satisfaction this new proof 
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those, who never fail to flatter themselves 
with hopes of some advantage from public 
troubles and disorders, and of molesting 
your Majesty 
and your people. > 

‘Such Estimates and Demands, as 
your Majesty shall think fit to lay before 
your Commons for the public service, 


your Majesty has given us, of your great | shall be immediately taken into our con- 
wisdom in waiting at this nice and critical | sideration; and your Majesty may depend 
juncture, the result of the councils of | on our known zeal for raising such Sup- 


those powers, who are more nearly and 
Immediately interested jin the _ conse- 
quences of this war, before your Majesty 
makes any final determination for your 
own eonduct: not wondering, that the 
game prudence and precaution, the same 
concern and circumspection, that have 
guided and ‘directed every step hither- 
to taken in your Majesty’s happy and 
auspicious reign, should now induce you to 
take time to examine the facts alledged on 
both sides, and to concert with those Allies, 
who are under the same Engagements with 
your Majesty without having taken part in 
the war, particularly the States General of 
the United Provinces, such measures, as 
shall be thought most adviseable for the 
common safety, and for restoring the 
peace of Europe. : 

‘¢‘ That your Majesty in all your trans- 
actions, in this great and important affair, 
will have the strictest regard to the honour 
‘and dignity of your crown and kingdom, 
and to the true interest of your people, is 


what not only your Majesty’s royal assu-- 


rances, but our happy experience of all 
your Majesty’s past conduct leave us ‘no 
room to doubt. 

«¢ And as we have an entire confidence 
in your Majesty’s judgment to discern, and 
golicitude to procure the welfare and in- 
terest of your subjects, so your Majesty 
may depend upon the effectual support and 
ready assistance of your faithful Commons 
in all such measures, as your Majesty shall 
find it necessary to enter into for attaining 
and securing these great ends. 

- And we beg leave farther to assure 
your Majesty, that your Commons will 
make such provision for the safety of your 
kingdoms, as the present situation of affairs 
ang exizcncy of the times require; such 
5 ible, as shall effectually secure your 

mae kingdoms, rights, and posses- 
‘sions, from all insults and dangers; as shall 
preserve the respect due to the British 
nation abruad, and guard its safcty at 
home; that not the least encouragement 


‘may be given to the desperate views of | the execution of the 
9 : 


plies, as shall be necessary and answerable 
to the present circumstances, with our 
usual cheerfulness and approved fidelity, 
and a due regard both to the ease and in- 
terest of our iellow subjects. 

«And that the public business may be 
dispatched with all proper expedition, and 
the present session not protracted by any 
unnecessary delays, we will endeavour to 
avoid all heats and animositics, and to 
proceed with that unanimity, which the 
justice and prudence of your Majesty’s 
mild and wise government may expect and 
claim, and may give weight to our delibe- 
rations, and maintain the dignity of par- 
liament.” 


~ 


The King’s Answer.] Jan.19. The 
above Address was presented to the King, 
who returned the followmg Answer : ' 


«¢ Gentlemen, 

‘¢] return you my thanks for this very 

dutiful, affectionate, and loyal Address, 

and for the confidence you repose in me, 

which, you may be assured, shall always 

be employed for the honour of my crown, 
and the true interest of my people.” 


Debate in the Commons on Sir J. Rush- 
out’s Motion for Copies of the Instructions 
sent to the British Ministers sn France and 
Spain, relating to the Execution of the 
Treaty of Seville.] Jan. 23. The House 
resolved, That an Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to give directions, that a 
copy of the Treaty between his Majesty 
and the Emperor, concluded at Viersna in 
the year 1731, with the secret and separate 
articles, and the States Generals Act of 
Concurrence to the same, should be laid 
before the House. Then sir John Rush. 
out stood up, and moved, ‘ That ar 
humble Address be presented to his Mae 
jesty, that he would be pleased to give di- 
rection, that the Letters and Instructions 
sent to his Majesty’s Ministers at the 
Court of France and Spain, relating to 

Treaty of ‘Seville, 


01) 


should be also laid before the House *: 
upoo which ensued a debate, in which 


Sir William Yonge spoke as follows : 


Sir;—I do not stand up, to say any 
thing against the power, which this House 
has of calling for whatever papers they 
may think necessary, to give them proper 
hghts nto any affair they are going to 
take under consideration: tht the House 
has such a power, is what I believe no 
genueman will deny; but then every one 
must grant, that this power ought to be 
wed with great caution and discretion; 
» papers ought to be called for, but those 
wich properly relate to the affair in 
hand, and without which it would be im- 
posible to understand fully and clearly 
what we are to be about. It has been re- 
solred to address his Majesty, to order a 
Copy of the Treaty of Vicnna to be laid 
beiore us, but 1 cannot apprehend what 
connection there is or can be, between 
that ‘lreaty and the letters and instructions 
sent to our mimisters at the courts of 
France and Spain, relating to the Treaty 
of Seville. Can it be supposed, that those 
letters and instructions have any relation 
or concern with a treaty afterwards con- 
cluded with the Emperor, who was not at 
that time in good terms with either of the 
other two courts? As all such negociations 
are carryed on in the most secret manner 
posible, it cannot, in my opinion, be sup- 
posed, that our ministers, either at ‘hs 
court of France or Spain, knew any thing 
of those negotiations at Vienna, which so 


‘ 

* “ The parliament assembled on tbe 17th 
Janoary, and as it was the last session, the 
minonty exerted their utmost efforts to distress 
the minister, and to increase his unpopularity, 
The plau of attack was in tbis, as in the ses- 
Buu of 1730, principally formed by Buling- 

robes and under bi auspices, and by bis 
direwuon, ably conducted by sir William W ynd- 

4, Who seems to have particularly distin- 
xvstied himself in the debates. They first 
lied ther Strength in various motions for pa- 
pers and cones of instructions which were sent 
wo the British ministers in France and Spuin ; 

an address toknow how fur the King was 
eseged bt his good offices in the causes of 

* War ayaiust the emperor; and fur an ac- 
oo of what seplleation had been made by 
font che een in hostilities. 1n these mo- 
ms a exertions were baffled by the miuis- 
igre e stnallest Majoriiy in his favour was 
bh forvign no xhausted theit efforts in regard 

"ign transactions, in which he appeared 
rouet vulnerable, they directed their views 
ereats.” § Coxe’s Walpole. 
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j happily ended in that treaty; and there- 


fore it is impossible to suppose, that we 
can, from the letters and instructions sent 
to them, receive any light or information, 
with respect to the treaty of Vienna now 
called for—But granting, Sir,. that some 
goadsien connection might be found out, 
etween the treaty of Vienna and the let- 
ters and instructions which the honourable 
gentleman has been pleased to move for, 
yet there is another rule to be observed in 
the using that er which this House 
has of calling for papers, which, in the 
present case, will be an effectual bar to the 
motion: though this House has a power of 
calling for Papers, yet we ought in no 
case to call for those Papers which may 
contain secrets, the publishing whereof 
might be of signal disadvantage to the 
commonwealth; I believe it will be 
granted, that a secret communicated once 
to this House, is in great danger of not re- 
maining long a secret: it was never known 
that a secret was long kept by any such 
numerous assembly; and thercfore we 
ought to be extremely cautious, and never 
call for any papers which may contain 
such secrets. For my own part, I do not 
pretend to know the nature of those in- 
structions or letters; but it is certain, that 
some of them may contain something not 
proper to be published to the world at this 
juncture ; the publishing of them might, 
perhaps, vee old sores, and give ofience 
to some of those powers with whcm we 
have at present a good understanding ; by 
which his Majestv’s negotiations for re- 
storing the tranquillity of | urope might be 
very much embarrassed, perhaps rendered 
entirely fruitless; and thc:. fore ¥ cannot 
but think, that such general cill for 
papers is now, and always will be of dans 
gerous consequence.—lIf this House should 
at any time hereafter resolve to take the 
treaty of Seville into their ccnsiderztion, 
when that day comes, if any gentleman of 
this House can then lay his {:. pcr on any 
particular Paper, which he thinks may be 
necessary for the information of the House, 
he may then move for it, and the House 
may, if they think proper, agree to such a 
motion: but to make such a generz! me- 
tion as the present, and to cvil ior all the 
letters and instructions sent to our Mii- 
nisters at those two Courts in general, I 
think most improper and irregular, and 
therefore I shall give my negative to it. 


Sir William Wyndham replicd: — __- 
Sir }—Notwithstanding whai the ho- 
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nourable gentleman, who spoke last, has ! 
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which were entirely healed up by a new 


said, I cannot help being of opinion, that 
the motion made by my honourable friend 
is regular, and that the papers he has 
called for, are such as must necessarily 
tend to give the House a great deal of in- 
formation, not only with relation to the 
treaty of Seville, but likewise with relation 
to the treaty which we shall soon have, I 
hope, laid before us, in pursuance of the 
resolution we have just now come to; and 
therefore I take it to be as proper now, as 
it can be when the day comes which the 
gentleman speaks of—As to any secret 
which may be contained in the papers 
called for, and which it, would not be pro- 
per at present to publish to the world, that 
can be no argument against the motion; 
because, if that should happen to be the 
case, his Majesty would communicate to 
us none but such as contained no such 
secrets; and in his answer to our Address 
would acquaint us, that the other letters 
or instructions contained such secrets as 
were not proper to be revealed at present : 
this would be a proper answer on his 
Majesty, and such an answer as this House 
would certainly rest satisfied with, unless 
some very strong reasons appeared to the 
contrary: but, Sir, this is an answer which 
ought not to be taken from any other per- 
son but his Majesty ; it is below the dig- 
nity of this House to take it from any 
other; it is what no member of this House 
ought so much as to insinuate; for any 
such insinuation is offering an indignity to 
the crown, because it seems to be a dictat- 
ing to his Majesty, and prescribing to him 
what answer he is to make to the address of 
this House. The gentleman spoke of 
pe pein old sores, and that the publishing 
of those papers might give offence to some 
of those powers we are now in friendship 
with; this seems to be a very extraordinary 
reason against the motion; for I am sure 
this reason will hold equally good against 
calling for any treaty, or any paper relat- 
ing to foreign negotiations; and I can see 
mo difference between denying that the 
House has a vower to call for any papers, 
and making use of an argument, which, if 
allowed, would render that power altoge- 
ther ineffectual: but, Sir, I would gladly 
know what prince, what state there is now 
‘in Europe, whom we have not disobliged 
and fallen out with by turns; and shall it 
be said, that the publishing of those nego- 
tiations which we carried on while we were 
at enmity, or at least not in a cordial 
Friendship with them, will open those sores 


treaty atterward concluded with them ? 
Does not every gentleman sce, that this 
argument strikes against this House’s ever 
desiring to have any foreign treaty or ne- 
gotiation laid before them, except such as 
have been before published to the world ? 
—As to the connection between the pa- 
pers now moved for and the treaty just 
before called for, it is in my opinion evi- 
dent: For what end have we. called for a 
copy of the treaty of Vienna? What are 
we to consider of, when we enter into the 
consideration of that treaty? Are not we 
to consider, whether it was for the benefit 
of this nation, or not? And how shall we 
determine this, without knowing the cir- 
cumstances, or those affairs, which made 
it necessary for us to conclude such a 
burthensome treaty? It is well known, 
that by that treaty we entered into very 
great engagements ; engagements, which, 
if punctually performed, may cost this 
nation infinite sums of money ; andengage- 
ments which we certainly ought not to 
have entered into, if the public nae aed 
could have been established at any cheaper 
rate. Is it to be presumed, that the im- 
possibility, which was found of carrying 
the treaty of Seville into execution, with- 
out involving ourselves and all Europe in 
a bloody war, was what made it necessary 
for us to agree to those engagements con- 
tained in the treaty of Vienna: and how is 
it possible for us to determine, whether or 
no there was an impossibility of carrying 
the treaty of Seville into execution, with- 
out having all those papers first laid before 
us, which relate to ‘he execution of that 
treaty ? It was, I remember, when first 
soneladed: a treaty which was much 
bragged of by the friends of the gentleman 
who spoke last; and if it was so good a 
thing, I cannot find out why he or his 
friends should be so fond of keeping secret 
either the means by which it was obtained, 
or the methods that were afterwards used 
for carrying it into execution. As to the 
means by which that ae) was obtained, 
they may not, perhaps, relate much to the 
treaty of Vienna; but as to the methods 
used for carrying it into execution, the 
last of which was the treaty of Vienna, 
every man must see the connection, and 
therefore every man must be convinced, 
that it is necessary for us to have the pa- 
pers now moved for laid before us, before 
we can properly take the treaty of Vienna 
into our consideration—His Majesty, Si, 
in hi speech from the throne, recommends 


a) 

the present situation of affairs to the con- 
yceration of Parliament ; he recommends 
it to os thoroughly to weigh and consider 
ai circumstances before we come to a 
fnal determination; but if such things as 
are necessary for our information are, 
when called for, refused by those in power, 
how is it possible for us to answer his Ma- 
jety’s expectations? It must be owned, 
that we have of late years been in very odd 
circumstances; and our present situation 
my, perhaps, in the opinion cf many, be 
owing, insome measure, to the mismanage- 
ment of those in the administration; I 
tall not say it is so; but if this be not 
the case, I can see no reason for refusing 
the papers now Called for; and if this be 
really the case, it ought certainly to be in- 
ke into; and the papers now called 
or, as well as a great many others, must 
necessarily be laid before us, in order to 
enable us to make a proper inquiry, and to 
epply proper remedies for those evils which 
the nation labours under atpresent. Upon 
the whole, Sir, as I said at first, I think 
the motion now made to us most regular ; 
I think it is absolutely necessary for us to 
have those papers laid before us; for with- 
out them, I am sure, the resolution we 
have just now come to can be of no effect, 
and therefore I hope the House will agree 
tothe motion. 


Sir Robert Walpole spoke next: 


Sir ;—I stand up to agree in some part 
with the honourable gentleman who spoke 
lat; If we are at present in any unhappy 
situation, and if it be but thought, by any 
gentleman in this House, that that situa- 
tion is any ways owing to the mismanage- 
ment of those in the administration, in my 
opinion, whoever thinks so, ought to move 
for this House’s going into such an in- 
qury; they ought to move for the House 
to go into a Committee upon the state of 
the nation; and, upon the foot of such an 
inquiry, I will willingly join issue with the 
honourable gentleman, or any other gentle- 
man in this House. Whenever the House 
shall please to resolve upon going into 
sich a Committee, I promise, that so far 
aslies in my power, nothing shall be re- 
fused, that is thought proper or necessary 
for ceiving, the House all the information, 
that can be wished or desired: But as that 
time is ndt yet come, I must think that the 
motion now under consideration is very 
irregular, and seeins calculated rather for 
giving gentlemen an opportunity of de- 

g aginst those, who have the honour 
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to serve the crown, than for procuring any 
proper information to the ee Or an 

advantage to the country.—It is usual, Sir, 
for some people to make motions, rather 
to fix unpopular things on others, than to 
have any information for themselves: they 
make motions in order to make a figure in 
the votes, which are sent to all parts of the 
nation, and to serve some particular ends 
of their own: when a negative is put upon 
any such motion, they are then ready to 
cry out, ‘*‘ We would have relieved you, 
we would have extricated you from all the 
difficulties you labour under, but we were 
by power denied the means of doing it.’® 
This, Sir, is a piece of management, 
it is a sort of parliamentary play, which 
has always been practised by those who 
oppose the measures of the administra- 
tion; I remember it as long as I re. 
member parliaments, and have by my own 
experience been acquainted with it: I can 
remember motions made with no other 
view, but to have a negative put upon 
them; and particularly at the beginning of 
a session, the language ares: such gentle- 
men has always been, ‘* We must give 
them no rest, but make motion after mo« 
tion; if they agree in any motion we 
make, it will distress them; and if they 
put a negative upon every one, it will 
render them odious among the people.”—_ 
This, I say, has been always the common 
practice of those who are resolved, at any 
rate, to oppose the administration; but I 
must take notice that to say, that any mo- 
tion in parliament is refused by power, is, 


in my opinion, a very unparliamentary 


way of speaking: When any motion is 
made, every gentleman is at liberty to 
debate with freedom upon it, and to agree 
or disagree as he thinks reasonable; if it 
be rejected, it must be by a majority of the 
House, and becomes an act of this House; 
and to say, that what is an act of the House, 
is an act of power, is not, I think, speakin 
in the language of parliament.—I sh 
likewise agree with the honourable gentle- 
man, that when any papers are moved to 
be called for, the House is not to be told 
by any member, or any but his Majesty, 
that such papers contain secrets which 
must not yet be discovered; but I hope 
the gentleman will agree with me, that it 
is below the dignity of this House to pre- 
sent insignificant addresses to his Majesty; 
we are not to desire of his Majesty what, 
evidently and at first sight, appears to be 
such as his Majesty cannot comply with ; 
and therefore, when a motion for any such 
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‘address is made, any gentleman of the | a way, I say, Sir, is a method of speaking, 
House may, nay he ought, if he thinks so, | which very ill becomes any member of this 
to rise up and shew to the House, that | House. Though I cannot agree with 
what is desired by the address moved for, | gentlemen who say, that this nation is at 
is of such a nature, that his Majesty can- | present in so unhappy a situation; yet I 
not comply with it; and this I take to be | must grant that the affairs of Europe are’ 
the case now before us. In most public | not at present in a very happy situation; 
negotiations, there are some things may | and if the errors or mismanagement 
happen which ought never to be revealed; | any of the administration here, has con- 
in every negotiation, some things, I be- | tributed in the least tothe present posture 
lieve, do happen, which ought not to be | of affairs in Europe, I must think that 
published to the world for a great many | thcy very little deserve te serve the crown ; 
years after; and therefore it must be very | but really by some gentlemen’s wa 
irregular to desire his Majesty to lay be- | talking, one would imagine that the minis- 
fore this House, that is, to publish to the | ters of England were the ministers of 

orld, all the Letters and Instructions re- | Europe; or that madness and folly reigned 

ting to a negotiation, which happened | at this court, and that the most profound 
but a bad Ba years ago.—Gentlemen may | wisdom prevailed at all others; If any un- 
assign what causes they please for the | foreseen accidents abroad, if the ambition 
Treaty of Vienna; but when that Treaty | of any foreign prince, or the misconduct 
comes to be considered by this Heise 1 of any foreign court, produce any un- 
toward effects, or occasion any troubles or 
commotions in Europe, the ministers of 
England are immediately loaded with the 
whole; it is they that have done the mis- 
chief, and they must answer for it. This, 
Sir, is a way of treating those who have 
the honour to serve the crown, which to 
me -reaily seems neither candid nor just: 
Howevcr, I shall trouble you no farther, 
but only to declare that I shall be against 
the motion, which the honourable gentle- 
man has been pleased to make. 


believe it will appear, that we thereby 
entered into no extraordinary or burden- 
some engagements; it will appear, I be- 
lieve, that we are not thereby obliged to 
do any thing, but what we were by the na- 
’ ture of things, and by the circumstances of 
the affairs of Europe, obliged to do, if no 
euch treaty had ever been made. If this 
should appear, it will then be certain, that 
what the honourable gentleman was pleased 
to mention, was not the true cause, or the 
only foundation of the Treaty of Vienna; 
eo that, till this House has entered into the 
consideration of the Treaty of Vienna, and 
das found that the engagements thereby 
entered into were such, as we ought not to 
have taken upon us, if there was any other 
way left of carrying the Treaty of Seville 
anto execution, without entering into a 
war; “till such time, I say, it cannot so 
much as be pretended, that there is any 
connection between the lctters and instruc- 
tions relating to the execution of the 


Mr. Shippen answered : 


Sir;—As the honourable gentleman, 
who spoke last, has made grievous com- 
plaints of the treatment he and his friends 
receive from other gentlemen, I am a good 
deal surprized that he should, at the same 
time, fall into that very error which he so 
much complains of in others; for to say, 
that gentlemen make motions, only for the 
sake of having an opportunity to declam 
Treaty of Seville, and the ‘I'reaty of Vienna | avainst those in the administration; or for 
now resolved to be callcd for; and there- | the sake of making a figure in the votes, Is 
fore, till that time, the motion now before | language, in my opinion, as unparliamen- 
-as cannot be @ proper or a regular motion. | tary, and treating gentlemen with as little 
Before I conclude, Sir, I must take no- | candour, as what he has blamed others for. 
tice, that the way which some gentlemen | —-I must say, Sir, that it seems to be a 
have got into, of making panegyricks, and | very difficult matter, to know how to 
praising the ministers for their great and | please those great men in the administra- 
Abele wisdom by way of irony at one | tion; for I find that when any encomiums 

ime, and at other times calling names, such | are made upon them, when any thing & 
as, ‘ A cowardly administration, a whecl- ! said in praise of their measures, they im- 
‘ing, shifting ministry; (though by the | mediately take it to be meant by way of 
by, I never understood the present to be a j irony; and if any gentleman happens to 
ahifting administration ; for, as I take it, : give them any nfmes which may secm to 
the great quarrel amongst us is, that the , be a little harsh, those they understand 
adnunistration has not been shifted) such | exactly as they are spoke, and complain 
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that gentlemen do not treat them in a par- 
liamentary way. But, Sir, whatever other 
gentlemen may do, I am none of those 
ric have bectowed panegyrics either upon 
the present or upon any administration, 
ad I hope I never was, or ever shall be 
guilty of calling names. Perhaps the ho- 
poursble gentleman may dislike those 
name, which he pretends have been given 
to him in this House; whether it be par- 
lamentary language or not I shall not 
determine, but I must tell him, that it is 
very soit and pleasant language when 
compared with that of the people of Eng- 
land: were he to hear them speak, he 
vould hear them speak in a style very 
diferent from that used at court, or even 
inthis House; and I believe it would be 
for bs advantage, to give a little more at- 
tentsn to the plain language of those he 
lois to be none of his friends, than to the 
soothing flatteries of his creatures and 
parasites about him——Sir, gentlemen may 
make themselves merry, but what I have 
tud may perhaps, when it is too late, be 
fond to be true; and whatever the ho- 
sourable gentleman and ‘his friends may 
pretend to think of the present motion, I 
must be of opinion, that it is not only rea- 
tonable but that it isa natural consequence 
of what was immediately before moved 
and arreedto; and therefore I hope this 
House will act so consistently with itself, 
a to agree to the present motion likewise. 
What intormation we may get from the 

pers moved for, with regard to the 
teaty of Vienna, the gentleman who has 
seen them can best tell ; but as that Trea- 
ty was the immediate consequence of the 
hegotuations relating to the execution of 
the Treaty of Seville, I must think that 
the journal of those negotiations will afford 
us some light, with regard to that Treaty 
which immediately followed; and there- 
fore I hope the gentleman will excuse 
me for not taking it upon his word, that 
the papers called for can have no manner 
o connection with the Treaty, which we 
a now resolved to take into considera- 


Mr. Pulteney spoke next: 


Sir ;—I stand up now, as I have been 
obliged to do upon many other occasions, 
bo assert the rights and the privileges of 
this House; we have not only a right to 
call for what papers we think necessary 
for our information, but we have a right 
to have the papers so called for, laid be- 


fore us. The honourab] 
(VOL 1x4 nourable gentleman on 
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the floor seems highly offended at an ex- 
pression, which dropped from my honour- . 
able friend by me. 1 will agree with him, 
that this House may or may not agree with 
the present, or with any other motion, that 
shall hereafter be made by any gentleman 
in this House: this is a privilege, which I 
hope shall always be preserved, not only in 
show, but in reality; I hope no gentleman 
shall ever atttain to such a power, as to 
have a majority in this House always ready 
to approve what he pleases to propose ; 
and | will likewise agree with him in this, 
that when any motion is rejected by a ma- 
jority, it then becomes an act of the House, 
in which every gentleman must acquiesce; 
but I hope he will agree with me, that till 
the question is put upon any motion, and 
the opinion of the House taken upon it, it 
dves not become an act of the House: 
now as no question has yet bcen put upon 
the present motion, and as it has yet 
been opposed only by those who are 
immediately concerncd in the admini- 
stration, I think it may properly be 
said, that what has been asked has been 
refused by power, or at least by those 


.in power——The gentlemen who opposed 


this motion, are forced to acknowlege, that 
this House has a power of calling of what 
papers we please ; but then, say they, you 
ought not to call for the papers relatin 
to any foreign negotiation, ‘because al 
such papers must contain secrets which 
ought not to be published to the world. 
Is not this saying and unsaying in the 
same breath? You may call for what 
papers you please; but you must not call 
for the papers relating to any foreign ne- 
gotiation, because the addressing for those 
appears, at first sight, to be such an ad- 
dress as his Majesty cannot comply with. 
Sir, I say, that when this House finds i¢ 
necessary, they may call for all the papers 
relating to any negotiation whatever, and 
may insist upon having all of them laid 
before the Houde: Do not we know, that 
upon such occasion we name a secret and 
select committee to inspect such papers, 
and to report what they find in them relat- 
ing to the affair under our consideration ; 
and I hope we shall always have in this 
House ten or a dozen gentlemen, as capa- 
ble to distinguish what ant to be kept 
secret, and as capable to keep those se- 
crets, as any secretary or other minister of 
state, that is or ever shall be in this nation. 
I am really surprised to hear gentlemen 
pretend, that there is no conncction be- 
tween the negotiations for carrying the 
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Treaty of Seville into execution, and the 
Treaty of Vienna; when by that very 
Treaty of Vienna the Treaty of Seville 
was actually carryed into execution. It is 
plain to the whole world, that the Treaty 
of Vienna was the last negotiation set on 
foot for carrying the Treaty of Seville into 
execution; and in order to judge of this 
last negotiation, we only desire to see the 
Papers relating to the preceding negotia- 
tions, which were carried on for the same 
purpose. It may, for what I know, be 
true, that by the Treaty of Vienna we 
entered into no engagements, but such as 
we were obliged to by the nature of things, 
and the circumstances of the affairs of 
Europe; but it must surely be granted, 
that an express stipulation is more binding 
than a natural obligation; and that no 
prudent man will confirm a natural obli- 
ation by an express stipulation, unless he 
as some very good consideration for so 
doing: if we had entered into no express 
engagements, we should have lett our 
posterity in the same case we were in our- 
selves; they might then have judged as 
well as we, by the nature of things and the 
circumstances of the affairs of Europe, as 
they should then have appeared to them; 
but now they are pinned down, they must 
judge only by the terms of the Treaty 
which we have made for them; and 
though the nature of things and the cir- 
cumstances of Europe, should be entirely 
altered, it will, without doubt, be insisted 
on, that they ought to perform thuse en- 
gements we have subjected them to.— 
The honourable gentleman said, that if 
the nation wag in an unhappy situation, 
end if that situation was owing to an 
mismanagement at home, it ought to be 
jnquired into; and that, on the foot of 
such an inquiry, he was ready to join issue 
with any gentleman in this House. On 
that foot, Sir, I am ready to join issue 
with him: to me there is nothing appears 
more certain, than that we are in a most 
_ lamentable and calamitous situation; and 
even trom the lights I have already I am 
convinced, beyond all doubt, that our 
present situation is owing to the mis- 
management of those at home: It may, I 
believe, be proved, to the satisfaction of 
every unbiassed person; but I must say, 
that if the honourable gentleman’s opinion 
prevails in the present debate, he is taking 
a very effectual method to prevent its being 
in the i of any gentleman to bring 
roofs of what I have now asserted. While 
he is possessed of all or moat of the ma- 
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terials necessary for such a proof, it is an 
easy matter first to deny gentlemen any 
access to them, and then to throw out 2 
defiance ; but this will not, I hope, be in 
his power; I hope this House will, in the 


present question, join with me in opinion, 


that it is:absolutely necessary for us to 
have the Papers now called for, laid before 
us—I would gladly know, how it is pos- 
sible for the Parliament to give the Nation 
any relief in its present melancholy cir- 
cumstances, if we deny access to those 
particulars from which only we can know 
what our present situation is. If the 
question should come before us, whether 
or no we ought to take any part in the 
present war? can we pass any judgment 
upon such a question, without first know- 
ing how we stand engaged to the several 
powers abroad? and can we know any 
thing of this, without first examining the 
many Treaties and Negotiations which 
have been carried on of late years? If we 
are to take no part in the war, we must 
provide tor the safety of the nation: How 
can we do this properly, and as it ought to 
be done? How can we Judge of the esti- 
mates that are to be laid before us for that 
end, without knowing what danger the 
nation is in? And how can we know our 
danger, without knowing how we stand 
with respect to our foreign alliances and 
engagements? For these ends, Sir, we 
must have not only the Papers now moved 
for, but, in my opinion, a great many 
others will be necessary, in order to give 
us. those lights which we ought certainly 
to have.-—As I have said before, Sir, even 
as things now appear to me, all that has 
happened is the work of our own hands ; 
the weakness of those whom many ey 
look upon as our friends, and the strengt 
of our enemies, is all of our own doing ; 
gentlemen were told of it at the time when 
those transactions were carrying on, but 
they were too wise to listen to advice. 
When the whole chain and series of our 
management for several years past, comes 
to be impartially looked into, what I now 
say will be found to be true: certain 
causes will be found producing certain 
effects; these effects afterwards becoming 
causes, and producing other effects, till at 
last we have arrived at the miserable state 
we are now in; but these are matters, | 
which I hope will soon come to be more 
fully opened, and clearly stated to this 
House.—The honourable gentleman said, 
‘© That Motions were often made with na 
other view, dut-to have Negatives put upon 
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them ;” if that be the case as to the pre- 
sent motion, the gentleman and his friends 
may easily disappoint us of the Negative 
we are supp to expect; and I wish 
with all my heart, that the gentleman 
would give himself the pleasure of disap- 


pouting me and some other gentlemen, 
the obliging of whom did never, I am per- 
suaded, wield him any great delight. 

Mr. Danvers stood up next, and spoke 
as follows : ; | 


Sir;—I am entirely against your ques- 
toa; I think it is a most unreasonable 
proposition : and that it would be altege- 
ther as right and as dutiful in us to address 
his Majesty to bring his cabinet, with all 
the papers in it, and lay it upon the table, 
or upon the floor of this Frouse, to be 
perused by the members. An honourable 
gentleman, who spoke last but one, talked 
of the language of the people of England, 
and seemed to insinuate, as if they abused 
and railed at the ministry. As to that, I 
have been, since last session, in several 
counties of England, and have conversed 
with le of different parties, and I 
never heard any man reproach the minis- 
try; on the contrary, they seemed all to 


think, that the only dispute among us here 


was who should be minister; and as this is 
a dispute which the generality of the peo- 
ple of England are no way concerned in, 
gentlemen are much mistaken, if they 
imagine that the people of England trouble 
their heads about it. at 

The question was then put upon sir John 
Rushout’s motion, and carried in the nega- 
tive, by 195 to 104. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Sandys’ 
Motion for the Instructions given to the 
British Minister in Poland.| Jan.25. Mr. 
Sandys moved, That the Instructions given 
to the British Minister in Poland, anno 
1729, might be laid before the House: he 
introduced the said motion as follows : 

Sir ;—We have been told, not only upon 
the occasion of our Address, in answer to 
his Majesty’s speech from the throne; but 
have likewise heard from gentlemen in a 
late debate, that the principal causes of the 
War now carrying on in Europe, proceeded 
from those obstructions which were thrown 
in their way, at the late election of a king 
of Poland: I shall therefore beg leave to 
move, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, that he would be 
graciously pleased to give direction, that 
the several tramacanes to Mr. Woodward, 


wt 
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his Majesty’s minister in Poland, in the 
year 1729, be laid before the House—It 
is very well known, Sir, that the late fing 
of Poland was at that time in a bad state 
health, so bad, that even his life was de- 
ired of, and therefore we need not 
oubt, but that there were some measurea 
then laid down for regulating, or at least 
influencing the election of a new king: as 
we had a minister there at that time, it is 
as little to be doubted, but that we were at 
» by all parties 
concerned ; we had a right to intermeddle, 
because there are, I believe, some treaties 
subsisting between us and the republic. of 
Poland; and we were certainly interested 
in eek a event, because of the exten- 
sive trade carried on by our subjects in 
that fruitful kingdom : It is true, the then 
king of Poland happened to live for a few 
years after; but it is probable, that the 
measures then agreed on, were much the 
same with those which have been since 
pursued ; or at least, that the measuresthen 
concerted, very much influenced some. of 
those measures which have been since car- 
ried into execution: for this reason, I 
should be glad to see, and J think it is ab- 
solutely necessary for this House to see the 
Instructions, at least, that were sent to our 
ministers at that time, before we can de- 
termine any thing as to the state in which 
we stand at present, with respect to the 
war now unhappily begun in Europe; and 
therefore I have taken the liberty to make 
you this motion, which I hope the House 
will agree to —This motion being seconded 
Le es Chetwynd, a debate ensued, in 
whic 


Mr. Henry Pelham spoke to this effect : 


Sir ;—The motion now made by the 
worthy. gentleman, can, in my opinion, 
bear but avery short debate. For my own 
part, I really think it a most improper mo- 
tion, nor can I apprehend what the gena 
tleman means by going so far back as the 
year 1729. Ido not, indeed, remember 
any thing of the king of Poland’s bad state 
of health at that time; but let that be as 
it will, it is certain that if he was then in- 
disposed, he recovered of that indisposi- 
tion, and lived a long time after in a state 
of perfect health; and even when he did 
die, I believe it will be granted, that but a 
few days before his death happened, he 
was In as good a state of health, and likely 
to live as most men of his age in Europe.. 
—I wish, Sir, as has been wished in a 


former debate, that gentlemen would be so, 
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be almost certain as to the Author of it. 
Ce he gave a description of the person 
supposed to be the author of it.] The 
whole of this fine performance results in 
this, That the nation is in a very bad situa- 
tion; something must be done, but what 
is to be done the author does not know. 
If we do one thing, we are still in the same 
situation we were before, perhaps worse ; 
if we do another thing, our case will still 
be the same: in short, he at last leaves us 
in the same wretched condition he found 
us; upon which, Sir, I must enppor this 
case: suppose a physician to have a pa- 
tient for some time under his hands; the 
tient lingers and decays, and at last finds 
Pimself in so -low and weak a condition, 
that he begins to despair; the physician is 
sent for; the patient complains and asks 
what is to be done; the doctor answers 
gravely, Sir, you are indeed in a very bad 
state: there are but two or three ways of 
treating your distemper, and I am afraid 
neither of them will do; a vomit ma 
throw you into convulsions, and ki 
ou at once; a purge may give you a 
iarrhae: which would certainly you 
off in a short time; and to bleed you, Sir, 
I have already bled you so much, and so 
often, that you can bear it no longer. In 
such a situation, would not the patient 
probably exclaim against his doctor, and 
say, Sir, you have always ee to be 
a regular physician, but I have found you 
an arrant quack ; I had an excellent con- 
stitution when I first came into your 
hands, but you have quite destroyed it ; 
and now I find I have no other chance for 
saving my life, but by calling for the help 
of some regular physician—But, Sir, to 
be altogether serious, for the subject is 
really of a very serious nature; if gentle- 
men have a mind to do something for the 
safety of the nation in our present melan- 
choly circumstances, and peaer | to ask 
the advice and assistance of parliament, 
those things that are necessary for our in- 
formation must not be denied:: their being 
refused by a majority, which seems to be 
almost the only argument urged by gentle- 
men who. oppose these motions, will not 
have any weight with the nation; gentle- 
men, it is true, must acquiesce in what is 
done by the majority, but it will not have 
all that force without doors, as some may 
imagine. I know, Sir, it is not allowable 
to say any thing against what is done by a 
majority of this House; but there are 
certain methods of speaking, which are not 
against order, and which might, notwith- 
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standing, make gentlemen feel, that an an- 
swer could be given, even to that unan- 
swerable argument, of its having been 
done by a majority—I have known, in 
former parliaments, most scandalous things 
done by a corrupt majority ; any thing’s 
being done or resolved on by @ majo- 
rity, even of this House, will not make it 
right, nor convince the nation that it is so. 
e know what opinion the whole nation 

had of that wicked scheme, which was be- 
fore us last session; we know what ab- 
horrence they still have of it, and of many 
of those who voted for it; and yet that 
scheme, to use an honourable person’s 
own words, was attended with a majo- 
rity in every division; but this is foreign to 
the question, I only mention it to shew 
how unfairly that argument of a majority is 
urged by those of the other side——In a 
late debate, Sir, gentlemen found fault with 
the question then moved, because of its 
being too general. They desired that 
we would be a little more particular, and 
lay our finger upon some paper or papers 
relating to some particular transaction, 
which might give us the information we 
desired, with respect to our present situa- 
tion. The election of a king of Poland, 
and the measures that have been taken by 
certain powers, for influencing, or rather 
for directing that election, has been owned 
on all hands to have been what has given 
rise to the present troubles in Europe; 
and now when the particular Instructions, 
relating to that particular affair, which 
were sent to our minister at that court,. 
only for one year, and that too several 
ha ago, are moved for, still we are told 

y the same pony omen ‘ You are not par- 
ticular enough, your demands are unrea- 
sonable; ask but what is reasonable, and 
we will give it you, provided the majority 
agree to it.’ At this rate it is impossible 
for gentlemen who are entirely ignorant 

our late foreign transactions, to ask for 
any thing; for it is not to be presumed, 
that any man can ask for an ic 
paper, from which this House could get 4 
proues information, even as to any particue 
ar transaction, unless he knew very exact- 
ly the whole series of that transaction, 
and all the other transactions relating to 
it——The honourable gentleman by me; 
has been pleased to declare his willingness 
to enter into the most strict enquiry ; an 

for that purpose has promised a great d 

of condescension, as to the laying before 
the House whatever Papers might be 
thought necessary for their information; 
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bat what bas all this come to? Why, 
he and the majority have condescended 
togre us @ Treaty, which has long ago 
been in print, and published in, I believe, 
most of the countries m Europe. I must 
ay, Sir, that such treatment is intolera- 
ble; I do not know what name to give it ; 
but I shall avoid giving names: I would 
not willingly fling the first stone; but if 
any stone be flung at me, I shall always 
beready to fling it back again. _ 


Mr. Horatio Walpole spoke next: 


Sir; The honourable gentleman who 
seg last, ended his speech with saying, 
he would not willingly fling the first 
sone; but it seems he had then forgot 
what he had said but a very little before ; 
by which, if he did ate fling a stone, he at 
kast, in my opinion, threw a ve t 
e at the ‘whole House : After ‘hav- 

mg told us, that it was not allowable to 
sy any thing against what was done 
bv the majority of this House, he said, 
That there were, notwithstanding, some 
methods of speaking, which were not 
against order, and by which gentlemen 
mght be made to feel, that an answer 
mght be given to what the majority had 
thought unanswerable; then he talked of 
scandalous things having been done in 
former parliaments by a corrupt majority : 
pow, Sir, I would be glad to know how 
this House can feel any thing that is said 
of former parliaments, unless it be meant, 
that the present parliament is of the same 
nature with the former parliaments talked 
of; this, Sir, as han said, seems to be a 
very great pebble thrown at the whole 
Big belides the dirt he had before 
ung at the a aril Author of a pamph- 
let lately published, whom he took ee 
to describe so particularly, that, I believe, 
every gentleman thinks the author, or at 
least the supposed author of that pamphlet, 
is now speaking to you; but I can esis 
declare, that 1 am not the author of it; I 
have, indeed, read it; and I believe the 
greatest quarrel that gentleman and his 
friends have with it, is, that they do not 
know how to answer it—The honourable 
gentleman likewise mentioned the case of 
a patient and his physician; but I leave 
the world to judge, who most deserve the 
appellation of quacks, they who have the 
proper degrees, and practise in a regular 
manner; or that gentleman’s friends, who 
have been for some years past dispersing 
their quack bills rcund the country, ex- 
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practice, and endeavouring to persuade 
people in good health that they are in a 
dangerous condition ; and that if they do 
not immediately discharge all their regular 
ans and swallow their quack pow- 
ers, they must inevitably perish—But, 
Sir, to be serious, as the gentleman said, 
a this subject, though I cannot think 
at ‘the subject now before us is so 
serious as he would represent, if those gen- 
tlemen would fairly and openly enter inte 
the consideration of the State of the 
Nation, I will defy that gentleman, or any 
other gentleman to shew, that those in the 
administration have acted any part, or 
entered into any measures, but what were, 
at the time they were transacted, the most 
consistent with the interest of Great Britain 
of any that could then be thought of, or 
entered mto Gentlemen may give to 
the present administration the name of a 
shifting administration; gentlemen may 
say that they have wheeled about from 
court to court; but upon tna by it will 
a that they have never shifted or 
wheeled, but when the interest of their 
country required it; and that if there has 
been any shifting or wheeling, it was always 
owing toa change of the measures at other 
courts: as long as any power in friend- 
ship or alliance with us, continued to act 
agreeably to the interest of Great Britain, 
so long we continued firm to them; but 
when any of them began to enter into mea- 
sures which were directly opposite to our 
interest, we then likewise changed our 
measures, and had recourse to other 
powers, who, from that moment, became 
our more natural allies: this, Sir, has 
been the method always observed by those 
in the administration; but I know who 
they are who have shifted and wheeled 
with quite another view than that of the 
interest of Great Britain ; when we were in 
friendship with France, they were cabal- 
ling with the ministers and agents of the 
Emperor; when the face of affairs changed 
and our friendship with the Emperor was 
restored, they then caballed with the minis- 
ters and agents of France; and thus they 
have been always in the greatest friendship 
with those who have been most at enmity 
with their native country.—In short, Sir 
I find, that those gentlemen who call 
themselves Patriots, have laid this down as 
a fixed principle, that they must always 
oppose those measures which are resolved 
on by the King’s ministers, and conse- 
uently must always endeavour to shew 
that those measures are wrong; and this, 
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Sir, I take to be the only reason why they 
have been as yet so silent as to a certain 
aubject, in which the interest of their coun- 
try is very much concerned; their lan- 
guage at present is, as I suppose, ‘ Do not 
let us declare our opinion; let us wait till 
we know what part the ministry takes, and 
then let us andeavour to shew that they 
_ ought to have acted quite otherwise?’ if I 
may be allowed to use a low simile, they 
treat the ministry m the same way as I am 
treated by some gentlemen of my acquain- 
tance, with respect to my dress; If I am 
in plain cloaths, then they say, I ama slo- 
venly, dirty fellow; and if by chance I 
have a suit of cloaths with some lace upon 
them, they cry, what, shall such an awk- 
. ward fellow wear fine cloaths? so that 
no dress I can appear in can possibly please 
them. But to conclude, Sir, the case of 
the nation under the present administra- 
tion has been the same with what it al- 
ways has been, and always must be; for 
to use another’ simile, which my worthy 
friend over the way, whom I have in my 
eye, will understand: as long as the wind 
was fair, and proper for carrying us to our 
designed port, the word was * Steady’ 
‘ Steady’; but when the wind began to 
shift and change, the word came then 
necessarily to be, ‘ Thus’ ‘ Thus, and 
* no nearer’ ! | 

Sir William Wyndham stood up next : 
hereupon the Speaker rose up, and said, 
that gentlemen hed departed so much from 
the point in debate, that he would beg 
leave to read the question again. This 

one, 


Sir William Wyndham proceeded as fol- 
lows : 


Sir I shall take care in what I have 
to offer, to confine myself as strictly to the 
ae as possible, ae I must say, 

at those gentlemen who have spoke 
against it, have made such long digressions 
and have traversed so many parts of 
pas ih that it is a difficult matter to say 
any thing in answer to what they have been 
pleased to advance, and at the same time 
to keep close to the question. As to the 
digressions which the gentlemen have run 
into, I shall not give the House much 
trouble about them ; and as to arguments, 
the only two that I have heard made use of, 
or so much as hinted at, against the ques- 
tion, are, that the agreeing to the motion 
now made to us would be shewing a dis- 
respect to his Majesty; and, that if it 


should be agreed to, it could be of no ser- 
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vice, as to the giving us any informatioms 
about’ our present circumstances. 
It is said, Sir, that the agreeing to this 

motion would be shewing a disrespect to 
his Majesty, because it would be shewing 
sort of suspicion, that his Majesty has hadi 
ashare in those transactions which have 
given occasion to the present war ; though 
he has, in his speech from the throne, de— 
clared, that he has had no share in them. 
The answer to this objection is plain; we 
all know, it has always been allowed in 
this House, that aoe clies from the throne 
are the speeches of the minister, and upon 
that supposition it has always been thought, 
that neither this House, nor any member 
of this House is guilty of any disrespect to 
his Majesty, in examining and canvassing 
with all possible freedom every sentence of 
the speech from the throne ; even the facts 
there asserted may be denied, and if upon 
examination it should be found, that they 
are false, the minister ought and certainly 
would answer severely for it. This is the 
very case now before us: it is allowed on 
all hands, that the election of a king of 
Poland is the principal cause of the war 
now broke out in Europe ; and to tell us, 
that his Majesty has said, that he has had 
no share in that transaction, and that there- 
fore we must not inquire into it, isa direct 
begging of the question: the ministers are 
the only persons we can suppose to have 
said so, and there are other gentlemen 
who affirm, or, at least, suspect the con- 
trary ; this is a fact then that is controvert- 
ed; this is the fact which the House is to 
inquire into; and when a motion is made 
for having those papers laid before us, 
which are necessary for giving us some 
lights into this affair, shall gentlemen be 
told, that such a motion is improper, be- 
cause it is inconsistent with that respect 
which we have professed tor his Majesty, 
in our address of thanks? If this House 
can be persuaded to accept of such an ex- 
cuse, if a majority of this House can be 
prevailed on to join in such a method of 
proceeding, those gentlemen who can so 
prevail upon them, may throw out as 
many defiances as they please: they are 
the sole masters of all the proofs that are 
necessary for, or can be made use of 
upon any inquiry ; and they are, it seems, 
resolved to continuc so. 

_ Whether this House, Sir, can have any 
proper information from the instructions 
now called for, as to the fact in dispute at 
present, is what I shall not take upon me te 
determine ; nor can it be, in my opinion, 
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determined by any gentleman in this 
House ; but to me it seems very probable, 
that we may from these instructions re- 
ceive some lights, which may enable us to 
determine how this nation stands engaged, 
with respect to the war now carrying on in 
Europe, since the principal reason of that 
war is allowed to be founded upon the late 
election of aking of Poland. Gentlemen 
may, if they please, pretend ignorance, 
but it is very certain, that the late king of 
Poland was in the year 1729 in a very bad 
condition, with respect to his health, and 
thercfore it seems certain, that some mea- 
sures must have been concerted, relating 
tothe then future election of a king of 
Poland ; whether we had any, and what 
share in those measures, is what this House 
how wants to inquire into, and to me it 
seems as evident as any demonstration 
whatever, that the seeing of those instruc- 
tions is absolutely necessary for this end. 
tis true, the king of Poland did recover 
alittle, and did live for a few years after, 
but he! never was after that in a state of 
perfect health, and, consequently, it is 
most reasonable to believe, that tle mea- 
sures then concerted were the same with, 
or at least, did very much influence the 
measures actually pursued upon the demise 
of that king: if we had no share in the 
transacuons at that time carried on in 
Poland, surcly no secret can be discovered 
by the laving of those instructions before 


this House ; and if we had any share in ! 


those transactions, it cannot be said, I 
think, that we have no manner of shave in 
those transactions which have occasioned 
the present war in Europe. 

What share we had in those trans- 
actions, till I see those Instructions, it is 
mpossible for me to say; but from the 
lights J wet have, it appears evident 
to me, that we have had a very large share 
m all the other negotiations, which have 
been lately carried on in Europe. Did 
not we procure the introduction of the first 
Spanish forces into Italy? Are not we 

uarantees tor all Don Carlos’s rights and 
Possessions in Italy? Are not we Guaran- 
tees tor all the Emperor’s rights and posses- 
sions in Italy? Are not we Guarantees 
even for the Pragmatick Sanction in its full 
extent? I beliwve we are under engaye- 
ments to every one of the Northern 
ee and I have heard, that we are 

‘r some engagements to the Court of 

Fance ; so that let a war have broke out 

tween any two powers in Europe, it 


will be ditfoult to 
(VOL. ae shew, that we had no 
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hand in the trvnsactions which gave oc. 
casion to that War; upon the contrary, 
I believe it will appear, that each of them 
might have justly made demands upon us; 
and this, Sir, 1s our present unhappy si- 
tuation: If this shews great wisdom, or 
regular practice, as the gentleman was 
pleased to call it, m those at the helm of 
our affairs, I leave to the world to judge : 
We have been running all over Europe, 
and entering into engagements with every 
prince and state in furope, and all this 
without any national benefit in view, but 
generally to the great detriment of our 
domestic aitairs, and often to the great in- 
terruption of our trade in all parts of the 
world; and how probable it may be, that 
the same wisdom, which has brought us 
inte this situation, will be able to extricate 
us out of it, is a question wich may be 
easily resolved. 

We were told, Sir, the first day of 
the session, that we were to concert 
measures, and to act in conjunction with 
powers who are under the same engage- 
ments with us, and have not taken part in 
the present war, more particularly the 
States General: But I would gladly know, 
if we have hitherto taken any one step in 
conjunction with them? Is it not well 
known that in most cases we have lately 
made the first step by ourselves, and then 


have, with great difficulty and expence, 


prevailed on them to follow us, which they 
never did, but upon their own terms, and 
under very great restrictions and reserva- 
tions: They have now indeed done some- 
thing for their own security, but what they 
have done was, I believe, done without any 
thing of our participation; they did not 
so much, I believe, as consult with us upon 
that head, which really looks as if fhiey 
had some distrust of our power, or as if 
they thought they could not put any con- 
fidence in the counsels of this nation ; and 
if our most natural allics should once begin 
to harbour such an opinion of us, we may 
then conclude, that there is no dependence 
to be had upon their friendship or alliance. 

In short, Sir, if his Majesty expects 
our advice upon the present state of the 
affairs of Europe; if his Majesty expects 
the assistance of parliament in the present 
exigency of affairs, we must be informed 
how our affairs stand, before we can in a 
proper parliamentary way give either our 
advice or assistance: It was with this 
view, and with this view only, that some 
Papers have been already called for, 
which have indeed been retused by a ma- 
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jority; it is with this view only, that the 
Papers mentioned in the motion now before 
us are asked for, and if they likewise be 
_ Tefused by a majority, we may, perhaps, 
give his Majesty such assistance as his 
ministers shall please to ask; but I am sure 
we can give no advice, nor can we give a 
reason for what we do. 


Sir Robert Walpole spoke next : | 


Sir; I will agree with the honourable 
gentleman who spoke last, that the present 

osture of affairs does require, and his 

ajesty expects the assistance of Parlia- 
ment; but I will say, that the present mo- 
tion, and some such lately made, had the 
House agreed to them, would have tended 
to increase the present troubles and con- 
fusions abroad, rather than to have given 
any real assistance either to ourselves or 
others. I believe, Sir, there is not a Court 
in Europe, whether engaged in the pre- 
sent war, or otherwise, but expected to 
have known by the 17th of this month, 
what part Great Britain was to have taken 
in thé present War; as yet it remains un- 
resolved, or at least, a secret, and it is the 
interest of Great Britain it should continue 
80; but some gentlemen seem inclined not 
only to precipitate their country into a re- 
solution, but to publish that resolution, as 
soon as taken, to the whole world; and 
which side deserves most the thanks of 
their country, those who are for our comin 
to no resolution till we have fully examin 
the circumstances of affairs, and even then 
concealing our resolutions till we are just 
ready to carry them into execution; or 
those who are for our coming to a h 
resolution, and immediately publishing it 
_ to the world that our enemies may have 
time to provide against it, I leave to the 
‘world to judge. 

Whatever other gentlémen may think, 
it is my opinion, that our situation is much 
better thah can well be expected; and 
whenever that matter shall come to be 
examined into, I believe it will appear, 
that our present situation is the very best 
the nation could possibly be in, with rela- 
tion to the present posture of affairs in 
Europe. The gentleman who spoke last, 
was pleased to mention the states of Hol- 
land, and that they had done something 
for their own security ; ’tis true, they have 
done something, tltey have entered into a 
treaty of neutrality; whereas we have 
remained entirely in a state of inaction ; 
but upon this very account, 1 think, we 


gye in a much better condition than they 
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are, for by that neutrality they have en- 
gaged not to act at all, nor to concern 
theniselves in the present war; we are 
still at liberty, and may, upon any event, 
take that part which shall then appear to 
be most for the interest of Great Britain =: 
In this then our case is better than theirs, 
because they are engaged by an express 
stipulation not to concern themselves in 
the present war, whereas we are under no 
engagement, but that natural obligation 
which lies upon every country not to con- 
cern themselves in any war, unless they 
find it for their interest so to do. 

I do not believe, Sir, that the States 
General, or any other foreign power has 
less trust in the strength, or less confidence 
in the counsels of this nation than they 
formerly had ; but if it were so, I ‘should 
not wonder at it, when every post tells 
them, that we are a divided nation, and 
that there is no dependence to be had 
upon our present counsels, because great 

terations are soon to happen, which must 
necessarily produce a thorough change in 
all our public measures; and upon thie — 
consideration I leave it to every impartial 
man to judyve, if we are in any unhappy 
situation, who have contributed most to it, 
those who have honestly and faithfully 
served the crown, or those who have made 
it their business for some years, to do al? 
that was in their power to distress every 
measure of his Majesty’s government ; and 
that too in conjunction with a person whe 
I believe will never be trusted by ang 
court in Europe. 

His Majesty, in his Speech from the 
throne, has told us, that he is not any way 
} ed in the present war, and that he 
will take time to examine the facts alledged 
on both sides, before he comes to any de- 
termination; when he has done 80, it is 
not to be doubted, but that he will lay all 
the informations he can get before his 
parliament, and will take the advice of 
parliament, what part the nation ought to 
take in the then conjuncture; why then 
should we endeavour to anticipate his Ma- 
jesty’s wise designs?) Why should we run 
hewilong and plunge the nation into a war, 
by joining either one side or other, before 
his Majesty has had any time to examine 
into the posture of affairs abroad? This 
seems, indeed, to be the view of some 
gentlemen; but surely such a rash pro- 
ceeding would rather increase than dimi- 
nish the unhappiness of our present situa- 
tion; and is very far from that coolness 
and temper which ought ta be shewn, 


/ 


=] 
when the very safety of our country de- 
pends upon the prudence and fateh of 
our resolutions. 

An honourable gentleman, Sir, who 

ke some time ago, took indeed a great 
Tal of liberty in talking of majorities of 
puliament ; but I would have gentlemen 
to know, that when they talk of such ma- 
jorities at present, they peas of their 
equalsas members of this House, of their 
equals on any ground in England; let 
gentlemen but cast their ‘eyes round the 
House, and they will find a number of 
gentlemen superior to the highest number 
of ther minority, who can .as little be 
asected of corruption, as any of those 
who generally appear upon the minority 
tide of the question. 

Its, Sir, an easy matter for gentlemen 
to represent the measures, lately taken by 
the government, as unwise, inconsistent, 
and the like, or to give them what other epi- 
thets they have a mind, but when the day 
comes for inquiring into them, which I as 
heartily wish for as any gentleman in this 
House, I believe those measures will 
eppear in a quite different light; and 
those gentlemen, who may perhaps have 
hearkened to every little whisper of some 
of the forcign ministers at this court, which 
, I believe, the only foundation they have 
fur what they have asserted, will find 
themselves at last disappointed. When- 
ever such an inquiry shall be resolved on, 
Tmake no doubt, but that the majority of 
tis House will agree to call for every 
paper, that can be thought necessary for 
giving the House a full information of the 
present state of the nation: But this is 
hot the question at present, nor are we 
now to mquire whether his Majesty has 
had a share in those transactions, which 
have given occasion to the present war in 
Europe ; and therefore I cannot think we 
have, at present, any thing to do with any 
ustructions given to his Majesty’s minis- 
ters in Poland or elsewhere. 

His Majesty, ’tis true, Sir, expects the 
asastance of his parliament, but for what? 
He does not immediately expect such an 
wnstance as to enable him to take any part 
in the present war ; he wants only such an 
aeastance as may enable him to put the 
néuion Mm a proper posture of defence ; and 
surely we may determine what assistance 
rill be nec for that end, without in- 
quring into any of our foreign negotia- 
uong, It is for this reason, Sir, that I 
tunk the House has done right, in reject- 
wag all the motions hitherto made for let- 
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ters and instructions relating to our fo 
irs, and, for the same reason I snake 
no doubt, but that they will likewise reject 
the present motion.* 
The question being then put upon Mr. 
Sandys’s motion, it was carried in the ne- 
gative by 202 against 114.+ ' 


* «The nation at that time was pera 
with papers and pamphlets, which held forth, 
that every member, who voted on the side of 
the minister, was a hireling, and voted for the 
sake of money or interest. Lists bad been 
published of shes who voted fur and against 
the Excise Scheme, with the places, which the 
former held under the government, annexed 
to their several names. This had operated 
wonderfully upon the minds of the people, whe 
were taught to believe, that every member, 
who had not a visible place, and voted for the 
government, had a private pension, or some 
other gratification. Sir Robert Walpole thought, 
that then was the time for confuting a ch 

so injurious to himself, as well as destructive of 
the constitution ; and he did it in a noble man- 
ner, which will do honour to the works ef the 
best orators of Greece or Rome.”’ Tindal. 


+ “The great business of the opposition 
now, both in their discourses and writings, was 
to represent the pacific susie of the coinites 
in the war n against the emperor 
France, Spain, tard Sardinia, as the’ effect of 
pusillanimity, or of somewhat still worse, a se- 
cret correspondence, and prior engagements 
with France. Though the death of the kin 
of Poland was sudden and unforeseen, though 
the Poles were almost unanimous in electing 
Stanislaus for their king,, and though nothing 
could be more natural than to think that bis 
son-in-law, the French king, would support 
that election; yettbe English minister was 
publicly accused of having, in the year 1729, 
entered into engagements with France to pro- 
mote the election of Stanislaus upon the demise 
of king A us. As nothing could be more 
unpopular in England than such a charge, it 
might have hurt the minister, had not his ene- 
mies carried it to a ridiculous excess, by sup- 
posing that his favouring the election of Stants- 
aus, was the cause of England being averse to 
assist the emperor against his powertul enemies, 
who were every day stripping him of his do- 
Minions, and was the consequence of the en- 
gagements had been formed with France. As 
to the charge itself, it was unsupported by even 
the shadow of evidence at the time of the 
death of king Augustus, and some time before. 
But as that king, in the year 1729, had a fit of 
illness, and as Mr. Woodward was then the 
British minister at bis court, the opposition be- 
lieved, or pretended to believe, that orders had 
been sent him from England to favour the 
election of Stanislaus, if king Augustus should 


‘then die. 


“In consequerice of this motion, Mr. San- 
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Debate on a Motion for an Address to 
know, how far the King was engaged, by 
his Good Offices, in the Causes of the War 
against the Emperor.] Then Mr. Ed- 
mund Waller, member for Great Marlow, 
rose up and moved, ‘ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, that 


dys, on the 25th of. January, moveil the House 
of Commons, that an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty to give direction, that the 
several instructions to Mr. Woodward, his Ma- 
Jesty’s minister in Poland in the year 1729, be 
Jaid before the House. 

‘<'Phis motion was backed with the reason- 
ing we have already exposed ; and the ablest 
members of the opposition, conscious how 
weakly it was founded, instead of supporting it 
upon parhamentary principles, brought their 
own private surnmiises as arguments for it; and 
finding the motion no longer defensible against 
the reasoning of the minister and his friends, 
they endeavoured to turn them into ridicule. 
_ But even in this method they were worsted by 
Mr. Horatio Walpole, whom they had always 
affected to represent in a very mean light, both 
an his person and parts. 

*“ As to his person and air, which, at the 
time now described, were so indecently treated, 
they were such as are daily seen ina plain, 
honest, country Enelish gentleman ; and both 
of them preferable to those of many of his an- 
tagonists, who aifected to speak of them with 
the gresiest frecdom. He did not affect to be 
eloquent, but he was a_ sensible, shrewd, 
speaker: and though he was not what is pro- 
perly termed witty, yet he had more ready hu- 
mour than any man mm the House. His un- 
derstanding was more solid than specious ; and 
the blundering of whith his enemies accused 
him, was no other than a vague, cant term, 
since they never could prove he committed an 
error eituer in bis public or private inanage- 
ment, unless his punctually fulfilling the will 
of his sovereign and superiors is to be deemed 
such. But to put his abilities in a public ca- 
pacity out of al! manner of doubt, nothing is 
more certain than that after his brother re- 
signed his places, and when Mr. Walpole at- 
tended his duty in the House only as a private 
gendeman, which he did during the last fifteen 
‘ba of his hfe, no man ia parliament was 

etter heard, or carried more weight with him 
when he spcke, which he pretty frequently 
did; because, at that time, he had more expe- 
rience in business than any member in the 
House, aud more knowlcdve of American af- 
fairs than any wan in Engiand. 

“ The personalities which passed in the de- 
bate last mentioned, were such as can have no 
place in a national history; and they were 


carried on both sides so far, that the speaker 


was obliged to inform the gentlemen, that they 
had lost s ght of the question, which ke again 
read.” Tindal, 


— 
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he would be J edoah pleased to commu-~ 
nieate to the House how far he had been 
engaged, by his Good Oilices, in those 
transactions, which had been declared to 
be the principal causes and motives of the 
War, which was then begun and carried on 
against the Emperor, with so much vigour, - 
by the united powers of France, Spain, 
and Sardinia.”? ‘This motion was seconded, | 
but, being opposed by the courtiers, it was 
carried in the negative, without a division. . 


Debate on Mr. Sandys’s Mction for an 
Account of what Application had been made | 
to his Majesty, by the Parties engaged in 
the War.) Vhen Mr. Sandys stood up- 
again, and said, That though the mo- 
tion he had just before made had been re- 
jected, yet, as he never proposed any thing 
in that House, but what he thought just: 
and reasonable, he was not therefore apt to: 
be discouraged; and for that reason he 
would beg leave to make another motion, 
which he hoped would meet with better 
success, which was, *‘ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, that 
he would be graciously pleased to com- 
municate to the House, what Application 
had been made to him by the several par-_ 
ties then engaged in the war, founded upon 
Treaties or other Engayements.” This 
motion bcing seconded by sir John Rush- 
out, the same was opposcd by 


Mr. Henry Pelham, who spoke as fol- 
lows : 


Sir ;—It is very true, that the honoura- 
ble gentleman, who made you this motion, 
is not very apt to be discouraged, but how- 
ever he may flatter hinself with success m 
his present motion, it is, in my opinion, 80 
much of a kin to his former motion, which 
the House has already rejected, that I can 
see no reason he has to expect, that the 
present should have a different fate. His 
Majesty has already told us, that he was 
no way engaged in the present war, nor 
had had any share in those transactions 
which gave rise to it; and thcrefore it 1s 
not to be presumed, that any power en- 
gaged has made any application to him 
founded upon treaties or other engage- 
ments. Some of them might perhaps have 
made an application to his Majesty for his 
assistance ; but even such ay egy was 
not to be presumed, because, had any such 
application been made, it was not to be 
doubted, but that his Majesty, in his speech 
from the throne, would have taken some 


| notice of it. As this question, Sir, is of 


a 
theme nature with the former question 
moved by that gentleman, and tounded 
won the same jealousy of his Majesty’s 
conduct, it is impossible for me to have 
ay thing new to urge against it; but I 
believe it is as impossible for any gentle- 
man in this House to say any thing new in 
four of it; and therefore I shall give the 
House no farther trouble, only to Neclare, 
that I shall give my negative to it, as well 
aI did to the former. 


Mr. Pulteney spoke in favour of the 
motion : 


Sir ;—In whatever light the honourable 
evitleman, who spoke last, may take the 
present motion, I think it must bear a very 
iiierent consideration from the motion 
tormerly made by my worthy friend. If 
believe it will not be denied, but that we 
ae under some engagements to cvery one, 
or, at least, to most of the powers con- 
armed in the present war; and whatever 
wetnay at present pretend to think of those 
enzagements, it is very probable, that those 
to whom we are engaged think otherwise : 
ittsnot to be doubted, but that some of 
them think that we are, by the engage- 
ments we have entered into, obliged to as- 
ut them, upon the present emergency ; 
and it is pretty well known, that they have 
made application for an immediate per- 
formance of those engagements. I have 
heurd, that ten thousand land-forces, or 
some such number, has been actually de- 
manded by one of the powers engaged in 
the war; I will not, indeed, aitirm the 
trath of it, though I have something more 
than the whisper of a foreign minister to 
confirm what I say—It is well known, Sir, 
that in most of the engagements we have 
entered into with foreign powers, it is left 
to the choice of the power we are engaged 
with, to demand a quota in a squadron of 
“tps, a Certain sum of money, or a certain 
number of troops; and as we are to go 
into a Committee upon the supply on 
Monday next, there is nothing more rea- 
sonable, than that the House should be 
informed of what demands have been made 
upon us, and whether those demands have 
heen for ships, money, or men, before we 
go into that Committee ; for, without such 
Intormation, it will be impossible for us to 

now how to come to such resolutions, as 
miay be most for the safety and honour of 
; nga The motion is therefore so far 

cing Unreasonable, that it 18 neces- 
ary it should be camplied with; and if it 
4 not, I cannot reall 


Papers relating to the War. 


y see how we can 
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: properly go into the Committee upon the: 


supply on Monday next. 
Sir William Yonge replied : 


Sir ;—I can see no reason, why the 
House may not be fully prepared for going 
into the Committee of Supply on Monday 
next, thoughthis motion should be rejected 
as the others have been ; and therefore I do- 
not think it necessary to enter into the 
debate at present, whether the motion be 
reasonable or no; there may be another 
time for that question, for which reason I 
shall now only move for the previous ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Pulteney stood up again, and said : 


Sir ;—I find the gentleman, who spoke 
last, has avoided entering upon the merits 
of the question, and, by a sort of parlia- 
mentary trick, by moving for the previous: 
question, he intends, it seems, to put off 
the question for this day, at least ; this, in 
my opinion, 1s treating the question with 
much greater indecency than if it were to 
be tuirly argued, and afterwards rejected ; 
for if the question be delayed until after 
Monday next, it will then be too late to 
enter upon the consideration of it; it will 
really be in cttect, first to resolve, and then 
to enter into the consideration of what 
ought to be resolved; and therefore I must 
desire, that the question may be fairly de- 
bated, that gentlemen would, at least, give 
us a reason tor what they are to do, and 
then let the motion stand or fall upon its 
own merits. 


_ Sir William Yonge answered as follows : 


Sir ;—I did not intend any trick when I 
moved for the previous question ; it is what 
has been always practised in this House, ~ 
when any question has been moved, which 
gentlemen have a mind to favour so much 
as not to put a negative upon it: but even: 
as to the mcrits of the question, it cannot, 
certainly, have any relation to any resolu- 
tions we can possibly come to on Monda 
next in the Committee of Supply ; for all 
the resolutions we come to in that Com- 
mittee, are founded upon estimates given 
in, or demands made by the crown; and if 
any demand were to be made upon this 
House, to enable his Majesty to senda 
quota either’ of ships of war, money, op 
troops, to any power in Europe, such de- 
mand would certainly be laid before this 
House by his Majesty’s orders, without 
putting us to the trouble of presenting any 
such address as is now moved for ; there is 
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therefore no necessity for entering this day 
upon the merits of this question ; the gen- 
tleman may renew his motion when he 
thinks proper, and then I do not doubt 
but other gentlemen will debate the 
reasonableness of it; and as it appears ‘to 
the House, it will certainly be agreed to 
or rejected; but as I do not think this a 
' proper time for debating it, I must insist 
upon my motion. | 


_ Mr. Walter Plumer said : 


Sir ; As we shall probably come on 
Monday next to some colutiond with 
respect to our seamen, I should think it 
necessary for this House to know what 
demands have been made upon us by our 
allies, before we come to any resolution 
on that head; otherwise we may leave 
room for those extraordinary messages and 
demands towards the end of the session, 
which this nation has of late been too 
much accustomed to. The gentleman 
who moved the previous question, says, 
That this is not a proper time for entering 
upon the merits of the motion now made 
to us, because if, any such application had 
been made by any of our allies, and his 
Majesty had resolved to grant what was 
asked, he would have ordered this to be 
laid before us, together with the estimates 
and demands of the current service of the 
ensuing year. Is not this directly to tell 
us, that after his Majesty has come to a 
determination what part to act, he will be 
graciously pleased to take the advice of 

arliament. It is true, his Majesty has by 
his prerogative the power of making peace 
or war: but in a matter of so great con- 
sequence, it has always as to be the 
interest, nay I may say, it has glways been 
thought to be the duty of the kings of 
England, to take the advice of their people 
in parliament assembled, and not to trust 
entirely to the advice of their ministers ; 
and if any such demand, as is mentioned 
in the motion now before .us, has been 
made by any of his Majesty’s allies, I can- 
not think that it would be any way dero- 
gatory to the prerogative of the crown, or 
to the wisdom of the ministers, to lay it 
before the parliament, whether it ought to 
be complyed with or not. 


Mr. Cockburn, knight of the shire 
Haddington, spoke next. 


Sir; I was against the first motion, be- 
eause some gentlemen had assured the 
House, and I was myself a little afraid, 
that at present it might tend to increase 


for 
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the confusions and troubles that are now 
in Europe; but the present motion I take 
to\be of a very different nature; I am 
sure that, should it be complied with, no 
secrets can thereby be discovered, nor can 
it possibly tend to increase the present 
troubles of Europe.—TI am old enough to 
remember the beginning of the first great 
war against France, sad I remember, that 
as soon as the Dutch applied to us for our 
assistance, king William immediately laid 
the case before the Pelaents and took 
their advice, as to what was proper to be 
done upon that emergency, before he 
came to any resolution: upon the breakin 
out of the second war, the late Queen did 
the same; and I must say, that I think 
every King of this nation ought to follow 
that example; if they expect the assis- 
tance of parliament, they ought to take the. 
advice of parliament; and our histories 
will inform us, that where they have done 
so, they have generally done well, and 
where they have done otherwise, they have 
had but little success; for which reason ~ 
Iam for agreeing with the motion now 
made to us. 

The previous question being then put 
upon Mr. Sandys’s motion, it was carried 
in the negative, by a majority of 195 
against 102.* 


Sir J. Barnard presenis a Petition from 
the Dealers in Tea, for reliefagatnst the 
Excise Laws.| February 4. A Petition of 
the druggists, and others dealing in Tea, 
was presented to the House, and read; 
alledging, That by an act passed in the 
10th year of king George I. the petitioners 
were induced to hope, that the duty aris- 
ing from Tea would be better secured to 
his Majesty, and the interest of the fair 
trader be better supported, but have fatally 
experienced the contrary effects; 
clandestine importation of Tea being 
greatly increased, to the oo of the 
public revenue, and ruin of the fair trader, 
occasioned by the great difference of the 
value of that commodity at this and foreign 
markets, whereby the smugglers are 
enabled to purchase it abroad for less than 
half the duty paid here: that the regula- 
tions which the petitioners are laid under, 


a ee 

* The Magazines, the Historical Register, 
and other collections, of this period, for want of 
information, are often erroneous in parliamen- 
tary affairs: for instance, they say there was 
no division upen this question, though the 
Journals of the House of Commons expressly 
say there was. : | 


Bi} 
ae most burthensome and grievous, their 
bases being liable to be entered by persons 
uknown to them, and their properties sub- 
jected to the judicial determination of com- 
mssioners: that the petitioners are liable 
to severe penalties for errors and omissions 
absolutely unavoidable, and restrained 
from disposing of their goods, after having 

id duty for the same, without permits 
trom the officer of the inland duties, ex- 
pressing the names and places of abode of 
the respective buyers and sellers, exposing 
thereby the extent and circumstances of 
ther trade; whereby the petitioners con- 
ceived they were in a worse condition than 
ay other of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
therefore praying the House to take the 
prenisses into consideration, and give 
tem such relief as to the House should 
ku meet. This Petition was presented 


by 
Sit John Barnard, who spoke in favour 
of the same as follows : 


Mr. Speaker; As this Petition is the 
me with that presented to this House 
ls:t session, I need not take up much of 
our time in opening it to the House. 

¢ petitioners apprehend they labour 
under very great grievances, by their being 
subject to the laws of excise; and as this 
House, in the very last session of parlia- 
ment, thought it unreasonable to subject 
tome other sorts of traders and dealers to 
those oppressive laws, the petitioners think 
they have reason from thence te conclude 
that this House will be ready to relieve 
them from those burdens—The chief ob- 
ection made to the petition last year was, 
that it was signed only by a few, and those 
hot the most considerable dealers in that 
commodity, but now this objection is in- 
wely removed: for I am sure there is not 
8 considerable dealer within the city of 
London, who has not signed this petition. 
The great frauds committed in the running 
tea, which are daily increasing, are 
bow become a very great and a general 
Frievance, not only with respect to the 
public, but to the fair trader: It is impos- 

for a man, who honestly pays the 
heavy duties upon the commodity he deals 
rae sell 80 cheap as the smuggler may 
therefore, if some stop is not speedily 
put to that infamous practice, we may ex- 
ect in a few years the whole trade of the 
ngdom, so far as relates to our home 
consumption, will be got into the hands of 
uate only, and the retailers who bu 
am them, twas expected thas the al- 
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teration made séme years ago in the method 
of collecting those duties, would have pre- 
vented this infamous practice: When that. 
project was first set on foot, I remember, 
some people assured us, it would entirely 
ut an end to smuggling; but experience 
as taught us the contrary ; for since that 
alteration it has been much more general 
than before; so that we have subjected a 
eat number of our fellow-subjects to in- 
nite hardships, without gaining thereby 
any benefit to the public—As this prac- 
tice of smuggling, which has of late se 
much increased, must be likewise a con- 
siderable detriment to the public revenue, 
the petitioners hope we shall take the 
affair again under our consideration, and 
endeavour to contrive some methods for 
dakar: this infamous practice for the 
ture ; If then the relief of a great num- 
ber of our fellow-subjects from grievances 
they justly complain of, if the encourage- 
ment of the fair trader, if the increasing of . 
the public revenue, are considerations 
which ought to weigh with a British par- 
liament, ‘é am sure the case now before us, 
in which all three are joined, deserves the 
utmost regard of this House ; therefore I 
cannot doubt of the petition’s being re- 
ferred to a Committee. And when we go 
into that Committee, several gentlemen 
will offer their opinions and propose ex- 
pedients for the relief of the petitioners, as 
well as for the advantage of the revenue: 
But as these things cannot properly come 
now under our consideration, I shall not 
give the House any farther trouble at pre- 
sent, but only to move, That the Petition 
may be referred to the consideration of a 
Committee of the whole House. 
The above motion being seconded by 
Mr. Perry, 


Mr. Winnington stood up and spoke as 
follows : 


Sir; I can by no means agree with the 
two honourable gentlemen in the motion 
they have made. The relieving any of 
our fellow-subjects from grievances they 
justly complain of, the encouraging of the . 
fair trader, and the increasing the public 
revenue, are matters indeed of” a very great 
concern, and always deserve the utmost 
attention of this House, when they are 
regularly and properly brought before us ; 
but I cannot think that this petition can 
properly bring either of them before us, 
nor can I think it is dow a proper time to 
go into a Committee upon this or any 
other such petition. There is nothing that 
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-can be proposed in consequence of this 
Petition, but what may diminish the pub- 
-lic revenue, and as we are in a manner 
‘now just upon the brink of a war, I think 
it would be very unwise in us to do any 
thing that may possibly diminish that re- 
venue, for which we may soon have so 
great an occasion.—As to the infamous 
practice of smuggling, and the frauds com- 
mitted in that branch of the public re- 
venue, which the Petition relates to, I 
‘believe; every gentleman would willingly 
do something to prevent it, if possible ; 
_ but the method, proposed by this petition, 

appears fica to me in a very strange light; 
It has been found, they say, that the laws 
of excise, joined with the laws of the cus- 
toms, have not been effectual for prevent- 
ing all those frauds; and therefore gentle- 
‘men propose, that we should take off one 
‘of these checks ; and indeed, that which 
‘must be acknowledged to be the most 
effectual of the two, in order to prevent 
running for the future. I need not say 
any thing to convince gentlemen, that this 
proposition cannot be supposed to tend to 
the encouragement of the fair trader, or to 
Increase the public revenue: As to the 
petitioners, if they are all fair traders, they 
must acknowledge, ‘it would be so far from 
giving them relief that it would intirely 
ruin them.—I should be glad to hear any 
thing proposed for the benefit of the fair 
trader, or security of the public revenue: 
But for us to go into a committee upon 
that subject, when no gentleman of this 
House can say that there is any particular 
method or scheme to be proposed, would 
be taking up the time of the House to no 
purpose. Besides, if there were really 
any schemes to be proposed to us for 
putting an end to frauds and smuggling, 
it is not now a proper time for us to enter 
into the consideration of them; for as it is 
now the last session of a parliament, and 
considering the present posture of affairs 
of Europe, it must be presumed that the 
short time we have to sit will be taken up 
in matters of very great weight, and which 
require a more immediate consideration, 
there cannot be any great inconvenience 
in eee off this aifzir to another session: 
and therefore I must be against the motion 
now made, and shall move, That the Peti- 
tien may be ordered to lie upon the table. 


Mr. Perry replied : 


Sir; When this motion was made by 
my honourable and worthy friend, I did 
mot apprehend it would: have met with any 
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opposition ; therefore I gave the House no 
other trouble than just to second the mo- 


‘tion: But now I hope I shall be indulged 


a few words in support of it. It has al- 
ways been my opinion, that while we sit 
here, no time can be improper for our 
taking into our consideration a petition 
signed by such a number of considerable 
traders: The hearing of complaints from 
the subjects, and the redressing of their 
grievances, I have always understood to 
be a chief part of the business of parlia- 
ment ; and I am sorry to hear it suid in 
this House, that any time is improper for 
such a consideration, especially when it is 
not so much as pretended, that the com- 
plaints are frivolous, or that the petitioners 
are inconsidcrable-—The honourable gen- 
tleman spoke of our being on the brink of 
a war, and therefore thought it unwise for 
us to attempt to do any thing that might 
lessen the public revenue: I believe no 
gentleman in this House means to lessen 
the public revenue; the very end of the 
motion now made is to endeavour some- 
thing that may increase the public revenue, 
by preventing those frauds by which it is 
greatly diminished. The gentleman al- 
lows, that the laws of excise and customs, 
when joined together, are ineffectual for — 
preventing the running of tea; but thinks 
it strange, that the taking off one of those 
checks should be proposed as a method for 
the preventing of running for the future, 
and it would be so if this were the only 
method; but there may be some method 
proposed, if we go into a committee upon 
this affair, which will render the laws of 
the customs singly more effectual against 
smuggling than both the laws of excise 
and customs have been: In such case it 
will not appear strange to give u relief to 
many of our distressed countrymen, by 
freeing them trom the oppressive laws of 
excise. 

If gentlemen will examine this affair a 
little, they will find, that by adding the 
laws of excise to the laws of the customs, 
they have neither given a check to smug- 
gling, nor increased the public revenue, 
in proportion as tie consumption of that 
commodity has increased of late years 
within this kingdom. In 1716, the duty 
upon Coflee and Tea amounted to but 
sixty odd thousand pounds: From 1716 
to 1724 that duty continued subject only 
to the laws of the customs, and yet 50 
greatly did our consumption increase 
within that time, that in the year 1723 the 
duty amounted to 112,000/ near double 
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This indeed has been almost the only ar- 
gument made use of against most things 
that have been proposed this session, and 
I really believe we are to hear no other 
from that quarter; but I must think, that 
it is a very unfair way of treating any pros 
position; and however such argument- 
may prevail in this House, I am sure they 
if give but very little satisfaction without 
oors. ° 


Sir Wilkam Yonge said : 


_ Sir; Notwithstanding what the honour- 
able gentleman who made the motion, and 
the honourable gentleman who spoke last 
have urged in support of their motion, I © 
must agree with my honourable friend 
on the Roce that the present is not at all 
a proper time, nor indeed are we any way 
prepared for going into a committee upon . 
the petition before us. I am surprized to 
hear it pretended that no argument has 
been offered against the motion, but that 
of its not being a probe? time; have not 
gentlemen been told, is it not well known, 
that this is the last session of a parliament, 
which must always be pretty much hur- 
ried? And therefore it is not proper to 
bring before us an affair of such a com- 
plicated nature, and which will require so 
much time to search thoroughly to the 
bottom of the wound, before we can so 
much as pretend to apply, or even to find 
out a proper remedy.—Does not eve 
man know, that the present posture of af- 
fairs in Europe may probably bring mat- 
ters of much greater importance before us, 
matters of the highest consequence to the 
whole nation? Shall we then take up the 
short time we have to sit, in the examina- 
tion of affairs relating to one small branch 
of the revenue, the delaying of which until 
another session, can be of no signal dis- © 
advantage to the nation in general, or | 
even to any private man? We ought to be 
the more cautious of entering into the ex- 
amination of this petition, because it may 
bring before us a great many such. Se- 
veral sorts of other,commodities are sub- 
ject to the laws’ of excise; if we once 
enter upon giving relief to the petitioners, 
we may expect petitions from the dealers. 
in all hose other commodities. —The gen- 
tleman who spoke last, has I find been at 
the pains to consider the amount of the 
Duty upon Tea, for seven years before and 
seven years after the alteration in the 
method of collecting it; and I agree with 
him, that in this last year the produce 
amounted to no more than 120,000/. But 
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te sam in that seven years which pre- 
cefed the alteration. This can be attri- 
buted only to the increase of the consump- 
tion, for it cannot be said, that the Custom- 
House Officers were more exact and dili- 
gent, or the Smugglers less skilled in the 
wt of deceit in that year, than they had 
been in any of the former. 

In 1724, the famous alteration now 
complained of was made: We cannot sup- 
pose the consumption has since decreased ; 
on the contrary, as Tea has been sold 
cheaver than ever it was before, we must 
suppose that the consumption has greatly 
mcressed; and as by this alteration the 
ufur traders were entirely put out of all 
ther old arts of smuggling, or at least of 
dosing of their run goods, we must =u 
poe the duty increased, and according 
t dd so till the year 1729; when it 
arounted to about 162,000/. But by 
thst time the smugglers began to learn 
mw arts of deceit, and to contrive new 
ways of defrauding the Public; so that 
ence the year 1729, the duty has been 
decreasing, and is now reduced to less 
than 10,0002. per annum. From hence 
k must appear, that the public has not 
gained much by the alteration of the 
method of collection, which lies so heav 
on all the dealers in that commodity.—It 
S certain, that this decrease in the public 
revenue since the year 1729, cannot be 
omng to any decrease in the consumption 
of that commodity ; for it is of late years 
“id so cheap, that the very meanest of 
the people make use of it. A poor woman 
of my neighbourhood, for whom I had 
ome time before procured twelve-pence 
per week charity, acknowledged to me, 
that she had tea every morning for her 
breakfast, and said that, except water, it 
vas the cheapest drink she could get ; and 
therefore, as the consumption must be 
much larger, and the produce of the duty 
very little superior now to what it was in 
the year 1723, we must conclude, the 
iteration now complained of has rather 
meeased than diminished smuggling — 

¢ honourable gentleman should not 

*e said it was proposed to lessen the 
ae revenue, or to take off any of those 
rap which have been laid upon Smug- 
Eng; there has not been any thing pro- 
Ped, nor is it proper there should, until 
"20 intothe committee moved for, which 

“ve reason to believe the House will 
cle to, because I have not yet heard 

; one argument offered against it, but 


only of its not bei 
(VOL. 1x} ng now a proper time. 
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I must take notice, that his method of 
comparing the one with the other is nei- 
ther fair nor just. He has, out of the time 
before that alteration was made, picked 
out the year, when the sees of that 
duty amounted to the highest sum that it 
ever did before the alteration was made; 
and out of that time since the alteration 
was made, he has picked out that year, 
when the produce of that duty was the 
lowest that it has been in any year since. 
—I appeal to every gentleman that hears 
mo, ifthe tiir way of stating this matter is 
not, to compute the amount of the duty 
fur seven years before, in order to fix a 
medium ior that seven years; and next to 
compute the amount for seven years after, 
in order to fix a medium for that time, 
and then to compare the mediums toge-~ 
ther. According to this method it will be 
fyund, that the public revenue has been 
increased above 34,000/. per annum. Be- 
sides this, the gentleman forgot to mention 
seizures, which in this case ought to be 
taken notice of, and added to the yearl 
increase ; by them it will be found there is 
an addition of 20,000/. a year more made 
-to the public revenuc, which in the whole 
amounts to 54,CO0/. a year; an increase, 
which I believe no gentleman in this 
House will think inconsiderable ; nor 
ought we to go rashly into the changing 
of that method, by which this increase has 
been. made, especially when we are at 
least in danger of being upon the brink of 
a war, as has been hinted by my honoura- 
ble friend.—TI allow the practice of running 
tea is a loss to the public, and an injury 
to the fair trader, and is come to a very 
great height of late; but the manner of 
carrying it on is very different from what 
it was. The smugglers now travel 30 or 
40 together, well armed and provided for 
a desperate defence ; they carry their 
goods trom house to house, and actually 
murder the King’s oiticers: this dangerous 
method they have been reduced to by the 
Jaws of excise, and will any gentleman de- 
sire to have that check removed, which 
has laid them under so great difficulties? 
—Gentlemen say arguments are not of- 
fered against what they propose, or at 
least only such as are general; but, I 
think it has always been the custom, when 
any thing new 1s offered, those who are 
for it give thcir reasons, and if those rea- 
sons cannnot be sufhciently answered, the 
Flouse then agrees with the motion. Now 
I wish those gentlemep would give us some 
particular arguments in support of what 


they propose, agree upon some particular 
facts, and then the gentlemen, who seem 
to be of a contrary opinion, would be able 
to debate the question fairly with them; 
but since they have not been able to agree 
on many facts, or to give us any particular 
reasons for referring this petition to a 
committee, I must conclude that even 
they themselves are not prepared for 
taking it into consideration; therefore 
I hope it will be ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Mr. Sandys replied : 


Sir; The honourable gentleman, who 
spoke last, desired we might agree on par-. 
ticular facts, and argue from those facts. 
This would be a proper and a reasonable 
demand, if we were now in a committee 
upon the petition; but as the only ques- 
tion before us is, whether or no we 
shall go into a committee, I cannot think, 
that is either proper or reasonable. It is 
acknowledged, that the practice of smug- 
gling is come to a very gteat height, and 
I believe it will not be denied, but that all 
those who are subject to the laws of excise 
are under a great many inconveniences, 
which their fellow subjects not liable to 
such laws are free from: This alone ought 
to be a sufficient inducement for us to go 
into a Committee ; for in most cases peti- 
tioners, who complain of grievances, are 
to prove the facts they alledge before the 
committee ; and petitioners are generally 
referred to committees upon suggestions 
only of grievances, which ought to be re- 
dressed ; but the case now before us is 
much stronger, the facts alledged by the 
petitioners are allowed to be true, and the 
grievances complained of such as ought to 
be redressed; yet some gentlemen are 
against so rach as taking their petition 
into consideration. If this be ica our 
fellow-subjects as they ought to be, I leave 
to the whole world to judge; but, upon 
the presentinga petition, and upon a debate 
whether that petition ought to be referred. 
to a Committee, to desire gentlemen to 
agree upon particular facts, especially when 
the facts must all be such as cannot be 
known to any but those in the management 
of the public revenue, is really unreason- 
able; it is desiring gentlemen to agree 
upon facts which it is impossible for them 
to know, until they can in a proper way 
have an opportunity to inquire into them. 
If the House should agree to go into 4 
committee upon this petition, I do not 
doubt but such papers will be ealled for, 
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as will make it appear by undeniable mat- 
ters of fact, that not only the petitioners 
ouzht to be relieved, but that something 
must be done for putting an end to the in- 
famous practice of Smuggling: so that our 
not being able at present to fix upon any 


perticular facts, is so far from being a rea- 


sm against, that it is a strong reason for 
cur referring this petition to the considera- 
ton of a Committee. The petitioners 
have very just grounds to hope this 
House will take off from them those 
‘shackles, we most justly refused to put 
= the dealers in wine and tobacco: 
have as good a title to all the liberties 

and privileges of Englishmen as any other 
subjects, and I can see no reason for dis- 
tnguishing them from the rest of their 
countrymen. In the present case gentle- 
menneed not be afraid of making ee 
dent, and laying a foundation for a great 
sat Me ap alae there are no dealers in 
England followed by the laws of excise as 
the dealers in tea are, except only the 
dealers in brandy ; therefore, the giving 
arto the heavy and just complaints of the 
petitioners, can lay no foundation for a 
multitude of petitions being brought in 
us from the dealers in other commo- 
dies; for though there are other commo- 
dities subject to the laws of excise, yet 
those go no farther than the first manu- 
fecturer ; they donot follow the cgmmo- 
dity into the little shops and cellars of every 
petty retailer. Gentlemen tell us, that we 
are to have matters of much greater weight 
before us, which require a more immediate 
consideration, ard which will take up the 
whole of that short time we have to be 
together. I know nothing of greater 
weight than that of effectually securing the 
public revenue, encouraging the fair trader 
and relieving our fellow subjects from the 
gnevances they labour under ; and I wish 
gentlemen would infurm the House, 
what it is they think a matter of much 
greater weight. I am sure, if we are upon 
the brink of a war, it renders it much the 
more necessary for us to take the petition 
mto our consideration : as the war can be 
supported only by the public revenue, if 
we are in such danger, it is the more in- 
Cumbent upon us to take all possible 
methods to secure and increase that reve- 
hue ; and as in time of war the fair trader 
_under many discouragements 

tbroad, it will become the more necessary 
ra take care a he a labour under as 
as possible at home ; and if we are 
Greatened witha war, it is the business 
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of this House, and of every man who 
wishes well to the present establishment, 
to be more diligent than usual in conciliat- 
ing the minds of the people to his Majes- 
ty’s government, which can only be done 
by removing their grievances as soon as we 
hear them : thus, every argument that has 
been offered apainst going into a Com- 
mittee, when duly considered, appears to 
be a strong argument in favour ot the mo- 
tion; therefore, unless some more weighty 
arguments be offered, Lam persuaded the 
House will not reject it. 


Mr. Philip Gibbon spoke next: 


Sir; I stand up to agree with my worthiy 
friend, in the motion he made for referring 
this petition to a Committee of the whole 
House; and as { have not yet heard any 
one argument against it, I shall not take up 
much of your time. I have indced heard 
gentlemen argue against whet they ima- 
gine may be proposed when we £o into it, 
which to me seems a very preposterous 
way of arguing ; they first form to them- 
selves hideous notions of what is to be pro- 
posed in that Committee, and from thence 
they resolve to be against going into any 
such Committee. I would be as sone 
as any gentleman in this House, to do 
any thing at the present juncture for lcs- 
sening the public revenue, and I am far 
from believing any such thing is intended 
to be seonuced ; yet if I did believe it, I 
should be willing to hear what gentlemen 
had to say upon that head, and therefore 
would not be against giving them an oppor- 
tunity, especially in acase every manallows 
to stand very much in need of rcdress.—I 
am of opinion, those gentlemen who shew 
so very great a concern for the revenue, 
need not be so much afraid that the givin 
a proper relief to the petitioners would 
diminish the public revenue ; for I believe 
when proper papers and accounts are called 
for, and the matter fairly and fully exa- 
mined, it will appear that the revenue has 
been no great gainer by the alteration some 
time ago made in the method of collecting~ 
the duty upon Tea: I believe it will then 
appear, that the increase of the public re- 
venue has not near kept pace with the in- 
crease of the consumption ; so that if those 
gentlemen have really nothing else to fear 
but a decrease of the public revenue, they 
need make no difficulty of relieving the 
petitioners. Gentlemen say, the session is 
to be but short, and therefore we have not - 
time to enter into the consideration of this 


affair ; upon which I must say, those who 
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talk so, seem to have forgot one of the 
chief ends of our meeting here: the usage 
of Parliament anciently was, to grant no 
supplies till all grievances were first ‘re- 
dressed, but the method seems now to be 
entirely altered: gentlemen find time 
enough to load the nation with many and 
heavy taxes, butcan spare notime, it seems, 
to relieve the people from any burthen or 
gricvance they justly complain of. They 
_who talk so, must certainly lieve much more 
assurance than I am master of: I wonder 
how, after such a declaration, they can 
with confidence look their constituents in 
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even at that price, it is with great difficulty 
that the farmers can get labourers; and 
how can it be otherwise? For all the 
young clever fellows of the county are 
employed by the Smugglers ; from them 
they have half a crown a day while they 
wait upon the sea-coast for the landing of 
the goods, and as soon as the goods are 
landed, and they mount on horseback to 
to dispose of them, 
they have a guinea a day, and are well en- 
tertained during their attendance: Thus 
they find a much easier and more profitable 
employment than any they can have from 


the face, far less expect that they should | the farmer, and while they are thus em- 
again do them the honour to send them | ployed, all improvements of land must re- 


hither. Those gentlemen reall 


talk of | main in suspence. Gentlemen may talk of 


this House, as if they looked on it as are-' the great check put upon smuggling, 
gister for taxes, and as if we had nothing ' by the joining of the laws of excise to the 
to do here but to grant to the crown what | laws of the customs, but they must allow 
sums the ministers should please to call | that that project, from which so much be- 


for: I hope, we are not yet come to such 
a low pass ; I have still a better opinion of 
this House than to believe, that you will 
reject a motion so reasonable and so neces- 


sary. | 
Mr. Walter Plumer said: 


Sir; I am so sensible of the grievances 
of the petitioners, and the necessity of 
doing something to put a stop to that 
growing evil of Smuggling, that I have 
been in expectation of this petition ever 
since the session began. The time I spent 
in the country, during the last recess of 
parliament, happened to be where I had 
occasion to sec a great deal of that in- 
famous practice; so that if there was no 
other motive for going into the committee 
proposed, than that of endeavouring to do 
something to prevent Smuggling, that 
alone with me would be a prevailing mo- 
tive ; and for that reason I am surprized to 
see the motion opposed by any gentleman ; 
much more by those gentlemen, who must 
know much more than I do of the great 
increase and fatal effects of this infamous 

ractice. In the county of Suffolk, the 
mugglers went about in such formidable 
bodies, that if something is not done to put 
a stop toit, they may soon threaten danger 
even to our civil government: I . have 
often met them in gangs of 40 or 50 to- 
ether all so well mounted, that even the 
goons could not come up with them; 
and they give such excessive wages to the 
men that will engage with them, that the 
Janded interest suffers considerably by it : 
The common price of a day’s labour in 


that country is already got up to ] 8d. and, 


nefit was expected, has proved altogether ° 
ineffectual ; and I am afraid, that all other 
methods will prove ineffectual, as long as 
the duty is so hig and so much advantage 
to be got by running. In that part of the 
country where I was, Tea is generally 
sold by retailers in their shops, at 5s. a 
pound; and as we must suppose the im- 
porter to have a profit upon importation, 
and as the duty amounts to above 4s. 9d. 
a pound, I leave gentlemen to judge whe- 
ther it is possible, to sell by retail at 5s. 94 
ound any tea, upon which the duty 
best honestly paid. It is easy to guess 
whence all this Tea comes ; the Smugglers 
buy it in Holland, at 2s. per pound, and 
from thence run it into this country; the 
Dutch buy it in the East-Indies at 6d. 
er pound, so that this nation pays the 
Dutch 1s. 6d. per pound for the carriage. 
This must be a vast loss to the nation, and 
certainly so great an advantage to Holland, 
that I am sure, if there were now a Dutch 
Minister in our Gallery, he would be ex- 
tremely pleased to hear this motion re- 
jected ; and would not fail to acquaint the 
States General, how much the interest of 
Holland had, by some gentlemen in a 
British House of Commons, been preferred 
to that of Great Britain. I am amazed to 
find that some gentlemen do not set how 
much the revenue suffers by the practice 
of Smuggling, and though I do not expect 
that they should take any great care of the 
subject, yet I hope they will take some 
care of public revenue, since they have 
the fingering and managing of it. Upon 
the whole, I must say, if we have any re- ~ 
gard for the subjects in general, for the 
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trade of this nation, for the public revenue, 
for the landed interest, particularly the 
tilage ; we certainly must agree to go into 
ths Committee ; I am sure nothing more 
worthy of our consideration can possibly 
come before us; therefore I shall be most 
heartily for the question. 


Mr. Henry Pelham spoke against the Pe- 
tition : 


Sir; I cannot say, indeed, with the 
gentleman who last, that I have 
been in daily expectation of this Petition ; 
on the contrary, 1 was in hopes, as the 
eense of this House had been taken upon it 
last session, the Petitioners would have 
chosen a more proper time for renewing 
their ees than when we are upon the 
bnok of a war. Our situation is at present 
such, that to do any thing which might 
pasibly lessen the public revenue, would 
be acting otherwise than this House ought 
todo; the presenting it at such a critical 
juncture, seems really done with no other 
new, but that of reviving those clamours 
and disturbances, which were lately so 
artfully stirred up over the whole king- 
dom. It is impossible to talk either for 
or against committing a Petition, without 
entering some way into the merits of it, 
and into what may be expected to be done 
in that Committee : In this, if there is any 
uregularity, the gentlemen who have spoke 
for referring the Petition to a Committee, 
have been as guilty as those who spoke 
against it ;_but in my opinion, there is no- 
thing more proper to be considered at 
present, than whether or no there can pos- 
sbly be any thing proposed in that Com- 
mittee, for ing the grievances com- 
plained of in the Petition; for if no pre- 
seat redress can be thought of, it would 
not be very consistent with the dignity of 
this House, to go into a Committee upon 
any affair, only to stare at one another, 
and then to break up without hearing any 
thing proposed, or coming to any one re- 
solution ; and as yet I have heard nothing 
mentioned, nor so much as hinted at for us 
todo in that Committee, but what might 
probably diminish the public revenue, 
which is a risque we ought not to run at 
present. I am very sensible of the great 
enormities committed by the Smugglers, 
oeoaly in the adjacent counties. The 
open and outrageous manner in which they 

on their frauds is well known; but that 
hethod of smuggling is much more expen- 
ave, difficult, and dangerous, than the pre 
vate way they had of carrying on that 
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practice, before the laws of the excise were 
joined to those of the customs; it is like. — 
wise well known, how many seizures have 
lately been made, and how many of those 
smugglers have been quite ruined and 
undone ; this must necessarily discourage 
any new undertakers in that way, and will 
certainly put an end to that practice.. I 
shall not now pretend to say, what increase 
has been made to the public revenue, by 
subjecting tea, coffee, and chocolate to the 
laws of excise, but it is certain that branch 
of the revenue has been since that time 
increased, and I cannot think but there 
was more smuggling before than since that 
alteration was made; there were not in- 
deed so many seizures made before, nor 
was smuggling formerly carried on in so 
open or so violent a manner; so that it 
has since made a great deal more noise, 
and from thence most people conclude, 
falsely I believe, that smueelil has lately 
increased.—It is true, most of those things 
now under the laws of excise, are not so 
much followed after as tea, which indeed 
makes a difference as to the number of 

ersons who are thereby subjected to the 
Excise laws; but as to those who by their 
being manufacturers of such other com- 
modities, are subjected to such laws, they 
certainly have as much reason to.complain 
of grievances, as the dealers in coffee and 
tea can possibly have; and therefore they 
have as good reason to apply to parliament 
for relief. Have not the malsters, brewers, 
soap-boilers, and a great many others, as 
good a title to all the liberties and privi- 
leges of Englishmen, as the dealers in cof- 
fee and tea, or any other subjects? and 
the reason for distinguishing both from the 
rest of their countrymen is, because the 
public utility and the nature of their busi- 
ness, make it absolutely necessary to do 
so; If we then take the case of the petiti- 
tioners into our consideration, can we ex- 
pect but all the other sorts of traders, 
who are, or imagine themselves in the same 
circumstances, will not apply to us for re- 
lief? and will it be consistent with the jus- 
tice of parliament, not to take their cases 
under our consideration, as well as the case 
of the petitioners? thus shall we open a 
door for a great deal more business, than 
we shall have time to dispatch in this ses- 
sion or in this parliament. In the present 
case, gentlemen ought to consider, that 
the duties upon coffee and tea are appro- 

riated to the payment of the public 
sleds ; and therefore, before we attempt 
any alteration, as to the method of collecte. 
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ing it, or any thing that may possibly 
diminish it, we ought to have the consent 
of those who are interested therein; and 
in case of a diminution we ought to be well 
assured of the means to make it up in ano- 
ther way. I have always had, and shall 
have as great a regard to the interest of 
the subject, as any member of this House ; 
and I do not doubt but the honourable 
gentleman who spoke last has the same: 
but I never could think the taking care of 
the subject, and of the public revenue, 
were distinct considerations ; thcy are cer- 
tainly the same, and in all our deliberations 
in this House we ought to have a regard to 
both. I agree, that something may, and 
ought to be done, for putting an imme- 
diate stop to the present practice of smug- 
gling, but I think it more consistent with 
the wisdom af this House, not to enter 
upon so copious a field at the very close of 
a@ parliameni; and therefore, as one that 
wishes well to the subject, as a member of 
this House, and as an honest man, I shall 

ive my vote for ordering the petition to 
fie on the table. 


Mr. Pulteney spoke next in favour of 
the petition : 


Sir; I find that all the gentlemen, who 
have opposed this motion now in your 
hand, pretend to be of opinion, that this is 
not a proper time for going into the com- 
mittee proposed. This was, I remember, 
the chief argument made use of in last 
session of parliament against taking this 
petition into our consideration; then in- 
deed they pretended, that the petition was 
signed but by a few of the dealers in that 
commodity: but this objection being now 
intirely removed by the gentleman who 
pices the petition, they are obliged to 

ave recourse to the other objection, 
which they then made use of. In last 
' session they told us, this session is near an 
end, we have not time now to enter into 
the consideration of the matters com- 

lained of in the petition, but next session 
it shall be done. Now we are in the next 
session, and in the beginning of the session 
too, they cannot tell us the session is near 
an end; but they Bay, this session will be 
but short, and as it is so near the close of 
@ parliament, we cannot now enter into 
the consideration of this affair, but it shall 
be done next parliament. What arrant 
trifling isthis? can gentlemen expect that 
this House wil] be treated in such a man- 
ner? who is the gentleman can promise, 
that this will be done next p ent? 
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can he, who fancies himself the greatest 
man amongst us, be sure of having a seat 
in next parliament? or if he has, can he 
be sure that his power and sway will 
be the same? but why should this be 
but a short session? There is no necessity, 
that I know of, for putting an end to the 
session so soon; if there is, why did they 
not call us sooner? those in the administra- 
tion have the sole advising of his Majesty, 
and it lies wholly in his breast when to call us 
together, as well as when to put an end to 
thesession. Shallour tradethen lie exposed 
to fraud and smuggling? Shall our fellow- 
subjects continue to groan under loads of 
oppression, only because they are resolved 
this session shall be a short one? The 
honourable gentleman, who spoke last, 
seemed to think that this petition was pre- 
sented with a view only, as he said, to 
revive the clamours, and renew the distur- 
bances that were last year without doors. 
This Iam surprizedat! Shall our oppressed 
countrymen be accused of having a design 
to raise disturbances, when they complain 
to Spanier of the grievances they labour 
under ? Shall those who sue to us in the 
most humble manner, and pray that we 
would take their case into considera- 
tion, and give them some relief if possible, 
be deemed seditious ? No, they cannot be 
so much as suspected of having any such 
design ; but if the present motion be re- 
jected, it will, and it ought to revive those 
clamours, and renew those disturbances, 
which were last year most justly raised 
over the whole kingdom, by a most wicked 
scheme which was proposed in this House: 
the nation will from thence most justly 
conclude, that the scheme then set on foot 
is not yet laid aside; they will have reason 
to fear, that an honourable gentleman may 
perhaps be able to persuade gentlemen, at 
the beginning of a seven years parliament, 
to agree to that wicked scheme, which he 
could not persuade them to agree to im- 
mediately before a new election. If our 
fellow-subjects were intirely relieved from 
the oppression of excise-laws, it might not 
perhaps be so easy to saddle us with them 
again ; but the gentleman is resolved to 
preserve this as a nest-egg, as a foundation 
to build on, whensoever he has a mind’ to 
take up again his favourite scheme. Gen- 
tlemen seem to be in a fright, as if the 
public revenue were to be diminished or 
taken away; but I am convinced their 
fears are groundless: all that is desired is, 
that we would go into a Committee, 
that we would take the affair once serious- 


23) 
ly into our consideration, to see if any 

ye can be done more effectually to secure 
the public revenue than it is at present, and 
ste same time to grant some relief to 
thse who petition for it, and have a right 
toexpect it. This will give us a title to 
return to our constituents with some confi- 
dace; and I can see no reason why we 
should leave to any future parliament the 
honour of doing a work, which will be. of 
ach signal service to their country and to 
ther fellow-subjects: the grievance now 
complained of was, without doubt, the 
foundation of that wicked scheme which 
ve had last year before us ; and I am con- 
vaced, no gentleman who had thehonour of 
opposing scheme, will agree to the re- 
jecting of the present motion ; otherwise 
th House must be much changed from 
what it was when an honourable gentleman 
© seeing the minority daily increase, and 
te majority sicken away, was at last forced 
umost with tears in his eyes, to give up 
his favourite child, of whom he seemed to 
have a most extraordi opinion, when 
he said, ‘ That gentlemen, who envied him 
‘other things, would some day or other 
‘envy him the honour of that project.’ 
1 am persuaded he stillentertains the same 
good opinion of it, and waits only for a 
proper opportunity to renew it ; for which 
reson he is unwilling that we should go 
mto such a Committee as is now proposed, 
lest we should sap all the foundations of 
ay future project for a farther extension 
of the excise-laws. 


Sir Robert Walpole replied : 


Sir; If I were to follow the gentleman, 
vho spoke last, in all he has said, I must in- 
trely neglect the question before us; but of 
late it has become so fashionable for gen- 
Uemen to run away from the question, and 
tay every thing their fancies suggest to 
them, that it is impossible to give them 
aay answer, and keep to the order of 
debate. I cannot comprehend how I come 
to be any way personal 
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ness, that after ten years endeavours for 
that purpose, no objection could ever be 
made to my conduct, except what proceed 
ed from something I had proposed or moved 
for in this House. I am not conscious to 
myself that I ever proposed any thing in 
this House, but what I thought consistent 
with my duty, as a member of this House, 
as a good subject, and as a servant to the 
crown; and in such case, gentlemen may 
talk of the privileges of parliament, and of 
the freedom of debate in this House, but 
if what aman says is to be misrepresented, 
and clamours raised against him without 
doors, for what he honestly and fairly pro- 

oses, or gives as his opinion in this House, 

must leave to the House to judge, what 
their privilegesmay in time come. to., As 
to the wicked scheme, as the gentleman 
was pleased to call it, which he would per« 
suade gentlemen, is not yet laid aside, I, 

for my own part, can assure this House, I 
am not so mad as ever again to engage in 
any thing that looks like an excise, thougit 
in my own private opinion I still think it 
was & sche. that would have tended 
very much to the interest of the nation, 
and I am convinced that all the clamours 
without doors, and a great part of the op- 
Sauipe it met with every where, was 

ounded uponartful falshoods, misrepresen- _ 
tations, and insinuations that such things 
were intended, as had never entered into 
the thoughts of any man I am acquainted 
with. 

I will now try, if I may be allowed to. 
speak a few words to the question now be- 
fore us, but must first e notice, that I 
do not remember any promise made last 
session, that this petition should be taken 
into consideration in this session; nor do 
I know any person that could make such 
promise, or that: can now say it shall be 
considered. of next session. I am sure I: 
never made any such promise; but I be- 
lieve any gentleman may say, that the next: 
parliament may, if they please, take the: 


y concerned in the | affair into their consideration ; and I think 


present question, yet most of what the | it is an affair of such consequence, that it- 
gentleman said seemed in a particular man- | will be more proper to eriter upon it in the: 
tet to be directed at me, which indeed | beginning of a new parliament, than at the 
& a subject I always speak to with the | very close of an old one. It has heen pre- 
preatest unwillingness, as it is very little | tended, that the alteration made some 
worthy the attention of this House. As to | years ago, as to the method of collecting: 


those clamours which were lately, or have 
a any other time been raised without 
doors, I know that all the means human 
industry was capable of, have been em- 
ployed to raise clamour against me in all 
parts of the kingdom ; but it is my happi- 

g } 


the duties on tea, has not prevented the 
running of that commodity, nor increased 
the revenue in proportion to the increase’ 
of the consumption; . to prove this, gene 
tlemen have been pleased to make compue: 
tations, but as was before observed,. they: 


' 
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took a very unfair method. As to the 
running of tea, the alteration made has not 
indeed entirely prevented it, but I am sure 
it has made running a great deal more 
expensive and dangerous; therefore one 
may with a great deal of probability con- 
clude, that no such large quantities of tea 
have been run since the late alteration was 
made, as there were before that time; or at 
least it may be said, that as all sorts of 
teas are now sold much cheaper abroad 
than they were formerly, and all our 
smugglers are become more cunning, 
and more bold and desperate, a great deal 
more of that commodity would have been 
run in upon us if that alteration in collect- 
ing the duty had not been seasonably made. 
As to the increase of the public revenue 
if gentlemen will take that branch of it 
at a medium for seven years before and 
seven years after the alteration, 1 believe 
it would be found to have been a grow- 
ing revenue from that time until the year 
1720, when indeed it began to decrease ; 
but that was not owing to the new arts 
found out by the smugglers, but to the 
increase of their profits by smuggong + 
for in that year the Dutch four ships 
at China, and the French had four more, 
by which they imported so great quan- 
tities of tea, and were obliged to sell it 
so cheap, that, they not only supplied 
those places we formerly used to supply, 
but greater quantities of it were run 
_in upon us, because the increase of the 
difference between the price of that com- 
modity abroad and the price here, con- 
derably increased the profits to be got 
by running, which made the old smug- 
glers run greater risks, and engaged a 
great many new adventurers in that per- 
nicious trade; and this is the true cause 
why that branch of our public revenue 
began then to decrease; but if the former 
method of collecting that duty had been 
then in use, it would have decreased 
much more considerably: nay, I do not 
know but it might have almost intircly 
vanished. Another mistake which gentle- 
men have fallen into is, they have, as to 
the produce of this branch of the reve- 
nue for last year, forgot to make any 
allowances for the large quantities now 
in the warehouses of the East-India com- 
pany, which must all pay duty before it 
can be removed in order to be sold for 
home-consumption ; so that to pick out 
any one year for determining the amount 
of that part of the public revenue, is a 
very fallacious way of computing, be- 
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cause it intirely depends upon the sales 
which the East-India company are pleased 
to make, and not upon the quantity that 
is consumed within the kingdom that year, 
and yet gentlemen have been so candid, 
as to pick out this last year, when the pro- - 
duce was less than it has been in any one 
year since the alteration was made, in or- 
der to compare it with the year immediate- 
Trees the alteration, when the pro- 

uce was higher than it had ever been be- 
fore and for this plain reason, because, 
when that alteration began to be talked of, 
every body imagined, that it would inhance 
the price of tea, and therefore most private 
families laid in great stocks of tea, before 
the alteration took place. When gentle- 
men talk of going into committees to con- 
sider of taking the duties off any commo- 
dity, they do not surely reflect, that it 
would be entering into an affair which re- 

uires the most mature consideration ; 

ere are many other duties which ought 
to be lowered or taken off, if we were to 
go into such a committee, I do not know 
but it might be thought more reasonable 
by many gentlemen to take off the duty 
on soap and candles, than to take off, or 
even to lower the duty now payable upon 
coffee and tea; but these considerations are 
what I cannot think proper to be entered 
upon in the last session of a parliament ; 
therefore I must be against it at the present 
motion, whatever use may be made of put- 
ting a negative upon it; the rejecting of 
it may perhaps be made use of by some 
gentlemen to raise new clamours, and to 
increase the number of cockades, with the 
fine motto of ‘ Liberty, Property and no 
Excise ;? but whatever hopes may be con- 
ceived from such low artifices, I enter- 
tain no fears about them, nor shall they 
ever deter me from declaring my senti- 
ments freely upon any subject that comes 
before this House—Hereupon 

The Speaker rose up, and said, ‘ Gentle- 
‘men, it is no business of mine to ap- 
‘pear on either side of the question: 
‘but it is my duty to take notice, when 
‘gentlemen are disorderly. There 1s 
‘nothing more irregular than for gentle- 
‘men to be personal in their debates, or 
‘to mention any thing that has been said 
‘in a former session of parliament, or 
‘even only the very day before.’ Upon 
this 


Mr. Pulteney stood up again, and said : 


Mr. ‘Speaker; It is certain there is 
nothing more irregular, than for gentle- 


7] 
men to be personal in their dcbates, or 
tomention any thing that has bcen said 
br any particular gentleman in a former 
diste; but if 1am the person meant, I 
enot think I have been guilty of any of 
these irregularities: I have said nothing 
bur what related some way to the qucstion 
© hend, or in answer to what had been 
saxi by some of the gentlemen who spoke 
before me. But now I am up, I will just 
mention one thing, with the indulgence of 
ths House, which the honourable gentle- 
man who spoke last seems to mistake; he 
seemed to me to talk as if gentlemen meant 
to take off the duty on ‘Tea: nobody I 
believe, has spoke of taking off that duty; 
bat if the duty be too high, or laid on in 
e wrong manner, if we go into a com- 
mitte on that affair, I doubt not but 
emehing may be proposed for securing 
the duty to the public more effectually 
than at present; and for levying it ina 
way which may be more convenicnt and 
sgreeable to the subject. We may re- 
member what was the case of the duty 
tpon Pepper; that duty was found by ex- 
penence to be too high; it was lowered, 
and even by the lowering of it, the revenue 
came to be acconsiderable gaincr. This 
may be found to be the case, with respect 
to tea, but this we cannot judge of till we 
g0 into a Committee upon it, and have all 
si proper for our instruction laid be- 
us. 


Sir John Burnard spoke next : 


Sir; The honourable gentleman over the 
way has endeavoured to prove by ar- 
gunent, the contrary of what is known 
tobe true in fact. He granted, indeed, 
that the subjecting of Tea to the laws 
oi Excise has not entirely prevented the 
running that commodity; but then he 
sud, if it had been subjected to the laws 
of Excise, much. greater quantities would 
have been run, because of the great differ- 
ence that there has lately becn in the 
pce of Tea abroad, and the price of it ir: 
this kingdom: now, I cannot believe there 


®, or has lately been, so great a difference’ 


between the price of Tea in forcign parts, 
md the price at our East-India sales; for 
its certain that our East-India Company 
must and ought to regulate their price ac- 
cording to the price it bears in foreign 
markets: they certainly buy it as cheap 
in China as any other company can do, 
and it costs them no more to brin g it home; 
therefore they ought to sell as cheap as 
‘ny company does, otherwise they cannot 
(VOL. IX. ] 
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pretend to sell any of their Tea in a fo- 
reign market; and it is to be hoped, they 
do not make use of their exclusive privi- 
lege, to lay a tax upon this netion, by 
making us pay dearer for their Tea than 
we can purchase it from others: this in- 
deed would give an encouragement to 
smuggling, but this would be owing en- 
tirely to their making a bad use of their 
exclusive charter. For this reason it is to 
be presumed, that in the year 1729, when 
the price of that commodity fell so much 
abroad, it fella great deal likewise at ovr 
East-India sales here; and therefore that 
difference, which the gentleman bu:it so 
much on, cannot be the real cause ¢f 
the decrease of that branch of our reve- 
nue since that time: but this is a fact 
which we ought to inquire into, ard 
a strong reason for our going into the 
committee I have proposed.—lt is true, 
the laws of excise do not contribute any 
thing to the encouragement of runn‘nz; 
this is what no gentleman has asserted, but 
I am convinced they have contributed 
nothing to the preventing of running, 
and I am sure, if it does not appear, 
that they have contributed very re- 
markably to the preventing of that 
infamous practice, we ought not to leave 
such anumber of our fellow-subjects, even 
for the space of one year, under the burs 
then of such oppressive laws, otherwise it 
cannot be said, that we have that recrard to 
the ease of the people, which a British par- 
liament ougitt to have, and I hope will 
have. The gentleman found fault with 
the computations made, but let him make 
his computations what way he will, I be- 
lieve it will be found, that the increase of 
the public revenue has bore no proportion 
to the increase of the consumption; and 
this last increase, which must be acknow- 
ledged by every man, is a good reason 
why the rule, which the gentleman pro- 
ar for discovering whether the rcvenue 

as been a gainer by subjecting Tea and 
Coffee to the laws ofexcise, ought not to be 
observed ; for ifthe consumption gradually 
increased for seven ycars before, and seven 
years after the alteration in collecting the 
duty on those commodities, the medium 
for the seven years after, must be much 
higher than for seven years before, and yet 
the increase of the public revenue cannot 
be said to be owing to the laws of excise, 
but to the increase of the consumption. 
As to the great quantities of tea now in the 
warehouses of the East-India Companys. 
and the larger quantities pretended to be 


cs 
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bought up just before the alteration took 
pace it is certain the company generally 

ave large quantities in their warehouscs, 
and sell them off according to the demand, 
which, as to our home consumption, must. 
be pretty near equal one year with ano- 
ther; so that ifthey have greater quan- 
tities now than usual, it must be because 
of the little demand there is for their Tea 
at foreign markets ; but whatever they sell 
for that purpose pays no duty, therefore it 
cannot be said, that the quantities they 
have upon their hands must all pay the 
duty, or that a variation in their sales can 
ever much alter the amount of that branch 
of the revenue. Whether large quantities 
of Tea were bought up just before the al- 
teration took place, is what I shail not 
now pretend to determine, but if we go 
into a committee on this affair, the ac- 
counts of sales, and the accounts of Tea 
exported in that year may be called for, 
and from them that matter ‘will appear ; 
so that every fact the honourable gentle- 
man has been pleased to mention, is a 
strong argument for our going into a com- 
mittee upon this affair.—tI find no fault 
with the duty on Tea being so high, I 
wish it were higher than it is, if it were 

ossible to collect it, because I look upon 
- it as an article of luxury; therefore, if the 
duty on some sorts of Tea were raised, and 
if all the Tea that shall hereafter be seized, 
was to be burnt and destroyed, I believe it 
would be much better for the nation: and 
this is an answer to what an honourable 
gentleman said, that we oughtnot to go into 
a committee, unless we are well assured, 
some gentleman has something to propose; 
though I do not allow his rule to he good, 
because, when a committee is resolved on, 
and prope! papers called for, gentlemen 
may from them find something very rea- 
sonable to propose to the Committee, 
which they could not before think of: but 
in the present case, this argument is of no 
weight, for besides that already mentioned 


I could hint at several other propositions . 


which may be thought reasonable. We 
are certainly in a wrong method at pre- 
sent, with respect to our duties upon tea: 
there is a very great difference in the price 
of different sorts of Tea, and yet our duty is 
upon all sorts of Tea the same; Tea of 2s. 
per pound, pays as much duty as Tea of 20s. 

er pound; and therefore, in my opinion 
if the duty were laid on ad valorem, neither 
the public revenue, nor the East-India 
Company would suffer so much by the 
large quantities of low priced tea, run in 
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upon us from Holland and Flanders. In 
cases, where the duty far exceeds the 
priine cost of the commodity, there 1s @ 
very great temptation for smuggling: a 
man has more profit when he gets two 


‘hundred per cent. on the money he lays 


out, than when he gets but one, or perhaps 
but 50 per cent, and this will encourage 
him to run a greater risk, and will engage 
more persons to become adventurers. 
Upon this consideration it must be granted 
that the lowness of the price of some sorts 
of tea abroad, may of late have contri- 
buted a little to the increase of smuggling; 
but no laws can in such case prevent the 
practice ; for where there is an excessive 
advantage to be got by a man’s being 
lucky, no risk can prevent his endeavour- 
ing to grasp at it, nor will the misfortunes 
of some frighten others from becoming ad- 
venturers : this is the nature of mankind, 
therefore it is vain to imagine, that the 
joining of the laws of excise to those of the 
custons will prevent the running of tea, as 
long as the advantage to be got by it con- 
tinues so extraordinary.—Though every 
man subject to the laws of excise is as liable 
to hardships as another, yet there 1s a very 
great difference between the excise upon 
tea, coffee, and chocolate, and the excise 
upon any other coumodity. By all our 
other excises, except brandy, but a few 
people, none but the first manufacturers 
are made subject to the laws of excise, 
and by most of them, there is a very 
great addition made to the public re- 
venue; but as to the excise upon tea, 
coffee, and chocolate, there is little ad- 
vantage got to the public by that method, 

et by that excise there are more people, 
i believe, made subject to those op- 
pressive laws than by all the other excises, 
And surely, when we are to subject any of 
our fellow-subjects to oppressive laws, we 
ought to consider their number, and the 
benefit which the public reaps thereby, in 
order to compare the two together, and 
from thence determine, whether the ad- 
vantage got by the public bears such @ pro- 
portion, as may justify the-laying so many 
of our countrymen under great inconve- 
niencies : this shews that the giving ear 
to the just complaints of the petitioners, 
lays us under no necessity of taking the 

case of any other set of men under our 

consideration. 

As to the consent of those, who have- 
an interest in the duty upon coffee, tea, 
and chocolate, 1 believe we need give our- 
selves ne trouble upon that head ; for as 
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ther are certain, that the Parliament will 
no alow them to be sufferers, they will, 
won as asked, readily consent to any 
uteration we shall make, especially when 
its for freeing such a considerable number 
of their felow-countrymen from great hard- 
thos ; but it will be time enough to think 
of this after we have come to the resolu- 
ton of going into a committee upon this 
uhir ; therefore that argument can be of 
w manner of weight against the question. 


Mr. John Cockburn spoke next: 


Sir; In our present situation, I would 
be very far from agreeing to any thing that 
could possibly diminish the public revenue, 
but lam certain the revenue can be inno 
danger by our agreeing to the present 
notion; for when we are in the eae 
tee proposed, if any such thing shou 
ofered, seademen wey freely give their 
negative to it, notwithstanding their having 


given their consent for going into a com- | 


mitee. I must say, 1 have not heard 
much argument fade use of by the gen- 
tlemen who have opposed this motion : the 
whole of what they have said resolves in 
ths, that the time is improper, because 
the session is to be but short ; so that the 
tree question now before us, is, shall we 
alow so many of our fellow-subjects to 
kbour under what they apprehend to be a 
grevance, without making the least in- 
quiry into their complaints? Or shall we 
utthree or four days longer than some 
gentlemen intend we should? As this 
ems the only question before us, it is 
eay for any gentleman to determine, 
which side he ought to take ; I shall most 
certainly be for going into the committee 
moved bor. 


Mr. Joseph Danvers said : 


Sir; I am so far from being for the ques- 
tion before us, that I think this House 
thews a deal of good nature, in al- 
lowing the petition to lie upon the table ; 
for, in my opinion, it ought to be rejected. 
Ishall, indeed, readily be for any thing 
that may discourage not only the running, 
but the importation of coffee, tea, or cho- 
colate ; for I wish we would or could be 
made all to return to the good old way of 
our ancestors, in breakfasting upon good 
English ale and bread and aiceee: Both 
the men and women of those days were, I 
believe, ag strong and as healthy as they 
are now, and yet what they made use of 
for breakfast, did not carry one penny out 
@ the nation: however, I think we may 
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find out a much properer time for inquiring 
into this affair, than the very last session 
of a parliament, and a session which must 
be taken up in considering things of much 
greater consequence, not only to this 
nation, but to Europe in general. An ho- 
nourable gentleman talked much of a 
scheme, which was before us last year, 
which he was pleased to call a wicked 
scheme ; but I differ so far from him, that 
I think the gentlemen concerned in the 
administration never did a thing so wrong, 
as the giving up that scheme: I then 
thought, and still think, it would have 
been very much for the interest of the 
nation, and I am sure that it might have 
been carried, if those gentlemen had not 
of themselves let it drop. 

Then the question being put, for refer- 
ring the said Petition to a Committee of 
the whole House, it was carried in the ne- 
gative by 233 against 155. 

February 5. Sir John Rushout presented 
to the House, according to order, a Bill 
to prevent the infamous practice of Stock- 
jobbing, which was read the first time, - 
and ordered to be read a second time. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Number 
of the Land Forces.| Feb. 6. The House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the Supply, - 
and the proper estimates being referred to 
that Coinmittee, 


Mr. Andrews* stood up and spoke as 
follows: 


Sir; By the employment I have the 
honour to be in, it naturally falls within 
my province, to take notice of the estimates 
which have been laid before us, relating to 


) the charge of the guards, garrisons, and 


other his Majesty’s land-forces in Great 
Britain, in the plantations, and in Minorca 
and Gibraltar, for the year ensuing: by 
these estimates gentlemen will find, that 
the charge for next year does but very 
little exceed that for last year ; and there- 
fore, considering the present state of af- 
fairs in Europe, which must be known to 
every gentleman in this House, I think it 
would be but mis-spending the time of the 
Committee, to say any thing with relation 
to the question 1 have now in my hand to 
move to you——The difference between the 
situation this nation is in now, and the 
situation it was in last year, sufficiently 
justifies the small addition that is proposed 


* Deputy-paymaster ef the army. 
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to be made to our land-forces; the addi- 
tion proposed is no more than 1800 men, 
and even this addition is proposed to be 
made in the easiest and least expensive 
way: we have now three regiments at 
Gibraltar, which have always hitherto been 
placed on the British establishment, be- 
cause, though they were sent there upon 
an enicrgency, it was never before thought 
necessary to continue them there; but 
since a war is broke out in Europe, it can- 
not be thought safe to recall them, and 
therefore in their place it is proposed to 
add 1500 men to the regiments we have 
now at home, and to place them for the fu- 
ture on the establishment for Minorca and 
Gibraltar. ‘This, in my opinion, is so rea- 
sonable and so necessary a demand, that I 
shall give the Conmmittee no farther trou- 
ble, but beg leave to move, * ‘That the 
number of effective men to be provided for 
guards and garrisons in Great britain, and 
for Guernsey and Jersey, for the year 
1734, be, eluding 1815 invalids, aud 555, 
which the six independent Compan.es con- 
sist of for the service of the Fi.:hlands, 
17,704 men, commission and non-commis- 
sion oflicers included.’? Hereupon 


Sir William Wyndham spoke as follows : 


Sir; I do not stand up to oppose the 
motion made by the honourable gentleman 
over the way; for as the motion stands, 
the number of forces proposed to be kept 
up for next year is, I find, no greater than 
that which was kept up for last year, and, 
according to our present situation, I do 
believe the keeping up the same number 
of forces will not be thought very extra- 
vagant; but by what the gentleman was 
pleased to say, there scems to be an aug- 
mentation designed; I shall therefore beg 
leave to propuse an amendment to this 
question, because, as to our own particular 
situation, we are still lett in the dark— 
There is no gentleman in this House, who 
can agree to any demand that comes from 
the crown more chearfully than I shall, 
when I see any reason or necessity for such 

“a demand: but when any augmentation of 
our forces, either by sea. or land, is de- 
manded, when any additional load is de- 
sired to be laid upon the people, while I 
have the honour to be one of the represen- 
tatives of the people, I shall always expect 
to have sutlicient reasons shewn ine, before 
I give my consent for complying with any 
such demand ; and therefore, upon every 
such occasion, I think a full information 
ought to be given touching the situation of 
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our affairs, that we may from thence judge, 
whether we ought to consent to what is 
roposed: nay, though no augmentation 
ad been asked, if nothing more were to 
be asked, but to keep up for next year the 
same number that was kept up last year ; 
yet, as it is a heavy charge upon the peo- 
ple, and cannot surely be always neces- 
sary, the consent of Parliament ought not 
to be expected, without giving us some 
good reasons for it.—For this reason, I 
hope, that sorne gentlemen who can inform 
us, Will rise up and let us know something 
of our present circumstances: it 1s high 
time we should know, not only our present 
situation, but likewise, what share we are 
to take, or if we are to take any, in the 
war now begun in Europe: it 1s chiefl 
with tis view, that Iam to offer an amend- 
ment to the question: my principal design 
in it is, that some gentleman may rise up, 
and give me some argument, afford me 
some cxcuse, for my consenting to lay a 
new load upon a people whom I knew 
to be already most heavily loaded. I 
know, Sir, we are in a Committee, and 
therefore I may be indulged im speaking 
more than once, for which reason I shail 
now add no more, but only move, that the 
words, ¢ Aud including the three regiments 
‘ of Tyrawley, Grove, and Kirk,’ may be 
added by way of amendment to the ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Henry Pelham said : 


Sir; My opinion is the same with that 
of the Lonourable gentleman who made 
you this motion ; the augmentation pro- 
posed is, I think, so very small, the manner 
of doing it so easy, and so little expensive, 
and the necessity of doing it se evident 
and apparent, that I did not expect that 
either I or any gentleman else should have 
been under a necessity of standing up to 
say any thing in support of the motion. 
The honourable gentleman, who spoke 
last, has proposed an amendment, and 
wants much, it seems, to be informed 
of our present situation, and hopes that 
some gentlemen will stand up and satisfy 
him: I do not take upon me to speak as a 
person any way concerned in the admi- 
nistration, I speak only as a member of 
this House, and, as such, J want no farther 
information ; the lights I have, and which 
every.gentleman in this House must know, 
are sufticient to enable me to give my vote 
in the present qucstion: if other gentle- 
men, whose curiosity may be greater than 
mine, want to know more than they yet 


5 
kicw, Iam afraid they will return from 
te House no wiser in that respect, than 
vicn they come te it; for gentlemen are 
not oblized to say more than what is ne- 
cary for their present argument; nor 
are tley bound, upon every occasion, te 
sity the private curiosity of other men — 
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against keeping up such a number of re- 
gular troops, as the majority of this House 
were pleased to agree to; but the reasons 
which then made me vote against the 
number proposed, seem to be good reasons 
for agreeing to what is now proposed. We 
were then in a state of perfect tranquillity, 


Excry gentleman must know the present | beth at home and abroad; but now the 


circumstances of affairs in Eurepe, and | 


from that consideration alone must see the 
necesity of the augmentation proposed ; 
the three regiments, which are at Gibraltar 
beve been, till now, kept upon the British 
elablishment, because it was not ex- 
pected, that we should have been obliged 
w continue them there: But since a war 
w broke out in Europe, since our neigh- 
bows have all great armies in the field and 
grat fleets at sea, would any man think it 
me or prudent in us, to diminish the 
arength of that place by recalling those 
three regiments? Or can any gentleman 
m this House think, that a less number of 
requiar troops at home is necessary now 
tthe ime of war, than what was lust year, 
im the time of peace, thought necessary 
for the detence of his Majesty’s person 
and government? Surely no member of 
ths House can possibly think so, and 
therefore I cannot sce how any gentleman 
can disagree with the question now before 
you; since all that is thereby proposed is 
bata small additional expence of 34 or 
33,000/. tothe nation. It is only an aug- 
mnution of our forces at home, equal to, 
and in the room of those three regiments, 
which it is now become necessary to put 
upon &@ foreign establishment; for after 
they are once put upon that establishment, 
fis certain they canrot be called home, 
whatever necessity wa may have for them 
here; and, for all tha€ has been former! 
sidtv gentlemen about numerous sane: 
mg Armies, I know very well, that while 
I served in another office, we never were 
able to make such a disposition of quarters 
% to have it in our power to call above 
three or four thousand men together upon 
tavemergency. For these reasons, Sir, I 
cannot agree to the amendment proposed : 
ea the contrary, I never was, I think, 
ekewrer in any one question I moved in this 
Howe, than E am in that which you have 
® your hand, 


M:. G. Heathcote stood up, and said : 


_ Sir: As the situation of affairs m Europe 
B very much altered since last year, so my 
inion, with respect to the army, is greatly 
enged. % was, "tis true, last- session 


scene is changed, and we are in great 
danger of being involved in that war, which 
is already broke out: do not we see the 
King of France, who for some years has 
been in a state of inaction and seeming to 
mind nothing but diversions, now settling 
with great application to public business, 
and following the footsteps of his ambitious 
eA Do not we see, that he by 
is armies, In conjunction with those of 
Spain and Sardinia, has in a very short 
time, over-run a great part of Italy? This 
has given the alarm to all the Princes of 
Europe, and certainly ought to give us 
some likewise. We are perhaps amongst 
the most remote from danger, but it ma 
reach us at last; and in such circum- 
stances, I should think it very unwise not 
to be upon our guard; for-which reason I 
cannot but agree to a demand, which in 
itsclf [ think so modeat and so reasonable ; 
and I wish that the present question had 
been agreed to without any opposition or 
debate, in order to convince the whole 
world that there is a good harmony sub- 
sisting between his Majesty and his Parlia- 
ment. 


Sir Thomas Lumley Saunderson spoke 


next : ~ 


' Sir; Notwithstanding what has been 
said by the two honourable gentlemen who 
spokelast. I am of the same opinion with 
my honourable friend who moved for an 
amendment to the question; for unless 
we are to engage, unless we are to have 
some share in the present war, I can see 
no necessity, nor indeed any reason, for 
the augmentation proposed; because I 
am very well assured, none of the powers 
engaged in war will attack us, if we have a 
mind to stand neutral ; and if his Maiesty 
were resolved to take any share in the war, 
or even to give the lcast assistance to either 
of the parties engaged, he would certainly 
have communicated his resolutions to his 
aero : surely those gentlemen who 

ave always thought, at least of late years, 
that an army of 18,000 men 1s necessary in 
times of peace, to support his Majesty’s 
government, can never think, that the ad- 
dition of 3,800 will enable him to take 
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any share in the war, or to give assistance 
to any of his allies; from hence I must 
conclude, that his Majesty is not to take 
any share in the war, so that the smallness 
of the augmentation demanded, which 
they make use of as an argument for pre- 
vailing with us to agree toit, is with mea 
very strong argument for refusing to give 
my consent.—But, Sir, the chief argument 
with me for being against the present 
question is, that I am afraid lest the num- 
ber of iorces kept up last year should come 
to be thought always necessary to be 
kept, even in times of the most pone 
peace and tranquillity; and indeed the 
gentleman who spoke last but one seemed 
to insinuate as much, so that from hence- 
forth we may reckon an army of 18,000 
men as a part of our constitution; and 
even this army it seems is always to be 
augmented, whenever any little quarrel 
happens between any two of our neigh- 
bours, and that whether we are to have 
any share in the quarrel or not: this is the 
principal reason, Sir, why I cannot agree 
to the question, as it now stands, and 
therefore I shall be for the amendment 
proposed. 


Mr. William Pulteney then spoke as 
follows: 


Sir; The honourable gentleman who 
moved the question did extremely well in 
opening and explaining it to the com- 
mittee, for itis in itself so dark and intri- 
cate, that without the explanation he was 
Seciande to give us, I believe there are very 
ew gentlemen in the House who would 
have understood it, or could have ima- 
gined, that a large augmentation was 
thereby mcant to be made to our land- 
forces in Great Britain: by the words of 
the question, no greater number of. land- 
forces than what was voted last year ap- 
pears to be demanded, yet when it comes 
to be explained, we find that there is a de- 
mand for an augmentation of about 2,000 
men: here is an urmy in disguise ; it really 
puts mein mind of Bayes’s army in the 
piay, for it would have been an army incog. 
if the gentleman had not been pleased to 
discover it.-—An honourable gentleman 
told us, that those three regiments now at 
Gibraltar, if they should once be put upon 
that establishment, could not be called 
home, let the occasion for them here be 
never so pressing ; this I cannot admit, I 
can see no impossibility of calling them 
home, though they should be put upon 
that establishment; but, granting they 


dingly make up the difference of the 
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were, have we not 12,000 men in Ireland, 
from whence we may call home as many as 
we please, upon any emergency: has not 
this been done in former times? And did 
not the parliament of Great Britain wil- 
avs 
and all the other charges that attende the 
transporting of them: besides this, cannot 
we call for troops from Holland, whenever 
we have occasion for any such ? Has not 
this likewise been formerly done? We 
know that the Dutch are by treaties 
obliged to furnish us with 10,000 men, if 
we should be attacked by any power in 
Europe, and that at their own expence 
too; though I believe, indeed, that we 
never had as yet any such assistance from 
them, but what the parliament of Great 
Britain was obliged to pay for—The gen- 
tleman spoke likewise of the disposition of 
quarters, and the difficulty of getting a 
number of men together, on any emer- 
gency. Sir, I have had the honour to 
serve in that office, as well as the honoura- 
ble gentleman, and I never knew a dispo- 
sition of quarters so made, but that almost 
all the troops in Great Britain could be 
got together by regular marches, time 
enough to oppose any enemy that could 
come against us, unless they should dro 
from the clouds; I cannot comprehend, 
from whence gentlemen imagine that such 
troops should be sent against us: must 
they not march, from their several quar- 
ters, to the sea-coast of that country trom 
whence they are tocome ? Must they not. 
have a fleet of ships to transport them, 
and a fair wind to bring them to this 
island ? Will not all this take up time, and 
that enough to give us an opportunity of 
assembling our forces ? This, really, Sir, 
to me seems to be raising fantasms in the 
air, in order to find pretences ‘for loading 
the people of England with taxes—The 
amendment proposed was not, I believe, 
meant by the honourable gentleman who 
moved it, so much to be insisted on, as 
to oblige those gentlemen, who desired us 
to consent to this augmentation, to shew 
us some reason for so doing ; and with this 
view I must join with him, and will be for 
the amendment, until I hear some reason 
given for the augmentation : if those gen- 
tlemen will vouchsafe to shew us any rea-~ 
sons for what they ask, and those reasons 
shall appear to be sufficient, I make no 
doubt but that my worthy friend will be 
ready to drop the amendment he has pro- 
posed; and, until some reason is offered 
to us, I think I have no occasion to say 
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any ing more upon this subject. When 
they have shewn us their reasons for mak- 
ing the augmentation, I shall either agree 
with them, or I shall endeavour to shew 
vbyI do not think the reasons they have 
offered sufficient. 

Mr. Pelham stood up again, and ex- 
plained what he had before said, with 
respect to the calling home the regiments 
fom Gibraltar, and with respect to the 
disposition of quarters. 


Mr. Walter Plumer said : 


Sir; I cannot but think that it is highly 
reasonable, for gentlemen to expect a little 
more satisfaction than what they have yet 
got, as to the necessity for this augmen- 
tston before they agree to it: this House 
has always been said to hold the purse of 
the people ; but if we should agree to any 
tax or measure, which may oblige us to 
lad the people with taxes, without the 
least reason assigned, we could not justly 
be said to be masters of the purse of the 
people; we could be only the slaves who 
carry it, in order to open it as often, and 
as wide as our masters shall please to de- 
mand. From all that has n said, I 
cannot sce, that we are in any immediate 
danger either at home or abroad ; and I 
am afraid, that the putting of those three 
regiments upon the establishment of Gib- 
raltar, may be done with a view to make 
the pecs of this nation feel the expence 
ef that place, in order to make them sick 
of it, and so to induce them the more ea- 
sly to agree to the delivering it up. 


Mr. Digby spoke as follows: 


Sir; The number of land-forces now 
Pema Ore meee enue ee 
» 1 must own to be but very in- 
considerable: But as the number voted 
lat year was by many thousands more 
than I pone necessary, I must now 
look upon all those thousands, as an ad- 
dition made this year to the number of 
our land-forces; and as that addition is 
much larger than I can judge to be neces- 
tary, froma all that I haveheard from those 
gentlemen who are so fond of increasing 
our army, I cannot but be against any 
new levies—Gentlemen tell us, That the 
co of the augmentation proposed 
be no more than 34 or 35,000/. But 

to this I must add the expence of those 
many thousands, which last year I thought 
very unnecessary to be kept up, and in 
this light the additional expence of our 
amy for this year will amount almost to 
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hundreds’ of thousands: Besides, those 
gentlemen seem to forget, that every man 
added to the army is a man taken from the 
labour and industry of their country ; and 
with this view the real Joss to the nation 
will amount to double that sum. Do they 
think that the labour of a working man is 
to be valued at nothing? I believe at the 
most modest computation, the labour of 
every working man in the kingdom, one 
with another, brings in 20/. to his country s 
It is by the labour and industry of such © 
men, that the trade, and consequentl 
the riches and the power of this nation 1s 
supported; therefore the taking any such > 
man from his labour, must be doing a real 
injury to his country—What was men- 
tioned by an honourable gentleman affords 
me a most melancholy consideration : He 
was afraid lest an army of at least 18,000 
men should come tobe made a part of our 
constitution; I am of opinion, that the 
alee fears are by much too well 
ounded ; for there are so many gentle- 
men, who secm to look upon an army of 
18,000 men as always necessary for the 
support of our government; that though 
we have for some years past been in a 
state of the most profound peace, we 
have never been able to reduce our army 
below that number; but, as that number 
is not necessary in time of peace; as I 
think it is sufficient, even though we were 
in some little danger of a war, I cannot 
agree to any augmentation, unless I see 
some greater necessity for it than has been 
yet shewn. 7 


Sir William Wyndham stood up again, — 
and said: 

Sir; My honourable friend has done me 
justice, in saying, theamendment I moved 
for, was principally with a view of having 
a little information from some gentleman 
in the administration, as to our present 
situation, in order that I may from thence 
be able to judge of the necessity of com- 
plying with the demand made by the 
crown: This is, I think, no more than 
what the parliament ought to desire, and 
certainly has aright to expect; and there- 
fore I cannot even yet think, but that 
some gentleman, who is qualified for that 
purpose, will give us at least as much in- 
formation about our present circumstances, 
as may enable us to give some reason for 
our consenting to the augmentation now 
demanded. 


Sir Robert Walpole rose up and spoke 
as follows: 4 : 
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Sir; Though I had resolved to sit still 
and say nothing im the present debate, yet, 
as I believe myself pointed at by the ho- 
nourtable gentleman who spoke last, when 
I find myself so often called upon, I can- 
not forbear giving some answer to what 
gentlemen have been pleased tosay against 
the small augmentation of our forces, 
which has been proposed. As to the in- 
formation which gentlemen are so fond of 
having, 1 do not really know what they 
mean by it, or what they want to be in- 
formed about: It is publicly known, that 
there is a war now broke out in Europe, 
even his Majesty in his speech has taken 
notice of it, and in the same speech his 
Majesty has been pleased to declare to us, 
that he is yet no way engaged in the war, 
mor would determine himself till he had 
examined the several facts alledged by 
both parties: This, Sir, is a deliberation 
consistent with the wisdom of his Ma- 
‘ph councils, and from thence we may 

assured, that we are not as yet any way 
concerned in the present war; we may, It 
is true, be concerned relatively and con- 
sequentially; but, from what his Majesty 
himself has told us, we must conclude that 
we are under no present engagements ; and 
therefore I must thmk it strange m gen- 
tlemen to expect or desire any declaration 
om his Majesty, or those who hive the 
honour to serve him, before any resolu- 
tion has been taken, nay, even before his 
Majesty could possibly have an opportunity 
to inquire into those facts, which he has 
told us, he will thoroughly examine before 
he determines what to do.—But as it is a 
matter of the utmost consequence to all 
the powers engaged in the war, to know 
what part Great Britain is to take, or whe- 
ther or no we are to take any part in the 
present war; we may conclude, that they 
are allextremely anxious about knowing 
what we are to do. And surely, if there 
is any power in Europe, who may in the 
event become the enemy of Great Britain, 
particularly interested in, and therefore 
anxious to know the result of our delibe- 
rations, it would be avery good reason, if 
there were no other, why gentlemen ought 
not to expect the satisfaction they secm 
so earnestly to desire, especially before so 
full and so public an audience: This, I 
say, would be a good reason for his Ma- 
jesty nottodeclare his resolution here, even 
supposing he had come toa resolution; 
and till his Majesty thinks fit to publish his 
resolutions, gentlemen may believe, that 
peither I, nor any member of this. House 
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who has the honour to serve the crow, 
will be ready te make any declaration in 
this place, until we do it ex officio and 
by his Majesty’s orders—Now, Sir, with 
out any farther information, let us con~ 
sider the present circumstances of Europe 5 
we all know, and his Majesty has told us, 
that a war is broke out in Europe; we are 
not immediately .eoncerned in this war ; 
but as the too great success of efther side 
may endanger the liberties of Europe, we 
are certainly concerned in the event; and 
as we are concerned in the event, those 
powers, who may now, or hereafter come 
to think, that we are, in interest or self 
preservation, obliged to declare agamst 
them, willnot they, as soon as they begin to 
think so, endeavour to take us at a disad- 
vantage,and before we are prepared for our 
defence, in order to prevent our attempt- 
ing to put a stop to those ambitious views 
which success may inspire them with? Is 
it not therefore necessary for us to be upon 
our guard, and to provide in time for our 
own defence? Upon this consideration, 
the necessity for the augmentation pro-. 
posed, which some gentlemen pretend 
they cannot discover, is to me so apparent 
that it speaks itself; and the demand is in 
itself so modest, and so evidently shews, 
that his Majesty’s inclinations are to lay 
as few and as easy burdens on his people 
as possible, that I must say, the making 
of any difficulty to comply with it, does not 
testify any great respect towards his Mae 
jesty, nor a warm ailection or zeal for his 
government ;\ and therefore I hope the 
question will be agreed to without any 
amendinent.— As to the insinuations made 
by a worthy gentleman over the way, that 
there was a design to make Gibraltar ap- 
pear expensive, in order to make people 
sick of it, and induce them to consent to 
the giving it up, the repeating this insinua- 
tion is, I think, a sufficient answer to it; 
for to say that the ministry, by adding 
three regiments to the defence of Gibral- 
tar, are in 2 plot to deliver it up, hassome- 
thing so ridiculous in it, that Lam sure 
prized it should drop from that honourable 
gentleman; but I am persuaded he did 
not mean to be serious when he made that 
insinuation, and therefore I shall take no 
farther notice of it. 


Mr. William Pulteney replied: 

Sir; I believe most gentlemen, as well 
as myscli, whose expectations were raise 
when the honourable gentleman stood upy_ 
have mei with avery great disappointments 
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that gentleman, from whom we had reason 

toespect something that would have been 

fvagit in the present debate, has not 
oar told us, that we are to have no reason 
fot what we are desired this day to agrec 
ta: but has given us very little hopes of 
bmng, at any other time, that information 
vhich one would think a British Parlia- 
met micht expect. Are we to vote 
powerful fleets, and numerous armies ; 
aewe to lay new and great burthens on 
the people, and all this without being told 
ay reasons for what we are desired to do? 
What satisfaction can we give our consti- 
tuents, iPthey should ask us, why we have 
augmented our standing army, which 
must always be dangerous to the liber- 
tes of our country? Why we have con- 
sated to the increasing the public charge 
which is already heavier than the people 
cabear? Really, to this most material 
ad reasonable question, I know as yet of 
nd other answer we can give, but only 
tut his Majesty has told us in his speech, 
that there is a war broke out in Europe 
in which we have no manner of concern; 
aid his ministers have told us, that we 
wight to be afraid of the armies and fleets 
rased and fitted out by our neighbours, 
because they are under an abschite ne- 
cessty of employing all the armies they 
can raise and all the fleets they can fit out, 
in those parts of Europe which are most 
renote from us. We have zeal, Sir, I 
lepe we have all a great deal of affection 
and zeal for his Majesty’s person and go- 
verment, but do not let us allow his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, or even his Majesty himself, 
to expect such a blind zeal from this par- 
ament: it is inconsistent with the dignity 
of parliament, and I am sure ‘that parlia- 
ments, thirty or forty years ago, would 
hardly have been persuaded to have shewn 
‘omuch complaisance to the ministers of 
the crown.— What has been observed by 
tome gentlemen, I own, Sir, weighs greatly 
mth me: from the demand now beiore us 
we have reason to conclude, that 18,000 
men may be the number intended to be 
ways kept up within this island, even in 
the times of the grcatest peace and tran- 
quity; and that the augmentation now 
required ig done with a view only, that 
when such times shall again come, those 
im the administration may have an oppor- 
lunity to pretend great merit, in reducing 
the 1600 men now proposed to be added : 
we all know what jealousies and fears the 
people have entertained at the continuing 
ofthis army, during the last years of per- 
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fect peace and tranquillity both at home 
and abroad; and if that measure should 
be again attempted when those days of 
peace return, every man inust then con- 
clude, that that army is kept up, not for 
defending us against our foreign enemies; 
but for the satecy of those who have ren- 
dered themselves odious among the people, 
and for defending them against the resent- 
ment of an injured anda plundered nation: 
if this should ever happen to be our un- 
fortunate condition, the people willcer- . 
tainly make astruggle for the prescrvation . 

of their ancient constitution; this will 
certainly be the case; I know it must be 
the case, and when it is, I hope those who 
shall briag us undersuch hard circumstances 
will find, that even this army of 18,000 
men will not be able to stand against the 
whole people of England. I have a great 
opinion of many gentlemen who have now 
commands in the army, and if such a case 
should happen, while they have any com- 
mand, I make no doubt but they would 
behave as their predecessors did at the re- 
volution ; I dare say, that most of them 
would soon be found, of the people’s side 
of the question.—If we are, Sir, to have 
any share in the war, the addition of 1800 
men is but a bauble; and if we are to have 
no share, why should we bring any addi- 
tional expence upon the people? The ho- 
nourable gentleman would not say posi- 
tively, that we were engaged or were not 
engaged, or that we wcre or were not to 
be engaged, but that we might be engaged 
relatively and consequentially ; aid this 
refined quibbling, Sir, is, it seems all the 
satisfaction, all the reasons he will vouch- 
safe to give gentlemen, for agrceing to the 
demand now made upon them. Is an 
English House of Commons to take this 
as a reason for breaking in upon their con- 
stitution, and for loading their constituenta 
with taxes? Surely, Sir, let our condition 
be never so bad, and I believe it is bad 
enough, if the advice of parliament is 
wanted on that occasion, if their assistance 
be desired, they ought to have a full in- 
formation of the present circumstances of 
the nation, and they ought to have suffi- 
cient reasons given for the dermand that is 
made. But it seems we are for the future 
to have no other reason given us for com- 
plying with any demand that comes from 
the crown, but only because it i3 asked s 
and it any gentleman scruples to take that 
as a swhcient reason, he is, it seems, al- 
ways to ve told, that his not agreeing 
readily to the demand will be looked upog 
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‘Rs a want of respect to the crown: let us, 
Sir, have all due respect to the crown, but 
for God’s sake let us have likewise some 
regard to ourselves and to our fellow-sub- 
jects, without which I am sure we have no 
business here, nor can the nation ever reap 
‘any benefit from our meeting in this 
piace.—The extraordinary expence of the 
augnicntation now asked for, is said to be 
but 3+ or 85,C00/. It is, at least, $5,000/. 
which is a sum that may, perhaps, sound 
but little inthose cars which areaccustomed 
to miulions, yet it is a great sum, and will 
be thought so by the people of England, 
who are alroady over-burdened with taxes 
and inpesitions: it isan additional expence 
which no man ought to consent to, unless 
he sees an absolute necessity for so doing: 
the honourable gentleman, it is truc, says 
that the necessity is apparent, and that it 
speaks for itsclf; it is well it does so, for 
no gentleman has as yet thought fit to say 
any thing for it; but as I neither can see 
this apparent necessity, nor hear it speak 
for itself, I must therefore as yet be for 
the amendment which has been proposed. 


Sir William Yonge replied: 


Sir; The question now before us is, in 
my opinion, so reasonable, and the ad- 
‘ditional expence, which the honourable 
‘gentleman, who spoke last, was pleased to 
‘call a great sum, ts, I think, so far other- 
wise, that I believe every gentleman in this 
‘House, when he heard this motion made, 
was surprized at the modesty of the de- 
‘mand, and could not but admire his Ma- 
jesty’s wisdom and the great care he had 
‘of doing nothing that might be burden- 
some to his pecple-—Gentlemen may, if 
they will, shut their eyes, and not see 
that object which stands before them 
‘in the clearest light ; but the necessity of 
what is now proposed is to me as epparent 
as the sun at noon-day. Though we be 
not as yet any way engaged in the war 
now carried on in Eurepe, yet no man 
‘can answer for future events, ner can 
‘we know what resolutions foreign courts 
‘may hereafter come to: It Is for this rea- 
‘son, that we ought to be always well pro- 
vided for our defence against any sudden 
attempts, that may be resolved ou or made 
‘against us; and we certainly cught to be 
better provided for our def.nce, when our 
neighbours are at war, than when they are 
in a state of profound tranquillity. VWehen 
they are at war, they always have armies in 
the field, and fleets at sea; they have 
many pretences for marching their amnies 
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wherever they have a mind, and for fitting 
out what fleets, and at what places they 
think proper; with some of these they oe 
come upon us unawares, and when we thin 
that their warlike preparations are designed 
against those they are actually at war 
with. Whereas, in time of peace, though 
they have standing armies, yet those ar- 
mies are dispersed and in quarters; and if 
any number of them should be gathered 
together, and prepared for an expedition, 
we should have a right to demand. the 
reasonfor such preparations; and we could 
easily judge, phedier or no they were, or 
could be designed against us; as to their 
fleet it is the same, though in time of peace 
they have ships of war, as well as other 
ships, yet their men of war are mostly 
laid up in their docks, and their other 
ships employed in their proper business ; 
and if they should begin to fit out a fleet, 
and prepare for a naval expedition, we 
should have a right to demand whither they 
were designed; and could easily judge, 
whether or no they could be intended for 
an invasion upon us; in either of which 
cases, we should have time to prepare for 
giving them aprcper reccption: From this 
consideration it appears evident to me, 
that it is necessary for us to have both a 
great fleet at sea, and a more numerous 
army at land, when our neighbours are 
engaged in war, than we have occasion for 
when they are all in a profound peace ; 
and I cannot but think that the augmen- 
tation now proposed is the least that can 
be judged necessary—As to the conjec- 
tures, Sir, which gentlemen have been 
pleased to throw out, of what may be in- 
tended when peace shall be again restored 
to Europe, I think no gentleman now in 
this House is any way concerned in them, 
or obliced to give any answer to what has 
been said upon that subject: If what 
oucht to be then done be not done, let 
those who shall then have the honour to 
advise the King answer for it; but a sup- 
position that they will not do their duty, 
cin be no reason for us to neglect or to 
refuse doing our duty upon the present 
emergency. The honourable gentleman 
was pleased to sav, that he had heard no 
body speak, or give any reason for the ne- 
cessity of the augmentation proposed ; if 
it be so, I am sure I have heard no gentle- 
man cay any thing against it, and there- 
ture, since nothing has been said of either 
side of the question, let every gentleman 
give his Vote, according to what his 
thoughts may suggest to him. : 
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Sir Joseph Jekyll said : 

St; As I shall always shew a read 
¢ompliance with any demands, which his 
Majesty shall please to make, when I see 
dey are requisite for supporting or de- 
fending the honour and interest of this 
gation: so I shall always be extremely 
cautious of agreeing to any thing, that 
may bring new loads upon the people, 
by increasing the public expence, un- 
less when I plainly see an absolute ne- 
cesity for it; and therefore, Sir, I cannot, 
for all I have yet seen or heard, agree to 
the present motion. I am not ignorant of 
the present state of affairs abroad, but as 
we are not as yet any way engaged in the 
uatel, 1 can see no danger we are in 
ts any power abroad, and therefore can 
fnd no reason for our making any addi- 
tonal provision for our defence; for though 
we were really insome danger, we have, in 
my opinion, sufficiently provided against 
it, by the large armaments we have already 
voted for the sea-service, which, as it 1s 
our natural defence, was cheerfully, and, I 
msy say, unanimously agreed to: Nay, 
if we were to give some assistance to 
some of the powers engaged in the 
wa, which no gentleman has yet said 
weare, itis certain that we may assist 
them as effectually by our fleet as by our 
lind-forces, and in such case I should be 
for augmenting our naval force rather than 
our land-army.—The honourable gentle- 
man, who spoke last, endeavoured to shew, 
that we ought to be better provided for 
our defence, when our neighbours are en- 
gaged in war, than when they are in a 
profound peace ; but in my opinion, if we 
are no way engaged in the quarrel, we 
have then less occasion to provide for our 
defence; because when our neighbours 
are engaged against one another, they 
wil certainly be so far from doing any 
thng that may disoblige us, that we must 
then be courted by both parties, if not for 
our assistance, at least for this, that we 
observe an exact neutrality; and to me 
It really seemsa paradox to say, that any na- 
ton in Europe will be the more ready to 
attack us, because they are already deeply 
engaged against another enemy. For this 
reason I must conclude, that we are in no 
danger of being attacked, until we come 
toa resolution to join one side or other ; 
when we have once come to such a reso- 
lution, we ought to provide for effence, as 
vellas defence, and until then we ought to 
save as much as possible, that we may be 
able to execute our resolution, when 
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with the more vigour—Gentlemen talk 
of France, and of the great armies they 
have in the field, and the great fleets they 
have at sea; but I am sure we can be at 
present under noapprehensions fromthem : 
that nation has now work enough upon 
their hands, in sending two great armies 
to different parts of the world, and pro- 
viding at the same time for their own se- 
curity at home ; and whatever fleets they 
may have at sea, it is certain, that they 
will have occasion for them elsewhere ; 
nay, even though they had not, I doubt 
much if it be in their power to send any 
such ficets to sea, as could give us just 
cause of fear, When gentlemen talk of 
invasions, I hope they do not think that 
this nation is to be conquered by ten or 
twelve, thousand men; and unless they 
could send at once such an army, as would 
be able to conquer the nation, any lesser 
number would be just so many men thrown 
away ; for our fleet would not only pre- 
vent succours from coming to them, but 
would likewise prevent its being in the 
power of those who landed, to make their 
escape out of the island.—But besides, its 
not being in the power of France to attempt 
any thing at present against us, I believe 
it is not in their inclination: they cer. 
tainly look upon us as their allies, and have, 
I believe, good reason for so doing: I 
shall not enter into a disquisition of the 
many engagements we are at present 
under to foreign powers, but I am afraid ° 
they are such, that whatever measures we 
may pursue with respect to the present 
war, it will not be easy to reconcile. the 
honour and the interest of this nation. If 
our interest should call upon us to assist 
the emperor and his allies, I am afraid we 
must forfeit our honour to France and her 
allies; and if our interest call upon us to 
assist France and Spain, we must equally 
forfeit our honour to the emperor ; nay, 
if we should observe an exact neutrality, I 
am afraid both parties would have some 

ounds for accusing us of a breach of 
faith ; I shall not pretend to give names or 
epithets to any measure, or to any mi- 
nister; but a management, which has 
brought the honour and interest of the 
nation thus to clash, I cannot applaud.— 
As the design of proposing the amendment, 
which has been offered, seems to be only 
in order to procure some information, or 
some reasons for the augmentation de- 
manded, I must say, that if the demand 
on one side be thought so very modest, 


it must be granted that what is asked op 
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the other side is full as modest ; and if no- 
thing has been said for or against the aug- 
mentation, it certainly ought not to be 
complied with ; for there is an eternal 
reason against it, which every member of 
this House must know: the people of 
England are not to be loaded with unne- 
cessary charges; if this new charge be 
unnecessary, it ought not to be complied 
with ; and if there be a necessity for it, 
that necessity ought to be shewn to this 
Flouse ; the parliament has as good a right 
to have the reasons for any demand trom 
the crown laid before them, nay, a better, 
in my opinion, than the crown has to ex- 
pect a compliance, without shewing them 
any reasons for their so doing ; and there- 
fore, until some reasons be offered for our 
complying with the demand, I shall be for 
the amendinent. 


Mr. Talbot spoke next in favour of the 
augmentation : 


Sir; I am heartily sorry I should differ 
from the honourable and learned gentle- 
man over the way, with whom I have al- 


[2so 
had but a small number of regular forces 
at home.—It is likewise certain, Sir, that 
none of the powers engaged in the war 
will attack us, or do any thing to dis- 
oblige us as long as we remain quiet, and 
they are under no apprehensions of Our 
going to join with their enemies... But 
when such a general war is broke forth in 
Europe, when the united forces of France, 
Spain, and Sardinia, are tearing the em- 
peror’s dominions in Italy asunder, are we 
to be altogether unattentive ? Are we to 
sit intirely regardless of a war, which may 
end in the total overthrow of the balance 
of power in Europe ? Surely, Sir, we are 
not ; and if we should resolve to join either 
party engaged in the war, or if either of 
them should but suspect such a thing, 
would not the party against whom we 
should resolve to join, or who suspected 
that we were to come to such aresolution ; 
would not that party, I say, attempt to 
make a sudden invasion upon us? For 
though they could not perhaps expect im- 
mediate success, yet it might give such a 
diversion to the arms of this nation, as 
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ways, until now, concurred in questions of : might prevent its being in our power to 


this nature ; and for whom I have the 
greatest respect and esteem. As I have 
always been one of those gentlemen, who 
have appeared against keeping up numer- 
ous standing armies in time of peace, I 
think myself obliged to give my reasons 
before I give my vote for the augmentation 
proposed ; for though I never thought, 
that we ouglit to kecp up a large standing- 
army in, tine of a profound ar yet 
whca there is a war actually kindled in 
Europe; when our neighbours are all 
making vast military preparations, I must 
think that we ought then to add a little to 
our forces both by sea and land, not only 
for our own security at home, but likewise 
to add to the influence which we may 
have, and ought to aspire to, with all the 
parties engaged in the war—It is certain, 
ir, that if there were no parties nor divi- 
gions among us, this nation would have no 
occasion to be atraid of ten or twelve 
thousand men poured in by surprize upon 
us; in such case I do not believe any 
power in Europe would attempt to invade 
us with double the number; but as thcre 
-are parties and divisions among us, and 
always will be, as long as we are a free peo- 
pie, ten or twelve thousand foreigners, 
joined by all the power of the disaffected 
amongst ourselves, might do us a great 
deal of mischief, if not overturn our pre- 
sent happy establishment, especially if we 


put a stop to their ambitious views, or to 
aati the balance of power in Europe.-— 
n this case, Sir, it is of no weight to say, 
that after we have come to such a reso- 
lution, it will be time enough to provide 
for our defence ; for, as I have said, the 
apprehensions of our neighbours may be 
sufficient cause for them to invade us, and 
those apprehensions we can know nothing 
of until we feel the effects of them; but 
even as to our own resolutions, they may 
happen te be discovered, as soon as taken ; 
and as it requires along time to raise any 
land-forces, and to discipline the men, so 
as to make them fit for service, it will be 
too late then to begin only to provide for 
our security at home; we ought, before 
we agree to any such resolutions, at least 
to be secure at home; and then, after it is 
taken, we may with ease provide for acting 
an offensive part——Upon the whole, Sir, 
ifany very large augmentation had been 
now demanded, I should not perhaps have 
given my vote for complying with that de- 
mand, without having been a little better 
informed as to the necessity for making 
such an augmentation; but the augmen- 
tation now askcd is so small, that I look 
upon it as done chiefly with a view of 
shewing the world, that there is a good 
harmony subsisting between his Majesty 
and his parliament, which, perhaps, some 


powers abroad.have been madc to doubt 
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of: and therefore I shall not only heartily 
coeply with the demand made by his Ma- 
jecy, but I wish that no sort of unwilling- 
ass had been shewn by any gentleman in 
ths House; for as nothing can give s0 
gx2t a weicht to the counsels of this 
nation among foreign princes, as a strict 
uion between the king and his parliament ; 
s nothing can give such a stab to our in- 
flsence abroad, as an ‘attempt to destroy 
that union; and if Great Britain should 
lose ail the weight it. has in the ‘scale of 
to what a pass it might bring the 
atairs of Europe I shall leave to gentlemen 
to judge-—In short, Sir, those who oppose 
m army, as well when it is become neces- 
sary as when it was unnecessary, I must 
t of having some other reasons for 
ther so doing, than those they publicly 
asow. Tome the necessity of the aug- 
mentation asked appears to be suiticiently 
evident, therefore I am ready to give my 
vote against the amendment adi Seto 
After him Mr. Wyndham spoke against 
the augmentation ; and then 


Sir John St. Aubin spoke as follows : 


Sir; I cannot persuade myself to agree 
tothe motion as it now stands, because I 
have as yet heard no reason given for con- 
mincing me, that the augmentation now de- 
manded is necessary; for though it be 
caled but a small number, yet to me and 
to all those gentlemen, who were last year 
a opinion, that the number of land-forces 
then voted was by much too large, the 
augmentation must appear to be very con- 
siderable, as has been already observed. 
By the arguments I had formerly heard 
for continuing the army, and the argu- 
ments I now hear for augmenting the 
amy, it appears plain to me, that some 
gentlemen are of opinion that an army, of 
at least 18,000 men, will always be neces- 
sary for the support of our government, 

consequently must become a part of 
cur constitution ; for when our neighbours 
sre all at peace, we are told that we must 
keep up at least that number of regular 
troops, because our neighbours have 
nothing to do with their troops elsewhere, 
znd may therefore make sudden and unex- 
pected invasions upon us; and when any 
two of our neighbours are at war with one 
another, which is the present case, we are 
told we must keep up a numerous Standing- 
Amny, because our neighbours have large 
Armies in the field, and great Fleets at 
sea, which they may turn suddenly against 
us——I have, Sir, a very good opinion of 
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the English Soldiery, and when they have 
been properly employed, and kept in ac- 
tion, they have always done great honour 
to their country ; but an army kept here 
at home, in a state of inaction, and wanton- 
ing in lewdness and luxury till they have 
quite lost the true spirit of Englishmen, 
and are become fit to be male slaves 
themselves, may easily be persuaded to 
make slaves of their fellow-subjects ; and 
therefore I shall always be against keep- 
ing up a numerous regular army within 
this Island, let the pretences for it be ne- 
ver so plausible : our government has been 
supported for many ages without any such 
army, and even during the whole course of 
the last two great wars, there never was a 
greater number of forces kept at home for 
the defence of this nation, than the ad- 
ditional number now proposed, above what 
I, as well as a great many other gentlemen, 
thought necessary last year to be kept up. 
Gentlemen talk of parties and divisions 
among us, and of its being necessary for 
us to prepare for our defence before we | 
come to any resolution; there may be 
little divisions among us, but as long as his 
Majesty enjoys the affections of his people, 
those divisions would immediately ccase 
upon the approach of a foreign enemy ; we 
would all then unite in the defence of our 
king and country ; and as to preparing for 
our defence, it is certain, that half the 
number of the troops we now have, would 
be sufficient to repel any such invasion that 
could be suddenly brought upon us; and if 
any design should be formed to invade us 
with a great number of troops, would not 
they require a great number of transport- © 
ships? could such a naval armament be 
preyatey without our hearing of it? and 
ave not we already voted a great naval 
force, with which we might easily block 
up our enemies in their own harbour ?— 
While the true maxims of English policy 
are pursued, neither his Majesty, nor any 
of his successors, will ever have an occa- 
sion for standing armies; the King will al- 
ways find a security for his person and 
government in the hearts and purses of his 
people; but ifever a vicious minister shall 
begin to act upon other maxims, armies 
may then become necessary to skreen the 
Minister, or even to support his master ; 
and such a minister may perhaps find a 
ane parliament, servilely and slavishly 
complying with his most unreasonable de- 
mands: this may support him for a while, 
but the spirit of the people will be rouzed 
at last, and even that army, in which he 
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puts his sole trust, may probably join 
with the rest of their countrymen, in taking 
vengeance on the man who attempted to 
enslave his country. 

This I say, may probably be the case; 
but as standing armies may be so modelled 
and managed, as to become proper tools for 
tyrannical power, thereforethere is nothin 
a free people ought to be more cautious of ; 
and as I can see no necessiiy for the aug- 
mentation proposed, I cannot give my con- 
sent to the proposition. I do not, indeed, 
know our present situation; but whatever 
it may bel must say, that if, by the igno- 
rance of him at the helm, if by his shifting 
the sails at every turn of the wind, our 
ship be brought into great distress, and 
our reckoning quite lost, he ought in jus- 
tice and modesty to resign the helm. A 
general council ought to be called, and 
every particular circumstance laid fully 
before them, that they may from thence 
learn how affairs stand, so as to be able 
to judge how to put the ship in a right 
Course. 

Col. Cholmondeley, member for Bossi- 
ney, spoke next for the augmentation ; 
and then the question was put upon the 
amendment proposed by sir William 
Wyndham, which was carried in the nega- 
tive by 262 against 162. After this, the 
question was put upon the first motion, 
which was agreed to without a division ; 
and then the following resolution was 
likewise agreed to, That 647,429/. 11s. 3di. 
_ be granted to his Majesty, for defraying 
the charge of 17,704 men for guards, gar- 
risons, and other his Majesty’s land- forces 
- in Great Britain, Guernsey, anc Jersey, for 
the year 1734. 


Debate in the Commons on Lord Mor- 
peth’s Motion for a Bill to prevent any 
Commission Officer, not above the rank of a 
Colonel of a legiment, from being removed, 
‘unless by a Court-Martial, or by Address 
v either House of Parliament.*] Feb. 13. 
Ihe Mutiny bill having been read a second 


* «¢ As this was understood to be the last ses- 
sion of the then parliament, the members in the 
opposition exerted themselves with an unusual 
vigour to give the nation very disagreeable im- 

ressions of the administration. The remo- 
val of the duke of Bolton and the lord Cob- 
ham from their regiments, was represented in 
the most odious colours as an arbitrary act of 
the minister, who was resolved to garble the 
army 80, that no officer in it should dare to vote 
against him in either House of Parliament. 


>y who knew better, were sensible that this 
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time, and committed to a committee of 
the whole House, 


Lord Viscount Morpeth stood up and 
spoke as follows : 


Mr. Speaker ; Though an army be, as 
yet, no part of our constitution, yet we 
find the parliament has of late thought 


eed 


neither was, nor could be, an act of the minis- 
ter; because his Majesty had aninherent right 
to dismiss er appoint what officers of the army 
he thought fit; and it is one of those exercises 
of power upon which the safety of the consti- 
tution depends. Notwithstanding this, the mi- 
nisters enemies were absurd enough to make a 
motion on the 13th of February, which tend- 
ed to an absolute unhinging of the constitution, 
because it tended to make the officers of the 
ariny independent of the crown.”’ ‘Tindal. 
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‘¢ Tt must be acknowledeed, the opposition 
were by this time irritated into such personal 
animosity against the minister, that they re- 
solved to oppose all his measures, whether they 
eu or might not be necessary for the safety 
and advantage of the kingdom. Nor indeed 
were they altogether blameable for acting on 
this maxim, if their sole aim was to remove 
from the confidence and councils of their sove- 
reign, a man whose conduct they thought pre- 
judicial to the interest and liberties of their 
country. They could not, however, prevent 
the augmentation proposed : but they resolved, 
if the could not wholly stop the career ot the 
ministry, to throw in such a number of rubs as 
should at least retard their progress. The 
duke of Bolton and lord Cobbam had been de- 
prived of the regiments they commanded, be- 
cause they refused to concur in every project 
of the administration. It was in consequence 
of their dismission, that lord Morpeth moved 
fora bill to prevent any commission-officer, 
not above the rank of a culonel, from being re- 
moved, unless by a court martial, or by ad- 
dress of either house of parliament. Such an 
attack on the prerogative might have succeed- 
ed in the latter part of the reign of the first 
Charles ; but at this juncture could not fail to 
miscarry : yet it was sustained with great vi- 
gour and address.”” Smollett. 


‘ The spirit of opposition was carried to such 
an excess, that the minority not only resisted 
every measure of government with unabating 
pertinacity, but brought forwards a question 
that had a direct tendency to undermine and 
destroy the constitution which they affected so 
zealously toadmire. In fact, this attempt had 
so direct a tendency to renew that military 1n- 
dependance, which in the last century had sub- 
verted the throne, and enslaved the people, 
that even those writers who, in other respects, 
invariably decry the Walpole administration, 
have pot scrupled to reprobate this proposal, 
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wid 


proper to keep a much greater number of. 


fares on foot in this kingdom, than was 
trewn in former times. I have always 
been one of those, who thought a much 
less number suificient for the defence of 
this nation, and the security of our govern- 
ment; but a majority of both Houses of 
Parliament have been of a contrary opinion, 
being thereto induced, as I believe, some- 
times by plots, and treasonable conspira- 
cies at home ; and at other times by the 
situation of our affairs abroad, and the 
precarious state in which the affairs of Eu- 
rope happened to be inatthattime. This 
has been our unfortunate case for many 
years » and it is to be feared that our 
case for many years to come will not be 
much better, so that it is probable that the 
same number of regular forces, or perhaps 
a greater number, may be thought neces- 
to be continued trom year to your 
therefore I think it isthe business of par- 
lament to put our army under such regu- 
lations, as may be thought proper and ne- 
cessary for the security of our constitution. 
—It is certain, a numerous standing-army, 
intirely under the influence of the crown, 
or of any one man, has overturned the liber- 
ties of most countries, and must always 
be dangerous to this; and though the 
parliament has hitherto thought fit to con- 
sent to the keeping up the number we 
have at present, yet it is well known what 
fears and apprehensions that measure has 
created in the minds of the people; and 


though it was supported with all the strength 
of their favourite aaah The metion related 
to the removal of the duke of Bolton and lord 
Cobham from their military commands. 

“Lord Morpeth, after the reading of the 
mutiny bill, rose, and concluded a speech full 
of trite reflections on a standing army, under 
the influence of the crown, on the danger of 
arbitrary power, and some inapplicable and er- 
roveous allusions to the constitution of Hol- 
land and Sweden, by moving for leave to bring 
m a bill “ For securing the constitutiun, by 
preventing officers, not above the rank of 
colonels of regiments, from being deprived of 
their commissions, otherwise than by judg- 
ment of a court martial to be held for that pur- 
pose, or by address of either House of Parlia- 
ment.” This motion was argued at great 
length, and with uncommon warmth; but 
though ancient and modern history was ran- 
sacked, and every topic introduced introduced 
which ingenuity could sugzest, few observa- 
tions worthy of record were produced. The 
minority were fully employed in defending 
their proposition against the charges with which 
it was overwhelmed by the ministerial advo- 
cates.” Coxe’s Walpole. 
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therefore it is become necessary for us to 
think of some regulation which may quiet 
them, by securing our constitution, as much 
as possible, against the bad consequences 
usually attenJing the keeping up of a 
standing-army; this may be etfected in q 
great measure, by making our army not 
altogether so dependent upon the crown 
as they are at present; for the less depen- 
dent the army is upon any one man, the 
less dangerous they must be to the liber 
ties of their country; and with this view 
it is that I shall beg leave to make a mo- 
tion, which will, I hope, meet with general 
approbation.— There is one power now 
enjoyed by the crown, which must always 
be attended with the most dangerous con- 
sequences; I mean, the arbitrary power 
now lodged in the crown of removing the 
officers of the army at pleasure: at present 
the crown, or rather the ministers and 
favourites of the crown, may Temove any 
officer of the army, without any reason or 
cause assigned, nay, even without so much 
as accusing him of any crime or neglect in 
his military capacity; and this power 
must appear to vey gentleman to be the 
more dangerous, when we consider how 
many gentlemen of the army have seats in 
this House, as well as in the other House 
of parliament.—In all the other countries 
of Europe which have any pretences to 
liberty, though there are perhaps rione of 
them that enjoy so much freedom as we 
do, yet there are, by their laws, some wise 
provisions made, with respect to their ar- 
mies: In Holland no officer can be broke 
but by sentence of a Court Martial;- but 
i Sweden, during the reign of their last. 
King, they were so sensible of the man 

inconveniences and great dangers of this 
absolute power, which their King had over 
the army, that upon his demise, they made 
a law, that no officer should thereafter be 
removed from his commission in the army, 
without the consent of the senate. This 
must shew what opinion all our neighbours, 
who have any regard for the hberty of 
their country, have of this arbitrary power 
in the crown; and, as I hope, there are 
no people upon the earth who have a 
greater regard to the liberty of their 
country, than the gentiemen who now 
hear me, I shall therefore, without farther. 
opening this affair, move, That leave may 
be given to bring in a bill for the better 
securing the constitution, by preventing 
the officers not above the cae of Colonels 
of Regiments, of such land-forces as shall 


jat any time be allowed by authority of 
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parliament, fram being deprived of their 
commissions, otherwise than by judgment 
of a court-martial to be held for that pur- 

se, or by address of either House of 
Pariament 


Sir John Rushout seconded the motion 
thus: 


Sir; The noble lord, who has been 
pleased to make you the motion, has 
opened it in so full and so clear. a manner, 
and has made it appear to me so reason- 
able, that I cannot help joining with his 
lordship in it. That a standing army is 
no part of our constitution, will not, I be- 
lieve, be denied by any gentleman in this 
House, it beingdeclared so by the mutiny- 
bill, which we have just now read a second 
time ; but yet our army has been kept up 
so many years, and is likely to be kept u 
for so many years longer, that it is hig 
time to provide some antidote for that evil, 
which every man so justly apprehends.— 
By the mutiny-bill it appears, that no 
common soldier can be punished or dis- 
- missed as guilty of a crime, till he be first 

tried and found guilty by the sentence of 
-acourt-martial; that the officers of the 
army should be in a worse situation, that 
they should be liable to be removed, as if 
guilty, without any crime so much as al- 
Jedged against them, or any trial or sen- 
‘tence, appears to me so inconsistent, that 

lam surprized some regulations in this par- 
ticular has not been made long ago. ‘The 
noble lord, who made this motion, taok 
notice that there were, and, I believe, 
always will be, a great many officers of 
the army who have seats in parliament; 
there are now above forty who have seats 
in this House; andthoughI have an opi- 
nion of them, and do not doubt but that 
they will act with as much integrity as 
any other gentlemen inthe House, yet as 
long as they are liable to be turned out of 
their commissions at the the pleasure of a 
minister, they may justly suspect that the 
continuance of their commissions may de- 
pend upon their behaviour in this House; 
and therefore it mustbe granted, that they 
are more liable to a ministerial, or a court- 
dependence than other members are; for 
which reason, I am sure that ¢hey cannot 
disapprove of a proposition, meant chiefly 
to sct them on the same independent foot 
that other gentlemen are on, with respect 
to their behaviour in this House: I can- 
not indeed apprehend, that a proposition 
in itself so reasonable can mcet with any 
opposition; but if it should, I make no 
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doubt of having the assistance of . thosc 
gentlemen of the army, who have thc 
honour to be members of this House, in 
support of a proposition designed for their 
security, as well as for securing the liber- 
ties of their country; I am only afraid 
lest modesty may make some of them with- 
draw: This shall besorry for; but I hope 
none of them will shew so much self-denial 
as to oppose the motion, only because it is 
for their private interest to agree to it. J 
shall not upon this occasion give the House 
any further trouble; the regulation pro- 
posed is .so ad ened reasonable and ne- 

cessary, that I do not think it requires 
much to be said, either to explain or en- 

force it; andif any objections should be 

started, I hope other gentlemen will take 

care to remove them, therefore I shall only 

second the motion. 


Mr. Clutterbuck stood up, and opposed 
the motion: 


Sir: Notwithstanding what has been 
said by the noble lord who made the 
motion, and the honourable gentlemap 
who seconded it, Icannot give my concur- 
rence. ‘Thenoble lordset out with saying, 
that a standing-army ts no part of our con- 
stitution; God forbid it should ever be- 
come so: But is certain, that the parlia- 
ment may sometimes find it necessary to 
keep up a standing-army from year toyear, 
for the support and defence of our con- 
stitution; and for this purpose it is, that 
the parliament has of late years consented 
to the keeping up of the army, which 
some gentlemen in this House have, in- 
deed thought to consist of too great & 
number; but I do not remember ever to 
have heard it so much as insinuated, that 
we ought not to have any regular forces 
at allin the country. The constitution of 
this country is the best I know, or ever 
heard of; and therefore I shall always 
think, that all that is incumbent upon us, 
is to preserve and hand it down, as it 1s 
now, to those that shall come after us; but 
if there were any flaw in our constitution, I 
am sure the proposition now made to us, 
would be so fur from mending, that It 
would intirely sap and undermine it. It 
has always been the undoubted preroga- 
tive of the crown, to make and remove 
the officers of the army at pleasure; this 
is a part of our constitution, and to m- 
vade the prerogative, or wantonly to rob 
the crown of any part of it, is certainly an 
invasion of our constitution, which people 
ought to be extremely cautious of; for if 
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we once begin to make alterations or in- 
povations in Our constitution, it will not 
be so easy to tell where it will end, or how 
fer we may go: If we once begin, we may 
be carried such lengths as may intirely 
sabvert that constitution, which has ren- 
dered this nation so rich and so powertul, 
and which makes us at present the hap- 
pestpeople upon earth. While the army 
continues in its present condition, while 
the officers dependupon the king for their 
commissions, and the whole army upon 
the parliament for its continuance and 
, our constitution cannot be subverted 

y our army, nor can we be in any danger 
from any number of regular forces so kept 
; but if this proposition should take 
place, it would make the army really dan- 
gerous to our constitution; the army 
would then become both independent of 
king and parliament, and might soon make 
themselves masters of both. There are 
many crimes an officer may be guilty of, 
which might givegood and sufticientreason 
to his Majesty to remove him, and yet 
those crimes may be such as cannot pro- 
petly be tried by a court-martial; for ex- 
ample, disaffection: His Majesty and all 
mankind may be fully convinced of the 
disaffection of an officer, though it may 
beimpossible to prove that disatiection to 
the satisfaction of a court-martial ; and 
yet the disaffection may he so flagrant, 
and so ready to break forth in some trea: 
sonable act, that the safety of the govern- 
ment, the very being of our constitution, 
may depend upon the immediate removal 
of that officer; and as this proposition, 
should it pass into a law, would make 
such officers the more bold and enterpriz- 
ing, the consequence of their disaffection, 
which could not then be immediately pre- 
vented, would’be the more to be deeaded. 
The noble lord mentioned to us the case 
of some of our neighbouring countries, 
but I must think, that when we see other 
people more happy or more free than our- 
telves, it is then time enough for us to fly 
to other countries to seek examples for our 
mitation: And as to the case of Holland, 
Icannot say I have lately considered that 


constitution, therefore I speak with un-- 


certainty; but 1 believe that as to their 
army their stadtholder has the same power 
that our king has; he may, I believe, re- 
move the officers of the army at pleasure, 
and for us to take from his Majesty that 
powers which . all his royal predecessors 
ve enjoyed, which even the states of 
Holland have trusted their supreme ma- 
(VOL. IX.) 
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gistrate with, would, in my opinion, appear 
very strange, especially since it must be 
granted, that his Majesty has never once 
made an ill use of that power, or done any 
thing to deserve its being taken from him. 
In short, I take this proposition to be a 
most dangerous innovation, if notathorough 
alteration of our constitution; therefore 
I cannot consent to it. 


Mr. Sandys said : 


Sir; Iam very much surprized to hear 
the honourable gentleman, -who spoke 
last, say, that this proposition would sap 
and undermine our constitution ; for if a 
standing-army be no part of our constitu- 
tion, as he himselt was pleased to admit, 
how can it be possible that any regulation 
with respect to our army, can sap and un- 
dermine, or indeed have any thing to dowith 
Our constitution ? It is certain, that our 
army is not as yet any part of our constitu- 
tion; but if a standing-army be continued 
for any time to come, upon the same foot- 
ing it is at ‘present, some future ambitious 
king, or criminal prime-minister may model 
it so as to make it not only a part, but 
under them, the whole of our constitution. 
The officers of the army and other depen- 
dents upgn the crown, may at last become 
s0 numerous in both houses of parliament, 
that they may come to be almost the only 
peuone to meet here, in order to make 
aws and impose taxes, and then to send 
their orders to their inferior officers and 
substitutes, to execute those laws, and levy 
those taxes ; and all this under the direc- 
tion of an ambitious prince or wicked mi- 
nister, who may make a blind submission 
to the most arbitrary commands, the onl 
tenure by which they are to hold their 
commissions, or even their seats in parlia- 
ment ; in such case I would gladly know 
where we could find the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the people of England, or any 
other constitution, but that of our King, 
his ministers, and his army. 

The prerogative of the crown, this power 
which our kings are said always to have 
enjoyed, and which gentlemen are so much 
afraid of the crown’s being robbed of, is 
but a very new prerogative ; for a stand- 
ing-army Is so far from being a part of our 
constitution, that until of late years there 
never was any such thing known in this’ 
nation ; until the revolution we never had 
any such thing as a regular standing army ; 
the army that was raised at that time, was 
raised to defend our liberties and proper- 
ties, and to assist a prince who came to 
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rescue us from slavery ; as soon as the 
canger was over, it was always understood 
that the army was to be disbanded, but the 
two heavy wars we were successively en- 
gaged in, made it necéssary to keep up a 
standing army during the reigns of that 
prince and his successor; aad ever aince 
that time there have always been, 1 do 
not know how, some pretences found to 
keep up a numerous standing-army, even 
in times of the most profound peace ; so 
that we seem now so firmly saddled with 
it, that Iam afraid few gentlemen in this 
House will live to see our present army, 
or any part of them, reduced. Before 
the revolution, those armies, by which we 
always so bravely defended ourselves, 
those armies, which made us a terror to 
our enemies, were armies raised among the 
people, upon the approach of danger ; and 
as soon as that danger was over, as soon 
as peace returned, the army was dis- 
missed, and the soldiers returned to their 
usual labour and industry; in those 
days it is well known that our mili- 
tary force did not intirely depend upon 
our kings. The King, indeed, had the 
chief command, but most of the other com- 
manders weresuch as were chosen by their 
respective counties, or such as held their 
commands by their tenures, and could not 
be removed from that command, without 
being legally found guilty of a ¢rime, no 
more than they could have becn removed 
from their free-hoids: Therefore, when 
gentlemen talk of the prerogative of the 
«crown, which they say is to be invaded by 
this proposition, they must be understood 
to mean only that prerogative, which has 
grown up since the revolution. It is cer- 
tain, that the prerogative of the crown has 
always been a very growing part of our 
constitution, and for this reason our ances- 
tors have often been obliged to clip and 
pare it, otherwise all the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the people would long ago have 
been swallowed up by the prerogative ; 
and, I believe, it will be granted, that the 
prerogative, even within these last 30 or 40 
vears, has grown pretty considerably. I 
believe every gentleman will admit, the 
power of the crownis now infinitely greater 
than it was for some years after the revo- 
Jution; and I wish that those, who now 
secm so tender of invading what they call 
the prerogative, would, upon other occa- 
sions, appear as tender of invading the li- 
berties of the people: this ought to be the 
prone care of every member’ of this 

ouse ; the crown stands in no nced of 
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any advocates here, because by our com- 
stitution, the crown may put a stop toany 
incroachment upon the prerogative, whem 
the incroachment is such as may not be 
thought necessary for the preservation of 
our libertics. The gentleman talked of 
innovations and alterations in the constitu- 
tion, as of something new and terrible; I 
do not know what that gentleman may 
mean by innovations and alterations ; but 
I am sure our constitution has seasonably 
met with many amendments. Do we not 
know, that formerly the crown not only 
named, but could remove the judges, at 
pleasure ; and this arbitrary re of re- 
moving, with respect tothe judges, was for- 
merly apart of the prerogative; but as 
great inconveniences were felt from the use 
that had been made of this power, it was 
taken from the crown; andthejudges, when 
once named by the crown, were bylaw made 
judges for life. This law, when first made, 
was certainly intended to make them judges 
for their own lives; but even this part of 
the prerogative has begun again to grow ; 
and those very gentlemen, the judges them- 
selves, have been prevailed on to find out 
I do not know what quirks and evasions, 
whereby they seem now to have fixed their 
right for the life of another person only. 
However, even as it stands now, the pre- 
rogative has thereby been diminished, and 
whether this was called an invasion, an 
innovation, or an alteration, I do not know, 
but I am very sure, it was a very neces- 
sary amendment, which has produced no 
inconveniences, nor any way injured our 
constitution; and why doing the same 
thing with respect to the officers of the 
army, should give such a terrible alarm to 
some gentlemen, as if our constitution was 
thereby to be sapped and undermined, I 
cannot comprehend. [agree with the hoe 
nourable gentleman, that our constitution, 
to take it in the general, is as good, if not. 
better than that of any of our neighbour- 
ing countries, yet in some particulars 
some of them may have the advantage of 
us, and in these we ought not to be. 
ashamed to take example trom them, and 
from thence endeavour to improve our 
own: For political constitutions, even of 
the best sort, are like the constitutions of 
human bodies, apt to languish and decay, 
and often stand in need of restoratives ; 
even our own constitution, good as it Is, 
wants every now and then to be polished 
and restored to its primitive lustre, and 
particularly that growing part, the prero- 
gative, aught sometimes to have its cunt- 


#3) 
benome branches lopped off, otherwise it 
may become too heavy for the principal 
sock: ‘This is what our ancestors have 
gien done, and this is what I think we 
may in the present case do, without the 
kast danger. The honourable gentleman 
took notice of the trials by courts-martial, 
snd said, that there were many things an 
oicer might be guilty of, for which he 
ought to be removed, and which, neverthe- 
less, could not be properly tried, oz, at 
kast, not fully proved before a court- 
martial; and he mentioned particularly 
the case of disaffection: 1 cannot grant 
that this is a case which can often happen; 
but allowing that it might, it is fully pro- 
vided against by the motion which the 
noble lord hath been pleased to make: 
Does not the parliament sit every year? 
And, m case of an officer’s being noto- 
neously disaffected, is it to be doubted, but 
that tie parliament would address his Ma- 
jesty to remove such an officer from all 
conmand in thearmy? And there could 
be no danger from the delay, because his 
Majesty could, in the mean time, suspend 
him, or even lay him under an arrest, if it 
should be thought necessary. 


Colonel Bladen spoxe as follows : 


Sir; I can by no means give my assent 
to the proposition now betore us, as it 
tends to the taking from the crown a pre- 
rogative, which, not only by our constitu- 
ton, belongs to the crown, but has, by ex- 

ress acts of parliament been declared to 
e solely in tlie crown; for a proof of 
which, d shall only desire the two militia- 
acts passed in the 13th and 14th years of 
the reign of king Charles II. to be read. 
(Here the Clerk of the House read those 
Acts.] Whatever gentlemen may say 
about our constitution, it appears by these 
acts, that the sense of parliament then 
was, that the supreme government of 
the militia, and of all forces by sea and 
land then was, and ever was the King’s un- 
doubted right; and that the King might, 
a pleasure, commissionate or displace the 
officers of the militia; and therefore I 
must think, that if ever our militia-force 
was under any other regulation, it was 
either a regulation which was not accord- 
ing to our Constitution, or it was a regula- 
tion which was found to be so inconve- 
ment, that it was very soon altered. 
Gentlemen may indeed say, that these acts 
eoncern only the militia, and have no re- 
lation to our standing army; but as our 
militia was found to be of little or no use 
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after our neighbours began all to keep up 
regular standing armies; therefore we were 
obliged to substitute, inthe place of our 
militia, a regular standing army ; and con- 
sequently, the same power over that 
standing army and the officers of that 
army, must be supposed to be vested, by 
these acts, in the King, as he is thereby 
declared to have had over the militia and 
the officers of the militia; and now to at. 
tempt to take away that prerogative, when 


_I am sure it cannot be said that any wrong 


use has lately been made of it, appears to 
me very extraordinary—lI have heard, 
that some gentlemen are so much out of 
humour with our present government, 
und so tired of our present happy estab- 
lishment, that they would do almost 
any thing to get rid of it; they would, 
for that end, even agree to the making 
a thorough change in our constitution, 
by forming it into a commonwealth; I 
could never indeed believe that there was 
any truth in these reports; I could not 
believe that there could be such a mad. 
man in this nation: But should this 
motion take place, if I could so much as 
believe that gentlemen were really serious 
in the motion they have made, I would no 
longer look upon such reports as chimeri- 
cal; for I never heard of any motion made 
in parliament, which tended so directly 
towards establishing a commonwealth, as 
the present does, except some of those 
famous motions which were made in the 
years forty and forty-one ; and I am per- 
suaded, if this motion should take place, 
it will produce the same consequences.— 
What! to create an army for lite, an army 
independent of the King, sure gentlemen 
are not in earnest, or they must have for- 
got the confusions, and the fatal effects 
which were formerly produccd in this na- 
tion by such anarmy. I thank God, I am 
none of those who are tired of our present 
happy establishment: ‘I think we enjoy 
our liberties in their full extent, and I° 
shall never give my consent to a proposi- 
tion, which would put it out of the King’s 
power to remove any, even of those offi- 
cers who are appointed to guard his royal 
person, without the consent of the other 
officers: It would be found to be a difficult 
matter to prevail with a court martial to 
punish or break an officer, perhaps, for a 
crime wich every one of that court mar- 
tial was himself guilty of. If the gentle- 
men of the army should once be made to 
depend only upon one another, they would 
soon be made sensible of their own power, 
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and we do not know what uge they might 
be tempted to make of it. In short, Sir, 
the proposition, in my opinion, tends to 
nothing but confusion; and therefore I 
am heartily against it. 


Sir Thomas Robinson spoke next against 
the motion as follows: 


Sir; I cannot help expressing my sur- 
prise at a proposition of this nature; for 
though it has been talked of without doors 
for some time past, yet I never could ’till 
ey believe that it would actually 

ave been introduced here; because it 
appears to me to be founded on a suppo- 
sition, that the same number of forces we 
- now maintain, is tor ever to be entailed on 
our posterity.—Had a proposition of this 
nature come hither from another quarter, 
founded on the perpetuity of the army, it 
would have been thought highly unrea- 
son»ble; and if a regulation thus founded, 
should pass this House, it may be made 
use of hereafter as an argument to con- 
tinue the army, when there is no longer 
any reason for it; and may be employed 
as a means to interweave the civil with the 
military power, and to make a military 
establishment a part of our Constitution.— 
As this question has been stated, the 
power of the king and the liberties of the 
people seem to interfere, and therefore it 
will be very difficult to speak in favour of 
the one, without being liable to be repre- 
sented as having a design to depress the 
other; but as the excellency of our Con- 
stitution consists in preserving a just tem- 
perament between the King, Lords, and 
Commons, and the right balancing the 
power allotted to each, we ought not to 
attempt to diminish the power of either of 
these three in any instance, unless by the 
exercise of power in that particular case it 


be fcund, that that branch of our legis-. 


lature is armed with a strength dispropor- 
tionable to the other two; and therefore, 
‘ before we concur in taking away from the 
_ crown the prerogative of ae ect offi- 
cers, It ourht first to be very ‘clearly de- 
monstrated, that the influence the king 
has at present over the army, is greater 
than is necessary for the security of his 
person and government, or greater than is 
consistent with the liberties of the people ; 
and this I take to be the very point. in ques- 
tion.—The very point now in debate seems 
to be, Whether the lopping off.so great a 
branch of prerogative fois the crown, and 
transferring it to the army, will not disarm 
the crown of a power necessary to keep 
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the army firm and steady to our present 
establishment ? and whether by trusting 1t 
in the hands of the soldiers, wemay throw 
a greater degree of independent strength 
into the army itself, than it ought to have, 
a much greater than has hitherto been 
thought either fit or prudent to intrust it 
with ?—Upon this occasion, 1 cannot help 
reminding gentlemen, what fatal conse- 
quences attended that law made in_ the 
year 1641, whereby it was put out of the 
power of the king to dissoive or prorogue 
the parliament without their own consent ; 
if breaking the balance of any of the three 
powers in the legislature, if the two houses 
of parliament assuming to themselves an 
independency not lawfully vested in them 
by our constitution, was attended with so 
many evils, what may we not dread, should 
we see the officers of an army not rernove- 
able, but by their own consent ? The his- 
tory of the last century fully shews us, 
what various scencs of confusion succeeded 
the fatal statute I have just mentioned, and 
every one’s thoughts may suggest to him, 
what must be the natural consequence of 
this, should it succeed.—If gentlemen will 
only recollect a little the Roman history, 
they will find, that whenever military go- 
vernments of provinces were given for life, 
or for a certain term of ycars only, or even 
when the army got the privilege of choos- 
ing their own ofiicers, the sovereign power 
came soon atter to be lodged in the army 
itself, and proved fatal to those very per- 
sons who had acquiesced under these ill- 
judged concessions; and I ain afraid, if a 
power should be given our army, that no 
officer shall be put out, but by the judg- 
ment and consent of the other officers, the 
next natural step for them to take will be, 
that none shall be put in or preferred, who 
have not their recommendation; for ar- 
mies are of such a nature, that they either 
must obey, or will soon command. Num- 
berless examples might be produced in 
support of what I have said, both from an- 
cient and medern history; but I shall not 
now enumerate particulars, with which’ 
many other gentlemen may be better ac- 
quainted than I am.—And that this has 
been the received opinion of our ancestors, 
since monarchy was known in this island, 
becomes evident by reflecting, that in all 
the struggles they had with the crown for 
liberty ; nay, even at the time of the late 
revolution, when every thing was thought 
of by the patriots of those days, for lessen- 
ing the royal prerogutive, so fur as was 
judged necessary for, or consistent with 
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the preservation of our constitution, I do 

no: remember to have read or heard, that 

tere was ever a mention made of any 
poiect of this nature ; and it is most cer- 
wun, that if such a project had been in 
force 50 years ago, our business in this 
House would now have been rather to 
have registered the edicts prescribed to us 
bythe army, than to have debated any 
turg that might affect a body of men made 
0 tomidable by their independency.—I 
vould ask the gentlemen, who are for this 
proposition, one plain question, Whether 
it be not absolutely necessary, that either 
the military power must be dependent on 
the civil power, or the civil upon the mili- 
ury? If from the nature of things one be 
necesary, the option cannot be difficult to 
mike, Surely, gentlemen upon this oc- 
cason, do not recollect the tate of their 
predeceszors in the middle of the last cen- 
try, when the parliament, by granting 
ch concessions to the army, made the 
amy svon hold them in contempt, who 
had thus made the military power inde- 
pendent of the civil magistrate ; I say, I 
aust take it for granted, that this part of 
ow history is intircly forgot, when see a 
(vestion moved in this House, tending to 
give the army that independency of the 
sate, which has formerly made, and in 
process of time, must again make parlia- 
ments useless ; for I look upon mankind 
in general as pretty near upon a level, in 
al ages, very strong temptations will too 
den get the better of the very best in- 
tention, and like causes will always pro- 
duce like effects. 

In my opinion, the great danger to be 
guarded against in all armies is, any step 
that tends to raise them to a state of 
independency ; and therefore by the wis- 
dom of the legislature, our army is so 
wisely constituted, as not only to be de- 
pendent on the annual votes of this House 
for its subsistence and continuance, but 
aso as to the number it shall consist 
of; then as to the nomination of the 
oicera, it has always been lodged in the 
crown, as it is highly proper it should, 
they have always been left dependent on 
the king, whose person they are obliged 
to defend, whose government they are in- 
tended to support. 

Thus is our army necessarily depen- 
dent in a double capacity, the whole is 
dependent on this House for its very ex- 
sence, which may be put an end to 
whenever any danger comes to be ap- 
Prchended from it, but the officers, while 
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the army exists, are to depend on the | 
king for their commissions, otherwise 
how could he depend on their fidelity or 
behaviour, should they be called forth to 
action ; for an officer may be guilty of 
several crimes which cannot be properly 
laid before a court-martial, particularly _ 
disaffection, of which, though there be 
proof sufficient to make it indisputable, yet 
the proof may be of such a nature, as not 
to be proper to be laid before a court mar- 
tial, or perhaps cannot be laid- in such a 
manner, as to make it have its just weight 
with officers sitting in judgment on one 
of their own fraternity. 

Though, therefore, in this respect, our 
army, as it receives its annual support 
and existence from the parliament, may 
be called a state-army, a denomination 
an honourable gentleman has much in- 
sisted on, yet, I think, the conclusions 
he has drawn from thence are very ill 
grounded ; for g state-army, as such, does 
not in the least imply a necessity of 
the officers holding their employments 
for life; on the contrary, it scems ne- 
cessary in all armies, they should be su- 
bordinate to some other power, that the 
may not defeat the as tor whic 
they are maintained; for if they should be 
thus made dependent only on themselves, 
and independent of the three other powers 
of the legislature, it will, in my opinion, 
be laying the foundation of a fourth power, 
a military one, which may, in process of 
time, render useless the other three. 

This leads me to consider, in whom the 
advocates for this question propose to 
lodge this power, this important branch 
of the prerogative, which is to be lopped 
off from the crown, if this military 
scheme succeeds: as the prerogative of 
the crown is to be diminished, one 
would naturally imagine the power of 
the people was intended to be increased ; 
but this is not to. be the case, it is to be 
transferred from the crown, not to the 
people, but to the army, and lodged solely 
with the officers themselves, who, from 
that moment, will be independent of the 
crown, and in time, |e a of all other 
authority; for one of the great restraints 
upon the army is this very prerogative, 
which the king has of displacing officers 
who may be suspected of bad intentions : 
give this privilege to the officers them- 
selves only, and what security shall we 
then have for their future behaviour ? In 
short, we shall then have raised a power in 
support of the present establishment, with- 
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out-‘having provided a security against its 
attempting to overturn that very establish- 
ment; for thus, by removing this neces- 
sary check upon the army, a distant time 
may come, when the nation, with reason, 
may be jealous of an army, in whose hands 
we shall have puta power sufficient to 
enable them to get the better both of king 
and parliament, and to set up a new con- 
stitution of their own; wheréas, while the 
army continues in the state it is at present, 
there is little danger to be apprehended 
from it, even should it have the rashness 
to attempt any thing against either. 

It has been urged by an honourable 
gentleman under the gallery, that, as the 
judges hold their employments for life, we 
ought to convey the same privileges to 
the officers of the army: in my opinion, 
this is reasoning upon a very wrong foun- 
dation, for, I think, no just parallel can be 
drawn betwixt civil and military officers in 
general, but certainly there is the widest 
ditterence between those who act in a ju- 
dicial, and those who act in a military 
capacity; for the same state of indepen- 
dence necessary to leave the judge un- 
biassed in pronouncing judgment, would 
tend to disengage the soldicr from that 
interest, to which he ought solely, and in 
contradistinction to ali others, to be 
thoroughly attached: a judge should be 
left free and unbiassed, that he may speak 
what the law speaks, and distribute justice 
impartially to all parties; but the very 
nature of the army requires the strictest 
subordination in the eflicers, without which 
there can be no discipline; the soldier 
must be dependent, and must act in sub- 


jection to the lawtul commands of those," 


by whom he is maintained; nor can any 
qualification make amends for his failure 
in this particular. 

There is besides a particular circum- 
stance, which makes it mmpossible to draw 
any just parallel between the judges and 
the officers of the army; the judges not 
only determine between subject and sub- 
ject, but they are likewise to determine be- 
tween the crown and the people; if any 
question arises between the king and a 
subject, they are to determine the point in 
dispute, and therefore it is necessary that 
they should be made as independent as 
possible upon either ofthe parties ; but no 
such power was ever yet lodged in the 
officers of the army, and it is to be hoped 
never will; for though I have so great an 
opinion of the gentlemen who are at pre- 
scot in the service, that 1 think any power 
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may be safely lodged in their hands, yet, 
I believe, they neither desire such a 
power, nor would they consent to the 
giving of any such to their successors. 

But the proposition now made to us 
would render the officers of the army still 
more independent, both upon our king and 
government, than the judges are at pre- 
sent: if a judge be guilty of any crime, or 
of any neglect of duty in the execution of 
his office, he is not to be tried by the other 
judges only, he is to be tried by a jury, he 
is to have an open and a fair trial in West- 
minster-hall, as the rest of his fcllow-sub- 
jects have ; and if it were otherwise, if a 
judge for any misbehaviour, were to be 
tried in a private way by his brother-judges 
only, I should think both our lives, liber- 
ties, and properties in greater danger from 
them under such a regulation, than if they 
were still dependent on the crown for the 
continuance of their commissions; and it 
must be granted, that this last would be 
the case of the officers of the army, if this 
proposition should take place; for they 
could be tried by none, the could be pu- 
nished by none but chemselves, and cone 
sequently they would have no dependence 
but upon one another; and without any 
derogation to the characters of those, who 
are now so worthily at the head of the law, 
or to those who command in the army, I 
believe every person will allow, that the 
fcar of punishment, and the hopes of reward, 
are equally necessary to keep most men to 


their duty, and of course to make them use- 


ful to society. 

As another reason in support of this 
proposition, an honourable gentleman has 
recommended the wisdom of the Swedes to 
our imitation, who, he says, have intro- 
duced this very regulation in their army ; 
but give me leave to observe, in answer to 
this, it is so very late a practice among 
them, that they cannot yet be proper 
judges, how far it will answer the purpose 
for which it was introduced. 

To be sure it is very commendable in 
those who have spoke for this question ; 
nay, it is the duty every man owes his 
country, to observe the methods of govern- 
ment used in other states, and adopt that 
whichis founded on wisdom and true policy 
into their own; but in all attempts of this 
kind, a strict regard is to be had to the 
particular turn of our own Constitution 5 
for what may be a necessary step in one 
state, may prove to be the destruction of 
another ;-and therefore, most certainly, the 
bare example of the Swedes ought not to 
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inence us to take so extraordinary a re- 
sution, unless the nature of our Constitu- 
tion would justify it: if gentlemen reason 
oly from the example of'the Swedes, they 
my with the same justice plead for a far- 
ther introduction of their laws; and as all 
bretgn affairs are transacted by their Se- 
ate, they may on the same account ex- 
pect, that she management of all our fo- 
reign negociations ought to be submitted 
wlely to the direction of this House ; they 
may likewise pretend to transplant other 
customs, prevalent in the senate of Sweden, 
ito our Parliament, which would quite 
alter the present form of our Constitution, 
ind introduce a new species of government 
into this kingdom ; for it is certain, that a 
kng of Sweden has now hardly the power 
ofastadtholder of Holland, especially with 
repect to the officers of the army; none 
dvhom he can even create or promote, 
without the consent of the senate; their 
gorernment at present is, indeed, little 
more than a commonwealth, so that few 
thngs can be drawn from their practice, 
aan example fit for us to follow. 

Before I conclude, Sir, give me leave to 
remind gentlemen, that our histories suf- 
fcently teach us this truth, that our liber- 
tes and constitution are never in greater 
danger, than when any one of the branches 
ot our legislature grasps at any power or 
authority, which hath, by the wisdom of 
our ancestors, been appropriated to ano- 
ther, and therefore, most certainly, an un- 
varantabla attack upon the prerogative 
of the crown, which may, mdeed, be in- 
tended to extend the liberties of the 
people, is in reality the readiest way to 
bring them into danger. I believe every 
impartial person will acknowledge, that in 
our present happy situation, we of this 
fation enjoy as much liberty as is con- 
astent with that subjection which is ne- 
cessary for the support of all govern- 
ments; and the surest way to continue 
this particular ‘blessing to ourselves, and 
to perpetuate it to our posterity, is to rest 
tatxied with what we enjoy, and not to 
hazard what we already have, by aiming te 
extend the liberties of the people to a 
degree, perhaps, we ourselves may be the 
first persons shall be sensible of the incon- 
venencies of: all experiments, therefore 
of reforming the constitution, must be 

us, unless where the event is clear 
and undisputed ; tampering with the laws, 
where our liberties are concerned, hath 
often proved of dangerous consequence ; 
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the constitution in any essential point, un- 
less where an apparent necessity requires 
it, it is impossible to tell how far the spirit , 
of reformation will proceed. 1 beg pardon 
for taking up so much of your time; as I 
once had the honour to be in the service, 
and under a gentleman, whose good nature 
and affability must ever demand the esteem 
of all that know him, (general Wade) 
and who is as little desirous of grasping at 
an unreasonable power, as he is capable 
of misapplying that he is already trusted 
with, I flatter myself, that during the time 
I was under his command, I learned a 
little what the nature of an army is; and 
had I still been in the service, so far from 
retiring upon this question, as has been 
recommended to those in the ‘service, if 
gentlemen would divide upon it, which 
I shall not believe they intend doing, 
until I see it dorie; I say, had I still been 
in the service, I should have been equally 
strenuous against the question; as it has 
always been my opinion, that the surest 
way to depend on any set of men for their 
acting right, is not to give them an une 
necessary power or temptation to do 
wrong. For these reasons I think myself 
obliged to use my endeavours, that nei- 
ther this, nor any other proposition of the 
like nature, however popular they may at 
this or any other time appear, shall ever 
meet with encouragement from this House. 


Mr. Winnington * stood up, and spoke 
against the motion thus: 


Sir: I cannot let this question go, 
without declaring my abhorrence to the 
motion that has been made to us; I really 
think it is the most monstrous motion I 
ever heard made, since I had the honour 


* «Mr, Winnington was descended from 
ancestors who had often, if not always, dis- 
tinguished themselves by opposing ministers ; 
and his conduct, when he first came into par- 
liament, was,in the same strain. He was con- 
sidered by many as being in his private sent- 
ments not only a Tory but a jacobite; but be- 
ing a man of penetration, very quick parts, and 
no bad speaker, he easily saw that the opposi - 
tion to sir Robert Walpole was merely person:!l, 
and that principles were adopted merely to 
carry it on the better. In short, he perceived, 
that as parties were then modelled, he could 
just a8 consistently with his former principles 
join the court as mingle in the opposition. 
Being a man of pleasure, he soon determined 
himself to join with the minister, by whom he 
was both protected and preferred to such a de- 
gree, that he was said to form a scheme for 


whenever We come to new modelling advancing himself to sir Robert Walpcle’s 
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to sit in parliament. Gentlemen say, an 
army is no part of our constitution ; but if 
the proposition they have made should 
take place, the whole of our constitution 
would soon be at the mercy of our army. 
At present, the officers of the army depend 
upon the King for their commissions, and 
the army itself depends upon the parlia- 
ment for its continuance, and for its pay ; 
but if you should once make the officers 
of the army independent of the crown, if 
yen should once give them a sort of free- 
old in their commissiqns, they would 
soon make both King and Parliament 
depend upon them. If both King and 
Parliament should join in opinion, and 
think it proper to make a reduction of any 
part of our army, do you imagine that 
these gentlemen with their swords in their 
hands, would quietly lay them down, and 
retire to their respective homes at our 
desire? No, they would then tell you, our 
commissions are for life, they are our free- 
hold, a law of your own making has made 
them so, and you shall not take them from 
us,:unless we have been guilty of a crime; 
if we have done any wrong, let a court 
martial be called, let us be tried in that 
way which is by law prescribed, and if we 
be found guilty, we will submit. This we 
may reasonably suppose would be the lan- 
guage of those you had a mind to reduce, 
_ and in such a case gentlemen may easily 
ess what redress the nation could expect 
rom a court martial—The liberties of 
Rome were never destroyed, until their 
army was made an army for life ; and even 
this country lost its hberty by an army: 
as s00n as an army was raised, and made 
independent of the sovereign power, they 
overturned the whole of our constitution ; 
they pulled a predecessor of yours out of 
the chair; and kicked the members out of 
doors ; and shall we establish such another 
coh The proposition 18 surprising. I 
would rather lie under any imputation, 
than that of having made such a one to 
this House; I am sure it is very far from 
appearing to the noble lord, who made it, 
in the same light it does to me; I have, I 
think, a just opinion, of it; but if he had 


places. But to do bim justice, after he ‘hia 
the ministry, he served it both zealously and 
effectually : only he thought that the national 
discontents might make it expedient for his 
Majesty to displace sir Robert without dis- 
gracing him ; ia which event he supposed it 
not impossible for him to succeed to his power ; 
and in this he made a much greater progress 
than is commonly imagined.” Tindal. 
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judged so, I am very well convinced he 
would neyer have offered it to this House. 
However since the proposition has been 
made, and as every gentleman 3s at liberty 
to treat any a according to that 
light in which it appears to him, I must 
say, that I look upon the motion as men- 
strous absurd, and slavish, and therefore I 
am heartily against it. If I have spoke 
with too much warmth, I beg pardon: I 
hope it will be ascribed to my zeal for our 
constitution, and the present happy esta- 
blishment ; and not to any want of respect 
for the gentlemen, who seem to eplentes 

roposition, which appears tome in a hight 
every different from that in which, I 
believe, it appears to them. 


Sir John Hope Bruce replied as fol- 
lows: 


Sir; The honourable gentleman over 
the way, I must say, has spoke with a great 
deal of more warmth than decency, and 
has treated the soldiery, both ancient and 
modern, in a manner which I think both 
scandalous and unjust. That gentleman 
spoke of the Roman liberty, and pretended 
that the loss of it was owing to their army’s 
being made an army for life: I can re- 
member nothing, Sir, of an army for hfe 
at Rome: I do not remember that they 
ever had any such regulationin their armies 
even as this now proposed, which is very 
far from establishing an army for life: on 
the contrary, if they had any such re- 
gulation, I believe it would not have been 
in the power of their generals, or em- | 
perors, to have modelled and garbled their 
armies, so as to make them serve those vile 


. purposes which they were made to serve.— 


f the gentleman will please to read over 
the Roman History with attention, he will 
find that the loss of the Roman liberty was, 
at first, more owing to bribery and cor- 
ruption in their elections, and in their 
Senate than to their army: it was by this 
bribery and corruption that all public vir- 
tue was destroyed in that country; and 
when the virtue of the army, as well as 
the people, was destroyed, itt became an 
easy matter to make tools of both, for the 
support of arbitrary power.—lI have had 
the honour to serve in our own army: I 
have likewise, Sir, served in foreign armies; 
and I think I know a little of the nature of 
both: from thence it is that I judge, that 
no army will allow themselves to be turned 
against the liberties of their country, UD- 
less it be left in the power of some am- 
bitious man to model them, so as to make 

4 
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thn fit for hisown wicked purposes: It 
wa this that made our army, in the last 
, turn against the parliament which 
bal raced them; and ie army will al- 
ways be dangerous, as long as any such 
power is lodged in any one man.—I have 
the honour, Sir, to be acquainted with 
many of the general officers, as well as 
other officers, in our own army at present ; 
I know their worth and their merit, and I 
shall never fear any thing from an army 
onder their command and direction: but 
if what has been once attempted should 
ever be attempted again, if ourarmy should 
be garbled, the gentlemen who are now in 
command turned out, and fellows of mean 
birth, or perhaps foreign officers, put into 
their places, we should have every thin 
to fear from such an army, even thoug 
the generality of the common soldiers 
should continue to be made up of our own 
countrymen.—Upon this occasion I cannot 
but take notice, Sir, of what I read the 
other day in a very judicious author, who 
upon this very subject, says, ‘ That any 
munister who advises the king to dismiss a 
good officer, who has long and faithfully 
served his king and country, is guilty of 
the greatest and blackest act of eaaca 
against his prince ;’ and therefore, Sir, to 
prevent as much as possible the commit- 
ing of any such treason in time to come, 
I shall be for agreeing to the proposition 
now before us. 


Mr. Hugh Williams spoke next against. 


the motion, and after him, 


General Wade stood up, and spoke as 
follows : 


Sir; The gentlemen of the army are 
certainly very much obliged to the noble 
lord, who made this proposition; and I 
doubt not but every one of us would be 
for it, if we thought it were consistent with 
the good of our country. For as it is na- 
tural for all men to desire to be indepen- 
dent, it is not to be doubted, but that the 
officers of the army desire it as much as 
any other set of men; but whether it 
may not be of dangerous consequence 
to make so great an alteration in our con- 
stitution, is what principally weighs with 
me; and for my own part, i shall always 
giveup any private advantage I may expect 
| er than agree to any measure, which 

may in the least endanger or hurt the con- 
stitution, or the public interest of my 
country——Since I have had the honour, 
Sir, to sit in this House, I can say, that I 
have always acted withthe same eedou, 
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as if I had no commission, nor any con- 
cern in the army; and though I have ge- 
nerally joined in opinion with those who 
were in the administration, yet I have like- 
wise upon many occasions differed from 
them.—I remember that when the famous 
South-Sea-Scheme was in = eae this 
House, thaugh it was brought in by a mi- 
nister, and strongly supported by those 
who were then at the head of the adminis- 
tration, yet I had the honour to be one of 
the 55 who divided against it. It is true, 
Sir, I had upon that occasion messages 
sent to me, and was threatened to be strip- 
ed of all my mili employments, but 
those threats had ae ht with me; nor 
shall such threats ever have any weight 
with me in any case where they come in 
competition with my duty as a member of 
this House, with my duty as an officer of 
the army, or with my duty as a subject of 
Great Britain: and, I hope, that this is 
the resolution of every man, who has the 
honour tobear a commission in the army.— 
Gentlemen talk of Courts Martial, and of 
his Majesty’s having the power to name 
the officers who are to be upon ype his 
Majesty has indeed the power .o tin 
warrants for the holding’ of coins imartial 
as often, and in such places as he shall 
please to appoint ; I have myself warrant 
from his Majesty for holding courts mar- 
tial in North Britain, where I have the 
honour at present to command: but I 
never did, nor does his Majesty, ever name 
the officers who are to be upon such courts 
martial. That service being performed 
by 2 roll, as other parts of duty are, I have 
often very great difficulty to get a suffi- 
cient number of officers for holding those 
courts martial ; for sometimes six or seven 
captains, besides subalterns, will be absent 
at one time; and it is hardly possible now, 
in time of peace, to get them to attend 
their duty, notwithstanding the great 
power the crown has over them: since 
then they are at present so cadet. ae of 
their duty, would they not be much more 
so, if they could not be dismissed for neg- 
lect of duty, but by a sentence of a court 
martial? If any of those officersshould be 
brought to be tried for neglegt cf duty or 
any other such crime, by a court martial, 
the majority of which might perhaps con- 
sist of officers, who had themselves been 
guilty of the same fault, can gentlemen 
umagine that in such a case any officer 
would be broke, or any way punished by 
a sentence of that court martial ?—In short 
Sir, the discipline of our army is already 


y 
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in a very bad way, and I am afraid, if this 
poe should take place, it would 
e ey destroyed; for if this pro- 
position should pass intoa law, it would 
not only take away all dependency upon 
the crown, but it would destroy that subor- 
dination of inferior officers to their supe- 
riorz, which is absolutely necessary to be 
strictly kept up in all armies; and without 
which, an army would soon become an un- 
ruly mob, instead of being a regular, and a 
well disciplined army; therefore, Sir, I 
eannot but be against the proposition. 


Mr. Erle spoke next : 


Sir; As this proposition must certain] 
tend to the establishment of an army, wit 
too great and too indcpendent a power in 
itself, I must think it extremely improper 
and I must think that the honourable gen- 
tleman, who spoke last, has very well and 
very justly observed, that it would destroy 
all discipline in the army, and would, I be- 
Reve, introduce a gencral licentiousness 
among the officers; for there are ie 
irregularities an officer may be ay of, 
which could not well be brought before a 
court martial; and if they were, the irre- 
cularity might be so general, that it would 
be hard to ect such a court martial as 
would punish the officer for a crime, which 
perhaps every one of themselves might oe 
guilty of. It is well known how many com- 
plaints there are already both against offi- 
cers and soldiers, for irregularities com- 
mitted in their quarters : even with all the 
power which his Majesty now has over the 
army, it is very hard for those to whom 
he entrusts the chief care and management 
of his army, to keep the officers and sol- 
diers to their duty, and to prevent their 
being now and then guilty of some little 
acts of oppression in their quarters ; but if 
the proposition now made should pass into 
a law, it would render the quartering of 
soldiers most grievous to the pcople ; onc 


officer would say, Lhave mae my quarters’ 


good, as they call it, another would do 
' the same ; this would encouraze a third, a 
fourth, and so on, until the practice became 
general ; and if they were to be tried and 
punished for this only by 2 court martial, 
can geatlemen imagine, that they would 
not acquit one another? It is true, officers 
may have been removed without being 
guilty of any crime; I was myself once re- 
moved, when I am sure they could not lay 
any crime to my charge; I was then 
sorry for it, but I was not for carrying my 
yescntment so fur as on that account to 
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turn every thing topsy-turvy ; yet there 
was at that time more ground for such & 
el cae than there is at present ; there 
1as been no garbling or removing of any 
considerable number of officers, and there- 
fore I cannot find out what could give oc- 
casion for this motion at this time. Was 
not the great duke of Marlborough in the 
midst of his glorious success, removed. 
from all command in the army? I believe 
no man will accuse him of having ever been. 
uilty of a crime, or even of a neglect of 
is duty: was not the man who was puf€ 
in his place justly suspected of having de- 
signs against the present happy establish— 
ment ? Nay, so justly was suspected, 
that when the late king came over he durst 
not stand his trial, but took guilt upon him- 
self, and fled from the justice of the nation ; 
yet upon that occasion, there was no such 
proposition as this made in Parliament. 
cannot, with the honourable gentleman 
who spoke last, think, that the officers of 
the army are much: obliged to those gen- 
tlemen who appear in favour of this pro- 
position ; on the contrary, I think, that it 
is entertaining a very bad opinion at least 
of those officers, who have the honour of 
sitting in this House, to imagine, that they 
do not act with the same integrity and 
freedom that other gentlemen do; I am 
sure I should not think, that any man en- 
tertained a good opinion of me, if he 
thought that I could be induced, either by 
threats or rewards, to act contrary to my 
duty in this House. There is not the least 
ground for suspecting any such thing of any 
centlenian of the army who sits in this 
House, and therefore, I am not sa 
against the motion, but I hope that it wi 
be treated in such a manner as may 
revent its being ever renewed in this 
ouse. 


r 


Mr. Pueieney replied : 


Sir ; I cannot but observe the unhand- 
some manner, in which some gentlemen 
have treated the motion now in yourhand, 
and the hard names they have given it, 
euch as monstrous, absurd, slavish, and the 
like: I amsure,neither the noble lord who 
made the motion, nor any of those gentle- 
men who have spoke m ie a of it, can, 
from their conduct in this House or m any 
other part of life, from the families they 
are come of, or the large properties they 
possess, be the least suspected of enter- 
taining any notions of slavery, or of making 
any motion in this House for destroying 


any part, far less for undcrmining the 
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whole of our constitution : I will avoid re- jas entirely to overturn that balance upon 
toning those names, or saying any thing | which our constitution depends. ‘the 
Hat may give offence, though I am sure I | prerogative now in dispute, is a preroga- 
my doit with far more justice upon those | tive of very short standing; even the pre- 
gentlemen, who have taken that liberty , rogative, as to the militia, mentioned by 
with others. The honourable gentleman ' an honourable gentleman, has been as- 
behind me spoke of officers making their | sumed but of late years; and thoyzh the 
quuters good, which isa militury term I: power of the King, as to the mulitia, be 
really do net understand ; Lut I suppose it . very fully and explicitly declared in the 
bdomg something they ought not .o do, two acts that gentieman was pleased to 
ad yet something, as that gentleman . read to us, yet 1 Nope, that neither he, nor 
semed to insinuate, which they are so his fricnds, will recommend all the prc- 
stto do, that there is no preventing it | cecdings of the parliament in which those 
mthout keeping them in a slavish sort of acts passed, as proper patterns for us to 
dependency. Fre told us, that he washim- | imitate; nor will he desire, that we should 
telf once removed, and that he was very | approve of every thing that was done at 
sorry for it, he was it is true, ‘once re- | that time in parliament: Besides, there is 
moved, and that he was sorry for it, : 4 very great difference between the officers 
T believe, nobody will doubt; but 1 of a standing army, and those of the 
hope it was not for making his quar- ; militia; the first is both an honourable and 
ters good; for though the gentleman , a beneficial employment, the last is be- 
kes good quarters, and knows as well ' come of late years not very honourable, 
when he is in such as any man, yet I am_ and 1 am very sure it cannot by law be 
convinced, that he is incapable of doing made a beneficial employment; so that 
ay thing wrong, either for obtaining the arbitrary disposal of commissions in 
bell or for making them good: he the army, may be of much more fetal con- 
ewise told us of the duke of Marlbo- | sequence to our constitution, than the 
rough’s having been removed; I believe no ' arbitrary disposal of commissions in the 
man will say it was a right step to remove , militia. Gentlemen have asked us, Will 
that great general, but it has no relationto you make the officers of the army inde- 
the question now before us; because, if1 pendent? Will you give them their com- 
| the noble lord’s motion right, ' missions in the nature of a freehold? No, 

the power of removing generals from ' by the it er ca now made to us, they 
their command as generals in the army, ' are to depend upon the king and parlia- 
sto remain in the crown, as much ment as muchas ever they did before upon 
unlimited as ever it was before: and it the King singly: His Majesty is still to 
must be granted, that the removal of that ' have the power of preferring them entirely 
oe man, and the many removals that lodgcd in him, and his Majesty, with the 
lowed, if they have any relation to the | assistance of either House of Parliament, 
t question, are strong arguments in is still to have the power of removing any 
isfavour; for, I believe, every man who one, or any number of them, without any 
wished well tothe constitution, would have reason or cause assigned: This is very far 
wshed that such a law had been in being from making them independent; but sup- 
at that time ; and indeed all the other ar- : pose they were to be made independent 
guments I have heard against the propo- Both of King and Parliament, has the par- 
auon, if 1 may be allowed to call them | liament and people, supported by the King, - 
%, are much stronger for it than against it.' more to dread from such an army, than 
sentlemen talk of invading the prero- | the parliament and people have to dread 
Bitive, as if it were a most heinous thing, | frum an ambitious king, supported by an 
to lessen, in any respect, what they call | army made, by this power of removing 
the preragative ; but this has been already | and preferring, entir Z dependent upon 
auwered by a worthy gentleman; he ; himself alone? An efficer, who depends 
justly said, that the prerogative has been | upon nothing but the laws of his country, 
Sowing ever since the revolution, and it is | is engaged in interest, as well as honour, to 
certain that it is daily gaining ground both | support those laws as the tenure by which 
i this House and the other. The power | he holds his commission; but an officer 
of the crown, every member of this House, | who depends entirely upon the absolute 
#3wellas the other, ought always to be | will of one man, be he king, or be he 
Falous of; for what by creations and | chief general, is a tenant at will, and is in 
) it may at last grow so great, | interest, at least, engaged to submit to the 
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will of his lord in every thing: It was 
this that made the army so pernicious 
about the middle of the lust century; they 
had become entirely dependent upon their 
general, and then their general made what 
use of them he had a mind; and it was a 
neglect of this maxim, which saved our 
constitution towards the end of the same 
century, because our king then began to 
break through the constitution, before he 
had taken care to make the army entirely 
dependent upon himself alone: If that 
king had taken care of the last before he 
had attempted the first, the nation would 
now have been groaning under popery, 
slavery, and arbitrary power; it was a 
most remarkable fatality in the counsels of 
our oppressors, that saved the nation at 
that time; but if we do not, by our own 
, wisdom and our own conduct, prevent it 
for the future, we deserve the most heavy 
chains that were ever laid upon any peo- 

le. a 
é It is not intended, by the proposition, to 
give the officers a freehold in their commis- 
sions; but if it were, can it be said, it 
would be unjust? Have not many of them 
purchased their commissions at a very 
high price; perbaps with the whole of 
what the had in the world? And would it 
not be the height of injustice, that such 
gentlemen should be turned a-drift, at the 
pleasure of a minister of state? Have not 
many of them bought thcir commissions 
by long services, much blood-shed, and 
many wounds? Is net this a purchase 
much more honourable, than that of giv- 
ing a few guineas fora piece of land? And 
must the officer be turned out of his only 
subsistence to please a peevish minister, 
whilst the land-purchaser, who perhaps 
robhed his country in order to purchase that 
Jand, is nrotected: by the laws of his coun- 
try in the possession of his ill-gotten pur- 
chase? Is this justice? Or is it ashew- 
ing of that respect which is due to those 
who have boldly and faithfully served their 
country? But there is this farther hard- 
ship, the officer who js turned out, not 
only loses his bread, but his honour may 
sufier mto the bargain; for if it is not very 
publicly known for what he was turned 
out, the malicious world may be apt to 
suspect, that he was discarded for some 
.wery heinous and dishonourable crime. 
Some gentlemen have already taken no- 
tice, that there are a great many officers of 
the army who have now seats in parlia- 
ment, and while they are allowed to sit in 

this, or in either House of Parliament, it is 
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certainly to be wished, that they were put 
upon the same independent footing with 
other gentlemen: I do not in the least 
suspect the virtue of those who at present 
have seats in either House of Parliament: 
Their virtue is, I find, what those who op- 
ose the present question would gladly lug 
into the debate: But as neither their vir- 
tue nor honour has any thing to do in the 
question, I may freely say, that when 
gentlemen either now, or hereafter, have 
their whole at stake, and see by the exam- 
ple of others, the danger of pretending to 
contradict an insolent minister in any of 
the most wicked of his measures, it is 
utting their virtue to too great a trial; it 
igs more than human frailty can well s 
port; and I am sure he must be very little 
acquainted with the nature of mankind, 
who thinks that the constitution, and the 
happiness of his country, may safely de- 
pene upon the event of such a trial. The 
1onourable gentleman over the way, who 
who is in the army, and who I am sure, 
has acted with as much honour in this 
House as any gentleman in it, has given 
us an unanswerable argument in favour of 
the proposition now fefore us: He has 
told us, that when he opposed a scheme, 
which he thought a pernicious scheme, and 
which afterwards most effectually proved 


80, he was sent to and threatened with the 


loss of all his employments in the army, be- 
cause that scheme was cae ae in and sup- 
ported by a minister: He had, ’tis true, 
virtue to withstand those threats; but it 
cannot be supposed that every man 

the same virtue ; and what he has now told 
us is an evident demonstration, that this 
pretended prerogative of removing officers 
at pleasure, may by a minister be made 
use of to obtain the approbation of parlia- 
ment to the most destructive schemes he 
can invent. 

We know that the late king William was 
once applied to by some of his ministers, 
to remove an officer of his army, because 
of a vote he had given in this House: 
but that prince, tike agreat and a wise 
King, answered, ‘I suppose the gentle- 
man voted according to what ego 
just and right to him at that time; I know 
hit to be a brave and a good officer, and 
one who has always done his duty in his 
military capacity; I have nothing to do 
with his behaviour in parliament, and there- 
fore I will not remove him from his com- 
mand in the army.’ His late Majesty was 
so sensible of the necessity of what is now 


proposed, that he approved of'a bill of ths. 


$13) 


veynature; the bill was actually drawn 

andwas to have been brought into the 
aher House by the late earl Stanhope : 
ths I know to be true, I do not know how 
it was prevented, but I know that his late 
Majesty cheerfully gave his consent for the 
bnging it into parliament. 

The honourable gentleman who spoke 
last said, that those gentlemen who are for 
the present question used the officers ill, 
but [leave itto the impartial world, I leave 
ito the officers themselves, to judge which 
ade uses them worst: those who say they 
ought to be secured against the resent- 
ment of a tyrannical minister, or those who 
tell us, You are to expect no justice from 
olicers sitting in a court martial, notwith- 
sanding their being sworn to do the same 
justice, and to try with the same impartia- 
lity, that judges and juries ought, and are 
ings todo: you are not to trust to 

cers, they will certainly combine toge- 
ther, and destroy your constitution; there 
sncthing can keep them honest or faith- 
ful to their country, but keeping them in 
a slavish dependence upon the crown. 
Has not this been the whole language of 
those who have hitherto opposed this ques- 
ton? And I do not doubt but the officers 
ofthe army will judge of the argument as 
they ought to do. I have spoke much 
earlier in this debate than I intended, and 
I must say, that I had but very little room 
from any thing that has been said against 
the proposition, to have taken up so much 
ofyour time ; but I find some gentlemen do 
not incline to speak to the question; how- 
ererif they do not, if no better reasons be 
given against it than what have been al- 
ready given, I am persuaded the fate of 
the question must be very different from 
what they expect. 


) Mr. Henry Pelham spoke next as fol- 
ows ; | 


Sir; I have attended closely to what has 
been said both for and apart the propo- 
ston now before us, and I think the de- 
bate is now reduced to this single point, 
Whether by what is now enased: our 
constitution may be mended and made 

, or whether it may not rather tend 
to hurt and injure our constitution? the 
latter ig my ee: and I am convinced 
it in the same light to every one 
of the gentlemen, who before me have 
spoken against the motion. I do not ap- 
prove of names, or any names that 
tre imdecent to this or any other propo- 
HUon made in this House; but as those 
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liberties have often been taken, by the 
gentlemen who now find fault with what 
has been said, if may be supposed that 
other gentlemen think they have the same 
liberty, and may retort those names, when 
they think the proposition deserves them; . 
however upon all such occasions, at least 
upon the present, nothing is meant per- 
sonally against any of the gentlemen who 
have spoken in favour of the proposition. 
Gentlemen have said, that the prerogative 
is a growing part of our constitution ; but 
I cannot really see wherein the preroga- 
tive of the crown is greater now, than at 
any time since the revolution; nor canI | 
see what should give this alarm, or what 
should make it necessary now to clip and 
pare the prerogative of the crown, unless . 
gentlemen have some scheme for greatly, 
or perhaps totally altering our constitu- 
tion; and if they have, I am sure they 
can shew us no manner of reason for our 
attempting at present to make any such 
dangerous experiment. Suppose his Ma- 
jesty has thought fit to remove one or two 
gentlemen from their employments in the 
army, can that be looked on, as a sufficient 
reason for taking from his Majesty that 
power he and his predecessors have al-. 
ways enjoyed? The very attempting such a 
thing looks as if gentlemen thought some 
very wrong and wicked use has been lately 
made of that part of the prerogative, which, 
in the present case, they have not the least 
ground for. The worth and honour of the 
two noble persons who have been removed, 
must be sckuowledged by all; but, worth 
as they are, it must certainly be granted, 
that they have been succeeded by two gen- 
tlemen of ‘equal worth ; and sure this can- 
not be called gagbling, or modelling. the 
army; for the army can never be said to 
be garbled or modelled, but when the most .. 
worthy and honourable are dismissed, and 
creatures of mean birth, or of no worth, 
put into their places. It is true, there 
were a great many officers removed at the 
time that the duke of Marlborough was 
removed, and without the power of re- 
moving the inferior officers, they had 
not perhaps ventured to have removed 
that great general from his command. 
Such a law, as now proposed, might 
have been of some service at that time, 
but it would have been of bad conse- 
uence soon after We know what were 

thou ht to be the views and designs, when 
the. duke ‘of Marlborough was removed ; 
we know, that he was succeeded by a per- 
son, whom I did indeed esteem for his per- 
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sonal qualifications, but his political views 
had, at that time, very near ruined our con- 
stitution, and have since upon some ocea- 
sions greatly endangered it; and if none of 
the officers of the army, who were upon that 
occasion put in or continued in commission, 


—, 


could have been removed but by the sen- | 


tence of a court-martial, I doubt much, if 
this House had becn now ee to give 
their opinion upon this or any other ques- 
tion. 

An honourable gentleman on the floor, 
who spoke some time ago, happened to 
drop some expressions, which I am sure 
were owing to his warmth; he spoke of 
foreign officers, and insinuated as if they 
might happen to be put into the places of 
those, who may hereafter be removed. 
Every gentleman surely knows, that this 
would be directly contrary to law; and no 
man can say, that there has been any 
thing done or attempted, that can give 
the least ground for apprehending any 


such thing in time to come: It was in- 


deed an indecent and an ugly insinuation ; 
I wish the gentleman had spared it; but as 
I am convinced that it was entirely owing 
to warmth, | shall take no farther notice 
of it. I did really think it unnecessary to 
have given you any trouble in this debate, 
since other gentlemen before me have 
iven sufficient reasons for not agreeing to 
ais motion, and have answered every 
thing said in favour of it; but the ho- 
nourable gentleman, whospoke last, seemed 
go mighty desirous, that gentlemen would 
speak against what he and his friends seem 
te be for, that I rose up rather to gratify 
him, than that I thought any thing neces- 
to be added to what had before been 
against this proposition; and there- 
fore I shall take up no more of your time, 
but leave the proposition to stand or fall by 
its own merits. 
Sir Wiliam Wyndham stood up and 
paid: 
Sir; The gentlemen, ee have been 
leased to speak against this proposition, 
Fave all of thea asserted, de should it 
take place, it would alter the very being 
ef our constitution; from whence we 
must conclude, that these gentlemen 
think, that the very being of our consti- 
tation consists, not only in having a stand- 
ing-army, but it consists also in having 
that army absolutely and entirdly depen- 
dest en the erown; which is an opinion so 
_ directly contrary te that which every man 
ought to have about our constitution, that 
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I am sorry to hear of its being entertained 
by any gentleman, who has the honour ot 
being a member of this House. I wish 
those gentlemen would consider a little 
better the nature and the being of our 
constitution, and the many alterations that 
have from time to time crept into it; if 
they do thcy will find no greater novelty, 
nor can they find one more dangerous, 
than that of a standing army. It is not 
as yet, I hope, a part of our constitution, 
and therefore, whatis now proposed can- 
not be an alteration of our constitution; 
It is indeed so far otherwise, that the very 
design of it is to prevent our constitution’s 
being altered, by a standing army’s being 
hereafter made a part of it; or at least to 
make that army less dangerous, in case it 
should become absolutely necessary for 
us always to keep up a standing army. 
We have likewise been told, that the pre- 
rogative is a part of our constitution, and 
the lessening the power of the crown, or 
robbing the crown of its prerogative, as 
gentlemen have been pleased to call it, is 
an alteration of our constitution. For my 
own part, I have no notion of any legal 
power pr prerogative, but what is for the 
benefit of the community ; nor dol think, 
that any power can be legal, but what is 
originally derived from the community; 
and it is certain, that all the power that 1s, 
or can be given by the people, must be 
even for their own protection and de- 
ence; Therefore, if the people should af- 
terwards find that they have given too 
much, if they should begin to foresee, that 
the power they have given may come to 
be of dangerous consequence to them- 
selves ; have not theyreason, have not they 
aright, to take back what part of it they 
think necessary for their own safety? This 
is the proper footing, upon which the pre- 
sent debate ought to be put; and g 
it upon this rune suppose, that this 
power-of removing the officers of the army 
were a part of the ancient prerogative of 
the crown; if the parliament should fore- 
see, that this power might be made a bad 
use of ; that it might easily be turned to- 
wards enslaving the people, would not the 
people have a right to take it from the 
crown? would it not be their duty to do 
so? nay, ought not the crown willingly 
and freely to give it up ? : 
Gentlemen have next endeavoured to 
frighten us with the effects of this propo 
sition, should it be passed into & ot 
They say we should soon see what suc: 
an independence in the army would turs 
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to: but, for God’s sake, is not the army 
to de still as much dependent upon king 
x: parliament, as ever they were before? 
Lit should be but suspected, that any 
cher, ot any number of officers were 
gene to attempt any thing against king 
au parliament, could not the king im- 
mediztely suspend them, or even put them 
cer arrest? and could not the parlia- 
Ment, as soon as they met, address his 
Maesty to removetheim? Upon this oc- 
exon, I shall beg leave to state the dif- 
ference of the two cases: In the onecase, 
an army entirely dependent on the crown, 
t) much at the mercy of the crown, that, 
ket the merit of those gentlemen in their 
mlitary capacity be never so great; let 
their fidelity to their king and country be 
hever so conspicuous; let their past ser- 
tices be never so meritorious; yet, if they 
do not implicitly obey all the orders they 
shal] receive from the crown, or rather 
from the favourite minister of the crown; 
& they do not submit to propagate the 
most slavish schemes of a projecting 
minister, they may probably be turned out 
of their employments in the army; and 
thus, after having wore out their youth 
acd vigour in the service of their country, 
they may at last, and in their old age, be 
tumed adrift, and reduced to a starving 
condition. In the other case, an army 
wader no such servile dependence, having 
Bo reason to doubt of preterment ac- 
cording to their merit, and certain they 
eouid not be turned out of the places they 
have purchased by their lung services, 
without being gulity of some crime, or of 
dix.onourable behaviour; and having the 
constitution, and the laws of their country, 
a a security for their enjoying all those 
acvantages as long as they live; is it not 
an easy matter to uctermine, in which of 
these cases an army mav be of most danger, 
orof most service, to the constitution of 
this country. 

I will allow all that hes been said about 
the virtue of those, wlio are at present the 
cf&cers of our army; about their being 
Enztishinen, and every thing else, that has 
b.cn said, or can be said, in favour of the 
characters of those gentlemen; but still 
they are men, and every body knows, that 
these who have a dependence, perhaps for 
the whole they have in the world, must be 
funething more than men, if they act with 
the same freedom, that they would do if 
they were under no such influence or de- 
pendence: it is certain; I hope the gen- 
Uemen of the other side of the question, 
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even those gentlemen who now stand up so 
zealously for the prerogative, will grant, 
that ours is a limited monarchy: our con- 
stitution depends upon its not being in the 
power of the crown, to break through those 
limits which are prescribed by law, or to 
manage so as to render them quite ineffec- 
tual; for when either of these comes to be 
the case, our constitution will be at an 
end; the monarchy can no longer be said 
to be limited, any more than a man can be 
said to be under any restraint, who, though 
locked up in a room, has the keys in his 
pocket, and may open the doors when he 
pleases, or has proper materials at hand, 
and may break the doors open, and walk 
out whenever he has a mind. We are 
therefore never to give a power to the 
crown; we ought not to leave the crown 
in the possession of a power, which ma 
enable any future king to shake off all those 
limitations, which the royal power ought 
by our constitution to be subject to: and 
in this view I leave it to every gentleman 
to consider, whether a standing army, 
under the present circumstances, or under 
the regulations now proposed, does portend 
most danger to our constitution? Form 
own part, J think the case so plain, I think 
the ‘eoeee pretended, from what is now 
proposed, so chimerical, that I am sure 
prised to hear the motion opposed by any 
gentleman, who pretends to have the liber- 
ties, or the happiness of his country truly 
at heart. 

But in particular, I must at present ob- 
serve, that if no notice should be taken of 
what has lately happened; if no such pro- 
vision, as fs intendcd by the Bill now moved 
for, should be made, and we should enter 
into a war, as is now likely we may be 
obliged to do, what encouragement can 
young gentlemen of noble and ancient fa- 
inilies have to go into the army ; when they 
consider, that atter having often ventured 
their lives in the service of their country, 
after having honourably acquired some 
preferment in the army, and afterwards, 
dy a natural and tamilv-interest, are come 
to have seats in Parliament, they must 
then be obliged to forfeit all those prefer- 

rents they have so honourably acquired, 
or otherwise to make themselves prosti- 
tutes to an infamous and wicked adminis- 
tration? After this mciancholy considera- 
tion, can it be presumed, that any gentle- 
man of honour will engage with that ala- - 
crity in the army, as he would do, if he 
were assured of preserving and enjoying 
whatever posts he may have in the army, 
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with the same honour and integrity, with 
which he acquired them? This makes it 
more particulaely necessary at present to 
agree to the proposes now made to us; 
and as I think it makes no encroachment 
upon our constitution, but is, Pi a the 
contrary, avery necessary amendment; as 
I think it for ie honour of Parliament, and 
no way inconsistent with the honour or 
safety of the crown, I shall therefore most 
heartily agree to it. 


Sir William Yonge spoke next: 


Sir; It is said, I remember, in a printed 
pa er which I read lately, that the Revo- 
ution had not brought our Constitution to 
that perfection which it oughtto have done; 
but that some amendments were still want- 
ing, and seemed to be absolutely necessary. 
I was indeed at some loss to think what 
the amendments could possibly be, which 
those reforming geniuses pointed at, but 
now the secret is in some part out; for 
the proposition now in debate I verily be- 
lieve to be one of those necessary amend- 
ments they thought of; ‘but the gentlemen, 
who have spoke before me, havesufficiently 
roved, that this amendment would be so 
ar from improving our constitution, or 
rendering it more secure, that it would in 
a great measure entirely destroy it: and if 
the other amendments, their wisdoms have 
proieciees be of the same nature with this, 
am afraid the people of England will not 
think themselves much obliged to them, 
for projecting such amendments. We 
know, that the people of this nation have 
generally been divi ed into parties; and 
that party which IJ have always been proud 
to reckon myself one of, has generally, 
though very wrongfully, been called the 
republican party; but if I, or any other 
gentleman in this House, who has the ho- 
nour of being reputed a Whig, should 
come into this proposition, we should justly 
deserve that name, which those of another 
party have always given us by way of re- 
proach ; for it is certain, that, if this pro- 
position should take place, our chief magis- 
trate could not properly be called a king ; 
he would not have so much power left 
him, as the stadtholder of the republic of 
Holland has always enjoyed. The ho- 
nourable gentleman, who spoke last, in- 
sisted much upon the danger of an army 
depending upon the crown, and talked of 
turning officers adrift, and reducing them 
to a starving condition; but let us consult 
our histories, and see whether an arm 
depending upon the crown, or one depend: 
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ing upon the Parliament, has done most 
harm to our Constitution: we shall there 
see, that an army of the latter kind was su 
far from improving, or doing good to our 
Constitution, that they very quickly over- 
turned it; they soon brought the King from 
the throne to the scaffold; they turned 
both Lords and Commons out of doors, 
and then set up a most arbitrary govern- 
ment of their own: whereas an army of 
the first kind has often preserved the Con- 
stitution; an army much more dependent 
upon the crown, than our army is at pre- 
sent, was, we know, so far from supporting 
the crown in attempts against the libertics 
of the people, that most of the army joined 
with the people in vindicating their liber- 
tics, even against a king upon whom they 
had a most absolute dependence ; and 
while our army consists only of our own 
countrymen, and is commanded by gen- 
tlemen of good families and fortunes in the 
kingdom, we may always expect from them 
the same honourable behaviour. As for 
turning officers adrift, and reducing them 
to a starving condition, it is certain that no 
such thing can ever happen to any officer 
that is a member of this House, let him 
vote or behave in this House in whatever 
manner he will; for his very qualification, 
the estate he must have in his own right 
and possession, in order to qualify him for 
having a seat in Parliament, will always 
be sufficient to afford him a comfortable 
subsistence ; so that if he has any honour 
or regard to his country, the fear of being 
turned out of his post in the army can never 
Hal upon him to give a vote in this 
ouse contrary to what he thinks right. 
And if we can suppose that any officer, 
who is now, or ever may be in this House, 
has neither honour nor re to his coun- 
try, with such a man the hopes of prefer- 
ment will work as effectually, as the fear of 
extreme necessity can be supposed to work 
with any man of common honour; but as 
no such thing can, in my opinion, be sup- 
posed, we have no occasion to give our- 
selves any trouble, much less to run our- 
selves into evident dangers, in order to 
provide against it. In short, I see no ne- 
cessity for our making such an alteration 
in our constitution ; I can see no cause for 
our making such an attack upon the prero- 
gative; it may be productive of great mis- 
chiefs, but cannot produce any good. 
And as for using the officers ill, the gen- 
tlemen of the army, who are now in the 
House, are themselves the best judges by 
which side of the question they are worst 
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wel; and their way of voting upon this 
question will be the best proof of their 
jedgment in that particular: as for my 
own part, I really think the proposition so 
unreasonable, and so inconsistent with the 
pinciples, even of those gentlemen who 
support it, that I did not at first believe it 
could have bore so long a debate. 

Sir Thomas Saunderson spoke next for 
the motion ; lord Glenorchy against it ; sir 
John Barnard for it ; col. Mordaunt and 
Mr. Duncan Forbes against it: Then 


Sir Robert Walpole spoke against the 
motion as follows : 


Sir ; When I first heard that such a 
motion, as what is now before us, was to 
be made to this House, I considered with 
myself, what it was that had given occa- 
sion for gentlemen’s thinking of making 
such an innovation in our constitution, what 
view or design they had, and what form of 
government they aimed at; as to all which 

iculars F found myself entirely at a loss. 

'e have heard of monarchies, aristocra- 
cies, democracies, of oligarchies and anar- 
chies; but should this proposition take 
place, I am persuaded, the government of 
this country would soon become what may 
be called a stratocracy, an army-govern- 
ment, which is a sort of government was 
never yet established in any country ; and 
sach a government as, I believe, no man in 
this nation would be tond of: I shall not 
run out in compliments to the gentlemen 
of the army, but I hope those gentlemen 
will not take it amiss, if I say, that I do 
not desire to give up our present form of 
government, in order to come under their 
government. 

As for trials by martial law, I believe no 
 ieaadaee will dispute, but that they have 

itherto been very just and impartial ; but 
ifthe officers shagla be once made inde- 
fearon of all other power, we do not 

ow what those trials might turn to: I 
neither can, nor shall say any thing to 
refiect upon the gentlemen who are judges 
in such trials, but we must all allow, that 
the nature of mankind is such, that every 
one has an attachment to, and a bias in 
favour of those he looks on to be of the 
same body with himself, merchants, law- 
yers, even the meanest sort of tradesmen 
shew 4 partiality in favour of one another ; 
and why we should look upon the officers 
of the army tobe less liable to those na- 
tural partialities than any other set of men, 
I cannot really see any reason for ; there- 
fore Iam apt to believe, that if this pro- 
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position should be once passed into a law, 
it would not be possible to remove any 
officer from his commission by the sen- 
tence of a court-martial, as long as he pre- 
served a character and an interest in the 
army, which of course would’ encourage 
them in the boldest attempts, against the 
constitution and the government of their 
country. | 

* Gentlemen have told us, that generals 
are stillto be removeable by the King at 
pleasure, and that all other officers are still 
to be removeable by his Majesty and the 
parliament ; but I believe it will be grant- 
ed, that though the King should most evi- 
dently see a very just cause for removing 
a general officer, he might not find it safe 
to do so, with out removing at the same 
time a great number of inferior officers, 
whom he knew to be dependents upon that 
general, and perhaps associated with him 
in the same wicked designs: and if officers 
were made secure of their commissions for 
life, 1 would add so much weight to their 
interest through the whole kingdom, that 
they might soon get such an influence in 
both Houses of Parliament, as would make 
it impossible to procure an address from 
ejther House, for the removal of any of 
them ; besides, the very calling of the par- 
liament together, which cannot be done 
suddenly, would give the alarm to those 
officers who might be engaged in a con- 
pay for seizing the government into 
their own hands, whereby they would have 
an opportunity of carrying their designs 
into execution, before the government 
eould by any means prevent them. 

Thus we should be in continual danger 
of falling entirely under the government 
of our army, and I am sure there is no- 
thing has of late happened, that can give 
occasion for our running ourselves into 
any such danger. What though his Ma- 
jesty has lately thought fit to remove two 
gentlemen from their commands in the 
army: can the removing of two gentle- 
men only, in a course of 80 many years, 
be calcd moda or garbling the army ? 
Can it be said, that the gentlemen who 
have succeeded them,* are not men of as 
good families, of as great estates, and of 
as untainted characters, as any gentlemen 
in the kingdom ? Surely, this cannot be 
called garbling, which, as has been al- 
ready said, must imply the removal of the 
most worthy, and putting the most unwor- 


* The duke of Argyle and the earl of Pem- 
broke. ; 
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thy into their places ; and this, I am con- 
vinced, the angriest man in this House will 
not pretend to be the case at present. 

It is certain, there never were any re- 
movals made, but what occasioned various 
speculations, when the reasons why they 
were made were not publicly known ; in 
such cases, every man who is ignorant of 
the true reason, is apt to assign some rea- 
sons of his own invention ; but of all the 
removals that I have ever heard of, what- 
ever talk they might occasion without 
_ doors, there never was any of them that 
occasioned any proposition or motion in 
this House ; no pretence was ever taken 
from any such, to rob the crown of its 
prerogative, or to alter our constitution in 
any part. Even when the great duke of 
Mariborough was removed, there was no 
such proposition as this ever thought on: 
the removal of that great man I remember 
well ; and I remember too the arts, that 
were used by his enemies, first, to pro- 
cure, and then to justify his removal. 
What gentlemen would do by the bill now 
proposed, was the very crime pretended 
to be laid to his charge: it was pretended, 
that he was contriving how to get himself 
made general for life: that he was become 
too great for his mistress ; and had thrown 
of ai dependence on the crown: that he 
gimed at being made perpetual dictator ; 
and to give some sort of colour for the 
apreening of this calumny, I remember, 
that a certain zealous gentleman of those 
' days,* sent a large present to Mr. Booth, 
and told him, it was for the part he acted 
in the tragedy of Cato, against the per- 
petual dictator. This shews, that it was 
then looked on as a great crime for an 
officer to endeavour to be independent of 
the crown; and why it should now appear 
in a light so different, as to make people 
think it necessary to make a law for that 
He purpose, I cannot imagine. 

- We know that great endeavours have 
been of late used, to make it be believed 
abroad, that this is a divided nation, that 
the people are disaffected: hitherto all 
such endeavours have had but very little 
effect ; but if this proposition should pass 
into a law, will not foreigners have reason 
to believe what they have heard? They 
cannot imagine, that the removing two 
colonels of regiments, could have produced 
such a law, but willnaturally say, what we 
have heard we see now to be true, the 
parliament has no confidence in the king, 


* Lord Bolingbroke. 
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and therefore they have taken from him 
that power which all his predecessors en- 
jayed. Is this, Sir, an opinion which we 
ought at any time to encourage or promote 
among our neighbours abroad, but espc- 
cially at present, when a just opinion of 
the unanimity and strength of this nation 
may be so necessary for preservingg a just 
balance of power in Europe, and conse- 
ey the very being of this nation. In 
short, the regulation now proposed can 
produce no good, it may produce a multi- 
tude of mischiefs, and therefore I think we 
should all say, upon this occasion, * No- 
‘lumus Leges Anglice mutari.’ : 


Lord Catherlogh spoke next: 


Sir; I cannot but say, that the officers 
of the army are very much obliged to the 
gentlemen, who are for agreeing to the 
proposition now before you: but I look 
upon it is as a certain maxim, that no man 
can be a proper judge in his own cause, 
and as I have in the honour to be in the 
army, I look upon myself as a party con- 
cerned, and therefore I think can neither 
in honour nor conscience offer to give my 
vote upon the question. 

Then the question was put upon the 
motion, and carried in the negative, with- 
out a division.* 


Debate in the Cummons on Mr. Sandys's 
Motion for an Address to the King, to 
know wha advised his Majesty to remove 
the Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham from 
their Regiments.] After this, 


Mr. Sandys stood up and spoke as fol- 
lows : 

Sir; What gave rise to the proposition 
last before you, I believe most gentlemen 
in this House may easily guess; it was 
often mentioned in the last debate: and aa 


* «<< Had not the fact been so notorious, the un- 
derstanding reader, perhaps, would have some 
difficulty in believing, that gentlemen of great 
abilitics, properties, and knowledge of the con- 
stitution, could have been so earnest in a ques- 
tion which, had it past, they themselves must 
have been the first to move for repealing it; oF 
that they who gloried in the character of being 
jealous of military power, should endeavour to 
render the army independent both of King an 
Parliament. But to say the truth, the party 
neither expected nor desired to succeed in the 
motion. All they intended was to have an Op- 
portunity of saying severe things against the 
minister, and to introduce another motion, 
which was more directly levelled against his 
pewer.” Tindal., 
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in the course of that debate, no gentleman 
pretended to justify what has lately hap- 
pie I have a question in my hand which 

hope will meet with no opposition, and 
therefore, I shall take the liberty to move, 
«That an humble Address be presented 
tohis Majesty, humbly to desire his Ma- 
jesty, that he will be graciously pleased to 
mform this House, by whose advise it was 
thet his Majesty was pleased to discharge 
his grace, Charles duke of Bolton, and the 
rght honourable Richard, lord viscount 
Cobham, from the Regiments lately under 
their several commands, and what crimes 
were alledged against them, which were 
the occasion thereof.” 


Mr. Pulteney seconded the motion 

US : : 

Sir; I stand up, to second the motion 
made by my worthy friend, which, I hope 
will meet with much better success than 
the last motion we had before us: the last, 
indeed, was called, by some gentlemen, an 
attack upon the prerogative, an affront to 
the crown, and a great many other hard 
names, which I thought it very little de- 
served; but I am sure there cannot be the 
least colour of reason for making such ob- 
jections, or for giving such names to the 
motion now made to you: on the contrary 
it is shewing a great tenderness and a 
most dutiful respect to his Majesty; the 
removal of those two noble lords from their 
commands in the army, was what no gen- 
tleman in the late debate so much as en- 
deavoured to excuse; most seemed rather 
to condemn, and all the world without 
doors had, we know, before condemned it. 
Smce then the removal of those two noble 
lords is looked on to be a wrong step, and 
unce his Majesty cannot by law be sup- 
posed to do any wrong, we ought there- 
fore, in duty to the crown, to present such 
an Address as is now proposed to us, that 
his Majesty may be freed from the suspi- 
cion of doing any thing that is wrong; that 
the wicked person who advised it may be 
pointed out to the world, and that the 
reproach of such a measure may fall where 
it ought.—f ever it should happen to be 
the case of this nation, that a minister 

insolent in power, should dare to 
tell his master, if you do not dismiss such 
aman, or such another, I must abandon 
you, I can no longer support your govern- 
ment; and by such language should pre- 
vail op bina to dismiss some of his most 
faithful servants, only because they had 
honourably opposed some wicked attempt 
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ee the liberties of their country; I say 
if ever any one minister, who solely, en« 
grossed the ear of his master, should ar- 
rive at such an insolence in power, the 
king would no longer be the first man, he 
would be the first slave in the nation; and 
in such a case would it not be the duty 
of parliament ? Would not they be bound 
in duty both to their country and king, 
to desire to know who it was that advised 
such measures? And what were the rea- 
sons for taking such? This is not, I hope, 
the case at present, but as the removing 
of those two noble lords has been con- 
demned by the whole nation, it is sufficient 
for justifying us in the application now pro- 
osed: let us know who gave the advice; 
It was a wicked one, and the wickedness 
of it will be still more apparent, if it shaH 
appear, that those who gave it dare not 
avow their reasons for giving it. 
No member rising up to oppose this mo- 
tion, but the question being called, 


Sir William Wyndham stood up, and 
spoke as follows: 


Sir; Whether or no there are any gen- 
tlemen in the House against the question, 
cannot, as yet, be determined ; but if there 
are, I was in hopes they would have stood 
up, and have given the House some sa- 
tisfaction as to their reasons for being 
against a question, which seems to be 
highly approved of by several gentlemen 
in this House. What the cause of their 
silence may be, I shall not pretend to guess, 
but it seems we are to have no other satis- 
faction from them, but only a call for the 
question—In my opinion, the affair now 
before us deserves a@ much more decent 
treatment, if it were for no other reason, 
but because the names of two noble lords 
are mentioned in the question, both of 
whom have done great services to their 
country, but one in particular. As I do 
not mean to compliment the one, nor to 
depreciate the services of the other, there- 
fore I say they have both done great ser- 
vices, though in different capacities; but 
whoever remembers the late war, which 
was carricd on so much to the honour of 
this nation, must remember how often 
honourable mention was then made in our 
Gazettes of sir Richard Temple: in most 
of the accounts transmitted to us from 
Flanders, either of battles or sieges, his 
name generally stoodamong the foremost in 
thelist of those gallant officers, who bravel 
ventured their lives in the service of thei 
country. And if we look upon his be- 
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haviour in the senate, it is as much to his 
honour as his service in the field: in the 
last he has always acted as a good officer 
and a brave soldier, in the detence of his 
country; in the first he has always be- 
haved as a faithful subject and a good 
counsellor to his king; and that such a 
man should be one of the first to fall a sa- 
crifices to ministerial resentment, is what 
must give a just alarm to all the honest 
part of mankind: it is what principally 
gave rise to this day’s debate, and in par- 
ticular, to the motion now before you, 
which I very much approve of, and if no 
gentleman thinks fit to say any thing 
against it, I can hardly doubt of its being 
unanimously agreed to. 

Sir William Wyndham having done 
speaking, the question was again called tor, 
and being put, it was carried in the ne- 
gative by 252 against 151. 


Debate tn the Lords on the Duke of 
Marlborough’s Motion for a Bull against 
Depriving Officers of the Army of their 
Commissions.) February 18. ‘The Duke 
of Marlborough* presented to the House 
a@ Bill,t * For the better securing the 


~* He became duke of Marlborough by the 
death of Henrietta duchess of Marlborough, io 
right of his mother who was next sister to her 
ce, and one of the co-heiresses of John late 
duke of Marlborough; being before earl of 
Sunderland. 


+ The following is a copy of the Bill: 


‘* Whereas no Standing-Army can, in time 
of peace, be raised, or kept up within this 
realm, but by authority of parliament. And 
whereas the safcty aud liberties of this nation 
do (in a great measure) depend upon the expe- 
rience and virtue of the Officers to whom the 
command of the Army should be intrusted, 
whenever any military force shall be judged 
proper to be raised or kept on foot. Now, to 
the end that persons of fortune and virtue may 
be encouraged to expose their lives for the 
safety and liberties of their country, and not be 
subject, by secret and malicious representations, 
to be cashiered or removed from their respec- 
tive posts in the Army, without any charge or 
pretence of neglect or breach of duty, or with- 
out any examination or trial whatsoever : Ma 
it please your most excellent Majesty, That it 
may be enacted. and be it enacted by the King’s 
most excelleut Majesty, by and with the con- 
eent of the Loris iintant and temporal, and 
Commons in this present parliament axsembled, 
and by jhe authority of the same, That from 
aud after the day of no cap- 
sain of any of his Majesty’s troops of guards, or 
any commussion-vfiicer under them, nor any 
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‘ Constitution, hy preventing the officers 
‘of such land-torces, as shall at any time 
‘be allowed by authority of parliament, 
‘from being deprived of their Commis- 
‘sions, otherwise than by judgment of a 
‘Court Martial, to be held for that pur- 
‘ pose, or by Address of either House of 
‘ Parllament? His grace introduced the 
Bill with a specch, setting forth the neces- 
sity of making some such regulations in a 
country ahick glories in the’ name of 
liberty, and where the people are so happy 
as to preserve that freedom, after most of 
their neighbours had lost theirs by the 
very means, which he proposed to obviate 
by the bill he then presented to the House, 


A motion being made for a second read- 
ing of the said Bull, several Lords called 
for the question: Hereupon 


colonel, lieutenant-colonel, or major of a regi- 
ment, or captain, lieutenant, cornet, or ensign 
of any troop or company, belonging to any re- 
giment, or of any independent troop or com- 
pany, or any ofbcer under them, having his 
cominission from the crown, shall be cashiered 
or removed (other than to an bigher post) or 
discharged from his commission, or be deprived 
of the pay belonging to the saine, in any other 
manner than is hereafter prescribed, any usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

‘¢ And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That if any of the officers before 
named shall be guilty of any breach of duty, or 
otherwise misbehave themselves in the said 
offices, ‘That then it shall and may be lawful 
for his Majesty, his heirs and successors, to 
grant a commissivu under his or their sign 
manual, to any officer, not under the degree of 
a field-officer, to try such person by a court- 
martial, in such manner and form, and subject 
to such rules, regulations and methods of trial, 
as have been usually observed in courts mar-+ 
tial, for trying persons for neglect of duty, or 
other misbehaviour in the army, and to cashier, 
remove, or discharge any officer whatsoever, if 
such court-martial shall adjudge the same, any 
thing herein contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

‘Provided always, That nothing herein 
contained shall extend, or be construed to ex- 
tend, to hinder or prevent his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, froin disbanding, breaking, 
or reducing all, or any of the regiments, troops, 
or companies now in being, or which shail or 
may be raised hereafter, whenever his Majesty, 
his heirs or successurs shall think fit to dis- 
band or reduce the same. 

“ Provided also, That it shall and may be 
lawful tor Lis Majesty. his heirs and successors, 
to cashier or remove any officer whatsoever, 
upon an address from either House of Parlia- 


ment for that purpose.” 


€ 


a) 
The Earl of Chesterfield stood up, and 
space as follows : 
. My Lords; As there seems to be some 
of your lordships against the second read- 
ing of this Bill, I am surprised to hear the 
question so much insisted on, before any 
lord who seems to be against a second 
reading has stood up to give any one rea- 
son tor his being so. If any motion is 
made, if any bill is presented to this 
House, were it an affair of no consequence,. 
vet it is a respect due to the noble lord 
who makes the motion, or presents the 
Bill, not to put a negative upon it without 
giving some reasons for so doing ; but in 
the present case it cannot be pretended, 
but that the bill now presented to us is an 
aifair of the utmost consequence; the bill 
offered to us, is, in my opinion, not only a 
good, but a necessary bill, and the noble 
duke has given us so strong reasons for its 
passing, that I hope your lordships will not 
somuch as endeavour to put a negative 
upon it, without first giving some sort of a 
reason for what you are about to do— 
Such a method of proceeding, my lords, 
is beneath the dignity of this House, it 
wil really look as if something else than 
reason and argument prevailed in this 
House : and if a second reading of a Bill 
of such consequence be in such a manner 
refused, I am sure the world will conclude, 
that no good reason could be given for so 
doing, which, of course, must bring this 
House into the utmost contempt, in the 
a of the generality of the nation: 
his is a consequence that, I am con- 
winced, every one of your lordships must 
think yourselves concerned in, and there- 
fore J hope that some of those lords who 
are to give their negative to the second 
reading of this Bill, wilt stand up and give 
us their reasons for being of that opinion: 
at present my opinion happens to be 
diterent from theirs, but I now declare 
to them, that if sufficient answers are not 
made to every objection they shall start 
against the second reading, I shall most 
readily quit the opinion I am now of, and 
om with them in putting a negative upon 
the bill. | | 


Lord [Tf ervey said: 


My Lords; Iam one of those, and I 
believe there are a great many more, who 
are against the second reading of this bill. 
I did not, ’tis true, rise up immediately 
after the motion was made, to give my 
reasons for being against a second reading, 
hecause I thought the bill was of a nature 
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so very extraordinary, and the objections 
to it so strong and so evident, that I 
thought it unnecessary for me or any other — 
lord in this House, to give himself or the 
House the trouble of explaining them: 
But since the noble lord, who spoke last, 
insists so much upon it, in order to satisfy 
him, I shall give some of those reasons 
which prevail with me to be against a se- 
cond reading of the bill now before us; 
and if either that noble lord, or any other, 
can give sufficient answers to those rea- 
sons, I shall most readily join with those 
noble lords who are for reading this Bill a 
second time. 

With me, my lords, one of the principal 
objections against the bill is, that I look 
upon it as an open and a direct attack upon 
the prerogative of the crown. It is an at- 
tack upon a prerogative which his Ma- 
jesty and his ancestors have enjoyed ever 
since our monarchy had a being ; and we 
all know how nearly connected the privi- 
leges of this House are with the preroga- 
tives of the crown; we know, my lords, 
that the last open and direct attack that 
was made upon the prerogatives of the 
cro:vn, ended in the total subversion of our 
monarchy, and an entire dissolution of this 
House ; and therefore I cannot but be sur- 

rised to see a bill of this nature brought 
fret into this House: If such a bill had 
passed the other House, and had been 
sent up to us from thence, I do not doubt 
but that every one of your lordships would 
have easily seen through the design; you 
would have seen the snare that was laid 
against the monarchical establishment of 
our government, upon which the bees: 
of every lord in the nation absolutely de- 
pend; this would have given your lord- 
ships a just alarm; and this, I doubt not, 
would have made you receive such a bill in 
the manner it deserved. : 

I have often heard, my Lords, of a com- 
pact between the ri and the people, and 
a compact upon which, it is said, our con- 
stitution and government depend; if there 
be anysuch, the nature of it must certainly 
be mutual. On the one part our kings are 
obliged not to usurp or encroach upon the 
liberties and privileges of the people; but 
surely there must be a counter-part, and 
by that there must be an obligation upon 
the people not to usurp or encroach upon 
the powers and prerogatives of the crown; 
for it would be a very si ei compact, if 
on the one hand, the King was most 
strictly tied down, and on the other hand, 
the people left at full liberty to encroach 
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as often, and as far as they pleased upon 
the prerogatives of thecrown. ‘This can- 
not be the case; the compact must be 
mutual; and as his present Majesty has 
never once attempted, nor desires, in the 
Jeast, to encroach upon the liberties or the 
privileges of the people, it would be very 
unjust and unfair in us to make any en- 
croachment upon him: Nay, it would be 
most unwise, and might be attended with 
the most fatal consequences ; for a breach 
of covenant upon one side would dissolve 
all the covenants on the other, which 
would at once unhinge the whole of our 
constitution. ; 

It has been always thought necessary, 

lords, to give our kings the sole power, 

' Maming, preferring, and removing, at 
pleasure, the officers of our armies, in 
- erder to give our kings that power and in- 
fluence over our armies, which is abso- 
lutely necessary for supporting and pro- 
moting a proper military discipline among 
them, without which they would be of no 
use against a foreign enemy, and might 
soon become most oppressive to the peo- 
ple, for whose safety they were raised and 
maintained. This power was thought so 
necessary at the time of the. revolution, 
and it was then thought to be of so little 
danger to the freedom of our constitution, 
that at that time, when the liberties of the 
people were fully considered, when every 
thing was removed that could be of 
dangerous consequence to them, there 
was not the least mention made of taking 
this power from the crown, or even of lay- 
ing it under any restraints, and I do not 
know any thing that has happened, which 
can give us the least ground for being of 
an opinion different from that which was 
the opinion of our ancestors at that time. 

The happiness of our constitution, my 
Lords, depends upon that equal division of. 
power, which is established among the 
three branches of our legislature: The 
executive power, and the defending of 
thepeople against their enemies is now, and 
always has been, entrusted solely with our 
King; and as long as the execution of the 
Jaws, or the defence of the people against 
their enemies, foreign or domestic, is en- 
trusted with the King, it must always be 
_ absolutely necessary to give our kings 
proper powers for those purposes; thie 
supreme and ultimate determination of all 
disputes about property is lodged solely in 
this House; and the raising of money for 
the public use, or laying taxes upon the 
people, is what now seems to be princi- 
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pally the province of the other House. 
Thus the three branches of our legislature 
are a check upon one another, which pre- 
vents its being in the power of any one of 
them to oppress the people, or to destroy 
the other two. Under this establishment 
we have been happy for many ages, under 
this the nation has grown up to a very 
high pitch of riches and power, and while 
this establishment continues, it is more 
than probable, we shall always be happy. 

But, my Lords, by the bill now peice 
us we are to establish a fourth power, a 
new sort of power, which, I am persuaded, 
would soon become independent of the 
other three. Thisis making a most con- 
siderable alteration in our constitution: an 
alteration that may be attended with such 
fatal consequences, that it makes me 
tremble to think of it: To establish s 
general for life at the head of a well-dis- 
ciplined army, commanded by officers who 
could not be removed, but by the consent 
of one another, would soon put it in the 
power of that general, to make himsclf 
master both of king and parliament: The 
transition from Dux to Rex would soon 
become easy for him; by this the consti- 
tution might be entirely overthrown, and 
the nation might be involved in a multi- 
tude of calamities. 

It is true, my Lords, that by what 1s 
proposed in the bill now before us, an 
officer may still be removed from his com- 
mand in the army, upon an address from 
either House of Parliament; but as the- 
Parliament cannot be kept always sitting, 
this address could not often be speedily ob- 
tained; andif an officer should be dis- 
covered to be conspiring the overthrow of 
the government, and should, notwith- 
standing, be continued in his commission, 
and in the possession of that power in the 
army which he had, by virtue of his com- 
mission, ’till the next session of parlia- 
ment, both Houses might, perhaps, address 
for turning him out; but bie power in the 
army might by that time be so well estab- 
lished, that it would be out of the power 
of both king and parliament to divest him 
of his command; and as for a trial by 8 
court-martial, I believe, it would not be 80 
much as pretended, that a sentence could 
be got against such an officer, or indeed 
against any officer, who had a great In- 
fluence in the army: It is not to be pre- 
sumed, that officers would be ready. to 
condemn one another, unless it was for 4 
crime which they themselves could no way 


approve of, especially when they knew 
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tha they ‘could not be removed by any 
oder authority. 

Mace then, my Lords, I can see no 
maner of occasion for the regulation now 
prmosed, since I am of opinion, that it 
would be a great injury done to his Ma- 
jy, that it would tend to destroy all 
military discipline in the army, and would 
gealy endanger, if not totally subvert 
our happy constitution, I cannot therefore 
agree to the giving it a second reading. 

The earl of Orrery spoke next for the 
question, the earl of Cholmondeley spoke 
cre it, the marquis of Tweedale for it, 

n 


The Duke of Newcastle stood up, and 
poke as follows : 


My Lords; AsJI shall certainly give 
my vote against the second reading of 
ths Bill, I must beg leave to give some of 
my reasons for so doing. I must be of 
opinion, my lords, that it will always be 
proper to leave in his Majesty a power of 
removing the officers of the army at plea- 
wre in order to preserve that respect and 
obedience which is due from them to their 
king; but I am the more firmly of this 
opinion, when I consider, that there is at 
present a Pretender to the crown of these 
realms; for while there is such a mistor- 
tune hanging over us, we may conclude, 
that there always will be plots and con- 

tivances in this kingdom against the per- 

son in possession of the throne ; and while 
there is a Pretender, he may have, without 
all doubt, his agents in the army, as well 
as he has every where else: Under such 
circumstances it is not to be doubted, but 
that some of the officers may, at some 
time or other, be drawn away from their 
duty to their king and country, some of 
them may happen to be misled, and drawn 
into engagements against his Majesty’s 
en and government; and while his 
Majesty is in such danger, shall we put it 
out of his power to remove those officers 
from their commands in the army, though 
he has certain information of their being 
ina plot to overthrow his government, 
perhaps even to take away his life? 

This, my Lords, his Majesty may have 
most certain information of, the officers 
concerned in such engagements may be 
made known to him, beyond all doubt or 
contradiction, and yet the proofs may be 
such as would not prevail upon a court- 
martial to condemn their brother-officer 
to death, or even to be broke; or they 
may be such as could not properly, at 
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least, at that time, be laid before a court- 
martial ; because if they were laid before 
any such court, the informers, and all the 
other methods by which the plot was at 
first discovered, and the whole progress of 
it traced, mustthen become publicly kaowa ' 
by which all further discovery would be 
effectually prevented; and if the Bill now 
presented should pass into a law, his Ma- 
jesty would be under a necessity of laying 
all these proofs immediately before a 
court-martial, or of allowing such treache- 
rous officers, perhaps, even one of his 
chief generals, to continue in command, 
by which they might probably be enabled 
to render their conspiracies successful; for | 
which reason I hope, that none of your 
lordships will approve of this Bill, when 
you consider how dangerous it may prove 
to.be for our present happy establishment, 
and how much it may ne the hands of 
the government against any attempts that 
may hereafter be made in favour of the 
Pretender. 

Besides this, my Lords, there are man 
other cases which might be mentioned, 
wherein his Majesty might have very good 
reason to remove anofficer, though it would 
not be at all proper to make that reason 
so public as to lay it beforea court-martial : 
There are likewise many little crimes which 
an officer may be guilty of, and for which 
he might highly deserve to be’ removed, 
and yet these crimes may be such as could 
not well come under the cognisance of a ° 
court-martial ; at least it would not be pos- 
sible to obtain a sentence of a court 
martial for the removing of such an officer; 
for when gentlemen sit in judgment upon 
a brother officer, in order to determine 
whether he ought to be broke or not, it is 
to be supposed that they will not pass 
judgment against him, unless some very 
enormous crimes be fully proved before 
them; which would make it impossible to 
keep up that strict discipline and regular 
subordination, that must be observed in al! 
regular armies, or indeed in any army fit 
for service, or that may be depended’ on 
for the defence of a country. 

I must indeed, say, my Lords, that if 
any attempts had ever been made towards 
modelling the army, and making it fit for 
any bad purpose, there might then have 
been some occasion for proposing such a 
Bill as this now before us; but as no such 
attempts have ever been made, as no such 
attempts can be so much as apprehended 
from his present Majesty, I am therefore 
surprised to hear such a Bill so much as 
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proposed in this House, at present. I am 
sure the passing of such a Bill, at present, 
would be a subjecting of the nation to 
many great and certain dangers and in- 
conveniences, for the sake of avoiding an 
inconvenience that has never been felt by 
any but in imagination, and for this reason 
I must be against giving the Bill a second 
reading. 


The Earl of Chesterfield spoke next : 


My Lords; I have before declared, that 
my opinion was for reading this Bill a 
second time ; I likewise said, I would alter 
my opinion, if any lord could-give me a 
sufficient reason for so doing; but, from 
what has fell from the noble lords who have 
oe against the second reading, I am so 

from altering my opinion, that I now 
think asecond reading of the Bill is abso- 
lutely necessary, even before we can enter 
into any debate upon the merits of it; for 
all the arguments that have been made use 
of against a second reading, all the objec- 
tions hitherto made tothe Bill, are founded 
upon suppositions which are directly con- 
trary to the contents of the Bill. | 

It has been said, that the bill is a direct 
attack upon the prerogative of the crown, 
and that it is designed for destroying, or 
at least diminishing, the power of the 
crown; but my lords, if what is proposed in 
the bill be duly considered, it will appear to 
be neither an attack upon the prerogative, 
nor so much as a diminution of the power 
of the crown: there is no power to be 
taken from the crown, but that power 
which the crown ought never to make use 
of: It is certain, that the crown ought 
never to take an officer’s commission from 
him, but from some very sufficient reason, 
and upon a full proof of the facts alledged 
against him ; and therefore all that ii pro- 
posed by this Bill, is only a method, by 
which the crown may get such an informa- 
tion as to the facts alledged, as may be de- 
pended on; whereby the crown may be 
secured ayainst impositions, and the officers 
against private misrepresentations, and 
fulse accusations: It is, my Lords to pre- 
vent the king’s being maliciously led into 
the doing a piece of the highest injustice to 
a faithful soldier, and to prevent a good 
and abrave officer from being whispered out 
of his commission, and reduced to a starving 
condition for no crime, perhaps for a piece 
of behaviour for which he ought to be 
highly rewarded. Can this, my lords, be 
called a diminution of the power of the 

grown? is it not plainly and directly 
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grounded upon the fundamental maxim of 
our constitution which says, That the 
King of England shall have it in his power 
to do as much good as he pleases, but shall 
not have in his power to do wrong. 

The objections as to general officers, is 
likewise, my lords, founded upon a mis- 
take; for if the noble lords had attended 
to the first reading of the bill, they must 
have known, that with respect to general 
officers, the power of the crown is to re- 
main in the very same state it was in be- 
fore; the regulation proposed by the bill is 
to extend no higher, than the colonels of 
regiments; and surely the continuing of 
the most designing and the most daring 
men, in the command of a single regiment, 
for two or three months, after a discovery 
of his wicked designs, can be of no dan- 
gerous consequence; even though the 
continuing him for that time were by this 
bill, to be made absolutely necessary ; but 
that is not the case, which leads me to con- 
sider another mistake, from which an argu- 
ment hath been drawn, and much insisted 
on by some of the noble lords who have 
spoke against the question. 

The Pretender, my Lords, I find, is to 
be lugged into this question, as he has been 
into some others, in which he had very lit- 
tle to do, and the danger the nation lies 
exposed to from him is te be made an 
argument for our not taking that care of 
our liberties and constitution which we 
ought. I hope I am as little suspected of 
favouring any designs from that quarter, 
as any lord in this House; if there were 
the least ground for that argument it would 
be a most. prevailing argument, with me 
for being not only against the second read- 
ing of this bill, but for the rejecting of it 
with the utmost disdain: but those lords 
who make use of this argument, seem not 
to take notice, that the King is still to re- 
tain the power of suspending and putting 
under an arrest any officer, or any num- 
ber of officers, he pleases, and at whatever 
time or times he may think proper; and if 
the least discovery should be made, that 
any officer, or number of officers were 
drawn into a plot, in favour of the pre- 
tender, or into any other plot against his 
Majesty’s person and government, couid 
not his Majesty immediately suspend all 
such officers from their commands in the 
army ? could not he immediately lay them 
allunder an arrest? nay could not he im- 
mediately throw them all into a common 
prison, or at least into the hands of mes- 

sengers, and detain them there, until it 
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thowd be found convenient to bring them 
to ial before a court martial, or other- 
wise; of at least till the parliament should 
be called, in order to have an address from 
this or the other House for breaking such 
af them, against whom a legal and full 
ee could not be obtained? Is it to be 

ted, thateither this House or the other, 
or, indeed, both, would refuse to redress 
his Majesty upon such an occasion? And 
would not this as effectually disappoint all 
ther plots and contrivances, as if his Ma- 
jetty immediately broke every one of 
those offieers who were at first represented 
to him as being concerned in that plot. 

This bill has been represented to us as if 
it would destroy that influence which his 
Majesty ought always to have in the army, 

annihilate that respect and depen- 
dence which the officers ought always to 
have upon the crown: but this, my lords, 
seems likewise to be founded upon a mis- 
take, or at least upon an oversight ; for, 
notwithstanding any provision in the bill 
now before us, the power of naming and 
preferring the officers of the army is to 
remam absolute in the crown ; and besides 
there will be many other ways left by 
which the crown may secure the respect 
and dependence of all the officers in the 
amy; so that there is poe in this bill, 
nor any thing designed by the bill, that 
can possibly diminish that just and due 
Influence which the crown ought to have 
‘the army. The hopes of preferment 
alone are sufficient for influencing every 
oficer to do his duty, and to shew that 
respect which is duc both to the crown, 
and to his superior officers: They may 
not, indeed, be sufficient for influencing 
an officer to act contrary to his duty, both 
as to his King and country, by obeying the 
nvate commands of a wicked minister; 
tthis, my lords, and this only, is what is 
by this bill proposed to be guarded against. 
All that is proposed is, only that no minis- 
ter of state shull hereafter have it in his 
power to tell an officer of the army, ina 
case that perhaps no way regards military 
discipline, ¢ Sir,’——¢ you shall do so or 
390,————or starve? . 

Thus, my Lords, I think I have shewn 
that all the material objections against the 
second reading of this Bill are founded 
upon mistakes, as to the nature of it, 
which, in my opinion, is a most convincing 
argument for giving it at least a second 

g- There has indeed one or two 
other arguments been made use of, which 


lam greatly surprised at. Jt has been 
[VOL. IX.) * 


said, that there are several crimes an 
officer may be guilty of, which cannot pro- 
perly be brought before a court-martial ; 
or at least where justice upon the offender 
could not well be expected from a court- 
martial: Here indeed I am quite at a loss, 
for I know of no military crimes but what 
may properly be brought before a court- 
martial, and unless it be such crimes as are 
proper for the cognizance of our spiritual 
courts, I do not know any other, but where 
the most severe and impartial justice has 
always been given by, and may always be 
expected from a court-martial: Iam sure, 
that if any officer be guilty of cowardice, 
of neglect of duty, or of any crime, or 
action, that is in the least dishonourable, 
the most strict justice may always be ex- 
pected from a court-martial; nay, so se- 
vere have the officers of our army always 
been, in such cases, upon one nathan that 
for some failings, which the crown has 
overlooked, which the generals have so 
far overlooked as not to bring them before 
& court-martial, yet the officers themselves 
have taken notice of them, and have re- 
fused to roll or to serve with the man who 
has been guilty of them; and therefore to 
ea that martial discipline could not 
e kept up in the army, if officers could 
not be broke or removed but by a court. 
martial, is an argument founded upon a 
supposition, which is directly contrary to 
experience. . 
. The other argument, which surprizes 
me, is an argument founded upon a new 
sort of doctrine; a doctrine by which wa 
are taught, that the prerogative is never to 
be touched in the least ; you are never to 
make any law for regulating the preroga- 
tive m any branch; the compact between: 
king and people must be mutual; the 
people must be as much obliged not to in- 
croach upon the king’s prerogative, as he 
is obliged not to incroach upon their pri- 
vileges. As to the compacts being mu-. 
tual, and the parties equally bound, I shall 
my lords, oly grant; yet that can be no. 
bar to our making as many acts of parlia- 
ment as we please for regulating, or even 
restraining the prerogative, because to 
every such act the king gives his consent, 
and surely all the persons concerned in a. 
compact may, by their mutual consent 
make what alterations in it they please: 
and so the case is; we have, by acts of 
parliament, made many alterations with. 
regard to the prercgative; and I believe 
every one of your lordships wil grant, 
that it is to these ulterations that we owe 
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the liberty we now enjoy. The preroga- 
tive has been often restrained and limited, 
or at least brought back to its primitive 
Institution. Was not the Habeas Corpus 
Act a most noted, and a most useful limi- 
tation of that prerogative which our kings 
then retsndled to? Did not our kings for- 
merly pretend to a power and prerogative 
of removing the judges at pleasure? but 
this prerogative was found to be incon- 
sistent with the liberties of the people, and 
therefore,- by the Claim of Right, an alte- 
ration was made as to that part of the pre- 
rogative. And as to that part of the pre- 
rogative now insisted on, it is well known 
that it has grown up of late ages, for by 
our primitive institution, the king could 
not remove the officers of the army: the 
nobility and the barons of the kingdom 
were the proper oificers, and each of them 
led out to war, and commanded his own 
military tenants, so that their cominands in 
the army depended upon their tenures, 
from neither of which the king could re- 
move them, without their being legally 
found guilty of a crime ;“ and from the 
writings of the learned judge Coke, who, 
I believe, will be allowed to have under- 
stood our ancient constitution, we ma 
learn, that of ancient times the freeholders 
of each county chose their Icader in war, 
as well as they did the sheriffs and other 
oilicers for times of peace.* And there- 
fore what is now proposed must appear to 
be so far from being an attack upon, or a 
diminution of, the ancient prerogative of 
the crown, that it does not near bring the 
prerogative back to its primitive insti- 
tution. 

It has been said, that at the Revolution 
no such provision was made as is now 
proposed; very true, my lords; but the 
reason was, because before that time we 
never had such a thing as a legal standing 
army; we had, indeed, a few regular troops, 
but they never, I believe, amounted to 
4,000 men, which could not properly be 
called an army; so that it was impossible 
we could think of making any regulation 
about a thing which was not then in being: 
and moreover it cannot be said, that at the 
very time of the Revoluticn, the liberties of 
the people were, or, indeed could be, fully 
considered ; it cannot be pretended, that 
every thing was then removed that might 
be of dangerous consequence to them, for 
do not we know, that even since that time 


® Coke’s Institutes, Part 2, on the Statute 
et’ Westminster, the First, chap. 10. | 
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some regulations have been made, with re- 
spect to the prerogative? even that re- 
markable regulation of triennial, or, as we 
have them now, septennial parliaments, 
was not made till some time after the Re- 
volution ; and yet it must be granted, that 
this was not only a great, but a necessary 
diminution of the prerogative, in order to 
secure the liberties of the people: It is not 
in the powerof man, my lords, to foresee all 
the evils, and all the inconveniences that 
may afterwards arise, and therefore it is 
impossible for men to provide proper re- 
medies against them all; we can provide 
against them only by degrees, and as they 
happen to come under our observation. 
rhe evil which is proposed to be reme- 
died, or at least prevented, by the Bill 
now before us, is hat has been long under 
the observation of most gentlemen in the 
kingdom, and therefore, my lords, I am 
extremely surprized to hear it said, that 
no examples have happened which could 
give occasion for such a bill as the present. 
8 it not well known, that we have had 
several examples of officers turned out of 
their commissions, only for not being sub- 
missive to the ministers for the time being ? 
Do not we all know, that in the end of the 
late queen’s reign, there were numbers of 
gentlemen turned out of their commissions, 
without any reason, without any crime so 
much as alledged against them? Do not 
we know, that, even in the late king’s 
reign, there were a great many brave 
officers removed, without being guilty of 
any crime, at least, [am sure, they were 
not yuilty of any military crime, no not so 
much as ofa neglect of duty; they could not 
even be accused of any want of respect 
to the crown; the whole, I believe, of 
what could possibly be laid to their char: 
was, that they were not, perhaps, 80 sub- 
missive to the prime minister, as he 
thought he had reason to expect. These 
removes were, at that time, my lords, so 
much taken notice of, that it occasioned & 
very great debate upon the mutiny-bill, 
both in this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment: I was then, my lords, in the other 
House, and I well remember, that it was 
there strongly insisted on, as an objection 
against that clause of the bill, by which 
oificers are made judges in cases of life 
and death, that it was very improper they 
should be judges in any such case, as long’ 
as their commissions entirely depended 
upon the crown, and might be taken from. 
them whenever aminister hada mind. __ - 


And, my lords, though his present Ma. 


Sl] 
y's justice and prudence be known to 
txshole world, yet we find, that even he 
bs been prevailed on, by what means I do 
mt know, to remove two officers, both 
neabers of this House, neither of whom, 
ns firas I can hear, has ever yet been 
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must give his consent to it, and if any 
King, by the advice of an evil minister, 
should once actually begin to model his 
army, would it not be Faiculous to expect 
the consent of that King to a law for put- 
ting a stop to what he had actually begun ; 


weed of any crime, or of any want of | so that his Majesty’s never having at- 


to the crown; no not so much as 
daneglect of duty. What I am now on 
i, know, my lords, a tender point, I am 
wrylam obliged to mention it; and I 
wuld avoid it, if I did not know my 
hart tobe so warmly affected to his Ma- 
ety, that I am sure it will not allow my 
tongue to say any thing unbecoming of 
ho. If there is any fault, I am sure his 
Muesty is not to blame: if the two noble 
keds were removed without a sufficient 
cw, it could not proceed from any thing 
tt was wrong in his Majesty: it must 
he proceeded from some misrepresenta- 
tous, or some private and malicious accu- 
ations, which his Majesty has not yet dis- 
corered to be false ; but when he does, we 
my depend on it, he will do justice to the 
wonoble lords, who have been injured, 
ud will severely punish those who have 
been guilty of giving him a false and @ 
udicious information : this, my lords, we 
may most certainly expect from his Ma- 
ety; but this shews, that even out of 
tat regard which we ought to have for 
the crown, we ought to agree to the bill 
tow before us; because it will, for the 
future, put it out of the power of any per- 
‘ato impose upon the ‘crown, by any 
hie surmises, or malicious misrepresen- 
tations, 

I think, my lords, I have left no argu- 
ment against the Bill unanswered, but that 
mest extraordinary one, of its being time 
tuough to guard against the evil of modell- 
Ing an army for any bad purpose, after it 
ls once happened: I hope it will be 
granted me, that the modelling of an army 
lor the private and particular purposcs of 
amuister, Or ministry, is as bad a purpose 
& any that can be imagined ; and I think 
Ihave shewn, that such a modelling was 
actually set on foot in the end of the late 
queen’s reign, and something like it hap- 
pened even in his late Majesty’s time ; and 
therefore it must be granted, that it is now 
high time to think of guarding against it ; 
butif it be meant, that nothing like it has 

ed in his present Majesty’s tine, 
the argument will be still more extraordi- 
bry, for does not every one know, that 
belore such a Bill can pass into a law, 
the King at that time upon the throne, 


tempted any such thing, is one of the 
strongest arguments for our passing the 
Bill now betore us; because it ts only from 
such a just and such a grgcious King as the 
present, that the royal assent to such a 
Bill can ever be expected. 

I hope, my Lords, I have now fully 
shewn the weakness of all the objections 
that have been made to the Bill: but as 
to the arguments for it, a are strong, 
they are convincing: I shall nee touch 
upon that one, which I think has the 
greatest connexion with the nature of our 
constitution. It is well known, my lords, 
that there are many officers of the army 
who have nothing, or, at least, very little, 
to subsist on, but their commissions ; and 
it is likewise well known, that there are 
many gentlemen of the army now in both 
Houses of Parliament : there are now, my 
lords, more officers of the army in each 
House of Parliament than there were when 
we had on foot an army of above sixt 
thousand men: these are facts which wi 
not, I believe, be controverted. It is, J 
do not know how, become, of late years, a 
prevailing opinion, that the only best way 
of getting preferment in the army, is ta 
have a seat in this or in the other FHlouse of 
Parliament : this, it is true, my lords, must 
be an erroneous opinion: it is impossible 
that any man can justly and honourably 
acquire any preferment in the army by 
his behaviour in either House of Parlia- 
ment, and theretore this must be an opi- 
nion for which I hope there never was any 
ground; I am sure there can be no 
ground for it under hia present Majesty ; 
but erroneous as it is, it is become a gee 
neral opinion, and we know that mankind 
always were, and always will be governed 
and influenced by general opinions ond 
ples: and according as the preva- 
ence of this opinion increases, we may ex- 
pect an increase of the number of ofticers 
in both houses of parliament. 

We may expect, my Lords, that, in 
future times, as soon as any gentleman 
has once got @ commission in the army, he 
will next employ all his money and credit, 
and all his friends, to procure himself a 
seat in parliament ; he will, perhaps, pawn 


the last shilling’s worth he has in the 
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world, besides his commission, in order to 
procure himself a seat in the other House 
of Parliament, and how dangerous it may 
be to our constitution, to have such a man 
depending for the continuance of that 
commission, upon some future enterprizing 
minister, I leave to your lordships to 
judge. Noman has a better opinion than 
{ have of the gentlemen who are at pre- 
sent the oflicers of our army; but I must 
say, that I think it too hard a trial, even 
for their virtue, especially in this dege- 
nerate age, to leave it in the power ofa 
desperate minister, to tell them, upon oc- 
casion of an important question in parlia- 
ment, If you do not vote, Sir, as I direct 
you, you shall stzrve. | 

Your lordships are, I am sure, all con- 
vinced, that the happiness, the essence of 
our constitution does not depend upon 
outward forms, but upon realities. Our con- 
stitution does not depend upon our having 
always a parliament, but upon that parlia- 


- ment’s being independent of the admini- 


stration; upon its being in the power of 
arliament to examine severely, and judge 
impartially the conduct and the measures 
of those employed in the administration, 
to represent the grievances, and watch 
over the liberties and the properties of the 
people of this nation, and to take away 
evil counsellors from before the pra but 
arlia- 

ment, should come to be composed of gen- 
tlernen, whose daily bread, or at least their 
chief support, depended entirely upon the 
favourites of the crown, can it be imagined 
that it would then be in the power of par- 
lament to examine freely, or judge im- 
partially the conduct of those favourites ; 
to relieve the people from the oppressions 
brought upon them by such favourites ; or 
to tell their sovereign any ungrateful 
truths about those whom he had thought 
fit to employ as his ministers? Would 
not an arbitrary negative be then put upon 
all such questions in parliament? Would 
not the best designs of the uncorrupted 
and independent few be baffled by a cor- 
rupt and slavish majority? And shall any 
question which tends towards the pre- 
venting of such a misfortune, have now 
the ill fate to be rejected by your lordships ? 
The Bill now before us is so far from 
being an attack upon the prerogative, that 
it is in the very same terms with a bill 
drawn up in the very last reign, by as able 
and as honest a minister* as ever served 


* The late earl Stanbepe. - 
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~The bill, I say, my 


(sas 
the crown: he was indeed an honest and 
a disinterested minister, for he had the | 
happiness of his country so much at heart, 
that he neglected his own, and has left 
ttle else to his son, but the honour of 
having a seat pads ie your lordships. 
ords, was not only 
drawn up, but even his late M:jesty, who 
never could be accused of allowing of any 
unjust: encroachments upon the crown, 
had, by the advice of that minister, agreed 
to its being brought into parlia:nent: and 
if it had been brought in thet time, which 
was, I do not know how, prevented, not 
only the ministers of the crown were 
ready to have supported it, but the king 
himself was ready to have given it the 
royal assent, as soon as presented to him 
for that purpose. ‘This, my Lords, I know 
to be true, and therefore 1 am the more 
surprized to hear the offering of such a 
Bill now represented as an attack upon 
the prerogative, an affront to the King. 
We all know, my lords, that there is 
nothing proposed to be done by this Bill, — 
but what has been done in every country, - 
where there are any remains of liberty 
left. In Holland, no officer was, I believe, | 
ever removed but by a court-martial; I do — 
not remember that ever any was, nor do I — 
know any other way, by which an offi- . 
cer can be broke or removed in that | 
country. In Sweden, as soon as pat be 
covered their liberties, by the death of 
their late heroic king, they established this | 
rule amongst them, that no officer should — 
be removed or broke, but by a court-mar- | 
tial, or by the king with the consent of the | 
senate. And in Poland, their late king ~ 
having made long and repeated remon- 
strances to the States of that kingdom, to — 
have a body of regular troops raised, and 
kept up, the States at last consented to it: — 
but how did they consent? They 
indeed to the raising of the troops asked — 
for, but with this regulation, that all the © 
officers should have their commissions for - 
life, which was a wise and a necessary regu- 
lation ; but whatever designs or views the ° 
court of Poland had in asking for those — 
troops, they found that the raising of them, — 
and keeping them up under that regu: — 
lation, would so little answer the ends they | 
had thereby proposed to themselves, that 
they never put the ordinance, which they — 
had so strongly solicited, in execution, 
nor was there a man raised upon that foot. 
In short, my Lords, the regulation in- 
tended by this Bill, is a regulation that has 
been thought necessary in all free coun- — 


si} 


tne; in this, I think it is absolutely neces- 
wry {or the preservation of our constitu- 
ton; 1 can see no reasonable objection 
tt cam be made to it, and therefore I 
tual still be for a second reading. 

The lord Willoughby de Broke and the 
el of Abingdon spoke in favour of the 
Bil, end then the question being put it was 
cared in the negative. 


Content - 49 Not-Content - 78 
Proxies - 13 Proxies - - - 22 
—§2 —100 


Protest on the said Bill’s being refused a 
decond reading. | 
“ Dissentient? 
_ 1. “ Because the exigence of affairs in 
umes past, or complaisance of former par- 
aments, have, for several years, occa- 
toned the keeping up a considerable body 
of land-forces in this kingdom ; and, as 
various events may happen, to oblige fu- 
ture parliaments to pursue the same mea- 
pale which nothing but the utmost ne- 
Cessity can justify, they being repugnant 
nature of a ociuiden: Gi dan- 
gerous to the liberties of a free people ; 
and, as the whole disposition of the said 
orces 8 absolutely in the crawn, we can- 
not but think it highly reasonable, that 
rhaiaa great an increase of power and in- 
vence, which was formerly occasional and 
rare, comes to be annually vested, and con- 
mantly exercised by the crown, that some 
a tations, as are proposed by this 
A Falla only proper, but necessary. 
nd We are confiined in that opinion, by 
down ;, ue 80 often and so strongly laid 
"nin this House, that the greatest dan- 
Ber to this hation, from a standing military 
"# Must arise from the abuse of the 
‘ty Which now subsists, of cashiering 
ledeed” Without any crime proved or al- 
nr, and of garbling the army at plea: 
Seal we heartily wish, that no ng, 
Materia to put us in mind o 
‘ use the employing or remov- 
ie . general olicers would have been 
into a | © crown, if this Bill had passed 
only es for the enacting clauses were 
other off 'S purpose, that no colonel, or 
mics. Of inferior degree, having his 
‘sion from the crown, shall be 
removed (other than to a 
) or discharged from his com- 
ine to 4 or be deprived of the pay belong- 
ne © same, in any other manner than 
. vt hiartial, to be appointed by a 
‘nunder hig Majesty’s sign ma- 
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nual to any officer, not under the degree 
of a field officer: At the same time there 
is a provision in the Bill, that nothing shail 
extend toprevent his Majesty, orhis succes- 
sors, from disbanding, breaking, or reducing 
all, or any of the regiments, troops, or 
companies now in being, or which snall, or 
may be raised hereafter. And it is further 
provided, That his Majesty andhis succes- 
sors rnay remove any officer, upon an ad- 
dress of either House of Parliament. We 
conceive therefore, that, as these posts 
would still have remained, upon all vacan- 
cies, in the sole disposal of his Majesty, 
and that the persons now possessing them 
are liable to be removed for any breach, 
or neglect of duty, by a court-martial, or 
by address of either House of Parliament, 
the prerogative of the crown would be no 
other ways abridged or altered, than it has 
been on many other occnsions, particularly 
in that instance, of making the judges to 
hold their places, ‘ quamdiu se bene ges- 
serint,’ which were formerly during plea- 
sure only ; which alteration has been al- 
ways approved, and we hope will, in no 
time to come, ever be attempted to be re- 
ealed. 

3. ‘* Because the practice of all the na- 
tions in Europe, even where the govern- 
ment is most arbitrary, justifies the inten- 
tion of this Bill; for no instance can be 
produced in any other kingdom or state 
(as we believe) where officers are cashier- 
ed or deprived of their commissions, other- 
wise than by the judgment of a court- 
martial ; how much stronger reasons then 
have we of this nation to establish such 
@ rule, since our officers are many of 
them in a capacity of having a share in the 
legislature, where it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of the constitu- 
tion, that every member should be free 
and independent ; and more particularly at 
this time, when we find the number of 
officers having seats in parliament far 
greater than ever it was, in time of war, 
when above three times the number of the 
present troops were kept on foot ? 

4. ‘ Although it was objected in the de- 
bate, that, in time of danger, upon suspi- 
cion of traiterous practices, it might be 
necessary to remove an officer from his 

ost, though the informations might not 

e red to be produced, or proper to be 
laid before a court-martial; and yet by 
such officer’s continuing in his post, great 
mischiefs might accrue to his Majesty and 
the public; we apprehend, that objection 
received a full answer, that, in such a 
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ease, an officer might be immediately put 
under arrest, or sent to some other post, 
where he could not be so dangerous: and 
we conceive, such a method of proceeding 
will always be thought most proper, where 
the crime is only suspected, but not capa- 
ble of legal proof; for it must be allowed, 
as unjust to condemn a man upon suspi- 
cion only, as it would be unreasonable to 
let a man continue in power, who is justly 
under suspicion. That part of the prero- 

ative, which will always be esteemed the 
Prightest jewel of the crown, the power of 
conferring grace and favour, would have 
remained entire, had this bill passed into 
a law; and only the disagreeable part of 
inflicting punishments, was designed to be 
limited, or rather secured by this bill, from 
being turned to any ill use, by the private 
whispers of some malicious or vindictive 
minister, who may at any time hereafter, 
get possession of the royal ear. 

5. ** Because the time for the new elec- 
tions drawing near, we look upon this as the 
most favourable opportunity of passing so 
necessary a bill, since hereafter the very 
great increase, which may probably hap- 
pen, of the number of officers in parliament, 
may render the future — of such bill 
totally impracticable: for while the officers 
of the army remain in their present preca- 
carious situation, they may be intimidated 
by the threats of an unforgiving minister, 
from voting even for a bill of this na- 
ture, and chuse to purchase present secu- 
rity at the price of thcir own intcrest, and 
their future independence in parliament, 
in which the liberty of their country is so 
much concerned. 

6. ““ Because we conceive the small 
degree of independence proposed to be 

ven to the officers of the army by this 
Sin, to be necessary to prevent their beau 
exposed to temptations, in which (thoug 
we are ready to do justice to the senti- 
ments of honour and virtue in those gen- 
tlemen) we should rather lament than 
wonder to find a discouraged and indigent 
virtue yield to a criminal but prosperous 
compliance; especially should we have 
the misfortune, to see an imperious, all- 
grasping, powcr-engrossing minister, who 
may make their political submission to his 
oppressive and destructive schemes, the 
only test of their merit, and the only 
tenure of their commissions ——/ Signed, ) 

Winchelsea and Nottingham, Scars- 
dale, Warrington, Suflolk, Marl- 
borough, Marchmont, We outh, 
Tweedale, Chesterfield, Carteret, 
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Oxford and Mortimer, Willou hby 
de Broxe, Clinton, Berkshire, 


Masham, Denbigh, Litchfield, Cra- 
ven, Montrose, Ker, Gower, Bruce, 
Strafford, Bathurst, Bedford, Bolton, 
Cobham, Tadcaster, Bridgwater, Car- 
digan, Griffin, Foley, Boyle.” 


The Earl of Scarborough’s Mction for 
rejecting the said Bill.| The motion for 
the second reading of the said Bill being 
thus carried in the negative, 


The Earl of Scarborough* stood up 
and said: 


My Lords; Before this question was put 
I had not an opportunity to give my senti- 
ments upon it, though I had fully con- 
sidered it; and I had the more fully con- 
sidered it, because I thought that both 
my honour and the happiness of my coun- 
try, were deeply concerned in the ques- 
tion: however I shall now take an oppor- 
tunity to declare, that I never gave my 
negative to any question in this House 


* « The earl of Chesterfield undertook to re- 
capitulate and answer all the objections that had 
been made to the bill, which he performed in 3 
most masterly manner ; but it was upsatisfae- 
tory to the House. He said all that was then 
saying on the same side of the question in the 
House of Commons, and embellished it with a 
clearness of sentiment and purity of diction pe- 
culiarly his own. The House was charmed, 
but not convinced ; for upon the question being 
put, whether the }i!l should be read a second 
time, it was carried in the negative by a majo- 
rity of 78 against 49 lords present, and of 
prexies 2% ayainst #5; in all, the majority was 
100 ayainust 62. But the earl of Scarborough 
was nut contented with this slight put upon the 
bill. He had considered the question with 
more attention than perhaps any member of 
either House. He was a man of strong natu- 
ral parts, but he seldom exercised them: he 
was devoured by that malady which amongst 
foreigners is become proverbial to the English ; 
and it was very visible in his looks and de- 
meanour. He Thad reading, but was shy © 
app'ying it. He was early a favourite with 
lis reyal master; and it must be admitted, that 
his private virtue and disinterestedness at the 
time now described, atoned for. great part of 
the venality that infests courts, Though there 
was founded, upon a similarity of manners and 
genius, the strictest friendship between bim 
and the earl of Chesterfield, who had so warmly 
supported the bill, yet that could not warp bim 
from the duty he owed to bis priace and bis 
country. He apprehended the bill to be a di- 
rect attack upop the prerogative of a prince, 
who never had exercised it but for the good of 
his people.” ‘Tindal, 


4 


ut) 


nwt heartily, or with greater conviction, 
tu I did to the second reading of this 
bl; which really, in my opinion, is one of 
te mest extraordinary Bills that ever was 
bought before this House, and therefore I 
ms think, that it deserves something 
ne, than the putting of a bare negative 
won its being read a second time. 

lt has often been endeavoured, by 
may lords in this House, to set a regular 
canding army in the most terrible light ; 
nd great art has formerly been used to 
ten the dangerous consequences of such 
m amy; but all the debates that have 
kapened in this House upon that head, 
tere never were any such fatal conse- 
quences pretended, as I should have 
deaded from a standing army under the 
regulations prescribed in this Bill, had it 
pased into a law. While ourarmy con- 
tnues inthe state it is in at present, while 
it depends upon the parliament for its very 
estence, and while the officers depend 
wo the King for the continuing of them 
m ther respective commands, I shall 
never have any fears about the conse- 
quences which may soon thence ensue; 
bat if this Bill had passed into a law, our 
amy had been made independent both of 
kng and parliament. The officers would 
then have depended upon no power but 
thrown; they would soon have begun 
tothink, that they had a legal right to 

ir commissions, and consequently to 
their pay ; and if both king and parliament 

joined in opinion for reducing any 
humber of them, they would have looked 
onit ag an injury done them, and would 
have been pee have joined all together 
lo prevent the effect of any such resolu- 
hon; and if they had, I would be glad to 
know, how the resolutions of king and 
parliament could have been made effectual 
tgainst them ; wherces, while they remain 
inthe dependent state they are in at pre- 
sent, pr know they have no longer an 
nght, either to their commissions or their 
Pav, than it shall please his Majesty to 
continue them, in their command; and 
therefore hey readily submit whenever his 
Majesty finds it proper to reduce any 
Bumber of them. 

This, my lords, would have been the 
consequence as to the public; but then as 
lo private persons the most terrible op- 
pressions might have ensued, from making 

officers subject to no.power but their 
own. The officers of the army, like all 
other sets of men, are ent to favour one 
arothery they are likewise apt to favour 
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the common soldiers, as being of the same 
body with themselves: we all know how 
many little acts of oppression may be com- 
mitted by the officers and soldiers in their 
respective quarters, and otherwise, which 
cannot come under the cognizance of the 
common law. If in such cases the officer 
should be guilty of oppressions or should 
connive at the irregularities committed by 
the soldiers under his command, we may 
easily judge what would be the conse- 
quence, if the offender could not be any 
way punished, but by a trial and sentence 
of his brother officers in a court-martial, 
who might probably be all guilty of the 
same crimes and irregularities: and if, in 
such cases, the officers had nothing to fear, 
either from king or parliament, we may 
most certainly conclude, that our regular 
army would soon become intolerably ir. 
regular, and would become a most insup- 
portable grievance to the people in all 
parts of the country through which they 
should happen to march, or where they 
should happen to be posted. 

This, I find, my fords, was €0 incon- 
venience, which the projectors of this 
Bill were aware of; and therefore they 
have pretended to contrive a remedy for 
this evil, by leaving officers liable to be 
broke, or removed by his Majesty, upon 
an Address from either House of Parlia- 
ment; but I am afraid, that this remed 
would have been soon found to be alto- 
gether ineffectual. The principal reason 
assigned, for bringing in this Bill, was, 
because the officers of the army are now 
become numerous in both Houses of Par- 
liarment, and may soon become more nu- 
merous, so as at last to be able to bear 
too great a sway in both Houses. If this 
be the case as they are situated at present, 
would not we have much more to fear from 
their numbers and sway in parliament, if 
they had a sort of freehold in their com- 
missions ; which they would have had, if 
this Bill had passed into alaw ? Would not 
the holding of their commissions for life 
have made every one of them more con: 
siderable m the country, than they can 
possibly be, in the precarious condition 
they are in at present? And if you had 
added to their weight and interest in the 
country, would not you of course have en- 
creased their numbers, and thcir sway in 
both Houses of Parliament? this, my lorda, 
I look upon as a most certain consequence ; 
and are we not reasonably to suppose, that 
all the officers, in both Houses of Parlia- 


ment, would have joined, not only in vo- 
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ting, but in making all the interest the 
could against any motion for such an Ad- 
dress? This would certainly have been the 
case, and if this Bill had passed into a law, 
I am convinced, the officers of the army 
would soon have got such interest in both 
Houses of Parliament, that it would have 
been impossible to have procured an Ad- 
dress from either House, for the removal 
of any one ofthem. The officers who had 
seats in parliament, would, upon any such 
motion, naturally have told you, oh this 
extraordinary remedy? if the man is 
ilty, send him to us; we will try him, 
and break him by the sentence of a court- 
martial; and if he be not guilty, he ought 
not to be broke, he ought not to be op- 
ressed by a vote of either House of Par- 

jament. 
At present, my Lords, if any of the of- 
ficers of the army commit any act of op- 
pression, or allow the soldiers under their 
command tocommit any irre ities upon 
the poor people among whom they are 
quartered ; the honest countryman has a 
ready redress; he represents his case to 
his landlord, and his landlord, either by 
himself, or by some gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, gets the poor man’s case laid 
before the secretary at war, who represents 
it to the King; and if an officer should be 
often found guity of such little trespasses, 
to be sure his Majesty would cashier him, 
which certainly is a check upon the beha- 
yiour of those officers, whose inclinations 
may, perhaps, be very strong towards acts 
of oppression: but if this bill had passed, 
where should the poor man have gone to 
complain? If he got his case repre- 
sented to the secretary at war, and, by that 
means, to the King, what could his Ma- 
jesty have done? He would have had no 
power to rectify the abuse, or to punish 
the offender; and if the officer had been 
brought before a court-martial, they could 
not have enquired into the seneral: course 
of his behaviour; they could have en- 
quired only into that particular fact, which 
ey ould not, probably, have found to 
be of weight enough to have broke a 
brother officer; and even as to that par- 
ticular fact, it might have happencd, that 
the court-martial was composed of ofticers 
who were most of them guilty of, and 
liable to be prosecuted for the same sort of 
crime; I believe it will not be supposed, 
that the poor injured man would have met 
with much redress from that court-mar- 
tial; who would have been loth to have 
encouraged such complaints, by giving a 
. 7 9 | 
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proper redress to the person complaining. 
This might have been the case, as to 
courts-martial, and how difficult it would 
have been for a poor countryman, perhaps 
in some remote part of the island, or in- 
deed, for any man, to have obtained re- 
dress, by a complaint in parlianient, I have 
already shewn. 

Whether this difficulty of obtaining re- 
dress against an oppressive and unruly of- 
ficer would not have encouraged great licen- 
tiousness in the army, I leave to every one 
of your lordships to judge. Even with all 
the power which the crown now has over 
the officers and the soldiers, it is a difficult 
matter to prevent their being sometimes a 
little troublesome in their quarters, or to 
keep up that regular and exact discipline 
which ought to be preserved in an army ; 
but if this Bill had passed into a law, it 
would have been impossible to have pre- 
vented the one, or to have enforced the | 
other: nay, I do not see, my lords, how 
it would have been possible for the colonel 
of a regimentto have commanded that sub- 
mission and respect which is due to him by 
the officers of his own regiment; all in- 
ferior officers would have become so in- 
dependent of their superiors in command 
that it would have been impossible to keep 
to a strict observance of their duty ; every 
little fault, every little neglect of duty, 
could not have been brought before a 
court-martial, and if it had, the officers 
would have been loth to have broke a 
brother officer. for one little failing, of 
which they, or most of them perhaps, had 
been guilty. Whereas, while the power 
of removing remains in the crown, the 
whole tenor of an officer’s behaviour may 
be considered: and if, upon the whole, it 
appears to be bad, and without any hopes 
of amendment, his Majesty may, and cer- 
tuinly would, remove him from his post in 
the army—In short, my Lords, the evil 
consequences of this Bill are so numerous, 
that I hope your lordships will endeavour 
to prevent any such Bill’s being brovgit 
in for the future, and therefore I ahall 
move, that it may be rejected. 

The question being immediately put 
upon the earl of Scarborough’s motion 
for rejecting the said Bill, it passed in the 
affirmative without a division. 

Debate on Lord Carteret’s Mction to 
Address the King to know who advised the 
Removal of the Duke of Bolton, and Lord 
Cobham from their Regiments. ] Then 


ce 


Lord Cartcret moved, ‘* That an humble 


ai 
Address be presented to the King, that he 
roud be graciously pleased to acquaint 
te House, who advised his Majesty to 
rmove the duke of Bolton and the lord 
rscount Cobham from their respective 
Regiments, and what crimes were laid to 
ther charge”? Hereupon 


The Earl of I/ay stood up and said ; 


My Lords; The motion which the 
noole lord has been pleased to make, is, 
think, a very new, and a very extraordi- 
nary motion, and it is the more extraordi- 
nary, in that his lordship has been pleased 
to make it just after he has seen the bill 
dfered by some of his friends rejected by 
this House; for to me it appears plain, 
that since the lords who offered that bill 
find that this House will not agree to the 
bill they were pleased to offer, they are re- 
wed upon endeavouring to obtain by a 
motion, the very same thing, which they 
lad endeavoured to obtain by their bill. 

The design of the Bill was, to take away 
fom the crown the power of removing the 
odcers of the army, and to enact, that for 
the future no officer should be removed 
tut by a court-martial, or by an address 
from either House of Parliament. This 
the House has, I think, for very good rea- 
wus refused to agree to; and therefore 
now they propose to us to demand from 
his Majesty the reason why he has removed 
tro officers from their commands in the 
amy. Surely every one of your lord- 
ships must see, that such an address would 
lave the very same effect; for if such a 
precedent should once. be made, it would 
ton become an usual custom: If ever his 
Majesty, or any of his successors, should 
at any time hereafter think proper to re- 
move any officer from his command in the 
umy, there would immediately be an ad- 

&8 irom one, perhaps from both Houses 

Parliament, demanding his Majesty’s 
reasons for the removal of that officer; 
and in case the reasons given should ap- 
pear to Parliament not to be sufficicnt, we 
need not doubt but that the first address 
hie be followed by a second, for re- 
f 'ng that officer, which the King would 
ed to comply with, or fall out with 
8 parliament; so that neither his Ma- 
ih hor any of his successors, would 
ea venture to remove an officer from his 
: ser in the army, but by the sentence 

eleientiee re in pursuance of 8 
S previous i ia- 
ment for that pu oe a alae 


hus, a 
ry Kk it is plain, that the ad- 
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dress now moved for, would make such a 
precedent, as would have the same effect 
with the bill which your lordships have 
just now been pleased to reject. Nay, it 
is certain, that the precedent would have a 
more extensive ofeen and worse conse- 
quences, than the bill could have had ; be- 
cause the bill was confined, it went no 
higher than colonels of regiments, but the 
precedent introduced by the address now 
moved for, would be unconfined, it would 
extend to generals, it would even extend 
to the general in chief; and therefore it 
must be agreed, that all those arguments 
which, most justly, es so much with 
irae as to make you reject the 
ill, must militate more strongly against the 
address now proposed. Those arguments 
have been ready so clearly and so fully 
stated, that, I am sure, I neither need to 
repeat, nor can I add to them, but shall 
only say, that as I was against the bill, sol 
shall likewise be against the address; and 
I cannot but believe that every lord in 
this House who joined with me in opinion 
upon the former question, will do me the 
honour to join with me likewise in this. 


Lord Bathurst stood up, and spoke as 
follows:  - ; 


My Lords; As to the particular case 
now before us, if it be sometiing new, it 
is not at all to be wondered at; because it 
is but lately that we have had any such 
thing as a standing army ; and, even since 
we had a standing army, it has been but 
very seldom that any gentleman has been 
removed from his command in the army, 
without so much as a pretence for so 
doing, which is the case now before us; 
there was not, I belicve, so much as a pre- 
tence for the removals which have given oc- 
sion for this motion; there was, at least, 
no just pretence that the public ever yet 
heard of. But as to the case in general, 
my lords, it is neither new nor extraordi- 
nary; for it is well known, that this House 
has often addressed the King to know 
who were his advisers to seme particular 
step that had been taken: This ie what 
appears often upon the Journals of yaur 


lordships House, and it is one of the chief, 


ends of our sitting here: We are his 
Majesty’s great council, and if his Ma- 
jest, or any of his successors, should ever 

y wicked counsellors be prevailed on to 


do what is publicly and generally com- 


plained of, we are obliged, both in honour 


and duty, to inquire into the affair, and tg 
address his Majesty to lay before us the 
[2A] 
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reasons for his so doing, and to inform 
us who it was that advised him to take 
such measures, that so the measures, if 
right, may be justified, and, if wrong, 
that the indignation of the people may 
be removed from the throne, that their 
resentment may fall as it ought; upon 
those that advised such measures, and that 
the evil counsellors may meet with that 
punishment they deserve. This, my lords, 
1s really the case now before us; a mea- 
sure has been taken which has raised a 
gencral clamour, and we are the more con- 
cerned in it, because the two officers who 
have been removed are both members of 


this House. I make no doubt but that. 


very sufficient reasons have been shewn to 
his Majesty for removing them, but I have 
so good an opinion of the two noble lords, 
that I am convinced, the reasons which 
have been shewn to his Majesty for their 
removal, are false, and were grounded only 
upon misrepresentations. 

It is true, my Lords, I was one of those 
Lords who voted for this bill, which your 
lordships have been pleased to reject. I 
must say, that I have as yet heard nothing 
that can make me alter my opinion, and 
since it has been said, that the same argu- 
ments which prevailed with your lord- 
ate to reject that bill, must now prevail 
with you to reject this motion: I shall beg 
leave to také some notice of those argu- 
ments, I was indeed a little surprised to 
hear it said, that, by the bill, the officers 
of the army were to acquire a sort of free- 
hold m their commissions. I believe your 
lordships would not to take any par- 
ticular man’s freehold from him, even by 
an act of heal ia without giving him 
an equivalent; but notwithstanding any 
provision in the Bill, an officer was to re- 
main liable to have his commission taken 
from him by an Address only, without 
any cause assigned, or equivalent given; 
nay, by breaking or reducing the regiment, 
all the officers of the regiment me have 
been turned out of’ their commands by his 
Majesty’s single authority ; which shews, 
that though the bill had passed, it would 
have given them no manner of freehold in 
their commissions: It would, in reality, 
have given the officers no further right to 
their commissions than they have at pre- 
sent; for it is certain, that every officer 
has now a right to his commission as lon 
as he behaves well, and the corps to which 
he belongs is keptentire: No officer ought, 
or can, justly, be turned out of bis bread, 
as long ashe behaves well; and all that 
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was proposed to be done by the Bill, was 
to subject the behaviour of an officer to 
the judgment of a court-martial, or a 
House of Parliament, instead of leaving it 
subject to the judgment of ministers of 
state or court favourites: The officers 
therefore, if the Bill had passed into a 
law, could not have imagined, that they 
had any better right to their commissions 
or their pay than they now have; and, 
consequently, there could never have been 
any more danger or difficulty in reducing 
the whole, or any part of the army, than 
there is at present. 

But, my Lords, supposing that the of- 
ficers of the army were to be rendered, 
as to the holding of their commissions, 
entirely independent both of king and 
 paeemlat ere if any danger were to 

apprehended from them in such a state, 
in case they should unite against king and 
parliament, under a general of their own 
chusing, the parliament, and consequently 
the people, have much more to fear from 
them in their present state, in case somé 
future king should think proper to make 
use of them for the destruction of parlia- 
ments, and for overturning the liberties 
and privileges of thepeople: For certainly 
it would be much more easy for the arm 
to unite together under the king, who 15 
their chief general by law, than under any 
one of their own chusing, which very 
choice would be a flying in the face of 
the law; and this union would certainly 
be the more easily effected by the king’s 
having the power he has at [present of 
turning out and putting in whomsoever he 
pleases. The noble Lords who oppose 
this motion, may talk of the dependence 
of the army upon parliament; but if the 
case be examined strictly, it will appear, 
that the army has no dependence 
upon parliament: The king, indeed, de- 
pends upon parliament for a legal power 
tokeep a standing army in time of peace, 
and for enabling him to pay them and dis- 
cipline them according to law; but, if, in 
any future time, the parliament should 
think it necessary to reduce Dl ide of the 
army, and of consequence e no pro- 
vision for their pay, the resolution of par- 
liament could not break any one regiment, 
or any part of any one regiment in the 
kingdom; the officers might all legally 
continue in their respective commands, 
and if the king then upon the throne 
should not think fit to break any of them, 
they might, indeed, then very probably 
think that they had a good right to their 


~. 
pay a8 long as they continued in commis- 
sion; and if they could not get it by law, 
they might probably jon with the king in 
ising it contrary to law, especially if he, 
freseeing what would happen, taken 
care to model them for that purpose, which 
ay king might soen do, while the army 
continues upon the same footing it ison at 
ps for this atte my Lords, 
must opinion, all those - 
ments which have been used for ahewing 
us the danger of making an army inde- 
t,are so many arguments for shew- 

ng the danger of our army’s being: en- 
chi dependent upon one branch only of 
ou legislature, and consequently are good 
arguments for the Bill, which was designed 
tomake the army not entirely dependent 
upon any one, but upon all the three 
branches of our legislature. : 
Asto the submission and obedience of 
inferior officers to their superiors, it is, my 
Lords, so strongly inforced by the martial 
law, and it is so much the interest of every 
oficer to see it punctually observed, that 
no court-martial could, or would incline, 
either to avoid or defer giving sentence, 
whenever any the least crime of that 
nature should appear. And as to all sorts 
of neglect of duty, we know that itis ge- 
nerally the other officers of the corps that 
suffer most by such neglect, and therefore 
we may depend on it, that they would 
always take care to see the laws of war 
duly put in execution against all such neg- 
ligent persons; and in this we may believe 
they would be the more exact, the less 
dependent they were upon ministers of 
state, or court-favourites; for it is well 
own in the army, that those who are most 
copenly guilty of such crimes, and meet 
most indulgence, are those who are 

the relations or the favourites of ministers 
of state, or such other persons who are 
pide to have great interest at court ; 
therefore I think J Tie, te reason to 
we that if this Bill passed into a 
W, it would have greatly conduced to the 
observance of the most exact military disci- 
among all degrees of menin the army. 

I am surprised, my Lords, to hear it 
pretended, that the making of the officers 
of the army in some measure only 
Independent of a secret at war, or 
other minister of State, would tend to- 
wards‘ the making courte-martial connive 
at the oppressions or abuses that might. be 
committed, either by officers or soldiers, 
m the places where they were quartered, 
er in the places through which they hap- 
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pened to march; I am sure there is ne 
ground that I know of for such a pre- 
tence ; and as I never yet heard that any 
officer was so much as poeta by the 
secretary at war for such practices, I 
must think, that it is the fear of punish- 
ment from a court-martial, that fae hi- 
therto kept both officers and soldiers 
retty much within bounds, in that re 
tis certain, that there is not the least 
crime of this nature, but what may be | 
brought befere a court-martial, ahd may 
be punished by them: in such cases, a 
court-martial, as well as the secretary at 
war, may consider the gerzral character of 
the offender, and may ye oportion the pu- 
nishment according to'it; and I do not 
doubt, but that they we ald break an officer 
in the army, if, upon exquiry, it should be 
found, that he had often been guilty of op- 
ressing the poor country e upor 
ebiari he was quartered, or hell been guilty 
of but one very heinous crime of that na- 
ture. But if any poor country inn-keeper 
or victualler should be refused a preper 
redress, by means of a trial before a court 
martial, could not he easily have access to 
some of the Lords of this House, or to 
some of the members of the other, who 
would represent his case to parliament, 
where he certainly would meet with 8 
proper redress, not only against the first 
offender, but even against the officers of 
the eourt-martial, who had refused him 
justice, in the ordinary way? whereas if 
any lord of this House, or any member of 
the other, should now make any such com- 
plaint, he would, probably, be told, that his 
complaint was irregular ; it ought first to 
have been made to the secretary at wat. 
But, my Lords, we have been told, 
that, if every officer of the army was te 
have his commission Quamdtu se bene ges- 
serit, their interest in the country, and 
their numbers in parliament, would be 
greater than it is at present, and conse- 
quently that they would have so much in- 
uence in parliament as to prevent the ob- 
taining of an address from either House, 
inst any of the officers of the army. 
y lords, that their natural interest in 
the country, would be greater, and de- 
servedly greater, I do not doubt, but that 
their numbers, or their influence in par- 
liament, would be greater, I very much 
question ; for if they were to expect no 
rivate advantages by their being in par- 
liaiwent: they would not, I believe, be so 
very fond of being members of either 
House; and if they had no dependence 


8 


it is-to be feared, that, in every 
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upon the court, with respect to elections, 
they would be upon the same footing with 
other gentlemen ; whereas, while they 
have an entire dependence upon the court, 
lace 
where an officer sets up as a candidate 
against a eountry-gentleman, the officer 
will be supported by the court, and the ad- 
ditional interest an officer must have by his 
being supported by the court, will ge- 
nerally be greater than any additional in- 
terest he could acquire by his having his 
commission Quamdiu se bene gesserit > And 
thus I think it must appear evident, that if 
the bill had passed into a law, the number 
of officers in parliament would not have 
been 80 great, as it may probably be if 
they continue upon the footing they are 
on at present. - 

Now as to their influence in parliament, 
is it to be supposed, that any set’ of men 
can ever unite so generally, or so firmly, 
In any case, especially such a dishonour- 
able case as that of screening a guilty 
person? Isit, I say, to be supposed, that 
they will unite so firmly when there is no 
band of union among them, but that of 
their being of thé same profession, as they 
may be supposed to do, when there is not 
only that band of union among them, but 
this further band, of every man’s com- 
mission depending upon his uniting with 
the rest under a ministerial leader? This is 
the influence, my lords, that we are®to be 
afraid of; it is not the influence of the of- 
ficers only, even supposing them to join 
together ; but it is when their influence in 
parliament is not only directed by the 
crown, but added to all the other influences, 
which the crown may have, and must at 
all times have, in parliament. ~ It is by this 
union of influences that our constitution 
may be overturned; and this is the dan- 
‘ger which by the bill was proposed, in 
part at least, to be obviated. 

It is well known, that a dependence upon 
the crown is a dependence upon the mi- 
nistry, and if ever such a dependence 
should come to be absolute, it is to be 
feared, that the military sword may come to 
move always according to the directions of 
the ministerial sword that hangs over it; 
and that the votes of those officers, who 
may hereafter happen to be members of 
either House of Parliament, may be ge- 
nerally directed by the minister, upon 
whom their commissions depend. It is to 
be feared, my Lords, that preferment or 
disgrace in the army may come to pad 
not upon military virtues, or military 
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crimes, but upon obedience or disobe 
dience to the most unjust commands of | 
prime minister: this is what, I think 
ought to be prevented, if possible. I wil 
admit, nay, 1 desire, that the paths of pre 
ferment may be made like the paths o 
virtue; let them be rough and rugged 


but for God’s sake, my lords, do not let w 


allow them to be dirty. 

There is, my Lords, a very great differ. 
ence between the motion now before us, 
and the Bill which your lordships have 
been pleased to reject: by the Address 
moved for, it cannot so much as be pre- 
tended, that there is an attack made upon 
the prerogative of the crown, or that the 
power of the King over the army is to be 
any way teuched; nor can it justly be 
said, that this would lay a precedent for 
addressing the King upon every occasion, 
when his Majesty or any of his successors, 
should think proper to remove an officer. 
‘There can never be a precedent pretended 
from the Address now proposed, but when 
such removes may occasion a general dis- 
content and murmuring in the nation ; and 
in such case, I hope, your lordships will all 
grant, that such a precedent would be ot 
great use; and that -it is the duty of this 
House to address upon all such occasions ; 
for in such cases it will always be of great 
service to the King, because it will afford 
him an opportunity of satisfying the public, 
that what he did was right, or of dog 
justice to those who had suffered by ca» 
lumnies and misrepresentations ; and there- 
fore I make no doubt, but that many of 
those lords who voted against the Bill, will 
join with me in voting for this Address. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley spoke as ful- 
lows: | 


My Lords; I cannot believe that the 
complaints against the removing of the 
two noble lords mentioned in the motion 
now before you, are so great, or 50 §¢ 
neral, as some lords have been leased 
to represent ; for in all the companies that 
I have ever been in since those two noble 
lords were removed, I have not heard so 
much as one complaint against it ; and as 
the generality of those complaints is the 
principal reason given for agreeing to te 
Address proposed, I must theretore be of 
opinion, that there is no occasion for any 
such Address. 


The Earl of Abingdon stood up next, and 
spoke thus? 


My Lords; A very good, and a parti 
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_or employment, will always be as prevail- 
ing an argument, as the fears of losing 
what they have. I am persuaded there is 
not @ man in the nation, who would sacri- 
fice his honour and conscience, rather than 
lose 1,000/. a year, which he enjoys, but 
would do the same, if he expected thereby 
to add but one single hundred a year to 
his former revenue; and therefore in the 
only case, in which it can be supposed that 
the Bill was necessary, it is plain it could 
have had no effect. 

I must indeed say, that if I had spoke 
against the Bill, I should have differed, as 
to some facts, from those noble lords who 
spoke for it. It is very true, that there 
have formerly been removes in the army, 
but it is certain likewise, that many of 
those who were removed had no seats in 
parliament, and therefore it cannot pro- 
perly be said, that the behaviour of gen- 
tlemen in parliament was ever the cause 
of their being removed from thcir com- 
mands in the army. However, I shall 
say no more as to the Bill, which, in my 
opinion, has been justly rejected. 

But, my lords, as to the Address pro- 
posed, I really think it worse than the Bill 
itself: it is certainly as great an attack 
upon the prerogative of the crown as the 
Bill was; for what signifies a prerogative, 
if the King is never to make use of it, with- 
out being obliged to give an account of 
his reasons for so doing to either House of 
Parliament, that shall please to call for 
such an account? The Address there- 
fore, is as great an attack upon the prero- 
gative arid it is a much more direct attack 
upon his present Majesty’s conduct. I 
am surprised, my Lords, to hear such a 
noise made about the removal of two no- 
ble lords from their commands in the 
army. It is true, there have been two 
lords removed, but there has been but one 
soldier removed; and therefore, when 
lords are pleased to talk of soldiers having 
been turned out of their commissions in 
the army, they ought not to talk in the 

lural number. Since then his Majesty 
iis removed but one soldier, I can see no 
reason for pretending, in some manner at 
least, to call him to an account, by de- 
siting him to lay his reasons for so doing 
before either House of Parliament. It is 
what was never offered to any of his pre- 
decessors, even when numbers of officers 
were removed at a time. There was no 
such Address as this proposed in a late 
reign, when many officers were at once 
turned out ; officers, who were so far from 


car reason may be given why the noble 
ld, who spoke last,* has heard no com- 
punt made against the removal of the 
txo noble lords mentioned in the motion 
fur tis Address. It would not, perhaps, 
be very polite, it would not even be good 
marners, in his lordship’s company, to 
frd fiult with the removal of those two 
noble lords, or with any other measure 
tat has lately been taken; but if every 
lord in this House, who has heard a com- 
paint against the measure in particular, 
stall give his vote for the Address pro- 
posed, it is no difficult matter to determine 
the fate of the question. 


The Duke of Argyle stood up and said: 


My Lords; I did not before give the 
Howe any trouble, or offer to give m 
reasons against the Bill, because, as 
thought it a very new thing, and a very 
ettraordinary one too, I thought that the 
lords who appeared to be for it, ought to 
lave given their reasons for being s0, 
lefore it could be expected that any lord 
should give his reasons for being again st 
it; for it is known to have been always 
the custom of this House, that when any 
thing new is proposed or offered, the lords 
who are for it give their reasons, and all 
that the other lords have to do, is, to shew 
tht those reasons are not sufficient for 
prevailing with the House to agree to 
what is a nea In the present case, I 
did indeed hear a very handsome speech 
made in favour of the Bill presented to us, 
but in all that was said, I could not ob- 
“rve any real argument, or any reason 
clered tor inducing us to make such an 
alteration in our constitution, as was pro- 
posed to be made by that Bill. 

I hope, my Lords, there are no gentle- 
men in the army that ever were, or ever 
can be prevailed on, either to act or speak 
contrary to their conscience, by the fears 
of their being turned out of their commis- 
sions ; I hope there never will be any such 
inour army; but if there are now, or ever 
shall be, any such abandoned men in our 
army, I dfn sure there was nothing proposed 
by the Bill, that could have had any effect 
a tosuch men; for it is well known, I be- 
lieve every one of your lordships is sensible, 
that with all those men, who are ready to 
facrifice their honour and their conscience 
to their private interest, the hopes of pre- 
ferment, the hopes of a more lucrative post 


—* His lordshi married h 8] 
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being guilty of any crime, or of any neg- 
lect of duty, that some of them were but 
just returned from victory. It must there- 
ore be granted, that what is now proposed 
is without precedent in either House of 

_ Parliament; and for that reason I am 
against agreeing to the motion. 


The Earl of Anglesea spoke as follows : 


My Lords; I voted for the bill, which 

, your lordships have been pleased to reject ; 
and I voted for it, because I heard, what 
I thought very strong and convincing ar- 
guments offered for it, and not the least 
shew of argument against it. What the 
noble duke was pleased to take notice of, 
was avery good argument for offering an 
‘amendment to the bill, but it was no argu- 
ment against the bill itself, and much leas 
against the second reading of it. It is 
certain, that men are sometimes guided by 
their hopes, as well as by their fears; but, 
surely, when the kopes of preferment, and 
the fears of starving, are put together in 
the scale against virtue and conscience, 
they will jointly weigh more heavily, than 
either of them would do separately. I 
cannot allow, that every man, who may 
be governed and directed in his way of 
acting and speaking, by the fear of starv- 

_ ing, will likewise be directed by the h 

of preferment, or the hopes of a more lu- 
‘crative post or employment; for he must 
have a small share of virtue, and a very 
great share of ambition or covetousness, 
who is directed to act against his con- 
science, by the single hopes of preferment, 
or the hopes of a more lucrative post or 
employment: and it must be granted, that 
there are many men, who have so little 
ambition or covetousness that if they are 
but made sure of a moderate support for 
life, the hopes of preferment, or the hopes 
of adding to their yearly income, will have 
so little effect upon them, that, with even 
but a small share of virtue, they may hold 
out against the most alluring hopes: but it 
must be allowed, that the man who stands 
his ground against the fears of being re- 
ducéd to a starving condition, as well as 
against the hopes of preferment, and 
adding to his yearly income, must have a 
very great share of virtue; a greater share 
I am afraid, than most men can brag of in 
this degenerate age. As for those who are 
quite abandoned, and governed entirely 
by their own selfish ends, I believe it is not 
pee to make them honest or virtuous, 
ut surcly there are degrees both of vice 
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and if we could, by the bill’s being passed 
into a law, but have preserved the virtuc 
of some, it would certainly have been 
worth our while; we could afterwards 
have amended it, if we had found, that 
As to 
the Address now proposed, I cannot see, 
my lords, how it is possible that an humble 
dress from either house of parliament 
can be deemed an attack upon the prero- 
gative of the crown. His Majesty, or any 
of his succeasors, may make what use they 
please of any of the prerogatives of the 
crown; but it is certain, that if ever any 
bad use is made of those preregatives, the 
parliament has a right; nay, it is their 
duty to enquire into it, and to desire his 
Majesty to acquaint them, who it was that 
advised him to take suchastep. This has 
always been the practice of parliament, as 
to every prerogative that was ever claimed 
by the crown: this is the very case now 
before us: his Majesty has made use of — 
his prerogative in removing two noble 
lords from their commands in the army: 
these removals have occasioned a most 
universal complaint through the’ whole 
nation, because it is generally believed, 
that there were no sufficient or good 
reasons for removing them; and as it is 
the duty of this House to take care, that 
his: Majesty shall not by any step he may 
be advised to take, incur the general cen- 
sure of the people, therefore this gencral 
complaint that has béen raised, is a most 
sufficient foundation for the address now 
proposed: his Majesty’s conduct is no way 
concerned in the question, it is a the 
conduct of those who advised him ; if they 
advised him well, they will be justified by 
what is now proposed; if they advised 
him ill, they certainly deserve at least the 
censure of this House; but to tell us that 
his Majesty’s conduct is, or can be con- 
cerned, in any such question, is directly to 
tell us, that the Parliament of Great 
Britain shall never enquire into any thing, 
that their King shall be pleased, by the 
advice of his ministers, to do. As to the 
number of those who have been removed, 
it is of no signification in the present 
question ; the cause of removal is wha 
your lordships are to enquire into; for if 
those two noble lords were removed only 
as an example to others, one example may 
serve to keep hundreds in awe ; and if that 
example was made, only to serve & mr 
nisterial end, it may be of the most fata 
consequence to our constitution. For this 


and virtue; all men are not equally vicious ; | reason I shall be for the Address moved 
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for. ‘The motion nay peruep be rejected 
by a majority of this House ; but # it be 
rejected, the whole world will be con- 
vinced, that those two noble lords were 
removed from their commands in the army, 
for no cause, at least for no cause that can 
well be publicly avowed. 

The Duke of Montrose spoke next, and 
after him Lord Gower, both for the Mo- 
tion; after which the question was put, 
and carried in the Negative, by 77 against 
$8. 


Protest on Lord Carteret’s Motion pass- 

mg inthe Negative. | 
“ Dissentient’ 

1. “ Because we conceive that it is the 
inherent right of this House to address 
the crown, to be informed who are the 
advisers of any measures that may be pre- 
judicial to his Majesty’s government, or 
dangerous to the liberties of the nation. 

2. “ Because the removal of two officers 


to the world the just grounds of his displea- 
eure, or to detect the calumny of their ac- 
cusers; and consequently to withdraw his 
confidence from such pernicious counsel- 
ors, 


3. “ Because, that as the practice of dis- 


placing officers has more frequent 
in proportion to the increase of their num- 
bers im both Houses of Parliament, the 
world may entertain (however unjustly) 
an opinion, that the free use of their votes 
bas been the real cause of their disgrace ; 
and the more so, since most of the persons, 
who have been removed, have happened 
to be membera of one or other House of 
Parliament. 

4. * Because applications of this nature 
to the crown may hereafter protect many 
of his Majesty’s thithful subjects from the 
secret and malicious misrepresentations of 
some minister in future time, who (though 
unrestrained by any sense of truth, regard- 
leas _< a peeks real interest, and ani- 
mated only 18 Own passions ) may how- 
ever be checked by the just ap ie stl 
that the applications of Parliament may 
lay a his _calumnies, and bring upon 
himself the disgrace he had prepared for 
thersa———( Signed) Winchelsea and Not- 


of the Duke of Bolton!and Lord Cobham. 
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_tingham, Strafford, Warrington, 
Anglesea, Denbigh, Marlborough, 
Marchmont, Tweedale, Montrose, 
Northampton, Weymouth, Oxford 
and Mortimer, Willoughby de | 
Broke, Clinton, Bathurst, Bris- 
tol, Abingdon, Bedford, Griffin, 
Boyle, Masham, Carteret, Car- 
digan, Ker, Bruce, © Scarsdale; 
Suffolk, Berkshire, Craven, Litch- 
field, Bridgwater, Montjoy, Gower, 
Tadcaster, Foley, Chesterfield.” ~ 


‘¢ Dissentient” 

‘* Because we are not conscious that any 
neglect or breach of our duty can be laid: 
to our charge, much less any want of zeal 
and attachment for his Majesty’s person 
and government; we therefore must tes- 
tify our earnest desire, that this motion: 
had passed in the affirmative, that we might 
have had an opportunity given us of know- 
ing “ir su d crimes and accusers ; ane 
we hope of justifying ourselves to his Ma-. 
jestyandthe soot a Dey Signed ) 

: Botton, CopHAm” 


Debateinthe Commons on the Place Bill. 
Feb. 15. The House ordered, * That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for secur- 
ing the freedom of Parliament, by limiting 
the number of officers in that House ; and 
that Mr. Sandys, Mr. Wortley, and Mr. 
Cholmondley, do prepare and bring in the 
same*.”’ | 


* « The next measure of the opposition was 
to revive a motion for a bill which had taken its 
rise from the most unjustifiable part of the op- 
position to king William’s measures, and had 
often been brought in, but never had passed 
into a law. It was entitled, ‘ A Bill, for se- 
‘curing the freedom of parliament, by limit- 
‘ing the number of officers in the House 
‘ Commons,’ meaning civil, as well as military, 
officers. As to the number limited, and 
officers excluded from the House, they were to 
be filled up; fur when Mr. Sandys brought ia 
the bill, which he did the 19th of February, 
they were blank. Being read a second time, 
February 26th, a debate arose about commit- 
ting it. The minister and his friends imagined, 
that the constitution was ane sufficiently 
secured against place-men, by the provision, 
which orders a re-election when a member ac- © 
ceptsofany place. They farther thought, that 
to disable a gentleman from sitting iu parlia- 
ment, merely because he has tbe honour to 
serve the crown, was taking fram the pre 
their inherent right of chusing any gentleman 
they pleased, if be was qualified in point of 

roperty, and in every other respect. Some 
ikewise thought, that by toe great an excln- 
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Feb. 19. The said Bill was presented to 
the House by Mr. Sandys, read the first 
and ordered to be read a second time. 

Feb. 26. The said Bill was read a second 
time; and upon Mr. Sandys moving to 
have it committed, the same was opposed 
by Mr. Haye, who was seconded by 


| Mr. Campbell of Pembrokeshire, as fol- 
lows : 


Sir; In my opinion, this Bill is one of 
the most extraordinary and most unrea- 
sonable Bills I have ever seen brought into 
Parliament. It is, I think, not only un- 
reasonable, but in several respects unjust : 
for as to the electors, the people of Great 
Britain, it is certain, that they are the best, 
and indeed the only proper judges, who 
are the most capable, and the most proper 
persons to represent them in Parliament ; 
and for us to pretend, by a law, to lay a 


zion, a seat in parliament might come to be 
contemptible, as all they who are excluded, 
would join together in rendering itso. They 
likewise thought, that the crown was not 
treated with sufficient decency, by the bill ex- 
cluding from the House of Commons so great 
a number of its servants.—On the other hand, 
it is not to be dissembled, that at the time now 
treated of,: the evil complained of seemed to 
demand some redress. The wisest friends of 
the minister were of that opinion; and be 
would willingly have before this gone into it 
himself, ha not the exclusion demanded by 
his enemies, been too immoderate. It is cer- 
tain, that the House had a right to impose qua- 
lifications upon its own members, without 
wounding any of the privileges of the electors ; 
nor was it easy to conceive, that the clerk of 
an office, sitting in that House, could be very 
ready to give his vote against the very person 
from whom he held his place. It was like- 
wise to be considered, that the friends of the 
bill were now fair from attempting to exclude 
from the House, any of the members of the 
great boards of the treasury, the admiralty, 
trade and plantations, and the like; nor was 
any gentleman to be excluded, who, by his 
station under the crown, could be supposed ca- 
puule of giving the House the necessary lights 
in his department of business.—Notwithstand- 
ing the serious manner in which the bill was 
brought in and supported, it was treated with 
a good deal of intemperate mirth by the minis- 
terial party ; and upon its being put fo the 
question to commit the same, it was resolved 
in the negative, by a majority of 230 against 
191. This was but a small majority, consi- 
dering the importance of the bill and great- 
ness of the debate, in which the best speak- 
ers on both sides exerted themselves to the 
utmost. But a new general election was 
at a as question was popular, and 
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return to his coun 


the crown. Then as to the gentlemen who 


many voted fur it, who would have been 
against it any other time.—The sane day, on 
which the above bill was read in the House, 
the qualification-bill, intitled, ‘An act for se- 
‘ curing the freedom of parliaments, by the fur- 
‘ther qualifying the members to sit in the 
« House of Commons,’ received a second read- 
ing; but upon a motion being made for com- 
mitting it, the same was carried in the nega- 
tive, by a majority of 208 against 127.” + Tin- 
dal. 


‘¢ Another measure of opposition, calculated 
to render themselves popular, was to revive a 
self-denying ordinance, which had excited 
much clamour in the reign of king William, 
and, after great opposition, had formed an ar- 
ticle among the limitations in the act of settle- 
ment, but had been afterwards repealed. It 
was intitled A bill for securing the freedom of 
parliament, by limiting the number of officers 
(both civil and military) in the House of Com- 
mons. Several friends of the minister were 
stronzly inclined to favour the bill, and others 
could not venture to oppose so popular a ques- 
tion at the eve of a general election. The mo- 
tion was also so agreeable to the sentiments of 
many among the Whigs, who usually support- 
ed government, that the minister did not use 
his influence on this occasion. He did not 
even speak in the debate, but contented bim- 
self with giving a silent vote, as he did on the 
pension bill. For these reasons it was nega- 
tived by a very smal] majority of 230 against 
191.) But a small majority on this single 
question bad no effect on the general state of 
parties. It tully proved the judyment of Wal- 
pole, in not committing hiniself in’ sucjects of 
so much delicacy, or pressing bis achereuts to 
vote in opposition to popular predilections’? 
Coxe’s Walpole. 
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restraint upon them in their choice, is cer- 
tainly doing them very great injustice. .If 
the people, the electors of any shire, city, 
or borough, make choice of a gentleman to 
represent them in Parliament, who has an 
employment in the government, that very 
choice is a sufficient proof that they do not 
think the service of their country in Par- 
liament, and the service of the crown in- 
compatible: and the law has already wisely 
provided, that in case any gentleman ac- 
cepts of a place, or an employment in the 
government, after he has been chosen a 
member of Parliament, his seat in Parlia- 
ment shall thereby be vacated ; he must 
uy city, or borough, to 
be rechosen ; and if they again chuse him, 
it is a certain sign, that they continue to 
think him the most proper person to re- 
present them, notwithstanding his having 
accepted of a place or employment under 
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are now, or may hereafter be in offices, 
civil or mailitary, under the crown, it is 
certain, that they generally are gentlemen 
of famikes, and many of them have very 
lage properties in their country. Have 
not they therefore as good a right to stand 
candidates for being chosen members of 
Parliament, as any of those gentlemen who 
are out of employment ? And ifthe le 
do them the honour to chuse them, why 
should we, by a law, deprive them of that 
honour, which the people have thought fit 
tocouler upon them? Is it net robbing 
then of a part, at least, of those rights 
which they hate a just title to as English- 
men, or as free Britons ?—-By this Bill, I 
must likewrse think, there is a very great 
pece of injustice done to the crown; I 
cannot but think it a very extraordinary 
thing to put such a mark of disgrace upon 
all the officers employed by the crown, as 
to exclude them from the right of having 
seats in Parliament, and that for no other 
reason but because the king has thought 
them worthy of serving their country in 
some office, civil or military, under hin, 
ltis,really, not only putting an affront upon 
his present Majesty, but even upon the 
crown itself, and rendering it impossible for 
our government to subsist under its present 
form ; for if such an ignominy shall be put 
upon all those, who shall accept of any 
employment under the crown, as to render 
them incapable of serving their country in 
Parliament, which is one of the highest 
honours a gentleman can have in this 
country, what gentleman of family or for- 
tune, of honour or capacity, will accept of 
thy employment under the crown? And 
ths by rendering it impossible for the 
king to get any man of family or fortune, 
honour or capacity, to serve under him, 
you will render it impossible for our go- 
Yernment or constitution to subsist under 
tt present monarchical form.—Should the 
Bill now before us pass into a law, I think 
it is easy to foresee the consequence. It 
¥ould bring the House of Commons into 
the highest contempt, or it would bring all 
those gentlemen, who accept of any offices 
in the government, civil or military, under 
contempt. It is natural for every man to 
endeavour to render contemptible that 

our, that post, or that thing, which he 
knows he cannot attain to: the gentlemen 
of the army, the navy, or in civil offices, 
knowing that by law they were all abso- 
lntely excluded from the honour of having 
teats in the House of Commons, would all 
jin together im endeavouring te render 
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the House contemptible in the eyes of the 


people; and we need not doubt, but that 
clergy would join with the rest, because, I 
think, they are already excluded: on the 
other hand, the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, and those who might continue 
to be eligible into this House, would en- 
deavour to support the honour of this 
House, by endeavouring to render cone 
temptible all those, who accepted of any 
post or employment, either in church cr 
state. Is it not much to be feared, that 
such an unnatural division as this might, in 
the end, prove fatal to the constitution? 
For the success of either party would cer- 
tainly overturn our present form of govern- 
ment.—I will not say, but that country 
gentlemen are very oe representatives 
of the people, and.I believe the majority 
of this House will always consist of such, 
as it has formerly done; but I believe it 
will be granted me, that it is necessary, for 
dispatching the business that properly 
comes before this House, to have likewise 
some of those gentlemen among us, whe 
belong to, and are acquainted with the 
manner of transacting business in the seve- 
ral great offices under the government. 
Every gentleman, who has been but a 
short time in this House, and has attended 
to the several sorts of business that have 
come before us, and the several sorts of 
papers and accounts, we have, from time 
to time, found necessary for us to call 
for, must have taken notice, that the House 
would have been sometimes greatly be- 
wildered, if we had not had some gentle- 
men among us belonging to the public 
offices, capable of explaining to the House 
the matters, which we then happened to 
have under our consideration ; which must 
convince every man of the necessity of 
having some such gentlemen always 
amongst us. If, indeed, there were rea- 
son to suspect, that gentlemen in offices, 
were by their enjoying such offices, any 
way influenced in their way of acting or 
speaking in this House, it might then be 
necessary to contrive some way of pote 
ing that influence for the future; but as I 
am convinced, that a man’s being in an 
office, does not in the least influence his 
way of thinking, or his manner of acting, 
in this House, I therefore think we have 
no occasion for contriving any such reme- 
dies at present, and far less for such an 
extraordinary remedy, as is proposed b 
the Bill now before us, for which reason 
am against committing it. 
Mr. Sandys spoke as follows: 
(2 B] 
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Sir; As this Bill met with no opposi- 
tion, either when it was moved for, or 
when it was brought in and read the first 
time, I was very little apprehensive, that 
we should have had any debate upon it; 
and much less was I apprehensive, that 
-our going into @ committee upon it would 
would have been opposed, for as yet it 
can be called little more than a blank ; it 
cannot well deserve the name of a Bill, 
mntil it has gone through the committee, 
where the many blanks which are now in 
it, are properly to be filled up. I was, 
indeed, surprised, to hear the worthy gen-- 
tleman, who spoke last, say that he thought 
it the most extraordinary and unreasona- 
ble Bill he had ever seen brought into ‘this 
House, for if the gentleman will look into 
our Journals, he will see that this very 
Bill has been often brought in, and has 
almost always been passed in this House; 
and I am sure, if ever it was thought rea- 
sonable by this House, it must now be 
thought much more so, when the number 
of placemen is much greater in this House 
than it was ever heretofore. The worthy 
gentleman has likewise told us, that he 
thinks the Bill unjust, both with respect to 
the crown, the people, and the gentlemen 
who have the honour to be employed by 
the crown; as to which, I shall take notice 
in general, that, by the same method of 
reasoning, he may pretend to shew us, that 
all the laws that were ever made for re- 
gulating elections were unjust, and were 
encroachments upon the rights of the peo- 
ple. I shall readily agree with him that 
the people are the sal hin Judges who 
ought to be chosen by them for represen- 
tatives in parliament ; and I am confident, 
that were they left to a free choice, we 
should not see so many civil and military 
officers brought into parliament.—The 
people, I believe, would always think 
themselves more secure in being repre- 
sented by country gentlemen, with whom 
they are well acquainted, and who can 
have no interest separate from them, than 
by clerks of offices, or such other persons, 
whom they perhaps never saw or heard of 
before they came down to be chose their 
representatives, and whom, probably, they 
may never see again, until they return to 
ask the same favour ; which every gentle- 
man here knows to be often the case of 
many of our little boroughs in England. 
But, to say, that it would be any injustice 
in us, to lay any restraint upon the people, 
as to the choice of their representatives, 
, Seems to me very extraordinary, when we 
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consider the laws now in being, by which 
the people are restrained from chusing 
any gentleman for their representative, 
who 1s not possessed of such an estate. 
Surely, we may, with respect to elections, 
without being guilty of any injustice, lay 
what.restraints we think necessary for the 
good ofthe public, and the preservation of 
our constitution ; for I am sure, that what- 
ever is for the benefit of the people, cannot 
be justly said or thought to be injurious 
to the crown. It is extraordinary to say, 
that what is proposed by this Bill, would 
be an injustice done to those, who are 
thereby to be made incapable of being 
clected; for have not we already a law, 
by which all the officers concerned in the 
collection of the customs or excise, are 
rendered incapable of being chosen mem- 
bers of parliament? And yet I have never 
before heard it urged, that there was any 
injustice done to those gentlemen, by ex- 
cluding them from having seats in parlia- 
ment, as long as they are in an office which 
is inconsistent with their being members of 
this House—I will allow that the choice 
made by the burgesses of a little borough, 
or by the Sesholders of a county, if it falls 
upon an officer, civil or military, shews 
that the majority of those electors, at that 
time, did not think the office he then en-: 
joyed incompatible or inconsistent with his 
being their representative ; but I hope it 
will not be said, that the burgesses of a 
little borough, or even the freeholders of & 
county, are better judges in this respect 
than the representatives of the whole peo- 
ple of Great Britain met in this House; 
especially when the opinion of this House 
is approved of and confirmed by the other 
two branches of our legislature. As to 
the alternative pretended, that if this Bill 
should pass intu a law, it would render 
either the officers, civil and military, con- 
temptible, or this House contemptible in 
the eyes of the people, I cannot imagine 
how it could produce either of these 
effects; for as to the officers, civil or mili- 
tary, is it to be imagined, that a successit 
general or admiral, a brave and experienc 
captain, by sea or land, or a civil officer, 
honest, expert, and diligent, in the station 
he is in, would be contemned, because he 
was not capable of being a member of this 
House ? Were the clergy ever brought 
into contempt, by their being excluded the 
rivilege of being chosen members of par- 
tiamient ? On the contrary, I believe, they 
never got any honour by being members 
of either House; and, I believe, there are 
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verry few officers, either civil or military, 
inthe kingdom, who ever gained much 
honour, or much repute, among the peo- 
ff by their being members of either 
ouse Of Parliament, unless when their 
being such was the occasion of their being 
turned out of the offices they enjoyed, 
ad might have continued to enjoy, to 
their own honour, and the advantage of 
thar country, if they had not been mem- 
bersof Parliament. As to the other part 
od the alternative, that this House may be 
rendered contemptible by what is now pro- 
posed, I am notin the least afraid of it ; 
but I am very much afraid, that if some 
Bill of this nature is not speedily passed 
nto a law, this House will become con- 
tible in the eyes not only of our own 
people, but of the whole world.—Gentle- 
men may pretend, that no man is influ- 
enced in his way of thinking, or in his 
manner of acting, in this House, by the 
post or the office he possesses, and may be 
tumed out of, whenever a prime minister 
may have a mind; but while men are men, 
Tam convinced, there will always be a 
great number, by far, I fear, the greatest 
number, who will rather vote according to 
the directions of the prime minister for the 
tme being, than run the risk of being 
turned out of the lucrative post of office 
he then holds at the pleasure of the crown: 
and if ever amajority of this House should 
happen to be composed of such men, I 
am sure it will become as contemptible as 
ever the senate of Rome was, after it be- 
came the political tool of their arbitrary 
and tyrannical emperors. I will likewise 
agree with the honourable gentleman, that 
it may be necessary, at least, it may be 
convenient for this House, always to have 
in it some of those gentlemen, who belong 
toand are conversant in the snags of 
transacting business in the several great 
efices of the kingdom; and therefore I 
sn not for excluding from seats in Parlia- 
ment all those who are in offices civil and 
military ; I believe no gentleman in this 
House ever had any such thoughts in his 
head ; and if gentlemen will but peruse 
the Bill as it stands now, they will see, 
that there is to be an exception, which is 
now left blank, as in all such cases is 
usual, im order that when we go into a 
committee, gentlemen may then propose 
the filling up in that b as many 
eficers, or as many sorts of officers, as 
they have a mind. About this, indeed, 
l expected there might have been some 
debates ; but considering the great num- 
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ber of officers of all sorts we have now in 
the House, considering how greatly that 
number may be increased in times to come, 
considering the great clamour already | 
raised in the nation aguinst so many efficers 
being un this House, I really did not ex- 
pect, that any gentleman would have op- 
seineg the committing of the Bill, or would 

ave pretended, that the passing of some 
such Bill was not now become necessary, 
both for the honour of this House, and the 
safety of our constitution. To conclude, 
the Bill is at present but a blank, but I 
am confident, it may be made a good and 
a reasonable Bill, and agreeable to every 
gentleman in this House ; therefore I hope 
the House will agree to the going into a 
committee upon it, because if gentlemen 
do not like it after the blanks are filled up, 
they may then drop it, or throw it out 
upon the third reading. 


Mr. Edward Thompson spoke next : 


Sir ; If we do resolve to gointo a Com- » 
mittee on the Bill now before us, which I 
hope we shall not, I must take liberty to 
move for an instruction to receive a clause, 
for excluding all those who have asked for 
any place’ cr employment, or any other 
favour, from the government, and have 
been refused what they asked for ; because 
I am persuaded that anger, revenge and 
disappointment, may influence men’s ac- 
tions, and even their behaviour in this 
House, as much as the hopes of getting a 
place, or the fears of losing one, can pos- 
sibly do; and therefore I think it fully as 
reasonable to exclude the former, as it is 
to exclude the latter, from having seats in 
this House. If it can be supposed, that 
the hopes of getting a place, or the fears 
of losing one, can influence some men s0 
much, as tomake them approve of all the 
measures of the government, right or 
wrong ; I am sure it may be supposed, that 
the passions of revenge and disappoint- 
ment may likewise influence some men 80 
much, as to make them find fault where 
there is none, and to oppose whatever is 
proposed by the government, even when 
they are in their own consciences con- 
vinced that what was proposed is right, 
and necessary for the support of our go- 
vernment and constitution: But fot my 
own part, I can make no such supposition ; 
I cannot suppose, that the being ina place 
oremployment under the government is 
inconsistent with common honour and _ho- 
nesty ; nor can I suppose, that any man 
would, forthe sake of satisfying his malice 
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or revenge, oppose any thing that he saw 
was necessary for preserving or improvin 
the happiness of his country ; and i woul 
gladly ask those gentlemen, who have 
formerly been in places under the govern- 
ment, and happen now to be out, if they 
Jooked upon themselves as less honest, 
when they were in place, than theyare now 
when they are out?—As the Bi ears 
to me to be a totalexclusion of all officers, 
civil and military, from having seats in 
this House, I would really advise those 
gentlemen, who now seem so fond of it, to 
be a little cautious in passing such a Bill, 
for if that, which they have so long 
struggled to come at, be so near at hand, 
as some people have been pleased to give 
out without doors, the passing of ack a 
Bill may soon affect a great many of them- 
selves. They may then, perhaps, think of 
the Bill as I now think of it; and I must 
declare, that I can by no means agree to 
the committing of it, because I think it 
inipossible to make it a good Bill. 


Mr. Digby said : 


Sir; I differ so far, in my opinion about 
the Bill now before us, from the honour- 
able gentleman who spoke last, that I 
think itis not possible to makeit a bad Bill. 
It is a Bill that has often, as was before 
observed, passed through this House ; and 
I am sure it was never more necessary for 
securing the freedom and independency of 

rliaments than it is at this present time ; 

am afraid, that even the transactions of 
this day may be a convincing proof, of the 
great necessity that there is for having 
some such Bill passed; or rather that they 
will be a melancholy proof of its being | 
sored impossible ever to get such a Bill ; 
passed. It is certain, that the preserva- | 
tion of our constitution depends upon pre-_ 
serving a Pat balance between the several 
powers of which it is composed; for if | 
ever the scale should be so much turned, : 
as to overthrow and destroy that balance, , 
our constitution will, from that moment, : 
be atan end: And it is certain, that the | 
many penal laws which have been enacted | 
agince the Revolution, the many taxes that 
have been laid on and still continued, and | 
the great number of officers that are ne- 
cessary for the collecting of thoze taxes, 
have thrown a great and a dangerous 


power into the hands of the crown; such : 


& power as, it is greatly to be feared, may 
enable the crown to swallow up the two 
other branches of our legislature, by 


making them entirely dependent on the 
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crown, if ever those employed by the 
crown should be' wicked enough te make 
sucha cruel use of the power they have 
got into their hands. I will not say, that 
ever such a use, or any wicked use, has as 
yet been made of the great power which 
the crown has lately acquired; but there is 
no doubt but that such a use may be made 
of it: Some future minister may arise, 
who may make an absolute and a blind 
obedience to his commands, both as to 
voting and speaking ia either House, and 
as to voting at elections for members of 
this House, the only tenure by which gen- 
tlemen in office can hope to continue in 
their respective offices, and the only merit 
which can intitle a man to preferment 
either in church or state; and if thisshould 
ever happen to be the case, I must leave 
it to every gentleman that hears me to 
consider, whether our constitution would 
not then be inthe most imminent daager ; 
Shall we then, who are the guardians of 
the people’s liberties, neglect or refuse to 
provide proper fences, against that power, 
which may, some time or other, be made 
use of for invading or breaking down all 
those fences, which now serve to protect 
and defend the liberties and the properties 
of the people? We all know, that the 
service of the crown and the service of the 
eople ought always to be the same; we 
iow that the crown ought never to ask 
any thing but what is for the service of the 
people, and that the people ought never 
to refuse what is necessary for the support 
of the crown, and for their own defence ; 
but we likewise know, that the service of 
the crown and the service of the people 
have not been alwaysthe same; we know 
that the crown has sometimes been the 
people’s most dangerous enemy, and the 
ople may, perhaps, have sometimes. re- 
used what was necessary for the support. 
of the crown, and for gt own detence.. 
What has happened may happen agains. 
but as long ae the panlanens continues 
e and uncorrupted, they: will always 
pepe mediators between the. crown 
and the people ; whereas, if both Houses 
of Parliament should ever come to be en- 
tirely dependent on the crown, and ready 
to follow blindly whatever instructions they: 
may receive from the ministers of the 
crown, could it then be said, that the pars 
liament would be proper mediators between 
the crown and the people ? Could it be exe 
pected, that the parliament would ever put 
a check upon the most arbitrary de- 
mands of the crown? Or could it he ex» 
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that they would ever have weight , the legislature ; but I cannot agree with 
aough with the: people, to revail with | him in saying, that that balance is now in 
| them to comply willingly with the most | any danger of being destroyed : I hope it 
| gpcessary demands of the crown ? This is | never will ; J am sure it never Was in less 
scase that is certainly to be apprehended | danger than it is at present: and I am per- 
by all those, who have any regard for our suaded, that if the government should ever 
present happy constitution ; and as the | attempt any thing against the liberties of 
number of officers in the service of the | the people, they would find no such ser- 
cown is daily increasing in this House, I , vile de endence, or blind obedience, 
think it high time to put @ stop to it for | among the gentlemen in office as has been 
the disease nay, very S00D, become incu- | talked of ; many of those gentlemen are, 
nble-—That some dangerous practices | and, I believe, always must be, gentlemen 
have formerly been attempted, by the mi- of good families, and possessed of consi- 
sisters of the crown, upon the members of ; derable estates of their own; they may not 
this House, cannet be denied ; since an perhapsbe very ready tojoin with any set of 
tonourable gentleman of great worth, a| men to distress that government they 
gentleman of great distinction in the army, | Serve 3 but if they should observe that go- 
general Wade, has but lately told us, that vernment incroaching upon the liberties 
 wenhe himself was threatened, for daring | of the people, they wo d then, without 
tgive his vote against one of the most | doubt, shew some Te rd to the families 
destructive ministerial schemes that was they were come of, an the preservation of 
'  eerbrought into Parliament ; and though | thetr own private fortunes ; and would ra 
be had virtue and courage enough to de- | ther throw up the posts or places they en- 
mise such threats, yet it is probable, that joyed under the crown, than join with the 
many were brought over Dy such or the | crown in overturning the laws and the 
like argucaents ; because that scheme, de- constitution of theircountry. As there mey' 
be danger, in throwing too much power 
into the hands of the crown, 80 I hope, it 
will be granted, that the hands of the 
crown may be so much weakened, as to 
render it impossible for the crown to sup- 
port itself, and administer the public affairs 
of the nation as they ought to be ; and this 
last would, I am convinced, be the case 
if this Bill should pass intoalaw. For, as 
it certainly contains @ total exclusion of 
all officers, civil and military, where must 
the crown go to find persons to fill up 
those employments as they shall become 
egret sentlemen - figure or fortune 
ae: in their country would not certainly ace 
Mr. Winnington spoke next : cept of an of them, were they eee 
Sir ; This Bill, as gentlemen have ob- to be branded with such a mark of i 
served, has, it is true, been often proposed | a8 to be rendered incapable of serving 
and has sometimes passed in this lowe; their country in parliament; 60 that the 
but it has likewise been sometimes reject- | Crown would be obliged to go among the 
ed; so that if there is any argument in | very dregs of the people to find out per- 
this, it is equally strong on both -sides ; | son® who would undertake, or accept of 
and as it has been often pr , and | any office under the crown; and thus, 
never yet has passed into a law, it is @ |in'a short time, we should have all our 
certain proof that it has never yet been | offices and: employments, both civil and 
thought reasonable: indeed, <¢ ‘we look | military, filled with creatures of no fami 
into the history of it we shall find, that it | or fortune in the kingdom: and if all eur 
has, at all times, been brought in and sup- | civil employments, but si penned our mi- 
ported by those who were at those several | litary employments, should come into such 
umes endeavouring as much as they could | hands, 1 would gladly know, from the gen< 
to distress the government. I will like | tlemen so fond of this Bill, if they woulé 
wise agree with the honourable gentleman think the constitution safe under such aw 
who spoke last, that it is necessary to keep administration. This I take to be a very 
abalance between the three branches of | strong argument against the Bill, and 3 


British Act of Parliament ; an act, which, 
for its many fatal and iniquitous effects, 
wil for ever make a considerable era in 
theannals of this nation. But I need not 
enlarge upon the necessity of our having 
wme such law as is proposed this Bill ; 
the thing speaks itself ; the independence 
of our Parliaments is certainly our great- 
est security : and if we cannot render 
them altogether independent, the more 
they are so, the less our danger will be, 
therefore I am for our going into the Com- 
mittee moved for. 
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eannot really see any one argument for it ; 
Ican see no reason, why a gentleman, 
only because he is in employment under 
the crown, should be deprived oF lis birth- 
right, by being disqualitied from sitting in 
parliament. It is certain, that the people 
at present do not think so, otherwise they 
would not chuse so many of those gen- 
tlemen as they do; and I must think, that 
it would be a very great encroachment on 
the rights of the people, to dictate to them 
in their choice, and to tell them, you shall 
chuse only such or such persons for your 
representatives in parliament. The laws, 
as they stand now, have, I think, provided 
- snfficiently in this pol saa if any gentle- 

man accepts of an office or employment 
under the crown, he is sent down to be 
re-chosen, and if the people think him 
thereby disqualified, they may refuse 
chusing him again for their representative ; 
but the many instances, which have even 
lately occurred, of gentlemen being re- 
elected upon such occasions, is with me 
a full proof, that the people do not think 
any gentleman disqualified from being 
their representative, by hishaving accepted 
of an office: or pf ent under the 
crown. As for the South-Sea Scheme, 
which the honourable gentleman was 

leased to mention, however destructive 
it was, it is certain it is not to be laid to the 
charge of the crown, or of the'ministry even 
at that time. We all know how, and by 
what methods, it was carried through par- 
lament: we know, that when the inquiry 
came to be made, it appeared, that those 
directors, who were let into the secret, 
and intrusted with the managément of 
that scheme in parliament, were men of 
all denominations and complexions, and 
subscriptions were given to members of 
as different denominations and complec- 
tions; by which there were, I believe, 
many more brought into support that 
Scheme than were brought in by any mi- 
nisterial influence: but whatever may be 
in that, it is well known that the ministers 
that now are, were strenuous opposers of 
that scheme; so that no argument can be 
drawn from thence, for or against any 
thing that is now proposed. 


Sir William Wyndham said : 


. Sir; As it has always been my opinion 

that every man, who is in a place or office 
under the government, is not therefore 
necessarily to be supposed to be under 
any slavish influence as to his behaviour 
in this House, I have formerly opposcd 
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Bills of this sort; and if this Bill, when it 
may,properly be called one, does appear to 
bethesame with those which] have formerly 
opposed, I shall oppose this likewise. But 
the worthy gentleman, who brought in this 
Bill has already, in conversation, shewed 
me a good deal of difference’ bétween 
what is now designed, and the Bills I have 
forinerly opposed; for which reason I 
shall be for going intoa Committee upon 
it, because no man can well say any thing 
either for or against the Bill, as it now 
stands, it being really nothing but a blank ; 


but when those blanks are filled up, and — 


the Bill brought into such a shape, as to 
enable one to form some sort of judgment 
about it, I can then easily determine, what 
farther Iam to do; a if it be not then 
made very different from the Bills I have 
tormerly opposed, under the same title, I 
shall in this, as, I hope, I have on all other 
occasions, act consistently with myself, and 
oppose the Bill’s being carried any step 
farther. At the same time, I must take 
notice, that the necessity for some such 
Bill is certainly much greater now than 
it was formerly; parliaments are now of a 
much longer continuance, and it must be 
granted, that a more intimate acquaintance 
and a more close correspondence between 
the crown and a parliament, may be con- 
tracted in a course of seven years, than 
could possibly have happened in a course 
of three years only. ‘This is a most dan- 
gerous novelty, which has been lately in- 
troduced ; and when such novelties are in- 
troduced into our constitution, if they can- 
not be shaken off, if things cannot be 
brought back to where they were, laws, 
which formerly were thought unnecessar 

and unreasonable, may then become bot 

reasonable and necessary ; and gentlemen 
who formerly opposed them may then 
think themseves obliged, both in honour 
and duty, to support and promote them to 
the utmost of their power.—As the Bill is 
now but a blank, we argue in the dark upon 
it, but if I have been rightly informed, 
there never was the least design of ex- 
cluding all officers, civil and military; on 
the contrary, the great officers of state, the 
commissioners of the treasury, admiralty, 
trade, and many others in such offices are 
to be excepted: none of them are de- 
signed, nor indeed ought they to be ex- 
cluded, because they are generally such 
who by thcir families and fortunes have 
a natural interest in the country, and may 
be chose members of parliament without 
any assistance from the beard to which 
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they belong. Such gentlemen may rea- 
tonably be supposed to be independent of 
the board, or even of any minister of state; 
but the same cannot be said of all the other 
little officers belonging to those boards or to 
any other office under the government; 
ifsuch little officers should ever be brought 
into parliament, it must be by the unna- 
tural interest of the board or office to which 
they belong; and as they will then be en- 
trely dependent on the board or office to 
which they belong, not only for their seats 
in parliament but likewise for their daily 
bread, we cannot suppose, that their beha- 
viour in this House will be absolutely free 
from ministerial influence; therefore I 
must think, that it may be very proper to 
exclude all such from being brought into 
parliament; for though it may be very 
port to exclude all such from being 
rought into parliament; for though it may 
be necessary to allow a secretary of state, 
or any such great officer, a seat in this 
House, yet it is not at all necessary he 
should come here with his clerks, and thé 
whole equipage of his office. ‘Though the 
honourable gentleman, who spoke last, 
seemed to think that no argument could 
be drawn from the success of the late 
fatal South Sea-scheme, yet, I think he, 
from thence, gave us a very strong ar- 
gument for some such bill as is now pro- 
peed, when he told us, that gentlemen 
tall denominations and complexions were 
drawn in to support that scheme, by means 
ot the subscriptions, that were given them; 
for does not that shew, that men of all de- 
Nominations and complexions are apt to 
haye their inclinations biassed, and even 
their understandings blinded, in fevour of 
that public measure, from which they cx- 
pect to draw a private advantage? is not 
this one of the strongest arzuments, that 
can be given, for us to take all possible 
care, that 0 member of this House shall 
‘ver have any private advantage to ex- 
pect, or any private loss to fear, from his 
voting on either side of any question, 
that may happenin this House? and is not 
this 2 most unanswerable argument, for 
Our azreemg to exclude those from seats 
in this House, who may have the whole, 
or at least the priucipal part, of their daily 
subsistence depending upon their way of 
voting or behaving, as members of this 
House. However, it is impossible to ar- 
gue with any certainty, either for or 
against the Bill as it now stands; if the 
Rill, after it has passed through the Com- 
mittee, shall appear to be an unreasonable, 


cy 
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or an unnecessary Bill, we may easily pre- 
vent its going any farther; and therefore 
I must say, that Yea see no reason for 
gentlemen’s opposing our going into a 
committee upon it, unless it be, that they 
are afraid, lest it may be there made so 
good and so reasonable a bill, that they 
cannot then, with any confidence, oppose 
its being passed into a law.* 

As soonas Sir William had done speaking, 


. Mr. Horatio Walpole rose and spoke to 
the following effect: 


Mr. Speaker; The honourable gen- 
tleman, Sir, below me has told you, that he © 
always opposed bills of the same nature 
with this now before us; and I was reall 
heartily sorry to find him so much aiff 
culted to find out somewhat in this bill 
different from those he has formerly op- 
posed, insomuch, that he was at last even 
forced to own, that it was at present the 
very same sort or bill, but that in the com- 
mittee, it might be made a different bil 
from what it now appears to be. _I will not, 
Sir, ask the honourable gentleman, whether 
he was in place, or out of place, when he 
opposed such Bills; but I will say, that I 
have always opposed them both in place, 
and out of place; and as I take this to be 
the very same bill with those I have for- 
merly opposed, I shall therefore be against 
the question now before us; and for all - 
the gentleman has said, I make no doubt, 
but that we shall this day be both upon the . 
same side of the question; for I dare say, 
he only meant to make some sort of com- 
pliment to his worthy friend over the way ; 
but when it comes to the question, I am 

ersuaded he will join with me, which, if 
he does, I will fairly promise him, that if 
any such bill be proposed when he is in 
place, and I am out, he shall have my as- 
sistance in opposing it. 

- We have been told, Sir, that though the 
bill, as it stands at present, be a total ex- 
clusion of all officers: civil and eaarye 
yet there are to ba many exceptions made, 
when we go into a committee upon it; I 


must say, that this raises my. curiosity so 


much, as to give me some inclination to be 
for the question, because, by the excep- 
tions those gentlemen are to propose, we 


* The remainder of this very important de» 
bate is tutirely omitted hy Chandler ; and which 
omission has led Mr. Coxe to conclu‘e that sir 
Robert Walpole “ did not even speak in the de- 
‘< bate, but contented himself with giving a si- 
“lent vote.” See the Note to p. 368. 
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may, I believe, pretty well guess what of- 


fices and employments they have chalked | 


out for themselves ; but as the time of this 
House ought not to be taken up about 
mattcrs of curiosity only, therefore I shall 
not allow my curiosity to carry me so far, 
as to vote for this House’s throwing away 
@ day of their session, by going into a 
committee upon an affair, which, I am 
convinced, must prove fruitless in the end. 
There are some gentlemen among us, 
Sir, whom I have formerly known to be in 
very good employments, under the crown, 
but now they happen to be out of place, 
end are become mighty patriots: It is 
true, there is something very sonorous and 
Ompous in the name Patriot; but, I be- 
ieve, those gentlemen looked upon them- 
selves to be every bit as good men, and as 
firmly attached to the interest of their 
country, when they were called Secreta- 
ries at War, Cofferers, or the like; nay, I 
believe they not only thought so them- 
selves, but would have been angry with 
Sani who would then have pretended 
ve thought otherwise of them. 
The honourable gentleman, who spoke 
last, mentioned likewise the long continu- 
ance of our parliaments, and the great ac- 
quaintance and correspondence, which 
may, in a term of seven years, be con- 
tracted between them and the crown: 
from whence, Sir, I presume, we are in the 
session to have some debate upon that 
question too; and therefore, if we do agree 
to go into the committee proposed, I hope 
the gentleman will move for an instruc- 
tion, for that committee to receive a Clause 
for shortening the continuance of our par- 
liaments, that so we may make but one 
- ‘days debate of both questions, when that 
is over, we may have the call of the House, 
and then, I believe, the business of this 
session will be pretty well over. 


an 
to 


Mr. Pulteney rose and said: 


. Sir; The worthv gentleman, who spoke 
last, has entertained the House with a good 
deal of his wit, but has not been pleased 
to give us any one argument against the 
question ; and as I am very sensible of my 
own incapacity to contend with him in wit, 
Iam sorry he did not vouchsafe to give 
me an opportunity of answering some of 
his arguments, if he has any, against our 
Boing into the committee proposed. He 
mentioned the word Patriot, and told us 
there was something very pompous and 
sonorous in the nane; but, whatever that 


worthy gentleman may think of patriotism, 
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I hope, Sir, it will never be laughed at, or 
turned into ridicule in this House, It ig 
certainly the most glorious epithet, when 
justly applied, that ever was, er ever can be 
bestowed upon any man; and I should be 
sorry to find, that that gentleman with all 
his wit, or any other person with a little 
such sonorous wit, were able to laugh it 
out of these doors. 
But now, Sir, as to the question in hand, 
I will venture to say, that every gentle- 
man who has spoke against it, has entirely 
mistaken the nature of the bill now before 
us ; they supposed it to be such a bill, as 
they have been pleased to represent, and 
came here provided with arguments, some 
in their heads, but, I believe, more in their 
 peebie against a bill, such as they had 
efore ca de this to be ; and now, when 
we have heard them, it is plain, that none 
of their arguments affect in the least the 
bill now before us. Gentlemen, and par- 
ticularly one up in the corner, who tried a 
little at wit too, having supposed, that, by 
this bill, a total exclusion of all, officers, 
civil and military, was intended ; but they 
have been told, that no such thing was 
ever intended, or so much as dreamed of : 
they have been told, that all great officers 
are still to have, and, I think, ought to 
have seats in this House; but suppose, 
Sir, that it is intended to exclude sachs as 
by the nature of their office, must either 
neglect their duty in parliament, or their 
duty in their office, which necessarily re- 
quires their attendance elsewhere ; such, 
for example, as the commissioners of the re- 
venue in Ireland ; surely, Sir, this must be 
thought highly reasonable by a majority of 
this House, as well as by the generality of 
mankind ; yet I doubt much, if the worth 
gentleman in the corner would think so. 
Suppose again, that it were intended to ex- 
clude from seats in parliament those clerks, 
and deputies of offices, who have a con- 
tinual dependance upon the crown, and 
are daily at the mercy of a minister, for 
being continued in, or turned out of that 
employment, from which they draw the 
principal part of their subsistence ; might 
not this be done, Sir, without any injus- 
tice? can it be supposed, that the people 
would think themselves injured by such 
a regulation? such persons can never be 
supposed to act or vote with that free- 
dom, which every member of this House 
ought to do; and, I am sure, it would be 
for the honour, as well as the freedom 
of parliament, to exclude all such persons ; 


which is all that is intended by the bill now 
9 
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before us; and therefore it is evident, that 
none of the arguments made use of against 
the question, affect in the least the bill, 
which we have now under our consider- 
ation. 

Gentlemen have insisted much upon the 
necessity we are under, of having always 
mn this House some of those who are in 
public offices and employments ; they have 
told ws, that the knowledge of such gen- 
tlemen, in affairs of state, is superior to 
that of Country-gentlemen, or fox-hunters: 
It is true, Sir, they may, perhaps, know a 
httle more of the management of public 
ofices, and the methods of making un ac- 
counts, arid raising perquisites, than gen- 
tlemen who never had the honour, nor the 
profit of being made acquainted with such 
things; but it will be allowed, I believe, 
that those gentlemen, who pay a large 
share of the taxes imposed, and feel the 
heavy burthen of them, because they are 
obliged to pay the whole out of their own 
private fortunes, will be a little more cau- 
tious, how they lay on such taxes, and 
more exact in seeing them properly and 
frugally applied, than those knowing gen- 
tlemen in public offices, who have large sa- 
lries, and many perquisites daily coming 
in. The case of such gentlemen really 
puts me in mind of a passage in the play, 
called the Funeral: I remember, Sir, an 
undertaker is there represented, as paying 
money to his mourners to look sad and 
dismal, and one of them he reprimands se- 
verely, for that, the more money he gave 
him to look sad, the more merry the feilow 
always looked: this is the very case with 
those gentlemen in offices: the more money 
they give in a parliamentary way, the more 
merry they look, for the more they give, 
the more comes into their pockets. 

But, Sir, to be serious, for the subject is 
really of a very serious nature; it is cer- 
tam, there never was a time, when this bill, 
or some such bill, was more necessary: 
the great power and influence of the crown 
mboth Houses of Parliament, as well as 
m the elections of the members of this 
House, calis aloud for some regulation; it 
may soon be in the power of a ministcr, 
even before the election of a new parlia- 
ment, to tell us what majority he will have 
In the ensuing parliament; he may have 
this House, or at least a majority of this 
House, and perhaps of the other too, in 
his pocket. This would be a most ter- 
nbic misfortune ; it is a misfortune which 
3 just at our door, and if we allow it to 
enter, it will be impossible to get it out 
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agains; let us then do what we can; if we 
cannot get all we wish for, let us endea- 
vour to exclude from seats in this House, 
at least those who are the immediate ser- 
vile dependants upon a minister ; if this is 
not done, our constitution must soon be un- 
done; for let any future minister be as 
wicked, as rapacious, and as criminal as ever 
any minister was, whowill attempt to accuse 
or impeach him in a House of Commons, 
where it is known he has-a corrupt majo- 
rity ready to acquit him of whatever crimes 
may be laid to his charge, even though his 
guilt should be made as manifest as the sun 
at noon-day ? 


Sir William Yonge rose and spoke to 
this effect: 


Mr. Speaker; I have, I think, Sir, 
given all possible attention to every gen- 
tleman, who has spoke in this debatz, and 
for my own part, t ince say, I cannot dis- 
cover, that there is any necessity, at pre- 
sent, for the bill now proposed to be come 
mitted: It is true, that such bills have 
been often brought in, and have sometimes 
been passed in this House, particularly in 
the reign of the late king William; and, 
as I was but the other. day reading the 
History of that reign ina book lately pub- 
lished, I shall repeat, as far as my memory 
serves, the account the Historian gives of 
a Bill of this nature, and of those who then 
brought it in: He says, the persons, who 
were then the bringers in and supporters 
of that Bill, were either such as thought 
they had not been sufficiently rewarded 
for the services they had done in assisting 
to bring about the Revolution, or sucha 
who were, and always had been real ene- 
mics to the Revolution, both which parties 
joined in bringing that bill in, and getting 
it passed, in order to distress the mcasures 
of that glorious king, and to clog the 
wheels of his government. 

This, Sir, is the account the Historian 
gives of a Bill of this nature, brought into 
this House at that time: I am far from 
throwing the same imputation: upon the 
gentlemen who are the supporters of the 
bill now before us; I hope they act tron: 
quite different principles ; but the attempt- 
ing to make such alterations in our consti- 
tution, when there is no apparent necessity 
for it, does give some sort of ground for 
suspecting, that those who make such at- 
tempts, are influenced by motives different 
from those that are openly avowed: As I, 
Sir, can see no manner of reason for 
making, at present, such an alteration 
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in our constitution, as that of exclud- | shall always be ready to acknowledge; and 
-ing from Seats in Parliament all, or at | I shall endeavour to take all opportuni- 
least the greatest part of those who en- | ties of shewing my gratitude for the fa—- 
joy any office: civil or military, under the | vours I have received. While I have the 
crown; I cannot therefore see any ne- { honour to sit in this House, I think I can- 
cessity for the bill now before us; and if | not shew my gratitude to his Majesty bet- 
the only view now be to exclude two or | ter, than by performing ae duty towards 
three clerks in offices from seats in parlia- | those I represent, because I always looked 
‘ment, I must think, that neither our con- | upon the interest of the king and the in- 
stitution, nor the freedom of parliament, | terest of the people to be inseparable ; 
can be in any danger from three or four | and therefore, as I think the bill now before 
persons having scats in this House, let | usnot only reasonable, but even necessary 
their dependance be never so great, or | for the preservation of our constitution, L 
never so servile ; and therefore, I do not | shall give my vote for our going into a 
think it worth while to take up the time of | committee upon it. 
this House in passing any bill for such a| gi po hers Walpole rose and spoke as 
purpose, or in going into a committee Follows: 
upon any such bill, for which reason I ; 
shall be against your question. It has always been my ceo Sir, that 
. we ought not to make any alterations in 
Mr. Henry Petham said: our SOREHKULON, but when there is an ap- 


I do not stand up, Sir, to trouble you | parent necessity for doing s0; and it is 
with any arguments against the commit- | certain, that tle time of this House ought 
ment of the Bill, other gentlemcn having | not to be taken up with contriving new 
before spoke sufficiently to that point; | regulations, or passing bills for which there 
but, as clerks and deputies in offices have | is no manner of occasion. In the present 
been mentioned, I stand up to speak for | case, I have heard nothing that can in the 
one, whose modesty will not allow him to | least convince me of thcre being, at pre- 
speak for himself. I have the honour, Sir, | sent, any necessity for the bill now before 
to be in an office which is certainly very | us, which of itsclf is to me a sufficient 
lucrative, as well asa place of great trust, | reason for my giving my vote against the 
and the gentleman, who is my deputy, isa | present question ; but the case of an ho- 
member of this House, unknown to many | nourable gentleman mentioned early in the 
ea in the House, and beloved, I be- | debate, and what the noble lord who spoke 

lieve, by all that know him: It is well | last has said, is to me, and must, I think, 
known that the security he gives for the | be to every gentleman, a full proof, that 
faithful performance of his duty in that | there is no necessity for the bill now under 
office is very considerable; it is such as, I | our consideration, and is consequently an 
am sure, must free him from all manner | unanswerable argument for our not taking 
of suspicion among those he represents ; | up the time of the House with going into 
for no man, who is capable of giving so | a committee upon this, or any such bill; 
large security, can be suspected of any | for when we see gentlemen who are in 
suchservile dependance as some gentlemen | offices, gentlemen who own their many 
have been pleased to mention; it cannot | obligations to his Majesty, declaring their 
be supposed, that such a gentleman owes | opinion, and giving their votes in this 
his daily bread, or even the principal part | House, with the same freedom that other 
of his subsistence, to the office he enjoys, | gentlemen do, it seems strange to lay it 
or, that-he would be guilty of such a |down as a maxim, that all gentlemen in 
heinous crime, as that of betraying his | offices act under a servile dependauce 
country in parliament, for the sake of con- | upon the crown. 

tinuing in that office. This, Sir, I thought As to bills of this nature having been 
it my duty to mention; but, as it’ is now | often proposed, or even passed in this 
sb late, I will not give you the trouble of | House, it is no argument for our agreeing 
éaving any thing as to the subject now in | or disagreeing to it now: every proposi- 


debate. tion is a new preposition as often ae a 
“7, made in this House, and is to be debat 
mond Call vloghieaid: and considered upon’ its own merits only, 


I believe, Sir, no man, who knows me, | without any regard to what is passed; for, 
is ignorant of the many and the late obli- | what former parliaments have done, or 
gations I owe to his Majesty, which I | have refused to do, can be no rule fur us; 
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snd as the merits of every question must 
depend upon what has been said, or may 
besaid, for and against it, I believe, with- 
oat adding any thing further, I may leave 
the present question upon that issue. 
As for Clerks and deputies in office, I 
m sure there are none such, who have 
now seats in parliament, that are not fully 
entitled to such seats by the propertics 
they possess; and their own private for- 
tunes must raise them as mucli above the 
sxpicion of corruption, or of a servile 
dependance, as any gentleman in this 
House can well be; there are none of 
them but have fortunes of their own suffi- 
cent to support them as gentlemen, and 
vhoever is so provided, cannot, from his 
circumstances, he suspected of any servile 
dependance; if there be any ground for 
fuch a suspicion, it must proceed from the 
temper of the mind, against which there is 
no fortune affluent enough for being a 
tuficient guard, nor could the law now 
proposed be of any effect against such men. 
n honourable gentleman spoke of mi- 
nisters having a House of Commons, even 
a House of Lords, in their pockets; I 
own this ts language I do not understand: 
gentlemen are in this House at liberty to 
throw out whatever their imaginations may 
tuggest; but they certainly ought to have 
sone meaning in every thing they say. 
The honourable gentleman talked too of 
wicked ministers, and of impeaching cri- 
minal ministers; this, Sir, has often been 
talked of, but has yet appeared to be 
nothing but words; If I am the minister 
meant, I wish with all my heart they would 
begin; Iam persuaded there are those 
who want not inclination, and God forbid, 
I should suppose they wanted abilities: If 
there were any probable ground, if there 
were the least foundation tor impeaching 
any minister or ministers, I am fully con- 
vinced it would be impossib!c to withstand 
or evade such an impeachment; at least, 
I am sure I now speak in an assembly 
where, were I guilty, I could not expect 
to be acquitted, but while I am innocent, 
Imay and I do depend upon it, that I 
never shall be condemned; for this reason, 
I say, I wish that gentlemen would begin ; 
but while they talk only of impeachments, 
without proceeding any further, what the 
say must be looked on but as mere words 
to amuse the gallerics, and embellish their 
specches. 


Mr. Thomas W ‘yndham said : 
In my opinion, Sir, most gentlemen, 
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and particularly the honourable gentleman 
who spoke last, have wandered very much 
from the question in debate: the only 
question now before us, is whether or no 
we shall go into a committee upon the Bill 
which has been now read a second time to 
the House? If the bill be a necessary ora 
reasonable bill, we certainly ought to gointo 
& committee upon it; and if it be neither 
reasonable nor necessary, it is as certain 
we ought not to Broeeea any further. 

As to its being a reasonable bill, it has 
been objected, that it would be injurious 
to the crown, to exclude all the servants 
of the crown from seats.in parliament; 
but to this a full answer has already been 
made, that there is no design to exclude 
all the servants of the crown; the only 
design is to exclude all those servants of 
the crown whose duty demands their at- 
tendance elsewhere, or who, by the places 
they enjoy, may reasonably be supposed 
to be under a servile dependance upon the 
ministers of state: where, then, is the 
injury done to the crown, since his Ma- 
jesty may still have most of his pxincipal 
servants in this House, and is still at 
liberty to employ whomsoever he thinks 
proper, either in a military or a civil capa- 
city? 

t has been further said, that this bill 
would be an injustice done to the people, 
because it would limit them in their 
choice, and preclude them from chusing 
those whom they, perhaps, thought most 
proper for representing them in _parlia- 
ment; but, in my opinion, Sir, it is doing 
a favour to the people, to preclude them 
from putting a trust in those, who may, 
poets be induced to betray that trust, 

y loading the people with all the taxes 
and burdens which a wicked and designing 
minister may propose: This, Sir, will be 
a real favour to the people, and a favour 
which they will soon become sensible of. 
It is true, as has been said, that when a 
gentleman accepts of a new office, he is 
sent back to his country to be rechosen, 
and it is likewise true that such gentlemen 
are often rechosen; but, do not we know 
that such gentlemen go back to their coun- 
try with double credit: such a man has 
not only the interest he formerly had, but 
is now got into an office, he is now looked 
on as the favourite of the minister, some he 
promises to provide in places, others he is 
to save from pains and penalties; and thus, 
by the places he gets for some, and the 
fears he relieves others trom, he purchases 
his borough for life, if his office be so. la 
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not this a sort of Corruption? And ought 
not we, Sir, to provide a remedy against 
this sort of Corruption, as well as that 
which is properly called Bribery? 

Now, Sir, as to the necessity there is for 
some such bill as what is now proposed, 
the case of an honourable gentleman, who 
had virtue enough to withstand the mena- 
ces of a court; . and the case of a noble 
lord, who always behaved with great 
honour in this House, have been made 
use of to shew that there is no necessity 
for such a bill; but are one or two instan- 
ces to be made use of as an argument in 
an affair where hundreds might be brought 
upon the other side of the question? The 
instances of the other side are indeed 
kept much more secret, it is not easy to 
discover the motives of men’s actions ; but 
I am convinced there is not a gentleman 
in this House, who doubts but many such 
instances have happened ; and the case of 
the honourable gentleman which is now 
made public, is a convincing proof of the 
danger of having a great number of gentle- 
men in this House, who have profitable 
employments depending entirely upon the 
pleasure of the crown, and consequently, 
upon the pleasure of the favourite minister. 

It is certain, Sir, the circumstances of 
this country are much altered from what 
they were. Formerly the crown had so 
few places or employments to give, that if 
those who were in possession of them had 
all been in ee they could not have 
endangered our constitution ; but now the 
servants of the crown have multiplied so 
much, what by new taxes, and by split- 
ting of offices, that the most fatal conse- 
quence is to be feared from them; especi- 
ally now that a seat in parliament begins 
to be thought almost necessary to qualify 
a man for a post or employment; in a lit- 
tle time, this House may be filled with 
the servants of the crown, though by our 
constitution we ought to be servants of 
our country; We are not to talk of what 
is the case at present, or of the gentlemen 
who have now the honour to be members 
of this House, as well as servants of the 
‘crown; they may, perhaps, be indepen- 
dent of the crown, they may act with ab- 
solute freedom in this House; but it is 
certain, that he must have more than com- 
mon virtue, who will forfeit a lucrative 
post or employment, rather than submit 
sometimes to the directions of a prime 
minister, even as to his way of voting in 
this House; and therefore it is certain 
that, unless some such Dill as this be 
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passed, the majority of this House may 
come to be composed of servants of the 
crown who have not so much virtue as 
they who are now members of this House. 
I hope it will be agreed, that it would then 
be too: late to think of any such bill as the 
present ;.~for God’s sake then, Sir, let us 
provide for the safety of our country, while 
it isin our power: If we do it now, we 
may soon be involved in ruin without any 
hopes of redemption; for the preventing 
of which, I think this bill absolutely neces- 
sary, and therefore I am most heartily for 
the question. 

After him Mr. Clutterbuck spoke 
against the commitment, and then the 
question was put, and carried in the nega- 
tive, 230 against 191. 


Complaint against Sir William Mulner, 
Bart. for recewing a Pension of 500i. 
er Annum for his Vote in Parliament.) 
eb. 19. Complaint bemg made to the 
House, That William Noble, clerk, had 
asserted, in a public coffee-house, that sir 
William Milner, bart. member for York, 
received a pension from the court, and that 
he knew A person who paid it; in dis- 
honour of the said sir William Milner, and 
in breach of the privilege of the House, 
Mr. James Farrer and Mr. Brudenell 
Greenwood, who had heard and reported 
this piece of conversation, attending at 
the door, they were called in, and exa- 
mined touching the matter of the said 
Complaint; and upon declaring that they 
had heard Mr. Noble publicly assert, That 
sir William Milner was a pensioner, and re- 
ceived 5G0/. per annum for his voting in 
arliament, and that he knew from whom 
fe received the same; it was ordered, 
‘¢ That the said William Noble, clerk, be 
summoned to attend the House forthwith, 
to answer the said complaint.” 

Mr. Noble, being called in and exa- 
mined, acknowledged, That he might per- 
haps have said in private conversation, 
that he had heard of sir William Milner’s 
having a pension from the court, or seme- 
thing to that effect; but as what he said 
upon that occasion, was said only cursorily 
in conversation, and without any design ot 
reflecting upon any gentleman, he co 
not remember the very words he thea 
made use of. 


Sir William Milner’s Defence.) He 
being withdrawn, 

Sir William Milner steod up, and spoke 
as follows: 
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Mr. Speaker; I am extremely sorry, 
that I should have the misfortune of having 
my name mentioned, in so infamous a man- 
ner ag what you have now heard at your 
bar; but since it has been so mentioned, 
Ithink it incumbent upon me to make a 
public declaration of my own innocence: 
and I do, upon my honour, and ‘in the 
most solemn manner, aflirm, ‘That I neither 
have nor ever had any place, pension, 

uity or reward, from the court, either 

ctly or indirectly, for my voting in par- 
lament, or upon any other account what- 
ever: and likewise, That it is, and has 
ever been my constant resolution, that, 
during the time I have the honour of serv- 
ing my country in parliament, in order to 
keep may opinion unbiassed, J never will 
ecept of any place or pension either from 
this ministry, or,any succeeding one. The 
reflecting upon the members of this House 
has been a common practice of late years, 
by the enemies of our constitution, to ren- 
der hig Majesty’s government odious, to 
inflame the nation, and to lessen the digni- 
ty and authority of this House; for if 
mankind can be once brought to believe, 
that the members of this House are cor- 
rupted, it is @ very natural consequence 
to imagine, that whatever is done here pro- 
ceeds trom private views, and a self-inte- 
rested principle, without regarding the 
good of the public. For my own part, J 
think, if the gentleman, whose character 
should be sacred, can make good his asser- 
tons, he ought to have the thanks of this 
House, for doing his country so public a 
service, as the detecting a corrupt arf un- 
worthy member: but if it be false and 
groundless, I hope this House will have so 
just a regard for one of their own body, as 
toshew a proper resentment. 


The satd Complaint proved false and scan- 
dalous. | ica ah aha nem. 
con. “« That it appears to this House, 1. 
That William Noble, clerk, has publicly as- 
serted that sir William Milner, a member 
of this House, was a pensioner, and re- 
ceived 500/. per annum, for his voting in 
belle ; and that he knew from whom 

e received the same. 2. That the said as- 
sertion is false and scandalous, highly re- 
flecting upon the honour of the said sir 
William Milner, and of this House, and a 
breach of the rividege thereof.’ And it 
was ordered, That the said William Noble, 
clerk, be, for the said offence, taken into 
the dean of the scrjeant af arms attend- 
ing the House. . | wig- 2 


e 
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Mr. Noble was accordingly taken inte 
custody, but some days after, yo a Petis 
tion to the House, expressing his sorrow 
for his said offence, anil begging pardon of 
the member and of the House for the same, 
he was discharged out of custody, paying 


his fees. 


The Salt Duty continued to March 25, 
1742.] Feb. 20. The House resolved ity 
self into a committee to consider farther of 
ways and means for raising the suppl 
granted to his Majesty; and resolv 
That the several duties on Salt, and also on 
white and red herrings, delivered out for 
home-consumption, which by an act of the 
5th year of his present Majesty’s reign were 
ajesty unti} 
the 25th of March 1735, be farther conti, 
nued and granted from the 24th of March 
1734, to the 25th of March 1742: thig 
Resolution was next day fos Bahn by the 
House, and a bill ordered in pursuance 
thereof, which accordingly was brought in 
and passed into a law.* . 

arch 7. The Bill for preventing the 
infamous practice of Stock-jobbing, wag 
read a third time, and passed, and sir John 
Bushes was ordered to carry it to the 
ords. | 


; Debate in the sei on Mr. Brom- 
ey’s Motion for repealing the Septenntat 
det March 13. Upon a motion made 
by Mr. Gibbon, it was ordered that the 

* «¢ Upon this resolution, a bil was immedi. 
ately ordered in, and it passed into a law, after 
a very faint opposition, notwithstanding all the 
clamour that had been raised against the same 
duty some time before. But, in fact, the ene- 
mies, as well as the friends, of the minister, had 
measures to observe; and they knew that no- 
thing could be more unpopular at the next ges 
neral election, than to load the landed interest, 
by doubling the land-tax, which must have 


been the case, had not the salt-duty been con- 
tinued to his Majesty.” Tindal. 


+ ‘“ The most important and solemn debate 
that happened this session in the House of 
Commons, was that . the motion for re- 
pealing the Septennial act. All the writers for 

Aad always presumed, that the 
minister found bis aceount in septennial, more 
than he could do in triennial, parliaments; 
and as the prolongation of the time of a par- 
liament’s sitting from thvee to seven years, was 
no other than an expedient for preserving the 
peace of the nation at a particular juncture, the 
causes of which they presumed no longer to 
exist, they summoned up all their force to make 
a decisive push upon this occasion. Add to 
uent returns ef en opportunity te 
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Serjeant at Arms attending the House 
should go with the mace into the Court of 
Requests, and places adjacent, and sum- 
mon the members there to attend the ser- 


vote, being most agreeable to the guuerality of 
electors all over the kingdom, the {riends of the 
motion were in hopes of being able, even 
though they should not succeed within doors, 
to strengthen their interest without.” Tindal. 


«© The subject which of all others employed 
the eloquence and abilities on both sides to the 
most vigorous exertion, was a motion made b 
Mr. Bromley, who proposed that a bill should 
be brought in for repealing the Septennial act, 
and for the more frequent meeting and calling 
of parliament. The ministry now insisted 
upon the increase of papists and Jacobites, 
which rendered it dangerous to weaken the 
hands of the government: They challenged 
the opposition to produce one instance in which 
the least encroachment had been made on the 
libertics of the people since the Septennial act 
took place ; ad they defied the most ingenious 
malice to prove that his present Majesty had 
ever endeavoured to extend any branch of the 
prerogative beyond its legal bounds. Notwith- 
standing the most warm, the most nervous, the 
most pathetic remonstrances in favour of the 
motion, the question was put, and it was sup- 
preased by mere dint of number.” Smollett. 


‘© The question on which tle opposition 
founded their principal hopes, if not of success 
at least of embarrassing the minister, was a 
proposal to repeal the Septennial bill, which 
was first introduced on this occasion, and after- 
wards annually renewed. It had been long a 
matter of surprise, that a question which was 
so well calculated to increase their popularity, 
had not been proposed before. But the fact 
was, that in this particular instance the oppo- 
sition was divided. The Torics and Jacobites, 
who had strenuously resisted the introduction 
of the Bill, could not obtain the co-operation of 
the disaflected Whigs, as it seemed to imply a 
dereliction of their principles, to vote for the 
repeal of a bill which they. had once thought 
necessary for the security of the Protestant 
succession. At the repeated instigations of 
Bolingbroke, sir William Wyodbam and the 
leading Torics persisted, and at length carried 
their point. The Whigs reluctantly complied, 
and proved, by their manner of conducting the 
debate, the awkward situation in which they 
were placed. The motion was made by Brom. 
Jey, and seconded by sir Jolin St. Aubyn. ‘The 
ouly Whips of any consequence who spoke for 
the question, were sir John Barnard, who said 
only a few words, and Pulteney, who rose late 
in the debate. He made a short spéech, and 

refaced it with an apology for his apparent 
wcousistency, in voting for the repeal of a bill 
which he had supported at the time of its in- 
woduction.” Ccexe’s Walpole. 
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vice of the House; and he being return 
ed, 


Mr. William Bromley, member for War- 
wick, stood up and spoke as follows: 


Mr. Speaker; The call of the House 
being adjourned to a very remote day, 
upon a general opinion, which I hope is 
well founded, that no Vote of Credit will 
be proposed, I believe we can scarce ex- 
pect to see a fuller House than this day 
produces. There cannot therefore be # 
better opportunity of making a motion 
which I apprehend to be of such a national 
concernment, that I have long wished it 
undertaken by some person better able to 
support it than myself: but I have this sa- 
tisfaction, that what I am going to offer 
will so far speak for itself, as may supply 
any defects in my manner of laying it be- 
fore you; and I cannot doubt the concur- 
fence of this House, when it comes to be 
maturely considered. 

I believe we are none of us unapprised 
of the dislike the people in soneral Have 
always had to long parliaments; a dislike | 
justly founded on reason and experience ; 
long parliaments in former reigns having 
proved the unhappy cause of great cala- 
mitics to this nation; and having been at 
all tunes declared an innovation upon our 
constitution. I amconvincedthere 1s noone 
that hears me, who docs not believe the 
people thought themselves highly ag- 
grieved by the Septennial Bill: that they 
even looked upon it as a dangerous in- 
fringement of their liberties, notwithstand- 
ing the cause alledged in the preainble to 
the act, which seemed at that time to carry 
some weight with it. 

‘Chat cause being happily removed, they 
desire to revert, as near as may be, to 
their ancient constitution; and surely 
there can never be a more favourable op- 
portunity to effectuate it than at this junc- 
ture, when his Majesty, to the great joy 
of the kingdom, has been graciously 
pleased to declare his satisfaction, that the 
people are soon to have an opportunity of 
chusing a new representative. The pre- 
sent parliament draws near its dissolution: 
what can it do more for its own honour? 
How can it crownits many meritorious acts 
better, than by redressing a grievance, 
which a succeeding parliament may p0Ss- 
sibly have its reasons for not entering 
into? 

Frequent parliaments were early de- 
clared a fundamental part of our constitu- 
tion. In the 4th of Edward 3, an act 
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passed for holding them once a year, or 
oftener, if there should be occasion. In 
the 36th year of the same reign that sta- 
tute was confirmed. In that parliament 
Magna Charta and Charta de Foresta were 
confirmed, and several new privileges 
granted to the subject. Then comes the 
clause relating to Parliaments, which suf- 
ficiently shews, the intention and original 
institution of them was for the redress of 
Grievances: for the bill enacts, That for 
the maintenance of the said articles and 
statutes, that is, the privileges before- 
mentioned, and for redress of divers mis- 
chiefs and grievances, which daily happen, 
a pew parliament shall be held once ever 
year, as at another time was prdaiived: 
The 16th of Car. 2. recites, That by the 
ancient laws and statutes, parliaments are 
to be held very often, and theretore enacts, 
That the sitting and holding of parlia- 
ments shall not be intermitted, or ducon 
tinued, for more than three years. 

In the early days when this prudent 
vate was taken for frequent meeting of 
parliaments, the crown was possessed of 
revenues, which made applications to the 
people for money, unless upon extraor- 

hary emergencies, unnecessary. It there- 
fore plainly appears, That redress of 
grievances, making salutary laws for the 
good of the community, and preserving 
the liberties of the people, by supporting 
adue balance between the power of the 
crown and the rights of the subject, were 
the main ends of culling parliaments. The 
power of calling then being the undoubted 
prerogative of the crown, it became ne- 
cessary, for the safety of the subject, to 
oblige the crown to call them frequently. 
I must contess, a caution of this kind is no 
longer necessary, nor can it ever be, so 
long as we preserve to ourselves the power 
of granting money; the crown revenues 
being sunk, or wantonly granted away, 
the annual call for a Supply must neces- 
sarily produce an annual meeting of par- 
fament. But give me leave to observe, 
the grievance now complained of is of a 
very different nature: It is not founded 
on discontinuance of parliaments; but on 
@ too long and dangerous continuance of 
one and the same parliament: a practice 
unheard of in former times, when proro- 
gtions were not known: for when a par- 

nt was annually called for the redress 
of grievances, as soon as the business of 
the session was over, it was dissolved, and 
a new one called the next year for the 
tame purpose; by which mears the 
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country had a proper check upon their re- 
presentatives, and those who had appeared 
to be too much under the influence of the 
crown; those who were too much attached 
to the minister, had less opportunity of in- 
juring their country; the people had it 
more frequently in their power to shew a 
proper resentment, and remedy the evil | 
by sending others the next year in their 
places. 
This matter seems fully explained by 

16 Car. 2, which does not only prevent 
discontinuance of parliaments, but wiscl 
provides against the too long continuance 
of one andthe same parliament ,by enactin 
it into a law, That a new parliament shall 
be called once in three years, or oftener if 
there be occasion. The Bill of Rights im 
the second session of William and Mary, 
among many other privileges which we novw 
enjoy, enacts, That for redress of geal 
ances, ainending, strengthening and pre- 
serving laws, parliaments ought to be tre- 
quently held ;* and the sixth of the same 
reign, explains the true meaning of the 
clause, when it declares, That frequent and 
new parliaments tend very much to tbe 
happy union and good agreement between 
the king and the people; it confirms the 
16 Car. 2, that parliaments shall be held 
once in three years at least, and adds, That 
no parliament shall continue more than 
three years at farthest. Between that and 
the first of the late king, several parlia- 
ments were held, and none continued 
longer than three years ; some held for one 
session; which seems to be the original 
constitution, and best calculated for the 
good ef the nation. That year the Sep- 
tennial Bill past, the repeal ‘of which Iam 
going to move, but believe it more agree- 
able to the rules of the House, that the Act 
itself should be first read. [Here the 
clerk read the Act.] The preamble tothe 
Bill, which is the foundation of it, will, I 
think, admit a very easy answer ; as to the 
first point, that triennial parliaments have 
proved more grievous, burthensome, and 
expensive, than they were ever known be- 
fore that law past, I readily agree: but let 
us consider the cause; the lengthening the 
term occasioned the expence. I fear I 
might add, the multiplicity of places en- 
joyed by the members of this House, may. 
be too justly alledged another cause. But 
I would willingly confine mysclf to the 
particular point, how far the term or dura- 
tion of parliaments might encrease or lessen 


* See Vol. 5, p. 110. 
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the expence? Might add to or diminish 
the grievance complained of? And I will 
consider it only in this light, by submitting 
it to every gentleman that hears me, Whe- 
ther he would not give more for an annuity 
of three years than for a grant determina. 
ble at the end of one? And by the same 
parity of reasoning, Whether septennial 
 sabreuaiie must not prove more grievous, 

urthensome and expensive than triennial, 
at least in such a degree as an annuity for 
seven years deserves a better consideration 
than one for three. 

But supposing I should be out in this 

int, which I can never give up without 

ue conviction; this argument in the 
pemve is, I hope, entirely at an end. 
e act against Bribery and Corruption, 
which must ever redound to the honour of 
this parliament, will necessarily remedy 
this evil: that glorious act will prevent 
corruption in the electors. Nothing but 
frequent new parliaments can remedy it in 
the elected. 

The other reason upon which that act 
was founded, namely, a suspicion that 
designs were carrying on to renew the Re- 
bellion, and an invasion from abroad, was 
in my humble opinion, the only justifiable 
pretence for enacting it into a law; and 
might possibly have induced some gentle- 
men of very great honour and integrity, 
to give their votes for the Bill at that junc- 
ture, whose assistance, I flatter myself, I 
shall now have in repealing it: for those 
whovoted for it from that view, could never 
intend it should be made perpetual, or that 
it should continue longer than that misfor- 
tune subsisted. 

I must beg pardon of you, Sir, and of 
the House, for the trouble I have given 
you. Thenatureof the motion I am going 
to make you, has unavoidably drawn me 
into a length as disagreeable to myself, as 
it must have been to those that hear me. 
Numberless arguments will occur to every 
gentleman in favour of it; I will therefore 
conclude with this motion, viz. 

«‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
for repealing the Septennial Act, and for 
the more frequent meeting and calling of 
Parliaments.”’ 

In this, Sir, I hope I shall be justified, 
as it cannot proceed from any indirect or 
private views; but from a real conviction, 
that the happiness and safety of this nation 
depends upon it; in which I am supported 
by the common voice of the people, and 
have it particularly recommended to me 
by a great aad of those I have the 
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honour to represent in Parliament, as well 
as from my neighbours of the city of Co- 
ventry, for whose recommendation I shall 
always have a due regard, though I have 
not the honour to represent them. ~ 

Mr. Bromley was seconded by 


Sir John St. Aubyn, as follows : 


Mr. Speaker; The honourable gentle- 
man, who made you this motion, has sup- 
ported the necessity of it by so many 
strong and forcible arguments, that there 
is hardly any thing new to be offered. I 
am very sensible therefore of the disadvan- 
tages I must lie under, in attempting to 
speak after him; and I should content 
myself with barely seconding him, if the 
subject matter of this debate was not of so 
great importance, that I should be ashamed 
to return to my electors, without endea- 
vouring, in the best manner I am able, to 
declare publicly the reasons, which induced 
me to give my most ready assent to this 
question. 

It is evident from what has been said, 
that the people have an unquestionable 
right to frequent new parliaments by an- 
cient usage; and that this usage has been 
confirmed by several laws, which have been 
progressively made by our ancestors, as 
often as they found it necessary to insist 
on this essential privilege. 

Parliaments were generally annual, but 
never continued longer than three years, 
till the remarkable reign of Henry 8th. 
He was a prince of unruly appetites, and 
of an arbitrary will: he was impatient of 
every restraint; the laws of God and man 
fell equally a sacrifice as they stood in the 
way of his avarice, or disappointed his 
ambition; he therefore introduced long 
Parliaments, because he very weil knew 
that they would become the proper instru- 
ments of both; und what a slavish obe- 
dience they paid to all his measures is suf- 
ficiently known. 

If we come tothe reign of king Charles 
I, we must acknowledge him to be a prince 
of a contrary temper ; he had certainly 
an innate love for religion and virtue, and 
of consequence for the liberty of his coun- 
try. But here lay the misfortune. He. 
was led from his natural disposition by 
sycophants and flaticrers; they advised 
him to neglect the calling of frequent par- 
liaments, and therefore, by not taking 
the constant sense of his people in what he 
did, he was worked up into so high a notion 
of prerogative, that the Commons, 1 
order to restrain it, obtained that indeped- 
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dent fatal power, which at last unhappily 
brought him to his most tragical end, and 
at the same time subverted the whole con- 
stitution. And I hope we shall learn this 
lesson from it, never to compliment the 
crown with any new or extravagant 
powers, nor to deny the peoplethose rights 
which by ancient e they are intitled 
to; but to preserve that just and equal 
balance, from which they will derive mu- 
tual security ; and which, ifduly observed, 
will render our constitution the envy and 
admiration of the world. 

_ King Charles 2. naturall 


took a surfeit 


of Parliaments in his father’s time, and |, 


was therefore extremely desirous to lay 
them aside: but this was a scheme imprac- 
ticable. However, in effect he did so: 
for he obtained a Parliament, which by its 
long duration, like an Army of Veterans, 
became so exactly disciplined to his own 
measures, that they knew no other com- 
mand but from that person who gave them 
their pay. 

This was a safe and most ingenious way 
of enslaving a nation. It was very well 
known, that arbitrary power, if it was open 
and avowed, would never prevail here. 
The people were thereforeamused with the 
specious form of their antient constitution : 
it existed indeed, in their fancy; but, 
like a mere phantom, had no substance or 
reality init ; for the power, the authority, 
the dignity of parliaments were wholly lost. 
This was that remarkable parliament, which 
so justly obtained the aang name of 
“The Pensioner Parliament,’? and was 
the model from which, I believe, some 
later parliaments have been exactly co- 

ied. . 
: At the time of the Revolution, the peo- 
ple made a fresh claim of their ancient 
‘privileges ; and as they had so lately ex- 
perienced the misfortune of long and ser- 
vile parliaments, it was then declared, That 
they should be held frequently. But it 
secins their full meaning was not under- 
stood by this declaration; and thercfore, 
as in every new Scttlement, the intention 
of all parties should be specifically mani- 
fested, the parliament never ceased strug- 
gling with the crown until the Triennial 
Law was obtained: the preamble of it, 
which the honourable gentleman has _re- 
cited, is extremely full and strong ; and 
in the body of the bill you will find the 
word ‘ Declared’ before ‘ Enacted,’ by 
which I apprehend, that though this law 
did not immediately take place at the time 
of the Revolution, it was certainly intend- 
. [ VOL. 1X. } 
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ed as declaratory of the first meaning ; 
and therefore stands as part of that origi- 
nal contract, under which the constitution 
was then settled. His Majesty’s title to 

poe derived from that 
contract: and if, upon.a review, there 
shall appear to be any deviations from it, 
we ought to treat them as so many injurier 
done to that title. AndI dare say, that 
this House, which has gone through so 
long a series of services to his Majesty, will 
at last be willing to revert to those original 
stated measures of government, to renew 
and strengthen that title. 

But Ithmk the manner in which the 
Septennial Law was first introduced is 
avery strong reason why it should be re- 
pealed. People in their fears have very 
often recourse to desperate expedients, 
which if net cancelled in season, will them- 
selves prove fatal to that constitution which 
they were meant to secure. Such is the 
nature of the Septennial Law: it was 
intended only as a preservative agajnst 
a temporary inconveniency, the inconve- 
niency is removed, but the mischievous ef- 
fects still continue; for it not only altered 
the constitution of parliaments ; but it ex- 
tended that same parliament beyond its 
natural duration; and therefore carries 
this most unjust implication with it, That 
you may at any time usurp the most‘indu- 
bitable, the most essential privilege of the 
people, I mean that of chusing their own 
representative. A precedent of such a 
dangerous sapcth ees of so fatal a ten- 
dency, that I think it would be a reproach 
to our Statute-book if that law was any 
longer to subsist, which might record it to 
posterity. 

This is a season of virtue and public 
spirit. Let us take advantage of it, to 
repeal those laws which infringe on our 
libertics, and introduce such as may 
restore the vigour of our ancient constitu- 
tion. Human nature is so very corrupt, 
that all obligations lose their force, unless 
they are frequently renewed, Long par- 
liaments become therefore independent of 
the pecple; and when they do so, there 
always happens a most dangerous de- 
pendence clsewhere. 

It has of late been denied, that the- 
people have a right of remonstrating to 
us. It has been called an unjustifiable 
controul upon the freedom of our pro- 
ceedings. But then, let them have more 
frequent opportunities of varying the 
choice of their representatives, that they 
may dismiss such who heve unfaiths 
[2D] | | 
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fully withdrawn their attention from 
them. 

The influencing powers of the crown 
ere daily increasing, and it is highly requi- 
site that relates sheuld be frequently 
responsible to their constituents; that they 
should be kept under the constant awe of 
acting contrary to their interests. Modern 
history, I believe, will inform us, that 
some very dangerous attempts upon our 
libertics have been disappointed. Not so 
much from the virtue of many in this 
House, as from the apprehensions they 
may have had of an approaching election. 

t is true, there is a provision against 
such whose placcs vacate their seats here ; 
but this is no guard against Secret 
Pensioners and Placeholders. Give me 
leave to say, that the laws, with respect to 
them are very insufficient; and as we 
were not allowed to make them effectual, 
the people have no other remedy but a 
new election. 

1 think that long parliaments are a great 
hardship upon those, who may be excluded 
out of this ouse, and ought reasonably to 
- take theirturn: but seven years is the pur- 
chase of a man’s life. It is equally hard 
upon such, whose private fortunes will not 
admit them to engage in so long and pain- 
ful a service. It must be so to those who 
mean no view nor advantage by it. 

I think too, that nothing can be of 
greater use to his Majesty than frequent 
new parliaments; that he may often take 
the fresh sense of the nation, and not be 
partially advised: for his measures will 
always have a greater weight both at home 
and abroad, the more generally he refers 
himself to the opinion of his peoole. 

A farther mischief of long parliaments 
is that a minister has time and opportu- 
nities of getting acquaintance with mem- 
bers, of practising his several arts to win 
them into his schcmes. Lut this must be 
the work of time. Corruption is of so base 
a nature, that at first sight it is extremely 
shocking. Hardly any one has submitted 
to it all at once. His disposition must be 
previously understood, the particular bait 
must be found out, with which he is to be 
allured, and after all, it is not without 
many struggles that he surrenders his vir- 
tue. Indeed, there are some who will at 
once plunge themselves over head and ears 
intu any base action, but the generality of 
mankind are of a more cautious nature, 
and will proceed only by leisure degrecs. 
One or two perhaps have deserted their 
colours the first campaign, some have done 
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itasecond. But a great many, who have 
not that eager disposition to vice, will wait 
till a third. 

For this reason, short parliaments have 
been less corrupt than tong ones ; they 
are observed, like streams of water, always 
to grow more impure, the greater distance 
they run from the fountainshead. 

am aware it may be said, that frequent 
new parliaments will produce frequent new 
expences, but I think quite contrary: I 
am really of opinion, that it will be a 
proper remedy against the evil of Bribery 
at elections, especially as you have pro- 
vided so wholesome a law to co-operate 
upon these occasions. | 

As to Bribery at elections, whence did 
it arise? Not from country-gentlemen, 
for they are sure of being chose without. 
it; it was the invention of wicked and cor. - 
rupt ministers, who have from time to time 
led weak princes into such destructive 
measures, that they did not dare to rely 
upon the natural representation of the 
people. Long parliaments first introduced 
bribery, because they were worth pur- 
chasing at any rate; country-gentlemen, 
who have only their private fortunes to - 
rely upon, a have no mercenary ends to 
serve, are unable to oppose it, especially 
if at any time the public treasure shall be 
unfaithfully squandered away to corrupt 
their boroughs. Country gentlemen, in- 
deed, may make some weak efforts, but as 
they generally prove unsuccessful, and the 
time of a fresh struggle is at so great a 
distance, they at last grow faint in the dis- 
pute, give up their country for lost, and 
retire in despair. Despair naturally pro- 
duces indolence, and that is the proper 
disposition for slavery. Ministers of State 
understand this very well, and are there- 
fore unwilling to awaken the nation out of 
its lethargy by frequent elections. They - 
know that the epirit of liberty, like every 
other virtue of the mind, is to be kept alive 
only by constant action, that it is impos- 
sible to enslave this nation, whilst it is per- 
petually upon its guard. Let country 
gentlemen then, by having frequent op- 
portunities of exerting themselves, be kept 
warm and active in their contention for 
the public good: This will raise that zeal 
and indignation which will at last get the 
better of thosc undue influences, by which 
the officers of the crown, though unknown 
to the several boroughs, have been able to 
supplant country-gentlemen of great cha- 
racters and fortune, who live in their 
neighbourhood. I> donot say this upon 
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idle speculation only. I live in a coun 
where it is too well known, and I will ae 
peal to many gentlemen in the House, to 
more out of it (and who are so for this 
very reason) for the truth of my assertion. 
It isa sore which has been long eating 
into the most vital part of our constitution, 
and I hope the time will come when you 
will probe it to the bottom. For if a 
minister should ever gain a corrupt fami- 
lanty with our boroughs, if he should 
keep a register of them in his closet, and, 
as down his treasury-mandates, 

ould procure a spurious representative 
of the people, the offspring of his corrup- 
tion, who will be at all times ready to re- 
concile and justify the most contradictory 
measures of his administration, and even 
to vote every crude indigested dream of 
their patron into a law; if the maintenance 
of his power should become the sole object 
of their attention, and they should be guilty 
of the most violent ‘breach of parliamen- 
tary trust, by giving the king a discre- 
tionary liberty of taxing the pe le with- 
out limitation or controul; t ee fatal 
compliment they can pay to the crown: 
ifthis should ever be the unhappy circum- 
stance of this nation, the people indeed 
may complain ; but the doors of that place 
where their complaints should be heard, 
will for ever be shut against them. 

The power of the crown is very justly 
apprehended to be growing to a monstrous, 
I should have said, too great a size, and 
several methods have been unsuccessfully 
proposed for restraining it within its pro- 
per bounds. | 

But our disease, I fear, is of a compli- 
cated nature, and I think that this motion 
ls wisely intended to remove the first and 
principal disorder. Give the people their 
antient right of frequent new elections ; 
that will restore the decayed authority of 
parliaments and will put our constitution 
into a natural condition of working out 
her own cure. 

Upon the whole, I am of opinion, that I 
cannot express a greater zeal for his Ma- 
jexty, for the liberties of the people, or the 
honour and dignity of this House, than by 
seconding the motion which the honour- 
able gentleraan has made you, 

Mr. Conduit spoke next : 

Sir; As I happen to differ in ppinion 
from the two honourable gentlemen who 
have spoke in favour of this motion, I shall 
endeaypur to follow them in every thing 
they have ssid, and give my reasons for 
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not thinking the arguments they have made 
use of any way conclusive. They have 
talked a great deal of our antient consti- 
tution, and seem, I think, mighty desirous 
of reverting to it; but if gentlemen will 
consider the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages which attended every part of. 
our old constitution, I believe they will 
not be so very fond of returning to it. I 
shall agree that there were such old sta- 
tutes as have been mentioned, relating to 
the frequent holding of Parliaments; but. 
that gentlemen may recollect a little the 
nature of those Parliaments, and the rights 
and prerogatives which the crown at that 
time enjoyed, or at least pretended to, I 
shall beg feave to read some extracts which 
I have taken from one of our most judi- 
clous writers about parliamentary affairs ; 
I mean the famous Mr. Prynne, [here he 
read some extracts from his Writings, 
shewing the many powers and preroga- 
tives which our kings of old pretended to. J 
Thus we may see that the kings of Eng-. 
land had antiently such prerogatives as 
would he very inconsistent with those pri- 
vileges which the people of this nation 
now enjoy. This was our old constitution, 
and I should be glad to know, if it be to 
this form of government that gentleman 
would have us to return. | 
The honourable gentleman mentioned 
next the heavy complaints that were 
made against king Charles the first, and _ 
his son king James the second, and the 
great misfortunes which both these princes 
ell into by not giving ear to those com- 
plaints; but I must take notice, that there 
never was a complaint against either of 


them for continuing the same Parliament 


too long; all the complaints against both 
were, for not calling or holding any Par- 
iament for several years together ; and 
this it was that brought all their misfor- 
tunes upon them. And as to the long 
Parliament in king Charles the second’s 
reign, it is certain that there was a great 
deal more of reason to complain against 
their conduct during the first years of 
their sitting, than there was towards the 
latter end; so that no part of the history of 
either of these three reigns can afford so 
much as a plausible argument in favour of 
the motion now made to us. 

It has been alledged, that the crown must 
always necessarily haye a much greater 
influence upon Septennial Parliaments, 
than it can ever have upon those which 
pre chosen and continued only for three 
years; but itis my opinion, if ever the 
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crown should attempt, if ever any ministry 
should be wicked enough to endeavour to 
gain a corrupt influence over the Parlia- 
- ment, it will be as easy to gain it over the 
one sort of Parliament as over the other. 
For if ever the members chosen and re- 
turned, or the majority of them, should 
be such as will stoop to corruption, the in- 
fection may be easily spread, the alluring 
baits may be thrown out in seven davs as 
well as in seven years ; nor do I think it 
such a difficulty or tedious affair to find 
out who may be the persons proper to be 
wrought on; that is a knowledge that 
may be easily acquired after the elections 
are over, and before it may be necessary 
for the Parliament to meet. Nay, if ever 
such a thing should happen (which I hope 
never will) I am convinced it would be 
much more easy for such a ministry to 
manage a Triennial Parliament, than it 
will ever be to manage a Septennial : for 
it is well known how strongly men may be 
- wrought on by hopes and promises ; and 
it is certain, that by such hopes and _pro- 
mises, some might be kept firmly attached 
to a court and minist for two or three 
years, who could not be kept so for four 
or five. Therefore I must conclude, as 
hopes and promises are more easily given 
than pensions or bribes, it would be more 
easy for the ministers to keep a Triennial 
Parliament depending upon them, than to 
keep a Septennial in any sort of depen- 
dence. And as to past times, we by ex- 
perience find, that the court has never 
gained much by long Parliaments ; on the 
contrary, we have always found that the 
party against the court has gradually in- 
creased in number by the long continu- 
ance of the Parliament ; insomuch that 
from a small minority in the beginning, 
they have often come up to very near an 
equality, sometimes to a majority before 
the end ; so that’‘if we reason either from 
the nature of mankind or from experience, 
we must conclude, that the liberties of the 
people are better secured by Septennial, 
than they can ever be by Triennial Par- 
liaments. 

The present power of the crown has 
been set in the most hideous light, and 
the number of places now at the disposal 
of the crown, has been represented as of 
the most dangerous consequence to the in- 
dependency of parliament. But in this I 
must think that gentlemen are likewise 
very much mistaken : I must even think, 
that the disposal of those posts and places 
which are necessary for the support of our 
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government, rather weakens the influence 
and intcrest of the crown, both in the Par- 
liament and in the country ; because it is 
certain, that there is never ih st or 
place to be disposed of, for which there 
are not three or four candidates at least ; 
the crown can give it but to one, and by 
giving it to any one of the four, the other 
three are disappointed and disobliged, by 
which the crown very probably raises up 
three enemies, for the sake of securing one 
friend, upon whom no very great depen- 
dance can perhaps be had: for if it be a 
place for life, the person who got it be- 
comes then independent upon the crown, 
and may soon come to be disobliged, by 
being refused some second favour. This 
every man who hears me, must by his own 
experience be convinced of; and therefore 
though it be absolutely necessary for the 
executive part of our government which 
is lodged in the crown, to have the disposal 
of those posts and places, yet it cannot 
from thence be inferred, that the power of 
the crown is thereby greatly increased. 

The honourable gentlemen seemed to 
insinuate, that the principal motive for 
passing the Septennial Bill now no longer 
subsisted ; but in this-also I must beg 
leave to differ from them. It is true, one 
of the motives for passing that Bill was, 
the great ferment which the nation was 
then in; but this was not the principal 
motive, and if it had been so, that motive 
is very far from ceasing to subsist: does 
not every gentleman know what a spirit 
of discontent, nay I may say of disaffection, 
was arttully raised over the whole nation 
but fast year? And can any gentleman 
say that that spirit is totally subsided ? 
Or can any gentlemen believe that there 
was nota great deal of the spirit of Jaco- 
bitism at the bottom of those discontents, 
which were then without any ground, en- 
deavoured to be raised? I am persuaded, 
that the ferment the nation is now in, and 
the ferment it was in when the Septennial 
Bill was passed into a law, proceed origi- 
nally from the same cause, therefore I 
must take the motive for continuing it, to 
be now much the same with that which 
was then for enacting it ; and as the mo- 
tive is now the same, I hope it will prevail 
with this House not to repeal a law from 
which the nation has received so great 
benefit. 


Sir Thomas Robinson spoke as follows =. 


Sir; I cannot content myself with 
barely giving a negative to this propost- 
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tion, but must beg your indulgence in 
offering a few reasons which will induce 
me to be against it, and to make two or 
three observations upon what has fallen 
from the honourable gentlemen who have 
introduced and spoke in favour of it. In 
my opinion, we should fix the duration of 
parliament toa shorter or a longer period, 
according as it will promote the welfare of 
the nation, and support and strengthen our 
sae constitution ; and when that is once 
ed, the consideration whether the thing 
be popular, or unpopular, or whether it 
may be consonant to the practice of our 
ancestors, ought not to influence any gen- 
tleman in giving his vote. It has been said 
by the honourable gentleman who spoke 
frst, that the renewing of the Triennial 
Bill will lessen the expences at elections. 
I think nothing is more demonstrable, than 
that frequent elections will always occca- 
non frequent expences, and other irregu- 
larities, too notorious not to lie within the 
compass of every man’s observation ; and 
that men’s minds, which never failed to be 
inflamed in a contest between two parties, 
will alwavs preserve those heats in view of 
aquick return of electing: that these and 
many other inconveniences can be fairly 
charged on Triennial Elections, is indis- 
putably. true; and if Septennial Parlia- 
ments do not entirely remove these evils, 
at least they mitigate their influence. 
Gentlemen have urged that expences at 
elections are voluntary; this is indeed in 
some measure true, but by this alteration 
of the law, the temptation will never be at 
a great distance; the opportunity for cor- 
ruption, idleness and debauchery, will 
appen once in three years, instead of 
once in seven ; for I am afraid the law we 
have lately made, which the honourable 
gentleman who made the motion has taken 
notice of, cannot yet have produced the 
ic effect we expected from it. Re- 
ormation of any kind cannot be brought 
about on a sudden, especially in things of 
this nature, where the lower class ot’ the 
peome are parties concerned. Sir, the 
aw for Triennial Parliaments continued in 
force for 22 years. In that time many in- 
conveniences were found from it; it was 
likewise found that in many respects it 
did not answer the end for séhich It was 
made. I think it lies upon those gentle- 
men who are advocates for this proposition, 
and which ought to, be the foundation of 
their arguments in support of it, to shew 
- Us what the evils are which are attendent 
upon Septennial Parliaments, and how 
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they would be removed by the alteration 
proposed. If they had done this, if amy 
such thing could be done, the argument 
would have some weight; but to me this 
appears so far from being the case, that on 
the contrary, how many good laws have 
passed in favour of the subject, how little 
reason have the people of England to-be 
displeased with the actions of their repre- 
sentatives since the Septennial Act took 
place, which is eighteen years ago? 
What has been done within every man’s 
memory, cannot be liable to any misrepre- 
sentation. Histories of former parlia- 
ments, or of past times, may be ‘par- 
tially related, but our own experience 
cannot deceive us; and I appeal to those 
who now hear me, whether we have 
yet had any reason to complain of the 
conduct of Septennial Parliaments. And. 
besides there is no mischief can be done 
the subject in a Septennial Parliament, 
which may not be done in a Triennial ; 
but on the contrary, the short duration of 
a Triennial will not allow sufficient time to 
the completing many good undertakings, 
which may be accomplished by a Septen- 
nial. Mischief being of its own nature of 
quick growth and soon brought to matu- 
rity; whereas schemes for a general good 
ripen by slow degrees, and require a 
length of time in rearing up to perfection. 
Gentlemen have brought arguments in sup- 
port of this proposition from the practice 
and laws of our forefathers, and deduce 
the expediency of the Triennial Bill, from 
the origingl formation of our constitution. 
For my part, I do not comprehend what is 
meant by our old constitution, and there- 
fore when gentlemen make use of the ex- 
pression, our old constitution, I must look 
upon it as an indefinite term, which can 
admit of no direct answer. But would 
they fix it to any reign or number of 
years, I could undertake to shew, that in 
no period of time they shall fix on, since 
the conquest, we ever had such a one as 
we should be now willing to submit to, 
and rest satisfied with. I know of no 
settled constitution till the Revolution; 
it is from that happy period I date our 
having any at all. It may indeed be 
agreeable to the antient laws of the realm, 
that there should be frequent parliaments, 
that is, that parliaments should be fre- 
quently holden; but from whence will 
gentlemen prove, that it has been esta- 
blished as a fundamental maxim in what is 
called our old constitution, that there 
should be frequent elections ; sure at least 
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I am, if the -nature of our constitution re- 
quired that there should be such, the 
practice of our ancestors has not always 
corrresponded with it. It would be a 
tedious task to shew in what manner par- 
liaments have been called and holden, and 
to trace out all the variations of our laws, 
or rather practice, in this respect, since 
the conquest, 200 years after which, I be- 
lieve, there was no such thing in being as 
a House of Commons; at least, if there 
was any such assembly, they met but very 
seldom. But gentlemen’s thoughts will 
pee me in what I could ofter upon this 
iead, and therefore I shall not enter into 
a detail of particulars with which many 
others may be much better acquainted: 
only in general, I will venture to say, that 
from the earliest records of time to the 
Revolution, the crown made use of their 
prerogative so far with regard to parlia- 
ments, that the people never knew when 
there would be a new election, or how 
long the power they gave their representa- 
tives when elected, might be continued to 
them. Ifwe look back into our history, 
we shall find in some reigns, parliaments 
chosen by the people, and dissolved by 
the crown before they were suffered to 
meet at all; in other reigns a very long in- 
termission of parliaments, and in others 
again a parliament perhaps in being, but 
for many years successively, not once suf- 
ferred to sit. These, Sir, were real grie- 
vances: and in this reforming age, we 
ecem to be as uneasy, and as fond of taking 
precautions against imaginary dangers, as 
ever our ancestors were about providing 
against those that were real. : 
My worthy fricnd and contemporary 
at the University, whoseconded the motion, 
has shewn the practice of several of our 
former kings in this particular, and indeed 
has spoken in favour of the motion, with 
so much decency and weight, that it re- 
quires one much better skilled than I am 
in our English history and parliamentary 
proceedings, to do the same justice to the 
other side of the question: but he has 
quoted two reigns, which will, in my opi- 
nion, both turn against the motion he has 
so handsomely supported. These, Sir, 
are the reigns of king Charles 1, and king 
Charles 2, but before I take notice of 
them, ae me leave to mention another 
reign, I mean that of queen Elizabeth, 
which both the worthy gentlemen have 
very prudently svoided: mentioning upon 
this occasion, though it be a reign that is 
seldom forgot to be brought ypen the 
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carpet, when a comparison is tobe made, 
in order to depreciate the actions and 
measures of the present times: In the 
long reign of that queen, a reign which 
lasted 44 years, there were in all but ten 
parliaments chosen; in these ten parlia- 
ments there were but 13 sessions, and ex- 
cept the last, never any of these sessions 
continued many weekstogether. Besides, 
Sir, however glorious the reign of that 
princess may be in other respects; yet it 
is certain, that in many instances she uscd 
her parliaments in such a manner, as I 
hope we shall never see parliaments treated . 
for the future. | 
As for the reign of king Charles the 
Tirst, I little expected, Sir, that reign 
would have been introduced in this debate, 
especially by those who are advocates for 
this question: for surely that reign ought 
to be buried in oblivion, by those who 
would plead for the liberty of the subject, 
and arefor lessening the prerogative of the 
crown; because in no preceding reign was 
the last ever carried higher, or the other 
in greater danger of being utterly sub- 
verted and destroyed. Were it necessary 
for the point I am contending for, I would. 
undertake to prove, that as long as he had 
any power, he was daily attempting, by his 
rerogative, to have made parliaments use- 
ess: and therefore I shall easily agree 
with the honourable gentleman, that he. 
neglected callingfrequent new parliaments. 
But give me leave farther to observe, that 
during that king’s reign, no parliament was 
called, there was not so much as one in 
being; no! not for 12 years together ; 
during which time, history does not give 
the most favourable account of him, with 
respect to his several attempts upon the 
liberties of his subjects, which the honour- 
able gentleman has put a very handsome 
gloss upon, by saying, that these attempts 
were madeby advice of sycophants: Who- 
ever the authors were, Sir, the facts are 
true; and the consequences, had they not 
been prevented, must have proved fatal to 
the rights of the people. When I have 
said this, I would not have it understood, 
as if I approved of the steps afterwards 
taken, by which that prince was brought 
to histragical and untimely end; but as 
his fate ought to be a warning to all future 
princes, not to make any incroachments 
upon the liberties or privileges of the sub- 
ject, so it ought tobe a warning to all 
those who are true lovers of our constitue 
tion to be extremely cautious of introe 
ducing apy new regulatigns or unneces- 
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sry amendments. And this, Sir, I take to 
be a lesson much more proper for the pre- 
ent question, than that which my honour- 
ible friend has been pleased to recommend 
tousfrom the fate of that prince ; since the 
haga is not now about complimenting 
the crown with any new or extravagant 
powers, nor about denying the be le 
those rights, which they are entitled to by 
hw. I was surprised, Sir, to hear the 
Long Parliament of king Charles2, which 
continued 17 years, so much as mentioned 
by those who are for shortening the dura- 
tonof parliaments; for, in my opinion, 
the i re of that parliament, if it proves 
my thmg, shews, that the long duration of 
1 parliament does not necessarily make 
it entirely subservient to the will of the 
pmce. Though that parliament has since 
been treated with great indignity, though 
Iwill not now take upon me to determine 
whether it deserved the usage it has met 
with from some people; yet I think I may 
my, that a majority of the members 
thereof, especially towards the end of it, 
were steady im the support of the liberties 
of the people ; and had not they made a 
noble stand against the attempts of the 
crown in those days, we should not now 
have been debating this point. Thus, Sir, 
the instance of this parliament, if it proves 
any thing, I say, proves that the parlia- 
ment, which sat the longest ever any did 
in England, could not be influenced by 
the crown to come into measures incon- 
sistent with the liberties of the people: 
Andif gentlemen will but recollect the 
annals of that parliament they will find, 
that it was more subservient to the court, 
the first, second and third years, than it 
was the sixthor seventh; and it was less 
80 the eleventh or twelfth, than it was the 
ninth or tenth: AndI agree with the ho- 
nourable gentleman, that the further it re- 
moved from its original, the better title 
the members acquired to the denomina- 
tion of veteran troops, which he has been 
pleased to compare them to ; but this title 
they merited for a reason very different 
from what he has assigned; It was not be- | 
cause they knew no other command but 
from the person who gave them thcir pay, 
but it was because they became every dy 
more and more observant of their duty, 
more watchful over the libertics of their | 
fellow-subjects, and less tractable to the | 
measures of the court; insomuch that at | 
last, by their petencring inan honest op- | 
position to those measures, they forced — 
‘their own dissolution. And this always | 
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has been, and always must be the case, as 
to all bodies of the same men, when long 
kept together, and attempted to be se- 
duced by bribery and corruption; for few 
men are so entirely abandoned to shame, 
but that sooner or later they will be ac- 
tuated by the love of virtue and public 
good, which will at last make them stub- 
bornly resist the profligate court against 
the liberties of their country: And this 
was certainly the case as to that parlia- 
ment, otherwise king Charles would not 
have so easily parted with a parliament he 
had been so long and with so much ex- 
pence endeavouring to form to his own 
arbitrary views. ‘Therefore, Sir, if. any 
argument is to be drawn from this long 
parliament, it may certainly be made use 
of asthe strongest reason, why a septen- 
nial parliament should be preferred to a 
triennial. 

As a farther proof, Sir, that the balance 
of power is demonstrably more in favour 
of the people in a parliament that hath its 
duration for seven years, than in one cho- 
sen every third year; and that the crown 
will always have less influence in a septen- 
nial than a triennial parliament: let us 
but recollect what has happened ever since 
the septennial law took place. As the 
honourable. gentleman who spoke last has 
already observed, does not experience 
shew us that every session will increase an 
opposing party ? has it not been hitherto 

ways found, that the party against the — 
court has in every fifth or sixth session 
been more in number than it was the 
second or third? and as no step has been 
made to increase either the prerogative or 
power of the crown ever since septennial 
parliaments have had a being, why should 
we go about to make an alteration in that 
ea of our constitution, from which we 

ave never yet felt the least inconvenience? 
might not therefore a desire to revert back 
to the practice of our ancestors in this par- 
ticular, be compared to a man in his full 
growth and strength desiring to return back 
tohis childhood! It has indeed been insinu- 
ated by both the honourable gentlemen, 
who have spoke on the other side of the 
question, that undue influence has been 
attempted in elections; that money has 
been sent down from the treasury to gain 
returns from boroughs in the country ; by 
which the elections have been rendered so 
expensive to the country gentlemen, that 
it is with great difficulty they can, from 
their private fortunes, support such ex- 
pence, or withstand such influence: and 
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this is indeed the’ principal argument I 
have heard made use of in support of this 
question. Though Iam no ways privy to, 
nor do I believe that any such practices 
have been lately attempted ; yet upon this 
occasion, Sir, i will for argument’s sake 
suppose it to be true; I will suppose that the 
court does intermeddle in elections, and 
that sums of money have been sent into the 
country for that purpose; but how this 
comes to be owing to septennial parlia- 
ments, I cannot comprehend; would it not 
be as much in the power of the court to 
meddle in the elections for a triennial, as 
in those for a septennial parliament? and 
if a country eeaeaan can scarce bear up 
against these practices when he has six 
years ne to recover the expences and 
trouble he may have been put to by 
such attempts on his borough; for God’s 
sake how will it stand with him when the 
battle is to be fought every three years? 
Surely he will be then much less able to 
bear such expences, or to withstand such 
influence ; and, therefore, if the court ever 
has endeavoured, or if it ever should 
endeavour, to influence elections by the 
force of money, that influence would be 
much more dangerous in triennial than in 
septennial elections. From whence I must 
be of opinion, if this question should suc- 
ceed, it might in time more effectually 
establish the absolute power of the crown, 
and destroy the liberties of the people, 
than any other method that could be 
thought of. The worthy gentleman who 
made the motion has told us, that an an- 
nuity for seven years, is more valuable 
than an annuity for three, and from thence 
he seemed to infer, that a septennial par- 
liament must be more expensive than a 
triennial, in the same proportion as an 
annuity for seven years deserves a better 
consideration than an annuity for three: 
but he does not consider that a parliament 
for seven years is above twice the dura- 
tion of one for three; so that if triennial 
parliaments were to come in the place 
of septennial, a man must be thrice cho- 
sen before he can continue so long in this 
House, as he would do were he to be 
chosen for seven years at once; and it is 
certain that the expences or the purchase 
(if with him we propose such purchases) 
of three or even of two elections for trien- 
nial parliaments, will always amount to 
more than the expences or the purchase of 
one election for a septennial. 

If then the expensiveness of elections 
be one of the evils attendant upon septen- 
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nial parliaments, it is certain, the changing 
of them into triennial, will be so far from 
removing that evil, that it will necessarily 
increase it. And I believe some gentle- 
men will, in another particular, find their 
expectations as little answered by the pre- 
sent motion: I megn that they wil] not 
find it so popular a motion among the 
generality of electors, as some of them 
may imagine. It may indeed please those 
of the populace who have no votes, wha 
are fond of noise and bustle, and who 
would be glad of any change’ by which 
they ment have a more frequent chance 
to get drunk and be idle. It may also 
be agreeable to the lower and meaner 
sort of our electors, who have heretofore 
perhaps too often made their market 
upon such occasions; but to the honest 
shopkeeper, and the quiet and fair trader, 
who have no other views but to gain a 
comfortable subsistence, by carrying on 
their respective trades, and to the better 
kind of our freeholders, and to the gentry 
in general; to all those sorts of men, in 
short, whose inclinations we ought to have 
the chief regard to, the proposing of this 
bill will be found, I believe, not to be a 
very proper way of paying court. The 
worthy gentlemen, Sir, who have spoke 
on the other side of the question, make 
a very partial use of our antient consti- 
tution, when they plead for a shorter dura- 
tion of -parliaments ; because in former 
times, instances may be found of frequent 
elections; but forget at the same time to 
remind us of the different situation of our 


affairs, both at home and abroad. Must — 


not proper tilowances be made for the 
several changes which have since happened 
in our constitution, and the different rela- 
tions we now bear, to forcign nations! For 
without a parity of circumstances, gentle- 
men cannot reasonably expect an equality 
of consequences. Formerly parliaments 
sate but ten, fifteen, or twenty days, and 
dispatched all the business they had before 
them in that time; we now sit four or five 
months, and find sufficient employment : 
the reason of this difference is obvious; 
our government has since gone through so 
many changes, and the riches and com- 
merce of this nation have so much in- 
creased, that this House is now engaged 
in a much larger circle of-business; and 
at the same time hath asserted a right 
to several powers in the state, which 
till within these 100 years, the crown has 
often contested. May not gentlemen as 
well infer, because some parliaments in 
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former times have sate but 20 days, that 
we ought now to follow their practice in 
this particular, as to plead for a shorter 
duration of parliaments, because there 
may be found instances of annual elec- 
tions in remote ages? Would gentlemen, 
Sir, who speak so favourably of antient 
times, have our parliaments brought again 
to. be entirely upon the same foot they 
were formerly ? Surely, No! As the law 
now stands, the crown cannot possibly 
prolong a parliament beyond seven years ; 
and as the affairs of the public are now 
disposed, it must necessarily meet every 
year. Formerly the crown could keep a 
parliament in being without any limitation 
of time for their dissolution, and, as I 
have said before, did sometimes prevent 
them, though elected, from ever meeting ; 
nay, at other times, there has been for 
many years together a total intermission of 
parliaments. I therefore really think, no 
one can make the least comparison on 
this head ; at least I suppose the worthy 
gentlemen would not be willing to return 
to the practice of preceding times in these 
particulars. In short, Sir, 1 think the Sep- 
tennial act as well adapted to our present 
constitution, as well calculated to answer 
the purposes and secure the freedom of par- 
liaments, as any regulation that can be 
made ; and I do not know any one par- 
ticular instance in which our liberty and 
constitution have been more aronathened 
and improved since the revolution, than 
by those laws which have been made rela- 
tive to the chusing, sitting, and duration 
of parliaments. 

Before I leave this subject, I must take 
this opportunity to return my thanks tothe 
honourable gentleman who called for the 
reading of the Septennial Act, because the 
ier puts me in mind of our being in- 


ebted to that law forthe prevention of a. 


second rebellion: I am convinced, that it 
was to that seasonable alteration we then 
owed the preservation of our tranquillity, 
and perhaps every thing that is dear to us; 
for the minds of the people were at that 


time so exasperated and inflamed, the. 


spirit of Jacobitism was got to such a height 
inthe nation, that had an election come 
on, after the first parliament of the late 
kg ought to have expired by the Trien- 
nial Act, it is not hard to say what fatal 
consequences might have ensued. But I 
neither mention this as thinking it entire- 
ly our present situation, or to draw an ar- 
en from thence, in support of what 
am contending for ; however I must say, 
{ VOL. IX.) 
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that the recollecting how much we owe 
to the Septennial act, makes me the more 
unwilling to part with it. Itis like friend- 
ship in private life, where we have once 
established a thorough good opinion of & 
man, and have received great favours from 
him, it is with difficulty, it is with great 
concern, we are prevailed on to give credit 
to any thing that may tend to his disad- 
vantage. Many instances might be 
brought, Sir, to shew the inconveniences 
that would attend the success of the bill ' 
now proposed to us ; but as I have already 
taken up much more of your time than I af 
first intended, I shall only mention one, 
which is, the great hindrance it might 
be in the dispatch of our foreign negotia- 
tions. As we have been within doors, 
often told of reports without doors, I must. 
take the liberty to mention one which we 
have heard both within and without. Have 
we not often heard without doors, have 
not we been told ina former debate in 
this House, that several letters have been 
lately sent to foreign courts, in order to 
discourage them from treating with us at 
this critical juncture, by assuring them that 
the next ensuing parliament will be of a 
complexion very different from this. I 
cannot in the least suppose that such let- 
ters were either written or concerted by 
any one within these walls; but I must 
presume the authors are by this time con- 
vinced of their error, since I find so much 
pains has latcly been taken, and so 
much rhetoric employed, both in weekly 
and other papers, to persuade us of the in- 
convenience of the Septennial Act, and 
the necessity for repealing it ; from whence 
1 conclude, that those gentlemen who 
were the authors of such letters, begin now 
to see that they will be disappointed in 
their expectations ; and in order to make 
amends for this disappointment, they are 
for repealing the Septennial Act, that they 
may have a fresh opportunity of taking 
another trial four years hence. But be 
this as it will, it is certain, what I have just 
mentioned may be practised, and will al- 
ways be an inconvenience and a hindrance 
in the carrying on of our foreign affairs, 
towards the end of a Septennial Parlia- . 
ment: and shall we by a new law give an 
opportunity and a temptation to the ene- 
mies of the government, to repeat those 
and such like practices and suggestions, to 
the great prejudice of the nation, at the 
end of every three years. 

Befire I conclude, Sir, I cannot a 
observing, that during the scven years 
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have sat in parliament I have heard man 
sada introduced into this House whic 
ave very much surprized me, Among 
others I shave beard a proposition made, 
which, as it appeared to me, would have 
made the army useless upon any emer- 
gency, when we might have had the great- 
est occasion for their gervice. I have 
heard another motion for making a perpe- 
tuallaw to regulate an annual constitution, 
which would indeed have had a quite dif- 
ferent effect from the former; for in pro- 
cess of time this last question, had it suc- 
ceeded, might have made the army our so- 
vereign, and King, Lords and Coramons 
insignificant; and: the proposition now be- 
fore us, would, in my opinion, tend to 
weakcn our greatest security; I mean the 
landed interest of the kingdom, by givirg 
them frequent and unnecessary tempta- 
tions to extraordinary expences, and might 
farther introduce new calamities and con- 
fusions into this nation. What other 
question can follow to keep rank with those 
I cannot divine ; but the spirit of reforma- 
tion seems to be now so very much the 
fashion, I do not doubt but fertile imagi- 
nations will always find, and will never be 
at a loss for, popular topics to introduce. 
No state, on was ever so . exactly 
framed in all its parts, as not to make new 
laws sometimes necessary to remedy the 
evils which time and corruption may bring 
upon it; and for this reason every state is 
invested with a power of altering or re- 
pealing old laws, and. substituting new in 
their stead, where those existing are found 
to be deficient: in this I shall agree with 
the honourable gentlemen; but give me 
leave farther to observe, that this power 
may be made use of to the overthrow as 
well asthe support of the constitution: 
and therefore when we proceed to the ex- 
ercise of this part of the legislative powerg 
especially in things which relate tothe very 
, fundamentals of our constitution, the wor- 
thy gentlemen will, I hope, agree with me 
that we ought to use it with the greatest 
prudence and caution. 
, Atpresent, Sir, I think our constitution 
is so well regulated in all its parts, the scales 
_ are so justly poised, as not to want any 
new modelling, nor any additional weight 
to be thrown into the other scale: we must 
be all so sensible of the happiness we en- 
joy under our constitution, as now esta- 
lished, that our chief concern and study 
ought to be how to preserve.t in the happy 
situation it is now in; and if we can trans- 
mit it to our posterity in the same lustre 
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and perfection we now clearly perceive it 
to be in, our successors will have no just 
reason to accuse the present generation 
of having made an ill use of that great 
trust which is reposed in every man 
who has a voice m this place. AW 
changes, though never so well intended, 
are hazardous; but as the change now 
proposed appears to me, I think it would 
certainly have quite a different effect frona 
what those worthy gentlemen expect whe 
are the advocates for it: I am persuaded, 
that instead of amending or improving, it 
would weaken the constitution; and there- 
fore, I think ita duty 1 owe to my country 
to give my dissent to it, im this public 
manner. 


Lord Noel Somerset * stood up and 
spoke thus: 


Sir ; Though the honourable gentleman 
who made this motion, and the honourable 
gentleman who seconded it, have supported 
it in so strong and handsome a manner, 
that an attempt to add any thing to what 
they have said, may be leoked on as pre- 
sumption; yet I cannot help declaring my 
approbation of the motion. in the best and 
most public manner I an: able. 

The honourable gentleman who read 
you a long extract out of master Prynne, 
seemed rather, in my opinion, to divert 
than instruct the House; and though | 
could not join with gentlemen in their 
mirth upon so serious a debate, yet I must 
own I cannot conceive to what purpose 
that long extract was read to us upon the 
present occasion: nor can I see what the 
question. now before us has to do with the 
prerogative of the crown, either as.now 
enjoyed, or as. claimed in aay time past. 
Because gentlemen have mentioned our 
old constitution, and have taken notice of 
a particular regulation with respect to the 
holding of parliaments, which was then 10 
force, and which they desire to be re-€6- 
tablished; -is it from thence to be inferr 
that they desire to restore, in all its part® 
our ancient constitution, as it stoed at any 
period of time? No, when we talk of our 
old constitution, with regard to.any ame 
ment or alteration now proposed, we ae 
to pick out those customs, which appee 
to be good, and: which ought to be re 
stored; and we are to reject those whi 
appear to have been bad. ie 

The question now before us 18 net 
whether our constitution be now in the 
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general better regulated than it ever was 


at any former period: the question now 
before us is particular ; itis, Whether our 
constitution, with respect to the holding 
of Parliaments, was ever under a better re- 

tion than it is at present: And that 
it was so, seems to me to be demonstrable 
from the very nature and design of par- 
liaments; for this House is properly the 
grand inquest of the nation, they are to 
represent the grievances of the people to 
their sovereign; and the people are al- 
ways to choose proper representatives for 
that purpose: that choice ought therefore 
to be annual, because the person that may 
be a proper representative one year, may 
before the next, or at least very soon after 
be concerned in making the people suffer 
those very grievances which they want to 
complain of; and surely such’ person 
would not be then a proper representative 
of the people. : 

This was our old constitution, with re- 
spect to the holding of parliaments ; they 
were, or at least ought to have been, not 
only annually held, but annually chosen. 
It is well known that prorogations are but 
of alate date ; they were first introduced 
to favour the arbitrary views of some of 
eur ambitious kings; and as they owed 
their origin to such a corrupt fountain, I 
am persuaded we never can expect any 

from them. However, the question 

now before us does not go far, nor are we 
obliged to have recourse to remote ages 
for a ent for what is now proposed. 
When we now talk of our old constitution, 
we are to consider it as it was settled and 
reformed at the Revolution, and at that 
time, as has been before observed, the pa- 
trons of liberty did not think their work 
was complete, without having the point 
fully and clearly settled ; and therefore 
they were never at rest, till they had ob- 
tamed that very law which is now desired 
to be restored: for this reason 1 cannot 
but think that gentlemen have given them- 
telves a very unnecessary trouble in ex- 
ining to us so particularly the history of 

et reigns, or the complamts against 
former kings; for the not holding any par- 
hament at all, or the continuing the same 
parliament for a great number of years is 
in effect the same; in the last case, as well 
as the first, the people have no opportu- 
nity of having their grievances either re- 
presented or redressed, because after a 
number of years the members may either 
become unacquainted with, and regardless 
of the grievances of the people, or they 
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may themselves have so great a hand in 
those grievances, that tor their own sclfish 
ends they will prevent their being re- 
dressed. : 

It has been said, that the restoring of 
this law would create great heats, and raise 
dangerous contentions in the nation. If 
it were a new law, a law wwhich we had 
never any experience of, this argument 
might have some weight; but the direct 
contrary of this is known to be true. from 
the experience we had of it, while it was 
allowed to continue in force. Besides, 
this is one of those arguments that prove 
too much ; for it is as good an argument 
for us to continue ourselves for seven years 
longer, or indeed for a perpetual parlia- 
ment, as it is for a septennial ; and it is an 
argument that has in all countries been 
made use of for subverting the liberties 
of the people. In all free countries there 
must now and then happen some little 
feuds and divisions among the people 
which ambitious wicked men have use 
all their cunning and all their eloquence to 
set in the most terrible light, and under 
the pretence of preventing those feuds and 
vailerar a have in most countries prevailed 
upon the people to give up, or at least to 
i cherneclecs is be ‘robbed of those 
privileges which were their only defence 
against tyranny and arbitrary power. 

‘Another objection against this motion 
ig, that a nial parliament is neces- 
saty for establishing snd confirming out 
credit abroad. If this be yet to do, if our 
credit abroad remains yet to be either esta- 
blished or confirmed, I-will say that we 
have lately spent many millions, and have 
made ae! treaties to very little purpose. 
Is not this likewise an argument for settling 
the duration of our parliaments at a much 
longer term? for if our credit abroad were 
amy way strengthened by a parliament to 
continue for seven years, would it not be 
much more so by a parliament to continue 
for seven times seven? but this is not the 
case ; our foreign neighbours judge better 
of the condition and circumstances of this 
nation, than some of ourselves seem to 
do; our credit among them depends on 
their beheving that there is an union and 
mutual confidence between the king and 
his people; and is there any one can 
tend more towards lessening their belief it 
this respect, than their hearmg that the 
king does not incline to trust his people 
with a frequent choice of their own repre- 
sentatives? Will not every man from 
thence conclude, that either the people 
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are disaffected, or that the government is: 
pursuing such mcasures us they think may 
not be agreeable to the generality of the 
people? And I believe it will be allowed 
that such a notion would not contribute 
much towards establishing or confirming 
our credit abroad. While no measures 
are pursued but such as are for the honour 
and interest of the nation, it is certain that 
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would be lucky for us : so that, if nothing 
else could be said in favour of the motion, 


this very argument would be sufficient with 
me to give my vote for it. | 


The Honourable John Cornwallis spoke 
next against the motion: 


Sir; I have indeed heard some mention 
made without doors of the proposition now 


& parliament sent here by the free choice | under our consideration ; but I never ex- 


of the people for three years, or even but 
for cne, would be as ready to confirm 

those mcasures as a parliament sent here | 
for seven ycars. But if ever it should 
hereafter happen, that measures, even de- 
structive to the nation, should be pursued, 
only to save and support a falling minister, 
or by way of temporary expedient only, to 
put off the evil day during his time; he 
might indeed have a better chance to get 
such measures confirmed and approved of 
by the members ofa septennial parliament, 
who had such a long term to reap the 
fruits of their servile compliance, than he 
could have to get such measures confirmed 
or approved of by the members of an an- 
nual or triennial parliament, who must 
soon return to the people for their appro- 
bation or disapprobation of what they had 
done : and a parliamentary acquittal would 
be of much more consequence in the first 
case than in the last; for if an annual or 
triennial parliament should be servile 
enough to approve of measures contrary to 
the general sense of the nation, the people 
would soon have an opportunity of doing 
themselves justice in a new parliament; 
but if tue people were to have no such 
opportinity for seven years, it might 
then be out of their power. 

It Lus been said, that frequent new par- 
liaments would produce frequent changes in 
our administration, so that we never could 
steadily pursue any measure foreign or 
domestic. As to changes in our admi- 
nistration, if triennial or annual Parlia- 
ments should produce triennial or annual 
ministers, it would give me no great con- 
cern, and i dare say, the nation very little 
uncasiness. But how this should make us 
nnsieady or unsettled in the pursuit of our 
public measures, foreign or domestic, I 
cannot, madeed, conceive; for if the mea- 
sures were apparently for the good of the 
Saar new ministers would, doubtless, 

or their own honour and safety, pursue 
them as steadily as the old could have 
done ; andif the old had entered on mea- 
sures inconsistent with the good of the 
uation, here the change of the ministry 
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ected to have heard it moved in this 

ouse, especially at a time when the cir- 
cumstances of Europe ought to prevent our 
attempting any thing that may in the least 
tend towards weakening our constitution, 
or unsettling the measures of his Majesty’s 
government. As for my own part, Sir, 
the question can no ways affect me : let it 
be agreed to, or, let it be rejected, as to 
my particular circumstances they will re- 
main the same; but as we are not to re- 
gard our private or particular interest, but 
that of the whole community, in every 
que that arises in this House; I there- 
ore think I am obliged not only to give 
my vote against this question, but to give 
my reason, at Jeast the principal reason 
which induces me to be against it: and it 
is this, That, in my opinion, the motion 
seems calculated for no other end but to 
continue that ferment and that spirit of 
division and disaffection which was so art- 
fully raised in the nation, upon a late me- 
morable occasion, and which has already 
almost subsided, and must entirely sub- 
side, as soon as the people shall have come 
to their senses, soas to be able to ju 
coolly and impartially about that affair. 
But this they could never come to do, if 
the present motion should succeed ; the 
nation would be kept always in a ferment, 
the divisions about one election would no 
sooner be over, than those about another 
would begin, and the passions of the peo- 
ple would be every year screwed up by 
some new art, in order to support or ren- 
der successful the ambitious views of some 
private men. ‘This would of course very 
much weaken his Majesty’s government, 
and diminish his influence in all foreign 
negotiations; for which reason J shall most 
heartily give my vote against the motion 
now made to us. 


Colonel Bladen rose up, and said : 


Sir; I cannot give my assent to the 
question now in your hand. ‘The repeal 
of the Septennial law is a motion I cannot 
in my conscience agree to; for though 
one of the motives for enacting that law 
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does not at present exist in such an appa- 
rent manner, as it did atthe time it was 
enacted, yet it cannot be said, that even 
that motive has now entirely ceased; I 
wish with all my heart it could be justly 
said, that there is not now a Jacobite or 
disaffected person in the nation ; but I am 
afraid no such thing can be justly said for 
many years to come, and therefore even 
that motive, which the honourable gentle- 
men, who have spoke upon the other side 
of the question, have said to be the only 
motive for enacting this law, has not yet 
entirely ceased : but, Sir, this was not the 
sole and only motive for enacting that 
law ; if gentlemen had given attention to 
the preamble of that law, they would have 
found many other reasons mentioned for 
enacting it, which are now as strong for 
continuing it as they were then for en- 
acting it. 

It has been said, Sir, that this law has 
been attended with several inconveniences, 
which I cannot say I was ever sensible of : 
andI think they have not yet been made 
sufficiently appear by any of the gentle- 
men who have spoke in this debate ; 
but, granting that there were any such, is 

is a time to repeal a law which has 
been productive of so much good, and 
which so much strengthens his Majesty’s 
government, only because it has been 
fdund to be attended with a few trifling 
inconveniencies? I cannot think that the 
gentlemen who talk, at this rate are so ig- 
horant of human affairs, as they now pre- 
tend to be; they must certainly know, 
that all human institutions are attended 
with inconveniences, ‘and- all that the 
wisest of men can do, is to chuse those 
regulations which are attended with the 
fewest and the least dangerous incon- 
veniences, and which tend most to the se- 
curity and the happiness of their native 
country: when gentlemen consider in this 
light the Septennial law which now exists, 
and the Triennial law which was for good 
reasons dl rye. they wi, I believe, at 
all times, but especially at the present, 
give the preference to the former. 

_Let us, Sir, but consider the present 
situation of the affairs of Europe ; Italy 
swallowed up by France and her allies; 
numerous armies on the Rhine threatening 
to penetrate into the very bowels of the 
empire ; our old allies, the Dutch, reduced 
to the low ebb of begging a neutrality 
from France, for their barrier in Flanders. 
In such a state of foreign affairs, is it to be 
unagined, that Great Britain can remain 
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quiet, or indulge herself in a state of ease 
and security! No, surely, Sir, we must 
concert proper measures to prevent the 
balance of power in Europe from being 
quite overturned: we must look in time 
to the preservation of that balance which 
has already cost this nation so much blood. 
and treasure ; and, at such a conjuncture 
ought we to repeal that law which strength- 
ens his Majesty’s hands, which gives stea- 
diness to his councils, and adds weight to 
his negotiations with foreign powers ? Or 
shall we substitute in its place a law which 
would throw the nation every two or three 
years into such distractions and confu-. 
sions as elections are always attended. 
with ? | 

Would not this, Sir, be giving the ene- 
mies of his Majesty’s government at home, 
in conjunction with his enemies abroad, so | 
many opportunities of distressing his Ma- 
jesty’s government, of throwing all things 
into confusion, and perhaps of destroying 
that establishment, and that family to 
which. we owe the preservation of ali that 
is dear to us? God forbid, Sir, that this 
House should be so much ioe Se that 
duty they owe tohis Majesty, in that duty 
they owe to their country, as to do any 
thing that might tend to the distressing of 
his government, or to the disturbing the - 
peace and quiet of thcir country. I hope 
the House will excuse me for taking up so- 
much of their time; I could say a great 
deal more against the motion now before 
us, but the subject has been so much ex- 
hausted, and every argument in favour of 
it so fully answered by my worthy friend 
under the gallery, who spoke early in this 
debate, that J think I need not now add 
any thing farther, but shall most heartily 
give my vote against it. | 

Mr. Watkins Williams Wynn* spoke 
next; 


Sir: I am surprised to hear it insinu- 
ated by the honourable gentleman whe 


‘Mr. Watkin Williams Wynn spoke next 
in favour of the motion. He was a gentleman 
of Wales, undaunted in his person, and inflex- 
ible ia bis principles, which were by no means 
favourable to those of the revolution. His 
maoner of living and conversation, gready re- 
sembled those whom we may call the best 
models of British antiquity ; and his estate be- 
ing large, he was enabled to push the chietiain- 
ship, which he affected, to the utmost. Hav- 
ing great experience in elections for members - 
of parliament, he thought bimself particularly 
interested in this question; and he insisted 
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spoke last, as if the motion now before us 
was made with a view to distress his Ma- 
jesty’s government, or to disturb the peace 
of the nation. Such an insinuation is 
really not treating the gentlemen, who 
have spoke in favour of this motion, with 
that candour which one gentleman has 
reason to expect from another in this 
House; nor, indeed, can I look upon it as 
any compliment made to his Majesty or 
his government. It is not to be doubted 
but that his Majesty, in all the measures 
he pursues, looks a little further than this 
House. It is not to be questioned but 
that his Majesty looksfor the approbation 
of the hacen of his people, as well as 
the majority of his parliament; and while 
his measures are approved of by the gene- 
rality of his people, frequent elections 
cannot surely bring any distress upon his 
government, but will greatly strengthen it, 
by shewing frequently to his Majesty, and 
to the whole world, the true sense of the 
generality of the people. As to the peace 
of the nation, we know by experience, 
that it was as well preserved by triennial 
parliaments, as ever it was by septennial, 
sothat the agreeing to this motion cannot 
disturb the peace, but the rejecting it may 
very probably have such an effect; for the 
generality of the people so earnestly de- 
sire to have triennial parliaments restored 
to them ; that the refusing tocomply with 
their desire cannot but increase the num- 
ber of the fdisaffected, which may at last 
throw all things into confusion, and may 
perhaps destroy that establishment, to 
which we owe every thing that is dear 
to us. 

I shall readily grant, Sir, that ever since 


‘we have had Septennial Parliaments, our 


elections have been generally attended 
with distractions and confusions; but I 
cannot allow thatthis would be the case if 
our elections were annual, or even trien- 
nial; they would then be carried on with 
much less heat and animosity; for every 
man knows that the disturbances about 


- elections have been much greater since the 


Septennial Bill took place, than ever they 
were before: and I would gladly ask gen- 
tlemen, if before that time it was ever 
known that the solicitations and conten- 
tions about elections began two years be- 


upon it, that a man who enuld get 100 guineas 
for his vote for a Septennial parliament, would 
net get 15 for a triennial ene; and that bribery 
anc corruption are the natural eonsequences of 
long parliarocnts.”’ ‘Tindal. 
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fore the chusing of a new parliament, 
which is known to be the case at present 
over the whole kingdom, and which always 


‘must necessarily be the case; it being na- 


tural for men to contend with more vigour 
and with more heat for a post either of 
honour or profit, that is to be enjoyed for 
seven years, than for one that is to be en 
joyed but for one, or for three. : 

Then, Sir, as to bribery and corruption 
at elections, I am sure it has very much 
increased since the Septennial law took 

lace. It is a natural consequence of 
engthening the time of a parliament’s 
continuance; a consequence so natural, 
that I am surprised to find itso much mis- 
taken as it seems to be, by some gentle- 
men who have spoken upon the other side 
of the question. It is certain, Sir, that 
bribery will never be made use of at any 
election, but by aman who has not a suf- 
ficient natural interest in the place where 
he declares himself a candidate ; and by 
such we may expect it will always be made . 
use of, as far as it can be done with safety, 
if the candidate has but the least hopes of 
succeeding by such dishonourable means. 
Where there happens a competition, every 
elector has a natural bias to vote for one 
man rather than another, and every elector 
will vote according to his natural bias, if 
he is not bought off : whoever endeavours 
to buy him off, must certainly come up to 
his price, and this price will be higher or 
lower, according to the elector’s honour 
and circumstances, and the natural bias he 
has for the other aac aire A great man 
men may be per bought off with 100 
or 1000 a etm if half that sum 
were offered, would y dale it away with 
an honest disdain. I ope, Sir, there are 
&@ great many electorsin this kingdom, 
whose honour, oa such occasions, is 
above the power of any such corrupt temp- 
tations, but that there are hkewise a great 
many who may be bought, is a fact which, 
I behteve, no gentleman in this House will 
dispute ; and in this view let us examine 
the difference between Trietmial and Sep- 
tennial parhaments. 

Give me leave then to suppose two gen- 
themen set up in opposition to each other; 
tor representing one of our little bereughs 
m parhament; one of them a country 
gentleman, of a great natural interest 
the place, the other @ citizen of London, 
or a place-man, not near equal to him m 
interest, but depending entirely upon the 
money he is able to lay out: Suppose the 
citizen, or place-man, comes te a calcula- 
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tion, and finds that it will cost him at least 
3,000/. to buv the country gentleman out 
of his interest in that borough ; if the par- 
liament were to continue but for three 
years, he would, very probably, resolve not 
to be at such an expence, and so would re- 
frain from being guilty of the crime of 
corrupting his countrymen; but when the 
es is to continue for seven years, 
e may as probably resolve to be at that 
charge. us, by corruption he may get 
aseat in this House, andit is to be feared 
that he who comes in here by corruption 
will not walk out with clean hands. 
Gentlemen are very much mistaken if 
they imagine that the price of an elector 
depends upon the duration of a Parliament ; 


or that. a man who sells his vote for 100 


guineas at an election of a Septennial Par- 
lament, would sell his vote for the half of 
that sum, if the parliament to be chosen 
were to continue enly for three years. 
No, Sir, there are. very few of this sort of 
electors who think of futurity ; the present 
offer is the temptation, and the only temp- 
tation which can be of any weight with 
them; Besides, they cannot depend upon 
having the like offer made them at the next 
election; and 50 guineas ready money, 
with an uncertain hope of having 50 more 
three years hence, 1s not surely so great 
aprice as 100 guineas ready down: The 
hatural interest of the country gentlemen, 
and the honour of the electors, are what 
the dealers in corruption have to contend 
with, and against these a small price cannot 
be so prevalent as onea little higher. Some 
may, peer be pry tain by @ sraall 
price, but certainly the higher it is, the 
greater will the numbers be that are 
tempted to yield to it ; and as a man may 
give a higher price at the election for a 
Septennial Parliament, than he can do at 
one for an Annual or Triennial, therefore 
the greater the numbers will be of those 
who yicld to his temptation, the more he 
may depend upon corruption ; and the 
more it is to be depended on, the more 
general and the more frequent will it cer- 
tainly be. From hence it appears evident; 
that the increese of bribery and corrup- 
Qon is as natural a consequence of Sep- 
tennial Parliaments, as any one thing can 
be conceived to be the consequence of 
ancther—There is no way, Sir, of eftec- 
tually preventing corruption, but by 
putting it out of the power of any men 
to corrupt: There is nv corrupting any 
man but by coming up to his price : there- 
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power of any mah to corrupt, is to put it 
out of the power of any man to come 
up to the price of any number of electors : 
and this can only be done by makmg our 
elections frequent; The more frequent the 
better. It is certain, a gentleman who 
enjoys a good pension for seven years, = 
more able to give a high price, than if he 
had enjoyed that pension but for one year 
or even tor three; and he will more wil 
lingly give a high price, when he is there~ 
by to purchase the contmuance of that 
pension for seven years, than when he »w 
to purchase it only for one or for three 
years. ‘This, Sir, 1s so evident, that I am 
astonished to hear it controverted withia 
these walls. 

If our parliaments were annual, it would 
be impossible for place-men or pensioners 
to save as much yearly as would be suf- 
ficient to bribe country gentlemen out of 
their interest, and the electors out of their 
honesty ; which F am afraid is a practice 
now too frequent in many parts of this 
kingdom: how can it otherwise be ma- 
gined that the people would chuse persons 
they neversaw, persons they perhaps never 
heard of, in opposition to gentlemen who 
jive in the Fick chbourlieod: gentlemen who 
give them daily employment, by buying in © 
their shopsand markets allthe manufactures 
and provisions they have use for in their fa- 
milies; and gentlemen whose ancestors have, 
perhaps, often represented that very place 
in parliament with great honour and univer- 
sal approbation? 1 remember, Sir, | was 
told by a gentleman who is now dead, and 
therefore 1 may name hun, F mean Mr. 
Spencer Cowper, afterwards one of the 
Judges of the Common-Pleas, he told me 
himself that he had never been m the bo- 
roughhe represented in parliament, ror had 
ever seen or spoke with any of his electors ; 
and [ believe E could, without much diffi 
culty, name some who are now in the same 
situation. Can such Sir, be called the re- 
presentatives of the people, or ean it be 
supposed that they are chosen by means 
of thas natural interest by which every 
man ought to hold his seat in this House ? 

The Parliament, Sir, is the great council 
of the nation, and the busmess. of this 
House in particular is to represent to his 
Majesty the grievances of the people, to 
inform his Majesty if any of his ministers 
or officers makes an ill use of the F 
he deleguies to them, and to impeach and 
prosecute such evil ministers. Now F. 
would be glad to know who are tlie most 


fore the only way of putting it out of the | proper representatives for these purposes, 


Y 
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gentlemen who have large properties in 


the country, who are independent of the 
ministers and officers of the crown, and 
who by living in the country are perfectly 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
people; or gentlemen who for their chief 
ee depend upon the ministers and 
0 


cers of the crown, who know nothing of | will then be shut against them. 


those they represent, and are not only ig- 
norant of their true interests, but are really 
indifferent about their welfare. I hope it 
will not be controverted, but that the first 
sort of gentlemen are the most proper re- 
presentatives of the people; and if so, 
Annual or Triennial Parliaments are bet- 
ter than Septennial, because there is a 
greater pe pera of their being chiefly 
composed of such gentlemen. ' 

As bribery and corruption, therefore, 
is a natural consequence of long parlia- 
ments, as it must always increase in pro- 
portion as the term for the parliaments 
continuance is prolonged, I am persuaded 
that all those who are against bribery and 
corruption, will join with me in voting for 
the restitution of triennial parliaments. It 
is not the expence of an election that 
country gentlemen are to be afraid of; the 
most extravagant entertainments that a 
strangcr.in the country could give, would 
have but little weight, if to these he did 
not add downright Bribery; and even 
those Bribes must be so high, as to over- 
balance the natural interest of the country 
gentleman, as well as the honesty of the 
Retaa part of the electors: as these 

ribes cannot be made so high for a trien- 
nial parliament, as they may be for a sep- 
tennial, they cannot be so _ prevalent 
among the electors: and therefore a gen- 
tleman, who depends upon nothing but his 
natural interest, will always have a better 
lay for representing his country in a tri- 
ennial parliament, than he can have for re- 
presenting it in one which is to continue 
for seven years ; for which reason I cannot 
but think that every gentleman, who has 
a mind that his posterity shall depend for 


. their seats in parliament, upon the natural 


interest they may have in their respective 
countries, and not upon the frowns or the 
favours of the minister for the time being, 
must necessarily be for our returning to 
our former constitution in this respect. 
This, Sir, is, in my opinion, absolutely 
necessary, and it must be soon done, 
otherwise country gentlemen, tired out 
with contending against those who pur- 
chase their elections, perhaps with the 
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rage 
are obliged to pay out of their estates in 
public juties and taxes, will at last have 
nothing to do but to sit down and bemoan 
the fate of their country: but their com- 
eae will then be to very little purpose, 
or the doors of that place, where the 
groans of the people ought to be heard, 
We ma 
depend on it that those, who obtain their 
seats in this House by ministerial influence, 
will, while here, be directed in all their 
proceedings by the same sort of influence, 
and by noné other. 

To conclude, Sir, I am very certain 
that there is nothing would be more 
agreeable to the pcople in general, than 
the repeal of the septennial law; and 
therefore I, as one of the representatives 
of the People chosen without bribery or 

‘corruption, and as one who has nothing to 
consider but the interest of those I repre- 
sent, shall readily vote for the motion. 


Mr. John Willes ( Attorney General) 
spoke against the motion: 


Sir; I have given all possible attention 
to what has been said by gentlemen, on 
both sides of this question; and I must 
confess, I cannot yet see any manner of 
reason for agreeing to the motion. Gen- 
tlemen have been pleased to put us in mind 
of our ancient constitution; but it‘has been 
so often varicd and altered, that it will be 
found very difficult to fix upon a time 
when it was such as we ought or would 
desire to return to: and if any time Is to 
be fixed on, we are not surely to take the 
time when our constitution was weak and 
in its infancy, we are certainly to chuse 
that time when it was come to its full 
strength and vigour, which, in my opinion, 
is the present. But as gentlemen have 
mentioned the Claim of Rights, let us ex- 
amine how it stood at that time, for I am 
persuaded it will be agreed to by every 
gentleman in this House, that after that- 
Claim was settled and confirmed, our con- 
stitution was more vigorous than it ever 
was before that time; and yet even in our 
Claim of Rights there isno mention made 
of frequent new parliaments: It is indeed 
said, that for redress of grievances, and 
for amending, strengthening and preserv- 
ing the laws, parliaments ought to be held 
frequently ; but it is not so much as in- 
sinuated, that every one of these parlia- 
ments ought to be a new parliament; and 
as to the frequency of parliaments, I am 
sure there never was less reason for com- 


very money which the country gentlemen | plaintthan since the Septennial Bill passed; 
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for ever since that time beat gratis —s 
been ie tom held, and all of them have 
been oaek to sit as i it was ne- 
cessary or proper they should. 

But, Sir, ssa by the Claim of Rights 
our constitution was not so well regulated 
or established as it is at present: it was 
still left in the power of the king to con- 
tinue a parliament as long as he pleased, 
and this certainly might have become a 
grievance upon the people. This oversight 
the whole nation were sensible of, and this 
y were willing to obviate; but in all 
such cases, people generally run from one 
extreme to another; the passions of men 
are something like a pendulum, if they are 
raised too high on one side, they always 
rise too high on the other; it requires 
time before they come to settle in the 
equilibrium of reason. ‘This was the ver 
case with respect to the Triennal Bill, 
which passed in the reign of King William : 
the passions of the people were raised. high 
against the unlimited prerogative of the 
crown, in continuing a parliament as long 
as the king had a mind ; this the enemies 
of the government took hold of, in order 
to introduce a law by which the preroga- 
tive was in this respect limited too much : 
for it is well known that the Triennial Act 
was neither introduced nor promoted by 
the patrons of liberty, or the real friends to 
that King’s government; it was by those 
who meant to distress the measures of that 
good prince, to whom their native country, 
nay even they themselves, stood so much 
indebted. ey at last prevailed, they 
got that law passed, which, after a long 
experience, was found to be of dangerous 
censequence to the peace of the nation, 
and to the quiet of the subject; and there- 
fore the Septennial Bill was agreed to, 
which is a most reasonable mean between 
the one extreme of leaving the prerogative 
of the crown in this respect unlimited, and 
the other extreme of limiting this pre- 
Togative too much, by laying the crown 
under a necessity of calling a new parlia- 
ment once in three years, whether it be 
Consistent with the peace and security of 
the nation or not. From whence, Sir, I 
think I have good reason to be of opinion, 
that our constitution is now in its utmost 
perfection. I was indeed glad to hear enco- 
hiums bestowed by an honourable gentle- 
man upon the late King William, because 
such seldom come from the corner of the 
House where he sits; but if that glorious 
King had been limited to Septennial Par- 
laments only, and not to Triennial, the 
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future happiness of this nation would have 
been better secured, and more _firml 
established by him; he would not have 
been obliged to have put an end to the 
war so soon as he did, or to have agreed 
to those treaties, which were afterwards so 
loudly complained of; the continuance of 
the war but for a very few years, might : 
have reduced the power of France so low, _ 
as to have rendered them utterly unable to _ 
have made a conquest of Spain ; and there- 
war which ensued, and which . 
cost this nation so much blood and treasure, 
would have been effectually prevented. 

Gentlemen have been leased, Sir, to 
mention frequently to us the prerogative 
of the crown, and to talk of its being 
grown up to a great height; but can any 
gentleman say, that his present Majesty, 
or the late King his father, ever made the 
least attempt to the prejudice of the peo- 
ple’s rights, or ever endeavoured to ex- 
tend any branch of the prerogative be- - 
yond those bounds which are prescribed 
to it by law? And I hope no gentleman - 
will say, that the prerogative, as now ° 
limited and established, can be dangerous: 
for while our happy constitution is pre- 
served, it is certain the monarchical part 
of it must be endowed with some powers 
and prerogatives; it must have at least — 
those which are necessary to support itself 
against faction, and to preserve that influ- 
ence which it ought, by law, to have in the 
government of thiskingdom. Andas for the 
influence which, as has been supposed, the 
crown may acquire over long parliaments, 
it has already had a very proper answer . 
from both the gentlemen who spoke first 
against this motion ; for it is very certain, 
that the Long Parliament in king Charles 
the second’s reign, which has been called 
the Pensionary Parliament, became to- 
wards the end so very little subject to the 
influence of the crown, that they did all 
they could to secure the liberties of the 
people aguinst the schemes which were 
then forming by the court, and became 
so strenuous in their endeavours this way, 
that the king was at last, obliged to dissolve 
them. This shews, that the length of a 
parliament rather diminishes than increases 
the influence of the crown; and the his- 
tory of every parliament since that time 
confirms this observation. 

We have been told, that we always 
ought to have a dependance on those we 
represent, and that in long parliaments 


‘this dependance may probably be thrown 


off; which could never be the case if par- 
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liaments were annual. That we have all | ruption is only of one sort; but this, Sir, 


a dependance on the people for our elec- 
tion, is what, Sir, I shall readily grant; but 
after we are chosen, and have taken our 
seats in this House, we have no longer any 
__ dependance upon our electors, at least in 
* go far as regards our behaviour here. 
Their whole power is then devolved upon 
us, and we are in every question that 
comes before this House, to regard only 
the public good in general, and ta de- 
termine according to our own judg- 
ments: if we do not, if we are to depend 
sd our representatives, and to follow 
blindly the instructions they send us, we 
cannot be said to act freely, nor can’ 
such parliaments be called free parlia-: 
ments: such a dependance would be a 
most danyerous dependance: It would, 
m my opinion, be more dangerous and 
of worse consequence than a dependance 
‘upon the crown; for in a dependance.on 
the crown, I can see no danger as long as 
the interest of the crown is made the same 
with that of the people, which every man 
must allow to be the case at present; 
whereas the people of any county, city, 
or borough are very liable to be mis-led, 
and may often be induced to give instruc- 
: tions directly contrary -to the interest of 
: their country. 

Bribery and corruption, Sir, are two 
hideous words, and are often set in the 
most terrible light; I have, it is true, as 
terrible an idea of such practices as any 
gentleman in this House; but I cannot 
think we are in any present danger from 
such. Our constitution is so happily 
formed, that it is almost impossible to 
overthrow it by such practices; for before 
such a thing can be done, the generality 
of the people must be corrupted; nay, 
they must be so far corrupted as to be 
ready to sell themselves for a small 
price, for if they insist upon ‘a high one, 
there cannot be a purchaser. This is a 
case which I Kope never will happen, but 
if ever it should, I cannot sec how our 
constitution could be more safe with a 
Triennial than with a Septennial Parlia- 
ment; for I am persuaded that if a man 
will sell his vote either in Parliament, or 
at elections, for 1,000 or 100 guineas, he 
will sell it for half that sum, when he finds 
he can get no more. Whatever is once 
brought to market is gencrally sold for the 
market-price ; and we find that the more 
frequently a thing is sold, the lower it falls 


is a mistake, it appears in many shapes ;.a 
man may be bribed without giving him 
money ; and even members of this House 
may be bribed without getting any place 
or preferment from the government. 
any gentleman, to please his borough, 
and to secure his next election, should 
act contrary to his own judgment, it 
is as downright bribery as if he had got a 
pension, a place or preferment from the 
court; and I look upon this as one of the 
very worst sorts of corruption. 
entlemen have told us, that Septen- 
nial parliaments are attended with many 
inconveniences, but they have not been so 
good as to shew us any of them, at least 
in so far as I have yet heard ; we have had 
the experience of such parliaments for 
above these eighteen years, and yet I do not 
find that they have pretended to shew any 
one inconvenience which has arisen from 
them in allthat time; from whence I must 
presume, that it is not in their power; and 
I believe it cannot be shewn that so many 
good laws have passed in any such num- 
ber of years, as have been passed since 
septennial parliaments took place: I am 
sure it cannot be shewn, that any one law 
has been passed by any of our septennial 
parliaments, that incroached upon the 
rights of the people, or that was attended 
wrth an inconvenience, or was looked on 
by the generality of the people as a griev- 
ance. tf ever tliere wére any such, I must 
desire that the gentlemen of the other side 
of the question would point them out to us. 
But, Sir, I could shew many incon- 
veniences that would certainly ensue from 
Triennial or annual Parliaments: the 
whole nation would be kept in a continual 
ferment: the feuds and divisions which by 
every election are raised among neighbours 
in the country, would be continually kept 
up: the country gentlemen would be en- 
tirely ruined by the expence of frequent 
elections, and an annual attendance upon 
this Hlouse with multitudes of witnesses, 
about those that might be contested ; and 
a vast encouragement would be given to 
drunkenness and idleness among all ranks 
of men. We know when working people 
have been habituated but for a few days 
to drunkenness and idleness, how hard it 
is to bring them back to their labour and 
industry ; from whence we must conclude, 
that such frequent elections would be a 
great prejudice to our husbandry, to our 


in its price, the more contemptible it be- | manufactures, and to all sorts of improve- 
eomes. People usually suppose that cor-| ments; for the drinking and feasting 
: 
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about one election would hardly be over, 
when that for the next would begin. All 
these, and many worse, would be the cer- 
tain consequences of ‘Triennial, or annual 
elections ; whereas when clections return 
but once in seven years, the feuds and di- 
visions among neighbours, and the ferment 
the nation is put into, have time to sub- 
side; the labouring people have time to 
cool and return to their labour, and the 
country gentlemen may easily bear the 
expence of elections, because they have 
six years to recruit, and to lay in a stock 
for that purpose. 

An honourable gentleman spoke of Sep- 
tennial Parliaments as necessary to su 
port falling ministers : how a Septennial 


can be more oe for this purpose 
9 


than a Triennial, I cannot really compre- 
hend ; but whatever may be in this, I am 
sure it is not the case at present: for I 
have been of late in as many counties and 
corporations as any gentleman, I believe, 
in this House ; sad notwithstanding all the 
arts that have been practised, and all the 
industry that has been used to give the 
people a bad impression of the present ad- 
minstration, I found _the people in every 
place I passed through, generally well in- 
clned towards it; and the present Parlia- 
ment, though -a Septennial one, stands 


s0firmly inthe esteem and affections of 


the people, that I dare say we shall see 
the freatest part of the gentlemen now in 
this House re-chosen. 
Upon the whole, Sir, as no gentleman 
can, I think, shew me any inconvenience 
attending Septennial Parliaments but what 
is maginary, as a great many dangerous 
inconveniences always have attended, and 
ways must attend Triennial Parliaments ; 
aud as I am convinced that the nation in 
general is very far from desiring a repeal 
of the Septennial law, I am entirely against 
the question. | 


Mr. Walter Plumer spoke next : 


dot | am not a little astonished at the 
ocirine laid down by the honourable and 
ed gentleman who spoke last : that 


"after we are chosen, we are to give no at- : 


vias to our constituents, that we are 
ie to throw aside all dependance upon 
*m, is a doctrine I never before heard in 
iat House; andI am the more surprised 
“arit come from that learned gentle- 
books tree come of our principal law- 
Ho tell us, that in ancient times this 
p use has often refused to agree to pro- 
Cations made by the court; for this 
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reason only, that they could not agree to 
any such new propositions, till they went 
home and consulted with their constituents. - 
For my own part, Sir, I shall always give 
the greatest attention to the sentiments of 
those I represent ; I shall always have a 
great regard for their interests, and shall 
never think therc is any danger in having 
a dependance upon them. 

The learned gentleman asked us, If the 
prerogative of the crown had been ex. 
tended beyond its due bounds by his late 
or his present Majesty? Sir, I do not say 
it has : it is a question cannot properly be 
answered, nor have I heard any such thing 
so much as insinuated in this debate. But 
I wish we would take an example from 
the crown in one thing: We may observe, 
that the crown never gives a place or em- 
ployment for life, or for a long term of 
years, except such as cannot be otherwise 
disposed of; and the reason is plain: were 
these places given for life, the grantee 
would then be out of the power of the 
crown, and consequently would not have 
such a dependance on the crown, as those 
pe rone must have who enjoy their places 

uring pleasure only. In this the crown 
acts wisely; and I wish we would follow 
the example : when I say We, I speak of 
the gentlemen present not as members 
of this House, but as a part of the people 
of Great-Britain: it would certainly be 
the height of wisdom in the people to keep 
those they trust and employ in their ser- 
vice as much in their power as possible: If 
those the people chose to represent them 
in this Bou. were to continue in that 
station only during the pleasure of the 
ple, the representatives would, I be- 
leve, have a proper regard for the in- 
terests of the people, and would never 
think of throwing off all dependance upon 
them. As this would, in my opinion, be 
@ wise step in the people, therefore I must 
be for agreeing to every thing that may 
tend this way; for this reason I cannot 
but be for the present motion; nay, if 
annual parliaments had been moved for, ] 
should have been for the question, , 

Another gentleman over the way men- 
tioned to us the present situation of Eu- 
rope ; and asked us, If we were to sit still, 
and take no part ? This, Sir, is a question 
that might be answered, if they would let 
us into the secret so far, as to know what 
is the present situation of Europe with 
respect to ourselves ; but this they do not 
seem inclined to do. However, without | 
such an insight, I think I may say, that we 
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ought to mind our own business, and take 
proper care of the interests of Great-Bri- 
tain; but that we are not to enter head- 
long into every German quarrel that hap- 
pens beyond seas. This may be a very 
proper question, and probably will come 
to be a question in the first session of the 
next parliament: In which case I hope 
those who have it in their power, will lay 
evéry thing before this House, that may be 
necessary for giving a proper answer to 
such an iniportant question. But how the 
members of next parliament, by being 
chosen for seven years, should have in the 
very first session more knowledge, more 
wisdom, or more integrity in the deter- 
mining of this question, than if they had 
been chosen mals for three, is what, I 
must confess, I cannot comprehend. 

The learned gentleman was so good as 
to tell us, that we had all, or most of us, 
‘by our behaviour in this Parliament, esta- 
blished our characters so firmly among the 
people, that most of us will be chosen 
again : if so, it is to be hoped we will be- 
have as well in the next, and then as many 
of us as are alive may expect to be chosen 
athird time. And it we behave ill, I hope 
no gentleman will say we ought to con- 
tinue even for one year, much less for 
seven, in the station we are in, whether 
our representatives will or no. This, Sir, 
38 us proper an answer as can be made to 
the principal argument urged against fre- 
quent elections; which was, that they 
would distress his Majesty’s government, 
and render the measures of his adminis- 
tration unsteady ; for ifthe same members 
be upon a new election generally returned 
as long as they behave well, surely even 
an annual election could never distress his 
Majesty’s government, nor render his mi- 
nisters unsteady in the measures they pur- 
sue, at least as long as the members be- 
have well in Parliament. And I hope no 
king will, I am sure his Majesty never will, 
and I hope no minister ever can depend 
upon the ill behaviour of the members of 
Parliament for the support of his govern- 
ment, or for the support of the measures 
he pursues: I say, | hope this case never 
will happen ; but lest it should, the best 
way to guard against it is to have fre- 
quent elections ; and therefore I am for 
the question. 


Sir William Lowther said: 


Sir; ‘There is one reason, which chiefly 
prevails with me to be against your 
question: It has been said, that the prin- 
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cipal motive for introducing septennial 
plea now no longer exists ; but this 
can by no means agree with, because 
I am sure the number of Papists has 
greatly increased ever since the septennial 
law took place: and as a true regard for 
our own religion has in the same time very 
much decreased, I am afraid the popish in- 
terest will daily gain more and more upon 
us; and the transition from Popery to Jaco- 
cobitism we know to be short and certain. 
Besides, Sir, there has lately been pub- 
lished in our weekly papers, An 
upon Parties: who is the author of it I do 
not know, but I have read it; and I think 
it the most Jesuitical performance I ever 
saw: It could, in my opinion, be wrote 
with no other view but to raise discontents 
and jealousies, and to increase the disaffec- 
tion to his Majesty’s government; and 
therefore I cannot be for repealing a law 
which greatly strengthens that government 
against all such attempts. 


Mr. Cholmondeley, member for Cheshire, 
replied : 


Sir; Ido not stand up, to enter into 
your debate; but only to take notice of 
what was said by the gentleman who spoke 
last. I do not know whether the number 
of Papists be increased since the time he 
mentions or not ; but I would gladiy know 
from him, which side in the elections the 
Papists favour most in that es of the 
country where he lives? For I can affirm, 
that in all the parts of England which I 
know, they generally make use of all their 


‘interest in favour of those candidates who 


are recommended by the ministers: what. 
may be their reason for such an odd sort 
of conduct, I cannot pretend to determine ; 
for surely they do not imagine that the only 
game they have to play against his Majes- 
ty’s government is to support his minis- 
ters. 


Mr. George Heathcote hereupon added : 


Sir; I was very much inclined ta give 
my vote for the question when it was first 
moved ; but I am now more firmly of that 
Opinion, after'what I have heard from the 
two honourable gentlemen who spoke 
last: for if Popery has gained so great 
ground in this nation, since the passing of 
the septennial ‘aw ; and if the papists be in 
general such friends to our ministers, I do 
not but that in next parliament many pa- 
pists may have seats in this House. And 
as some of our ministers have been of late 


very changeable in their politics, Ido not 
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know but they may take it in their heads the northern parts of this kingdom: for- 
to change their religion too: therefore, for , merly every man was to be tried by a jury 
fear of our having a popish parliament, and ; of his honest neighbours, within the county 
some popish ministers, I am for repealing where the ‘crimes alledged against him, 
the septcnnial law, in order to prevent their were said to have been committed ; but a. 
having tine to do a great ‘eat of mischief. . Septennial parliament ordered him to be 
Sir John Hunde Cott ‘d: | carried away, and tried in any coun 
a aa Gc where the crown, or rather the minister, - 
Sir; As to all the parts of England I ; could find a jury proper for their purpose 
knov, J can affirm the truth of what my : and where the prisoner might not perhaps 
worthy friend by me has said. The Pa-: be able to bring any witnesses in his own 
pists are in general making use of all their justification, it might at least havebeen im~ 
interest in favour of those candidates who | possible for him to bring wi without a 
are recommended by the ministers; and greatexpence. And yet farther, Sir, was 
an honourable gentleman on the floor, who | not the riot act passed by a Septennial Par- 
I believe has no small share in the present | liament ; and is this no incroachment 
administration, knows that one of that re- | upon the rights of the people? Is it no 
ligion, who is a gentleman of one of the ' grievance that a little dirty justice of the 
best and most ancient families in the county | peace, the meanest and vilest tool a minis- 
of Norfolk, and a gentleman of one of the , ter can make use of, a tool who, perhaps, 
best estates in it, is now riding about the ; subsists by hig being in the commission, 
country, soliciting votes for his friendswho | and who may be turned out of that gub- 
are candidates for the county, or for any | sistence whenever the minister pleases ; is 
aity or borough within the county: so | this, I say, no grievance that such a tool 
that if there has been of late an increase | should have it in his power, by reading a 
of popery, it cannot be said that the inte- | proclamation, to put perhaps 20 or 30 of 
rest of the ministers is thereby weakened ; | the best subjects in England to immediate 
but as to his Majesty’s government, I dare | death, ;without any trial or form of law ? 
say that it cannot be much strengthened | This law, Sir, and several others I could 
by the addition of such friends. name, havebeen passed by Septennial par- 
An honourable and learned gentleman | liaments ; to which, because they stand yet 
over the way was pleased to ask us, Sir, if | unrepealed, I shall not give the names I 
his late or present Majesty had ever made | think they deserve. 
any attempt to the prejudice of the rights| But, Sir, to ask whether any laws have 
ofthe people, or had endeavoured to ex-| been passed by Septennial Parliaments, 
tend any branch of the rerogative beyond | which have been attended with inconve- 
its legal bounds ? To this question, Sir, I | niences, or have been complained of as a 
hot answer one word, because I know | grievance, is a question I am surprised to 
the gentleman’s office ; but I shall answer | hear come from a gentleman learned in the 
another even asked by the same gen- | laws, Was not the fatal South Sea Scheme 
eman: he asked us, if I remember right, | in the year 1'720, established by an act of 
Whether any law was ever passed by a/a Septennial Parliament, and can any man 
Septennial Parliament that incroached ask, whether that law was attended with 
' Upon the liberties of the people, or that | any inconvenience? It was, Sir, the most 
Was attended with an inconvenience, or | scandalous act that ever was passed by an 
was looked on by the generality of the | parliament: if Triennial Parliaments had 
people as a grievance? As to the first | then been in being, I am persuaded it 
eh of this question, I must really, Sir, | would never have passed ; or if it had, Tam 
ook upon the Septennial Law itself as | sure, the chief promoters of it would have 
ome sort of incroachment upon the rigits | suffered a very different fatefrom what they | 
of the people; and that laws I think, was | did. And, did not the same parliament pass 
passed by a parliament which made itself | some clauses in an act for hindering the 
la Ptennial, But farther, Sir, were not the | spreading of the plague, that were looked 
vs of treason, as to trials, altered by | upon by the generality of ,the people as so 
& Septennial parliament, or at least one | grcat a grievance, and were so loudly com- 
which made itself so? ‘That law which had plained of by all ranks of people in the na- 
HL vained unaltered in all the contests, and | tion, that it was thought proper to repeal 
iH. long wars that ha pened between the ; them in the very next session of parlia- 
buses of York and eeneagicr, was alter- | ment ? 
Upon @ tnfling insurrection in some of |. ‘To the glorious catalogue I have men- 
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tioned of laws passed by Septennial Par- 
jiaments, we might have added the late 
Excise Bill, if it had passed into a 
law; but thank God, the Septennial 
arliament was near expiring before that 
ous bill was introduced. To this glo- 
ious catalogue I could add, Sir, not a few 
others; but I will stop here, till I have 
heard the laws I have mentioned justified 
by those who seem to be so much in love 
with Septennial parliaments; and if the 
can justify all that has been done by suc 
parliaments, I now promise most solemn! 
to be of their opinion; but till then I hope 
they will excuse me, in being for the re- 
peal of a law, which, in my opmion, has 
never done any good, which has produced 
a great deal of mischief; and which, I am 
‘much afraid, will quite overturn our con- 
stitution, if it continues for any time un- 
repealed. : 


Sir John Barnard * spoke next: 


Sir; Iam a good deal surprised to find 
that none of those gentlemen who usually 


* ‘ Sir John Bamard, knight, was born at 
Reading in 1685. His parents being quakers, 
he was brought up at a school at Wandsworth 
in Surry, appropriated to the education of per- 
sons of that persuasion, and derived little in- 
formation from bis master. In 1703, he quit- 
ted the society of quakers, was baptised by 
Compton, bishop of London, and continued a 
member of the established church. He rose 
into eminence, solely by his indefatigable as- 
siduity in business and high integrity in his 
mercantile transactions. He had attained his 
36th year, when he first attracted the public 
notice, and on an occasion wholly unsoughit by 
himself. A bill greatly,affecting the wine 
trade, had passed through the House of Com- 
mons, and was depending in the upper House. 
The principal merchants, who would have been 
injured by the operation of the bill, united in 
pees petition to the lords, praying to be 

eard against it, by themselves or counsel. 
Their request being granted, Mr. Barnard, 
without his knowledge, was selected as the 
fittest person to prove the grievance, and to 
answer every objection to the petition. Through 
some unaccountable negligence he was not ac- 
quainted with the business, till the afternoon 
before he was to be heard by the peers. ‘This 
singular disadvantage, when it came to be 
known, made his speech appear the more ex- 
traordinary. By the extent of his acquaint- 
ance With commerce, and the perspicuity and 
force of his reasoning, accompanied wish a be- 
coming modesty, he contributed in so high a 
degree to carry the point aimed at, that all the 

etitioners considered themselves as principally 
indebted to his talents for their success.” 
[ Biograpbia Britannica.] This instance of his 
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have a great share in our debates, seem 
inclined to take any share inthis. I hope 
they will allow it to be a quostion of some 
consequence to their country; and if it 
should be carried in the @ffirmative, some 
of them may perhaps find it a question of 
some consequence to themselves. I will 
venture to say, that I have not heard a 
question better supported on one side, and 
less said against it on the other, by the gen- 
tlemen who have already spoken since I 
sat in parliament; and I now stand up, 
not that I think any thing needful to be 
added to what has been said in support of 
it, but that I cannot think of letting a 
uestion go, in the success of which I 
think the happiness of my country so 
deeply concerned, without my joining with 
other gentlemen in shewing all the. regard. 
for it that lies in my power. 
An honourable and learned gentlemah 
has indeed advanced a doctrine which I 
think altogether new: that we are to have 
no further dependance on our electors after 
we have taken our seats in this. House; 


abilities rendered him so conspicuous and po- 
ular, that he was put up as a member for 
ndon, without the smallest solicitation on 

his part, and chosen in the warmest contest 
ever known in that city. His parliamentary 
abilities. were acknowledged by all; and by 
none more than by sir Robert. Walpole, whose 
measures he almost uniformly opposed. To 
his talents as a speaker, he paid a due eulo~ 
gium. As he was riding out with a party, 
some persons were overheard talking on 
other side of a narrow lane, the hedge of which 
concealed them from view. One of the party 
saying, whose voice is that? sir Robert re- 
plied: do you not know! itis one which I 
never shall forget. I have often felt its power. 
On mecting at the end of the Jane, adds the 
biographer, sir Robert Walpole with that en- 
chanting courtesy he possessed, saluting Mr. 
Barnard, told him what had passed. The mi- 
nister frequently used to rally his sons who 
were praising the speeches of Pulteney, Pitt, 
Littleton, and others, by saving you may ey 
up their speeches if you please, but when 
have answered sir John Barnard, and Jord Pol- 
warth, I think I have concluded the debate. 
In 1728, he was chosen alderinan, and in 1737, 
lord mayor of London. * He represented the 
city of Tonilon five successive parliaments. 
In 1758, the infirmities of old age increasing, 
he resigned his alderman’s gown; and soon 
afterwards retired from public busivess to bis 
villa at Clapham in Surry, where he died in 
1764, aged 79.” Coxe’s Walpole, 


‘The next person in the House of Com- 
mons, who 1 shall mention, and gave much 
disturbance there to sir Robert Walpole and his 


— 
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' nay, that a dependance upon them would ete dangerous and more honourable» 


be more dangerous than a dependance on a dependance on the crown; and I 


the crown. This, Sir, is really, in my opi- | value myself more on the honour I have ° 


nion, something very new; though that | had of sitting here for two parliaments, as 
gentleman may perhaps like the one better | one of the representatives of the people of 
than the other, yet I shall always look | England, aad: by the free and uncorrupted 
npon a dependance on the people of Eng- |: choice of those I represent, than I should 
land, or even upon those i represent, to | do on the greatest honours the crown cana 


sdministration, was one of the members for the | Jieve he was, or that he ever entered with the 

ety of London, and the most eminent man | others into any formed design to ruin or re- 

among them ; not for fortune, which he | move him, however he might wish the latter, 

teemed to have no appetite for, beyond a com- | from the then dislike he seemed to have of the 

eT, for his rank and fashion, which was | principles of his administration, especiall 
a 


merchant by profession (though of no | after the famous attempt of sir Robert 4 : 
inland 


extensive dealings) and of the great offices in | to turn the collection of some of the 
the city, all of which he had passed through ; | duties inte an excise, which sir John Batnard 
but his consideration arose from bis own in- | had much contributed to defeat; and sir Ro- 
itasic worth and abilities, unassisted by any | bert Walpole’s manner of debating a scheme, 
collateral advantages whatsoever. For he had | the other had proposed, to reduce the interest 
heither birth, alliances, riches, or stations in the | of the public debt to 3 per cent. of both which 
goremment to forward him, but was himself, | I shall speak more particularly very soon. 
fever any man was, the worker out of his true | And here it must he confessed, that his oppos- 
fame. Nor had he the advantages of Jearning, | ing the measures of the government was more 
loguage, or manner to ornament or set off | constant and settled, and had more of intem- 
his uatural or acquired endowments, the latter | perance in it towards sir Robert Walpole, than 
of which lay chiefly in the knowledge of trade, | can seem well to consist with the description I 
is foundation and extent, and of the whole | have before given of this gentleman. 
circle of taxes, funds, money, aud credit. In ‘¢ But among all his great qualities he had 
tll which he had more sagacity, acuteness, | some blemishes, rather from his constitution, 
force, and closeness of argumentation, better | however, than his will and design. He was of 
and more practicable notions, than almost any | a very warm temper, too soon wrought up to 
man T ever knew, with a disinterestedness as | passion, and when under that operation, was 
to himself, that no temptation of the greatest | often deprived of his judgment, and even of his 
= or very high stations Nad such he might | usual discernment. He was likewise too per- 
ve had) could have drawn him from the very | severing and tenacious of his opinions, and 
retired and humble life he generally chose to | when in the wrong, would shift and refine, and 
lead, not only for the sake of his health, but | subtilize so much to save himself in ‘his dis- 
the content of his mind iu a moderate habita- | puting, that, in some instances, with those who 
usa, in a neighbouring village te London, from | did not know him well, it created some unkind 
whence he only came, as he was occasionally | suspicions of his sincerity ; but all that, I am 
called to any business of importance in the city | satisfied, was more owing to the narrowness of 
o in parliament ; in the first of which, he was ' the company he kept, and the lead he always 
4 creat magistrate, and in the other, of true | had in their conversations, which usually be- 
weght and intluence. He was hesides, of a | gets impatience of contradiction, and a love of 
very regular and religious life, without show | disputing for the sake of victory, than to any 
or affectation, as in his public deportment, he fixed intention of imposing upon or deceiving 
seemed to have made the best principles of; his audience. He had also that regard for the 
both parties, to be the guide of. his political |! city of London, and the profession of mer- 


eee, 


woe 


acting: so that be was in truth, one of the | chants, and that warmth for their interests, and — 


greatest examples of private, and in general, | indeed for every person he undertook to serve, 


see virtue that this ave has produced ; | that on some occasions, it has threw him into 
had a popularity arising from that, which, | partialities for them that he bimself might not 


. though he did not court or cherish in the way | perceive, though every body else did. He was 


tis nsually got and kept up, was more uni- | nat, perhaps, without his vanity too, and that 
versal and lasting, than that of any man of his | might carry him into a desire of trying his 
ume, manifesting itself in calin aud real in- | skill with sir Robert Walpole in those matters 
sances of esteem, and not in noise and mot, |; in which he was thought to have no equal, and 
which he himself’ would have been the first to | to be sure, he Lad none, unless sir John Bar- 
tuppress. (1764) He. is lately dead in full} nard was the man; I mean in the business of 
posession of this true fame. : _| money and credit, and in this, it was that he 

“ After so mach of the character of sir Jobn | chiefly affected and hurt sir Robert, though 
Barnard, it cannot be supposéd that in his op- | seldom with any real superiority.” Speaker 
pontions to sir Rohert Walpole, he was at all | Onslow’s Remarks on the Conduct ef Oppe-. 
actuated by the spirit of faction; nor do I be- | sition: Coxe’s Walpole, 
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bestow. Indeed, if I had obtained my 


seat here by bribery, or by the illegal and | dreadful light, and have been 


corrupt influence of any great minister, I 
should look upon it in a very different 
light; I should look upon it as one of the 
most disgraceful stations I could be in. 

It has been affirmed by several gentle- 
men, who have spoken on the other side of 
the question, that the longer parjiaments 
continued, the less influence the crown 
had upon them; and for a proof of this, 
they have instanced the’ long parliament 
in king Charles the second’s reign. The 
same gentlemen have likewise asserted, 
that Triennial parliaments would distress 
his Majesty’s government : how these two 
assertions are compatible, I leave to the 
gentlemen themselves to explain; for to 
me it appears impossible that both can be 
true: because if the crown has always the 
less influence in a parliament the longer it 
continues, surely the shortening the time 
of its duration cannot distress any king’s 
government. But as to the long choad 
ment in king Charles’s time, though they 
did not towards the end shew the same 
servile compliance that they had done for 
many years before; yet it is plain, that 
the crown thought that parliament fitter 
for the purposes of the ‘court at that time, 
than they could expect any new parlia- 
ment chosen by the ain to be; other- 
wise, as the king had it in his power, he 
would certainly have dissolved them much 
sooner: and if that long parliament really 
deserved the name usually given to it, we 
must conclude, that their non-compliance 
at last was not owing to their virtue, or 
a want of inclination to receive, but to a 
want of power in the crown to give. The 
peope were not then accustomed to bear 
such heavy burdens, as they do at present ; 
the revenues of the crown were not so 
large, nor the posts sind places at the dis 
posal of the crown so numerous; there 
was not such a numerous standing army 
to support the parliament, in case they had 
gone on in the same servile method ; and 
as the complaints of the people grew loud 
and clamorous, as there was Iittle to be got, 
and a great deal to be apprehended, by the 
continuance of a servile compliance, it is 
very proloable that these were the true 
reasons of that parliament’s becoming at 
last so restive; and if the nation was now 
in the same state it was at that time, I 
should not be half so much afraid of Sep- 
tennial ;»arliaments as I think I have now 
good re:ason to be. : 

The agnimoasities, disputes, and divisions 
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about elections, have been set in the most 
represented 
as so great an inconvenience, that we ought 
to run the risk of having our constitution 
overturned, rather than submit to it. 
But, Sir, can it be imagined that there 
would be the same contention for a seat in 
parliament, which was to continue but for 
one year, or even for three, that there is 
for one which is to continue for seven : 
the example of the city of London plainly 
shews us the contrary. As the common- 
councilmen, and a great many other of- 
ficers in the city are chosen annually, I 
have had occasion to be often present at 
these annual elections, and never could 
find that they were attended with any 
‘great heats and animosities, or with any 
inconvenience ; for after the election is 
over, the contending parties go home, and 
live in the same friendship they did be- 
before: and I am convinced the case would 
be the very same, if annual elections for 
members of this House were restored. 
The same man might perhaps be continued 
and re-chosen every year for many years 
together, probably without any dispute or 
opposition ; but his being liable every year 
to be turned out, would be a continual 
check upon his behaviour, and would make 
him study the interests of the people, in- 
stead of pursuing only some private and 
selfish views of his own. 

Even as elections stand at present, there 
would be no such contentions, nor any 
such heats and animosities as we hear of, 
if they were entirely left to gentlemen who 
have a natural interest in the place: in 
such case, if a candidate found himself de- 
feated by fair means only, and merély by 
the superior interest of his antagonist, it 
would not raise his indignation, it would 
occasion no heats or animosities, he would 
wait with patience for a new opportunity, 
and in the mean time would endeavour to 
recommend himself to his country by acts 
of hospitality and benevolence. It is mi- 
nisters of state intermeddling in elections ; 
it is election-brokers, and such dealers in 
corruption, that occasion all the heats and 
animosities we have: for when a gentle- 
man, of a great natural interest, sees his 
electors obliged by power, or bribed by 
money to vote against him, perhaps in fa- 
vour of an utter stranger, it cannot but 
raise his iadignation : it may indeed justly 
raise his utm st fury and revenge. 

It is certain, Sir, that if the people were 


entirely left to themselves they would, 


without much contention, always chuse 
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those gentlemen, who, by having large 
properties of their own, might be reason- 
ably supposed to be such as would take 
the best care of the peepee of their 
fellow-subjects. But if the people should 
ever begin to see their representatives 
making their seats in parliament places of 

fit, and bartering their votes and their 
texhuaye parliament for posts, places 
and pensions, the people will soon follow 
the example of their representatives, and 
will insist upon sharing with them in the 


profits. Thus by degrees, the minds of’ 


the people will be debauched ;_ they will 
be brought to think, that the selling their 
votes at elections is no crime, the repre- 
sentatives who buy their seats must sell 
their votes ; and at last, all a ay for the 
public good will be generally laid aside by 
all sorts of men. The only effectual 
method, Sir, of preventing this fatal ef- 
fect, isto restore annual elections; for 
then it would be impossible, even for the 
treasury itself (if ever the public money 
should come to be so misapplied ) to issue 
yearly, sums of money sufficient to get 
the better of the natural interest, which 
country gentlemen always have in the 
places where they and their families have 
perhaps for many generations resided. 
The consequence of which will be, that 
none bat country gentlemen, and those 
who have a natural interest in the place, 
will ever appear as candidates; and thus 
neither the morals of the people will be 
debauched, nor their properties plundered, 
nor their liberties destroyed by those elec- 
hon-brokers and ministerial agents, or 
their candidates, who never can be em- 
ployed or set up but for such base pur- 
poses, 

‘As for our credit abroad, which, it is 
pretended, Septennial Parliaments very 
much contribute to, I think it is evident, 
that it has been sinking ever since the Sep- 
tennial law took place; which confirms 
what was justly observed by an honourable 
gentleman, that the credit of the nation 
among foreigners does not depend upon 
the length or shortness of our parliaments, 
but upon that correspondence and con- 
hdence which ought always to be kept u 
between the king and his people. i will 
hot say that this decay of our credit abroad 
has been altogether owing to the Sep- 
tennial law: but I dare say, if our par- 
laments had not been *Septennial, they 
Would probably, before now, have en- 
(ured into the conduct of those who 
we been the causes of this decay; and 
[VOL. IX. ] 
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whatever reasons the decay of our credit 
among foreigners may have been owing to, 

itis now come to so low an ebb, that. we 

really seem to have almost none to lose. 
This, I am sorryto say it, seems to be our 

case at present; and asI think nothing 

can so effectually restore our credit abroad, 

as the restoring our constitution at home, 

I shall therefore give my vote for the 

question. j 


Sir William Yonge stood up, and spoke 
as follows : 


Sir; assure you, I did not sit still be- 
cause I thought much had been said in 
this debate upon one side of the question, 
and nothing upon the other; but because 
after what had been offcred by iny worthy 
friend under the gallery, who spoke early 
in the debate, and the honourable and 
learned gentleman whospoke sometimeago 
against the question, | thought it might be 
looked on as a vanity in me to pretend to 
add any thing to what had been said: In- 
deed I am still of the same opinion, and 
should have continued in my resolution of 
not gwing you any trouble this day, had 
not the honourable gentleman over the 
way thrown out what I take to be a very 
uncandid reflection upon my honourable 
and learned friend. 

_ My learned friend happened to make} 
n observation, which I still think a very: 
js one; he said, that after we are re- | 
urned and have taken our seats in this | 
age we oughtnot any longer to havea 
ependence upon those we represent. , 
This the honourable gentleman laid hold . 
of, he not only called it a new and a very 
extraordinary doctrine; but he dropt an | 
expression such as I think ought not tobe 
made use of in this House: As to the ob- 
servation made by my learned friend, he 
certainly meant, and 1 believe almost every 
gentleman understood him, that after we | 
have taken our seats in this House we 
ought, every one of us, to look upon our- 
selves as one of the represertativcs of the 
whole body of the Commons of England, 
and ought not tohave any particular bias 
for the county, city or borough we repre- 
sent. This, Sir, is so far from being a 
doctrine very extraordinary, or altogether 
new, that 1 wish every gentleman in this 
House would make it a standing rule for 
his conduct; for I cannot help observing, 
that there aresome gentlemen in the House 
who on many occasions confine their 
thoughtstoo much to theparticular county, 
city, or borough they represent: but surely 
[2G] 
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they must be sensible, that many things 
may happen in parliament which may be 
for the interest of the nation in general, 
though they may not perhaps quadrate so 
exactly with the particular interest of 
London, Bristol, Liverpool or other like 
city; and in such a case the gentlemen 
must surely grant, that as members of this 
House, they ought to drop not only their 
dependence upon, but even their concern 
for the sarticwlar city they represent, in 
order to concur with the rest of the mem- 
bers of this House, in what they judge to 
be for the gcneral interest uf the nation. 

This, Sir, I thought myself obliged to 
say in vindication of my learned friend ; 
but as to the question itself, I shall give 
you but very little trouble: for though I 
must do the gentlemen who introduced 
this motion the justice to own, that they 
did it with as much candour, and in as 
pretty a manner, as I ever heard any ques- 
tion introduced in this Honse, yet all the 
arguments they made uce of were so fully 
answered, and the objections against 
their motion stated in so clear a light, by 
the two worthy gentlemen who spoke first 
against their motion, that I cannot agree 
toit: andindeed, as I believe we owe the 
happiness of having the present royal 
family upon the throne, and the liberty of 
debating any question in this House, chiefly 
to the Septennial Law, I shall never agree 
to the repeal of that law, without seeing 
much stronger reasons for it than any I 
have hitherto heard offered. 

One of the great inconveniences said to 
attend Septennial Parliaments is, that they 
heighten and increase those heats and ani- 
mosities which are usually raised among 
the people about the time of elections ; 
but this I cannot agree to, because it is 
well known that those heats and animosi- 
ties rose to us greata height, nay to a 
much greater height, during the continu- 
ance of ‘Triennial Parliaments, ‘than they 
ever did since that time; from whence we 
may observe, that the violence of those 
heats and animosities does not depend upon 
the quick or the slow return of elections, 
but upon the temper of the people at the 
time. In every nation there arises some- 
times a general ferment among the people, 
sometimes without any visible cause, and 
often from causes that are in themselves 
unjust: in this nation, if an election for a 
new parliament should come on when the 
nation is in any such ferment, the heats 
and animosities at that time would certainly 
become extremely violent, nay so violent, 
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as to endanger the peace of the kingdom ; 
and if we had Annual or even Triennial 
Parliaments, no such ferment could ever 
happen but what would probably be at- 
tended with an election, by which the na- 
tion might be involved in such frequent 
disorders and confusions, as might at last 
make us a prey for some foreign enemy ; 
which in’ my opinion, is a danger much 
more to be apprehended, than any danger 
our Constitution can be in from having our 
Parliaments Septennial. 

Another inconvenience is, that Sep- 
tennial Parliaments increase and give en- 
couragements to bribery and corruption. 
That there is bribery and corruption, that 
there always has been bribery and corru 
tion, is a fact I shall not dispute: but, Sir, 
that the increase or decrease of that vice 
depends upon the frequent or the rare return 
of elections, is what I cannot to; for 
I am convinced it will always enend upon 
the virtue of the people in general, and the 
humour they happen to be in at the time. 
I wish bribery and corruption of all kinds 
could be prevented; but the evil I am 
afraid is inevitable: for motwithstanding the 
many express laws against it, notwithstand- 
ing the severe law made but a little while 
ago for preventing it, yet we find that 
methods have been contrived for evading 
all those laws, either by giving great en- 
tertainment and great plenty of victuals, 
or by some more secret and corrupt prac- 
tices, so that the only way to prevent the 
growth of this evil, is to preserve the virtue. 
of the people, and I believe the best 
way to preserve the virtue of the people. 
is to give them as few opportunities as 
pose for being vicious : from whence 

must conclude, that for obviating this 
inconvenience, Septennial Parliaments are 
better than Triennial. . 

-If so many and so great inconveniences 
have been felt all over the nation from 
Septennial Parliaments, if sb great com- 
plaints have been made, it is very strange 
Sir, that no attempt has been made, ever 
since the passing of that Iaw, for the repeal 
of it; but the time now chosen for making 
that attempt, shews plainly with what view 
it is made: it is now the last session of a 
Parliament, a new election must soon 
come on, and as this motion has an ap- 
pearance of popularity among the meaner 
sort of electors, it may be of service to 
some gentlemen at the next elections: 
and as to the contentions about these elec- 
tions beginning so early, I do not know by 
whom they were begun, but I believe they - 
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have been set on foot on purpose ‘to fur- 
nish gentlemen with arguments in this 
day’s debate; and an honourable gentle- 
man has accordingly taken hold of it, and 
has made use of those contentions so early 
begun, as an argument against Septennial 
Parliaments. 
- Another honourable gentleman has given 
usa glorious catalogue, as he was pleased 
to call it, of laws passed by Septennial Par- 
laments ; but I think he ought in a par- 
ticular manner to have guarded against 
utting the Riot Act into that catalogue, for 
knows it was founded on the same mo- 
tive with the Septennial. It was absolute- 
ly necessary for the safety of the govern- 
ment, and it not been for some exe- 
cutions in Fleet-street, in consequence of 
that act, Iam persuaded it would not have 
been possible to have preserved the peace 
ofthe kingdom at that time: and I must 
say, that it is somewhat very strange to 
hear gentlemen arguing against conten- 
tions and riots at elections, and at the same 
time complaining of that law which was 
made for preventing of riots upon any oc- 
casion. Asto the law for regulating trials 
in cases of treason, there was never a more 
reasonable law passed in parliament : is it 
not at all times absolutely inconsistent 
with the safety of the government: nay 
is it not in itself ridiculous, that rebels and 
waitors should be tried by a jury of their 
ewn friends and relations, embarked in 
the same wicked designs, and as much 
disaffected to the government as the pri- 
coners at the bar? Can it be expected that 
such a jury will ever find the prisoners 
guilty? And therefore when whole coun- 
nes had rebelled, what-could have been 
more reasonable, than the sending the 
rebels of those counties to be tried in 
other counties, where an honest and a dis- 
interested jury might be found ; and as that 
was confined to the rebels then in cus- 
tody, or such as should be taken within a 
short time after, I am surprised to hear it 
found fault with. 
_ We have been told, Sir, that the nation 
in general desires the repeal of the Sep- 
tennial law, and that instructions have 
been sent up to several members for that 
Purpose. As to fhe desires of the nation 
m general, it is a fact not easy to be de- 
termined; I do not know but the mob, I 
mean such as have no business with elec- 
tions, may generally desire the repeal of 
this law, because they would then have 
an opportunity of getting drunk, com- 
Mmitting riots, and living idly, much oftener 
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than they have at present; but es to all 
those who have any right to vote at elec- 
tions, I am convinced the generality of 
them desire no such thing. And as for 
those instructions that may have been sent . 
up to members, no man 1s ignorant how 
they are usually obtained: I saw a copy of 
one of them lately in one of our evening 
news-papers, and by the stile of it I may 
leave any gentieman to judge, what sort 
of persons they were who sent it, or rather . 
obtained its being sent. As the memory 
of king William will always, they know, 
be reverenced in England, by all those 
who are attached to the true interest of 
their country, these instructions take par- 
ticular notice, that the Triennial law was 
pee’ in the reign of our great deliverer, 

ing William, of glorious and immortal 
memory; but does not every man, who 
has read the history of his reign, know, 
that that law was promoted by those who 
were perhaps friends to the revolution, 
but enemies to the then administration, 
co-operating with those who were enemics 
to both? - 

In short, Sir, the Septennial law, as 
well as the Riot Act, was passed for the 
safety and establishment of the present — 
government ; and, as I think in my con- 
science, the repeal of either of them would 
endanger the government, I am therefore 
heartily against your question. 


Sir William Wyndham replied : 


Sir; The honourable gentleman who 
spoke last, in vindicating, as he called it, 
his learned friend, threw out a very unfair 
reflection upon the conduct of a worthy 
gentleman under the gallery, whose beha- 
viour in parliament 1 have beenawitness of, 
and I can say without flattery it has been as 
even and as honourable as the behaviour of 
any gentleman in this House; and if the 
honourable gentleman thinks otherwise, I 
dare say he 1s single in his opinion : he is, 
I believe, the only man, either in the 
House or out of it, who thinks so; I wish 
the behaviour of every other gentleman, 
I will not say in this, but in former parlia- 
ments, had been as unexceptionable ; for 
if it had, I am very sure we should have 
had no occasion for this day’s debate. 

The observation made by the learned 
gentleman, which the honourable gentle- 
man took up so much time to explain, was 
without exception; it was just, it was plain, 
and therefore wanted neither an explana- 
tion nora vindication : but, Sir, what the 
worthy gentleman under the gallery, and 
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others as well as he, took notice of, was an 
expression that fell from the learned gen- 
tleman, I dare say, without design : lie 
said that we were to have no dependance 
upon our constituents ; he went further, 
he said it was a dangerous dependance ; 
nay, he went further still, and said it was 
more dangerous than a dependance on the 
crown: this my worthy friend took notice 
of, and with his usual modesty, called it a 
new doctrine. It is, Sir, not only a new 
doctrine, but it is the most monstrous, the 
most slavish doctrine was ever heard, and 
such a doctrine as I hope no man will 
ever dare to support within these walls. I 
am persuaded, Sir, the learned gentlemon 
did not mean what the words he happened 
to make use of may seem to import; for 
though the people of a county, city or 
borough may be misled, and may be in- 
duced to give instructions which are con- 
oy to the true interest of their country, 
yet I hope he will allow, that in times past 
the crown has been oftener misled ; and 
consequently we must conclude, that it is 
more apt to be misled in time to come, 
than we can suppose the people to be. 

As to the contests about the next elec- 
tion, Sir, that they were begun a lone 
while ago, is a certain fact ; but who the 
beginners were, may not be so certain, or 
at least not so generally known : and the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last 
seemed to be ignorant, or indeed rather 
to mistake who were the beginnezs of 
them ; but-if he pleases to look about him, 
he may see one not far distant from him, 
who, by his agents, was the first and the 
principal beginner of them in most parts 
of the kingdom. To see them begin so 
soon, is no new thing, Sir; it is astale mi- 
nisterial artifice; it has been practised 
ever since Septennial Parliaments took 
place, and will be practised as long as the 
continue: ministers of state know well 
how unequal the contention is between a 
country gentleman, who has nothing but 
his own estate (greatly exhausted by the 
many taxes he pays) to depend on, and 
ministerial election-mongers, supplied by 
gentlemen in office, who have for seven 
years been heaping up money for that 
purpose, or perhaps supplied even by the 
public treasure of the nation ; and the 
sooner this contention begins, the greater 
disadvantage the country gentlemen la- 
bour under, the more time those tools of 
corruption ha:e to practise upon the elec- 
tors, and to discover where that money 
may be placed to the best advantage, 
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which is issued for corrupting the people, 
and overturning the constitution: from 
hence it is obvious who have been, and 
who will always be the first beginners of 
such contentions. 

The learned gentleman, as well as some 
others, particularly an honourable gentle- 
man under the ak pee who spoke early in 
the debate, and who indeed said as much, 
and in as handsome a manner as can, in 
my opinion, be said against the question, 
has told us, that our constitution has been 
often varied ; and that there was no time 
when it was such as we ought, or would 
desire, to return to. Sir, it is not to be 
doubted but our constitution has often 
varied, and perhaps there is no time when 
it was without a fault; but I will aflirm, 
that there is no time in which we may not 
find some good things in our constitution : 
there are now, there have been in every 
century some good laws existing : let us 
preserve those that are good; if any of 
them have been abolished, let them be 
restored, and if any of the laws now in 
being are found to be attended with in- 
conveniences, let them be repealed. This 
is what is now desired, this is what the 
people have reason to expect from Parlia« 
ment ; there is nothing now desired but 
what the people have a right to; they 
have now, they always had a right to fre- 
quent new parliaments ; and this right was 
established and confirmed even by the 
Claim of Rights, notwithstanding what the 
learned gentleman has said to the contrary. 
At the time of the revolution, nay at the 
okey time, at all times, the word Par- 
iament, in the common way of speaking, 
comprehends all the sessions held from 
one election to another : that this is the 
common meaning of the word, I appeal to 
every gentleman in this House; and for 
this reason those patriots, who drew up 
our Claim of Rights, could not imagine 
that it was necessary to put in the word 
‘ new :’ they could not so much as dream 
that the two words, Frequent Parliaments 
would afterwards be interpreted to mean, 
frequent sessions of parliament; but the 
lawyers, who are accustomed to confound 
the sense of the plainest words, immedi- 
ately found out, that a session of Parlia- 
ment was a Parliament, and that therefore 
the words frequent Parliaments, meant 
only frequent sessions. ‘This quirk the 
lawyers found out immediately after the 
revolution; this quirk the courtiers at 
that time caught hold of; and this set the 
people anew upon the vindication of their 
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vivhts, Which they obtained by the Tri- 
enutal Bul ; by that Bill the right of the 
peuple to frequent new parliaments, was 
established in such clear terms as not to be 
misunderstood ; and God forgive them 
who consented to the giving it up. 

Tam extremely surprised, Sir, to hear 
_ it said, that the ‘Triennial Bill was intro- 
duced by the enemies to the revolution. 
I will not say, that it was introduced by 
the courtiers at that time; we seldom see 
such bills introduced by such gentlemen ; 
but does not every body know, that it 


was my lord Somers who was the chief | 


promoter of that bill, and that most of 
those who supported him in it, were gen- 
tlemen who had been deeply concerned in 
bringing about the revolution? It is true, 
the. courtiers opposed it, and even King 
William himself, by the advice of some 
wicked mimisters, refused to pass it the 
rst time it was offered ; but when it came 
back egain to him, he was better advised ; 
and if he had not passed it, he had not 
done what he ought to do, he had not 
done all he came to do; nor that which 
when he came he promised to do, which 
was to restore the people to the full 
enjoyment of all their rights and privi- 
eS. 3 
To pretend, Sir, that the Triennial Bill 
vas introduced with a view of distressing 
King William’s government, is really 
casting a reflection upon his government : 
for to tell us, that the people’s claiming 
those rights, which he came to establish, 
was a distressing of his government, is to 
tell us, that his government was contrary 
_ lo the rights of the people, which is, in my 
pinion, a very high reflection, and such a 
one as the gentlemen, who teil us so, 
would ‘not patiently hear cast upon that 
reign by others. The other pretence, that 
fnenntal parliaments were the cause of 
his putting an end to the war, or of that 
treaty which was so much complained of, 
is, Tam sure, as groundless; for the second 
War was begun and carried. on with great 
success, under the influence of Triennial 
parliaments, till the balance of power was 
ully and 80 firmly established, that France 
ie Hever since endeavoured to make the 
fast incroachment upon any of her 
neighbours: what some late measures 
ty encourage her to do hereafter, I shall 
| ae pretend to determine ; but this nation 
iy ‘vcr since that time enjoyed what I 
ee a mney call a profound tranquillity, 
Me . » if the Triennial law had remained 
orce, we would, I believe, have made a 
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‘much better use of, than we now seem to 
‘have done. 

The learned gentleman has told us, 
That the Septennial law is a proper me- 
; dium between the unlimited power of 
the crown, and the limiting that power too 
much; but, Sir, before he had fixed upon 
this as a medium, he should first have dis- 
covered to us the two extremes. I will 
readily allow, that an unlimited power in 
the crown, with respect to the continuing 
of parliaments, is one extreme; but the 
other I cannot really find out: for 1 am 
very far from thinking, that the power of 
the crown was too much limited by the 
Triennial law, or that the happiness of the 
nation was any way injured by it, or can 
ever be injured by frequent elections. As 
to the power of the crown, it is very certain, 
that as long as the administration of publi¢ 
affairs is agreeable to the generality of the 
people, were they to chuse a new parlia- 
ment every year, they would chuse such 
representatives as would most heartil 
concur in every thing with such an admi- 
nistration ; so that even an annual parlia- 
ment could not be any limitation of the 
just power of the crown ; and as to the hap- 
piness of the nation, it is certain, that gen- 
tlemen will always contend with more heat 
and animosity about being members of a 
Jong parliament, than abou: being mem- 
bers of a short one: and therefore the 
elections for a Septennial Parliament must 
always disturb the peace, and injurc the | 
happiness of the nation, more than the — 
elections for an Annual or Triennial Par- 
liament. Of this the elections in the are 
of London, mentioned. by my worthytriend, 
are an evident demonstration. 

As to the elections coming on when the 
nation is in a ferment, it is so far from being 
an objection to. frequent elections, that it 
is in my opinion, Sir, a strong argument in 
favour of them; because it is one of the 
chief supports of the freedom of the nation. 
It is plain, that the people seldom or ever 
were in @ ferment, but when incroach- 
ments were made _ upon their rights and 
privileges ; and when any such are made, 
It is very proper, nay it Is even necessary, 
that the people should be allowed to. pro- 
ceed to a new election, in order that they 
may chuse such representatives as will do 
them justice, by punishing those who have 
been making incroachments upon them ; 
otherwise one of these two effects may 
very probably ensue: either the ferment 
will break out into an open insurrection, 
or the incroachment thet has been made, 
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may happen to be forgot before a new 
election comes on; and then the invaders 
of the people’s rights will have a much 
better lay for getting such a new parlia- 
ment chosen, as will not only free them 
from all punishment, but will confirm the 
incroachments that have been made, and 
encourage the making of new. Thus the 
rights of the people may be nibbled and 
curtailed by piece-meal, and ambitious 
criminals may at last get themselves so 
firmly seated, that it will be out of the 
power of the people to stop their career, 
or to avoid the chains which they are pre- 
ing. 
PoNee Sir, to return to the power of 
the crown, which the learned gentleman 
has told us was too much limited by 
the triennial law; I think I have made it 
plain, that the just power of the crown 
cannot possibly be limited by frequent 
elections, and consequently could not be 
too much limited by the Triennial law ; 
but by long parliaments the crown may be 
enabled to assume, and to make use of an 
unjust power. By our constitution the 

y ome method we have of vindicating 
our rights and privileges against the in- 
croachments of ambitious ministers is by 
parliament; the only way we have of rec- 
tifying a weak or wicked administration, 
is by parliament; the only effectual way 
we have of bringing high and powerful 
criminals to condign punishment, is by 
eaegnaas But if ever it should come to 

in the power of the administration to 
have a majority of this House depending 
upon the crown, or to get a majority of 
such men returned, as the representatives 
of the people, the parliament will then 
stand us in no stead: It can answer none 
of these great purposes ; the whole nation 
may be convinced of the weakness or the 
wickedness of those in the administration; 
and yet it may be out of the nation’s power, 
in a legal way, to get the fools turned out, 
or the knaves hanged. 

This misfortune, Sir, can be brought 
upon us by nothing but by bribery and 
corruption; and thercfore there is nothing 
we ought to guard more watclifully against. 
And an honourable gentleman who spoke 
some time ago, upon the same side with 
me, has so clearly demonstrated, that the 
elections for a septennial parliament are 
more liable to be influenced by corruption, 
than those for a triennial, that J am sur- 
prised his argument should be mistaken, or 
not comprehended; but it sccms the most 
certain maxims, the plainest truths, are 
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now to be controverted or denied. It has 
been laid down as a maxin, and I think it 
is a most infallible maxim, that a man will 
cuntend with more heat and vigour for a 
ost, either of honour or profit, which he 
is to hold for a long term, than he will do 
for one he is to hold for q short term: this 
has been controverted. It has been laid 
down as a maxim, aad I think equally in- 
fallible, that a hundred guineas 1s a more 
powertul bribe than fifty ;, this has been 
dened: yet nevertheless, I must beg 
leave to push this argument a little further. 
Let us suppose, Sir, a gentleman at the 
head of the administration, whose only 
safety depends upon corrupting the mem- 
bers of this House. This may now be only 
& supposition, but it is certainly such a one 
as may happen; and if ever it should, let 
us see whether sucha minister might not 
promise himself more success in a septen- 
nial, than he could in a triennial parlia- 
ment. It is an old maxim, that every man 
has his price, if you can but come up to it. 
This, ‘a hope, does not hold true of every 
man; but I am afraid it too generall 
holds true; and that of a great many it 
may hold true, is what, I believe, was never 
doubted of; though I don’t know but it 
may now likewise be denied: however, let 
us suppose this distressed minister apply- 
ing to one of those men who has a price, 
and is a member of this House; in order 
to engage this member to vote as he shall 
direct him, he offers him a pension of 1 ,O0O/. 
avear: ifit be but atriennial parliament, 
will not the member cinediatel consider 
within himself, if I accept of this pension, 
and vote according to direction, I shall lose 
my character in the country, I shall lose 
my seat in parliament the next election, 
and my pension will then of course be at 
an end; so that by turning rogue I shall 
get but 3000/. this 1s not worth my while ? 
and so the minister must either offer him, 
Perna, the double of that sum, or other- 
wise he will probably determine against 
being corrupted; but if the parlament 
were septennial, the same man might per- 
haps say within himself, I am now in for 
seven years; by accepting of this pension, 
I shall have at least 7,000/. This will set 
me above contempt; and if Tam turned 
out at next election, I do not value it, I 
will take the money in the mean time. Is 
it not very natural to suppose all this, Sir; 
and, does not this evidently shew, that a 
wicked minister cannot corrupt a triennial 
parliament with the same moncy with 
which he may corrupt a septeunial ? 
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gentleman who has purchased, and thereby 
nade himself member for a borough, at 
the rate of, perhaps, 1,500/. besides tra- 
telling charges, and other little expences : 
suppose the minister ‘offers him a pension 
of 00L.a year to engage his vote, will not 
he n y consider, if it be a triennial 
parliament, that if he cannot a higher 
pension he will lose money by being a 
member; and surely, if he be a right. bur- 
gess, he will resolve not to sell at all, rather 
than sell his commodity for less than it 
cost him; and if he finds he cannot sell at 
all, he will probably give over standing a 
candidate again upon such footing; by 
which not only he, but many others, will 
be mduced to give over dealing in cor- 
tupting the electors at the next election. 

But in case of a septennial parliament, 
vill he not then probably accept of the 
5001. pension, if he be one of those men 
that has a price ? because he concludes, 
that for 1,500/. he may always secure his 
election; and every parliament will put 
near 2,000. in his pocket, besides reim- 
bursing him all his charges. After viewing 
the present question in this light, is it possi- 
ble, Sir, not to conclude, that septennial 
parliaments, as well as the elections for 
such, must always be much more liable to 
beinfuenced by corruption, than triennial, 
or the electiens for triennial? 

For my own part, Sir, I have been often 
chosen; I have sat in parliament above 
these twenty years; and I can say with 
truth, that neither at my election, nor af- 
ter my return, no man ever dared to at- 
tempt to let me know what is meant by 
bribery and corruption; but Iam sorr 
tohear the impossibility of preventing it 
mentioned, and mentioned too, Sir, within 
these walls. The honourable gentleman 
¥ho spoke last, told us the evil of corrup- 
tion was inevitable. ItI were so unhappy 
ato think so, I should look upon my coun- 
tryto be in the most melancholy situation. 
Perhaps it may be the way of thinking 
among those he keeps company with; but I 
thank God I have a better opinion of my 

en; and since it appears to be a 
way of thinking among some gentlemen, it 
ishigh time for us to contrive some mcthod 
of putting it out of their power to corrupt 
the virtue of the people; for we may de- 
pend upon this as a certain maxim, that 
those who think they cannot gain the aflec- 
tions of the people, will endeavour to pur- 
chase their prostitution; and the best way 
toprevent the success of their endeavours, 
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is to raise the price so high as to put it out 
of the power of any man, or of any set 
of men to come up toit. Ifa parliament is 
to be purchased, if elections are to be 
purchased, it is nffifest the corrupting 
of triennial must, upon the whole, cost a 
great deal more than the corrupting of 
septennial elections or parliaments: there- 
fore, in order to put it out of the power of 
any man, or of any administration, to pur- 
chase the prostitution of a parliament or 
of the people, let us return to triennial 
parliaments ; and if that will not do, let us 
return to annual elections, which, I am 
very certain, would renter the practice of 
corruption impossible. This, Sir, is now 
the more necessary, because of the many 
new posts and places of oe which the 
crown has at its disposal, and the great 
civil-list settled spouts present Majesty, 
and which will probably be continued to 
his successors. This, I say, urges the 
necessity for frequent new parliaments; 
because the crown has it now more in their 
power than formerly, to seduce the people, 
or the 2 Heap of the people, in 
case any future administration should find 
it necessary for their own safety to do so. 

That the increase or decrease of corrup- 
tion at elections, or in parliament, must 
always depend upon the increase or de- 
crease of virtue among the people, I shall 
readily grant; but it is as certain, that the 
virtue of almost every particular man de- 
pends upon the temptations that are 
thrown in his way; and according to the 
quantity of virtue he has, the guantity of 
temptation must be raised, so as at last 
to make, it an overbalance for his virtue. 
Suppose then, Sir, that the generality of 
the electors in England have virtue cnough 
to withstand a temptation of five guineas 
each, but not virtue enough to withstand 
a temptation of ten guineas, one with ano- 
ther. Is it not then much more probable, 
that the gentlemen who deal in corruption, 
may be able to raise as much money, once 
every seven years, as will be sufficient to 
give ten guineas each, one with another, to 
the generality of the electors, than that 
they will be able to raise such a sum 
once in every three years? And is it not 
from thence certain, that the virtue of the 
people in general is in greater danger of 
being destroved by Septennial than by 
Triennial parliaments? To suppose, Sir, 
that every man’s vote at an clection is like 
a commedity which must be sold at the 
market price, is really to suppose that no 
man has any virtue at all; for I will aver, 
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that when once a man resolves to sell his | were always troublesome, often dangerous 
vote at any rate, he has then no virtue | to ministers, therefore ey avoided the 
left, which, 1 hope is not ‘the case with | calling of any such as much as possible: 
many of our electors; and therefore the | but though the crown did not then want 
only thing we are to apprehend is, lest so | frequent supplies, the people frequently 
high a price should be offered as may | wanted a redress of grievances, which 
tempt thousands to sell, who hed never be- | could not be obtained but by parliament ; 
fore any thoughts of carrying such a com- | therefore the only complaint then was, that 
modity to market. This, Sir, is the fatal | the crown did not call any parliament at 
event we are to dread, and it is much | all, or did not allow them to sit long 
more to be dreaded from Septennial than | enough: this was the only complaint, and 
from Triennial Parliaments, If we have | to remedy this, it was thought sufficient to 
therefore any desire to preserve the virtue | provide for having frequent parliaments, 
of our people; if we have any desire to pre- | every one of which, it was presumed, was 
serve our constitution; if we have any de- | always to be a new parliament; for it is 
sire to peserve our liberties, our properties, | well known, that the method of proroga- 
and every thing that can be dear to a free | tion was of old very rarely made use of, 
people, we ought to restore the Triennial | and was first mtroduced by those who 
aw; and if that be found to be insignifi- | were attempting to make encroachments 
upon tlie rights of the people. 
But now, Sir, the case is alcered; the 
The learned gentleman spoke of the | crown, either by ill management, or by 
rerogative of the crown, and asked us, If | prodigality and profuseness to its favou- 


cant, we ought to abolish prorogations, and 

it had lately been extended beyond those | rites, has spent or granted away all that 
| 
| 


return to annual elections. 


bounds prescribed to it by law. Sir, I | estate; and the public expence is so much 
will not say that there has been lately any | enlarged, that the crown must have annual 
attempts to extend it beyond the bounds supplies, and is therefore under the neces- 

rescribed by law ; but I will say, that those | sity of having the parliament meet every 
bounds have been of late so vastly enlarged | year; but as new clections are always 
that there seems to be no great occasion | dangerous as well as troublesome to minis- 
for any such attempt. What are the | ters af state, they are for having them as 
many penal laws made within these forty | seldom as possible; so that the complaint 
years, but so many extensions of the pre- | is not now for want of frequent meetings 
rogative of the crown, and as many dimi- | or sessions of parliament, but against hav- 
nutions of the liberty of the subject? And | ing the same parliament continued too 
whatever the necessity was that brought |long. This is the grievance now com- 
us into the enacting of. such laws, it was a | plained of; this is what the people desire ; 
fatal necessity ; it has greatly added to the | this is what they have a righe to have re- 
power of the crown, and particular care | dressed. ‘The members of parliament may 
ought to be taken not to throw any | for one year be looked on us the real and 
more weight into that scale. Perhaps the | true representatives of the people; but 
enacting of several of those penal laws | when a minister has seven years to prac- 
might have been avoided ; I am persuaded | tise upon them, and to feel their pulses, 
the enacting of the law relating to trials | they may be induce to forget whose repre- 
for treason, not only might, but ought to | sentatives they are; they may throw off 
have been avoided, for though it was but | all dependance upon their electors, and 
a temporary law, it was a dangerous pre- | become dependants upon the crown, or 
cedent; and the rebellion was so far from | rather upon the minister for the time 
being general in any county as not to | being, which tie learned gentleman has 
leave a sufficient number of faithful sub- ; most ingenuously confessed to us, he thinks 
jects for trying those who had com- | lessdangerous than a dependance upon 
mitted acts of treason within the county. | his electors. 

In former times the crown had a large | We have been told, Sir, in this House, 
estate of its own; an estate suflicient for | that no faith is to be given to prophecies, 
supporting the dignity of the crown; and | therefore I shall not pretend to prophesy: 
as we had no standing armies, nor any | but I may mippoe a casc, which, though 
great fleets to provide tor, the crown did | it has not yet happened, inay possibly hap- 
not want frequent supplies; so that they | pen. Let us then suppose, Sir, a man 
were not under any necessity of calling | abandoned toallnotions of virtue or honour, 
frequent parliaicnis; and as parliaments | of no great family, and of buta mean for- 
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tune, raised tobe chief ministerof state, by 
the concurrence of many whimsical events ; 
_afraid or unwilling to trust any but crea- 
tures of his own making, and most of 
them equally abandoned to all notions of 
virtue or honour; ignorant of the true 
interest of his country, and consulting 
nothing but that of enriching and ag- 
atu himself and his favourites ; in 
oreign atkuirs trusting none but such whose 
education makes it impossible for them to 
have such knowledge orsuch qualifications 
as can either be of service to theircountry, 
or give any weight or credit to their ne- 
gociations : Let us suppose the true in- 
terest of the nation by such means neg- 
lected or misunderstood, her honour and 
credit lost, her trade insulted, her mer- 
chants plundered and her sailorsmurdered ; 
and all these things overlooked, only for 
fear his administration should be en- 
dangered: Suppose him next possessed of 
great wealth, the plunder of the nation, 
mith a parliament of his own chusing, most 
of their seats purchased, and their votes 
bought at the expence of the public trea- 
sure: In such a parliament, let us suppose 
attempts made to enquire intohis conduct, 
ortorelieve the nation from the distress 
he has brought upon it; and when lights 
proper for attaining those ends are called 
or, not perhaps for the information of 
the particular gentlemen who call for them, 
but because nothing can he done in a par- 
liamentary way, till these things be in a 
proper way laid before parliament; sup- 
pose these lights refused, these reasonable 
requests rejected by a corrupt majority of 
his creatures, whom he retains in daily pay, 
or engages in his particular interest, by 
granting themthose posts and places which 
ought never to be given to any but 
for the good of the public: Upon this 
scandalous victory, let us suppose this 
chief minister atoning himself in de- 
ances, because he finds he has got a par- 
liament, like a packed jury, ready to ac- 
quit him at all adventures : Let us farther 
Suppose him arrived to that degree of in- 
so/ence and arrogance, as to domincer over 
all the men of ancient families, all the men 
of sense, figure or fortune in the nation; 
and as he has no virtue of his own ridi- 
culing it in others, and endeavouring to 
estroy or corrupt it in all. | 
am still not prophesying, Sir, I am 
only suppesing; and the case I am going 
ot Suppose | hope never will happen: but 
such a minister and such a_parlia- 


ment, let us suppose a rince upon the 
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throne, either for want of true information, 
or for some other reason, ignorant and 
unacquainted with the inclinations and 
the interest of his people, weak, and hur- 
ried away by unbounded ambition and in- 
satiable avarice : This case, Sir, has never 
yet happencd in this nation; I hope, I say, 
it will never exist ; but as it is possible it 
may, could there any greater curse hap- 
pen to anztion, than sucha prince on the 
throne, advised and solely advised by such 
@ minister, and that minister supported by 
such a parliament. The nature of man- 
kind cannot be altered by human laws, 
the existence of such a prince, or such 
a minister we cannot prevent by act of 
parliament, but the existence of such a 
parliament I think we may; and as such 
a parliament is much more likely to exist, 
and may do more mischief while the Sep- 
tennial Law remains in force, than if it 
were repealed, therefore I am most heartily 
for the repeal of it. 


Mr. Henry Pelham spoke next against. 


the motion : 


Sir; The honourable gentleman who 
spoke last, ashe always guards what he 
says, and speaks with so much decency, 
that no notice can be taken of it in a par- 
liamentary way, so in the last suppositions 
he was pleased to make, he observed so 
much caution, that no observations can 
be made on any thing he said, as being 
contrary to the orders of this House ; yet 
whatever suppositions he may please to 
make with respect to ministers, I think he 
ought not to proceed any higher, and 
therefore I wish he had spared the last ; 
However, Sir, as these suppositions, and 
indeed every other supposition I have 
heard, are all imaginary, I shall take no 
farther notice of them: They were cer- 
tainly foreign to the question in debate,. 
and had, I think, been better let alone. 

As to the contentions about elections, I 
shall not pretend, Sir, to determine by 
whom they were begun, but'I think I can 
easily account for their having been begun 
at the time they were, and thatina method 
very different from that laid down by the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last: It 
is well-known what/a spirit, if not of dis- 
affection, Iam sure I may say of distrac- 
tion, was artfully raised during last session 
of parliament, in most parts of this nation, 
by the misrepresentation of an affair, be- 
fore it was well understood, and which 
when it came to be explained could no 
way bearthe meaning they put upon it: | 
[2] 
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This was thought a proper opportunity, by 
those who raised that spirit, to work upon 
the passions of the people, in order to gain 
their favour, and to engage their votes, 
neither of which they knew they had any 
chance for in any other way; and this, 
Sir, I really believe, was the reason why 
the contentions about elections began so 
early in most parts of the kingdom; so 
that if the gentleman meant my honour- 
able friend by me, he was very much mis- 
_ taken; butit he look another way, and 

that within his view, he may find out the 
first chief beginner of all these disturbances. 

As to the question itselt, Sir, as I did 
not intend to have troubled you in this 
debate, and as the question has been al- 
sin so fully, and so handsomely opposed 
by the honourable gentleman under the 
gallery, and by several others, I shall only 
say in general, that as I am not sensible 
of any inconvenience that attends Septen- 
nial parliaments, but what would in a much 
ee decree attend Triennial, and as we 

ow from experience, that too frequent 
elections kcep the nation in a continual 
ferment, and always must expose us to the 
many evils that ensue from faction and 
sedition, therefore I shall give my vote 
against the question. 


Mr. William Pulteney rose up, and said : 


Sir ; I intended from the beginning, to 
have spoke in this debate; but as I now 
speak so late in it, I can have but little 
hew to offer, the gentlemen who have 
spoken before me, have almost entirely 
exhausted the argument; ard I am sure, 
if those who have heard the debate are to 
be determined, as I hope they will, by 
what has becn offered for and against the 
jucstion, it will hardly bear a division. 
luwever, as I voted for this bill on a 
former occasion, and as the principal, and 
indeed the only motive, hich made me do 
so, now no longer subsists, I think myself 
obliged thus publicly to declare, that I 
am now as zealous to have it repealed, as 
I then was to have it enacted. Whena 
country, or the government of a country, 
is in any imminent danger, it ofven hap- 
pens, that people think regulations neces- 
sary, which when the danger is over, ap- 
pear to be attended with as pernicious 
cons-quences, as that very danger which 
they were made to prevent ; and in such a 
case, surely every honest man must be as 
fond of having them abolished, as ever he 
was of having them established. 

Lhe honourable gentleman who spoke 
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last, though he let drop some expression 
with relation to that contention alread 

begun about our ensuing elections, which- 
I might take some notice of, yet as he 
generally speaks with very great candour, 
I think it would be too severe not to par- 
don any slip he may have made in that re- 
spect. But as to the spirit raised in the 
nation last session of parliament, whicls 
he says was raised by misrepresentation, 
and was pleased to call a spirit, if not of 
disaffection, atleast of distraction, I donot 
know, but it may have been represented 
as such in another place; and whether that 
was a misrcpresentation, I shall leave to 
the world to judge. But of all misrepre- 
sentations, I will say, the most criminal 18 
that of misrepresenting to the King the 
true sentiments and real inclinations of his 
people; for, however much some gentle- 
men may find their interest in it, I am 
sure it is not their duty to do so: but I 
hope his present Majesty will always be 
able to distinguish, and it is the duty of 
parliament to inform him howto distinguish 
between disaffection to his government, 
and disaffection to his minister. If the 
honourable gentleman thinks, that the af- 
fair which occasioned the rise of that 
spirit, was at first misrepresented, or that 
it gained any advantage by being fully ex- 
plained, he is, in the opinion of, I believe, 
much the greatest part of the nation, vastly 
mistaken ; for, the more seriously that af- 
fair has been considered, the more fully it 
has been explained, the more horrible it 
has appeared: so that the spirit, which 
was raised in opposition to it, was so far 
from being unjustly, or groundlessly raised, 
that I beiieve it would have been for the 
advantage of the nation, that a new elec- 


‘tion had come on, when that spirit was Mm 


its greatest vigour; and I hope it will not 
altogether subside, till the people have 
fully secured their liberties against all such 
attcmpts for the future. 

To imagine, Sir, that frequent elections 
should ever become the cause of faction 
and sedition, 18, in my opinion, something 
very extraordinary; for it is certain, that 
seditions have always proceeded from a 
general discontent among the people, and 
a long disappointment of meeting in & 
legal way, with that redress which they had 
redson to expect; and till this discontent 
becomes violent as well as general, no 
faction wili ever break out into sedition: 
then indeed faction begins to change its 
nome, and those men, who at first perhaps 


with justice were charged with being 
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factious, become then the patrons and the 
protectors of the rights of the people, and 
of the liberties of their country; for no- 
thing can be called faction, but when a set 
ef men combine and unite together against 
awise and a just government, which no 
government can be, that disobliges and ir- 
nitates the generality of the peaple. The 
certain and the only way therefore of pre- 
venting sedition, and disappointing faction, 
is to give the people trequent opportuni- 
ties of representing their grievances, and 
obtaining redress in that legal way which 
is prescribed by the constitution of their 
country. Such a way ougit certainly to 
be established, and is established in eve 
wise constitution ; otherwise the people wi 
seek that by sedition, which they find they 
cannot obtain by law; and the method 
which is established by our constitution, is 
by a parliament chosen by tle free and 
uncorrupted voice of the people; there- 
fore in order to avoid sedition, every thing 
ought to be carefully avoided, which may 
tend to the interrupting the free choice of 
the people; and the oftener this choice is 
made, the better our country is guarded 
against sedition ; because in a long parlia- 
ment the people may in the beginning of 
it be disobliged ; they may despair of ob- 
taining redress from that parliament, and 
before the end their discontents may be- 
come so violent, as to break out in seditions 
and insurrections. 

Faction and sedition, Sir, are two words 
that have always been made use of by the 
advocates for arbitrary power, in order to 
induce the people to give up those privi- 
leges upon which their liberties depended, 
or to divert them from reassuming, or vin- 
dicating those which had been before 
foolishly given up, or unjustly usurped and 
taken hom them; but it is to be hoped, 
those two hideous words will never in this 
country have the desired effect. It has 
been already fully shewn, that the elections 
for a long parliament must always be at- 
tended with more violent heats and animo- 
sities than the election for a short, conse- 
quently the country must always be more 
exposed to factions and seditions by the 
former, than by the latter: I donot know, 
but the election for a parliament may come 
at last to be like the election of a king of 
Poland ; it may be always attended with a 
civil war, perhaps with an unwelcome visit 
from some of our neighbou?s. ‘Therefore 

| if the fears of faction and sedition be any 
| argument against frequent elections, as good 
, 1 argument may from thence be drawn 
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against electing any new parliament at all ; 
so that I do not know but I may see a pro- 
position made for continuing our seats in 
this House for life; and after that, it may 
be thought proper to make a law for trans- 
mitting them to our heirs, nay even to our 
executors or administrators. 

An honourable gentleman seemed much 
surprised that the Riot-Act should have 
been mentioned upon this occasion, or that 
any gentlemanshouldhave the least thought 
of having it repealed. Sir, I declare, upon 
my honour, that of all the actions I ever 
did in my life, there is not one I more 
heartily and sincerely repent of, than my 
voting for the passing of that law. I be- 
lieve I am as little suspected of disaffection 
to his Majesty or his Emily as any man im 
the kingdom ; it was my too great zeal for 
his illustrious family transported me to give 
that vote, for which I am tow heartily 
grieved: but even then I never imagined 
it was to remain a law tor ever; no, Sir! 


This government is founded upon resis- 


tance; it was the principle of resistance 
that brought about the revolution, which 
cannot be justified upon any other princi- 
ple. Is then passive obedience and non- 
resistance to be established by a perpetual 
law, by a law the most severe and the most 
arbitrary in England, and that under a 
government which owes its very being to 
resistance ? Thehonourable gentleman who 
first mentioned it said very right, it is a 
scandal it should remain in our statute 
books; and I will say, they are no friends 
to his Majesty or to his government who 
desire it should ; for it destroys that prin- 
ciple upon which is founded one of his best 
titles to the crown: while this remains a 
law, we cannot well be called a free people ; 
a little justice of the peace, assisted per- 
haps by a cat ee and a parcel of hire- 
lings, may almost at any time have the 
lives of twenty gentlemen of the best fami- 
lies in England in his power. 

As to bribery and corruption, Sir, it has 
been so fully and so clearly demonstrated 
that Septennial Parliaments are more liable 
than Triennial to be influenced by such 
base methods, that I shall conclude with 


observing what every gentleman I believe . 


is sensible of: it is come to a most into- 
lerable height; in many, nay in most parts 
of our constitution, we are sunk to the 
lowest and vilest dregs of corruption ; and 
if some extraordinary event donot prevent 
it, our constitution will soon be irrecovera- 
bly lost. 
Sir Robert Walpole replied: 


NE no 
a 
ne, 
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Sir; I do assure you, I did not intend to 
have troubled you in this debate, but such 
incidents now yenerally happen towards 
the end of our debates, nothing at all re- 
lating to the subject, and gentlemen make 
such suppositions, meaning some person, 
or perhaps, as they say, nu person now in 
being, and talk so much of wicked minis- 
ters, domineering ministers, ministers 
pluming themseives in defiances, which 
terms, and such like, have been of late so 
much made use of in this House, that if 
they really mean nobody either in the 
House or out of it, yet it must be supposed 
they at least mean to call upon some gen- 
tleman in this House to nae them a re- 
ply: and therefore 1 hope I may be allow- 
ed to draw a picture in my turn; and I 
may likewise say, that I do not mean to 
give a description of any particular person 
now in being. When gentlemen talk of 
ministers abandoned to all sense of virtue 
or honour, other gentlemen may, I am 
‘sure, with equal justice, and, I think, more 
justly, speak of anti-ministers and mock 
pars who never had either virtue or 

onour, but in the whole course of their 
Opposition are actuated only by motives of 
envy, and of resentment against those who 
may have disappointed them in their views, 
or may not perhaps have complied with all 
their desires. 7 

But now, Sir, let me too suppose, and 
the House being cleared, I am sure no 
person that hears me can come within the 
description of the person I am to suppose : 
Jet us suppose in this, or in some other un- 
fortunate country, an anti-minister, who 
thinks himself a person of so great and ex- 
tensive parts, and of so many eminent 
qualifications, that he looks upon himself 
as the only person in the kingdom capable 
to conduct the public affairs of the na- 
tion, and theretore christening every other 
gentleman, who has the honour to be em- 
ployed in the administration, by the name 
of blunderer: suppose this fine gentleman 
lucky enough to have gained over to his 
party some persons really of fine parts, of 
ancient families, and of great fortunes, and 
others of desperate views, arising trom 
disappointed and malicious hearts; all 
these gentlemen, with respect to their po- 
litical behaviour, moved by him, and by 
him solely ; all they say either in private 
or public, being only a repetition of the 
words he nas put into their mouths, and a 
spitting out of that venom which he has 
infused into them ; and i we may sup- 


pose this leader not really liked by any, 
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even of those who so blindly follow him, 
and hated by all the rest of mankind : we 
will suppose this Anti-minister to be ina 
country where he really ought not to be, 
and where he could not have been but by 
an effect of too much goodness and mercy, 
yet endeavouring with all his might, and 
with all his art, to destroy the fountain 
from whence that mercy flowed : in that 
country, suppose him continually con- 
tracting friendships and familiarities with 
the ambassadors of those princes, who at 
the time happen to be most at enmity 
with hisown. And if at any time it should 
happen to be for the interest of any of 
those foreign ministers to have a secret 
divulged to them, which might be highly 
prejudicial to his native country, as well as 
to all its friends ; suppose this foreign mi- 
nister applying to him, and he answering I 
will get it you, tell me but what you want, 
I will endeavour to procure it for you. 
Upon this, he puts a speech or two in the 
mouths of some of his creatures, or some 
of his new converts: what he wants, 1s 
moved for in Parliament ; and when 50 
very reasonable a request as this is refused, 
suppose him and his creatures and tools, 
by his advice, spreading the alarm over 
the whole nation, and crying out, Gentle- 
men, our country is at present involved in 
many dangerous difficulties, all which we 
would have extricated you from, but a 
wicked minister, and a corrupt majority, 
refused us the proper materials ; and upon 
this scandalous victory, this minister be- 
came so insolent as to plume himself in 
defiances. Let us farther suppose this 
Anti-minister to have travelled, and at 
every court where he was, thinking him- 
self the greatest minister, and making It 
his trade to betray the secrets of ever 
court where he had before been; void of all 
faith or honour, and betraying every mas- 
ter he everserved. Sir, [could carry my 
suppositions a yreat deal farther; and, I 
may say, I mean no person now in being : 
but if we can suppose such a one, can 
there be imagined a greater disgrace to 
humen nature than such a wretch as this ? 
Now, Sir, to be serious, and to talk 


‘really to the subject in hand: though the 


question has been already so fully and so 
handsomely opposed by my worthy friend 
under the gallery, by the learned gentle- 
man near me, and by several others, that 
there is no great occasion to say any thing 
further against it ; yet as some new mat- 
tor has been started by some of the gen- 
tlemen who have since that time spoke 
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upon the other side of the question, I hope 


the House will indulye me the hberty of 


giving some of those reasons which induce 
me to be egainst the motion. In gencral, 
] must take notice, that the nature of our 
constitution seems to be very much mis- 
taken by the gentlemen who have spoken 
infuavour of this motiony It is curtain, 
that ours is a mixt government, and the 
perfection of our constitution consists in 
this, that the monarchical, aristocratical 
and democratical forms of government are 
mixt and interwoven in ours, So as to give 
all the advantages of each, without sub- 
jecting us to the dangers and inconve- 
nicncies of either. ‘Che democratical form 
of government, which is the only one I 
have now occasion to toke notice of, is 
fuble to these inconveniences, that they 
are generally too tedious in their coming 
to any resolution, andseldom brisk and ex- 
Fuels enough in carrying their reso- 
utions into execution: that they are al- 
ways wavering in their resolutions, and 
hever steady in any of the measures they 
resolve to pursue; and that they are often 
lavolved in factidns, seditions and insur- 
rections, which exposes them to be made 
the tqols, if not the prey of their neigh- 
bours: therefore in all the regulations we 
make, with respect to our constitution, 
we are to guard against running too much 
into that form of government which is 
properly called democratical: this was, in 
my opinion, the eifect of the ‘Triennial 
law, and will again be the effect, if ever it 
should be restored. * 

That Triennial clections would make 
our government too tedious in all their re- 
solves, is evident, because in such case, no 
prudent administration would ever resolve 
upon any measure of consequence, till 
they had felt not only the pulse of the par- 
liament, but the pulse of the pers ; and 

€ ministers of state would always Jabour 


under this disadvantage, that as secrets of 


state must not be immediately divulged, 
their enemies (and enemics they will al- 
ways have) would have a handle for ex- 
Posing their measures, and rendering them 
disagreeable to the people, and thereby 
Carrying perhaps a new election against 
them, betore they could have an oppor- 
tunity of justifying their measures, by di- 
Vulging those facts and circumstances from 
wheace the justice and the wisdom of their 
measures would clearly appear. 

Then, Sir, it is by experience well 
known, that what is called the populace of 
every Country, are apt.to be too much 
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elated with success, and too much de- 

jected with every misfortune ; this makes 

them wavering in their opinions about 

alfuirs of state, and never long of the same 

mind: and as this House is chosen by the 

and unbiassed voice of the people in 

general, if this choice were so often re- 

newed, we might expect, that this House 

would be as waveriy, and as unsteady as 

the people ustally are; and it being im- 

possible to carry on the public atiairs of 
the nation without the concurrence of thie 

House, the ministers would always be 

obliged to comply, and consequently would 
be obliged to change their measures as 
often as the people changed their minds. 

With Septennial Parliaments, Sir, we 
are not exposed to either of thcse mistor- 
tunes, because, if the ministers, after h:uv- 
ing felt the pulse of the Parlianent, which 
they can always soon do, resolve upon an 
measures, they have generally time anouch 
betore the new election comes on, to give 
the people a proper information, in order 
to shew them the justice and the wisdom 
of the measures they have pursued ; and if 
the people should at any time be too much 
elated, or too much dejected, or should 
without a cause change their minds, those 
at the helm of aftairs have time to set thein 
right, before a new election comes on. 

As to Faction and Sedition, Sir, I 
will grant that in monarchical and aristo- 
cratical governments, it generally arises 
from violence and oppression’; but in de- 
mocratical governments, it always arises 
trom the people’s having too great a share 
in the government: for. in all countries, 
and in all governments, there always will 
be many factious and unquiet spirits, who 
can never be at rest either in power or out ~ 
of power : when in power, they are never 
easy, unless every man submits entircly to 
their direction; and when out of power, 
they are always working and intriguing 
against those that are in, without any 
regard to justice, or to theinterest of their 
country... In popular governnients such 
men have too much game, they have too 
many opportunities for working upon and 
corrupting the minds of the people, in 
order to give them a bad impression of, 
and toraise discontents against those that 
have the management of the public affairs 
for the time; and these discontents often 
break out into seditions and insurrections. 
This, Sir, would in my opinion be our mis- 
fortune, if our parliaments were either an- 
nual or triennial; by such frequent elec- 
Wons, there would be so much power 
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thrown into the hands of the people, as 
would destroy that equal mixture, which is 
the beauty of our constitution: in short, 
our government would really become a 
democratical government, and might from 
thence very probably diverge into a tyran- 
nical, Therefore, in order to preserve 
our constitution, in order to prevent our 
falling under tyranny and arbitrary power, 
we ought to preserve that law, which I 
really think has brought our constitution to 
amore equal mixture, and consequently 
greater perfection than it was ever in before 
that law took place. 

As to Bribery and Corruption, Sir, if it 
were possible to influence by such base 
means, the majority of the electors of 
Great Britain, to chuse such men as would 
probably give up their liberties ; if it were 
possible to influence, by such means, a 
majority of the members of this House to 
consent to the establishinent of arbitrary 
power, I should readily allow, that the cal- 
culations made by the gentlemen of the 
other side were just, and their inference 
true ; but I am persuaded, that neither of 
these is possible. As the members of this 
House generally are, and must always be, 
gentlemen of fortune and figure in their 
country ; it is possible to suppose, that any 
of them could by a pension or a post be 
influenced to consent to the overthrow 
of our constitution, by which the enjoy- 
ment, nor only of what he got, but of what 
he before had, would be rendered altoge- 
ther precarious ? I will allow, Sir, that with 
respect to bribery, the price must be higher 
or lower, generally in proportion to the 
virtue of the man who is to be bribed ; 
but it must likewise be granted, that the 
humour he happens to be in at the time, 
the spirit he happens to be endowed with, 
adds a great deal to his virtue; when no 
incroachments are made upon the rights of 
the people, when the people do not think 
themselves in any danger, there may be 
many of the electors, who by a bribe of 
ten guineas, might be induced to vote for 
one candidate rather than another; but 
if the court were making any encroach- 
ments upon tne rights of the people, a 

roper spirit would, without doubt, arise 
in the nation, and in such a case I am per- 
suaded, that none, or very few, even of 
such electors, cowd be induced to vote 
for a court-candidate, no not for ten times 
the sum. 

There may, Sir, be some Bribery and 
Corruption in the nation, I am afraid there 
will always be some ; but itis no proof of 
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it, that strangers are sometimes chosen: 
for a gentleman may have somuch natural 
influence over a borough in his neighbour- 
hood, as to be able to prevail with them 
to chuse any person he pleases to recom- 
mend : and if upon such recommendation 
they chuse one or two of his friends, who 
are perhaps strangers to them, it is not 
from thence to be inferred, that the two 
strangers were chosen their represen- 
tatives by the means of Bribery and Cor- 
ruption. 

To insinuate, Sir, that money may be 
issued trom the public treasury for bribing 
elections, is really something very extraor- 
dinary ; specially in those gentlemen who 
know how many checks are upon every 
shilling that can be issued from thence; 
and how regularly the money granted in 
one year for the public service of the na- 
tion, must always be accounted for the very 
next session in this House, and likewise in 
the other, if they have a mind to call for 
any such account. And as to the gentle- 
men in offices, if they have an advantage 
over country gentlemen, in having some- ~ 
thing else to depend on besides their own 
private fortunes, they have likewise many | 
disadvantages: they are obliged to live 
here at London with their families, by 
which they are put to a much greater ex- 
pence, than gentlemen of equal fortunes 
who live in the country: this lays them 
under a very great disadvantage, with re- 
spect to the supporting their interest in 

e country. Ihe country gentleman, 
by living among the electors, and re 
chasing the necessaries for his family from 
them, leeos up an acquaintance and cor- 
respondence with them without putting 
himself to any extraordinary charge ; 
whereas a gentleman who lives in London, 
has no other way of keeping up an ac- 
pepe aa or correspondence among his 

riends in the country, but by going down 

once or twice a year at a very extraordi- 
nary charge, and often without any other 
business: so that we may conclude, a gen- 
tleman in office cannot, even in seven years, 
save much for distributing in ready money, 
at the time of anelection; andI really be- 
lieve, if the fact were narrowly enquired 
into, it would appear that the gentlemen 
in office are as little guilty of bribing 
their electors with ready money, as any 
other set of gentlemen in the kingdom. 

That there are ferments often raised 
among the people without any just cause, 
is What I am surprised to hear contro- 
verted, since very late experience may. 
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convince us of the contrary: do not we 
know what a ferment was raised in the 
nation towards the latter end of the late 
queen’s reign? and it is well known what 
a fatal change in the affairs of this nation 
was introduced, or at least confirmed b 

en election’s coming on while the nation 
was in that ferment. Do not we know 
what a ferment was raised in the nation 
soon after his late Majesty’s accession ? 
And if an election had then been allowed 
tocome on while the nation was in that 
ferment, it might perhaps have had as fatal 
effects as the former ; but, thank God, this 
was wisely provided against by the very 
law which is now wanted to be repealed. 

It has indeed, Sir, been said, that the 
chief motive for enacting that law now no 
Jonger exists: I cannot admit that the 
motive they mean was the chief mo- 
tive; .but even that motive is very far 
from having entirely ceased. Can gentle- 
men imagine, that in the spirit raised in 
the nation but about a twelvemonth since, 
Jacobitism and disaffection to the present 
government had no share ? Perhaps some 
ho might wish well to the present esta- 
blshment did co-operate, nay, I do not 
know but they were the first movers of 
that spirit ; but it cannot be supposed that 
the spirit then raised should have grown 
up to such a ferment, merely from a pro- 
sea which was honestly and fairly laid 
efore a parliament, and left entirely to 
their determination. No, Sir, the spirit 
was Sila begun by those who are truly 
friends to the illustrious family we have 
how upon the throne ; but it was raised 
toamuch greater height than, I believe, 
even they designed, by Jacobites, and such 
8 are enemies to our present establish- 
ment, who thought they never had a fairer 
opportunity of bringing about what they 

ve so long and so unsuccessfully wished 
for, than that’ which had been furnished 
them by those who first raised that spirit. 
I hope the people have now in a great 
Measure come to themselves, and there- 
fore I doubt not but the next elections 
will shew that when they are left to judge 
coolly they can distinguish between the 
real and the pretended friends to the go- 
vernment: but I must say, if the ferment 

en raised in the nation had not already 
ie | subsided, I should have thought a 
hew electiona very dangerous experiment ; 
and as such ferments may hereatter often 
happen, I must think that frequent elec- 
bons will always be dangerous ; for which 
reajon, in so far as J can see at present 
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I shall, I believe, at all times think it a 
very dangerous experiment to repeal the 
Septennial Bill. * 


* ‘ Jt is impossible at this distance of time 
to appreciate exactly the effect of the minister’s 
speech; but a contemporary writer [Tindal] 
asserts, that it was one of the best he ever 
madc. The fate of these two speeches is sin- 
gular: sir William Wyndham, by his disre- 
spectful allusions to the King, drew on him- 
sclf a reproof, the justice of which neither 
himself or bis friends have endeavoured te dis- 
prove. It was considered as an intemperate 
effusion, and did not lose the minister a single 
supporter in parliament, or a single adherent 
in the country; yet it has been carefully in- 
serted by party writers, calling themselves his- 
torians, while that of the minister has been no 
less invidiously suppressed. 

‘‘ Walpole’s speech, as far as it relates to 
that personality which seems to be the recom- 
mending characteristic of the other, has cer- 
tainly Jess claim to be recorded, because the 
character and situation of Bolingbroke, con- 
trasted with his own, are Jess able to give per- 
manence and publicity to invective. The fauite 
of an ex:minister, or aspiring leader of a party, 
are less interesting to the community, than 
those of the man who holds the reins of go- 
vernment. But the immediate result of Wal- 
pole’s unpremeditated reply to this studied at- 
tack, was a sense of shame in the opposition 
Whigs, and of indignation in the principal 
Tories, which interrupted their cordial upion. 
Several Whigs re-united themselves to the mi- 
nister, and the leading Tories, ashamed of ap- 
pearing the puppets of Bolingbroke, though -. 
they continued to thwart and oppose the mea- 
sures of government, did not, of themselves, 
bring forward any new question during the 
remainder of the session. 

‘“‘It may not perhaps be improper in this 
place to observe, that the sensation which 
Walpole’s speech made in the House of Com- 
mons, and the effeci which it had out of dvuors, 
in developing the intrigues of Bolingbroke with 
the opposition in England, and of laying open 
bis cabals with foreign courts and ministers, 
were the immediate cause, that he quitted 
this country, and retire to France. Pulteney, 
who saw and appreciated the fatal conse- 
quences of his unpopularity among the Whigs, 
to whicb party he himself was always cordially 
attached, bitterly complained that sir William 
W yndham received too implicitly the dictates 
of Bolingbroke. With a view therefore to 
remove this stigina from opposition, he recom- 
mended to bim a temporary retirement from 
England. Bolingbroke was extremely mor- 
tified, that all his repeated professions of ho- 
nour, virtue and disinterestedness, did not gain 
credit; he found himself reduced to the most 
wretched situation which an aspiring mind like 
his could suffer, that of being excluded from a 
share in the legislature, and heading a party 
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Besides the several gentlemen whom we 
‘ have mentioned, Mr. Edward Harley, 
Mr. Shippen, and sir Edward Stanley, 
spoke in favour of the question ; but upon 
a division it was carried against Mr. 
Bromley’s motion by 247 to 184. 


List or THE MEMBERS WHO VOTED FOR 
AND AGAINST THE REPEAL OF THE 
SEPTENNIAL ACT. 


For the Repeal. 
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Bold, Peter 
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Bowes, George 
Bramston, Tho. 
Broke, Philip 
Bromley, Will. 
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Cesar, Charles 
Cartwright, Tho. 
Carew, sir Will. 
Cavendish, lord Jas. 
Charlton, St. John 
Chatin, George 
Chetwynd, visc. 
Chetwynd, John 
Child, sir Francis 
Child, Will. Lacon 
Cholmondeley, Chas. 
Clarke, George 
Cockburn, John 
Cocks, Fames 

Coffin, Rich. 
Colerain, lord 
Compton, hon. Geo. 
Cornbury, vise. 
Cornewall, Velters 
Cotton, sir J. Hynde 
Courtenay, sir Will. 
Crispe, Tho, 
Dalrymple, capt. John 
Dalrymple, sir Jas. 
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Desbouverie, sir Edw. 
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Bulkeley, vise. Drew, Francis 

- Bunbury, sir Charles Daff, William 


in continued opposition, without the smallest 
hopes of ever being restored to his seat in the 
House of Lords. In his letters to sir William 
Wyndham, he feelingly describes his 0..n si- 
tuation, ‘ I am still,’ he says, ‘the same pro- 
scribed man, surrounded with difficulties, ex- 
posed to mortifications, and unable to take any 
share in the service, but that which I have 
taken hitherto, and which, I think, you would 
not persuade me to take in the present state of 
things. My part is over, and he who remains 
on the stage after his partis over, deserves to 
be hissed off’? In consequence of these senti- 
ments, he waited until the meeting of the new 
parliament, when a Jarge majority still support- 
ing the minister, during whose continuance in 
power he had no chance of obtaining a com- 
plete restoration, he tollowed the advice of Pul- 
teney, and retired in disgust to France.” 
Coxe’s Walpole. 
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Edwards, Thomas 
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Finch, hon. John, 
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Finch, hon. John 
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Lyster, Richard 
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Meadows, Sidney 
Meredith, sir Roger 
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Morrice, sir Will. 
Mostyn, sir Rover 
Murray, John 
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Onpley, Samuel 
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Palmer, Thomas 
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Parsous, Humphrey 
Perrot, Henry 
Perry, Micajah 
Philips, Ambrose 
Philips, Erasmus 
Pleyden, Ecm. M. 
Plumer, Walter 
Powleit, William 
Pulteney, Will. 
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Rolle, Henry 
Rowncy, Thomas 
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Sambroke, sir Jeremy 
St. Aubin, sir John 
Sandys, Samuel 
Saunderson, sir Tho. 
Scawen, Thomas 
Sebright, sir Tho. 
Seymour, I'rancis 
Shafto, John 
Shippen, William 
Shirley, hon. Robert 
Shuttleworth, Richard 
Slingsby, sir Henr 
Somerset, lord C. N. 
Spencer, hon. John 
Stanhope, sir William, 
K. B 


Stanhope, Chas. 
Stanley, sir Edw. 
Stapleton, sir Will. 
Talbot, John Ivory 
Taylor, Joseph 
Tremaine, Arthur 
Vane, visc. 

Vane, hon. Henry 
Vaughan, W.Groynne 
Vernon, sir Chas. 
Vernon, G. Venables 
Vyner, Robert 
Walcot, John 

Waller, Edmund 
Waller, Harry 

Ward, John 

Wintord, Tho. Geers 
Wortley, Edw. Mont. 
Wrigate, Geo. 
Wyndham, sir Will. 
Wyndham, Tho. — s 
Wynn, Watkin Will. 
Yorke, John 


Against the Repeal. 


Alston, sir Rowland 
Andrews, Townshend 
Anstruther, col Phil. 
Arundel, hon, Rich. 


Ashe, Edw. 

Bacon, Waller 

Bacon, sir EJmund, 
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Baker, capt. Hercules Evans, Rich. Longueville, Chas, 

Beauclerk, lord Vere Evelyn, John Lowther, sir Will. 

Benoet, Thomas Eversfield, Chas. Lowther, bor. Anth. 

Berkeley, hon. Henry Eyles, sir John Lumley, hon. James 

Beran, Arthur Eyles, Joseph Maister, Henry 

Biden, col. Martin Eyles, capt. Francis Manners, visc. 

Baden, Thomas Farrington, Thomas | Martin, Tho. 

Bond, Jobn Ferguson, sir James Medlycott, Thomas 

Bockland, Maurice Finch, bon. Henry Middleton, sir Will. 

Bowles, Will. Fitzroy, Chas. « Middleton, col. John 

Bridshaigh, sir Roger Forbes, Duncan Mill, sir Rich. 

Bridgman, sir Orlan. Fox, Stephen Milner, sir Will. 
Frankland, sir Tho. Monson, Geo. 

Bristow, Robert Gage, sir Will. More, Robert 

Brodie, Alex. Gallway, visc. Moreton, hon. M. D. 

Brooksbank, Stamp Gibson, Tho. Monro, sir Robert 

Brudenell, hon. James Glanvill, Will. Mordaunt, Jobn 

Barchet, Josiah Glenorchy, vise. Morden, col. 

Barrard, Paul Goddard, John Montagu, col. 

Barton, Will. Gough, sir Henry Nasmith, Sir James 

Butler, James Gould, Nath. Norton, Tho. 

Byng. hon. Robert Gould, Jobn Offley, Crew 

Campbell, John Grant, sir James Onslow, col. Rich. 

Campbell, Daniel Gregory, Geo. Orlebar, John 

Campbell, sir Jas. Griffith, Jobn Oaghton, sir Adolp. 

Campbell, col. John © Grimston, visc. Owen, Will. 

Cempbell, Joho Hales, sir Tho. Parker, sir Philip 

Campbell, Petér Hales, Tho. Parsons, Henry \ 

Carr, Will. | Hamilton, Alex. Pawlet, lord Harry 

on, marg.of Hamilton, lord Arch. | Pearse, Thomas 
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Condit, John 
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n, Thomas 
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Cornwallis, hon. John 
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Edgeumb, Richard 

Edwards, Samuel 
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Harris, John 
Harrison, George 
Hay, Will. 
Heathcote, sii Jobn 
Hedges, John 
Henley, Henry Holt 


Herbert, Henry Artb. 
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Hervey, Tho. 
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Hope, Tho. 
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B , Henry 
Kelsal, Henry 
Koollys, Henry 
Lane, sir Rich. 
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Leheup, Isaac 
Lewis, Tho. 
Lewis, Tho. 
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Licyd, Philip 
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Powlett, C. Armand 
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Rutherford, James 
Saville, sir George 
St. John, hon. John 
St. Quintin, M. Chitty 
Saunders, sir George 
Scrope, Joho 

Selwyn, Chas. 
Selwyn, John 
Shannon, vise. 
Sinelair, col..J ames 
Sloper, Will. 

Smelt, Leonard 
Speke, George 
Stanhope, Chas. 
Stert, Arthur 
Stewart, Will. 
Sutton, gen. Rich. 
Thompson, Edward 
Thompson, ‘Vill. 
Tilson, Christopher _ 
Towers, Christopher 
Townshend, hon. Hor. 
Townshend, bon. Tho. 
Townshend, hon. Will. 
Treby, George 
Trenchard, George 
Tucker, Edward 
Tuffnel, Samuel 
Turver, Cholmley 
Turner, sir Charles 
Tyrrel, col. James 
Vincent, Henry 
Wade, gen. George 
Wager, sir Chas. 
Walker, Tho. 
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Walpole, Edward , 
Walter, Peter* 
Wardour, Will. 
Wentworth, sir Will. 
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Pigot, Robert Williams, sir Nicholas 
Ramsden, John Williams, Hughs 
Reade, sir Thomas Wills, sir Chas. 
Reade, col. Geo. Winnington, Tho. 
Rich, sir Robert Wilson, Daniel 
Rider, Dudley Wollaston, Will. 
Roberts, Gabriel Wyndham, Tho. 
Robinson, sir Tho. Wynn, Tho. 
Rudge, John Yonge, sir Will. 

* This was the Peter Walter so uently 
alluded to by Pope. His name was Walter, 


though sometimes called Waters : 


‘‘ Like doctors thus, when much dispute has 


We find ar eels just the same at last. 

Both fairly owning, riches, in effect, 

No grace of heav’n, or token of th’ elect; | 

Giv’n to the fuol, the mad, the vain, the evil, 

To Ward, to Waters, Chartres, and the Devil. 
* * a & &e # * 


[21] 


“ Wise 
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Debate in the Lords relating to the Elec- 
tion of Peers in Scotland.] March 6. The 
order of the day being read, for the House 
to take into consideration matters relating 
to the Election of the Pecrs of that part 
of Great-Britain called Scotland; the 
earl of Marchmont moved to resolve, 
«‘ That no person who hath claimed, or 
shall claim right by succession to any 


«¢ Wise Peter sees the world’s respect for gold, 

And therefore hopes this nation may be sold : 

Glorious ambition ! Peter, swell thy store, 

And be what Rome’s great Didius was before. 
* * * * * * * 


“OF, Yes, strike that Wild, Pll justify the blow. 
P. Suike? why the man was hanged ten 
years ago: 

Who now tliat obsolete example fears ? 

Ev’n Peter trembles only for his ears. 

F. What always Peter? Peter thinks you mad, 
You make men desp'rate if they once are bad: 
Else mig tt he take to virtue some years hence,— 


‘¢ Peter Walter, a person not only eminent in 
the wisdom of his profession, as a dextrous at 
torney, but allowed to be a good, if nota safe, 
conveyancer ; extremely respected by the no- 
bility of this land, though free from al] manner 
of luxury and ostentation: His wealth was 
never seen, and his bounty never heard of, ex - 
cept to his own son, for whom he procured an 
employment of considerable profit, of which 
he gave him as much as was necessary. 
Therefore the taxing this gentleman with any 
ambition, is certainly a great wrong to him.” 


‘¢ Peter Walter purchased Stalbridge park, 
near Sherborne, a seat of the Boyle family, 
now in possession of the earl of Uxbridge, 
where he lived many years. He was a neigh- 
bour of Henry Fielding, who lived at East 
Stour, about four miles distant, and was suppos- 
ed to he the character described by him in Joseph 
Andrews, the important “ Peter Pounce.” 
In 1737, Peter narrowly escaped the pillory 
for forgery: and got off with a severe rebuke 
only, from the Bench. 

*¢ ‘The manor of Stalbridge was purchased by 
Peter Walter, esq. who was clerk of the peace 
for the county of Middlesex, steward to the 
duke of Newcastle, and other noblemen and 
gentlemen. Tfe acquired an immense fortune, 
represented the borough of Bridport in pariia- 
ment, and died 1715, cet. 83.” History of 
Dorset. : 

“* He resided, during the Jatter period of his 
hife, in a spacious mansion within this manor, 
where some particulars of him are still remem- 
bered. He had been assisted in making a 
favourite purchase by a dependant, who conse- 
quently expected a compensation: Mr. W. 
refused making any at his own expence, but 
promised to reward him at the expence of some 
other person. He accordingly prevailed on a 
neighbouring baronet to lease to him a part of 
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Pecrage of Scotland, other than a descen- 
dent of the body of a Peer or Peeress, 
who has been in the possession of the 
Peerage claimed, since the 25th of April, 
1690, shall be admitted to vote, at any 
Election of a peer or peers to sit in parlia- 
ment, for that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland, until his right and title be 
claimed and determined in this House.’’* 


his demesne lands on terms so unusually ad- 
vantageous, that they could not escape obser- 
vation; the taxes and parochial imposts being 
charged on the occupier of the adjoming farm. 
The estate is still possessed by a daughter of | 
the lessee, with all the advantages attached to 
it. Accharacteristic scene was described by a 
son of his bailiff, who, when a boy, attended 
his father in an evening on business at the ma- 
nor-house. ‘They found its possessor sitting 
without light in a sinall room communicating 
with the kitchen. On their approach he ap- 
plied a dry raspberry stick to his fire, and. 
lighted a small candle which stvod on the table 
before him; but finding, on enquiry, that the 
present business required no light, he extin- 
guished the candle, and continued the conver- 
sation in the dark, Notwithstanding his rigid 
pars®hony, he exacted the respect usually paid 
to opulence ; for observing that the youth had 
continued with his hat on, supposing no extra- 
ordinary deference due to the great man’s ap- 
pearance, he rated him violently for bis rusti- 
city and inattention. 

‘‘ The story of the ‘“ Miser and the Candle,” 
is not uncommon: but I have this account 
from undoubted authority. The other anec- 
dote shews the ‘alee of Pope’s epithet, 
‘‘ Wise Peter.’? Pope’s Works, Bowles’s Edi- 
tion, vol. 3, p. 290. 


* «Tt was upon all hands admitted, that the 
right of succession to Scots Peerages was very 
undetermined by the laws of that country, 
and, by a most unaccountable oversight in the 
act of Union, there existed no proper judicatory 
for trying the validity of any claim to a Scots 
Peerage, excepting the Court of Session in 
Scotland, which many of the English peers 
thought was an incroachment upon their rights. 
Tt was Jikewise admitted, that at an election of 
the peers of Scotland, the clerk or clerks offi- 
ciating there, had a right to admit any claim- 
ant of a Scots Peerage to a vote. It was there- 
fure moved to resolve, ¢ That no peer who hath 
claimed, or shall claim right by succession to 
any Peerage of Scotland, other than a de- 
scendant of the body of a peer or peeress, who 
has been in the possession ofthe peerage 
claimed, since the 25th of April, 1690, shall 
be admitted to vote at any election of a peer 
or pecrs, to sit in parliament, for that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland, until his right 
and title be claimed and determined in this 


House.’ It had been greatly to be wished, 
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‘The lord Hardwick, the duke of New- 
castle, the earl of Ilay, lord Hervey and 
lord Talbot, opposed the motion, urging, 
That it was deaperGde taking such a 
Resolution, on account of dormant titles, 
who might have claims, and thereby be 
precluded from their just right. ‘~ 

They were replied to by the marquis of 
Tweedale, the duke of Montrose, the earls 
of Chesterfield, Winchelsea, and Strafford, 
and the lords Carteret and Bathurst, who 
argued the necessity of such a Resolution, 
on account of several peers continuing on 
the roll of Peerage, whose families are ex- 
tinct, or have no right; by which means 
the sixteen Peers might be chosen by a 
majority, who have no right at all. 

But the earl of Scarborough and the 
duke of Argyle were for putting off the 
motion, which was agreed to; and it was 
ordered, That the House be put into a 


Committee on that affair on the Monday 
next, 


The Marquis of Tweedale moves, That 
the Election of the Scots Peers be by 
Ballot.] Then the marquis of Tweedale 
moved to resolve, “ That for the better 
securing the Freedom of the Election of a 
a or peers to sit in the parliament of 

-Britain on the part of Scotland, the 
Election shall be by way of ballot.” His 
lordship was supported by the lords Ba- 
thurst and Carteret, who urged the rea- 
tonableness thereof, to preserve undue 
influence. 

They were opposed by the dukes of Ar- 

le and Newcastle, and lord Talbot, who 

leged, “ That the method of ballot would 
be a breach of the act of union, by which 
it was declared, That it should be an open 
election,” 


Protest on the said Motion’s passing in 
he nevative.| Then the question being 
Nereupon, it was resolved in the 

ve, 
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1. “ Because this motion tending only to 


oat in motion could have been complied 

} bot the tendency of it being directly re- 

te Se to the Articles of the Union, and the 

fc ges of Scotch peers, and likewise to the 

Sand succession to the peerages in Scot- 
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make a variation in the manner of electing 
the peers for Scotland, we apprehend it 
was entirely agreeable to the intention of 
the 22d article of the Union ; for whatever 
can contribute to make the Election more 
free and independent, the more it answers 
the design of that article: and we must 
observe, that this House has been so far 
from thinking the manner of election 
unalterable, that a bill passed this House,* 
by which the election itself was entirely 
abolished. 

2. “ Because in an election of this nature, 
the method of voting by ballot appears to 
us infinitely preferable on many accounts, 
for as it is well known there are several 
alliances among that body of nobility, 
many of the peers may be put under great 
difficulties, their alliances drawing them 
one way, and their opinion and inclination 
another way. It is also possible, that by 
pensions from the crown, or by civil or 
military preferments, some of them may 
lye under obligations to a court, and be 
reduced to the hard necessity (under the 
pores of an arbitrary minister) either of 
osing their employments, or of voting 
against their nearest relations, and their 
own opinion also. We apprehend that no 
election can be called pertectly free, where 
ay number of the electors are under any 
influence whatsoever, by which they may 
be biassed in the freedom of their choice. . 

3. “ Because we apprehend, that this 
House is, in a most essential manner, con- 
cerned in the freedom of this election; 
for if sixteen new members are to be 
brought in every new parliament, under - 
any undue influence, it may tend to sub- 
vert the independence of this House, and 
of consequence the constitution of the 
whole kingdom. By means of such an 
election, an ambitious minister may make 
use of the power of the crown, at one time, 
to destroy the interest of the crown; at 
another to oppress the liberty of his fel- 
low subjects, and by different turns, pro- 
tect himself from the just resentment of 
both. ee, 

4. «As this House is the highest court of 
judicature, and the last resort in all matters 
relating to the properties of the subjects 
of Great-Britain and Ireland, we conceive 
that every person who is master of any 
property, is concerned in the consequence 
of this motion; for if sixteen of these 
members, in whose hands this great trust 
is vested, should ever be thought to be in 


* See Vol. 7, p. 609. 
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the nomination of a minister, the subjects 
of these kingdoms may have great reason 
to dread the consequence of such an un- 
warrantable influence, by which thcir liber- 
ties, lives and properties might be rendered 
precarious. Signed, ) Boyle, Bedford, 
Carteret, Weymouth, Cobham, 
Chesterfield, Montrose, Coventry, 
; Strafford, Cardigan, Bolton, Ha- 
versham, Marchmont, Bathurst, 
Marlborough, Winchelsea and Not- 
tingham, Bruce, Oxford and Mor- 
timer, Willoughby de Broke, Clin- 
ton, Aylesford, Montjoy, Tweedale, 
Northampton, Warrington, Stair, 
Denbigh, Gower, Bristol, Foley, 
Tadcaster, Litchfield, Ker, Berk- 


shire.”’ 


' Debate in the Lords on the Duke of Bed- 
JSord’s Motion, concerning Persons who shall 
endeavourte encace Votes in the Elections of 
Peers in Scotland.] March 18. The 
order of the day being read, for the taking 
into consideration matters relating to the 
election of the Peers of that part of Great 
' Britain called Scotland : , 
The Duke of Bedjord moved to resolve, 
«¢ That it is the opinion of this House, that 
any person or persons taking upon him or 
them to engage any Peers of Scotland, by 


threats, promise of place or pension, or j 


any reward or gratuity whatsoever from 
the crown, to vote for any peer, or list of 
pe to represent the Peerage of Scot- 
and in parliament, is an high insult on 
the justice of the crown, an incroachment 
on the freedom of elections, and high!y 
injurious to the honour of the peerage.” 

His grace was supported by the carl: of 
Stair, the lords Willoughby de Broke, 
Bathurst, and Carteret ; and the earls of 
Chesterfield and Winchelsea, to the fol- 
lowing effect. 

My Lords; It is well known, that by the 
constitution of this kingdom, ull elections, 
of whatever nature, ought to be made with 
the utmost freedom: We have many laws, 
both ancient and modern, fer establishing 
the freedom of elections, end for prevent- 
ing any undue influence that may be made, 
either by money, by threats, or by pro- 
mizes, upon the electors: the very nature 
of the thing requires it should be so; for 
every man who is allowed a vote at any 
election, is by law presumed capable of 
determining within himsclf, who is the 
most proper person for that post, office or 
employment, to which he is to elect; and 
if he be directed in his voting, either by 


diel’ *Gntieale nS pte 
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money, by threats, or by promises, it is he 
who directs thai is properly the elector, 
and not he who is made the tool upon that 
occasion; by which means that election, 
which: by law ought to be made by a great 
number of persons, may come to be di- 
rected, and consequently made, by one 
single man. | 
Therefore, my Lords, it has always been 
deemed to be a maxim of the common 
law of England, ‘ that elections shall be 
regularly and freely made, without any 
interruption whatever;’? and this maxim 
has been confirmed and inforced by most 
of the great Kings that ever reigned in 
this kingdom. Under our glorious King 
Edward the Ist was that statute made, 
which is called the first of Westminster; 
and by the 5th chap. of that statute it ia 
expressly ordained, ‘ That no great man, 
‘or any other person, shall by force, b 
‘malice, or by threats, any way distur 
‘the freedom of election under the pain 
‘of grievous forfeiture ;? which is a law 
that is still in force, and a law that relates 
to all elections made or to be made within 
this kingdom; and so careful were our 
ancestors of preserving tiis freedom of 
election, that even requests and earnest. 
solicitations were in such cases deemed. 
unlawful, as may appear from that statute 
which was made in the 7th of Henry the 
IVth, and from the 14th chapter of the 
statute called Articuli Cleri, which was 
made in the reign of Edward the 2d : for 
it was most reasonably by them concluded, 
that if any great or powerful man was al- 
lowed but to request or solicit a man for 
his vote at any election, that request or 
solicitation would have the same effect as 
if he had actually threatened that man, or 
made promises to him for giving his vote 
as directed; because every man would na- 
turally presume, that if he complied with 
the great man’s request, he might expect 


his favour; and if he denied his request, 


he must expect his malice. 

From hence it is plain, my Lords, that 
by the very nature of the thing, as well as 
by the common and the statute law of this 
kingdom, it is highly criminal in any great 
man to request or solicit votes at) an 
election, but it must be still more highly 
criminal in any man actually to give or to 
promise any money or other reward upon 
such an occasion, especially in any thing 
that relates to a right of sitting in this 
House ; and what appears to be the un- 
doubted law of eae is so far from 
being derogated from by the uuion be= 
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tween the two nations, that it is in the par- 
tcular case now before us, expressly con- 
firmed by that act which was made in the 
parliament of Scotland, for settling the 
manner of electing the sixteen peers; and 
which act is, by the parliaments of both 
nations, declared to be as valid as if the 
same had been part of the articles of 
union. 

Since, then, it appears that the Resolu- 
tion now proposed is elle but a decla- 
ration of what is now the law of Great 
Britain, I can see no reason for our not 
complying with the motion which the 
noble duke has been pleased to make to 
us; but on the contrary, 'I see many and 
strong reasons for our agreeing to it; for 
it will certainly inforce the laws now in 
being; it will put people in mind that 
there are such laws, and will contribute 
peauy towards terrifying those who may 

ter have evil intentions, from being 
guilty of those practices which they know 
to have been so lately condemned by this 
House: and such a resolution is at present 
the more necessary, because of the great 
ra now so generally made over the 
¥ 


nation against such . practices: 


bribery and corruption in elections of all 
is now so universally complained of, 
that it is become highly necessary for this 
House to come to some vigorous resolu- 
fons against it, in order to convince the 
world, that it has not as yet got within 
walls: it has already, I am afraid, 
got too firm a footing in some other parts 
of our constitution ; what is now proposed 
uinot, 1 am afraid, be a sufficient bar- 
ner, but I am very sure, if something is 
hot very speedily done, if some eftectual 
measures are not soon taken against that 
deadly foe to our constitution, I say, lam 
ture, that in a short time corruption will 
ome so general, that no man will be 
id to corrupt, no man will be ashamed 

of being corrupted. 
Though it cannot be affirmed, my Lords, 
t any undue influence has as yet been 
made use of in the election of the sixteen 
peers for Scotland; though it cannot be 
suspected that any such influence will ever 
be allowed of, much less approved of by 
present Majesty, yet no man can tell 
w soon such a thing may be attempied ; 
and the circumstances of many of the peers 
of that nation give us great reason to be 
tery of such attempts: it must be al- 
owed, that there are many of them who 
have the misfortune of having but small 
estates ; it ig well known that many of them 
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have commissions in the army, or places in 
the government depending upon the plea- 
sure of the crown; and it must be granted 
that some of them cannot well support the 
dignity of their titles, and the ancient 
grandeur of their families, without such 
commission in the army, or post in the 
government: if then any future ambitious 
prince should think of securing by illegal 


means a majority in this House, in order - 


to destroy the liberties of his people # or if 
any wicked minister who had got the lead- 

ing of a weak prince should think of' get- 

ting a corrupt majority in this House, 

in order to secure him against an im- 

peachment from the other, are not we na- 

turally to conclude, that the first attempt» 
of such a king, or such a minister, would 

be to secure the sixteen peers from Scot- 

land. 

In such a case a Court-List, or rather » 
Ministerial-List, would certainly be sent 
down, and every peer of Scotland that did 
not vote plump for that List, would be 
under-hand threatened with being turned 
out of his commission in the army or navy, 
or out of his employment under the gor 
vernment ; and others would be induced to 
vote for it by secret promises of preferment, 
or of being provided for. The noble fami- 
lies of Scotland are, my Lords, as ancient, 
and have always behaved with as much 
honour, as the nobility of any nation under 
the sun; but in such a case, how hard 
might be the fate of some of the represen- 
tatives of the noble families of that king- 
dom: they must ungratefully vote against 
those who perhaps procured them the 
commissions or the posts they enjoy, they 
must vote for those whom they know to be 
men of no worth and honour, men whom 
they know to be mere tools of power; or 
otherwise they must expect to be stript of 
all their preferments under the govern- 
ment, and thereby rendered incapable of 
supporting themselves in their native coun- 
try as noblemen, perhaps even as gentle- 
men. This isa misfortune which certainly 
may happen: this, my Lords, is a misfor- 
tune which, in regard to our country, in 
regard to the honour and dignity of this: 
House, in regard to our own families we 
ought to provide against ; ‘and we canno 
provide against it too soon. ; 

I say, my Lords, that it is a misfortune, 
which in regard even to our own families, 
we ought to provide against ; for it is well 
known that there is but seldom any diffe- 
rence between the royal and the ministerial 
power: there never can be any difference. 
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between the two, but when there is a just, 
a wise and an active prince upon the 
throne ; for when there is an ambitious and 
an unjust pines upon the throne, his mi- 
nisters will readily submit, he will make 
every thing submit to his power, if he can ; 
and when a weak or an indolent prince 
happens to be upon the throne, the whole 
royal power will always be lodged with the 
ministers, generally in one prime minister ; 
and as such ministers always endeavour to 
act in an arbitrary way, they never will 
employ any but thdse who will meanly sub- 
mit to be their tools; all others they will 
endeavour to oppress or destroy : it is cer- 
tain that men oh eral families and fortunes, 
who have any sense or penetration, will 
never so easily submit to the arbitrary 
views of an ambitious prince, nor will they 
so easily submit to be the tools of an over- 
bearing minister, as fools or mean upstarts ; 
and therefore no such prince or prime mi- 
nister will ever employ any of them, if they 
can do without: while the ancient dignit 
and the weight of this House is preserved, 
the ancient and the great families of the 
kingdom will always be able to confine the 
views of an ambitious prince, and to force 
him to delegate a just proportion of his 
_ power to them; and they will always be in 
@ condition to force themselves in upon a 
prime minister, not as his tools but as his 
partners in power: but if it should once 
come to be in the power of a prince or mi- 
nister to secure by dishonourable means a 
majority in this House, the greatest part 
of our posterity will for ever be excluded 
from all share in the government of their 
country; none but mean tools of power, 
and knavish upstarts will be employed in 
the administration; and perhaps even our 
next successors may see a wicked and over- 
bearing prime minister of state at the head 
of a parcel of fools and knaves, carrying 
things in this House by a majority, con- 
trary.to the opinion of the generality of 
mankind without doors, and contrary to 
the opinion of every honest man of sense 
within. 

To me, my Lords, it is as clear as de- 
monstration, that an utter exclusion of all 
the nobility in Great Britain, who had either 
honour or good sense, from any share in 
the administration, would be the certain 
consequence of the court’s getting it in their 

ower to secure by corruption a majority 
in this House: but I am much afraid the 
misfortune would not stop here; I am 


afraid that such a court would soon begin 


te think ef getting rid of every family in 
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the nation which could be any way trou- 
blesome to them ; and of such a resolution, 
my Lords, supported by such a majority, 
how fatal might the consequences be to 
every one of your lordships families, which 
happened unfortunately at that time to 
have a representative beloved~in his coun- 
try, and esteemed for his great honour and 
his good sense: of such consequences I 
have the most terrible apprehensions: I 
hope no such case will ever happen ; but I 
must desire your lordships to consider how 
great an influence a number of 16 sure 
votes might have upon all the resolutions 
of this House: look into your journals, ldok 
into the histories of this nation, and you 
will see how many questions, questions in 
which the very being of our constitution 
was deeply concerned, have been carried 
against the then enemies of our constitu- 
tion by a majority of a much smaller num- 
ber, perhaps, by a majority of not above 
two or three. Can we then be too jealous 
of the method of electing the sixteen peers 
for Scotland? Can we refuse or neglect to 
use all those means that lie in our power 
for preventing their being ever chosen by 
ministerial influence? Can we suppose 
that all those who are chosen under such 
an influence, will not vote in this House 
under that influence by which they were 
chosen ? 

Custom, my lords, is of a mighty pre- 
valent nature; even virtue itself owes its 
respect in a greater measure to custom; 
and vice, by being openly and avowedly 
practised, soon comes to disguise itself, and 
assume the habit of virtue: if ministerial 
influence, if private and selfish views, should 
once come to be the sole directors in voting 
at the election of the sixteen Peers for 
Scotland, the practice would soon get even 
into this House itself; and as interiors are 
always apt to imitate their superiors, it 


‘would from thence descend to every elec- 


tion and to every assembly in Great Bri- 
tain: corruption would then come to be 
openly and generally avowed; it would 
assume the habit of virtue ; the sacrificing | 
of our country, the sacrificing of all the 
ties of honour, friendship and blood, to 
any Leer advantage or preferment, 
would be called prudence and good sense, 
and every contrary behaviour would be 
called madness and folly: then indeed, if 
there were a man of virtue left in the na- 
tion, he might have reason to cry out with . 
the celebrated Roman Patriot, ‘ O Virtue! 
I have followed thee as areal good, but 
now I find thou art nothing but an empty 
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name.*’ It was, my lords, the general 
corruption he found in his country that 
led that great man into such an expression ; 
he died in the defence of liberty and vir- 
tue; and with him expired the last remains 
ofthe liberty and virtue of his country ; 
for virtue and liberty always go hand in 
hand; wherever one is, there likewise is 
the other, and from every country they 
take their flight together. 

Ihave said, my Lords, that it cannot 
be affirmed, that any undue influence has 
as yet been made use of in the election of 
the peers of Scotland but yet it must 
be granted, that towards the latter end of 
the late queen’s reign, there seems to be a 
strong suspicion, that some extraordinary 
influence was then made use of; forthe six- 
teen that were first chosen after the Union, 
were all such as were known to have a 
true zeal and affection for the revolution, 
and for the present establishment: soon 
after there was a change in the minist 
here, and upon that a new parliament; it 
cannot be said, that there was any change 
among the electors of the sixteen Peers 
for Scotland, they necessarily continued 
tobe the same; and yet there was such a 
thorough change among the sixteen re- 
presentatives then chosen that hardly one 
of the former was sent up; the whole six- 
teen were such as were agreeable to the 
hew ministry, and such as went into all 
the new measures then set on foot. Even 
some noble Lords now in this House, whose 
consummate prudence and great qualifica- 
Hons were then well known, were left out 
in that quecn’s time, though the Peers of 
Scotland have been ever since s0 just to 
themselves as always to chuse them for 

ir representatives : how this should hap- 
pen, without some undue influence being 
then made use of, I cannot well compre- 
hend; and if what is prophesied should 

ppen ; if upon the next election it should 
tound, that some noble lords are left 
out, whose families as well as themselves 
ve been eminent and remarkable for 
their zeal for the present happy establish- 
ment, as well as for the revolution upon 
which it is founded : if such, I say, should 
eit out, for no other reason that can 
Possibly be guessed at, but that they hap- 
pen not to be altogether agreeable to the 
ee for the time being, I shall think 
oe More unaccountable ; because that 
he latter end of the late queen’s time, 
ee ee 


a emis 
inane — Virtus, ut rem; ast tu Nomen 


there seemed to be a contest between 


those that were friends and those that | 


were enemies to the Protestant Suc- 
cession, and in such a contest there 
is some ground to presume, that the 
Peers of Scotland would naturally di- 
vide into two parties; that the most nu- 
merous party would chuse that sixteen 
who were supposed to be of the pad they 
espoused : but now, my lords, where there 
is no principle either in religion or politics 
to direct them, it is not to be supposed that 
they will naturally divide into two opposite 
parties; or that the majority of them will 
readily resolve not to vote for any one of 
those who now happen to be disagreeable 
to the minister, notwithstanding their 
having, for a continued course of so many 
years, thought some of them worthy of the 
onour of being their representatives in 
this House. 
if this, my Lords, should really a hte ; 


ifsome of those Lords now in this House, 


whose zeal and affection for his Majesty’s 
person and government are well known, 
whose qualifications and natural endow-: 
ments are universally acknowledged, and 
who have performed many eminent ser- 
vices to their country: if such, I say, 
should be left out, and others who may 
not be known in the whole world, chosen 
or at least pretended to be chosen in their. 
room, I shall be apt to suspect, I believe 
the whole nation will conclude, that some: 
of the Scots Peers have not been directed 


in their choice by that which ought to be. 
their only director upon such occasions ; 


and if such a thing should happen, it will: 
be incumbent upon this House to enquire 
how it was brought about; for we ought 
not to admit any unworthy person’s being 
brought among us, nor ought we to allow 
of any person’s rea Peat a unworthily 
or unjustly into this House ; this we have 
a right to enquire into, as may appear by 
what happened so lately as in the reign 
of the late queen; and our own records, 
our own histories may shew us, that the 
bringing, or endeavouring to bring, un- 
lt persons into this House, was in- 
qu into, and had like to have proved 
atal to king Henry 3. 

In such cases, my Lords, we are not 
tied down to the strict rules of law, we are 
not to expect every criminal fact to be 
proved by two or three witnesses ; this is 
what neither House of Parliament ever 
thought themselves tied down to; it is 
from circumstances 4s well as proofs that 
we are to determine, and if such circum- 
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stances should concur as must convince 
every man of common sense in the king- 
dom, I am sure I need not tell your lord- 
ships what you are to do; but as the ne 
venting of crimes is much more prudent 
and less troublesome thaa the punishing 
of them, let us therefore now endcavour 
to prevent the committing of any such 
crimes, by agreeing to the resolution pro- 
ed, 

The other House of Parliament has 
assed many laws for preventing the in- 
uence of Bribery and Corruption in the 

election of many of their members. They 
have lately got passed a severe law against 
that abominable practice; and another Bill 
for preventing any undue influence upon 
their members after they are chosen, has 
since been several times brought in, and 
as often passed in that House, but your 
Jordships have not, it seems, thought fit to 
give it your concurrence: whilst there are 
such complaints against the growth of cor- 
ruption, while the other House are using 
such percautions against it, shall we sit 
atill and do nothing? There are but a few 
of the members of this House, there are 
none but the sixteen for Scotland, who 
owe their scats here to anelection: let us 
then, my lords, take all possible care that 
they shall always be chosen by an honour- 
able, a fair and a free election: if the 

should ever come to depend upon a mi- 
nister for their seats in this House, con- 
sider, my lords, what an influence it might 
have even upon their way of voting while 
they are here : how terrible must it be for 
any lord of this House to be exposed to 
the danger of being told by an insolent 
minister, you shall vote so or so, other- 
wise you shall be nolonger a Lord of Par- 
liament. This is what, I hope, your lord- 
ships will endeavour to prevent by agree- 
ing to this resolution, or any other more 
effectual method that may hereafter be 


.found to be necessary. 


The dukes of Newcastle and Argyle, 
the earls of Cholmondeley and Poulet, the 
lords Hervey and Talbot, spoke against 
the motion to the effect as follows : 


My Lords ; That, both by the common 
and statute law of this avdain, all elec- 
tions ought to be free and undisturbed, is 
what will not be denied by any lord in this 
House ; and that the giving of money, or 
the making use of any threats or promises, 
in order to induce any of the electors to 
vote according to direction, is acrime of a 
very high nature, and what will be as little 
2 
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controverted ; but this is so far from being 
an argument for the resolution proposed, 
that, in my opinion, it is a very strong ar- 
gument against it; for wherever the law is 
plain and clear, there is no occasion for a 
resolution of this House either to inforce 
it, or put people in mind of it: upon the 
contrary, our coming to such a resolution 
might probably make people doubt of what 
they before thought evident, because our 
resolution would not make that to be law, 
which was not so betore, and some people 
would naturally conclude, that the in in 
that respect was not clear and evident, 
otherwise this House would have had no 
occasion for coming to any such resolution. 
In the present case indeed the law is so 
clear and evident, that no man of common 
sense can doubt of it, and therefore our 
coming to such a resolution will not pro- 
bably bring the law in doubt with any man 
in the kingdom ; but I cannot help think- 
ing that it would be a very odd and a very 
extraordinary resolution; I must really 
think that we may with as much propriety 
resolve, ‘ That the levying of War against 
‘the king is an Act of High-Treason ;’ 
and how such a resolution would appear 
upon the Journals of this House, I leave 
your lordships to judge. 

As I have said, my Lords, it must be 
acknowledged by all, that the giving of 
money, or the making use of threats or 
promises, in order to corrupt or over-awe 
the electors at any election, is contrary to 
law; but yet I cannot admit that the 
making use of any sort of solicitations is 
contrary to law, I cannot think but that 
any lord of Scotland may ask another’s 
vote at any ensuing election of the sixteen 
peers for that kingdom, and that in favour 
of his friends as well as of himself; and if 
any lord of that country should have the 
honour to be secretary of state, or in any 
other high office under the crown, I 
cannot comprehend how he can be thereby 
excluded from being a candidate at that 
election ; acandidate he certainly may be, 
and as such he may ask every other lord of 
that country for his vote at the ensuing 
election; nay, he may not only ask that 
favour for himself, but he may ask it for 
others ; his being in an office under the 
crown does not strip him of that privilege 
which every other lord enjoys ; nor does 
any law now in being make his so-icitation 
more criminal than those of the other 
lords of his country. 

The laws now in being for preserving 
the freedom of elections are, my lords, in 
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ny opinion, fully sufficient for that pur- 
pose; and whoever thinks so, must con- 
clude, that there is not the least occasion 
for the resolution now proposed: but 
granting they were not sufficient, would 
our coming to such a resolution render 
foey ca le cance be so much as pre- 
tended that a resolution of this House 
would add to their sufficiency, or that it 
would contribute in the least towards 
making a law effectual for the end pro- 
posed, if it was before found to be in- 
efectual. Thus, my lords, there is either 
no occasion for our coming to such a reso- 
lution, or it would be no use when 
made; and therefore I cannot think it 
consistent with the dignity of this House 
_ tohave any such resolution entered upon 
ourjournal, If the laws in this respect 
are insufficient, let a bill be brought in for 

ing and strengthening them ; but 
do not let us take up our time with making 
resolutions, which all the world must see 
to be of no use. 

This, my Lords, is a very strong argu- 
ment against our coming to the Resolution 
proposed; but there is still a much 

stronger; for it would, in my opinion, be 
avery high indignity offered to his present 
Majesty’s government ; it would tend to 
e whole world suppose, that some 
very heinous practices had been lately car- 
ing on by his Majesty’s ministers tor in- 
uencing the elections of the sixteen peers 
for Scotland ; and to suppose his Majesty is 
or can be so unjust as to countenance such 
practices, or that he can be so weak as not 
to discover them, if any such were carry- 
ing on by his ministers, is one of the 
highest indignities that can be offered to 
the crown. It is indeed a supposition 
Which no man can make who is in the least 
acquainted with his seas ain justice, pe- 
hetration and watchfulness for the good of 
le; but our coming now to sucha 
resolution, would be doing at least all in 
cur power to raise such a suspicion in the 
hation; and among the vulgar and igno- 
rant or in the remote parts of his Majesty’s 
ominions, it might have a fatal effect. 
besides, my Lords, it would be a most 
heinous affront offered to the whole peer- 
age of Scotland; it would be a supposing 
t the majority of them are directed in 
neir way of voting at the election of their 
sixteen representatives, by corrupt and 
te views. This would be a con- 
usion that every man without doors 
would naturally draw, when he heard that 


Your lordshi , " 
(Vor. shee come to such a Resolu 
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tion; no mgn would imagine that such a 
thing could have happened without any 
proof, without any foundation. The peers 
of North Britain, my Lords, are by the 
Articles of Union declared to be peers of 
Great Britain; they are to have rank and 
precedence before all peers of Great Bri- 
tain of the like order and degree, created 
since the Union; they are to enjoy all pri- 
vileges as fully as the peers of England, 
except sitting in this House, and upon 
trials of peers; and why they should be 
thus distinguished by a particular Resolu- 
tion of this House I cannot comprehend. 
They have, it is true, no share in the legis- 
lature, except in that of voting for their 
own representatives in this House; but is 
there any colour of reason for suspecting 
them of corrupt and mercenary views in 
their way of voting for their own representa- 
tives, more than there is for suspecting 
every lord here of such views in his way of 
oe asto every question that arises in 
the House. 

As for any suspicions that may be en- 
tertained about the election of the sixteen 
peers for Scotland, in the latter end of the 
Queen’s reign, they may be easily cleared 
up. The election at that time did not 
api from mercenary or corrupt views, 

ut from views of a more malignant ten- 
dency, if any such can be. It is well 
known that many of the then peers of 
Scotland were either secret or avowed 
Jacobites. Upon that fatal change of the 
ministry here, they all conceived great 
hopes; thereupon many declared them- 
selves openly who had. never done s0 be- 
fore ; and some of the nonjurors came in 
and qualified themselves, in order to serve 
a turn at that time, which they took to be 
in favour of that principle they had always 
caressed: and all these, joining with the 
Scots pecrs, who were then actually em- 
ployed in the administration, carried the 
election against those who stood firm ‘to 
the principles of the Revolution, and ta 
the Protestant Succession, as established 
in his present Majesty’s family. But 
thank God, their reign was but shane. an 
his late Majesty’s accession put an end to 
all their views of oe any thing in a par- 
liamentary way ; by this the new election 
was easily carried in favour of the friends 
to the present establishment; and soon 
after most of the professed Jacobites in 
Scotland joined in an open rebellion, by 
which they forfeited their titles as well as 
their estates to the crown; whereby the 
neck of that party was entirely broke, se 
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that they have never been able to make | vote for returning a lord to this House, 


any effort at an election since that time. 

Now, m y Lords, as to those prophe- 
cies which have been made to us about 
the ensuing election of peers for Scotland, 

I am afraid they are as ill founded as an 
other of our modern prophecies; and I shall 
be glad to find them as false ; for I have so 
great a respect for the sixteen we have now 
the happiness to have amongst us, that I 
could wish they were all in for life; but as 
their being here depends upon a frec elec- 
tion, their being all returned again is what 
neither they nor we can expect; and in- 
deed if it should happen, it would give me 
a strong reason to suspect that the clec- 
tion had not been free: it is. natural to 
suppose that every election will bring come 
new lords among us; and for them: some 
of the former must be left out: because a 
noble lord is firmly attached to the present 
establishment, because his family has al- 
ways becn zealous for Revolution princt- 
ples, is that a reason, my Lords, for us, or 
tor him to expect that he should always be 
returned one of the sixteen to represent 
the peers of Scotland in this House: no, 
my Lords, there are many noble peers in 
Scotland ; and all are L hope firmly attach- 
ed to the royal fumily now upon the throne, 
though some may not perhaps have had an 
opportunity of shewiny it so fully to the 
world as others may. ia such a case it is 
reasonable to expcct that every one will 
endesvour to have his turn; and where 
there is afree election, it is reasonable to 
-expect that those lords who have not a 
mind to set up for themselves will some- 
times oblige one, and sometimes another. 
But even as to the ministerial parties that 
have been talked of, it is as reasonable to 
suppose that the peers of Scotland will natu- 
rally divide into two parties for and against 
the ministry, as to sunpose that they can 
naturally divide themselves into two parties 
for and against the estabiishment. For 
while the administration, while the minis- 
ters for the time being, pursue no mea- 
sures but what are for the honour of their 
King, ard the good of their country, it is 
a3 reasonable to suppose that all those who 
think so will naturally join in the support- 
ing of their measures, as it is to suppose 
that they would naturally join in the sup- 
port of the present establishment, were it 
oe to bring it into dispute; and were 
a Lad of Scoiland, and convinced of the 
wisdom and uprightness of all the mca- 
sures pursued by the ministers for the 
tune being, I should be as loth to give my 
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who, I knew, or even suspected would op- 
pose the ministry in all their measures, as 

would be to give my vote for returning 
to this House a lord whom I knew to be 
really disattected to his Majesty and hie 
family. And as there never was yet m 
any country a set of ministers, whose mea- 
sures were approved by all men, therefore 
I shall always expect, that upon every 
election in Scotland, the peers will natue 
rally, and without uny selfish or corrupt 
views, divide themselves into two parties, 
one whereof will be composed of those 
who do not approve of the measures pur- 
sued by the administration, and the other 
of those who do approve them; the natu- 
ral consequence of which will be, the pro- 
posing or conccrting of two lists; and in 
such ¢ase it is very natural to conclude, 
that one of the lists will always be returned 
without an exception. For this reason, 
my Lords, as well as on account of the 
natural uncertainty and changeableness of 
a free election, I shall be no way surprised, 
if some of the noble lords now in this 
House, be not rechosen at the next elec- 
tion. The capacity and the qualifications 
of the noble lords, we have now the hap- 
pi to have from that country, are well 

nown, and no man has a better opinion of 
them than I have: yet I make no doubt, 
but that there are other Lords in Scotland 
of equal capacity, and equally qualified 
for representing the peerage of that king- 
dom in this House, and if they should 
send up some new representatives in the 
room of some of those who are now here, 
I shall be very far from imputing it to 
any undue influence; on the contrary, 
I shall from thence conclude, that the 
election has been absolutely free and un- 
controuled. 

As to the contriving and making laws 
against corruption, the other House of 
Farliament, my Lords, has very gocd rea- 
son for so doing: it has been oftcn proved, 
at the bar of that House, that bribery and 
corruption has been practised in the most 
flacrant manner at the election of some of 
those who have been returned members of 
that House ; and therefore they have often 
had a most substantial reason for taking 
the alarm, and for providing against that 
mortal foe to the constitution of their 
country, who, they perceived, had already 
attacked it in the most tender part: but for 
God’s sake, my Lords, what reason have we 
for this alarm? IlJas it ever been proved at 
the bar of this House, has it ever yet been 
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so much as pretended by any lords in this 
House, that the sixteen peers for Scotland, 
or any of them, were elected by the means 
of bribery and corruption, or by the means 
of any other sort of undue influence? Is 
not this a material difference between this 
House and the other? Is it not from 
thence clear, that we have no manner of 
reason for contriving any law against cor- 
ruption? And much less have we a rea- 
son for coming to any such Resolution as 
is now proposed. . 

To this it was replied by those who 
spoke in favour of the Motion, in substance 
as follows : 


My Lords; I find, it is admitted of all 
sides, that the giving or promising of 
money or other want or the making use 
of any sort of threatenings or promises, in 
order to influence the election of the peers 
for Scotland, is directly contrary to law, 
and therefore it is needless to say any, 
thing further as to that point; but as to 
solicitations or asking of votes, I must beg 
leave to explain it a little. I shall agree 
with those tosis who have spoke upon the 
other side of the question, that every lord. 
of that country may be a candidate, and as 
such may apply to the other lords for the 
favour of their votes at the ensuing elec- 
tion, and as the law now stands (though I 
wish it were otherwise) every lord may ask 
the same favour for those of his friends 
who may likewise be candidates ; but with 
regard to ministers of state, and those in 
high offices under the crown, there is a 
great difference as to the manner of ap- 
plication which they make use of, in order 
to,obtain the favour for which they solicit ; 
if they ask merely as peers, either for 
themselves or their friends, without the 
ministerial weight of threats or promises, 
they do not, I think, offend against the 
laws now in being ; but if any thing of the 
mister appears in their manner oi asking, 
tt may be of the most fatal consequences to 
the freedom of the election. 

In order to explain what I mean, I shall 

e an example from the elections of the 
other House: though a gentleman be a 
commissioner of the treasury, or of the ad- 
miralty, he may without doubt sct up as a 
candidate to represent any County, City, 
or Borough in Great-Britain ; he may ask 
the electors for the favour of their votes, 
and wherever he has a natural interest, he 
Inav make use of that interest in favour of 
hisiriends. ; but if he should make interest 
either for himself or his friends, not as a 
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private gentleman, but as a lord of the 
treasury, or of the admiralty, and as such 
should, by his agents, send his commands 
to those who depend, or may expect to 
depend upon the board to which he be- 
longs, with directions how to vote, or for 
whom to make interest, in any county, 
city or borough in Great Britain, such a 
method of application would be highly 
criminal ; it ought, I think, to be deemed 
High Treason. In like manner, my lords, 
if upon an approaching election in Scot- 
land, any lord of that kingdom, who han- 
pened to be in a high office under the 
crown, should by himself or his agents so 
much as insinuate, that the king, the go- 
vernment, the ministry, or the like, ex- 
pected that any lord of that kingdom 
would vote for such a man, or such a list, 
such a solicitation, I say, my lords, might 
be fatal to the freedom of that election, 
and wou! consequently be highly cri- 
minal: and this distinction ought to be 
particularly attended to, when we talk of 
solicitations in any election whatsoever. 

As our laws now stand, my lords, we 
ought to be particularly watchful in this 
respect; and considering the vast power 
lodged in the crown, considering the many 
favours the ministers of the crown have to 
bestow, I am afraid our utmost watchful- 
ness would signify nothing if any such at- 
tempts should ever be made by those in 
power. It is impossible to prevent the mi- 
nisters of the crown, or their agents, in« 
termeddling some way or another, almost 
in every election in Great Britain: Let 
them make their application in the most 
humble manner, let them make use of the 
most modest expressions that can be 
thought of, those they apply to will de- 
pend upon their favour, if they comply 
with their request, and if they refuse to 
comply, they may, they will expect their 
malice: the request of a2 man in power, 
though made in the most humble manner, 
must always necessarily imply a threat if 
denied, a promise if complied with: this 
must consequently have a great influence 
upon all elections, and if obedience to 
such requests should once be found to be 
the only road to preferment either in 
Church or State, they will soon become 
fatal to the boasted liberties of this na 
tion. 

It was for this reason, my Lords, that I 
lately in this committee gave my vote for 
having all future elections of the sixtcen 
peers for Scotland made by balloting. It 
was for this reason, my lords, that I most 
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heartily concurred in agreeing to that bill, 
which in the late king’s reign was passed 
by this House, for making so many here- 
ditary peers for Scotland, and for limiting 
the power of the crown with respect to the 
crecting of any new peers of Great-Britain. 
That necessary bill was thrown out in the 
other House ; it was thrown out (I do 
not know how) by the assistance even of 
some of those who have always pretended 
to be pations of liberty. My opinion was 
then, my opinion is so still, that it was the 
best contrived bill for the preservation of 
the liberties of this country, that was ever 
brought into either House of Parliament: 
and | musi say, that if I had had the mis- 
fortune to be one cf those who opposed 
that bill, I should from that moment have 
thrown up ail pretences to my being 
a lover of liberty ; I should have expected 
that every man would have told me, that I 
made use of that popular pretence only as 
a step .to power, but that he saw plainly I 
had no regard for it, when it came in com- 
petition with any of my own little private 
views. 

Suppose, my Lords, that the laws now 
in being are fully sufficient for preserving 
our constitution against the baneful effects 
of corruption; suppose that they want no 
addition or amendment; yet is it not an 
usual thing, may it not sometimes be a ne- 
cessary thing to revive such laws? does 
not his Majesty often do it by proclama- 
tion? and the only way that either House 
of Parliament can revive any law, is by a 
resolution. Suppose again that the laws in 
being are not sufficicnt to preserve us 
yee all manner of undue influence in 
elections ; we all know that a new law for 
amending and strengthening the old is not 
so easily contrived, nor so easily : 
it requires some time to: consider the laws 
in being, to discover their defects, to find 
out the methods of evading them, and to 
contrive proper precautions against such 
evasions ; all this requires time, and when 
this is done, we are not sure that the other 
House will join with us in opinion, we are 
not sure that the King will consent to what 
both Houses have agreed to. In the mean 
time, is tt not very proper, may it not be 
aysolutely necessary to endeavour to put 
some check to the growing evil? there 
have, it is true, becn many laws lately 
passed for regulating the elections in the 
other House, and for preventing corrup- 
tion as to them; but has there ever any 
one been passed in the parliament of Great 
Britain, for regulating the elections of the 
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sixteen peers for Scotland? Does not that 
election now depend only uponthe common 
law, and upon that act of the last Scots 

rliament, by which the manner of elect- 
ing those peers was regulated? suppose 
that act to be sufficient for guarding agamst 
corruption, yet it is now so long ago, that 
it may be, and, in my opinion, it is ve 
proper to revive it: But, my lords, it 1s 
plain that the election of those sixteen 
peers is not fully regulated, nor the evils of 
corruption sufficiently guarded agai 
either by the common law or by that act 
of the Scots parliament: the very com- 
mittee we are now in shews the contrary : 
your lordships would never have pple 
to the going into this Committee, if you 
had thought that no regulation or amend- 
ment was necessary: we are all sensible 
of the deficiency, but we have not yet, it 
seems, fallen upon a proper method to 
make up that deficiency ; and till that can 
be done, let us do what is now in our 
power; let us agree to the resolution 

roposed. It will at least justify this 

ouse to the world: if ever there was 
any undue influence made use of at that 
election, if there shall be any such at the 
next election, it will shew that the majority 
of this House were innocent; it will shew 
that we endeavoured to provide against it 
as soon as we could. 

What is now pr is so far from 
being an indignity offered to his Majesty, 
that the very pretending that it is so, or 
that his Majesty would take it as such, 
is one of the greatest indignities that can 
be offered to him. Can it be thought that 
this House is so short sighted as never to 
provide against an evil till it has fallen 
upon us? The very pretending to think 
so of this House, or of either House of 
Parliament, is in my opinion, a very high 
indignity to both: can it be thought that 
his Majesty would look upon any provi- 
sion made by either House of Parliament 
for the safety of our constitution, as an in- 
dignity offered to him? No, my lords, 
every wise king, such as his Majesty is, 
must be heartily engaged in the preserva- 
tion of our constitution, because that if 
any wrong be done, he is justified by the 
very nature of our constitution, his minis- 
ters and evil counsellors only are to bear 
the blame. This indeed may make minis- 
ters and certainly will make wicked minis- 
ters endeavour to overturn our constitu- 
tion ; but a just and a wise king will al- 
ways join with his parliament in prevent- 
ing the bad effects of evil co Ors, 35 
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well as im bringing them to condign 
punishment. 

Was it, my Lords, ever pretended that 
the late king looked upon the Pee 

bil Ihave now mentioned as an indignity 
ofered to him? Might it not have then 
been said, that the passing of such a bill 
would have made the world suppose, that 
his late Majesty had made some unjust use 
ef the Prerogative of the Crown in the 
creation of peers? Might not this, I say, 
have been pretended with as much justice 
astopretend now, that our coming to the 
resolution proposed will make the world 
believe, that his present Majesty has coun- 
tenanced, or at least suffered some wicked 
practices to be made use of in the election 
of the sixteen peers for Scotland ? Every 
oxe of your lordships must see that there 
was then as much ground for the one pre- 
tence, as there is now for the other: yet 
#0 far was his late Majesty from harbourmg 
a thought that an indignity was thereby 
offered to him, that he approved of the 
Bill before it was brought into this House. 
He not only approved of that Bill, my 
lords, but he made use of an expression 
which ought never to be forgot; an ex- 
pression which ought to be, which always 
will be remembered by every true Briton: 
he told his Ministers, ‘ Gentlemen, consi- 
der what may be wanting for the secu- 
nty of your constitution ; for whatever 
may be thought necessary for that pur- 
ose I am ready to consent to.” And as 
is present Majesty inherits the crown of 
his father, so I know he inherits all those 
good qualities which shone forth with so 
much lustre in him. Therefore, my Lords, 
we are not in the least to suspect that his 
present Majesty will look upon this resolu- 
tion, or any resolution we can come to 
for preventing sixteen ministerial peers 
aa always forced in upon us from 
Scotland, as an indignity offered to him. 

As the proposition now before us can- 
not be thought to be an indignity offered to 
his Majesty’s government, so neither can 
It be i ibe any sort of affrant to the 
peerage of Scotland: on the contrary, 
every man of honour, as all the peers of 
that nation are, must take it as a piece of 
the utmost regard that can be shewed to 
them: it is not easily to be presumed, that 
any of the present peers of Scotland can 
be biassed by bribery, by threats, or by 
promises ; but neitiier we, nor they, can 
tell what sort of men their posterity 
may be: nor can any man certainly con- 
clude, that every one of such a great num- 
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ber of men, will have virtue enough to 
withstand the great temptations, which an 
ened ai minister, sole master of the 
ear of his master, may be able to throw 
in their way; and therefore all that is, or. 
can be designed by the present motion, is 
to prevent them, or their posterity, from 
being led into temptation ; and to put it 
out of the power of any minister to make 
any of the present or future peers of Scot- 
land suffer for their adhering strictly to 
the rules of honour and virtue : the pre- 
tence for this affront is built upon the 
same sandy foundation with the former ; 
it is built upon the supposition, that this 
House can never think of providing bs en 
an evil, until it has actually happened : but 
to me, my lords, it is still something more 
extraordinary to ask in this case: wh 
should the peers of Scotland be thus parti- 
cularly distinguished from the other peers 
of Great Britain ? Is it possible to make 
a question of this ? Does not every man at 
first sight see, that the peers of Scotland 
are, by the very nature of our constitution, 
distinguished from the other peers of Great 
Britain ? Is there any other peer of Great 
Britain who has any thing to do with elec 
tions ? I must then’ leave it to your lord- 
ships to consider, how odd it would have 
looked, to have proposed such a Resolu-. 
tion in general terms: It must then have 
run thus, * That the giving or promising 
any sum of money, or other reward to any 
peer of Great Britain, for giving his vote 
at any election, was a high insult.” And 
if it had been proposed in such terms, 
would not every man who knows any 
thing of our constitution, have had reason 
to have laughed at such a proposition ? 
Without doors, my Lords, there are sus- 
picions that some of the former elections 
of Scots peers have proceeded from undue 
influence : we of this House are, and have 
been personally acquainted with most of 
the peers of Scotland, we know their ho- 
nour and their integrity, and therefore we 
conclude, that there is no ground for such 
suspicions ? but those who have not had 
the honour of a personal acquaintance 
with them, must judge from events ; and 
notwithstanding what a noble lord was 
pleased to say about the @ection of the 
sixteen peers for Scotland, in the latter 
end of the reign of queen Anne, it must 
appear a little odd to those who are not 
particularly acquainted with the history of 
that time ; a great majority of the Scots 
peers had but a few years before agreed to 
the union, by which the Protestant Succes- 
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sion was established in that kingdom : and 
to see that a great majority of the same 
men (forthere could notbeany great change 
by death in that time) should so soon atter 
join together in undermining that Protes- 
tant Succession, must, I say, my lords, 
appear a little extraordinary to the gene- 
rality of mankind: they will not believe, 
that two such contrary events could pro- 
ceed from the same cause, and therefore 
they will be apt to conclude, that there 
was some foul play in one, or perhaps in 
both. 

To pretend, my Lords, that a whole 
body of men will naturally interest them- 
selves so passionately and so zeaiously in 
the dispute about the wisdom and upright- 
ness of the measures of any minister or 
ministers, as to sacrifice thereto ail ties of 
blood, all ties of gratitude, friendship, and 
acquaintance, is really something very 
new. Itis well known, that such a fer- 
vent zeal never takes place, but in the 
time of, or in the prelude to a civil war; 
and God forbid it should ever be in the 
power of any minister to involve this na- 
tion in such a calamity, for the sake of 
justifying his measures: Even in the time 
of civil wars, it has often happened, that 
private and personal friendships have sub- 
sisted to the very last, between public ene- 
mics: How then can it be supposed, that 
any lord of Scotland should, at the next, 
or at any future election, naturally agree 
to leave out of his list of sixteen peers, 
some lords who are his near relations, his 
old friends, and his great benefactors, and 
fill up in their rooin others, who are no 
he related to him, with whom he never 

any intimate ss ge from whom 
he never received any favour? That 
this, my lords, should be a natural cfiect, 
or that it should proceed from a furious 
zeal for or against the measures of the ad- 
ministration, isimpossibleto conceive ; and 
therefore, if any of the noble lords we 
have now among us, whose zeal for the 
Protestant Succession cannot be doubted 
of or excecded; who I know to be related 
to many of the noble families in Scotland ; 
who I know to be intimately acquainted 
with many of the present peers of that 
kingdom; wheI know to have done great 
favours to many of them, and whose capa- 
city and services are known to the whole 
world ; If such, I say, should at the ensu- 
ing clection be left out, and others chosen 
in their stead, who are related to few of 
the peers of Scotland, who are acquainted 
with few of them, who. have never been 
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benefactors to any of them, and whose 
capacity shall be found not to be near 
equal to the capacity of those left out; 
I shall be very apt:to conclude, I am 
afraid the generality of mankind will con- 
clude, that this was not the effect of an 
honourabte and free election. 

{shall adinit, my Lords, that Bribery 
and Corruption in the election of the 
members of the other House, has been 
often proved at their bar; I wish it had 
been as often proved as it has been prac- 
tised; I shail idat that this was a reason, 
though not the only reason, for their tak- 
ing the alarm: But, my, lords, we find 
that they have lately taken the alarm, and 
have done what they could to prevent a 
practice which has never yet been proved 
at the bar of that Hlouse. So faras I can. 
remember, it was never yet proved at the 
bar of that ilouse, orso much as alledged 
in the House, that any particular member, 
alter he was chosen and returned, had 
been influenced in his way of voting in 
that House by bribes, pensions, threaten- 
ings, Or promises; and yet against this 
practice they have, 1 think, most justly. 
taken the alarm, and have several times. 
sent up a Bill to this House for preventing 
that practice: Therefore, if we follow the 
example of the other House, we are net 
always to wait till a pernieious practice has. 
been proved at our bars In private life a. 
man may be long justly suspected betore. 
he can be openly accused of a crime; and, 
as high crimes are carried on in the most 
sccret manner, they are less liable to be 
discovered, and may therefore be carried 
on for many years, before such a proof 
can be had, as may enable either the pub- 
lic, or any private man to commence a 
prosecution. Shall a private man neglect 
to secure the doors and windows of his 
house, because no thieves had ever at- 
tempted to enter? If he does so, my lords, 
the thieves will probably enter; and after 
they are entered: he may perhaps find it a 
very dificult matter to get them out again, 
till they have robbed the house of every 
thing that is valuable. In like manner, are 
we to ncgiect to secure this House against 
corruption, because we cannot as yet posi- 
tively say that it has ever endeavoured to 
enter? My Lords, if we do not in time se- 
cure all the avenues to this House agninst 
such a cunning betrayer, it willbe impos- 
sible for us to keep him out. And if he 
once enter it will be absolutely impossible 
for us to turn him out, until he has robbed 
us of that precious jewel, fhe liberty of 
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ourcountry, which has‘always been, and 
always must be left in the keeping of the 
two Houses of Parliament ; for I am very 
well assured, that it will for ever be impos- 
ible to prove at the bar of this House 
the practice of corruption, to the con- 
fiction of those who have got their seats 

here by the means of corruption. 
Upon hearing this new sort of doctrine 
broached in this House, I cannot, my 
Lords, but reflect with deep concern, upon 
an observation made upon our country, by 
a French gentlanan, who was taken with 
the marshal Tallard at the battle of Hoch- 
stet, and was afterwards several years 2 
prisoner in England. When he returned 
to France, he was giving an account of 
hisobservations upon England, and, among 
the rest, he told his company, that the 
English had a thing among them which 
they called aanuisance; that is, gentlemen, 
gays he, any thing that is offensive to the 
neighbours, og that may probably do a 
mischief to the passengers: For removing 
ofthings of this nature, the English have 
very good laws, but so indolent, se neg- 
igent are those people, that they seldom 
or ever think of removing 2 nuisance till 
it has done some notable mischief. An 
example of this kind happened in the 
neighbourhood where I was quartered ; 
there was in a by-roada timber bridge 
apona very deep river in that neighbour- 
hood, and soon after I arrived there, alarge 
hole happened to be broke through in the 
middle of that bridge, I passed that way, 
l observed the hole, I took notice of it to 
all the gentlemen in the country; I re- 
ones several times that way, still the 
hole was there, and daily grew bigger ; it 
continued so for many months: ‘Tie laws 
were sufficient for removing this nuisance, 
or enforcing the reparation of this bridge, 
butno man would be at the pains to put 
them in execution; at last an unfortunate 
gentlenman, of some distinction, passing 
that way ina dark night, his horse stumbled 
into this hole, fell through, was drowned, 
and the gentleman himself much hurt. 
Then the justices of the peace met, and 
linnediate orders were given for repairing 
the bridge: I do not know but ‘the gen- 
Hleman found means to recover the value 
of his horse, but no man could make re- 
Prration to him for the pain he endured. 
his, my Lords, was the French gentle- 
a 8 observation upon our country; and 
come, what I have this day heard from 
ion noble Lords, who oppose this mo- 
» makes me begin to think it was just. 
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But let us consider, my Lords, that if we 
make no provision in the case now before 
us, if we leave this hole unmended, till 
that which isthe support of our constitution, 
a free election, has fallen through, it will 
be impossible to prevent our constitution’s 
falling through at the same time, and both 
must certainly perish in the gulph of core 
ruption. 

or this reason, my Lords, I hope, I 
must beg, that a negative may not be put 
upon the resolution now proposed; if a 
negative should be put upon it, if it should 
be even but delayed, I shall most heartily 
wish the motion had never been made ; for 
it will be a foundation for so much triumph 


to the dealers in corruption, if any there 


be; it will cast such a damp upon all 
future attempts against corruption, that I 
am afraid the practice will soon come to 
be barefaced in every part of our consti- 
tution. 


Then the question being put, * That the 
question be now put upon the above mo- 
tion,’ it was resolved in the negative. 
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Protest on the said Questlion’s being 

passed sn the Negative. } 
“ Dissentient? 

1. “© Because we apprehend that this 
resolution, being oaly declaratory of un- 
deniable truths, ought not to have been 
avoided by a previous question, since, we 
fear, the leaving it undetermined may tend 
to encourage practices dangerous to our 
constitution in general, and to the honour 
and dignity of this House in particular. 

2. ** Because we think this House can- 
not shew too strong an abhorrence of 
practices, which, whether they have been 
committed or not in former elections, are 
yet of such a nature as may possibly here- 
attcr be attempted by a minister, who may 
find it necessary to try all methods to se- 
cure a majority in this House, either to 
proniote his future ambitious views, or 
screen his past criminal conduct. 
(Signed) Suffoik, Marchmont, Shafts- 
bury, Gower, Carteret, Bedford, 
Ker, Bristol, Bolton, Chesterfie!d, 
Willoughby de Broke, Tadcaster, 

Cardigan, Foley, Litchfield, Twee- 
. ; dale, Abingdon, Strafford, Ba- 
thurst, Coventry, Berkshire, Tha- 
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net, Stair, Aylesford, Cobham, 
Bruce, Oxford and Mortimer, 
Craven, Northampton, Griffin, 
Marlborough, Winchelsea and 
Nottingham, Boyle, Montrose.” 


Motion to tmpower the Committee to in- 

tre of proper Methods to encourage the 
Trade of the Plantations, and for thesr 
better Security.| March 26. The House 
of Lords was moved, * That the Select 
Committee appointed the 7th instant to 
consider of the representation of the Com- 
missioners for Trade and Plantations re- 
lating to the laws made, manufactures set 
up» and Trade carried on in any of his 

ajesty’s Colonies and Plantations in 
America, which may have affected the 
trade, navigation, and manufactures of 
this kingdom, be impowercd to inquire of 
the proper methods for the encouragement 
and security of all trade and manufactures 
in the said plantations, which no way in- 
terfere with the trade of Great Britain, 
and for the better security of the planta- 
tions themselves.” 

And a question being stated thereupon, 
it was proposed after the word ‘ Encourage- 
ment’ to leave out ‘ and security ;? which 
being objected to, and debate had there- 
upon, the question was put, whether the 
words ‘ and Security’ shall stand part of 
the question ; it was resolved in the nega- 
tive, by 52 against 28. 


Protest on a Negative being put on the 
said Motton.| Then it as proposed, 
That these words at the latter end of the 
motion, viz. ‘ and for the better security 
of the Plantations themselves,’ be left out; 
but the same being objected to, the question 
was put, whether these words shall stand 
' part of the question? and it was-resolved 
in the negative. 


<¢ Dissentient’ . 

‘¢ Because. we apprehend, that if the 

' safety of the plantations themselves is not 

thought a matter worthy the consideration 

of the parliament, it is of little consequence 

to consider of their laws, manufactures, or 

ae | Signed ) Bedford, Bathurst, Berk- 

shire, Tweedale, Abingdon, Co- 

ventry, Strafford, Tadcaster, Litch- 

field, Thanet, Carteret, Winchelsea 

and Nottingham, Bolton, Ayles- 

ford, Gower, Stair, Northampton, 

Montrose, Bristol, Marchmont, 
Cardigan, Craven.”? 


Then the question was put, ‘* Whether 
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; the said Committee shall be impowered to 


inquire of ap te r methods for the en- 
couragement trade and manufacfures 
of the plantations in America, which no 
way interferes with the trade of Great 
Britain, or which may be of use to Great 
Britain ?”? and it was resolved in the ne- 
ve. 
‘¢ Dissentient’ 

1. ‘“‘ Because we apprehend, that the 
new powers proposed to be given to the 
Committee, were not only expedient, but 
asolutely necessary, since (by the account 
given by several lords who attended the 
Committee, and contradicted by none) it 
appeared to the House, that from the in- 
formations of merchants of undoubted 
credit, Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leec- 
ward Islands, were in so defenceless a con- 
dition, that they might be taken in ey 
four hours; and we conceive that suc 
imminent danger of such valuable posses- 
sions required an immediate and minute 
examination, in order to discover the 
causes and nature of the danger, and to 
apply proper and adequate remedies. 

2. * Because we conceive, that the 
chief reason urged in the debate against 
this inquiry, is the strongest argument 
imaginable for it, viz. That it might dis- 
cover the weakness of these islands in the 
present critical juncture of affairs, and in- 
vite our enemies to invade them; whereas, 
we think, that this critical juncture calls 
upon us to put our possessions in a state 
of defence and security in all events; and 
since we cannot suppose, that their present 
defenceless condition is unknown to those 
powers who are the most likely to take 
the advantage of it, we apprehend it to be 
both prudent and necessary, that those 
powers should at the same time know, that 
the care and attention of this House was 
employed in providing for their security. 
We conceive likewise, that such an argue 
ment may tend todebar a House of Par- 
liament from looking into any of our 
affairs, either foreign or domestic, if in 
any transaction at any time there shall 
appear to have been a weak, treacherous, 
or negligent management, the directors 
will never fail to lay hold of that argument, 
to stop any parliamentary inquiry; and the 
fear of discovering a national weakness 
may be urged only to prevent the detection 
of ministerial negligence or guilt. 

3. ** Because we have found by expe- 
rience, that we can never be too attentive 
to the preservation of the possessions and 
dependencies of this kingdom, since treaties 


struction. 
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alone will not bind those powers, who 
from the proximity of their situation, from 
favourable opportunities, or other induce- 
ments, may be tempted to attack or invade 
them. But the interposition of a British 
parliament will be more respected, and 
more effectual, than the occasional expe- 
dients of fluctuating and variable nego- 
cations, which, in former times, have been 
often more adapted to the present neces- 
sities of the minister, than to the real 
honour, and lasting security of the nation. 
4, * Because we apprehend, the debar- 
ring this House from any inquiry into the 
conduct of ministers for the time past, or 
ftom giving their advice in matters of 
great concern to the public, for the time 
tocome, tends to destroy the very being 
of this House, and, of consequence, the 
whole frame of our constitution: and how 
melancholy a view must it be to all his 
Majesty’s subjects, to see the private pro- 
perty of so oul particulars, and so ad- 
vaitageous a trade to the whole, refused to 
be brought under the inspection of this 
House, and yet, as far as appears to us, 
totally neglected by the administration ? 
And we are the more surprised to find this 
backwardness, with regard to the interest 
of our colonies, since we are persuaded, 
that the balance of trade at present 
isagainst us in most parts of the world, 
and only compensated in some degree by 
what we gain by our West-India trade: 
neither can we allow, that they ought to 
be left to look after themselves, since they 
have a right to claim even more than the 
protection of their mother-country, by the 
great wealth they annually transmit to it, 
and the great duties they pay to the in- 
crease of the public funds, and the civil 
list; and we are fully convinced, that if 
this beneficial trade should once be lost, it 
will be irrecoverably lost to the infinite 
damage of this kingdom. For though the 
islands should be restored to us afterwards, 
the utensils and stock of negrocs being 
carried away, it would take up a long tract 
of time, and would be a very great ex- 
pence to the public, to re-instate them in 
their present condition: we rather think it 
Mmpracticable to restore them, though we 
can by no means suppose it difficult, by 
timely precaution, to prevent their de- 
Stened,) Chesterfield, Tad- 
caster, Coventry, Thanet, Carteret, 
Winchelsea and Nottingham, Stair, 
Bedford, Northampton, Strafford, 


Bolton, Montrose, Abingdon, Berk- 
shire, 
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dale, Gower, Marchmont, Bristol, 
Cardigan, Foley, Craven.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill to prevent 
Stock Jobbing.] March 28. The Lords 
went into a committee upon a bill from the 
Commons, ‘ To prevent the infamous 
Practice of stock-jobbing’; and the said 
bill being read a second time, the earls of 
Warwick and Cholmondeley, and Jord 
Hervey, spoke against the bill: their lord- 
ships urged, 

hat the grandeur and strength of a 
nation depended upon public credit, 
which was a thing of a very ticklish na- 
ture, and did not always depend upon rea- 
son, but upon the opinions of men; and 
thercfore it was very dangerous to make 
any innovations with respect to our public 
funds; for though one man might have a 
good opinion of the innovation proposed, 
yet he could not tell what opinion others 
might have of it. ~ ! 

That all human regulations, all human 
affairs, were subject to imperfections and 
inconveniences, and therefore legislators 
had in all countries been forced to suffer 
small inconveniences for the sake of 
greater conveniences, which was really the 
case then before them; for though stock- 
jobbing was an inconvenience, yet consider- 
ing how much it contributed to the ready 
circulation of money, and to the supporting 
the credit of our funds, it was therefore to 
be_ tolerated. . 

That the credit of our funds depended 
very much upon the ready access that peo- 
ple had at all times to their money, and 
that this ready access was chiefly owing to 
the practice of stock-jobbing; by this 
practice it was, that every man was always 
sure of finding a purchaser for his stock 
whenever he had a mind to sell, and by 
this only it was, that there was always a 
certain and fixed market-price upon every 
one of our public funds; whereas, should 
this practice be entirely destroyed, it might 
soon become as difficult to find a pur- 
chaser for stock, or to ascertain the price 
of it, as it is now with respect to land; 
and the concluding of a bargain might 
become as tedious in the one case as it Is 
now in the other. 

That at present our people got by com- 
mission and brokerage from foreigners at 
least 80,000/. per annum, which would be 
intirely lost to the nation, if that bill should 
pass into a law; because all transac- 
tions of that nature, even in our own pub- 
lic funds, would then be carried on upou 
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the exchange of Amsterdam; and it was 
well known, that when any branch of trade 
is diverted and turned out of its old chan- 
nel, it is no casy matter to bring it back 
again; and therefore, though the bill was 
to continue but for three years, they could 
not agree to it, because if the trade of 
buying and selling any of our public funds 
should be turned out of this kingdom for 
three years only, it might not be in our 
power to bring it back again. 

That if the creditors of the public were 
not allowed as free and uncontrouled a 
liberty of disposing of their properties in 
the public funds, as of any other part of 
their property, it would not only prevent 
- peoples becoming purchasers of any of our 
present funds, but it would prevent peo- 
ple’s lending their money to the govern- 
ment upon any future emergency, which 
might be attended with the most fatal con- 
sequences. 7 

1at in all other branches of trade, 
there was a free liberty allowed to ever 
erson that had a mind to insure his stock 
in trade: that the sclling of stock for time, 
and the giving of money for the put of 
stock (as it was called in xchange Allev) 
was nothing else but a way of insuring the 
principal money which a man hed in the 
public funds; and the preventing a man 
from taking that method of securing his 
property in the funds, would be a very 
great hardship upon all the creditors of 
the public. 
‘That it was doing an injustice to the 
ersons concerned in the public funds; 
betes It was a subjecting them to con- 
ditions and restraints which they werc not 
subjected to, nor could possibly dream of, 
when they lent their money to the public; 
which was really in effect taking so much 
of their property from them: for it was ccr- 
tain, that every sort of property was of the 
less value, the more conuiticns and re- 
striclions it was subjected to: nor could 
any argument in favour of the Bill be 
drawn trom that law which had been made 
against laying wacers about public afiairs ; 
because those that might be concerned in 
such wagers had never purchased from the 
public a privilege to lay any such; whereas 
the crediters of the public had in some 
“tanner purchased a privilege of taking 
any method they thought proper tor 


making the most of the property they had | 


inthe public funds. ; : 
The earl of Straord, fav, and Winchel- 

sea, the lords Patharst and Hardwick, 

spoke tor it: Their lordehips alledged, 
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That there was really no difference be- 
tween stock-jobbing and gaming; or if 
there was any, it consisted in this, that the 
former was much more fatal in its conse- 

uences, and much more destructive than 
the other; for if any man frequented ha- 
zard-tables, horse-racing, cock-fighting, 
or any other sort of public gaming, it be- 
came soon known in the world, and there- 
by-every man was advertised to draw his 
etfects out of such a man’s hand, and not 
to give him any trust or credit, so that if 
such men came to be ruined, they gene- 
rally could lose nothing but their own 
estates, and none suffered by their folly. or 
ill conduct but themselves and their fami- 
lies; whereas in the transactions in Ex- 
change-alley, they might be, and gene- 
rally were carried on in the dark ; it was not 
known who were principally concerned, by 
which means aman might game for thou- 
sands, without its being so much as sus- 
pected that he had ever ventured a farthing 
in that way; whereby it generally hap- 
pened that not only the gamester himself 
was ruined, but many innocent men, con- 
cerned with him in an honest and fair way 
of trade, found themselves undone, when 
they had good reason to think themselves 
absolutely secure. 

That Stock-jobbing was worse than 
gaming in this other respect, that gaming 
of any other-kind might be carried on 
upon a fair and equal footing, but it was 
impossible that Stock-jobbing ever could ; 
for there must always be some persons be- 
hind the curtain, who must necessarily 
know a great deal more of the game than 
it was possible tor the other adventurers to 
know, by which means they always had 
an opportunity of cheating their fellow 
gamesters out of what sums of money the 
had a mind: and it was but too we 
known that men had often made an un- 
just use of the knowledge they had in this 
way. 

‘that by the means of this infamous 
practice of Stock-jabbing, it was always in 
the power of some of our foreign neigh- 
bours to lay a heavy tax upon this nation, 
and to draw a great deal of money out of 
it, whenever they thought proper; for as 
the prices of all our public funds must al- 
ways depend, in some measure upon the 
circumstances of foreign affairs, and must 
vary according as those circumstances 
vary, it would always be in the power of 
the ministers of some of the foreign courts 
of Europe, by means of their correspon- 
dents here, to raise large sums of money, 
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by giving out a little for the refusal, or for 
the put, of some of our public funds. 

And in answer to the arguments made 
we of against the Bill, it was said, That 
public credit, it was true, depended upon 
the opinions of men, but then those opi- 
nions were always founded upon reason, 
vhen people were truly informed, and had 
tme to think coolly about the matter, 
which could not well happen, as long as the 
game of Stock-jobbing was allowed, for 
thousands of lies would be daily invented 
to deceive the weak and ignorant; and 
men would always run headlong into the 
buying or selling, or dealing in puts and 

sals, not according to the real intrinsic 
value of the thing to be bought or sold, 
but according to their opinion of the price’s 
being about to fall or rise. 

That the credit of our funds did not de- 
pend upon the gaming or Stock-jobbing in 
them, but rather suffered by it, as ap- 
peared evidently from this, that the South- 
Sea annuities, in which there was little or 
no gaming, had always bore a higher price 
than the stock, in proportion to the divi- 
dends made upon both; and it was cer- 
tain, that every man who was not possessed 
with something of the spirit of gaming, 
vould put a greater value upon that secu- 
nty, which he was sure of selling again for 
what it cost him, than upon a security by 
which he run the risk of losing or winning 
agreatdeal. And as to thie certainty and 
uvariableness of the price, the price of 
annuities had always been more certain 
and invariable than the price of any other 
public fund, which shewed that Stock- 
jobbing rather tended towards unsettling, 
than towards fixing the price of any of our 
public funds. . . 

That the readiness of finding a purchaser 
for any thing, depended upon the people’s 
eing certain as to the value, as to the 
right, and as to the method of conveying 
the thing to be sold ; and to this certainty 
with respect to our public funds, it was 
owing that the proprietors had then so 
ready an access to their money, and not 
at all to the practice of ou abi: 
therefore as this certainty could not be in 
the least diminished by the Bill then be- 
fore them, the biel ence of the public 
funds would, without doubt, have as ready 
access totheir money after the passing of 
that Bill, as ever they had before. 

That it could not well be supposed that 
ever our people had made in any one year 
80,000. by brokerage and commission 
fom foreigners dealing in our funds; 
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but whatever had been made in that wa 
could not by the Bill be diminished ; for it 
was certain that buying and selling in the 
gaming way could not be carried on by 
commnssion, there could be no commission 
or brokerage paid by foreigners to our 
people here but when a transfer was ac- 
tually made, and when a transfer is to be 
made, some trustee or correspondent here 
must still be employed; so that nothing 
but the game of stock-jobbing could be 
carried to the exchange of Amsterdam ; 
and if all our gamesters, as well as the 
game, were transported thither, it would 
be no great loss to the nation. 

That it was to be hoped the public 
credit of this nation depended upon a 
much more stable foundation than that of 
stock-jobbing ; and it was not tobe pre-_, 
sumed that the creditors of the public had 
purchased, or that they ever intended by 
their lending money to the government, to 
purchase a privilege of setting up a gaming 
table in the middle of the city or 
London; and to pretend that the pres- 
cribing a certain method by which the 
property of the public funds was trans- 
ferred from one to another, was a restraint 
put upon the liberty of disposing of such. 
funds, or that it would any way diminish 
the value of them, was the same thing as 
to pretend that the statute of the 29th of 
Charles 2, against fraudulent conveyances 
of land-estates, wes a restraint put upon 
the liberty of disposing of such estates; cr 
that the act for registering such convey-. 
ances within the county of Middlesex, hrd 
diminished the value of land within thet 
county; whereas it was never yet Imagined 
but that the proprietors of land estates 
had as full a liberty of disposing of sucit 
estates since the said act of the 2uih of 
Charleg 2 had passed, as ever they had 
before ; and it was well known that the act 
for establishing aregister within the county 
of Middlesex, had rather increased than 
diminished the value of Jand within that 
county. 

That as bargains for time were still to 
be allowed, the public creditors might 
thereby insure their principal money in 
the public funds in the same manner as 
they had dene before ; but as for the prac- 
tice of giving money for the put of stock, 
if it was tobe called an insurance, it was a 
very odd sort of one; for by that method 
@ man was to insure not only his own prce | 
perty inthe public funds, but in some man- 
ner the whole public funds of England ; 
which was just the same as if a man con- 
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cerned only in one ship should give a pre- 


mium for the insurance of such a sum of 


money upon the safe return of all the 
ships belonging to Great Britain. 

Upon reading the last Clause, by which 
the Bill was made to continue for three 
years, the lord Delaware moved, 

That it might be made to continue but 
for one year, and to the end of next 
session of Parliament. 

Lord Bathurst was against this amend- 
ment ; his lordship said, That such a short 
term might very probably encourage the 
stock-jobbing gamesters to enter into a 
combination for raising inconveniences and 
evil consequences, which they might per- 
haps be able to support and keep up for so 
short a time by some fraudulent and artful 
management, in order to make people 
uck of the Bill, and thereby prevent its 
$eing continued ; whereas if it was made 
to continue for three years, things would 
im that time take their natural course ; the 
gamesters could not hope to keep up by 
art and management any sort of incon- 
venienccs, butthose which really proceeded 
from che nature of the Bill; ah therefore 
in order to know the natural and real con- 
Sequences of it, it was necessary to give it 
a continuance for at least three ycars. 

The earl of Ilay spoke for this Amend- 
ment, and the earl of Strafford and the 
earl Poulet against it. At last the ques- 
tion being put, it was carried against the 
Amendinent proposed, by 27 against 16; 
and the Bill afterwards passed into a law.* 


Deiate tn the Lords on a Message from 
the King, to be tmpowered to aiigment his 
Forces by Sea and Land, during the Re- 
cess of Parliament.] March 28. The 
duke of Newcastle acquainted the House, 
That he had a Message from his Majesty 
to that House, signed by his Majesty, 
which he presented to the House, and the 


* « The friends of this Bill themselves were 
disappointed in its being suffered to pass. The 
had endeavoured to prepossess the public with 
a notion, that the greater part of the minister's 
power and income, and those of his friends, 
arose from Stock-jobbing; and that as he was 
in all the secrets of aftairs, both at home and 
abroad, he made use of his knowledge to influ- 
ence the funds in the manner he thought most 
for the advautage of himself and his creatures, 
. This notion was rot more injurious to his cha- 
racter, than it was false in itself; and he treat- 
ed it with a becoming disdain, by suffering 
the Bill 1o pass, though some parts of it were 
contrary to his private judgment.” ‘Tindal, 
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same, being read by the Lord Chancellor, 


was as follows: 
“G. Rf. 

‘‘ His Majesty very thankfully acknows 
ledges the zeal and affection which this 
Parliament has shewn, in the great pro- 
gress they have already made in the neces+ 
sary supplies for the public service. 

“ But, the war which has broke out in 
Europe still unhappily continuing, his 
Majesty has nothing more at heart than 
to see that flame extinguished, and to 
avoid if possible, the engaging his subjects 
im the hazards and expence of a war; 
being at the same time desirous, neither to 
give any just alarm to other nations, nor 
to subject himself to any unprovoked in- 
sults. 

‘‘ In this view, and to the end that his 
Majesty’s endeavours, in conjunction with 
his allies, for procuring an accommodation, 
may, in due time, have the desired effect; 
aid that his Majesty may be in a condition 
to make good such engagements as honour, 
justice, and prudence, may call upon him 
to fulfil or contract; and that his: king- 
doms may not be left exposed to any des- 

erate attempts during such time as it may 
be impossible for his Majesty to have the 
immediate advice and assistance of his 
great council, upon any emergency 
arising from the present posture of affairs 
in Europe, which may nearly concern the 
interest and safety of these kingdoms; 
his Majesty hopes that he shall be sup- 
ported by his Parliament, in making such 
further augmentation of his forces, either 
by sea or land, as may be absolutely ne- 
cessary for the honour and defence of his 
kingdoms, and in concerting such mca- 
sures as the exigency of affairs may re- 
quire. Whatever augmentations shall be 
made, or services performed, an account 
thereof shall be laid before the next par- 
liament.”? 

This Message the Lords resolved to 
take into consideration the next day ; ac- 
cordingly, on the 29th, 


The Duke of Newcastle stood up and 
spoke as follows : 


My Lords; As his Majesty has been 
always careful not to put his people to ay 
greater expence, than what was ae y 
necessary for their own satiety, 50 In 
beginning of this session ot Parhanent, € 
asked for no greater augmentation slate 
of land or sea forces than what he thought 
was necessary for the defence of tiius ve 
tious; and after the most mature Gch 
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beration, his Majesty’s demands upon that 
occasion were thought so just and reason- 
able, that they were agreed to by both 
Houses of Parliament—-There was then, 
al lords, a war breke out in Europe, 
ich made it necessary for us to make 
some little addition to our naval force at 
home, and to the garrisons of our fortified 
places abroad; but as we did not stand 
obliged by any former engagement to 
take any share in that war, therefore the 
expence we have as yet put ourselves to 
upon that occasion is but very inconsider- 
able; and as his Majesty has not yet engaged 
himself upon either side of the question, 
as there has not since any alteration hap- 
pened with respect to the circumstances 
ef Great Britain in particular, so his Ma- 
jesty does not think it necessary for us to 
put ourselves immediately to any greater 
expence than what was then judged to be 
necessary; but as the fate of war is very 
uncertain, and as the liberties of Europe 
very much depend upon the event of the 
present war, therefore it is impossible to 
foresee but that his Majesty may be oblig- 
ed to take some share in the war, in order 
to preserve the balance of power, on which 
depend the liberties of Europe, and con- 
sequently the liberties of this kingdom.— 
Hf then, my Lords, upon any future and 
sudden emergency, his Majesty should find 
himself under a necessity of immediately 
joining either one side or the other, we 
may most certamly expect, that those he 
joins against will endeavour to insult or 
invade this nation, especially if they know 
that we are no way prepared for our own 
defence: Nay, I do not know but that 
our continuing neutral may disoblige both 
sides; and if cither can expect to engage 
this nation in their favour, by producing a 
change in our government, they will pro- 
bably for that ae attempt to invade 
us, ifthey should be encouraged to make 
such an attempt by our present govern- 
ment’s not being in a proper condition to 
resist them. ‘There is not indecd any oc- 
casion at present to fear such attenpts ; 
there is not the least appearance that any 
of the powers now engaged in war will at- 
tempt to offer us any insult ; but as the 
politics and resolutions of foreign courts 
are not to be depended on, as no person 
can pretend to foresee every thing that 
may happen, his Majesty is willing to 
have it in his power to provide in time 
agamst the worst; and I think we are in 
duty bound to enable him to do so ; there- 
fore [hope your Jordshipswill agrec to the 
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motion I am to make, which is, That an 
humble address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, to express the dutiful and grateful 
sense which this House conceives of hig 
royal care and attention for the honour 
and security of his kingdoms ; to declare 
their unalterable fidelity to his Majesty, 
and their earnest desire, that his endea- 
vours for an accommodation may be eftec- 
tual; and that his Majesty may inall events 
be in a condition to mnake good such en- 
gagements as honour, justice and prudence 
may call upon him to fulfil or contract ; 
and that his dominions may not be ex- 
posed to any desperate attempts, especially 
at a time when it may be impossible for 
the great council of the nation to be im- 
mediately convened ; to give his Majesty 
the strongest assurances that this House 
will cheerfully support him in making such 
farther augmentation of his forces, either 
by sea or land, as shall be necessary for 
the honour and defence of his kingdom, 
and in concerting such measures as the 
exigency of affairs may require ; and to 
return his Majesty the thanks of this 
House for his gracious declaration, that 
an account of any augmentations made, 
and services performed, shall be laid before 
the next Parliament ; this House reposin 
an entire confidence in his Majesty’s roy 
wisdom and paternal concern for the true 
interests of his people. 


Lord Carteret spoke next ; 


My Lords; As no sort of information 
has been given to this House about the 
present state of our foreign atlairs, or 
about the engagements we now lie under 
with i Gi to all or any of the powers 
engaged in war: as every thing tending 
to give us such information has been de- 
nied, it cannot be expected that I, or any 
other lord, who has not had the honour to 
be admitted into that secret, should speak 
so fully to the present question as we might 
otherwise have done. As for myself, I 
think I cannot speak properly to it, in any 
other way than as it relates to our own 
constitution, and in that light I cannot but 
be against it ; for it must be admitted, that 
the demand now made upon us, is a de- 
mand of a very Sonne nature ; it 
is such a demand as ought never to be 
complied with, but when the nation Is in 
the most imminent danger, and even in 
such a case, the reasons for apprehending 
such a danger ought to be communicated to 
this House in a regular manner, before we 
can either in honour or duty comply with it, 
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It has always, my Lords, been admitted, 
that speeches from the throne are to be 
looked on as speeches from the ministers 
of state; Upon this footing it is that this 
House has always, witha great deal of 
freedom, taken such speeches into their 
consideration; and I must be of opinion 
that messages from his Majesty to this 
House are to be looked on in the same 
manner; for which reason I hope, the 
duty or the respect we owe to his Majesty, 
will not be mentioned in the present de- 
bate. No man can be more ready than I 


am to grant every thing to his Majesty, 


that shall appear to be necessary for the 
support of his crown and dignity; but 
whatever is to be granted for that purpose, 
ought to be granted in a regular manner, 
according to those methods and forms 
which our ancestors have laid down for the 
reservation of our constitution; and even 
in that way, it is inconsistent with the ho- 
nour and dignity of this House, to make 
any such grant upon a mere suggestion 
from the ministers that it is necessary. 
No, my lords, the reasons, the causes of 
that necessity ought to be laid before the 
House, and then every lord in this House 
may depend upon his own judgment; 
whereas he who agrees to such a grant 
without any such information, cannot be 
said to depend upon his own judgment, but 
upon that of the ministers for the time 
being. i 
I am, my Lords, sincerely of opinion, 
that the nation ought to be put in a much 
better state of defence: It is what ought 
to have been done before now; but why 
was not this proposed at the beginning of 
the session? Is there any thing has hap- 
pened since that time which can alter any 
man’s opinion in this respect, or can make 
him believe that it is now become more 
necessary than it was at that time? If an 
such proposition had then been made, bot 
Houses of Parliament would have had time 
to have taken the state of the nation, with 
respect both to our foreign and domestic 
affairs, into their consideration, and might 
easily have provided in a regular and usual 
manner for putting the nation into a pro- 
per state of defegce; but the neglecting 
to make any such proposition at that time, 
and the bringing it in now by way of sur- 
prise upon us, when it cannot be so much 
as pretended that we have any thing now 
to apprehend which we ought not then to 
have apprehended, really seems as if some 
gentlemen were afraid lest we should re- 
solve to examine narrowly into the present 
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state and condition of our affairs ; and this, 
I think, ought to be a reason rather for 
our refusing than for our agreeing to-any 
such irregular and precipitate resolution 
as is now proposed to us. : 

But, my Lords, suppose that it was not 
then necessary to put the nation into a 
better state of defence than what was at 
that time proposed; suppose that it is not 
even now necessary to make any new ad- 
dition to our forces, either by sea or land, 
but that the same may become necessary 
in a little time; why may we not provide 
for such an accident, according to the re- 
gular course of proceeding in parliament ? 
What necessity is there for putting so 
speedy an end to this session of parlia- 
ment? Why may we not take time to 
bring in a bill for doing whatever shall ap- 
pear to be necessary for providing against 
any such emergency? By such a method 
of proceeding both Houses will have time 
to call for and examine such things as may 
be necessary for giving them an insight into 
our circumstances both abroad and at 
home: And if from such an inquiry it 
shall appear absolutely necessary to give 
his Majesty the ample and unlimited power 
now demanded, is it to be supposed that 
any lord in this House, or any member of 
the other, will be more averse to the 
granting of such a power, when the neces- 
sity for doing so is made appear to him, 
than he was before that necessity was made 
apparent, or indeed any the least reason’ 
for it assigned? 

I will grant, my Lords, that the fate of 
war is uncertain; I will likewise grant, 
that the event of the present war is of the 
utmost consequence to the liberties of 
Europe, and consequently to this nation ; 
but his Majesty has told us, that-he is not 
engaged as yet to take any share in the 
war: Suppose then that this parliament 
were dissolved, and a new one summoned; 
that new parliament may meet in two 
months time, and in that time it is im- 
possible that any emergency can happen 
of such consequence as to oblige his Ma- 
jesty immediately to join either of the 
parties now engaged inwar. The balance 
of power in Europe may be overturned, 
but it cannot be so suddenly overturned as 
not to give his Majesty an opportunity of 
having the advice and assistance of a new 
parliament, before he declares himself of 
either side of the question: In which case 
that new parliament may, and certainly 
will provide both for the safety and honour 
of this nation, in that proper and regulay 


38] 
method which ought to be observed by 
every parliament. 

e safety and defence of the nation is 
always to be provided for; but as there is 
at present no necessity for doing it in any 
extraordinary manner, do not, my lords, 
let us do it in the unprecedented manner 
now proposed. Our agreeing to this pro- 

ition, would, in my opinion, my lords, 
fea most certain prelude to slavery: 
’Twould be a giving up of all our liberties 
at once; ’twould be a putting an absolute 

_ power into the hands of the crown, to con- 
tinue till next session of parliament, which 
-would be a most dangerous precedent ; for 
as such are generally improved, it may 
soon after be granted for a longer term, 
and so may at last be made perpetual. I 
call it, my jords, an absolute power, be- 
cause we not only give a power of raising 
forces both by sea and land, without limi- 
tation, but we give an unlimited credit for 
borrowing money, and we promise to make 

ood whatever shall. be so borrowed. I 

ope your lordships will consider, That 
the liberties of this nation do not so much 
depend upon our charters or our statute 
books, as upon that of the pcople’s kecp- 
ing the purse in their own hands; and if 
once the people should be brought into 
the way of giving anticipated promises, 
they may at last be induced to give the 
purse entirely out of their hands, which 
would put an end to all our liberties at 
once, 

It has always been: reckoned, my Lords, 
one of the chief safeguards of our consti- 
tution, that the king cannot raise and 
keep up astanding army in time of peace, 
without the consent of” parliament; but if 
the parliament should once come into the 
way of granting, from time to time, an un- 
limited power to raise and keep up what 
number of forces, by sea or land, the mi- 
listers for the time being may think pro- 
per, 1 would be glad to know of what use 

us imitation upon the crown can he of, 
with respect to our constitution? And if 
¥ means of such a power our constitution 
ould ever be overturned, would not the 
parliament which had granted it be justly 
eemed the betravers of those who had 
trusted their all to them?’ We have not, 
sag God, my lords, any thing to fear 

“m any power that may be granted to 
's present Majesty; but if such @ prece- 

ti Should be made, and in any future 

ee of men should be at the head of 
re Inistration, who had disobliged the 
“ie nation, who had reason to fear that 
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such a new parliament would be chosen as 
would call them to an account; would not 
they, in pursuance of this precedent, en- 
deavour to get such a power as this from 
the last session of the expiring parlia- 
ment? They would then let the new elec- 
tions go on, they would use all means and 
methods to corrupt and influence them; 
but if after all they should see such a new 
parliament chosen as would call them to 
an account, and punish them for their 
wickedness, what then can we suppose 
they would do? Would not they make 
use of the power so treacherously granted 
to them, and raise such an army as might 
enable-‘them to govern without any parlia« 
ment at all? So that I must look upon the 
proposition now before us, as laying a foun- 
dation for some future administration to 
trample upon the constitution by the 
power of an army, whenever they shall 
find they cannot trample upon it by the 
power of bribery and corruption. 

Besides, my Lords, I do not think that 
what is now proposed is legal: I do not 
really think that any thing can be legally — 
done in pursuance of it, if it should be 
acreed to; for it is certain that no forces 
can be raised or kept up in this nation in 
time of peace, but by consent of parlia- 
ment; and the only proper way of obtain- 
ing that consent always was supposed to 
be by act of parliament. We have already, 
my lords, passed the mutiny bill; and if 
any new forces should be raised in pur- 
suance of this resolution, I do not know if 
they could be comprehended under that 
law; for as a certain number is thereby 
limited, if any more should be raised, I 
doubt much if they could, without a new 
act of parliament, be subjected to the 
martial law. | 

I have said, my lords, that the proposi- 
tion now before us, is a most unprece- 
dented method of providing for the de- 
fence of the nation: It is so; it is a me- 
thod which was never before practised. In 
all former times, when this nation has 
been threatened with any great and immi- 
nent danger, which made it necessary 
that some’ extraordinary steps should be 
taken, if it happened in time of parliament, 
the king always came or sent to parlia- 
ment, and not only told us we were in 
danger, but how we were in danger, that 
trom thence we might judge whetier the 
danger was so imminent as to make some 
extraordinary steps necessary ; and when 
it was judged so, proper measures have al- 
ways thereupon been immediately con- 
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certed for obviating that danger; but now 
it seems, my lords, we are to agree toa 
most extraordinary measure, without any 
reason assigned, without so much as a pre- 
tence that we are in any imminent danger ; 
nay, we are even told that we are not in 
any imminent danger; we are told that we 
are not at present in danger of any insults 
or invasions from abroad, and I am sure 
we are not in danger of any insurrections 
at home, unless they should be occasioned 
by our agreeing to this proposition: there- 
fore, my lords, as no reason has been as- 
signed, as I see no reason for our coming 
into any extraordinary measure at present, 
~ cannot but be against the motion. 


The Duke of Argyle spoke next: 


My Lords; I have considered the mo- 
tion now before us with all possible atten- 
tion, and I cannot see that there is an 
thing in it, or in the motion the noble duke 
has been pleased to make us, so very ex- 
traordinary or unprecedented as the noble 
lord has been pleased to represent. It is 
certain that such messages have been se- 
veral times sent to parliament, and it is 
likewise certain that such returns have al- 
ways been made to them as the noble duke 
has now been pleased to move for, upon 
occasion of the present message. It is 
true, that such messages have never been 
sent but upon extraordinary occasions, and 
the reasons for sending them have always 
been communicated to parliament ; and is 
not this the very case at present? what 
more Povegement| occasion can be sup- 
posed? the noble lord who spoke last a 
mits, that the liberties of Europe are 
deeply concerned in the fate of the pre- 
sent war, and may be swallowed up by 
the event; and can we imagine that the 
liberties of this nation are secure, when the 
liberties of Europe are in danger? 

It must therefore be allowed, my Lords, 
that the occasion of this message is of the 
utmost consequence ; and the reasons for 
our being necessarily obliged to come to 
some immediate resolution, are not only in 
themselves apparent, but are likewise fully 
expressed in his Majesty’s message. The 
fortune of war we all know to be extreme- 
ly precarious, and the changes that hap- 
pe are often as sudden as they are un- 
ooked for: some of these may lay his 
May under an indispensable necessity 
of sending immediate assistance to the un- 
fortunate side, in which case we may de- 
pend on it, that some desperate attempts 
will be made upon this nation by the other 
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side now engaged in the war: our neigh- 
bours have now great armies in the field, 
and some of them have powerful fleets 
ready to put to sea: they are already pre- 
pared to execute any attempt, and when 
they are in such circumstances, we may 
depend on it, that the resolution, as soon 
as taken, will be carried into execution. 
We all know, that this parliament must 


‘be soon dissolved, and after it is dissolved, 


many weeks must intervene before a new 
parliament can assemble. In the mean 
time, his Majesty may be obliged to de- 
clare himself, and upon that, some at- 
tempts may be made, which may be of the 
most dangerous consequence to the safety 
of this nation, before his Majesty can have 
the advice and asssistance of a new parlia- 
ment, which makes it absolutely necess 
for us, before we now separate, to give his 
Majesty a power to provide against the 
worst. 

I will agree with the noble lord who 
spoke last, that all messages from the king, 
as well as speeches from the throne, when 
they come to be considered in this House, 
are to be looked on as coming from the 
ministers; therefore we may, with all imae 
ginable freedom consider them, and what- 
ever may be said upon that occasion, is 
always to be presumed to relate only to 
the ministers, and not to the crown; for 
which reason, our duty and respect to his 
Majesty, is never upon such occasions to 
be brought any way into the question. 
But as to the message now before us, my 
lords, it is so far from being an extraordi- 
nary one, that I must look upon it rather 
as a piece of condescension in the crown; 
for it is certain, that upon any sudden 
emergency, his Majesty has a power, which 
always has been, and always must be vested 
in the crown, to protide for the security of 
his crown and kingdoms, by raising forces 
either for land or sea service, and borrow- 
ing or applying money for that purpose, 
even without waiting for the consent of 
parliament ; and whatevcr the King ma 
upon such occasions be obliged to do, wi 
always be approved of, and provided for 
by parliament, as soon as they mcet, in 
case nothing has been done, nor any ex- 
pences incurred, but what shall appest to 
be necessary ; this is the power his Ma- 
jesty has by our constitution, and tis is all 
he asks for by the present message: he 
asks only for a power to make such tarther 
augmentation of his forces, cither by sea 
or land, as may be absolutely necessary 
for the honour and defence of lus kingdoms. 
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This, in my opinion, my Lords, is as 
modest a demand, as ever was sent to par- 
liament : it shews how cautious his Ma- 
jesty is of putting his people to any ex- 
traordinary expence ; considering the pre- 
sent posture of the affairs of Europe, I 
believe this House would have thought it 
but reasonable, if his Majesty, at the be- 
ginning of the session, had asked for a 
much greater augmentation of his forces 
both by sea and land, than he did at that 
time: nay, if his Majesty had now asked 
for an immediate augmentation instead of 
asking only for a power to make it, in case 
it shall hereafter appear to be absolutel 
necessary, I do not doubt, but your lord 
ships would have complied with it; but 


his Majesty, desirous not to put his peo-. 


ple to any expence, or at least to delay it 
as long as he can, and yet solicitous about 
the quiet and safety of his people, desires 
only the latter; and that power he ap- 
lies for to Parliament, though he knows 
itto be vested in him without any such 
application. This is the light which the 
present message oughtto be considered in, 
and therefore whether we should grant 
such a power as is now asked for, cannot, I 
think, be properly made a question. 
Indeed, if the ministers should make a 
bad use of the power now proposed to be 
granted to his Majesty, if they should aug- 
ment the forces, either by sea or land, 
without any necessity for so doing ; if they 
should put the nation to any greater ex- 
pence, than what shall appear to be ab- 
solutely necessary, there would then be 
some ground for a question; but in such 
acase, can the present Message, or the 
Address pronase in answer to the Message 
be of any weight on either side of that 
question ? Can the ministers plead in their 
justification, that they had a power from 
parliament to do so? It is certain they 
cannot: They must answer for what they 
have done in the same manner, as if no 
such Address had ever been proposed. 
For my own part, my Lords, I am no mi- 
hister, [ never was, nor ever will be a mi- 
nister, but on all such occasions as the pre- 
sent, I must think they have a most dan- 
gerous task. The danger of not providing 
intime for the safety and defence of the 
hation, and the danger of running the na- 
tion into expences which may thereafter 
be thought unnecessary, are two opposite 
rocks, which even the wisest ministers 
i to be afraid of; They will find it 
cult for them tosteer the middle course, 
0 a8 to avoid both the extremes: And 
(VOL, IX. J 
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cult, when we consider, that to the bulk of 
mankind dangers seem huge in their ap- 
proach, but diminish vastly in their re- 
treat. ; 
I am persuaded none of your lordships 
are afraid, I cannot indeed see the least 
reason why any man should at present en-. 
tertain any fears about the liberties of his 
country, I am sure there is no ground for 
such fears. If any incroachments had 
been lately made by the crown, or by the 
ministers of the crown, upon the rights 
and liberties of the people, we would have 
reason, my lords, to be jealous of every, 
proposition that came from that quarter; 
but there has been no such attempt lately 
made; and I believe there never was a time, 
when private men enjoyed their propert 
with more ease and security ; therefore 
can see no reason for us to take the alarm; 
and the present Message is so far from af- 
fording any foundation for an alarm, that 
I must look upon it as one of the greatest 
pieces of condescension that was ever made 
by any king to his parliament. As for 
the clamours that may have been lately 
raised against the ministers of state, if ever 
there were any such, they ought to be des- 
pised, because they were without any just. 
cause, and were very far from being ge- 
neral. There have been some clamours 
against all ministers, and against all fu- 
ture ministers we may expect there will 
be clamours raised: even in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; in that reign which has 
been so often applauded by those who had 
a mind to reflect upon the present, there 
were clamours among some sorts of peo- 
ple during her whole reign: even that 
great minister Burleigh, who with so great 
wisdom and moderation, and for so man 
baa during her reign, managed the pub- 
ic affairs of this nation, could not escape : 
nay, there were not only clamours and dis- 
contents in that queen’s reign, but there 
were many plots too, and even some re-_ 
bellions raised against her; therefure we 
are not immediately to conclude, that mi- 
nisters are guilty, because there have been 
some little clamours and calumnies raised 
against them. | 
It is true, my lords, we have already 
passed the Mutiny Bill, and in that Bill I 
must likewise grant that a certain number 
of land forces is mentioned; but in my 
opinion, the Mutiny Bill alwavs did, and 
now does extend, not only to the number 
of forces therein mentioned, but to all the 
land forces that should be caised within 
[2M] 
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that year: jhowever, I am no lawyer, 
_though I am in the neighbourhood of a 
‘very good one, to whom I shall leave the 
determination of this pot, and I hope he 
will be so good as to rise up and give the 
House his opinion upon it. 

The Earl of Chesterfield spoke as fol- 


lows: 


My Lords; notwithstanding what the 
noble duke who spoke last has been pleased 
to say in favour of the Message now under 
our consideration, it still appears to me to 
be the most extraordinary that was ever 
sentto this House. I nélieve no man will 
doubt of my affection to his Majesty, or 
of my readiness to agree toevery thing I 
think absolutely necessary for the support 
of his crown and dignity ; but as all such 
messages are presumed to be framed by 
the advice, aad upon the suggestion of 
those in the administration, therefore I, 
and every other Lord of this House, not 
only have a right, but we are in duty 
bound to examine them narrowly; and 
from thence if it appears that what is de- 
-manded by such a Message is not at all ne- 
cessary for the support of his Majesty, or 
the safety of the nation, though it may be 
necessary for the support of ministerial 
schemes, and perhaps for the safety of 
ministerial personages, we are both in duty 
and honour obliged not to comply with 
suchademand, especially if it appears tobe 
meconsistent with the constitution, or con- 
trary to the usual form of proceeding in par- 
hiament; which is plainly the case with res- 
pect to hadeniend now made upon us; for 
it must certainly be allowed to be contrary 
to the usual form of proceeding in Parlia- 
ment ; and as it vests an absolute power in 
the crown, for as long atimeas the crown, 
or rather the ministers of the crown, may 
please to continue it, I cannot think it 
consistent with the constitution of our go- 
vernment: I must think it the most ex- 
traordinarv demand that was ever made 
upon any Parliament in this kingdom; and 
it is the more extraordinary that it comes 
now at the end of the last session ofa long 
Parliament: it really appears to me in the 
same light, as if an application should be 
made to a man on his death-bed, a man in 
his last moments, to bequeath all he has in 
the world to those who are utter strangers 
to him; nay, to those who have been ge- 
nerally reputed his greatest enemies. 

I cannot agree with the noble duke that 
such messages have been frequent: It is 
eertain Magl were never heard of till of 
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late years; I doubt if such an unlimited 
power wag ever before asked for; I am 
sure such a power was never asked for but 
when the nation was in imminent as well 
as great danger; for to tell us that the li- 
berties of Europe may be swallowed u 
by the present war, and that therefore this 
nation is in great danger, is no excuse for 
our breaking through all the forms and 
methods of proceeding m parliament, by 
agreeing to the extraordinary step now 
proposed. I cannot think that the liberties 
of Europe are in so great danger of being 
swallowed up in the event of the present 
war as some people seem willing we should 
believe ; but granting they were, it is but 
@ consequential danger to this nation ; and 
to excuse such an extraordinary step the 
danger ought not*only to be great, but it 
ought to be imminent; I do not think that 
any thing ought to force us to make such 
a step, but when we are in immediate dan- 
ger of a powerful invasion from abroad, or 
of a very terrible insurrection at home. 
With respect to all other dangers, we wt 
deliberately provide against them, accord- 
ing to the usual methods of proceeding in 
parliament; and if precedents should be 
searched into, I believe it will appear, that 
no such message as the present was ever 
sent to parliament, but when we had 
good reason to apprehend one of the 
two immediate dangers I have mentioned. 
Now, my Lords, in the present case it is 
not so much as prctended that we are in 
any imminent danger ; on the contrary we 
are told, that no material alteration has 
happenedsince the beginning of the session; 
therefore if we are now im acy immnnent 
danger, we were in the same state at the be- 
ginning of the session ; and if we were 80 
at that time, why were we not then made 
acquainted with it? If we had then been 
made acquainted with it, we might, long 
before now, have taken the circumstances 
of the nation into our consideration, and 
might have sufiiciently provided against 
the greatest danger that can be supposed 
in a regular parliamentary way. But sup- 
pose, my Lords, some considerable altera- 
tions have happened since the ied See 
of the session, which this House cannot, 
think, pretend either to affirm or oo: 
because we have been kept in utter dark- 
ness with respect to the situation of our 
foreign affairs ; suppose some new dangers 
are now to be apprehended, which could 
not be thought of or foreseen at the be- 
ginning of the scssion, what necessity is 
there for providing against them mn @ man- 
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ner 80 inconsistent with our constitution ? 
Are they so imminent that we have reason 
to apprehend their coming upon us in 2 
few days? It is impossible to suppose 
any such; and if no such dangers can be 
supposed, what reason have we to break 
through all the forms of parliament? Is 
there any necessity for putting an imme- 
diate end to the present session of parlia- 
ment? No, my Lords, by the Septennial 
Law this parliament may continue sitting 
till the month of September or October 
next ; before that time the dangers we are 
now threatened with may blow over, or if 
they should approach nearer, we may pro- 
vide against them in that manner, and ac- 
cording to those forms which the wisdom 
of our ancestors has contrived for the pre- 
servation of our liberties. 
Weare told our neighbours are at war, 
they have great armies in the field, and 
erful fleets ready to put tosea. What 
is all this, my Lords, to us? Does not this 
addto the security of this nation, instead 
of subjecting us to any danger? If we are 
no way engaged in the war (and we are 
told we are not) if we have done nothing 
to give any just alarm, is it to be supposed 
that any one of the powers upon the con- 
tinent, while it is engaged in a dangerous 
and heavy war with another power, will 
do any thing, or attempt any thing that 
may in the least tend to draw the imme- 
diate vengeance of this nation upon its 
head. Is it possible to imagine any nation 
upon earth so weak, or rather so mad in 
their politics? I have not, it is truc, the 
honour to have been made acquainted with 
the several engagements we may be under 
at present to foreign powers; but it I can 
judge from such of them as have becn 
made public; if I can draw any conclu- 
sion from the many treaties and alliances 
lately made, I must conclude that at pre- 
sent we are in good terms with all the 
powers in Europe at least; thercfore, I 
must conclude, we cannot be in any danger 
from any of them; and I hope no danger 
we may have to fear from any other quar- 
ter of the world, can be of weight enough 
to prevail with this House to agree to such 
an extraordinary measupe. 
I shall grant, my Lords, that we might 
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perhaps have offended the Imperial Court, - 


by the treaty made at Hanover with the 
Bence but surely we have made up that 
breach by our late Treaty of Vienna, by 
which we generously, and without the least 
valuable consideration, became guarantees 


ef the Pragmatic Sanction. As to France, 
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we have of late years heaped so many 
favours upon that nation, that I cannot 
think they have any reason, or indeed any 
inclination to do us an injury: did not we 
by the Treaty af Hanover, which was made 
for pulling down the overgrown power of 
the house of Austria, an} the following 
Treaty of Seville, break that close union 
which had been contracted between the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid, so much to - 
the prejudice of the court of France? 
And did we not thereby oblige Spain to 
throw herself entirely into the arms of 
France, by which we again united the two 
great branches of the house of Bourbon? 
And we imagine that France will disturb 
us, whust she is making the best of that 
union which we were so good as to re- 
store? And as to Spain, my Lerds, we 
did perhaps disoblige them likewise by our 
Treaty ot Hanover, and some other mea- 
sures which were the effects of that Treaty; 
but have we not since procured them the 
rich duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Plg- 
centia for their son Don Carlos? Did not 
we, at a creat expence to this nation, send 
a powerful tleet into the Mediterranean, to 
conduct that prince with the greater pomp 
and ceremony to the dominions we had 
procured for him in Italy? It is true, he 
did not make use of that fleet, but was 
that any fault of ours, or can it be said we 
had any seltish view in what we did, since 
the whole was transacted without any sti- 
pulation in our owa favour? By this we 
opened a way for the Spaniards into Italy: 
nay, I dq not know but that by our ma- 
nagement we have likewise thrown the 
king of Sardinia into the arms of France, 
and have thereby opened a way for the 
I’rench likewise into Italy. Besides all 
these fuvours heaped upon our neighbours, 
have not we, by the most full and explicit 
treatics and stipulations, secured all our 
rights and possessions both at home and 
abroud ; | in such circumstances, after 
so many glorious treatics, can it be ima- 
gined that we are in danger of being in- 
vaded or insulted by any of our neigh- 
bours. 
This, my Lords, I take to be the case as 
to our past management; but it is said the 
present war may take such a turn as ma 
lay his Alajesty under a necessity of ead: 
ing immediate assistance to the unfortu- 
nate side, in order to prevent the balance 
of powcr in iZurope from being quite over- 
turned. ‘This is a supposition which reall 
to me seeins as extraordinary as the Mes- 
sage now under our consideration. I will 
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readily allow that the fate of war is preca- 
rious, but I cannot easily admit that a 
whole campaign, even the most unfortu- 
nate that can be supposed, can make the 
aig absolute master of France, Spain, 
and Sardinia, or can make France abso- 
lute master of the whole German Empire ; 
for we know that France has stood out 
many unfortunate campaigns azainst 'the 
united powers of Germany, England, Hol- 
land, Portugal, and Sardinia ; and though 
Spain and Sardinia now make use of 
France to enlarge their dominions in Italy, 
yet if France shewed the least inclination 
to makea conquest of Germany, they would 
turn their arms against her, because they | 
must preserve Germany, in order to pre- | 
‘serve their own dominions in Italy, or in- ' 
deed in any re of the world. The cir- | 
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cumstances of Europe are now very far 
from being the same they were at the be- 
ginning of the late war; the king of: 
France was then absolute master of Spain, ' 
‘and could make that nation do whatever | 
he had a mind ; but now France must act | 
very cautiously, in order not to give that ' 
Nation any jealousy of her aiming at too | 
pret an increase of power, otherwise the | 
Spaniards may soon become as deadly | 
foes tothe French as ever they were here- 
tofore. I must therefore think, my lords, | 
that the liberties of Europe are not in such | 
danger of being swallowed up in the event 
of the present war; but ifthey were, they 
cannot be swallowed up so soon, even by 
the most sudden and most fatal accident, , 
but what his Majesty may have time | 
enough to apply in a regular manner to 
his parliament for advice and assistance, 
before he can be under a necessity of de- 
claring himself’ of cither side of the ques- | 
tion. 
But, my Lords, we are told that this 
parliament must be dissolved ; and before | 
a new one can meet, his Majesty may be | 
obliged to declare himself, or at least that 
some of the powers engaged in war may 
become jealous that he is to declare against 
them, and consequently may attempt | 
to invade this nation betore his Majesty 
can have the assistance ofa new parliament | 
to enable him to provide against such in- | 
vasion, — | 
This is an argument I am sorry to hear 
made use ot, in thls House ; and I am per- 
euaded the noble lords who make use of it, 
do not mean such a conclusion asseems na- 
turally to flow from it; for, in my opinion, it 
plainly seems to carry this insinuation, 
that the granting of such a power at the 
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end of eve liament, will be alwa 
necessary hereafter. If that were really 
the case, I should be very apt to conclude, 
that the power would then be made use 
of, not to defend the nation against foreign 
invasions, but to defend the ministers 
against the danger they might have reason 
to apprehend from an anti-ministerial par- 
liament, in case the new one should appear 
to be of sucha complexion; and I am very 
sure, that a minister with such a power in 
his hands, and such a parliament against 
him, would never allow that parliament to 
meet. 
We are now told, as I have already taken 
notice, that our neighbours are deeply en- 
gaged in war one against another, that 
they have great armies in the field, and 
powerful fleets ready to put to sca; that 
they may conceive a jealousy that we are 
to join against them, and may consequently 
invade us before the king can have the 
assistance of a new parliament to enable 
him to provide against that invasion ; there- 
fore before we draw our last breath, we 
must, it is said, for our own safety, put an 
absolute power intothe hands of the crown, 
to continue till the ministers shall think fit 
to convene the new parliament. At the 
end of the next parliament there may, my 
lords, be the same reason for granting the 
same power, and the reason will be much 
stronger if we are then actually engaged 
in the war: but suppose there is then a 
profound tranquillity in Europe, our neigh- 
bours very probably will have very near as 
great armies and as powerful fleets as med 
have now ; and may we not then be told, 
your neighbours are now no way engaged 
elsewhere, their armies are quartered very 
near the sea coast, their fleets may be made 
ready to put to sea ina month’s time, they 
may conceive a jevouly that you are to 
invade them, and therefore they will en- 
deavour to invade you; for this reason it 
is necessary for you to put an absolute 


_ power into the hands of the crown? Will 


not this argument be then stronger than 
the argument now made use of? It will, 
my lords, in my opinion, be much stronger; 
we are certainly in greater danger of being 


. suddenly invaded by our neighbours, when 


they have their troops unemployed and 
quartered upon their sea coasts, than when 
all their troops are marched many hundred 
miles from their sea coast, and employed 
against another enemy ; and surely they 
may more suddenly fit out a fleet proper 
for that purpose, when none of their ships 
of war are employed elsewhere, than when 
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will refuse to let an infant of a good estate 
have whatever may be necessary for his 
subsistence ; for this he has no great oc- 
casion for any letter of credit from his 


they are obliged to keep many of them in 
eas very far distant from this island. 

The dictatorial power was, my Lords, a 
part of the Roman constitution, even from 
the very beginning of their republic; but 
vhile they preserved their virtue, while 
they preserved their liberty, this power 
vas never granted:but upon the most im- 
portant, the most urgent occasions, and 
was never granted for a longer term than 
sixmonths; when the virtue and the public 
pa of that once brave people began to 

y, this power was often granted upon 
triling occasions; it then began to be 
granted for a long term, and soon after was 
granted for life: with this last t they 
granted away all the liberties of their coun- 
try for ever: The dictator might die, but 
the power was handed down immediately 
to mother; the tyranny became perpe- 
‘tual, The pore: now asked for is in some 
measure a dictatorial power; it has but of 
late years crept into our constitution : it 
was never yet granted but upon the most 
urgent occasions : but if we once begin to 
grant it for a time indefinite, and upon 
such suppositions and may-be’s I can ea- 
sily foresee what will be : It willat last, nay, 
it will soon be either granted or taken for 
life, and then adieu for ever to the liberties 
of Great-Britain. | 

I willallow, that by our constitution our 
kings have always had, during the interval 
of parliament, a sort of dictatorial power, a 
powerto take care that the common-wealth 
may be no way injured; and therefore in 
case of any sudden and unexpected 
danger, the King may raise forces, er may 
ft out a fleet, for preventing that danger ; 
and where the danger is apparent, it is 
certain the King never did, nor ever will 
want money as long as there is any in the 
nation ; for upon such an occasion no man 
will refuse to lend his money to the go- 
vernment ; and the parliament will certain- 
ly approve of what has been done, and pro- 
vide for the re-payment of what has been 
borrowed, provided it be made appear to 
them that there was a necessity of putting 
the nation to that expence ; but the asking 
for such a power before hand, looks as if 
something were intended which could not 
well be approved of: It looks as if the na- 
tion were to be put to an additional ex- 
peace without any apparent reason for so 
doing; and as if this anticipated credit 
were asked for from parliament, in order 
to encourage people to lend their money 
to the public, though they see no necessity 
for any such public expence. No man 


ians; but if his guardians should be 


such fools, or rather such unfaithful guar- 
dians, as to give him an unlimited letter of 


credit for borrowing whatever he himself 


might think necessary for his subsistence, 


it would certainly tend to throw him into 
extravagance, and might make him a prey 
for usurers and extortioners. 

I am very well convinced, my lords, that 
the safety of the people will not be any way 
better secured by the resolution now pro- 
posed; but I am very far from hiaking 
that the power of the crown will be no wa 
enlarged ; if it were really thought so, 
am sure no minister would ever give him- 
self the trouble of persuading the King to 
send such a message to parliament; but 
suppose I were convinced that no addi- 
tional power is by this proposition to be 
aranted to the King; that very considera- 
tion would with me be a most prevailing 
argument for being against it; for it must 
be allowed that what is now proposed is 
something very extraordinary, and contrar 
to all those forms and methods of pro 
ing in parliament, which long experience 
has taught us to be necessary for the pre- 
servation of our liberties ; why then should 
we make so great an incroachment upon 
our constitution, if neither the safety of the 
people, nor the security of the crown be 
thereby any way improved? this reason, I 
say, my lords, if there were none other, 
would prevail with me to be against agree- 
ing to the proposition now before us; but 
as I think it of the most dangerous con- 
sequence to the liberties of the people, 
as I think that a power is thereby to be 
granted to the crown, which ought never 
to be granted but in cases of the utmost, 
the most imminent danger, therefore I 
shall most heartily give my negative to it. 


Lord Hardwicke spoke next: 


My Lords; I think it is now admitted by 
both sides, that during the interval of par- 
liament his Majesty has by law, and with- 
out any previous authority from parlia- 
ment, @ power to | lee for the safety of 
the kingdom, and consequently he must 
have a power of doing whatever shall ap- 
pear to be necessary for that end; there- 
fore I hope it will be no longer insisted on, 
that there is any thing very extraordinary 
either in the Message now under our Consi- 
deration, or in the proposition tat has been 
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made to us in consequence of it. His Ma- 
jesty only asks for‘a previous authority for 
doing what he certainly might do without 
any such authority; and we by the address 

roposed to us, oe ee to support his 
Majesty in what shall appear to be neces- 
sary for the safety of the nation, and for 


the support of his crown and dignity. If | 


the nation should be unnecessarily put to 
expence, if any extraordinary measures 
should be pursued, without a necessity for 
so doing, the ministers will be answerable 
for it, and may be punished in the same 
manner as if no such address had ever been 
proposed ; and as there is no extraordinar 
power asked for, or proposed to be granted, 
the method of doing it cannot be of any 
weight in the debate, nor can it be attend- 
ed with any ill consequence. 

As to the giving his Majesty a power by 
an address or a vote, to raise land forces, 
there is certainly nothing illegal in it; for 
though the King cannot by law raise or 
keep up a standing army in this nation in 
time of peace without consent of parlia- 
ment ; yet, my lords, I know of no law 
that directs how that consent is to be ob- 
tained; it may, in my opinion, be had by 
a vote or an address from each House of 
Parliament, as well as by an act regularly 
‘passed in parliament. And as to the mu- 
tiny-bill which we have already aie it 
is the same with former bills of the like 
nature, though there be a particular num- 
ber of land-forces mentioned in the pream- 
ble; yet the enacting part is general, and 
comprehends all the regular forces that 
then were on foot, or that shall be raised 
an this kingdom during the continuance of 
that act. ; 

Therefore, my Lords, as there is nothing 
illegal or extraordinary in the message, or 
inthe proposition now under our considera- 
tion; as from the present known circum- 
stances of Europe some accidents may hap- 
pen that may put this nation under a ne- 
cessity of making a farther provision for 
self-defence; and as those accidents may 
fall out so suddenly and so unexpectedly, 
that there may not be a possibility for his 
Majesty to have time to take the advice 
and assistance of a new Parliament, I can- 
not but be for agreeing to the proposition 
mow inade to us. 


Lord Bathurst spoke as follows: 


My Lords; { have a very great regard 
for the opinion of the noble lord who spoke 
fast, especially in so far aa relates to the 
Jaws and the constitution of this kingdom ; 
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and therefore I am the more surprised to 
hear him declare, that he knows of no law 
which determines and directs the method 
by which his Majesty is to have the con- 
sent of his Parliament. I will not pretend 
to be so well acquainted with the laws or 
the statutes of this realm as that learned 
lord; but I am sure there is a law which 
determines the method by which his Ma- 
jesty is to have the consent of his Parlia- 
ment, as well with respect to the raising 
and keeping up a standing-army in time of 
peace, as with respect to every other case 
where the consent of Parliament is neces- 
sary by our constitution: I mean, my 
Lords, the Lex et Coxrsuetudo Parlia- 
mentt, which I look upon to be as much a 
part of the iaws of England as any other 
part of the common law, nay, as any sta- 
tute expressly enacted by King, Lords 
and Commons. Itistrue, my Lords, there 
is not, I believe, any express statute for . 
directing the method of obtaining the con- 

sent in question ; but there is never an ex- 

press statute made in any case, but where 

the common law is either doubtful or de- 

ficient; and as this part of the common 

law, as this custom of Parliament was never 

before called in question, it was never 

thought necessary to make any express 

statute for regulating the method of obtain- 

ing the consent of Parliament ; but in this 

age we seem inclined to call in question 

every custom and every maxim established 

by our ancestors, especially when it inter- 

feres with any favourite point our ministers 

have in view. 

I hope, my Lords, it will be allowed, 
that no tax can be imposed ar levied upon 
the people but by consent of Parliament: 
This, I hope, will be allowed to be one of 
the fundamental maxims of our constitu- 
tion, and the meaning of this maxim I 
always took to be, that no tax could be 
raised but by act of Parliament; but as 
there is no express statute for regulating 
the method of obtaining the consent of 
Parliament in this particular, I do not 
know but it may now be said, that taxes 
may be imposed, or the King may be 
enabled to impose a tax by a vote, or by 
an address from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; I am sure it may be said, that this 
method of obtaining the consent of Parlia- 
ment is as sufficient for the raising of money 
as it is for the raising of an army: ind 
if we agree to the proposition now before 
us, it will seem to insinuate as much ; for 
though we do not thereby expressly 1™- 
power his Majesty to impose a tax, yet me 
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are to impower him td borrow money, for 
the repayment of which some tax or ano- 
ther must be imposed next session of Par- 
lament; and I do not know but the grada- 
tion will be found more easy than some 
people at present seem to apprehend; for 
us to proceed from impowering the crown, 
by way of a vote or an address to raise 
money by a loan, to that of impowering 
the crown by way of a vote or address, to 
rise money by any tax the crown shall 
think fit to impose. 
As to the Mutiny-Bill, my Lords, I real- 
ly did not take particular notice of the Bill 
last passed in this House: that Bill is now 
become so much a Bill of course, that I 
never once doubted its being in the same 
words with other Bills of that nature for- 
merly passed in Parliament, and therefore 
Idid not read it with that attention which 
Tought to have done; but I am sure that 
insome former Bills of thesame nature, the 
number of forces to be kept up was men- 
tioned to be so many, and no more: whe- 
ther the words ¢ no more’ be in the last Bill 
I cannot determine; but grant they are 
nt, Tam persuaded some lord of this 
House, or some member of the cther would 
have tuken notice of their having been left 
out, ifit had not been thought that they 
must necessarily be understood: and I 
nk every man has good reason to sup- 
pose, that no greater number of the sub- 
ects of England can be subjected to the 
mariial-law than the number mentioned in 
that Bill, whether the words ‘ no more’ be 
added or not. It is certain that no part of 
the comnion law, much less Magna Charta, 
any other express statute, can be re- 
pealed but by act of Parliament: I hope 
twill not be said that any one of the stand- 
ng laws of Encland can be repealed by a 
rote or an address from both Houses of 
arliament, though I do not know indeed 
put even this doctrine may hereafter be 
rie on as a natural consequence of the 
rine this day advanced in this House. 
this Poo my Lords, 1 hope we shall not 
y advance so far in our new im- 
frevements ; and therefore it must be al- 
owed, that No private man can be stript of 
jor beetles and privileges which he en- 
eo Magna Charta, and many other 
bi €8, without a new law made for that 
ae * and I hope it will be granted, 
. — gencral words are in any 
trary oan ich are or may seem to be con- 
ways e liberty of the subject, are al- 
~~ ‘0 be taken in the most confined 
> they cannot be 80 much as ex- 
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plained, much less extended, by a vote, or 
by an address of either or of both Houses 
of Parliament. It will likewise, I hope, be 
granted, that all those who are by the 
Mutiny-Bill subjected to the martial-law, 
are thereby stript of a great many of those 
liberties and privileges which they are -in- 
titled to as subjects eh England ; and there- 
fore if there are any general words in that 
Bill, for subjecting all those to the martial- 
law who shall thereafter inlist in his Ma- 
jesty’s service; these general words must 
refer to the particular number of men mene 
tioned in the Bil], and when that number 
is complete, no man that lists thereafter 
can be subjected to the martial-law either 
by a vote or an address; there must be a 
new Bill for that purpose, otherwise there 
is not a man in the kingdom but may be 
stript of most of the valuable privileges he | 
enjoys as a subject of England, by a single 
vote in Parliament; for if we can by a vote 
or an address, impower his Majesty to raise 
as many land forces as he pleases, and sub« 
i all the forces so raised to the military. 
aw, we certainly can, by the same method 
impower the crown to impress men into 
the service; and if such a vote should be 
ear what man in the nation could say 

e hadan hour’s certainty of enjoying those 
liberties and privileges he is intitled to as 
a subject of England. 

My Lords; ‘Till this day it has always 
been held for an undoubted truth, that the 
consent of parliament cannot be obtained 
any other way than by a Bill brought into 
either House of Parliament, and regularly 
passed through both: By the custom of 
parliament this Bill must be twice read, 
then committed, and then read a third 
time in each House of Parliament, before 
it can be presented to the king for his cone 
sent; and then at last it must have the. 
royal assent before it can be looked on as 
a law of this kingdom, or as a regulatior 
to which the parliament has given its con- 
sent. These forms and methods of pro- 
ceeding in parliament were wisely esta- 
blished by our ancestors, to give time to 
every gentleman of either House to be 
fully apprised of what he was about, to 
consider maturely all the consequences of 
what was proposed, and even to consult 
and advise withhisfriends, before he should 
be obliged to determine himself as to 
either side of the question; and if ever 
this method should be altered, if ever the 
doctrine should take place, that we may 
do as much by a vote as we can do by a 
Bill, our constitution will be upon the 
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most precarious footing: Both Houses of 
Parliament may be surprized into a thing 
which it will never bein the power of the 
nation to retrieve; nay, I do not know but 
some day or another both Houses of Par- 
liament may be brought in by surprise to 
surrender up tothe crown all the rights, 
liberties, and privileges of their country 
by one single vote. 

There is a very great difference, my 
Lords, between anticipated promises and 
future provisions. The first is a running 
in debt, the other is a paying of ready 
money for what we have; and the nature 
of mankind is such, that most men are apt 
to be more extravagant when they live 
upon credit than when they pay ready 
money for every thing they have. This 
nation has already suffered severely by the 
former practice, and therefore I wish we 
would begin to think of following the latter 
only for the future: But there is this fur- 
ther difference between the parliament’s 
provaing afterwards for what the nation 

as been obliged necessarily to expend, 
and promising before handto provide for 
what the administration may thereafter 
think themselves necessarily obliged to 
expend, that in the first case the honour 
of parliament is no way engaged to the 
creditors ofthe public; and if the nation 
should be idly and extravagantly run into 
debt, I believe the parliament would not 
think themselves any way obliged to pa 
the debts which had 
especially, because in such a case it may 
be supposed, that those, who had upon 
such an account become the creditors of 
the public, would generally consist of the 
creatures and favourites, perhaps the trus- 
tees of the ministers; but in the latter case 
the parliament stands engaged for all the 
debts that shall be contracted, whether 
the expence was necessary or not: The 
giving of anticipated promises is giving a 
previous credit to ministers, it is putting 
a parliamentary trust in them, it is really 
vesting in the ministers a parliamentar 
authority, by which many mnocent pri- 
vate men may be encouraged and drawn 
in to lend them their money, and there- 
fore the honour of parliament stands en- 
gaged to repay that money to the public 
creditors, without any regard whether it 
has been necessarily expended for the 
benefit of the public or not. 

I shall readily grant, my Lords, that if 
in consequence of such anticipated pro- 
mises the ministers should run the nation 
inte an ummecessary expence, the next 


been so contracted, 


asier aie might punish the ministers who 
ad advised such measures; but suppose 
such ministers were actually hanged up, 
as they certainly would deserve, would that 
make good the damage the nation had sus- 
tained? Their sufferings might perhaps 
make some holy days for the populace: 
But can we suppose that their estates 
would be sufficient to reimburse the pub- 
lic, or to satisfy the debts with which they 
had loaded the public, by means of the 
credit imprudenty given to them by par- 
liament ? Surely there is more wisdom in 
not putting it ina man’s power to betray 
his trust, than there is in foolishly and 
needlessly reposing a great trust in a man, 
whereby he is not only enabled, but per- 
haps tempted to cheat one; and then 
hanging him for doing so. This is really 
the present case; the giving such an un- 
limited credit to ministers, is really laying 
them under a very great temptation to de- 
fraud the public. We know, my Lords, 
how natural it is for men to hope for im- 
punity; nay, we know how diticult it is 
even for parliaments to bring great and 
high criminals to condign punishment; 
and such a power and credit as are now 
proposed to be given, may afford a prece- 
dent, by which some future minister may 
be enabled to put it absolutely out of the 
power, both of the parliament and the 
people, ever to punish him, or any such 
as him thereafter. 

The power and the credit now proposed 
for us to give are, my lords, at all times 
dangerous, but much more so when granted 
at the very end of a parliament, and just 
before a new election. I do not believe 
that any bad use will be made of the un- 
limited credit now proposed to be given; 
it is not to be supposed that a bad use can 
be made of any powers we give under his 
Majesty’s wise administration; but I do 
not know what may happen hereafter: if 
we should ever chance to have an ambi- 
tious prince upon the throne, or a weak 
prince under the sole management of a 
guilty and wicked minister, a precedent 
may be made of what is now proposed, the 
same unlimited powers may be then ob- 
tained from an expiring parliament, under 
the pretence of defending the nation 
against imaginary and unknown dangers, 
but realiy in order doubly to arm that 
prince or minister against our Constitution : 
that is to say, to furnish him with money 
to be laid out in procuring @ majority of 
the creatures and slaes of the administra- 
tion to be returned for the ensuing parlia- 
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ment; but in case he should fail of success 
in that attempt, to furnish him with such a 
standing army as might be sufficient to pro- 
tect him against the highest resentment of 
the new parliament, or to ag ot him with- 
out any i epemmeate: at all. If the first pro- 
ject should succeed; if he should by bribery 
get a parliament to his mind, such a par- 
lament we may believe would certainly 
conclude with a like vote of credit, in or- 
. der to chuse the next; and thus a tyran- 
nical administration, and a slavish parlia- 
ment would for ever be entailed upon this 
nation. But suppose he should fail in his 
project of bribery, he would then have 
recourse to his army, and might thereby 
support himself without any parliament at 
all; for surely.no man can suppose that 
& prince or minister, with a numerous 
standing army, entirely under his direction, 
and commanded by such officers only as 
he shall please to appoint, will ever want 
money to support that army, or to answer 
the other demands of his government : as 
long as the parliament complies with all 
his requests, he will accept of what 
money he wants in a legal way; but if 
the parliament should once begin te 
refuse, he will thence resolve to raise 
that money in an illegal way, which 
he finds he cannot have ina legal. This, 
I hope, my lords, is not the design at pre- 
sent; but as what is now proposed ma 
give encouragement to the forming of such 
designs, and may be made a precedent for 
Tendermg that design su ul; therefore 
must be for di ing with the motion. 

The earl Poulet spoke next in favour of 
the motion, then the earl of Aylesford, 
and after him the duke of Montrose, spoke 
both against the motion: 


Lord Talbot (Lord High Chancellor, ) 
spoke as follows: 


My lords; The present situation of 
the affairs of Europe is so well known to 
every lord in this House, that it is very 
unnecessary to give any particular account 
ofthem: considering the dangerous and 
heavy war now actually begun, and the 
many powers engaged in that war, it is 
certain that some accidents may occur 
which may threaten this nation with great 
and imminent dangers: this was, we may 
suppose, the occasion of the present mes- 
sage from his Majesty to this House; and 
i must be granted, that this was a most 
meeety reason for sending such a mes- 
sage ; but as by that message his Majesty 

no powers but what were before 
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vested in him, therefore we are to look 
a it only as an application from his 

ajesty for the advice of his parliament, 
with relation to what may be thought most 
proper to be done at such a critical junc- 
ture; and the address proposed by the 
noble duke is, in my opiniqn, the most 
dutiful and the most proper return we can 
make to such a gracious m e. 

If, without sending any such Message 
to parliament, the ministers, in case of an 
absolute necessity, had augmented our 
forces both by sea and land, and had bor- 
rowed money for that purpose, can it be 
doubted but that the next parliament 
would have approved of such measures, 
and would have provided for such ex- 
pence? but if they should augment our 
forces either by sea or land, or put the, 
nation to any expence, without an appa- 
rent necessity for so doing, is there any 
thing in the address proposed that can 
tend to justify them for such a piece of 
mismanagement? Will not the next par- 
liament be left as fully at liberty.to punish 
them, as if no such message had ever been 
sent to parliament, nor any such address 
presented by parliament to the king? 

I will grant my Lords, that by the Ad- 
dress proposed the ministers may have a 
little more credit among the people than 
otherwise they might have had. I will 
allow that the honour of parliament will, 
by the address proposed, be engaged to 
provide for the expence that may be in- 
curred, and to repay the money that may 
be borrowed on that account, whether it 
shall appear that such expence was neces- — 
sary or not; but this is the very reason 
that I am for the proposition made to us: 
surely in such a dangerous situation as the 
affairs of Europe are in ut present, the na- 
tion is not to be left detenceless, for fear 
a bad use should be made of the powers 
granted for providing for its defence. 
Shall we refuse a reasonable credit or rea- 
sonable powers to our government, and 
thereby expose the nation to be invaded or 
over-run by a foreign enemy, and our go- 
vernment perhaps entirely subverted, only 
for fear that by granting such a credit the 
nation may perhaps be brought into a lit- 
tle unnec expence, or for fear our mi- 
nisters should make a bad use of that trust 
which we repose in them? My lords, it is 
absolutely necessary at all times and in all 
countries, to put some trust in those who 
are appointed to administer the affairs of 
the public; without some such trust it 
would be impossible for zy government 
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to subsist; and the greater danger a coun- | than can be expected from a parliament 


try is in, the more trust must the people 
necessarily repose in their governors. 

But there is another consideration 
which is of greater weight with me; his 
Majesty tells us, he has nothing more at 
heart than to see the flame of war extin- 
guished; and as it is to be hoped his 
Majesty will succeed in his endeavours 
that way, before the flame come to such 
a height, as that we may be necessarily 
obliged to involve ourselves in it, there is 
nothing can tend more towards making his 
Majesty’s endeavours successful, than to 
- convince all the powers now engaged in 
war, that there is a perfect harmony sub- 
sisting between his Majesty and his parlia- 
ment; that we repose an entire confidence 
i his Majesty’s wisdom and conduct ; and 
that we will be ready upon all occasions to 
support those measures which his Majest 
may find himself obliged to take? and is 
there any thing can be a greater testimony 
of all this to foreigners than our agreeing 
to the address now proposed? This will 
‘convince every one ot them, that in case 
any of them by their obstinacy shall 
provoke his Majesty to declare against 
them, he will fall upon them with the 
whole power of this nation; and when 
the united force of this nation is .thrown~ 
Into the scale, the weight of it is well 
known to all the powers in Europe. 

As to the method of granting the power 
or the credit now asked for, there 1s no- 
thing new in it; it is what has often been 
practised betore, and is now the more ne- 
cessary, because it is propér the parlia- 
ment should be soon dissolved, and we do 
not know what may happen before it may 
be possible for the new one to assemble. 
It is true, the present parliament does not 
of itself expire by the Septennial Bill till 
the month of September or October next, 
so that there is not any absolute necessity 
for calling a new parliament before that 
time ; but the sooner a new parliament is 
called I believe it will be the better; for 
though a new parliament can do nothing 
but what the present may do, yet there is 
such a thing as the complection ef a par- 
‘lament to be considered ; and if the new 
parhament shall appear to be as much de- 
voted-to his Majesty as the present, it will 
shew that there is a perfect harmony sub- 
sists between his Majesty and his people in 
general; and the new parliament being to 


continue for seven years, it must add a | 
much greater weight to his Majesty’s | 


eouncils, and to his negotiations abroad, 


which is to expire in six months. 

Therefore, my Lords, as there is nothing 
new or extraordinary in the Address pro- 
proposed, as I think it the most proper re- 
turn can be made, and such a return as we 
ought in duty to make to his Majesty’s 
most gracious Message ; and as I think it 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
nation, and for rendering his Majesty’s en- 
deavours for re-establishing the tranquillity 
of Europe successful, I shall give my cona- 
sent to it. . | 


Lord Carteret said: 


My Lords; It is not to be denied, it has 
not in this debate been denied, but that 
the parliament may grant, and have for- 
merly, though but very seldom, granted 
some extraordinary powers to the crown 
when it has been made appear to them that 
the nation has actually been in any great 
and imminent danger; but to take such an 
extraordinary step, to grant such extensive 
and unlimited powers to the crown, whea 
it is not so much as pretended that the na- 
tion is in any imminent danger, I will aver 
to be not only a new but a most dangerous 
precedent. To tell us that the nation may 
be in danger, and thcrefore we must 
such a power as is now demanded, is cer- 
tainly something very extraordinary : It is 
a reason for granting such powers that wil] 
always exist; and in my opinion it always 
will, and always ought to be more prevalent 
when our ncighbours are all at peace with 
one another, than when they are deeply 
engaged in a war; for if ever any quarrel 
should arise betwixt us and any of them, if 
ever any of them should conceive hopes of 
advantage from making an invasion upon 
us, it is certain they will be in a better 
condition, and more easily induced to re- 
venge that quarrel, or to make an invasion, 
when they are no way engaged elsewhere, 
than when they are deeply eneeee in & 
war with some other nation, and have use 
for all the forces they can raise in a quite 
different part of the world. a3 

I do not know, my Lords, but that there 
may be occasion for putting the nation into 
a better state of defence than it is in at 

resent; but Iam convinced that occasion 
is not now so pressing but that it may be 
done in a regular parliamentary way. To 
pretend that the putting of an absolute 
power into the hands of the crown will give 
weight to his Majesty’s councils, and to 
his negociations abroad, is to suppose that 
foreigners know much less of our consti- 
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tution, or of the temper of our people than | such ought ever, in my opinion, to be 
they really do: Perhaps ways and means | granted; but if ever any such is to be 
may be found to prevail upon a parliament | granted, it ought to be granted in a regu- 
to do so, but our neighbours know that it is | lar parliamentary manner, and not in the 
contrary to the nature of our constitution; | manner now proposed, especially when 
from thence they will most justly conclude, | even those that ask for it in such an extra- 
that such a measure will render the gene- | ordinary a manner, cannot so much as say 
_ tality of the people disaffected, and this of | that the nation is in any imminent danger. 
course will diminish the weight of his Ma- 

jesty’s negociations abroad, and will make | The earl of Scarborough spoke next for 
foreigners much more ready both to insult | the question, and thén 

and invade us, than we can suppose they 
would otherwise be. 

Iwill admit, my Lords, that his Majesty 
has a power of providing tor the safety of 
the nation during the interval of parlia- 
ment; but that power must be very mode- 
rately used, and certainly, in case of any 
sudden danger, the parliament is to be 


| 
The Earl of I/ay* spoke as follows : 
called together as soon as possible. If 


My Lords; The affair now before us I 
take to be an affair of the utmost conse- 
quence; it is an affair in which the safety of 


* «¢ Archibald, carl of Hay, and afterwards 
duke of Argyle, on the death of his brother 
John, was second son of Archibald earl of Ar- 
gyle. He was burn at Ham huuse, at Peter- 
sham, in 1682, educated at Eton, and resided 
in England until he was about seventeen years 
of age, when he was sent to the university of 
Glasgow. Being a younger brother, with a 
small fortune, he went to Utrecht, anid made a 
considerable proficiency in the civil law, with 
a design to practise in that line. But his fa- 
ther being created a duke, he renounced this 
intention, and embraced the profession of arms. 
He was, when very young, appointed colonel 
of the 36th regiment of foot, and governor of 
Dun:barton castle. But finding himself more - 
qualified for a statesman than a soldier, he 
quitted the army, and with his usual assiduity, 
employed himself in the acquisition of political 
knowledge. In 1705, he was appointed lord 
register of Scotland, and in the ensuing year, 
Was nominated one of the commissioners for 
settling the union: In consideration of his ser- 
vices, he was created earl of Ilay, and on the 
: : conclusion of the treaty, was chosen one of the 
ws the hearts and the affections of the PeO- | sixteen peers of Scotland, and constantly elected 
ple, their purses will always be open to him | jn every future parliament, till his death, ex- 
upon any emergency when the danger is | cepting that which assembled in 1713. His 
apparent, especially when they see the par- | exclusion at that time, was owing to the zeal 
lament summoned to meet, from which } with which he had abetted the cause of the 
they. may expect immediate reimburse- | Whigs, and promoted the succession of the 
ment: Indeed when pretended and imagi- Protestant line. In 1710, he was made justice 


nary da : “a | general of Scotland. 
De ee ne mventce Py munisters ‘© Although he had Jong renounced the pro- 
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seh dreads ends, it isnot to be sup | foscion of arms, yet when the rebellion broke 
P lat they can borrow much money | out in 1715, he placed himself at the head of a 
from the people without a previous autho- | corps of royalists; prevented, by his prudent 
nty from the parliament for so doing; ‘ conduct, general Gordon, at the head of 1,000 
therefore there never can be any occasion ' men, from penetrating into the Western High- 
for such a previous authority in the time of ‘Jands; and raising levies, joined the duke of 
real danger; as the granting of such a | argyle at Stirling, and was wounded at the 
Previous authority ean Barve only far ? battle of Dumblain. His military conduct ar 
enabling mini | Only a temporary exertion. His principa 
there ioe peulduen ke arene merit consisted in his parliamentary abilities, 


2 | which were very considerable. In his study 
as the granting of such previous authori- | of the law, he had acquired acuteness of ap- 


ue may some time or other enable a prince | prehension and method of arrangement. His 
or minister to overturn our constitution, no | speeches. were replete with solid arguments 


during the recess of parliament it should 
be discovered that the nation were 
threatened with any imminent danger, his 
Majesty may immediately issue out the 
proper and necessary orders for augment- 
ing his forces both by sea and land, and he 
may borrow what money may be imme- 
diately necessary for that purpose ; butupon 
any such occasion it is certain, that his Ma- 
jesty ought at the same time toissue a pro- 
clamation ordering the parliament to as- 
semble forthwith, and whoever should ad- 
vise him otherwise would be tothe highest 
degree criminal, and would deserve the 
severest punishment. AS upon any such 
occasion the parliament might meet in a 
very few weeks, we cannot- suppose that 
any extraordinary sums could be wanted 
inso short atime: .And as his Majesty en- 
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this nation, and the honour and dignity of | cessity of making any great use of those 
the crown are, I think, deeply concerned; | powers, which are now proposed to be 
and therefore I am surprised to hear it | grantedto him; whereas if the powers now 
treated by some lords in so ludicrous a | asked for should be refused, it will make 
manner: Such a method of treating any | foreigners believe that neither the parlia- 
subject ought never, I think, to be made | ment nor the nation can put any great con- 
use of or admitted into any of the debates | fidence in his gear pl conduct, and con- 
in this House, but is still more improper | sequently they will have little or no regard 
when made use of in a debate of so very | to any proposition his Majesty may make 
great consequence as the present. to them, by which this nation will at last 
Though this nation, my Lords, may | be necessarily drawn into the war, and will 
not perhaps, at this very instant, be ex- | thereby be exposed to great dangers and 
posed to any immediate danger, though | many losses, and put to an infinite ex- 
we are not as yet any way engaged to | pence. 
take a share in the present war, yet it is| The eyes of all Europe are fixed, my 
highly probable that we may at last be | Lords, upon the measures to be taken 
obliged to engage ourselves in order to | by this nation in the present conjuncture, 
preserve that balance of power upon | and if either of the parties now engaged in 
which the liberties of Europe, and conse- | war should begin to suspect that we were 
quently the liberties of this nation, abso- | to fall in with the other, to Cpnoee any of 
lutely depend ; nay it is certain, that we | their designs, or to put a check to the suc- 
must at lust engage in the war, in case his | cess of their arms, they would immediately, 
Majesty cannot by his authority, and by | and with as much dispatch and secrecy ag 
the weight which his councils may have | possible, attempt to make an invasion upon 
in foreign courts, oblige the contending | us, especially if they saw that we were no 
parties each to yield up some of their pre- | way provided against them: These sus- 
tensions, and all to submit to the just pro- | piciens and jealousies may arise without 
ae which he may think proper to make | any foundation, they may begin to suspect 
or restoring the tranquillity of Europe. | that his Majesty has resolved and is pre- 
Therefore, my lords, in order to increase | paring to join against them, before any 
his Majesty’s authority, in order to give | such resolution be really taken, or any 
his councils that weight which they ought | preparations made for that purpose. It is 
always to have in foreign courts, we ought | true, his Majesty may not perhaps be 
to agree to the proposition now made to us ; | obliged to declare himself openly on either 
for if the powers now engaged in war see | side till he has had time to take the advice 
that his Majesty has an entire confidence | and assistance of a new parliament, and to 
put in him by his Parliament, and that | make proper provisions for the defence of 
this nation is, in all events, well provided, | the nation ; but it is impossible to foresee 
not only for its defence, but for falling | how or when some of our neighbours may 
with great vigour upon that power, or | begin to suspect that we have such a de- 
that side which shall by their obstinacy, | sign, and therefore it is necessary for us 
provoke his Majesty’s resentment, it will | immediately to prepare, at least to put our- 
add a prevailng weight to those negoci- ; selves in a proper posture of defence, and 
ations, wliich his Majesty shall find it ne- | furnish his Majesty with the powers ne- 
ccssary to enter into, and thereby the | cessary for rel oir we 
balsne of power may be preserved, the | I am surprised to hear it said, that our 
trancuillity of Eurcpe may be restored, | neighbours will always, even in time of 
without this nation’s being at all obliged | peace, be in as good a condition to execute 
to tuke any share in the war, and perhaps | 8 design suddenly against us, as they are at 
without laying his Majesty under a ne- | present. In time of peace, some few of 
—_———_—__-_-+—_______ ; their forces may perhaps be quartered 
and keen observations; his Janguage was plain | upon their sea coasts, but then these forces 
e ae ee nis ieee Sieve and acral are always, for the convenience of quarters, 
e continued invariab-y attached to sir : ‘ i 
Woalpule, during his Tone administration, and sel peach apenas apnea nina. 
counteracted, ax much as lay in his power, the P b t pe lace 
violence of his brother’s pojities, when he joined 20Y, gree number, ae any One:pace; upon 
opposition. Jn 1725 he bad been nominated : heir coast, without giving us just ground 
keeper of the privy veal, and in 1734, he was | for taking the alarm, and sufficient time tq 
made keeper of the great seal, which offiee he | provide against them: whereas, at pre- 
held till his death.” Coxe’s Walpole. | sent, they may march a great detachmens 
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from their army, and that detachment 
may be arrived at a proper place for em- 
barking, before it is possible for us to 
know what route they have taken, or to 
suspect that they are designed against us. 
In time of peace their men of war are all 
laid up in their harbours, their seamen are 
ispersed, and many materials are wantin 
before a large fleet can be fitted out ; an 
therefore if is impossible to imagine, that 
any of our neighbours can then be in such 
readiness to make a sudden invasion upon 
us, as they are at present, when most of 
their ships of war are ready fitted out, 
well manned, and provided with every 
thing necessary for sailing upon any expe- 
tion. 

For these reasons, my Lords, I must 
conclude, that we are now in greater dan- 
ger of being invaded, than we can ever be 
intime of peace, and if I should refuse 
to grant the owers now asked for, I 
should really think myself criminal ; if a 
servant, who knew that his master’s house 
was in danger of being attacked by thieves, 
should leave the door open, in order to 
give them an easy opportunity of entering, 
to murder the family and plunder the 
house, I should think such a servant more 
guilty than any of the thieves themselves ; 
and if should refuse to give my consent 
to the resolution proposed, and an inva- 
sion should be rwards suddenly made 
upon us, and this nation thereby involved 
in war and confusion, I should look upon 
myself to be in the very case of such a 
servant, and therefore guilty of one of the 
most heinous crimes that can be committed 
against my country. 


The Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham 
spoke next : 


My Lords ; The noble lords who have 
spoke in support of the resolution proposed 
to us, have all spoke, as if this nation were 
no way provided for its defence, which 
rene to me, my lords, pi to be some- 

very surprising. I cannot compre- 
hend es a have hess doing in all ie 
former part of this session of Parliament, 
if we have not already provided sufficiently 
against any invasion that can be secretly 
and suddenly made upon. us. Have we 
not resolved to keep up a very numerous 
army of land forces in this island, besides 
the numerous army kept up in the neigh- 
bouring island, which may be brought 
Gver upon any emergency to eur assist- 
@nce; and from all these, cannot we in 
@ few days form an army of regular 
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troops ? Iam sure much greater than any 
army of foreigners that can be sent by 
surprise to invade us. Surely no lord in 
this House can imagine, that so numerous. 
an army must always be kept up in this 
island, even in the time of the most pro- 
found tranquillity: nay, if we were actually 
engaged in war, | hope it would not be, 
thought necessary to keep always such a 
number of regular -fozces at home, in order. 
to guard our own dominions against inva- 
sions ; I hope it would in such a case be 
thought, that we might safely send a great 
part of them abroad, in order to carry the 
war into the territories of our enemies, 
otherwise any war we may hereafter en- 
gage in, must become very chargeable and 
burthensome to the nation. But besides 
the land army we have already provided, 
have we not already made a very great 
addition to the number of our seamen, and 
have not we thereby already enabled hig 
Majesty to fit out a fleet much superior to 
any squadron that can be sent against us > 
From all which I must conclude, my lords, 
that we have already sufficiently provided 
for the safety and defence of the nation, 
against any sudden and unexpected at- | 
tack that can be made upon us; and if 
his Majesty should think fit to join either 
of the parties now engaged in the war ; if 
any foreign power should declare war 
against us, or if any of our neighbours 
should openly prepare to invade us, his 
Majesty would have time enough to call 
the Parliament together, and thereby we 
would. have an opportunity of providing 
ina regular parliamentary way for what--. 
ever should be thought proper either for 
offence or defence. 

I hope, my Lords, I shall always be as 
ready as any Lord in this House, to put 
all proper confidence in his Majesty: I am 
upon the present occasion extremely wil 
ing to strengthen his Majesty’s hands as 
much as possible, in order to add weight 
to his negotiations, and to enable him to 
restore by his influence the tranquillity of 
Europe, or to preserve by his power the 
liberties of Europe; but is there no way 
of preserving the liberties of Europe, with- 
out making a sacrifice of the libertics of 
Great Britain? Are, we, under.such a 
pretence, to give up the rights of Parlia- 
ment? Are we to put an absolute and un- 
limited power, and by such an extraor- 
dinary method too, into the hands of his 
Majesty’s ministers? No, my Lords, no 
euch power can ever be necessary; I hope 
this House will never agree to any such 
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ministerial demand; for the present I | incurred.. But I must likewise take no- 


must look upon as such: I shall always 
look upon such extensive demands as 
coming from the ministers only; they 
gymay be necessary for the protecting of 
guilty ministers, but they can never be 
necessary for preserving the honour or the 
dignity of the crown. 

The King has, no doubt, a power to 
make what treaties, and to enter into what 
negotiations he may think proper; and if 
the nation should happen to be threatened 
with any immediate attack, he may, and 
I hope always will take the proper mea- 
sures for preventing or defcating that at- 
tack: in all such cases it is not to be 
doubted but the Parliament will approve 
of what has been done, when they come 
to examine into the measures so .taken, 
and find that they were wisely concerted, 
and neccessary for the end proposed ; but 
if the contrary should appear; if it should 
appear that disnonourable and inconsistent 
treaties have been concluded; that ridi- 
culous negotiations have been set on foot 
and ridiculously carried on; that the na- 
tion has been sometimes exposed to dan- 
gers and insults without any just cause, 
and often put to great expence when no 
danger could possibly be apprehended ; 
has not the Parliament, in such a case, a 
power? Are they not in honour, in duty 
to their country, bound to enquire into 
such misconduct, and to punish the authors 
of such knavish or such foolish councils ? 
And shall we, my lords, thus before-hand 
approve of whatever negociations or trea- 
ties the ministers may be pleased to ad- 
vise his Majesty to enter into or conclude? 
Shall we thus give an anticipated promise 
to provide for whatever i aio the minis- 
ters may pretend to think necessary for 
the nation’s defence? No ministers ought 
to desire such an implicit faith to be 
eee in their future management, and I 

nnot think that the present, by their 
late conduct, deserve any such extraor- 
dinary confidence. 

With respect to those who may become 
creditors of the public, the difference be- 
twixtan anticipated promise and a posterior 
aati has been already filly ex- 
plained: it has by both sides been adiit- 
ted, that the honour of parliament in the 
first case stands engaged to the creditors 
af the public, whether the expence incur- 
red may be thought necessary or not; but 
in the last case the honour of parliament 
does not stands engaged, unless it appear 
to them that the expence was necessarily 


tice, my lords, that it is the same with res- 

t to any treaties that may be entered , 
into: when the parliament grants betore- 
hand such full powers as are at present 
demanded, the honour of parliament stands 
engaged to see such treaties punctually 
performed, whether they be consistent 
with the honour and interest of the nation 
or not; but when treaties are concluded 
without any such full powers from parlia- 
ment, the honour of parliament is no way 
engaged to perform them, unless they ap- 
prove of them; the most that the parlia- 
ment or the nation are in honour obliged 
to do in that case, is, to make a sacrifice 
of those ministers, who engaged their 
country in ‘such dishonourable or disad- 
vantageous treaties; but in the first case 
I do not sce how the nation could get off 


from the obligation, unless it were by 


making a ‘sacrifice of all those members of 


‘ either House of Parliament, who consented 


to the granting of such powers, as well as 
of the ministers themselves. 

I will agree that the question now before 
us is an athaur of the utmost consequence ; 
it is an affair in which the safcty of the 
nation, and the honour and dignity of the 
crown are deeply concerned ; but l amcon- 
vinced that the safety ofthe nation, and the 
preservation of the honour and dignity of 
the crown, consist in rejecting the proposi- 
tion ‘now before us: in this the safety of 
the nation certainly consists, because our 
agreeing to the proposition would, in my 
opinion, be, to bring the nation into a real 
domestic danger, under the pretence of 
providing against a foreign danger, that is 
either altogether imaginary, or so distant 
that it may easily be provided against 
without making a sacrifice of our consti- 
tution; and as the honour and dignity of 
the crown of Great Britain consists in our 
king’s being the king of a free people, 
therefore every thing that may tend to en- 
croach upon the freedom of the people, 
which this proposition directly does, must 
derogate both from the honour and dig- 
nity of the crown. ‘ 

I shall likewise grant, that the present 
subject ought to be treated in the most 
serious manner: I am really sorry to hear 
such argument founded upon such pre- 
tended anges ; for I may venture to pro- 
phesy, that if ever the parliament of Great 
Britain should come into the practice of 
raising phantoms in the air, as an excuse 
for their granting extraordinary powers 
to ministers of state, the liberties of this 
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nation will then begin to stand upon a very 
precarious footing: they will depend en- 
trely upon the ministers for the time 
being ; if they make a right use of the 
powers granted them, our constitution 
may be, during their time, preserved; 
but they may, whenever they teats, turn 
those powers towards the overthrow of our 
constitution ; and as the futuresafety of mi- 
nisters of state may very probably soon 
come to depend upon the overthrow of 
our constitution, atter our liberties come 
to depend upon such guardians, I am afraid 
they will be but short-lived. 

e noble lord who spoke last told us 
that the servant who left his master’s door 
open for the thieves to enter and steal, 
was as criminal as the thieves themselves; 
in this I agree with him; but in the pre- 
sent case who is the criminal, the trea- 
cherous servant? We are told, that the 
nation is now in‘no greater danger than it 
was at the beginning of the session; 
therefore we are now either in no danger 
and consequently under no necessity of 
granting the powers asked for, or we were 
then in great danger, and the criminal, the 
treacherous servant must be he who then 
knew of that danger, and yet has con- 
cealed it from us, has concealed the de- 
sign and the approach of the thieves, ’till 
itis become impossible for us to shut our 
doors against them, ’till it is become im- 
possible for us to guard against the dan- 
ger from without, but by exposing our- 
selves to as great danger from within. 


Lord Hervey spoke next as follows : 


My Lords; As so much has been said 
in favour of this question by the nable 
lords who have spoke before me in the de- 
bate, I shall give you but a very little 
trouble on'the subject. I shall suppose, 
my Lords, that the danger we may be in, 
is now neither greater nor more imminent 
than it was the very first day of the ses- 
sion; yet I think a very good and sufficient 
reason may be assigned, for his Majesty’s 
being now obliged to make an application 
to his Parliament for further powers, which 
he did not think himself under any neces- 
sity to make at the beginning, or during 
the continuance of the session—Though 
this nation was in danger at the beginning 
of the session, yet, my Lords, his Majesty 
did not think the danger so imminent as to 
oblige him to put his people to any greater 
expence than what was at that time pro- 
pees and has been provided for by Par- 
iament. While the Parliament,continued 
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sitting, his Majesty had no use for any fur- 
ther power, because if the danger should 
have approached nearer, or should have 
begun to appear more formidable, his Ma- 
jesty could have immediately applied to 
his Parliament for further assistance; but 
as an end is soon to be put to this ‘session 
of Parliament, as even the Parliament it- 
self will probably soon be dissolved, the 
danger may become more imminent, it may" 
become more formidable before the next 
Parliament can meet; and as his Majesty 
cannot, in that case, immediately a to 
Parliament for further assistance, there- 
fore, as he always has the quiet and safety 
of his people much at heart, he thinks him- 
self obliged to ask for some conditional 


‘powers; in order that he may be enabled, 


during the interval of parliament, to do 
that which the Parliament, if it were sit- 
ting, would most certainly enable him to 
do as soon as he thought fit to apply for 
the same; that is, to make such further 
augmentation of his forces, either by sea 
or land, as may be absolutely necessary for . 
the honour and defence of his kingdoms, 
and to concert such measures as the exi- 
gency of affairs may require.—If the dan- 
ger, my Lords, had become, or were now 
more imminent or more formidable than it 
appeared at the beginning of the session, 
his Majesty would certainly have applied 
for an immediate augmentation. of his 
forces both by sea and land, and for a pro- 
vision’s being made by Parliament for that 
pura: and in such a case whatever had 
een done by Parliament must have been | 
done by way of Bill; but as there is no 
necessity for an immediate augmentation, 
his Majesty, willing to put offas long as he 
can charging his people with any new ex- 
pence, only desires a power to make that 
augmentation, in case it should become 
necessary at a time when he cannot possi- 
bly have the immediate assistance of his 
Parliament. This, my Lords, I must think 
extremely reasonable, nay even absolutely 
necessary, considering the present state of 
the affairs of Europe, and therefore I can- 
not refuse my consent to the proposition 
made to us. . ae | | 
Then the question being put upon the 
duke of Newcastle’s motion, it passed in 
the affirmative. 
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powered to augment his Forces by Sea and 
Land, during the Recess of Parliament. | 


«¢ Dissentient’ 

«« Because we are of opinion, that no 
free people should on any occasion what- 
ever, vest in any person an unlimited 

ower for an indefinite time; and when- 
ever they do, they at the same time resign 
their liberty. Signed) Abingdon, 
Cobham, Bristol, Marchmont, Bur- 
lington, Litchfield, Willoughby de 
Broke, Gower, Clinton, Northamp- 
ton, Strafford, Aylesford, Bathurst, 
Chesterfield, Carteret, Berkshire, 
Oxford and Mortimer, Montrose, 
Weymouth, Shaftsbury, Graham, 
Boyle, Stair, Ker, Coventry, Mont- 
joy, Foley, Thanet, Bedford, Twee- 
dale, Cardigan, Craven, Winchel- 
sea and Nottingham.”’ 


«¢ Dissentient’ 

1. ** Because we conceive an address of 
this kind, impowering the crown to raise 
men and money, without specifying the 
‘numbers or the sum, is unwarranted by 
any precedent, and is of the most dange- 
rous consequence, for it seems to us totally 
to subvert the very foundation of our con- 
stitution, the wisdom of our ancestors hav- 
ing provided many regular steps and so- 
lemn fornis, for granting supplies to the 
crown ; whereas this new ail of a sud- 
‘den address upon a message, at once 
frustrates and eludes all those wise and 
ancient precautions. 

2. ‘* Because the history of several 
‘countries, formerly free, furnishes us with 
many fatal examples of the abuse of such 
unlimited powers, whenever the estates of 
‘those countrics have transferred the legis- 
lative authority, of raising money, from 
themselves, by an ill-placed confidence, 
into the hands of a few. The Cortes of 
Spain, by trusting the power of raisin 
money, Without their being issembled, 
though for but one year, and the estates of 
France, by allowing the aids for the de- 
fence of that kingdom, to be raised for 
three or four years together, without their 
being summoned to meet, have never been 
able to retrieve their antient liberties and 
constitution ; but by their weak compliance 
with such a fatal measure, were the un- 
happy instruments of rendering themselves 
useless, and of enslaving their respective 
countries, | 

_ 3. “ Because, though “we have all DOs- 
sible confidence in his Majesty’s miedo 
and justice, and all imaginable geal for the 
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honour and support of his person and go- 
vernment, we cannot approve of a Mes- 
sage, which, we are persuaded, was both 
formed and advised by the same ministers, 
in whom those extensive and discretionary 
powers are lodged by this Address; and 
we see no reason, from any experience of 
their economy, to trust them with the ar- 
bitrary disposal of an unlimited sum ; and 
as little reason, from the success of their 
former alliances, to give any approbation 
to past treaties, which have never been 
communicated to this House, or a previeus 
sanction of any future treaties they shall 
contract ; especially since, by their multi- 
plicity of negociations, they have involved 
the nation in engagements with divers fo- 
reign powers, inconsistent, as we conceive, 
with one another; and, in so great a va- 
riety, as we can by no means be sure 
that the best will be singled out to be ful- 
filled. 

4. “ Because the present unfortunate 
situation of the affairs of Europe cannot 
be represented as unforeseen, or unexpect- 
ed; since, from the gradual progress of 
our negotiations for some years last past, 
the gradual increase of the disorders and 
confusions in Europe has constantly been 
foretold. We therefore conceive, that 
had there not been some secret reason for 
proceeding in this manner, which reason. 
we will rather pass over in silence than at- 
tempt to point out, the necessary de- 
mands of men and money would have been 
laid before the parliament at the lpi cone 
of the session, according to the ancient an 
regular usage, and which would as certain- 
ly have been granted by a parliament, 
which has distinguished itself by a remark- 
able zeal, duty and liberality to the throne. 

5. “ We cannot think it prudent, in 
order to extricate ourselves out of our 
present difficulties, to lodge those unlimit- 
ed, and, as we apprehend, dangerous 
powers, in the hands of those very persons 
under whose management and conduct 
these difficulties have been brought upon 
us; if, as we conceive, the national debts 
are hardly lessened by more than twenty 
years peace ; if our successive fleets have 
proved a terror to no nation, and but only 
a burthen to our own: if our great armies 
have disturbed the minds of none but his 
Majesty’s own subjects; this extensive 
power of raising money, fleets and armies, 
seems to us improperly intrusted in the 
hands of thoseministers, who have made no 
better use of the eonfidence already re- 


posed in them. 
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6. “ We would, with the utmost zeal, 
eoncur in whatever might increase to his 
Majesty the affections of his people at 
home, or the respect of his neishbours 
abroad : but this zeal without knowledge, 
we think, can tend to neither of those | 
sirable ends, but, on the contrary, rather 
bring contempt, as we apprehend, oe 
the too easy and implicit faith of parlia- 
ments, than add weight and dignity to 
those powers we lodge, without any visible 
reason, in the hands of the ministers. 
(Signed,) Gower, Litchfield, Bathurst, 

Chesterfield, Foley, Bristol, Gra- 
ham, Winchelsea and Nottingham, 
Tweedale, Stair, Clinton, Shafts- 
bury, Bedford, Berkshire, Nor- 
thampton, Thanet, Craven, Cob- 
ham, Aylesford, Montrose, Oxford 
and Mortimer, Marchmont, Straf- 
ford, Carteret, Ker, Coventry, 
Montjoy, Cardigan, Weymouth, 
Willoughby de Broke, Boyle.’’ 


Debate in the Commons ona Message 
from the King to be empowered to aug- 
ment his Forces Sea and Land during 
the Recess of Parliament.] On the same 
day, sir Robert Walpole presented a simi- 
lar Message from the King to the House 
of Commons [See p. 520.] A Motion 
being made by sir Robert, for taking the 
a Message into consideration the next 

Y» 


Mr. Shippen stood up, and said : 


Sir ; When I reflect upon what happen- 
ed in this House the very first day of this 
session, I am a good deal surprised at a 
Message of this nature; and the more, 
that it is now brought in upon us at the 
very end of a session, and that session, I 
suppose, the last of a long parliament. I 
remember that I, as well as some other 
gentlemen, took exception, [ Seep. 189 | at 
some words proposed to be in our ad- 
dress, in answer to his Majesty’s speech 
from the throne at the opening of this ses- 
sion, because they seemed to bear some- 
thing like a promise of a Vote of Credit; 
upon which occasion the honourable gen- 
tleman who has made you this motion, and 
his friends, pretended to be greatly asto- 
nished at our Sagacity, and seemed, as I 
then thought, to give us assurances that 
nothing of that kind should be asked for in 
this session— I must confess, Sir, I had 
sqme sort of dependance upon what they 
said, but as they were only the words and 
promises of ministers of state, in which I 
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never had any great faith, I begin now to 
be ashamed even of that little confidence I 
put in them. I do not know indeed but 
they may now find an excuse for their 
breach of promise in this respect; for I 
must grant that what they now ask for is 
not properly a Vote of Credit, it is an ab- 
solute surrender of all we have in the 
world. This, indeed, is laying the ax to 
the root of the tree, and may prevent our 
being ever troubled with any demands’*for 
the future: but as this is an affair of the 
greatest consequence to the whole nation, 
as well as to the gentlemen now in this 
House, I hope some longer time will be 
given to gentlemen to consider of such an 
extraordinary demand, before they be 
obliged to determine what they are to do; 
for if they once agree to such a grant, it 
may be generously and voluntarily restored, 
but it will never be in their power to re- 
sume it——When we come to take the Mes- 
sage into our consideration, I don’t doubt, 
Sir, but the honourable gentleman who 
brought it will not only give us the rea- 
sons, why it became necessary for his Ma- 
jesty tosend us such a Message, but why it 
was so long in being sent; therefore I shall 
not till then so much suspect his candour, 
as to think there was any unfair design in 
delaying it till so many gentlemen are gone 
into the country: but as it has been so 
long delayed, I hope some few days will 
be granted before we take it into consider- 
ation, that some of those gentlemen may 
have time to return: I shall not pretend to 
name any day; but if the honourable gen- 
tleman will be so good as to withdraw 
his motion, I doubt not of some other | 
gentleman’s rising up to propose some 
more distant day. 


Sir Robert Walpole replicd : 


Sir; I have not forgot what passed in 
this House the first day of the session: I 
remember that some gentlemen did then 
take exceptions to some expressions in the 
Address proposed, as if a promise of a 
vote of aredit was couched under these 
expressions: and upon that occasion I 
might for once take the liberty to assure 
the House, that no such use should be 
made, or was intended to be made, of any 
expression then ie es to be put into 
our Address, This, [remember, was what 
I said, and I said no more: nor can I be- 
lieve that any more was said by any gen- 
tleman in this House; for as the necessity 
of demanding votes of credit depend upon 
future events, it would have been ridiculous 
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for any gentleman to have pretended to 
have promised, that no such thing should 
be desired. As to the Message itself, it is 
not now proper to enter into the merits of 
it, or into the causes which have produced 
it; but in all the time I have had the ho- 
nour to sit in parliament, I remember no 
instance, where a Message, signed by the 
King, has not been next day taken into con- 
sideration, ‘This is a respect which has 
been always paid to the crown; and I am 
sure his present Majesty has never done 
any thing to merit less respect being paid 
by. the parliament to him, than what has 
been paid to all nis predecessors. I am 
persuaded, when we come to enter into the 
merits of the Message, there can be no 
reason found for making a distinction be- 
tween this and the former messages of the 
like nature; and the_necessity of sending 
it at this conjuncture will be made fully ap- 

ar: therefore, as I have already moved, 

hope the House will take it into couside- 
ration to-morrow morning. 


— Sir William Wyndham spoke next: 


Sir; I must own my surprise is as great 
#8 my worthy friends, that a Message of 
this nature should be sent to this House so 
near the close of this session ; for whatever 

romises were or were not made the first 

y of the session, I ama very sure most gen- 
tlemen expected that every thing of con- 
sequence had been over long before this 
time ; and upon this general presumption, 
@ great many gentlemen, who have not the 
honour to be let into ministerial secrets, 
are gone into the country; it being at pre- 
sent more necessary, perhaps, than usual, 
for such gentlemen to return to their re- 
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I should be much afraid the next session 
would never be allowed to meet, unless 
upon the new election a majority of the 
members should appear to be such as 
would be ready to confirm, er to renew 
that surrender—The honourable gentle- 
man on the floor has told us, that it has 
always been usual to shew so much respect 
to the crown, as to take such messages as 
the present into our consideration the very 
next day, and that he remembers no in- 
stance to the contrary. It is true, Sir, 
since I have sat in parliament, I remember 
many, but too many, aps hi something 
of this nature; and I believe they have 
always heen taken into consideration the 
next day; but that did not prateed so 
much from the respect we owe to the 
crown, as from the cause of sending the 
message: There never was a message of 
this kind sent from the crown, but when 
the nation was threatened with some such 
thing-as an immediate invasion or insur- 
rection, which in the body of the message 
was expressed to be the'reason or cause of 
sending such a message; and as in such 
eases the near approach of the danger re- 
quired the immediate concerting of proper 
measures to prevent it, we may suppose 
this was the chief reason of their being so 
immediately taken into consideration by 
this House. But as we are generall 

to improve upon bad precedents, I will be 
bold to say, there never was such a message 
sent to parliament as the present, either 
with respect to its nature, to the reason of 
sending it, or to the time of its being sent. 
By no message that was ever sent to par- 
liament, was there an absolute and un- 
limited power demanded by the crown; 


spective countries, in order to prevent their | which to every gentleman must appcar, at 
being bought and jobbed out of that natural | first sight, to be the demand now made 


interest by which only they can expect to 
enjoy the honour of representing their 
country in parliament. But however ne- 
cessary their presence may be at this time, 
yet if time be allowed them, I doubt not 

ut most of them will think it their duty to 
return to the service of their country in 
this House, when they hear that a matter 
of so very great importance is to come 


upon us: there was never such a message 
sent to parliament, but what informed us 
of some immediate danger impending, and 
just ready to fall upon the nation. By the 
present message we are told of no such 
thing ; nor do I believe that any such thing 
can be pretended: and I remember no 
instance of a message any way resembling 
this, that ever was sent to this House the 


before us; it is, I think, Sir, a matter of ; very end of a session, and that session the 
the highest importance ; it is, as my worthy : last of a parliamcent.—I cannot indeed, Sir, 
friend called it,, an absolute surrender of | form.to myself'a reason why any such mes- 
our All, a surrender of the rights, and aj sage should have been at all sent; and 
delegating the power of parliament to the, much less can I form a reason why it 
crown. This absolute power, it is true, is | should have been sent at such a remarkable 
now demanded but till next session of par- | time; therefore I must think, that gentle- 
liament; but if it were not for the great | men will certainly expect to be informed 
confidence I repose a his present Majesty, | by those whe are able to inform them, 


~ 
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what necessity there was for this message, 


and from what sudden, and, till now, un- 


foreseen change in our affairs the sending 
of such a message has now become more 
necessary, than it was at any time during 
the former part of the session: but what- 
ever may be told us as to this particular, 
considering almost that one half of the 
House are, for reasons we all know, retired 
to the country, in decency, I think, and 
out of regard to our own proceedings, as 
well as out of respect to the crown; what- 
ever is to be done in consequence of this 
message, ought to be done in a full House. 
Whether you should order a call, or which 
may be ashorter and more effectual me- 
thod, direct letters to the sheriffs, I shall 
leave to gentlemen to determine; but one 
of the two ought certainly to be done, un- 
less the honourable gentleman who brought 
us the message, will rise up and inform us 
some imminent danger we are now 
threatened with: and, even in that case, I 
think some few days ought to be allowed, 
‘that ‘those gentlemen, at least, who are at 
ho great distance, may have time to come 
up, and attend the service of the House 
upon this important occasion ; otherwise 
it will look like stealing a resolution of the 
House, when gentlemen’s backs are 
turned; which, I] am sure, can testify no 
great respect to the crown. Sir, if we are 
really threatened with any immediate 
danger, I shall propose the taking of this 
. Message into eur consideration on Monday 
or Tuesday next ; and I am sure, let the 
hecessity be never so pressing, let the 
danger be never so hi souahorts delay 
can be attended with no great inconve- 
mence ; and whatever resolution you may 
Come to, it will the greater weight, 
and will be the more effectual for obviating 
ehy impending danger. 


Sir William Yonge answered : 


Sir; I remember no promises or assur- 
ances given the first iy of the session, 
other than those which the honourable 
gentleman by me has fully and rightly 
stated to you; and as no gentleman has 
drawn or I believe will draw any argu- 
ment in ‘favour of the present ques- 
Gon, from any words or expressions in 
the address then agreed to, I do not think 
that either the promises then made, or 
the assurances then given, can have any 
to the present debate. But gen- 

tlemen are atl T find, to wander from 
the affair in : and in particular, the 
gentleman who spoke last, has 
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entered a good deal into the merits of the 
question, which I cannot think either 
proper or necessary at present ; for, in my 
opinion, all that is now before us, is, whe- 
ther we should take the message into our 
consideration to-morrow, or put it off for a 
longer day; and therefore I shall confine 
myself entirely to this, without anticipat 

ing your future debate with relation 
to the message itself. As to the question 
now before us, the honourable gentleman 
who spoke last owns, that he knows of ne. 
message from the crown that was ever sent 
to parliament,’ but was next day taken 
into consideration ; and by this, I really 
think he scems to give up the question; 
but then he has endeavoured to make a. 
distinction between this message and those 
formerly sent by the crown to parliament ; 
whetherany such distinction canbe made or 
not, is, in my opinion, a question that cane 
not be resolved till we come totake the mes» 

sage into our consideration ; and then, ] be+ 

lieve every gentleman in thisHouse will see 

that there is no material difference between 

this and former messages of the like nature. 

As to the time of sending this message, it 
is certain that the crown never does send 
such messages, but when some exigency 
of affairs, in a manner forces them'to do 

so. It is always the necessities of state 

that obliges the crown to ask for any exe 
traordinary powers from parliament; and 
whether the necessity for asking for such 

powers falls out early or late in a session, 

or in the first or last session of a parlias 

ment, seems not material. It is by the 

necessity there is for granting such pow- 

ers, that gentlemen are to be induced to 

grant the powers demanded, and not -by 
any consideration as to the time of making 

the demand: and as it cannot appear to 

us, whether the necessity for granting what 

is now asked for be urgent or not, till we 

have taken the message into consideration, 

as it cannot till then appear whether the 

shortest delay may not be attended with 

great inconveniencies, therefore the sooner 

It is taken into consideration, the better ; 

for which reason I must think, that the 

motion made by the honourable gentleman 

near me, for taking it into consideration 

to-morrow morning, is @ proper and @ 

right motion: and whoever has a mind to 

shew us the con , will, I hope, confine . 
himself to that only, without entering into 

the merits of the question. 


Sir John Barnard spoke next: 
Sir; The honourable gentleman who 


( 


/ 
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spoke last, has been pleased to find fault 
with my wortiy friend by me, for entering, 
as he called it, into the merits of the ques- 
tion; but that gentleman ought to con- 
sider, that there is a very great difference 
between spcaking to the nature of a ques- 
tion, and entering into the merits of it. 
My worthy friend spoke, indeed, as to the 
nature of the message now before us; and 
I would gladly know, from the honourable 

entleman over the way, or any other, how 
it is possible to speak to the present ques- 
tion, as to the necessity of its being taken 
into consideration to-morrow, without ex- 
pues a little the nature of what is to 

e taken into consideration; but no gen- 
tleman has as yet entered into the merits of 
the message, which I take to be, whether 
it ought to be complied with or not? I 
hope neither the honourable gentleman, 
nor any other gentleman, will lay it down 
es an infallible and unalterable rule, that 
this House is to take every message imme- 
diately into their consideration that may 
be hereafter brought from the crown ; and 
if we have any liberty in this respect, surely 
we must examine a little into the nature of 
the message sent us, in order to determine, 
whether we are immediately to take the 
message into our consideration, or defer it 
to alonger day. If upon the face of the 
message it had appeared, if his Majesty 
had thereby so much as insinuated, that 
the nation had been in any immediate dan- 
gers, I should have readily agreed to the 
motion now made to us; but as no such 
thing is mnsinuated, nor can, I believe, be 
supposed, I cannot think there is any 
necessity for our entering so immediately 
into the consideration of a question of so 
great importance: it may perhaps be the 
last question that can ever be taken into 
consideration by a legal and free parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain; therefore, I think 
it extremely reasonable to give a few days 
to those gentlemen who are here to con- 
sider of i, and that those who are absent, 
at least such as are near the town, may 
have time to return. 


Lord Coleraine spoke as follows; 


Sir; Though a just sense of my inability 
to speak my mind here, in a manner wor- 
thy the attention of this august assembly, 
and becoming the character of a member 
thercof, heightened with the great awe that 
strikes me on every such attempt, has ge- 
nerally obliged me to bury in silence such 
thoughts as have occurred to me in the 
aeyeral weighty debates at which I have 
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had the honour to assist, during the most 
part of this present Parliament ; and con- 
tent myself with attending to those that 
have expressed their own sentiments (some- 
times not different from mine) with that 
becoming freedom and copiousness, that 
engaging propriety and eloquence,to which 
I dare not aspire; yet my disinterested 
love to my country, and a, due regard to 
the great trust reposed in every one of us, 
will not permit me to be always confined 
within the safer limits of a simple nega- 
tive or affirmative—When we were called 
upon from the throne at the opening of 
this session, to grant, in regard of a distant 
war, larger supplies than have perbaps 
ever been known in time of peace, when 
on the seeming assurance so early given 
us by an honourable and knowing gentle- 
man principally employed in the conduct 
of affairs both at home and abroad, we 
proceeded with such dispatch in proves 
for the public service recommended to our 
care, as to obtain, after little more than 
two months sitting (what must be ever 
grateful to every member of this House) 
his Majesty’s thankful acknowledgments 
of our approved zeal and dutiful affection : 
then I say (and I believe I speak the sense 
of many) this expiring Parliament could 
have expected any thing as soon as to re- 
ceive the honour of his Majesty’s thanks 
accompanied (if not alloyed) with a desire 
that we would, with our last public breath, 
subject our countrymen to further unli- 
mited, and perhaps unnecessary burthens, 
by delcgating a power we are quickly to 
resign into the hands of the crown, which 
may be adviscd by its ministers to use it 
further than we could think it necessary 
or reasonable to do.— Thus we may indeed 
pay a compliment, not only to the crown 
and its minister, but even to their favourite 
embryo, the next approaching Parliament, 
by making ourselves answerable for the 
burthen of those forces, that may thus be 
raised, when we shall have no authority, as 
well as the ample supplies we granted 
while we had. But I cannot think this 
would be a just return to our electors, or a 
kind legacy to the rest of our fellow-sub- 
jects. Nay, it appears to me a very me- 
lancholv prospect, to look upon this nation 
as left still exposed to any such desperate 
attempts as may hazard our safety, when 
such supplies have becn already voted and 
provided for, when the war is seated so far 
trom us, our properest allies so much more 
immediately concerned in it, and the next 
Parliament in so great a forwardness to be 
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elected and convened, to enable his Ma- 
jesty to make such further augmentations 
by sea and land, as may become necessary 
for the honour and defence of his king- 
doms.—I well remember, that when some 
gentlemen proposed at the beginning of 
the session, humbly to address his Majesty 
tolet us know how far his good offices had 
proceeded with one or other of the con- 
tending powers, and what engagements, if 
any, had been entered into on his part: 
that enquiry was opposed, and we were 
given to believe that little or nothing had 
been engaged: but now we are told of en- 
peor in honour and justice to be ful- 
lled, a8 well as others in prudence to be 
contracted. But I would yet hope, that 
without this extraordinary vote his Majes- 
ty’s endeavours to procure an happy ac- 
commodation may be successful; and that 
the rather, because we are again told, that 
they are to be used in conjunction with his 
ally; and it does not yet appear, that our 
most natural, necessary, and interested 
ally against a powerful kingdom near us, 
is engaged, or willing to engage in behalf 
of their great neighbour, who they are said 
to have declared too hastily engaged in the 
quarrel. I think we ought not in prudence 
to be before-hand with that neighbour- 
state on this occasion, lest unawares we 
become principals in a bloody and expen- 
sive war, while they that are more imme- 
diately concerned, enjoy an increase of 
commerce, and wait the fruits of our blood 
and treasure.—For these reasons, I am 
against extending our own power beyond 
its just duration, and invading the rights of 
a succeeding Parliament. 


Mr. Plumer stood up, and said : 


Sir; I shall always be as ready as an 
gentleman in this House, to concur on alt 
occasions in strengthening the hands of the 
crown in @ proper manner, and when it 
shall appear necessary ; but as the powers 
now demanded are ot a most extraordinary 
nature, as the granting of them will cer- 
tainly be a giving up in a great measure 
the power of Parliament for a time; if we 
are to make such a grant, I think it ought 
not to be precipitantly made. It ought to 
be done with the greatest caution, and in 
as fulla House, as can possibly be had.— 
As to the respect we ought to shew to the 
crown, it has nothing to do with the pre- 
sent question: our respect to the crown, 
Sir, has nothing to do with this message, 
or any message that can come from the 
crown; for though they bear the King’s 
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name, yet, when we come to consider them, 
we are to look upon them as coming from 
the ministers, and we may treat them in 
such a manner as we think they deserve, 
without incroaching in the least upon that 
respect we owe to the crown. Are we to 
be told, that, out of respect to the crown, 
we must always take such messages imme- 
diately into our consideration? Sir, if this . 
doctrine should prevail, we shall next be 
told, that, out of respect to the crown we 
ought always to comply with such mes- 
sages; and then it will be in the power of 
the ministers to advise the crown to send 
such messages, as may be very dishonoura- 
ble for the Parliament to comply with, nay, 
inconsistent with the real interest of the 
crown, however necessary for the pur- 
oses of the ministers at the time.—By the 
w of England, Sir, we know, that when a 
man is dying and about to make his will, 
if any ‘eal estate is thereby to be devised, 
the will must be made before three wit- 
nesses, which is a greater number than is 
necessary upon any other occasion: we 
are, Sir, a dying Parliament, and the crown 
now desires we should make our will, and 
leave them by way of legacy all we have in 
the world. if we are to do so, I think we 
ought to call, at least as many witnesses, 
as are usual upon most other occasions ; 
and therefore we ought to delay the con- 
sideration of this message, till the absent 
members have time to return. : 
The question being then put, on sir Ro- 
bert Walpole’s motion, it passed in the 
affirmative, by 211 to 121. 
March 29. The above Message from 
the King being taken into consideration ; 


Sir Robert Walpole stood up, and spoke 
as follows : : 


Sir; AsI had the honour, to bring his 
Majesty’s most gracious Message to this 
House, and likewise to move for your 
taking it this day under yourconsideration, 
I think it incumbent on me to ofter what I 
judge to be proper, advisable, and even 
becoming this House to do upon it. The 
manner, Sir, in which his Majesty’s speech 
was conceived, the difference that was ob- 
servable in it from former speeches, the 
notice thereby given by his Majesty to par- 
liament of the situation of affairs abroad, 
must have made every gentleman whe 
heard it expect, that something of this na- 
ture might possibly come before you some 
time this session. His Majesty in that 
speech told us, that the war which had 
begun in Europe still continued; and 
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though his Majesty then declared that he 
had no part, except by his good offices, in 
those transactions, which had been de- 
clared to be the principal causes and mo- 
tives of the war, yet, I believe, there was 
not a gentleman inthe House but sup- 
posed that his Majesty might possibly be 
obliged to take a share in the war, in order 
to prevent too much power’s being thrown 
into one scale, whereby the ce of 
power in Europe would be overturned, 
and consequently every gentleman must 
have expected such a message as this, m 
case the tranquillity of Europe could not 
by way of negotiation be restored before 
the end of this session. 

When gentlemen expcct, Sir, to hear 
reasons given why this message comes 
now, and was not brought sooner, and 
seem to insinuate, as if this must proceed 
from some sudden and unforeseen change 
of affairs, all I can answer is, that we are 
now in the same situation we were in at 
the opening of the session; some little va- 
riation may perhaps have happened, but 
our circumstances are in general the same, 
and their remaining so is, in my poor opi- 
nion, a sufficient reason for his Majesty’s 
making this application to his parliament, 
and for our coming to such a resolution as 
I shall by and by have the honour to move 
to you. If any extraordinary change had 
happened in the allairs of Europe, or with 
respect to our own particular circum- 
stances, during the continuance of the 
session, his Majcsty could immediately, 
and without any delay, have applied to his 
parliament for what was proper to be done 

n such an occasion; but as the war 
still continues, no man can pretend to fore- 
see what changes may soon happen, or 
how soon his sreleeel m conjunction with 
his allies, may be obligedto give assistance 
where the interest of this nation, and the 
preservation of theliberties of Europe may 
callimmediately for it: And as this session 
of parliament is drawing towards a close, 
as this parliament may probably be soon 
_ dissolved, his Majesty will not then have 
the opportunity of applying immediately 
to his parliament for what may appear to 
be necessary for the defence of the nation, 
in case any change should happen during 
the interval of parliament, which makes it 
absolutely necessary to furnish his Ma- 
jesty with such powers as are now asked 
for, before this session break up ; and the 
furnishing him now with such a power, 
cannot be in the least more inconvenient 
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for the nation than it would have been a 
the beginning of the session. 

Ever since the beginning of this session, 
his Majesty in conjunction with other 
powers, has been endeavouring by nego- 
tiation to reconcile the jarring interests of 
the several powers now at war, and to re- 
store the tranquillity of Europe; if these 
negotiations had succeeded, there would 
have been no occasion for this message, 
there would have been no occasion for put- 
ting this nation to any additional expence ; 
and though these negotiations have not 
yet had the desired effect, yet his Ma- 
Jesty’s proposals are not altogether re- 
jected, which makes it still unnecessary to 
put the nation to any immediate expence; _ 
This shews his Majesty’s tender care tor 
his people, as well as the wisdom and in- 
tegrity of those he is pleased to advise 
with upon such occasions: It shews how 
unwilling he is to put the nation to any 
extraordinary expence, as long as it can 
possibly be avoided; but the great con- 
cern his Maj has for the peace and 
quiet of his people, and the uncertainty in 


- which the atlairs of Europe still continue, 


lay his Majesty under a necessity of thus 
desiring his parliament to strengthen his 
hands in such a manner, as that he may be 
able to provide against any the most dis- 
tant dangers, with which this nation may 
happen to be threatened, after the end of | 
this, and before the meeting of a new par- 
liament. 

If gentlemen will but consider the pre- 
sent circumstances of Europe in general, 
and of that nation in particular, jah the 
situation of whose country we must always 
have most to fear, I believe the necessit 
of the motion I am to make will pretty evi- 
dently appear. France has now a large 
fleet assembled in oneof those ports which 
lie nearest to this island: The ships are all 
fitted out, and almost ready to put to sea ; 
and there are, as we are told,several thou- 
sand men ready to be shipt on board that 
fleet. Ibelieve, Sir, there isnothing de- 
ns against us; but when we know that 
a large squadron of French men of war, 
with an army of six or eight thousand 
veteran troops, is to pass through the 
British channel, I should think one in the 
station in which I have the honour so un- 
worthily to serve the crown, did his duty” 
but very ill, if upon such an occasion he 
did not advise the taking of all necessary 
care, for putting the nation in a proper 


ture of defence. ‘ . 
I repeat it again, Sir, 1 do smoerely be 
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lieve that the nation is in safety, but I do 
pot desire that the safety of the nation 
should entirely depend on my belief; I 
have, I think, good reason to believe, that 
the French squadron is designed elsewhere; 
butiffrom new counsels, from any jealousy 
groundlessly conceived, or any sudden 
on in their measures, that squadron 
should come this way, I must say, that in 
our present situation I do not know what 
the consequence might be; and therefore 
I must think, that those who have the ho- 
nour to advise the king, have done their 
duty in advising him to make this applica- 
tion to parliament. Though we are not 
yet.engaged in the war, though no power 
in Europe has yet openly declared —— 
us, yet the present circumstances of Eu. 
trope are such, the present circumstances 
of this nation are such, that, I believe, I 
might. leave the question to rest wholly 
upon them; and Iam convinced that no 
gentleman, whoconsiders them impartially, 
can refuse agreeing to, what his Majest 
has, by his most gracious message, desire 
His Majesty is not willing to alarm any 
fereign power, hy making an unnecessary 
augmentation of. his forces either by sea 
aaa Bes he desires to have a power 
at least of providing against any unpro- 
voked insults he is resolved diet to =e 
the nation to any unnecessary expence ; 
but he desires not to give them a mean 
opinion of this nation, by our not putting 
ourselves in such a condition as to be able 
to perform all our engagements to them. 
This is all the power his Majesty asks for, 
aud this power, we may depend on it, 
will not be wantonly used, or used at all, 
the necessity of our affairs require 
it, From the whole of his Majesty’s past 
conduct, from the conduct of those who 
have the honour to advise him, we may ex- 
sda a backwardness, rather than a 
wardness, wiltbe shewed in putting the 
nation to any expence, or engaging it in 
i roils, 
is Majesty, Sir, desires only a power 
of providing what may appear to be ab- 
solutely necessary for the defence of the 
nation, during the interval of Parliament, 
when he cannot have their aclvice or assist- 
@ace; with this assurance, that every 
thing that shall be done in pursuance of 
power, shall be laid before next Par- 
ent for their approbation: to them, he 
Promises, that'a full account shall be ren- 
tempo trust reposed in 
the crown, _ What soins Gen tae there. 
1 granting the power now asked for? 


\ 
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Can it be presumed, that any minister 
will dare to make, or advise his Majésty 
to make a bad use of it, when so strict an 
account must be rendered to next Parlia- 
ment, of every use that shall be made of 
it? Yet this is what gentlemen have beea 
pleased to call a surrendering the rights, 
a delegating the power of Parliament to 
the crown, and laying the ax to the root of 
the tree. They have likewise been pleased 
to insinuate, as if it were the servants of 
the crown that desired to have more power 
granted to them. Sir, as I am one of the 
servants of the crown, I can answer for 
myself, that I desire no power; I know 
the danger too well of making use of any 
er, but that which has the sanction of 
arliament ; and whenever I am entrusted 
with any such power, I shall always be 
ready to account to Parliament for the use 
I e of it. 

It is true, Sir, the powers now asked 
for may occasion a further expence to this 
nation; but wiratever expence may, ip 

ursuance of such powera, be incurred, 
not his Majesty, in the message now 
before us, promise that it shall be fully and 
particularly accounted for to next Parlie- 
ment? And if any part of that expence 
shall ap to have been unnecessarily 
incurred, may we not expect that the next 
Parliament will severely punish those who 
have been the authors of such unnecessary 
expence ? There is nothing contained m 
the message, which can in the ‘least tend 
to excuse those who shall dare to give 
such wicked counsel to his Majesty ; and 
in the motion 1 am to make, I shall endea- 
vour to express myself in such @ manner — 
as to obviate any objection that can be 
made upon that account. His Majesty 
desires only a power to make such further 
entation of his forces, either by ses 
or land, as may be absolutely necessary 
for the honour and defence of bis king- 
doms, and to concert such measures as the 
exigency of affairs may require; and when 
we see his Majesty expressing himself so 
cautiously in the message he has been 
pleased to send us, can we suppese that 
any minister will be hardy enough to 
advise him, or that he will allow himself ta 
be advised to put the nation. to any ex- 
pence that shall not plainly appear to be 
absolutely necessary ? 

Now, Sir, let us see whether the mes- 
sage now before us, or the powers that are 
thereby demanded, are so extsordinary: 
or so unprecedented as some gentlemem 
have been pleased to represent? Thougk. 
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I am _ no great master of precedents ; 
though I never look into them but when I 
have immediate occasion for them, yet I 
have got three or four in my hand, which 
I take to be exactly parallel to the case 
now before us. In 1702, her late Majesty 
queen Anne sent a message to this House, 
acquainting them with the then situation 
of affairs abroad; and upon that message 
this House, by an Address, gave her Ma- 
jesty the same sort of powers as are now 
asked for. In 1715, his late Majesty sent 
2 message to this House, acquainting 
them of the danger the nation was in from 
insurrections at home, and likewise from 
intended invasions from abroad, in favour 
ef the Pretender; and the very same 
powers now asked for were granted by an 
address of this House to his late Majesty. 
In 1718, during the Spanish war, that 
power was again renewed to his late Ma- 
jesty ; and in 1725, the same powers were 
again given to the crown, both in the 
same method: therefore it cannot be said, 
that what is now proposed is either new or 
unprecedented. It iswhat has often been 
practised, and what must always be prac- 
tised, when the nation happens to be 
threatened with any danger. 

I am afraid, Sir, I have already taken 
up too much of your time, and therefore I 
shall now add no more; but if any ma- 
terial objections be made to what I am to 
propose, I hope thatthe House will again 
indulge me to make such answers to them 
as I may then think of, or that some other 
gentleman, who may perhaps be of the 
same opinion with me, and better able to 
answer such objections than I am, will 
rise up and do it: therefore I shall only 
beg leave to make you the following mo- 
tion; That an humble address be presented 
to his Majesty, to declare the duty and 
fidelity of this House to his Majesty, and 
the entire confidence whith they repose 
in his royal care and endeavours, for the 
security of his kingdoms, and for restoring 
the peace of Europe ; to express the just 
sense they have of his Majesty’s attention 
to the true interest of his people, in pre- 
viously taking the advice and concurrence 
of this House at this critical conjuncture, 
in order to make the necessary provisions 
against any emergencies arising from the 
present posture of affairs in Europe, espe- 
cially during the interval of Parliament ; 
to desire his Majesty, to make such aug- 
mentation of his forces by sea and land, 
as his Majesty in his great wisdom shall 


judge necessary; and to concert such 
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measures, as the exigency of affairs shall 
require ; this House not doubting, but 
that his Majesty will find, that his faithful 
Commons will at all times, when the ac- 
counts shall be laid before them of the ex- 
traordinary expences incurred by his Ma- 
Jesty for the honour, interest, and defence 
of his kingdoms, effectually enable his 
Majesty to answer and make good the 
same. 


Mr. Shippen replicd : 


Sir; I am glad to find that the honour- 
able gentleman has now discovered amean- 
ing in his Majesty’s Speech at the opening 
of this session, which he. could not, it 
seems, discover the first day of the session: 
he was, or pretended, at least, to be so far ° 
from discovering at that time any such 
meaning in his Majesty’s Speech as he has 
now shewn to us, that he seemed very 
much surprised any gentleman should have 
the least apprehensions of such a meaning. 
I, as well as several gentlemen round me, 
remember well the gentleman’s very words 
upon that occasion ; I remember, when I 
intimated then to the House my fears, that 
some such thing as a vote of credit was 
intended, he said, he believed no man alive 
but myself could dream of any such thing ; 
but now we are told, that from his Ma- 
jesty’s manner of expressing himself upon 
that occasion, every gentleman in the 
House must have expected a demand of 
such a nature as what is now before us: I 
did indeed, from what his Majesty said, 
expect a demand for a vote of credit ; but 
I little expected that that demand would 
have been attended with such other extra- 
ordinary demands as are contained in the 
message now under consideration. 

As no sufficient time has been given, Sir, 
for gentlemen to consider of this extraor- 
diaary demand from the Crown, as no in- 
formation has been given us by the ho- 
nourable gentleman who spoke last, from 
whom I believe every gentleman in this 
House expected a full information, with 
respect to the reasons the crown may have 
for making such a demand ; gentlemen, 
like me, who are kept at a distance from 
the secrets of the administration, have no 
way left to judge but according to what 
appears upon the face of the message ; 
and from thence I must judge, that the 
demand now made us is entirely new, and 
very extraordinary. As I said before, it 
is a demand for a total surrender of all the 
rights of parliament; for we are now, it 
seems, to give the king a power of raising 
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what money he pleases ; we are to give 
him a power of raising what military force 
he pleases without consent of parliament : 
are not these the two rights, upon which 
all the other rights of parliament depend ? 
Is not the controul we have over these two 
the only handle by which we can, or dare 
vindicate any other right that belongs to 
us? And after the surrender of these 
two, can it be said that we have any right, 
or at least, that we dare claim any 
right, but such as the crown shall vouch- 
sate from time to time to allow us? 

The honourable gentleman, Sir, by way 
of introduction to his motion, was pleased 
to say a great deal in justification of the 
message, and of the pee thereby de- 
manded ; but I think the substance of 
what he said may be reduced to these 
three heads, That it is necessary for us to 
grant those powers, That the granting of 
such is neither new nor anpreccdented, 
and that they may with safety be granted 
tothe crown: every one of which proposi- 
tions I must deny, and I think I have 

ood reason for so doing. The gentleman 
indeed spoke to us yesterday of the neces- 
sity of sending such a message, and I was 
in hopes he would have this day endea- 
voured to have made that necessity appear: 
but this is so far from being the case, that, 
‘I think, he has rather shewn the contrary. 

Whether the powers now asked for be 
uuprecedented or not, it is certain, Sir, 
they. are extraordimary, and therefore 
ought never to be granted but when the 
nation is in imminent danger, or in cases 
of the utmost extremity; and for this rea- 
son I did expectwe were to have been told 
this day, that the nation was immediately 
to be invaded by some foreign power, or 
that some dangerous plot had been disco- 
vered ; and I expected this the more, be- 
eause the short time that was asked: for 
taking this affair into our consideration was 
refused. However, now I find it is quite 
otherwise, the gentleman himself says, he 
believes thenation to be in safety, but does 
not desire its 7 should depend on his be- 
lief. In this, Sir, lagree with him, I really 
do not desire, that the safety of the nation 
should depend upon his belief ; and I be- 
lieve it would be happy for us if it did not 
depend upon his administration. Though 
at first he seemed willing to terrify us 
with the French squadron, yet at last he 
told us he believed it was designed else- 
where, but new counsels, groundless jea- 
lousies, sudden changes might bring them 
this way. For God’s sake, Sir, are gen- 
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tlemen serious when they talk at this rate? 
Are we to come into such extraordi 

measures, are we to vestan absolute power 
in the crown, because from new counsels, 
from sudden changes, the nation may be 
in danger ? If this be a necessity for our 
agreeing to what is now proposed, will not 
the same necessity always prevail? are 
we not in as great danger from new coun- 
sels and sudden changes, when our neigh- 
bours are all at peace, as when they areall 
engaged in abloody war, and courting us 
either for our assistance or for a neutra- 
lity? Nay, for this reason, I think we are 
now in greater security than we can ever 
propose to be in time of the most profound 
tranquillity ; and therefore if we now agree 
to grant such powers, and in so extraordi- 
nary a method too, I shall expect tu see 


them demanded from us every session of 


parliament for the future : 
expect to see them refused, 
I say, Sir, in such an extraordinary me- 
thod too ; for suppose it could bealledged we 
should probably be exposed to some great: 
danger, in a month, or six weeks hence, 
which might make it necessary to grant 
such powers tothe crown; yet that would 
be no reason for doing it in such ai ex- 
traordinary manner : we would, in sucha 
case, have time to do it in aregular parlia- 


I shall never 


mentary way, and wherever that can be 


done, it ought, without doubt, to be done. 
There can be no reason, there can be no 
excuse, for thus leaping over al] the forms 
and methods of proceeding in parliament, 
but when the danger is so near at hand, 
that the providing against it cannot admit 
of such felays: The honourable gentle- 
man says, Our circumstances are much the 
sane now they were at the beginning of 
the session ; iecetore if we are now in 
danger, we were then in the same danger. 
Why then were we not then made ac- 
quainted with it at that time? If we had, 
we could have provided against it in a re- 
gular manner. But suppose that we had 
then done it in this irregular manner, does 
the gentleman think, as he pretends, that 
there is no greater inconvenience in lodg- 
ing an unlimited power in the hands of the 
crown at the beginning of a session than at 
the end of it, or perhaps at the end of a 
parliament? The contrary is evident ; 
while the parliament continues sitting after 
such a power granted, they will never- 
theless be a check upon the use of that 
power; they may recall it before it be 
too late: but whtn an expiring session, 


much more an expiring parliament, grants 
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such a power, it may, before the next ses- 
sion, or the next parliament is allowed to 
meet, be extended beyond controul. 
The honourable gentleman told us, Sir, 
’ that there have been negotiations on foot, 
that there are negotiations on foot; it is 
true, they have not, he says, yet had the 
desired success, but neither have they 
been rejected: That his Majesty is willing 
to wait the result of these negotiations, 
being resolved to delay putting his people 
to any expence, as long as it can be avoided. 
_ Upon this he applauded his Majesty’s 
tender care for his subjects, and took care 
to assume great merit to himself in ad- 
vising this delay. Let us suppose, Sir, 
this parliament dissolved; suppose these 
negotiations actually rejected; surely we 
cannot suppose any power in Europe so 
mad, or so unjust as to attack his Majesty 
for endeavouring to reconcile the differences 
between them and their enemies; and 
it is impossible to suppose that the affairs 
of Europe can upon the rejecting of such 
negotiations take such a sudden turn, as 
muy inevitably oblige his Majesty to de- 
clare of one side or the other, before it be 
ossible for the new parliament to meet: 
This, I say, is impossible to suppose ; and it 
is as impossible to suppose that any of the 
owers now engaged in war will attempt to 
invade or insult this nation till his Majesty 
has openly declared against them. The 
gcntleman says, that his Majesty has all 
along endeavoured not to give any just 
cause of alarm to any foreign power, nor 
to disoblige any ally: I am atraid if we 
disoblige any power in Europe, we must 
disoblige an ally. However, as his Ma- 
jesty has, during the session of parliament, 
en so cautious, it is not to be doubted 
but that he will continue to be as cautious, 
during the‘interval of parliament : So that 
upon the whole, I must think, that every 
thing the honourable gentleman said tended 
to prove, that we are not at present under 
the least necessity of granting the powers 
demanded. 
Now, Sir, give me leave to examine the 
precedents the honourable gentleman was 
pleased to mention, and which he said were 
exactly parallel to the case in hand. I do 
not know, indeed, but from the four cases 
he mentioned taken jointly we may make up 
some sort of precedent for the present; but 
{ am very sure that no one of them, taken 
separately, is any way parallel to the pre- 
sent. As to that in 1702, it is quite different 
from this, both as to the manner of send- 
ing it, ag to the time of its being sent, and 
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as to the powers that were either asked or 
given: Asto the manner of sending it, it 
appears, that that great and good princess 
queen Anne, in the very message which 
she sent, acquainted the House, that she 
had commanded the several letters and re- 
presentations hggees between her and the 
States General, upon the subject matter of 
the message, to be therewith transmitted 
to the House. So far was she from de- 
siring her parliament to grant, only because © 
she thought fit to ask; that on the con- 
trary she laid the whole of her foreign 
transactions before them, and thereby 
made them judges of what ought to be 
done upon that emergency: and I must 
say, Sir, it would be no discredit for the 
best and wisest of her successors to imitate 
her royal example in this, as well as in 
most of the other measures of her glorious 
reign. 

Then, as to the time of sending that 
message, we were then actually e 
in the war, and one of our allies was in the 
most imminent danger of being swallowed 
up by our most inveterate enemy ; an ene- 
my, who but a little betore had put the 
greatest affront upon this nation, by setting 
up a Pretender, and acknowledging him in 
the most public manner as the only right- 
ful king of these realms. It was not 
said, that we or our allies might, from nev 
counsels, and suddenchanges, be in danger. 
It was said, it was not only said, but shewn 
to the House in the most authentic manner, 
that one of our allies was actually then in im~ 
minent danger. And further, Sir, that mes- 
sage was not sent to the House at the end 
of a session, and after most of the members. 
were gone to the country; it was sent im 
the very middle of the session, and at # 
time when it must be supposed that the 
House was full. 

But as to the powers then demanded or 
granted, I am surprised to hear it said, that 
that case is parallel to the present. Sir, 
her Majesty asked no powers; she only 
told, and shewed the House: what her 
allies desired and prayed ; but she did not 
pretend by her message to direct the House 
what they were to do: she did not desire 
them to do any thing, but only said, she 
doubted not but they would take such 
measures upon that occasion, as might be 
most for the honour and advantage of her 
Majesty, the safety of her kingdoms, and 
the necessary support of her allies: and in 
consequence of this what was done? ‘This 
House was very far from granting to 


her Majesty a power ef augmenting her 
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forces both by sea and land, as much as 
the pleased: a power of raising and keep- 
ing up ia this nation as numerous An arm 
es she pleased; a power of running this 
nation in debt as much as she pleased; a 
power of entering into, and concluding 
whatever negotiations or treaties she 
should think proper. No, Sir, they onl 
told her, that, if her Majesty should think 
itnecessary to enter inte any further nego- 
tiations for encreasing the forces which 
were to act in conjunction with the forces 
of the States-General, that House would 
enable her Majesty to make good the 
same: And even to this so particular, this 
so much limited grant, they added this ex- 
press condition, that England should not 
be charged with the pay of such additional 
troops, but from the day when a sto 
should be made by the States-General to a 
correspondence, trade, and commerce with 
France and Spain. But this condition, 
Sir, was never performed; the additional 
troops were taken into our pay, but no 
such stop was ever made by the States- 
General: which shews how little we ought 
to depend upon the conditions annexed to, 
orimplied in any grant we make, or in any 
power we give. 

As to the Messages sent to this House m 
the years 1715 and 1718, they are very 
far from being precedents for the present. 
At the time of the first, there was an in- 
surrection in amanner actually broke out 
and an invasion expected; the nation was 
then in imminent danger, the government 
was exposed to the danger of being im- 
mediately overturned. ‘This the king, in 
his message, acquainted the House of; 
and this was the reason for their coming to 
the resolution they then did; but even in 

at time of imminent danger, this House 
neither was desired, nor did they conde- 
seend to grant to his late racial be such 
extensive powers as are now demanded and 
ee Rental to be granted: they desired his 
bot ne indeed, to augment his forces 

by sea and land; which, considerin 
the small number of regular forces we h 
then in the kingdom, was much more ree- 
eonable, than the same power can now ap- 
pear to be, evensu we were threaten- 
ed with the like ger 5 but it was not 

80 much as desired, that the House 
should beforehand approve of all the 
begotiations and treaties, which his Ma- 
jesty, or rather his ministers, should 
think proper to enter inte, or to con- 
clade : and the power then granted to his 
Majesty wae the less dangerous, be- 
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cause neither the parliamént, nor the 
session of parliament, was then drawing 
towards a elose ; but on the contrary, his 
late Majesty was so good as to continue 
the same session of parliament, till the 
danger the nation was threatened with. 
was entirely over: so that the parliament 
had at any time an opportunity, and cer- 
tainly would have put a check to the mi- 
nisters of state, if they, or any of them, 
had attempted to have made a wrong use 
of that power which the parliament had, 
granted to his Majesty. The powers 
granted in 1718, were granted for the 
same cause. His Majesty, in his speech, 
acquainted his parliament, that the nation 
was in danger of being invaded by a fo- 
reign power; and it actually would have 
been invaded, if the Spanish fleet had not 
met with a disaster at sea; so that neither 
of these cases can be any way considered 
as parallel to the present. 

t is true, Sir, the other precedent, 
quoted by the honourable gentleman, may 
be looked on as some way parallel to the 
present: we were then in a sort of a state 
which I cannot give a name to; it was nei- 
ther a time of war nor atime of peace; but 
I do not remember it was so much as pre- 
tended, that the nation was threatened with 
imminent danger; yet we then did some- 
what like what we are now desired to do: 
we granted away millions, for aught we 
knew, in the dark, without any cause or 
reason assigned. But I must observe, 
Sir, that that message happened since the 
honourable gentleman’s return to power, 
and therefore may be supposed to have 
been advised by the same persons, and to 
have proceeded from the same councils 
with the present; yet they were a little 
more modest at that time. It could not 
be then properly said, that the nation was 
in a state of absolute tranquillity; yet 
nevertheless the honourable gentleman . 
was so modest, as to ask only for a power 
to make an addition to the number of sea- 
men, and to negotiate and make treaties ; 
he did not so much as ask for a power to 
raise, and keep up in this nation, in a time 

of peace, whatever number of land forces 
he might pretend to think necessary. 
Thus we see the honourable gentleman 
improves upon his last precedent; and it 
is natural to suppose he will likewise im- 
prove upon this; therefore, if all the 
powers now asked for, be granted, as I do 
not know any other power his Majesty can 
want from his parliament, but that of 
making laws, I shall expect that, besides 
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the powers now asked for, there will be, 
in the next message from the crown, a 


demand for impowering his Majesty to 
make or repeal, continue or suspend, alter 
explain or amend such laws, and in such 
manner, as he shall think absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety of the mation. ‘This, I 
say, is the only further grant that is ne- 
cessary for us to make, in order to esta- 
blish, by a resolution of both Houses, the 
absolute power of the crown; and with 
respect to the liberties of the nation, I 
think it is much the same, whether we 
grant this power to the crown, or put the 
crown in a capacity of assuming it when- 
ever they have a mind, which will certainly 
be the consequence of the resolution now 
proposed. 

This, Sir, naturally leads me to the other 
doctrine, which the hanguible gentleman 
has endeavoured to establish; that we may 
with safety grant to the crown, the powers 
now askedtor. As to his present Majesty, 
Sir, he is a prince of so much goodness and 
wisdom, and is endowed with so many noble 
and princely qualifications, that we may 
safely not only trust him with the powers 
now demanded, but we may surrender, 
and lay down the whole of our rights and 
liberties at the foot of the throne; but as 
this would be a most dangerous precedent 
and might be made a most wicked use of 
in times to come; the same wisdom and 
generosity, which makes it safe for us to 
put so much trust in his present Majesty, 
would render persons capable of so much 
mean and low eomplaisance, most despi- 
cable in his Majesty’s eyes. He might 
justly say of us, whit the Roman emperor 
said of that senate, which was so com- 
plaisant as to refuse nothing he asked; 
*O Homines servire paratos!’ And his 
Majesty would have as much reason to be 
quite tired with our fawnin complaisance, 
as that emperor is by the Risto repre- 
sented to have been with the fawning com- 
ang of the Roman senate. We all 

now, Sir, how difficult it is to refuse to 
the king upon the throne those favours or 
powers which have been granted to his 
scar eae and therefore it has always 

een the established maxim of every honest 
man, who had a seat in either House of 
Parliament, not to grant to a good king 
those powers, which a bad king might 
make an ill use of ; andsurely, if a bad king 
were trusted with a power of raising land- 
forces at discretion, he might easily turn 
it to the utter subversion of all the liberties 
and privileges of the people of this king- 


dom. 
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But with respect to the powers now 
asked, our safety is, it seems, to be se- 
cured by this; that a particular account 
is to be rendered to next parliament 
of whatever may be done, and of all 
the additional expence that may be in- 
curred, in pursuance of these powers. 
Sir, I have been so often deceived by mi- 
nisterial promises, and experience has so 
fully convinced me, that we are never to 
expect any such account in a fair and re- 
gular manner, that I have no faith in, nor 
dependance upon such promises: both I 
and other Sentlenen have often called for 
such accounts, but we have always been 
told, that either matters were not ripe for 
laying such accounts before parliament, 
or that the secrets of the government were 
not to be revealed; aird the highest sa- 
tixfaction we could ever get upon such oc- 
casions was to be told, that the expences 
had been necessarily incurred on account 
of foreign and secret services: it has al- 
ways been pretended there was a neces- 
sity for such expence, but the parliament 
was never tobe let into the secret from 
whence tliat necessity arose; we are al- 
ways, it seems, to believe go, upon the bare 
word of our honest and wise ministers; 
and I am very apt to believe that the same 
confidence and resignation will be required 
from the next parliament. 

The gentleman said, he might leave the 
question to rest wholly upon our present 
circumstances: It may be so, Sir, but I 
wish he had told us what these circum- 
stances are. He said they were the same 
they were at the beginning of the sessions ; 
not altogether the same; they were the 
same in general, but by time, and varia- 
tions in foreign councils, an alteration 
might be made in them. I must say, Sir, 
the House is very much obliged to the 
honourable gentleman for giving us s0 
much satisfaction ; and from this intelli- 
gence we shall certainly be able to give 
our friends in the country a most satisfac- 
tory account, and a most convincing rea- 
son for what what we have done. It is 
true, they have been made believe that 
they are to pay but two shillings in the 
pound Land-Tax, but we can tell them 
that the honourable gentleman gave us 60 
particular an account of our circum- 
stances, and of the danger the nation was 
exposed to, that we thought proper to leave 
it to his discretion, whether the nation 
should be charged with six shillings, or 
perhaps with nineteen shillings in the 
pound Land-Tax ; and by his past conduct 
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the nation is so fully convinced of his wis- | of our danger in the beginning of the ses- 


dom and sincerity, that they will certainly 
approve of what we have done. 

Sir, I have troubled you too long; I 
think I have shewn that the resolution pro- 
nay is neither necessary nor safe, nor 
ounded upon any precedent: But quoting 
of precedents signifies nothing; suppose 
there were precedents exactly oarallel to 
the present case, it would be no argument 
for our agreeing to what is proposed. 
There are but too many precedents which 
resemble it alittle; it is now high time to put 
aetop to the practice, and I am sure it will 
be much more for our honour to make a 
precedent where such a demand has been 
refused, otherwise the thing may come to 
be familiar: It may become an usual 
custom to vest the crown with such a power 
atthe end of every parliament; so that all 
our succeeding parliaments may come to 
be chosen under the influence of absolute 
power, and neither the honourable gentle- 
man, nor any of his successors in office, 
needs desire to do any thing without the 
previous sanction of parliament ; for it is 
not to be supposed that a parliament cho- 
xen under the influence of arbitrary power, 
wil ever refuse their sanction, when the 
minister for the time being pleases to de- 
mand it; in which case, I believe, every 
gentleman will agree with me, that the 
parliament will be altogether useless, it will 
serve for nothing but to make our minis- 
ters the more daring, and the oppressions 
of the people the more grievous; and 
therefore, Sir, | am against the question. 


The Honourable Mr. Digby spoke as 
follows : : 


Sir; The honourable gentleman who 
opened this debate has, in my opinion, 
made as artful a speech in favour of arbi- 
trary power as ever I heard made: any 
where, and has said a great deal more in fa- 
vour of such a government than ever I ex- 

ted to have heard within these walls. 
will not easily admit, Sir, that we are 
€ver to trust the crown with such exten- 
sive powers as are now demanded; but 
surely if we are ever to do any thing like 
it, if we are ever to vest in the crown any 
extraordinary and unusual powers, it ought 
to be in a case of the extremest neces- 
sity, and even then we ought to do it 
in the most deliberate way that the 
circumstances of the case can admit of, 
and not till after the case has been fully 
explained, and the necessity made clearly 
to appear to us. Had we been informed 


sion, what is now proposed might have 
been done; but then it might have: 
been done in a reguler way, and might 
have passed through all the (ena of par- 
hament; by which means the other House 
might have had an opportunity of putting 
a negative upon it, which they ought 
to have by our constitution; and every 
gentleman of either House of Parlia- 
ment might have had an opportunity of 
examining into the merits of the question, 
and of giving his opinion upon it; whereas 
now we are in a thin House, and without 
any concurrence of the other House, to 
give up by a single vote all the rights of - 
parliament, and, for aught we know, to 
put an end to all parliaments. 

The honourable gentleman has told us, 
that during the former part of the session 
of parliament his Majesty did not make this 
application, because the danger had not 
become so great as to make it nec 
for us to put ourselves to any immediate 
additional expence, but that after the ses- 
sion is broke up, or this parliament dis- 
solved, some change may happen which 
will make such expence necessary ; and as 
his Majesty cannot then have an opportu- 
nity of applying to his parliament, there- 
fore it is necessary to furnish him with 
such powers as are now demanded. Sir, I 
ecu be glad to know from that gentle- 
man, or any other, what necessity there is 
for this session’s breaking up so soon; or 
if there is any necessity for dissolving this 
parliament in a few days? Our time 
does not expire till October next; and 
however necessary our presence may be 
in the country, if the nation be in any 
danger, if there be any reason to suspect, 
that the nation may soon be in danger, I 
am sure every gentleman will think it his 
duty to remain in town, or to return to 
town, in order to attend the service of his 
country in parliament. If we have now 
really any thing to fear from the French 
squadron, and that I think is the onl 
danger I have heard so much as insinuated, 
all apprehensions from that squadron must 
be over long before that time; nay, I do 
not know but if the few days that were 
asked yesterday for taking this message 
into our consideration, had been granted, 
the danger from that squadron might have 
been over before we had come to consider 
of that danger, or how to provide against 
it; and this perhaps was the chief motive 
for refusing so short and so reasonable a 
delay: for if that squadron had been sailed 
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elsewhere, the oo would have been 
stript of the only argument I have heard 
them make use of for uading us, or 
rather for terrifying us, into the granting 
of an absolute power to the crown. 

The honourable gentleman told us, that 
his Majesty desired not to give our allies a 
mean opinion of thisnation, by our neglect- 
ing to put oprrselves inacondition of maki 

ood all our engagements to them. Sir, 

SD not know what engagements we may 
lie under, or who are our present allies ; 
for I think all the powers of Europe have 
lately been our allies im their turns: but for 
this very reason, Sir, I am against what 
is now proposed. I am for giving our al- 
lies, whoever they may be, a good opinion, 
not only of this nation, but of his Majesty’s 
government, and therefore whatever may 
be necessary to be done for putting our- 
selves in 8 condition to make good our en- 
gagements, I am for its being done in a full 
House, and in a regular parliamentary me- 
thod. Can any gentleman imagine that 
our allies, especially the Dutch, if they be 
our allies, are ignorant of our constitution ? 
No, Sir, they are perfectly acquainted with 
it; and therefore if we should grant such 
powers as are now demanded, or make any 
other sort of provision, in a full House, and 
in the regular  yrarenceeges method, we 
cannot doubt of its having greater weight 
with our allies, than a resolution or vote 
thus obtained by surprise at the end of the 
session, and after most of the gentlemen 
are retired tothe country. Such a me- 
thod of obtaining the approbation of par- 
liament must necessarily give them a mean 
opinion at least of our government, and 
must contribute to the rendering his Ma- 
jesty’s endeavours for restoring the peace 
of Europe of little or no effect. 

Besides, Sir, by the proposition now 
made to us we are really going to do what 
our allies know we cannot do: we are not 
only going to delegate the power of parlia- 
ment to crown, but we are going to 
promise that a future parliament shall ap- 
prove of whatever may be done in pursu- 
ance of that power so delegated to the 
crown. Does not every one of our allies 
know that no parliament can make such 
a promise? Does not every man know 
that no parliament has a right to surrender 
the libertics of the people, or to delegate 
the power of parliament to the crown? 
And can we imagine that any potentate in 
Europe will have any great dependance 
upon the powers or promises which are 
granted by those whe had no right to 
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grant any such? But suppose we had a 
right to grant the powers now asked for, 
that right is ce y never to be made 
use of but when the nation is im the most 
imminent danger ; and as I can see no pre- 
tence for saying the nation is now, orielike 
to be, in any such danger, nor have heard 
any other reason for asking the powers 
now p' d to be given, I must suspect 
that they are asked for purposes 
not be openly avowed, and therefore I 
shall give my negative to the question. 
Mr. Gibbon spoke next against the mo 
tion, who was answered by Mr. Henry Pel- 
ham, to whom Mr. Palmer replied ; then 


Mr. Horatio Walpole spoke as follows: 


Sir ; Gentlemen have been at a good deal 
of painstomake outaditference betweenthe 
precedents that have been mentioned and 
the case before us; though I think with 
very little success: there never was yet a 
precedent for any proposition or determi- 
nation so exactly el to the case in 
hand, but ingenious gentlemen might find 
out some minute differences; yet prece- 
dents, where no material difference could 
be shown, have always been allowed to be 
good authorities for what was proposed to 
be done; and in the present case I do not 
find that with all their weeny they have 
been able to shew any material difference 
between the precedents mentioned and the 
proposition now made to us. The two ma- 
terial points now under our consideration 
with respect to precedents are, Whether it 
has not been the practice of parliament to 
grant extraordinary powers to the crown 
in the time of danger? And in what me- 
thod those powers have been granted ? 
These, I say, are the two chief points, and 
as to both of them every one of the prece- 
dents mentioned appears to be as exactly 
parallel as any one case can be to another. 

But, Sir, I will endeavour to point out 
to the honourable gentlemen one very ma- 
terial difference between the message now 
before us, and all the other meseages that 
have formerly come from the crown, and 
it is this; in the present message his Ma- 
jesty expressly promises to lay a full ac- 
count of whatever expences may be in- 
curred before the next parliament, which 
is a piece of condescension that was never 
made by the crown in any former message 
sent to parliament; this is indeed a mate- 
rial difference, but such a difference as, In 
my opinion, ought certainly to be a pre- 
vailing argument for us to agree to what 
isnow demanded. And as to the message 
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in the year 1'702, I must upon this occasion 
observe, that if a greater confidence had 
been placed in her majesty, and her then 
ministers, and stronger resolutions made 
by that parliament, it is more than proba- 
ble that the war which ensued might have 
been entirely prevented, or at least that 
the enemies of this nation would have been 
obliged to have entered into the war under 
much greater disadvantages than they did: 
so that the slow and lukewarm proceedings 
of that parliament, and the fatal effects 
they produced, is one of the strongest ar- 
guments, that can be suggested, for us 
now to strengthen his Majesty’s hands in 
such a manner a8 may prevent any such 
fatal consequences. 

It is surprising to me to hear gentlemen 
secnolains chat nothing has been laid before 


the powers te asked for. Did not 2 
Majesty in hi ch at the openin 

the sa cates oF the war then beeen 
in Europe? Does not he by the present 
message acquaint us that this war still con- 
tmues? And is not every gentleman con- 
vinced by what he knows of the situation 
of Europe, that the balance of power in 
Europe entirely depends on the event of 
that war? Let which-ever side prevail, if 
it should be allowed to prevail too far, 
would not the balance of power be there- 
by overturned, and will not this nation ne- 
cessarily be obliged to prevent so fatal an 
effect? besides this, does not every gen- 
tleman know that the French have lately 
fitted out a very powerful sea-armament, 
which if not desi against this country, 
can be desi against but one other 
place in the world? I indeed believe that 
It is designed against Dantzick ; but if that 
affair thould blow over, which is possible, 
before the French fleet sails, can we then 
be easy, can we imagine ourselves in se- 
curity, while so large a squadron, with an 
army ready to be put on board, lies within 
a few hours sailing of our coast? 

The honourable gentleman by me very 
well observed what has been done by the 
Dutch ; they had resolved to reduce 10,000 
of their land-forces, but upon the breaking 
out of the war, they had put off that reso- 
lution: they are our natural ally, they have 
hitherto gone hand in hand with us, but 
we know in what a weak and defenceless 
condition their barrier in Flanders is at 
present, and if we should sit still and do 
nothing, is it to be expected that they will 
go on in the same way? No, Sir, they will 
be obliged to throw themselves entirely into 
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the arms of France, and must depend upon 
the honour of that crown for the preserva- 
tion of their barrier in Flanders. 
Gentlemen may, Sir, if they please, call 
this a vote of credit; but as his Majesty’ 
has so expressly promised an account, it 
cannot properly be called a vote of credit. 
It is, in my opinion, only a vote of confi- 
dence ; it is only coming to a resolution ; 
which, by shewing the entire confidence 
we have in his Majesty, will give his in- 
stances with foreign powers the greater 
weight; and consequently is absolutely 
necessary for {the preservation of the ba- 
lance of power in Europe ; without which, 
this nation can never be in any safety or 
security. co 
Mr. Tuffnell backed Mr. Walpole, and 
was answered by lord Tyrconnel. Then 


Sir Wilkam Wyndham stood up, and 


said : 


Sir; AsI find myself at present very 
much out of order, Iam very unfit to offer 
My opinion on so important a question: 
however, I must beg leave to trouble you 
a little upon this occasion; because, if 
what is now proposed should be agreed to, 
I do not know but it may be the last time 
I shall ever have an opportunity of deliver. 
ing my opinion as amember ot this House, 
With me, Sir, it is a matter of no conse- 
quence, whether the proposition now made 
2 us, be pectin on precedents or not; 

or if any thing hke what is proposed, has 
been Aone I aa of auinion, that as often 
as it has been done, it has been wrong 
done ; and the oftener it is done, it will be 
still worse. But to tell us, that the only 
two points, now under our consideration 
is, whether extraordinary powers have, 
upon any occasion, been granted to the 
crown, and in what method esi atid 
have been granted, is very ex wid Ay . 
for, supposing it right to grant ext - 
nary powers, by an extraordinary method, 
upon some occasions, certainly weare, upon 
1 such occasions, to consider the reasons 
for granting such powers, and the nature 
of the powers to be granted; and if, upon 
the present occasien, the powers proposed 
to be granted, are much more extensive, 
than those formerly granted, and the rea- 
sons for granting them not near so strong 
as upon former occasions,’no former prece- 
dent can give any authority for doing what 
is now proposed. Weare told of the naval 
armaments of France; but IF would gladly 
know what we have done to deserve any 
insult from that nation. If contributing to 
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throw the affairs of Europe into their pre- 
sent situation, by which the House of Bour- 
bon has been again put into a condition of 
pens down the overgrown power of the 
ouse of Austria, whichso greatly alarmed 
us some years ago; if this, I say, deserves 
any insult from France, I do not know but 
we may deserve it. But if this were true, 
while we have an army of 18,000 men in 
this kingdom, and 12,000 in Ireland, all 
ready at our call, and a more powerful 
fleet than any the French can put to sea, 
what have we to fear from five or six thou- 
sand French, if they were actually landed 
in the island? Sir, if we had not a regi- 
ment in the kingdom, we could not ‘have 
any thing to fear from so inconsiderable a 
number. And, can we suppose the French 
such fools as to make so ridiculous an at- 
tempt, by which they must expect to draw 
the immediate vengeance of this nation 
upou them? When our armies, or our 
fleets, are to be augmented ; when we are 
to enter into expensive negotiations; or 
when we are desired to put extraordinary 
ponee into the hands of the government, 
or purposes not to pe told, I have often 
ebserved, Sir, that some gentlemen arc, 
upon such occasions, mighty apt to raise 
phantoms, and to magnify imaginary dan- 
gers ; from whence they argue for the ne- 
cessity of providing against them, as if they 
were real; we are then to be afraid of in- 
vasions and insults from almost every 
power in Europe. But when upon other 
occasions they are told what is too true, 
that the nation is in a most dangerous and 
distressed condition, they then insist upon 
it, that we are in the most happy situation, 
that our trade is in a flourishing state, and 
that we are in friendship with, or at Icast 
have no diffidence of any foreign power 
whatsoever. But now it seems, Sir, we 
must grant more extensive powers to the 
crown, than were ever granted by any Par- 
liament, though it cannot be so much as 
retended, that we are in any immediate 
ger; for even those gentlemen who 
talk of the necessity of granting such 
powers, tell us, we are in the same circum- 
stances we were in at the beginning of the 
session; but not what those circumstances 
are: for this, we must depend upon the 
assertion of an honourable gentleman; and 
even he has told us, that he does not be- 
lieve we are in any danger, but does not 
desire the safety of the nation to depend on 
his belief. God forbid, Sir, it should; but 
if we thus, upon his bare word, give up all 
the rights of Parliament, and in some mea- 
_ 4 
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sure destroy the necessity of holding any 
Parliament for the future, I must say, that 
we shall, from that moment, leave the 
safety of the nation, and the preservation 
of our constitution, to depend: very much 
upon his management. This is what I 
“shall never agree to; it is what, I hope, no 
Parliament will ever agree to; and there- 
fore, if we are in any danger, or if we are 
like to be in any danger, let us know our 
danger from something else than his bare 
assertion; and then I doubt not but the 
wisdom of parliament will provide effec- 
tually against it. 

We are seldom indeed told much, we 
are never told things but by halves; but if. 
what we are told be true, if his Majesty 
has hitherto taken no share in the war, we 
cannot be in any immediate danger. How- 
ever, though his Majesty, asking of Great- 
Britain, may not have taken any share in 
the war, yet he certainly has, as elector of 
Hanover: and as this nation has, by some 
fatality or another, been generally engaged 
in the same quarrel which our King, as 
elector of Hanover, espoused, if the same 
thing should again happen, this nation ma 
then indeed come to be threatened wi 
some danger or insult; but in such a case 
it is not necessary for us to provide against 
such a distant, and such a conditional 
danger, in the extraordinary method now 
proposed: Why may we not sit for a few 
months longer, and do in a regular par- 
liamentary way whatever may seem ne- 
cessary on that occasion? When we are 
all together, we make of ourselves a pretty 
good battalion; it cannot be said but 
that we are well officered, and a httle time 
might probably bring us to turn to right 
and left, and to perform all the other parts 
of exercise by beat of drum: but this, Sir, 
is a serious subject, and therefore I ask 
pardon. ? 

We have been told, Sir, that all that is 
now asked is only to put a confidence in 
his Majesty. No, Sir, it is to put a confi- 
dence in his ministers, and in them I have 
none ; no, not even though the honourable 
person on the floor has assured us, that no 
wanton or bad use shall be made of it: 
for if we once grant the power, we Cannot 
tell how it may be used, nor can we be as- 
sured that any future parliament will have 
it in their power to call those to an ac- 
count, who may make a wrong or @ wicked 
use of it: Weare not to expect Syllas 
in every age; absolute power 18 a be- 
witching possession, andseldom voluntarily 
resigned, The same honourable person 
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asked us, if the past conduct of the admi- 
nistration did not promise rather a back- 
wardness than a forwardness in making 
use of this power? I must confess, Sir, 
that a backwardness has been shewn by 
them in cases where it was very wrong to 
shew any such thing ; When repeated in- 
sults have been offered to the nation ; 
when our merchants have been pillaged, 
and our sailors murdered, and that for 
years together, they have shewed a mean 
and dishonourable backwardness, and there- 
fore I think we have good reason to sus- 
pect that the same imprudence may make 
them unwisely rash, and unseasonably for- 
wardin engaging in disputes whcre the in- 
terest of the nation may call upon them to 
be at least. neutral. As all the principal 
wers of Europe are now engaged in a 
loody war against one another, and as we 
have not yet taken any share in that war, 
the present circumstances of Europe are 


to me a most evident proof, that we neither 


are nor can bein any danger as long as we 
continue in the same situation: and as we 
have no contrary evidence, but what ap- 
pears upon the general ministerial mes- 
sage, now under our consideration, I do 
not see how we can possibly form a pre- 


tence for agreeing to what is now asked of 


us: We ought, and I hope we always will 
shew as great adeference to the crown as 
becometh thefree-born subjects of Britain ; 
but considering how often the crown has, 
upon former occasions, been induced to 
assert for truth what time the discoverer 
of secrets has made appear not to be true ; 
considering, that we are to look upon 
this, as well as other such messages, as 
proceeding from the advice and suggestion 
of ministers; and when we reflect upon 
former assertions which came to parlia- 
ment, by the advice and on the suggestion 
of the same persons, we cannot be justified 
in delegating so great a power upon so 
slight an evidence; an evidence which 
time may hereafter, as it has before done, 
shew to be entirely false. I could have 
added a great deal more upon this subject, 
but I find myself so bad, Sir, I can pro- 
ceed no further; only shall take this op- 
portunity, this lastopportunity, I am afraid, 
of declaring my attachment to the liber- 
ties and constitution of my country, by 
declaring my aversion to the proposition 
now before us. | 


Sir William Yonge replied : 


_ Sir; Asall the objections made to what 
% now proposed have been already fully 
LVOL. IX,] 
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answered by other gentlemen, I shall not 
pretend to enter much into the merits of 
the question ; neither did I intend to have 
given you any trouble in this debate; but 
such expressions have dropped from the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last, that 
it is impossible they should be passed over 
without some notice. Heto!d us that the 
crown had often asserted for truth what 
afterwards appeared to be false. This, 
Sir, [take to be an accusation which is 
very inconsistent with that duty and re- 
spect, which every member of this House 
ought to shew to the crown; and I was the 
more surprized to hear that gentleman 
accuse the crown of imposing falsities 
upon the parliament, because he always 
uses a great deal of caution in what he says 
in this House: I was sorry the honourable 
gentleman was prevented from proceeding 
in this discourse, because I believe he 
would have explained what he had said in 
such a manner as not to imply so much 
disrespect to the crown; I dare say he 
would : but as his words now stand, I can- 
not think it possible they should escape 
the notice of this House. I promised not 
to enter much into the merits of the ques- 
tion; however I will beg leave to explain 
a little what passed in this House the first 
day of the session, upon the motion for an 
Address to his Majesty: I remember some . 
gentlemen took exceptions to an expres- 
sion proposed to be put into that Address, 
as if a promise of a vote of credit had 
been intended to be couched under it ; 
and upon that occasion the honourable 
gentleman by me, said, he believed no 
person so much as dreamed that such an - 
use was intended to be made of that ex- 
pression; because if any such thing as a 
vote of credit should be deemed necessary, 
the demand for it would come in the usual 
way by a message; and if any such mes- 
sage should happen to come, he believed 
no argument in favour of it either could or 
would be drawn from the words then pro- 
posed to be put into your address. Gen- 
tlemen, I perceive, pretend that they can- 
not find out the diflerence betwcen what 
is now proposed and a vote of credit: yet 
in my opinion if they will be at the pains 
to compare the two together, they may 
very easily discover the difference; for a 
Vote of Credit is, where a sum is given for 
certain services, not to be accounted for to 
parliament ; whereas the present message 
bears this express promise in it, that a tull 
and particular account shall be laid betore 
next parliament of ail the expences which 
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may be incurred in consequence of the 
powers now to be granted: and as no 
power is desired but what oe to me 
apeneitl for the security and quiet of the 
nation, I neither can see nor have heard 
any sufficient reason for not granting them. 


Sir John Barnard spoke as follows : 


Sir: The hon. gentleman who spoke 
Jast found fault with my wortl:y triend 
below me, for speaking disrespectfully, as 
he called it, of the crown: upon which I 
must observe that the hon. gentleman is 
very apt, I will not say willingly, to mis- 
take what other gentlemen say, and then 
to find fault with whet he supposes they 
did say. My worthy friend said, that the 
crown has often been induced to assert 
for truth what time has afterwards disco- 
vered not to be true. Sir, the crown is 
never supposed to know any thing but by 
igformeation, and if those who inform the 
crown have been themselves misinformed, 
or should for any private and wicked pur- 
pose give the crown a false information, 
the crown may by such information be in- 
duced to assert for truth, what time may 
very probably shew not to have been true ; 
so that without any explanation, there is 
no foundation for finding fault with what 
my worthy friend said: nay, it is what 
happens but too often. Were not we told 
but a few ycars ago of some sccret articles 
in an alliance entered into betwcen two 
of our neighbours, by which Gibraltar was 
to have been taken from us, and the Pre- 
tender to have been placed by force upon 
the throne of these realms? This was af- 
terwards discovered not to be true; and 
indeed, to consider the situation and cir- 
cumstances of the two powers said .to 
have entered into these articles, it is hard- 
ly possibly to believe that any such pro- 
jects should have entered into either of 
their heads: yet this was confidently as- 
serted ; and to have pretended at that 
time to have doubted of it, would, I be- 
lieve, have been reckonedhivhly disrespect- 
ful to the crown, if not downright disaf- 
fection. So far are we, Sir, from being 
obliged to believe every thing asserted by 
the crown, that we are in many cases 
bound to enquire into the truth of such 
assertions ; and if they should, upon such 
enquiry, appear to be false, we ought 
to punish those who have either foolish- 
ly or knavishly imposed upon the crown. 

Upon the present occasion, Sir, the 
crown is absolutely safe from any accusa- 
tion or suspicion of this kind ; for we have 
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not yet had the least information from the 
crown: even by the present message, not- 
withstanding the great powers thereby de- 
manded, it is not so much as insinuated 
that the nation is in any danger, nor are 
we informed of any fact from which it 
may be conjcctured that the nation may 
soon be in danger. It has indeed been 
insinuated by an hon. gentleman in this 
House, by way of supplement to the mes- 
sage, that we are in danger of an invasion 
frem France; but even that gentleman 
himself says, he does not believe we are 
in any dangcr, which is something very 
singular ; he does not, he says, believe it, 
but yet he would have every other gen- 
tleman in this House believe it ; for it is 
certain there is no danger to be appre- 
hended from any other foreign power ; 
therelore itis impossible forany gentleman, 
who is of his opinion, with respect to our 
danger from France, to agree to this reso- 
lution: I say, it is impossible that any gen- 
tleman, who docs not think the nation in 
any danger, should agree to the granting 
to the crown an unlimited power of raising 
forces by sea and land, of entering into 
expensive alliances, and putting the nation 
to an infinite expence. 

But perhaps, Sir, the danger we are now 
threatened with is of a domestic nature : 
ifso, I wish some of those gentlemen who 
know it would rise up and give us some ac- 
count of it; for really my imagination is 
so barren, that I cannot form to myself an 
idea of any such danger, unless it be the 
danger of having the majority of next par- 
liament consist of such persons as may not 
be agreeable to some gentlemen ; and if 
the vote of credit we are now to give should 
be applied towards preventing that danger; 
if any part of the money should be made 
use of for that purpose, it is certain, that 
no gentleman needs be under any appre- 
hensions or any uneasiness from the pro- 
mise now made, of accounting to next pare 
liament. But 1 beg pardon, Sir, I believe 
I should not have called the resolution pro- 
posed to us a Vote of Credit, for I find 
gentlemen are greatly divided whether it 
ought to be called a Vote of Credit, ora 
Vote of Confidence. However, I think 
that dispute may be easily accommodated 
by calling it a Vote of Confidence and 
Credit. 

It msy be thought, Sir, that I do not 
treat this subject seriously enough : I will 
allow, that if the nation were really in any 
danger it would be an affair of very great 
consequence. In such a case, it would be 
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a very serious question ta determine, 
whether we should devolve the power of 

arliament upon the crown for a short time: 
Bit when gentlemen come with such a de- 
mand, without any foundation, when even 
they themselves tell us they believe we are 
in no danger, but tell us of a French squa- 
dron with four or five thousand forces 
ready to be put on board; and because 
we are now just at the end of a parliament, 
make use of that story as a suilicient argu- 
ment for us to put it in the power of a mi- 
nister never to call another: I say, Sir, 
such a demand, founded won such an ar- 
gument, must be looked on as a ministe- 
rial demand only, and therefore ought ei- 
ther to be treated with ridicule, or re- 
jected with indignation. It isa demand of 
such a nature, Sir, that in my opinion, no 
gentleman, who has the least regard for 

rliaments, or who expects ever to sit 
in another free parliament, can agree to it. 


Sir Robert Walpole stood up again, and 
said, 

Sir; In the station in which I have the 
honour to serve the King, I cannot sit still 
when I hear the crown reflected on in the 
manner it has been. Iam in justice tothe 
memory of the late King, and in duty to the 
present, obliged to take notice of what hap- 
. pened to fall trom the honourable gentle- 
man under the gallery.’ His late Majesty’s 
assertion, relating to the two secret articles 
agreed on between two foreign powers, 
which that gentleman took notice of, and 
which he was pleased to say appeared 
afterwards not to be true, was as well 
founded, and as true an assertion as ever 
came from the crown. It is true indced, 
Mr. Palm, the imperial minister then at 
this court, denied that there were any such 
secret articles in the treaty; but, Sir, 
when we have the word of the late king 
from the throne on one side, and the de- 
nial of a foreign minister, a minister of 
inferior rank too, upon the other, I must 
say that in such a case, to pretend to be at 
a loss which to give most credit to, is treat- 
ing the memory of our late sovereign with 
very great indignity ; and l am sure if time 
has discovered any thing, it has discovered 
the contrary of what the honourable gen- 
tleman pretends. Do not we all know that 
Gibraltar was soon after actually besicged, 
and if proper care had not been taken to 

revent it, every thing else that was stipu- 

ted by those secret articles would as cer- 
tainly have been undertaken. The other 
project, if it had been undertaken, would, 
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I believe, have met with the same success; 
but I am persuaded there are some who 
are sorry it was not accomplished.—Gen- 
tlemen talk, Sir, of ministers misinforming, 
and imposing upon the crown: but in 
that case it was not his late Majesty’s mi- 
nisters here who informed him, it was he 
that informed them of that transaction : 
he had his information at Hanover, and his 
information was so good, that he could not 
be deceived; I know as well, and am as 
certain, that there were such articles, as 
those very persons who drew up the arti- 
cles. I am sorry, Sir, I have been pro- 
voked to say so much, to talk of these 
things may now be improper, and perhaps 
I cannot justify myself in having said so 
much, yet in justice to the late King, I 
think I could say no less.—As to the ques- 
tion itself, I have heard no objections 
made, but what have been fully answered 
by other gentlemen, therefore shall not 
trouble you further upon it, but only to 
declare, that as this nation may be ex- 
posed to great dangers during the interval 
of parliament, I think it absolutely neces- 
sary to comply with his Majesty’s message ; 
and as an account is to be rendered to 
next parliament, and as that parliament 
must mcet some time next winter, if not 
socncr, the powers now to be granted can- 
not, in that time, produce any bad conse- 
quences; but may produce very good 
eficcts, by giving a due weight to an 
pronosals his Majesty, in conjunction with 
his allies, may think proper to make to the 
powers now engaged in war. ; 


Mr. Pulteney replicd: 


Sir; As it is now so late, and as many 
unanswerable objections have been made 
to the proposition now before us, I should 
not have given you any trouble, but that I 
think the question of so great moment, that 
I ought to testify my aversion to it by 
something more than a bare negative. 
As to the danger from the French fleet, 
Sir, it is either too near to be provided 
against by any thing that can be done in 
consequence of this message, or it is so 
remote, that it may be provided against in 
a regular manner: this has already been 
taken notice of, and has not as yet received 
any answer. But I must further observe, 
that if there had ever been any ground to 
suspect, that the French fleet was de- 
signed against this island, their not coming 
hither before now, is suiticient to remove 
any jealousy that might have been enter- 
tained that way. They might have 


tal 
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had ships sufficient to have transported 
5 or 6000 men to this island, and those 
troops might have been embarked, nay, 
and even landed in this island, long before 
this time; and therefore their fleets wait- 
ing so long in their harbour, is a plain de- 
monstration, that they are not designed 
against this island, but against a place, 
which they cannot approach so early in the 
spring. 

It is something very surprizing to me, 
Sir, that upon the present occasion 
we should be told what the Dutch have 
done, or rather, indeed, what they have 
not done. When they make any reduc- 
tion of their forces, m order to save 
public expence, and spare their people, 


be no rule for us: But if they make any 
necessary addition to their land forces, in 
order to put themselves in a posture of de- 
fence against dangers, which we, from the 
difference of our situation, have not the 
least reason to apprehend, then we are 
told, we ought to follow their example : 


we are .then told, that their example can 


of the Dutch can be no arguinent. We 
have already done more than they have 
done, we have not only resolved to keep 
up the same number of, our land-forces, 
hich certainly would not have been done, 
if the tranquillity of Europe had remained | 
undisturbed ; ‘but we have already made | 
averv large addit‘on to the number of our 
seamen; an addition which amounts to a. 
greater nuocr of men than that number , 
of Jand-forces which the Dutch have only 
resolved not to reduce. Sothat though we | 


but in the present case, even the example 
| 
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ments made use of for prevailing with us 
to make a total surrender of our liberties. 
Surely, Gentlemen must think this House 
mighty ready to resign the liberties of 
their country, when they make such pro- 
positions, and support them by such argu- 
ments. 

To me, Sir, it really appears as if this 
proposition had been made by way of ex- 
periment, to see what lengths we might be 
oe on to go; and if we agree to it, 

am sure itis what we can never answer 
for to ourselves, our constituents, or our 
posterity ; nay, we cannot answer for it, 
even to his Majesty himself; for it is a 
destroying of the rights of Parliament ; 
and as his Majesty’s right to the crown, 
founded on the rights of Parliament, what- 
ever tends to the destruction of the one, 
must tend to the destruction of the other. 
The Parliament, Sir, is the guardian’of the 
crown, as well as of the people. We are 
put to protect the peor in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights and privileges, we are 
likewise to protect the crown against 
wicked and evil counsellors; and, in m 
opinion, the message now before us, an 
the proposition now made to us, are of 
such an extraordinary neture, that if the 
spirit of liberty, that spirit which brought 
about the Revolution, and established the 
present family upon the throne, is not 
already quite extinguished in this nation, 
we may scon expect to see a Parliament, 
that will not only censure, but condemn 
and punish those who have been the chief 
advisers of such a measure. 

Mr. Talbot spoke next for the motion, 


be not near so much exposed to the danger } and sir John Hynde Cotton against it: 


as the Dutch; yet we have already very : 
far exceeded them in the expence we have | 
put ourselves to, on account of the war. 
We are next told, that the towns in 
Flanders are in avery bad situation, and no | 
way provided for dcfence. For God’s sake, 
Sir, are we thus to be eternally the dupes | 
of Europe ? It the emperor, or any other | 
power, neglects to keep their fortified 
places in a proper posture of defence, 


must we answer for that neglect? Are. 


we, for the sake of prererving the balance 
of power in Europe, to undertake, at our 
own charges, to defend every power in 
Isurope, and to prevent their being in- 
vaded or conquered by any of their neigh- 
bours? Such arguments, Sir, I should 
think ridiculous, if made use of for per- 
suading us to put ourselves to the least ad- 
ditional expence ; but they are much 
more 0, when they are the only argu- 


——— 


then the question being put, upon the 
motion for the Address, it was carried in 
the afirmative by 248 to 147. 


The King’s Answer.] April 1. The 
above Address was presented to the King ; 
and his Majesty returned the following 
Answer : 

‘“¢ Gentlemen ; 

‘‘ T return you my thanks for these as- 
surances of your duty and fidelity to my 
person and government, and for the con- 
fidence, which yourepose inme. I desire 
only, that I may be in a condition to sup- 
port the honour and interest of my crown 
and people; and the power, you have 
given me, shall be made use of to no other 


purpose.” 


The King’s Message for settling an An- 
nuity of 5,000/. per Annum, on the Prin- 
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cess Royal for her Life.] April 8. Sir 
Robert Walpole presented to the House 
the following Message from the King : 

~“ George R. 

“ His Majesty, having been pleased to 
direct letters-patent to be passed under 
the Great Seal of Great Britain, for 
settling on the Princess Royal an annuity 
of 5,000/. per annum, as a mark of his royal 
favour and affection to her, and the laws 
now in being restraining his Majesty from 
granting the same for any longer term 
than his own life, hopes, he shall be en- 
abled to make such grant for the life of 
the said Princess Royal, in case she shall 
survive his Majesty, and recommends the 
consideration thereof to this House.” 

The above Message was’ immediately 
taken into consideration, and a Bill or- 
dered accordingly, which passed both 
Houses in three days: notwithstanding 
which, it is observable, that upon the 
second reading thereof in the House of 
Commons, a motion being made for com- 
mitting the Bill, the same was opposed by 
some members ; but 
was carried in the 
against 56. 


by a division, it 
rmative by 133 


Protest against committing the Bill for 
om png 1,200,000/. out of the Sinking 
‘und for the Service of the Year 1734. ] 
Aprill1. A Bill, For enabling his Majesty 
to apply the sum of 1,200,000/. out of the 
Sinking Fund for the service of the year 
1734, and for appropriating the supplies 
granted in this session of Parliament, was 
tead a second time : And a motion being 
made, and the question put, That the Bill 
be committed, it was resolved in the affir- 
mative. 
Contents... 64 
Proxies ... 30 
94 
** Dissentient? 
I. “ Because the taking away, in this 
manner, the whole produce of the sinking 
fund, has a tendency, as we apprehend, 
tothe destruction of parliamentary credit 
and national faith, and is more dangerous 
in Its Consequences, as. it is founded upon 
a doctrine newly laid down ; that the pro- 
prietors of all the debts subscribed to the 
South-Sea Company, have no right to 
their principal money, but only to an an- 
nuity of four per cent. and if this opinion 
should be thought to be countenanced by 
Parliament in passing this Bill, we are 
apprehensive, that the effects of it may 


Not Contents... 32 
PrOXIES....cccccces 19 


51 
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be too soon and severely felt, especially 
since the said proprietors have found b 
experience, that they have been paid off, 
when their annuities or stocks were above 
par; and the seas Boe is now diverted, 
when, as we apprehend, the said stocks 
and annuities are likely to fall considerably 
under par. 

2. ** Because we look upon this pro- 
ceeding to be contrary to the contract 
understood to have been made be- 
tween the public and those creditors, who 
consented to the reduction of their in- 
terest, in confidence that their principal 
and remaining interest, would thereby be 
better secured ; in pursuance of which an 
act of parliament was made, in the third 
year of his late Majesty’s reign, whereby 
it is enacted, That the monies to arise 
from time to time, by certain surplusses, 
excesses, and overplus monies thérein 
specified (which are commonly called the 
Sinking-Fund) shall be appropriated for 
discharging the principal and interest of 
such National Debts and incumbrances, 
as were incurred before the 25th day of 
December, 1716, and were declared to 
be National Debts, and were provided 
for by act of Parliament in such manner 
and form, as should be directed or ap- 
pointed in any future act or acts of parlia- 
ment; and the said act of parliament is 
confirmed by another act, made in the 
6th year of his late Majesty, which, after 
reciting that the said ayecilis money will 
be greatly increased, as it was from the 
24th of June, 1727, applies the said over- 
plus monies, as they stood appropriated by 
the former act, and likewise establishes a 
contract between the public, and every 
individual creditor of the public, that sub- 
scribed to the South Sea Company, that 
the said subscribing creditors shall have a 
perpetual annuity of four per cent. from 
the year 1727, until they should be paid 
off ; and then applies the Sinking-Fund so 
increased, to pay off such debts as were 
contracted before the’25th of December,. 
1716, and declared to be National Debts, 
and provided for by act of parliament ; 
which, if it is pursued, will be the most 
effectual means, as it is the strongest stipu- 
lation that can be made, for paying off 
the National Debt. And these appropria- 
tions in the said acts were manifestly made 
toprevent the application of the Sinking- 
Fund to the current service of the year, or 
to the payment of Debts incurred since 
the year 1716, which, like the present 
Navy-Debt, may have lain dormant ae 
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long as they could possibly be concealed, 
and been occasioned by ministers, who 
may have run the nation into larger ex- 
pencesevery year, than they thought for 
their interest to demand from Parliament. 
We apprehend the greater danger from 
this proceeding, by considering the steps 
which have been taken before it came to 
this point. At first some surplusses were 
distinguished out of the Sinking-Fund, 
and supplies for the current service of the 
year raised upon them. ‘Then a sum of 
500,000/. being surplusses of the said fund, 
over the million which had been annually 
paid off, was applicd last year in the same 
manner. Now the whole is taken at once; 
and we may justly suspect, that the next 
attempt will be to mortgage the Sinking- 
Fund; the consequence of which will 
inevitably be, as we conceive, a total de- 
struction of parliamentary credit, and 
introduce a necessity of taxing the funds. 
The next step is more easy to be forcsecn, 
than proper to be expressed. 

3. ** Because the appropriating clause 
in this act is, in effect, an ynappropriation 
of all the money that has been raised this 
year, and puts it in the power of a minis- 
ter to divert any of the oye to what- 
ever purposes he shall think fit ; and this, 
in consequence only of an unprecedented 
message from the crown, specifying nei- 
ther the dangers apprehended, nor the 
Services proposed ; whereas appropriating 
clauses were Introduced to prevent the 
‘secret ill use of public money, and every 
tendency of breaking through them, is a 
just foundation for parliamentary jealous 
and inquiry; and therefore we eae | 
that we cannot answer it to the nation, if 
we should acquiesce, when such ‘innova- 
tions are attempted. 

4. * Because this new method of unap- 
propriating money, raised for particular 
uses, frustrates and eludes the wisdom and 
caution of parliaments in the original grant 
of those monies, which is always in con- 
sequence of estimates laid before the other 
House, and for services specified ; and this 
too, at the beginning of the session in a 
full House: whereas this unappropriating 
clause comes in not only at the end of the 
session, but at the end of the parliament, 
ina thin House, after many gentlemen 
were obliged to go to their respective 
countries, and the [louse may be appre- 
hended to have consisted chiefly of such 
who had cither no business in the country, 
or had particular reasons for not going 
there till this clause should be first passed, 
and take effect. 
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5. * Because this clause gives ministers 
such.a latitude to embezzle or misapply 
the public money, that we apprehend it to 
be of the most dangerous consequence ; 
for the accounts, if any, given afterwards 
of the disposal of such sums, though 
impossible to be credited, may be im- 
possible to be disproved. Domestic for- 
tunes may be raised out of foreign subsi- 
dies, and the money asked for our defence 
and granted for our safety, may be em- 
ployed for our destruction. The Vote of 
Credit in the year 1726, and what was built 
ie it, cost the nation 1,797,730l. ex- 
clusive of the great increase of forces by 
sea and land, that were granted by parlia- 
ment : 435,000/. were never accounted for 
to parliament; and the rest was accounted 
for under the articles of money paid to 


the landgrave of Hesse, amounting to 


1,079,700. to the crown of Sweden, 
150,000/. to the duke of Wolfenbuttle 
100,000/. to exchange to the Hessians, 
10,335. to exchange to Denmark, 22,6944 
and all this expence was incurred to guard 
against dangers which the administration 
then gave out they apprehended from the 
exorbitant power of the House of Austria. 

6. * Because the money raised this year 
amounts to 3,980,000/.; one million is 
raised by that expensive way of mort- 
gaging the salt-duty for eight years; the 
sinking fund, amounting to 1,200,000/. is 
taken, and every thing done that can carry 
an appearance of easing the land this elec- 
tion year: but this Bill not only gives the 
minister a power over the whole supply 
raised this year, but, by this unprecedented 
device, lays a certain foundation of a 
greater load upon the land, which the na- 
tion may be reduced to pay off, with in- 
terest, next year: and we cannot omit this 
circumstance, that the money voted this 
year exceeds the supply to the amount of 
above 100,000/. 

7. * Because we conceive this precedent 
to be the more dangerous at the end of a 
parliament, and may be followed fatally 
for our liberties at the conclusion of future 
parliaments; for we have little reason to 
be sure, and as little to hope, that future 
parliaments will be like ‘this, unbiassed, 
uncorrupt, uninfluenced, by the great 
number of employments they enjoy, zea- 
lous asserters of the laws, liberties, and 
constitution of their country. And should 
there ever hereatter unfortunately be 
chosen a House of Commons, con- 
sisting of a set of men, corrupted by a mi- 
nister, bartering the liberties of their 
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country for places and poet in the 
most flagitious manner ; detested and des- 


pised by those they represent, they would 
probably, towards the end of their term, 


complete the measure of their iniquity, by 


lodging such a power in the hands of their 
corresponding minister, as would enable 
him to chuse them again in the succeed- 
ing parliament, contrary to the intentions 
as well as interest of their true electors, 
by which means corruption and tyranny 
would be entailed upon this nation, in the 
most dangerous manner, by the sanction 
of parliament. 

8 ‘ Because bleading inconsistent 
matters of this nature, as we conceive, in a 
money-bill, lays this House under the ut- 
most diiticulties, since the delays occa- 
sioncd by any alterations made in this 
Hous? to some parts of a money-bill, may 
be unavoidable obstructions to other parts 
of it, that require expedition and dis- 
patch. 

9. Because the extending of this un- 
precedented power tothe Ztthot December 
next, isalength of time beyond what was 
ever known, as weapprehend, in any case, 
and is, in our opinion, not only dangerous 
but unnecessary: for the chief pretence 
for the vote, was to have power during 
the interval of parliament, which may be 
chosen and mect much sooner, if it shall 
be thought convenient, after so extensive 
power is lodged in the hands of the mi- 
misters for so long aterm. (Sioned ) 
Denbigh, Litcafield, Coventry, 
' Northampton, Winchelsea and 
Nottingham, Clinton, Montjoy, 
Craven, Bathurst, Weymouth, 
Montrose, Stair, Strafford, Thanet, 
Marlborough, Carteret, Oxford 
and Mortimer, Tweedale, Gower, 
Masham, Ker.’ 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session. ] Nowil 16. The King caine to 
the House of Peers, and put an end to the 
‘ession with the following Speech : 
* My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“IT give you my hearty thanks for the 
great dispatch you have given to the public 
usiness, and for the confidence you have 
Teposed in me for the honour and security 
ofmy kingdom. So short a session, at so 
critical and important a conjuncture, con- 
cluded with so much unanimity, and so 
just a regard for the true interest of the 
hation, will give great weight and credit 
to all our public transactions, and procure 
that respect and dependance upon the 
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great council of this nation; which are so 
necessary to support the honour and in- 
terest of Great-Britain both at home and 
abroad. ° 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘*T must acknowledge in a particular. 
manner the zeal and readiness which you 
have shewn in raising in so effectual a 
manner, the necessary supplies for the ser- 
vice of the year: the provision you have 
made for paying off great part of the debt 
of the navy, a debt necessarily and un- 
avoidably incurred, and carrying a higher 
interest than the old national debt, and 
which, being at a discount, increased the 
charge and expence in all contracts of the 
navy and victualling, must certainly be 
thought of singular service to the public. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘«¢ The time limited for the expiration of 
this parliament drawing near, I have ree 
solved forthwith to issue my proclamation 
for the dissolving of it, and for calling a 
new parliament, that the inconveniencies 
unavoidably attending a general election, 
may be put an end to as soon as possible ; 
but I should think myself inexcusable, if I 
parted with this parliament without doing 
them the justice to acknowledge the many 
sicnal proofs they have given, through the 
course of seven years, of their duty, fide- 
lity, and attachment to my person and 
government, and their constant regard to 
the true interest of their country. 

‘* The prosperity and glory of my reign 
depend upon the affections and happiness 
of my people, and the happiness of my 
people upon my preserving to them all 
their legal rights and privileges, as esta- 
blished under the present settlement of 
the crown’ in the Protestant line. A due 
execution and strict observance of the 
laws, are the best and only security both 
to sovereign and subject; their interest is 
mutual and inseparable, and therefore their 
endeavours for the support of each other 
ought to be equal and reciprocal; any in- 
fringement or incroachment upon the 
rights of either is a diminution of the 
strength of both, which kept within their 
due bounds and limits, make that just ba- 
lance, which is necessary for the honour 
and dignity of the crown, and for the pro- 
tection and prosperity of the people. What 
depends upon me, shall, on my part, be 
religiously kept and observed, and I make 
no doubt of receiving the just returns of 
duty and gratitude from them. . 

‘¢ T must in a particular manner recom- 
mend it to you, and from your known af- 


‘ 
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fection do expect, that you will use your 
best endeavours to heal the unhappy divi- 
sions of the nation, and to reconcile the 
minds of all, who truly and sincerely wish 
the safety and welfare of the kingdom. It 
would be the greatest satisfaction to me to 
sce a perfect harmony restored amongst 
them that have one and the same prin- 
ciple at heart, that there might be no dis- 
tinction, but of such as mean the support 
of our present happy constitution in church 
and state, and such as wish to subvert 
both. This is the only distinction that 
ought to prevail in this country, where the 
interest of king and people is one and the 
same, and where they cannot subsist but 
by being so. If religion, liberty, and pro- 
perty, were never at any time more fully 
enjoyed, without not only any attempt, 
but even the shadow of a design, to alter 
and invade them, let not these sacred 
names be made use of, as artful and plau- 
sible pretences to undermine the present 
establishment, under which alone they can 
be safe. 

‘‘T have nothing to wish but that my 
people may not be misguided ; I appeal to 
their own consciences for my conduct, and 
hope the providence of God will direct 
them in the choice of such representatives, 
as are most fit to be trusted with the care 
and preservation of the Protestant religion, 
the present establishment, and all the re- 
ligious and civil rights of Great-Britain.” 

After which the Lord Chancellor, by his 
Majesty’s command, prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the 14th of ) ay ; but on the 18th 
of April, a proclamation was issued for 
their dissolution, and for the calling a new 
parliament. 


PRINCIPAL OccuRRENCES DURING THE 
Recess.—The Parliament dissolved—The 
Elections through tne Nation go for the 
Court—Account «f the Elections of the 
Scotch Peers—Protest of the Duke of Ha- 
milton and other Peers—Foreign  Af- 

Jairs—Stuie of Great Britan—Par- 
diament meets and is proragued.] The 
parliament was no sooner dissolved, than 
the whole nation was in a_ ferment 
about chusing a new one; which, notwith- 
standing all the arts of the opposition, 
went greatly in favour of the court.* But 


* « Parson’s Green, 6th of Mey 1743. 
The news-papers which you have, give you as 
good an account of the elections as 1 can do, 
and distinguish thein as right for the most part. 
We cast them up the other day at sir Robert 
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the great object of the nation at this time 
was, the election of the Scotch peers. It 
had been always a custom for those who 
were intrusted by his Majesty with the af- 
fairs of that kingdom, to draw out a list of 
peers, proper to be the representatives of 
the whole body in the British parliament. 
Those lists were generally handed about, 
and the peers named in them, were well 
known; therefore, it was natural to sup- 
pose, that all who thought themselves in- 
titled to the same preference, should op- 
pee the ministerial list. Some Scotch no- 
lemen of great rank, fortunes and cha- 
racters, happened then to be out of humour 
with the minister, and consequently they 
oppused his list; but as a great majority 
of the Scotch peers supported it, it was in 
vain for the lords in the opposition to think 
of succeeding by numbers. The minis- 
terial list this year contained the dukes of 
Athol and Buccleugh, the marquis of Lo- 
thian, the earls of Crawford, Sutherland, 
Morton, Loudon, Finlater, Selkirk, Bel- 
carras, Dunmore, Orkney, Portmore, 
Hopeton, Ilay, and lord Cathcart. 

The election was to be at the borough 
room in Edinburgh, and about the dis- 
tance of an English measured mile, in the 
court-yard of the palace of Holyrood- 
house, a battalion of foot was drawn up. 
This was a very idle precaution, but was 
meant to prevent any tumults, some being 
eorecicuded from the disposition of the 


Walpole’s, and then we had gained nine upon 
the balance more than we had in the last par- 
liameut ; and I have reckoved three gained 
since, and I suppose we shall still gain, so that 
your majority will be rather too great than too 
small.” Sir Charles Wager to Horace Wal- 
pole : Coxe’s Walpole. 


“ Claremont, May 24, 1734. We returned 
very victorious from Sussex, and you muy 
imayine are not a little pleased with it, con- 
sifering the violent and strony opposition we 
met with, and the bad success of our friends 
in other coun ies, as Kent, Cheshire, Hamp- 
shire, Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, Essex, dec. 
Norwich has done purely; I most heartily 
congratulate you upon it. Norfolk is by this 
time over, but I know not the event, but am 
notin much pain aboutit. The duke of Devon 
has done gloriously in Derbyshire, and Jen- 
nison and Middleton in Northumberland. Our 
parliament is, I think, a good one ; but by no 
means such a one as the qucen and your 
brother imagine. {t will require great care 
attention, and manavement to set out right, 
and keep people in good humor.’’ The duke 
of Newcastle to Horace Walpole: Coxe’s 
Walpole. 
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populace, and the importance of the occa . claration, by the lord Elphinstone, in the 
sion. It was, however, .improved ‘by the | following remarkable words. 
antiministerial party into a kind of over- | ‘ I Charles lord Elphinstone do hereby 
awing the election. Therefore, the ear] | adhere to the protest entered by his grace 
of Stair, with sixteen other peers, before | the duke of Hamilton, concerning undue 
they proceeded to business, entered a | influence.used by people in power for this 
formal protest on that account against all | election of 16 peers, to sit and vote in the 
the proceedings that might happen. — ensuing parliament. And I do it for this 

Besides the list we have already given, | reason, that they have attempted such 
another was proposed, containing the | undue influences upon myself, which at- 
dukes of Hamilton, Montrose, Queens- | tempts I withstood, and rejecied their of- 
berry, Roxburgh, marquis of Tweedale, | fers. At Edinburgh, the 4th day of June, 
earl of Stair, earl of Marchmont, Rothes, | 1734, at the election of the 16 pecrs afore- 
Haddington, Caithness, Buchan, Aber- | said. ELPHINSTONE.” : 

-deen, Dondonald, Strathmore, Glasgow, A like Declaration was made by the 
andlord Elphinstone. But when both lists | earl of Rosberrie, a person notoriously in- 
came to be voted for, the crown list was | famous in his character, and unsound in 
carried by a great majority.” The duke of | his mind. The election being over, the 
Hamilton, however, before he gave his | duke of Queensberry entered the following 
vote, entered a general protest against the | Protest, which was subscribed by the same 
electing the 16 peers upon the court list; peers, who had signed that of the duke of 
all whom he particularly named in his pro- | Hamilton. ! 
test, which was founded upon his having | ‘ In my own name, and in the name of 
strong grounds to believe, ‘* That the | such of the peers of Scotland, as shall ad- 

rs, who were to vote at the election, | here to me, I do protest that the pretended 

d not all of them been left at liberty to | election of his grace the duke of Athol, 
make a free choice of such peers, as they | his grace the duke of Buccleugh, &c. to 
should judge most proper to represent the | represent the peerage of Scotland, is void 
peerage of Scotland. But that a list of 16 | and null, for these, among other reasons ; 
peers had been named by the minister, and ‘‘ That it appears, from the several cir-_ 
sent down by his agent, to be chosen, and ; cumstances, which have preceded and at- 
that undue influence had been used with ; tended this election, that this list hath been 

many of the peers of Scotland, to vote for named by the minister, and sent down b 
the said list; therefore, continues the pro- | his agent, without, regard to the real opi- 
test, that in case it shall appear in the , nion and sentiments of the peers, and that 
course of this election, that the list voted, | several of them have been tied down either 
ts,and hath been, a list so named by the ' to give their votes for this list, or to incur 
minister; and that undue means have been , the displeasure of the minister. 
used to induce the peers, who are to vote | _“* That for many months past, very un- 
at this election, or any number of them, to ! due influence hath been used (as I have 
vote for such list, by promise or grant of ground to believe from what hath already 
place, pension or reward, to themselves, | passed at this meeting, and hope in proper 
or their near relations, or by threatenings | time to make farther appear) with many 
of being removed from offices, or of any | of the peers of Scotland, to engage or in- 
other kind whatever; that such election | timidate them to vote for this list, at least 
shall be held as illegal, contrary to the | such list as should be put into their hands, 
fieedom of elections, and therefore void. | by promise or grant of money, places, 
And I do hereby protest, that I shall be at | pensions, or preferments civil or military 
liberty farther to iseent from suchelection, | to themselves, or their near relations; or 
if made, and to renew my protest, and to | by threatenings, equally inconsistent with 
ofer my reasons and objections against | the freedom of elections. -- 
the same in a more particular manner. ‘© That I am rather induced to believe 

——( nares ) Hamilton, Queensberry, | that such undue influence hath been used, 

ontrose, Roxburgh, Tweedale, | because of the many notorious instances 
Rothes, Buchan, Strathmore, Had- | that have occurred of undue practices, with 
dington, Kincardine, Aberdeen, | respect to the elections of the commoners, 
Dundonald, Marchmont, Stair, | by promise or grant of places, civil or mi- 
Glasgow, Rosberrie, Salton, El- | litary, and offers of grants of great sums of 

___phinstone, Napier, Blantyre.” money to influence voters both in counties 

To this protest was added a single De- | and boroughs, such as hath not been heard 
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of at any time before, by known agents of 
ihe minister, and liberties that have been 
taken by returning officers, in open vio- 


_ lation of the laws; the consequences of 


which must be too plain, as tending en- 
tirely to the destruction of the freedom of 
elections, the ruin of our constitution, the 
sapping the very foundation of parliaments, 
and rendering them entirely dependent not 
only upon the crown, but every assuming 
minister, 

‘“‘ For these reasons I do protest, that 
the present pretended election of the 
aforesaid sixteen peers, to wit, his grace 
the duke of Athol, his grace the duke of 
Buccleugh, &c. is void; and that the elec- 
tion of such sixteen peers as have the 
greater number of votes, setting aside the 
above list named by the minister, is the 
only fair and free election, and they alone 
are intitled to represent the peerage of 
Scotland in the ensuing parliament: and I 
do protest, for my part, that I have given 
my vote for the list, for which I have voted 
in consequence of my free choice, without 
any undue influence used from me; and 
that I have endeavoured to use no undue 
influence upon any peer whatsoever to 
concur with me in that choice: and re- 
se you, Mr. James Justice and Mr. 

ohn Murray, clerks of session officiating 
at the said election, to extract from the 
minutes of election, and deliver to me a 
certificate of such sixteen peers as have 
the greatest number of votes, setting aside 
the above list named by the minister.” 
Signed, Queensberry, &c. as in the pre- 
ceding protest. | 

When the earl of Kincardine signed this 
Protest, he reserved to himself a power of 
making any farther declarations of matters 
within his own knowledge, when called 
wpon by any proper court or authority. 

The list on which the minority fell was 
as follows, viz. dukes of Hamilton, Mon- 
trose, Queensberry, Roxburgh, marquis 
of Tweedale, earls of Stair, Marchmont, 
Rothes, Haddington, Caithness, Buchan, 
Aberdeen, Dundonald, Strathmore, Glas- 
gow, and lord Elphinstone. 

The election of Stanislaus to the crown 
of Poland, proved but a short gleam of 
hope to that prince. The Russian army 
advanced with rapidity on one side, as the 
Saxons did on the other side, of Poland, in 
favour of king Augustus, till at last Stavis- 
Jaus was obliged to retire to Dantzick, 
which had declared, that it would stand by: 
him to the last extremity. This gave the 
party of king Augustus leisure to proceed 
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to a new election; and on the 17th of Ja- 
nuary that prince was crowned at Cracow 
with the usual solemnity, while the Russian 
general, after possessing himself of ‘Thorn, 
advanced against Dantzick, and ‘made 
himself master of sume of the most im- 

ortant poe in its neighbourhood. ‘The 

antzickers at first put on an air of reso- 
lution; but finding the town untenable, 
and Stanislaus perceiving that his presence 
must expose then to the greatest calami- 
ties, he formed a secret resolution of re- 
tiring. Both he and the inhabitants,‘ how- 
ever, had great expectations from the as- 
sistance promised them by France, and 
were in hopes that the king of Prussia 
would declare in their favour. But they 
were disappointed in all: for though some 
French troops did arrive to their assist- 
ance, they could not prevent a great part 
of Dantzick being reduced to ashes by 
the Russtan artillery. All that his Prussiam 
majesty could do was to make some faint 
offers of mediation with the Czarina, which 
were rejected. The French succours were 
no more than 3,000; and having made a 
fruitless attempt against the Russians, 
king Stanislaus seeing his affairs desperate, 
made his escape in a wonderful manner out 
of Dantzick, which was compelled imme- 
diately to admit the Russian troops and 
recognize the right of king Augustus, to- 
gether with all the Polish noblemen whe 
were there, and who had followed the for- 
tune of king Stanislaus. 

In Germany the French met with great 
success, but received an irreparable loss 
by the death of the marshal duke de Ber- 
wick, who was killed in the trenches which 
he had opened before Philipsburgh upon 
the 26th of April. The great prince Eugene 
arrived on the Rhine, to take upon him 
the command of the imperial army there; 
but he found matters in such disorder, 
that he could only act upon the defensive 
avainst marshal d’Asfeldt, who succeeded. 
the duke de Berwick in the command of 
the Trench army, and obliged Philips- 
burgh at last to surrender; while prince 
Eugene found himself so far inferior to the 
French in numbers, that he could give it 
no relicf. But this was the principal event 
of the war upon the Rhine this year; for 
soon after both armies broke up, and went 
mto winter quarters. 

But in Italy, the campaign was hot and 
bloody. The French, after taking the 
castle of Milan, and reducing many other 
forts, entered the Modeneze, while Don 
Carlos, at the head of his own and his fa- 
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ther’s forces, took possession of Naples, of 
which his Catholic Majesty declared him 
King, and laid siege to Gaeta and Capua. 
The imperialists in Italy were commanded 
by count Mercl, a brave but rash general. 
The Spaniards were commanded by the 
count de Montimar, a general likewise of 
great abilities. who gained many advan- 
tages over the imperialists, particularly at 
Bitonto, where he routed them with great 
slaughter. On the29th of June wasfought 
the battle of Parma, in which the count de 
Merci obstinately attacking the French, 
was himself killed, with several general of- 
ficers and some thousands of the imperial- 
ists, who were obliged to retire in great 
disorder. The loss of the French, who 
were commanded by marshal de Coigny, 
was little.inferior, and the prince of Wur- 
tenburgh, upon the death of Merci, took 
upon him the command of the imperialists. 
This battle was followed by the surrender 
of the strong fortress of Gaeta to Don 
Carlos. ‘rhe imperialists, however, to- 
wards the close of the campaign, surprized 
marshal de Broglio, a French general, 
who lost about 2,000 of his men, killed or 
taken prisohers. But both sides claimed 
the honour of the victory: nor was there 
ever a war carried on with more bloodshed 
than that in Italy this year between the 
imperialists and the allies, the kings of 
Spain, France and Sardinia. It was owing 
to the last that affairs went so prosperous! 
this year for the allies in Italy. The French 
court had appointed the marshal de Vil- 
lar3 to command the troops in Italy. That 
general had outlived all his great qualities 
but his enterprizing courage; and his Sar- 
dinian Majesty had the address to get him 
recalled, and the marshals Broglio and 
Coigni sent in his room, without giving 
umbrage either to him or his court. After 
this, the most prosperous events of the 
war for the allies were planned by the king 
of Sardinia; and all the kingdom of Na- 
ples submitting to Don Carlos, he prepared 
towards the end ofthe campaign, to at- 
tack Sicily, where some Spanish troops had 
already Jended. Notwithstanding this, 
while all Europe imagined that both armics 
were about going into winter quarters, the 
imperial court sent orders to their pee 
Konigsegg and Wallis, to keep the field, 
which they did with 40,000 men, and ob- 
tained several advantages over the allies, 
who must have been totally ruined had it 
not been for the wisdom and courage of 
the king of Sardinia, who obliged them to 
retreat again beyond: the Po and the 
Oglio. 
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In themean while, Great Britain was en- 
joying all the comforts of protected com- 
merce and a respectable neutrality. The 
state of affairs in the rest of Europe, notwith- 
standing all the clamour at home, gave 
her great dignity in the eyes of all na- 
tions and potentates. Inthe beginning of 
this year, her fleet consisted of about fifty 


. ships of the line of battle-with a proportion 


of frigates and small ships, all at sea, 
or ready to put to sea, and commanded 
by sir John Norris, one of the ablest, 
though not of the most successful, admirals 
that ever England had. The great con- 
fidence which the parliament had reposed 
in his Majesty, added to the figure which 
England then made; and the states of 
Holland having come to a resolution to 
augment theirtorces by sca and land, the 
Hague became the seat of negotiation, 
where all parties submitted their interests 
to the decision of his Britannic’ Majesty. 
The obstinacy of the imperial court ren- 
dered those interests for along time in- 
compatible. But about the beginning of 
October, some hints of accommodation 
pve to perspire. One was, that the 
duke of Lorrain should tharry the em- 
peror’s daughter, which accordingly took 
place: but soon after matters begun to 
wear a more. favourable aspect, and the 
hopes of a negotiation were so far ad- 
vanced, that the following Paper was com- 
municated by the neutral powers to the 
French and Imperial ambassadors by way 
of trial. 

‘‘ Whether the emperor and France 
would be content that don Carlos remain 
king of Naples and Sicily, on condition of 
giving the House of Austria, Parma, and 
Placentia, with a part of Milan and the 
succession to Tuscany, as an equivalent? 
Whether king Stanislaus, preserving hie 
regal titles, will be satisfied to be made 
duke of Lorrain, and that dutchy erected 
into an electorate? The duke of Lorrain 
to marry the eldest archduchess, to be 
declared king of the Romans, and to have 
Parma and Placentia immediately, and 
Tuscany after the death of the great duke? 
Or in case this second article is rejected, 
whether Poland shall not be divided be- 
tween Stanislaus and Augustus, the longest 
liver to take the whole?” . 

Early in the spring, a ficet of twenty 
sail of the line were in the Downs, and 
eight regiments were ordered over from 
Ireland to England. It is certain, that 
these precautions this year preserved the 


public tranquillity in England. The king 
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of Sardinia was the only power of the allies 
who wassincere in his professions of triend- 
ship for Great Britain. Though the prime 
minister of Spain, who was lately dead, 
had, upon his death-bed, recommended to 
his master the continuance of a peace with 
England as the most valuable legacy he 
could leave him, yet the bigotry of 
that court paid but very little regard to 
his advice. The eldest son of the Pre- 
tender was suffered to serve with particular 
marks of distinction in the army of Don 
Carlos, who gave no obscure hints that he 
would, whenever it was in his power, fa- 
vour the pretensions of his family. The 
French, about the same time, published a 
severe edict to compel all British sub- 
jects either to leave that kingdom, or inlist 
_ 1n their armies. The earl of Walgrave, 

the British minister, presented a memorial 
on that head to the French court; who 
explained themselves by saying, that.they 
meant that their edict should take place, 
_ only against British and Irish vagabonds, 
and those who have no visible means of sub- 
sistance or settled place of abode. 

In June this year, the lord Forbes waited 
upon his Majesty at Kensington from 
Russia, where a treaty of commerce had 
been concluded with the Czarina greatly 
to the advantage of the British nation, and 
he had been honoured by her with par- 
ticular marks of esteem and confidence. 

On the 13th of June, the day appointed 
by proclamation for the writs for members 
of the new parliament to be returnable, 
many members of the House of Commons 
attended at the House of Peers, where by 
his Majesty’s command a writ was read 
for prodroguing the parliament to the 16th 
of July, and from thence, by various pro- 
rogations, it was deli ‘eee to the 14th of 
January, 1735, when they sat for the dis- 
patch of business.* | 


- FIRST SESSION 
| OF THE 
EIGHTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Meeting of the New Parliament.] Jan. 


14, 1735. "This day the New Parliament | 


met at Westminster. The King being 
seated on the throne, adorned with his 


* Tindal. 


Meeting of the New Parliament. 
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crown and regal ornaments, and attended 
with his officers of state; the prince of 
Wales, in his robes, sitting in his place on 
his Majesty’s right hand; the Lords being 
likewise in their robes; commanded the 
gentleman usher of the black rod, to let 
the Commons know, It is his Majesty’s 
pleasure, that they attend him immediately 
in this House. 

ho being come: the Lord Chancellor 


said 


«© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ His Majesty hath commanded me to 
let you know, That he is not pleased to de- 
clare his reasons for calling this parliament, 
till there be a Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 

<< And therefore it is his Majesty’s plea- - 
sure, that you gentlemen, of the House of 
Comnions, immediately repair to the place 
where the Commons usually sit, and there 
choose a fit person to be your Speaker ; 
and that you present him whom you so 
choose to his Majesty, here, for his royal 
approbation, on inet the 23d of this 
month, at two of the clock.” 

Then his Majesty was pleased to retire ; 
and the Commons withdrew. 


List of the ‘House of Commons.] The 
following is a List of the Members of the 
House of Commons: = si, 


A List or THE House or Commons 
IN THE EIGHTH PARLIAMENT OF 
Great BRITAIN, WHICH MBT AT 
WESTMINSTER, JANUARY 14, 1735. 


Beprorpsuire.—Sir Rowland Alston. Jobn - 
Spencer ; Made his election fur Woodstock. | 
Sir Roger Burgoyne. 
Bedford.—Samuel Ongley. Sir J. Van. Sam- 
broke ; Died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 18, 


1740. 
Sir Boteler Chernocke. 


BERKsHIRE.—William Archer; Died, a new 
writ ordered, Nov. 15, 1739. 
Winch. Howard Packer. Penyston Pow- 
ney ; Vcrdurer of Windsor forest. 


Windsur.—Lord Vere Beauclerk ; Made a lord 
of the Admiralty, and a new writ being or- 
dered, March 2, 1738, he was re-elected. 

Lord Sidney Beauclerk ; Made vice cham- 
berlain of his Majesty’s household, anda 
new writ being ordered, April 23, 1740, he 
was re-elected. 

Richard Oldfield, and Lord Vere Beau- 
clerk ; A double return; the latter was de- 
clared duly elected. 
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Reuding.—Harry Grey ; Dicd, a new -wnit or- 
dered, Nov. 18, 1740. 
Richard Pottenger ; Madea Welsh judge, 
and a new writ being ordered, May 15, 
1735, he was re-elected ; and died, anda 
new writ ordered, Nov. 28, 1739. 
William Strode; Not duly elected. 
Jobn Blagrave. John Dodd. 
Walling ford.—William Hucks ; Died, a new 
writ ordered, Dec. 5, 1740. 
Thomas Tower. Joseph Townshend. 
Abingdon.—Robert Hucks. 


Bocks.—Sir Wm. Stanhope. Sir Thomas Lee. 


Buckingham.—G. Chamberlayne; Changed 
his name to Denton. 
Richard Grenville ; Son of the former. 
Chipping Wicomb.—Edmund Waller; Made 
his election for Marlow. 
Harry Waller. Sir Charles Vernon. 
Aylesbury.—Christopher Tower. Sir George 
Champion. 
Agmondeshum.—Thomas Lutwych ; Died, a 
new writ ordered, Feb. 11, 1735. 
Henry Marshall. ‘Thomas Gore. 


Wendover —John Hampden; Made commis- 
sary of his Majesty’s stores of war, and pro- 
visions for his Majesty’s forces at Gibraltar ; 
and a new writ being ordered, May 15, 
1735, he was re-elected. 

‘ Johu Boteler; Not duly elected, a new 
writ ordered, April 17, 1735. 
James visc. Limerick. 

Great- Marlow. —Sir Thomas Hoby. Ed- 

mund Waller. : 


Campriocesuire.—Henry Bromley ; Created 
lord Montfort, at the expiration of this par- 
hament. 

Samuel Shepherd. 

Univ. of Cambridge.—Edward Finch. Tho- 
mas Townshend. 

. Lown of Cambridge.—Sir John Hynd Cotton. 

Tho. Sclater Bacon ; Died, a new writ order- 

ed, Feb. 1, 1737. 

Gilbert Affleck. 


Cursume. — Charles Cholmondeley. John 
Crew, jun. 


Chester.—Sir Robert Grosvenor. 
Bunbary. 


Sir Charles 


CornwaLt.—Sir Jobn St. Aubin. Sir William, 


Carew. 


Launceston.—John King; Succeeded his fa- 
ther as lord King; and sir William Irby, 
petitioner against him, was voted duly 
elected. 

Sir William Morice. Sir William Irby ; 
Chamberlain to the Princess of Wales. 


Leskard.— George Dennis ; Comptreller of the 
lotteries. Died, a new writ ordered, March 
17, 1740. 

Richard Elliot; Auditor-general to the 
Prince of Wales, 
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Charles Trelawney. Richard Elliot; Ree 
ceiver-general to the Prince of Wales. 
Lestwithiel.—Richard Edgecumbe ; Joint vice 
treasurer and paymaster of Ireland, now lord 
Edgecumbe. 
hilip Lloyde ; Died, a new writ ordered, 
March 21, 1735. 
' Mat. Ducie Moreton ; Succeeded his fa- 
ther as lord Ducie; a new writ orderéd, 
May 12, 1735. 
Sir John Crosse. — , 
Truro. —Itobert Trefasis. Kelland Courte- 
nay. 


Bodmin.—Jobn Laroche. Sir John Heath- 


cote. 
Helston.—Jobn Evelyn. John Harris. | 
Saltash.—John viscount Glenorchy. Thomas 
Corbet. 
Camelford.—Sir Thomas Lyttelton ; A lord of 
the Admiralty. 
James Cholmondeley ; Lieutenant-col. 
of the Horse-guards, and gove:nor of Ches- 
ter Castle. 


West Looe.—John Willes; Made lord chief ' 
justice of the court of Common Pleas: a new 
writ ordered, Feb. 1, 1737. 

Edward Trelawney ; Seat vacated, being 
at the time of his election a commissioner of 
the Customs. - 

John Strange ; Solicitor- general. 

John Owen. 

Grampound.—Philip Hawkins; Died, a new 
writ ordered, Feb.’1, 1739. 

Thomas Hales; Clerk of the board of 
green-cloth. 

Thomas Trefusis; Captain of a man of 
war, alterwards a commissioner of the Navy. 

Eust Looe.—Edward Trelawney ; His seat va- 
cated, being at the time of his election, a 
commissioner of the Customs. 

Charles Longueville. Samuel Holden 5 
Died, a new wnt ordered, Nov. 18, 1740. 

Henry Legge; Commissioner of the 
Navy. 


‘Penryn.—Sir Richard Mill. John Clavering. 


Tregony —John Goddard ; Died, a new writ 
ordered, Feb. 1, 1737. 

Henry Penton. Sir Robert Cowan; 
Died, a new writ ordered, Feb. 23, 1737. 

Joseph Gulston; Deputy-ranger of En- 
field chace; died, a pew writ ordered, Jan. 
20, 1742. 

Bossiney.—Henry vise. Palmerston ; Remem- 

brancer of the court of Exchequer ip Ireland. | 
Townshend Andrews; Deputy-paymas- 
ter of the Forces ; died, a new writ ordered, 
May 13, 1737. 
Peregrine Powlett. 

St. Ives.—Sir Robert Rich ; Colonel of a regi- 
ment of Dragoons, groom of the Bedcham- 
ber to his Majesty, and major- yeneral. 

Ww. Mackworth Praed. 


Fowey.—Jonathan Rashleigh. Jobn Hedges . 
Died, a new writ ordered, June 31, 1737. 
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Wilham Wardour, 


Si. Germains.—Charles lord Baltimore ; Lord 
of the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales. 
Charles Montagu. 


St. Michael. Robert Orde. Thomas Watts. 


Newpot.—Thomas Herbert ; Colonel in the 
first regiment of Foot-guards; died, a new 
writ ordered, Jan. 8, 1740. 

Sir John Molesworth. Nicholas Herbert. 


St. Maws.—Henry Vane. Richard Plumer; 
Made a commissioner of trade and planta- 
tious: anda new writ being ordered, May 
14, 1735, he was re-elected. 


Kellington.—Isaac Leheup. Thomas Cople- 
stone. 


CumBertann.—Sir James Lowther; Vice ad- 
tniral of this county. 

Sir Joseph Pennington ; Comptroller of 
the Excise cash. 

Carlisie.—Charles Howard; Aid-de-camp to 
his Majesty. | 

John Hylton. 

Cockermouth.—William Finch. Sir Wilfred 
Lawson ; Died, a new writ ordered, Jan. 24, 
1738. . 

Eldred Curwen. 


Denrbysuire.—Lord Charles Cavendish ; Lord 
of the Bedchamber to the Prince, and bro- 
ther to the duke of Devonshire. 

Su Nathaniel Curzon. 


Derby. — Lord James Cavendish. Charles 
Stanhope; Died, a new writ ordered, March 
2, 1736. 
John Stanhope. 
‘Devonsutre.—Sir Will. Courtenay ; Died, a 
new writ ordered, Jan. 15, 1736. 
Henry Rolle. Jobn Bamfylde. 


Excter.—John King ; Succeeded his father as 
lord King ; a new writ ordered, Feb. 11, 
1735. 

Thomas Balle. Sir Heary Northcote. 

Lotncss.—Sir Charles Willes. Joseph Dan- 
vers. 


Plymouth.—Arthar Stert ; A commissioner for 
settling the merchants’ losses with Spain. 
Robert Byng ; Made governor of Barba- 
does; a new writ ordered, May 22, 1739. 
John Rogers ; Not duly elected. 
Charles Vanbrugh ; Captain in the Navy ; 
died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 18, 1740. 
Lord Henry Beauclerk. 


Oakhampton.—W.. Northmore ; Died, a new 
writ ordered, March 21, 1735. 
Thomas Pitt. George Lyttelton ; Secre- 
tary tothe Prince of Wales. 


Barnstaple.—Sir John Chichester; Died, a 
new writ ordered, Nov. 18, 1740. 
Theophilus Fortescue. John Basset. 


Plympton.— Thomas Clutterbuck. Richard 


. Edgecumbe ; Made his election for Leat- 
Withiel, 
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Thomas Walker ; Surveyor of the crown 
lands. 


Honiton.—Sir W. Yonge ; Made secretary at 
war, and a new writ being ordered, May 
9, 1735, he was re-elected. 

William Courtenay. 


Tavistock.—Charles Fane; Son to lord Fane, 
and envoy to the court of Florence. 
Sidney Meadows. 


Ashburton.—Sir W. Yonge; Made his elee- 
tion for Honiton. 
Roger Tuckfield; Died, a new writ or- 
' dered, April 4, 1739. 
Thomas Bladen, Joseph Taylor. 


Durtmouth.—George Treby ; Made a lord of 
the Treasury ; and a new writ being ordered, 
Nov. 18, 1740, he was re-elected. 

Walter Cary; Blade one of the clerks 
comptrollers of his Majesty’s household ; 

- and a new writ being ordered, May 16, 1738, 
he was re-elected. 


Berealston.—Sir F. Henry Drake; Died, a 
new writ ordered, Feb. 8, 1740. 

John Bristow; Deputy-governor of the 
South Sea Company. | 
Samuel Heathcote. 

Tiverton.—Arthur Arscot. Dudley Ryder; 
His Majesty’s solicitor-general, made attor- 
ney-general; and a new writ being ordered, 
Feb. 1, 1737, he was re-elected. 


Dorsetsuire.—Edm. Mort. Pleydell. George 


Chafiin. 


Poole.—George Trenchard. Thomas Wynd- 
ham. 


Dorchester.—John Brown; Made one of his 
Majesty’s counsel at law; and a new wnit 
being ordered, March 4, 1729, he was re- 
elected. 

William Chapple; Made a judge of the 
King’s-bench ; a new writ ordered, June 17, 
1737. : 

Robert Brown. 

Lyme-Regis. — Henry Holt Henley. John 
Scrope. 

Weymouth, and Melcombe- Regis. —' Thomas 

earse. George Doddington. G. B. Dod- 
ae ; Made his election for Bridgewater. 

Iward Tucker ; Made supervisor of his 
Majesty’s Quarries in the island of Portland ; 
anew writ ordered, Feb. 28, 1737. 
John Tucker. John Olmius. 


Bridport.—William Bowles ; South Sea direc- 


tor. 
Solomon Ashley ; Governor of the York- 
buildings company. ’ 
Shaftesbury.—Jacob Banks ; Died, anew writ 
ordered, March 1, 1738. 
Philip Bennet ; Not duly elected, but re- 
chosen on the death of Mr. Banks. 
Stephen Fox. 7 
Warcham.—Henry Drax. Jolin Pitt. 


Corfe-Castle.—Jobn Bond. John Banks. 
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Dosuam County. — George Bowes. John Rochester.—David Polhill. Nicholas Had: 


Hedworth. 
Durham.—Henry Lambton. . John Shaftoe. 


Essex.—Thomas Bramston. Sir Robt. Abdy. 


Calchester.—Isaac Lem. Rebow ; Died, a new 
writ ordered, Feb. 27, 1735. 
Matthew Martin. Jacob Houblon. 


Malden.—Henry Parsons ; Died, a new writ 
ordered, Jan. 8, 1740. 
Martin Bladen ; A commissioner of trade 
and plantations. 
Benjamin Keene. ; 
Harwich.—Carteret Leathes. Charles Stan- 
hope. 
GLoucesTersume.—Thomas Chester. Benja- 
min Bathurst. 
Gloucester.—John Selwyn ; Treasurer to the 
Queen. 
Benjamin Bathurst. 


Cirencester—Thomas Master. Will. Wode- 
house; Chosen also for Norfolk. Died, 
new writ ordered, April 9, 1735. 

Henry Bathurst. 

Texksbury—Thomas viscount Gage. Robert 

Tracy ; Trustee for Georgia. 


Heaerorpsuire.— Edward Harley. Velters 
Cornwall. 

Hereford.— Thomas Foley, jun. Sir John 

Morgan. . 

Leominster. — Sir George Caswall. 
Harley. 


Weobly.—Sir John Buckworth. John Birch ; 
Died, and voted not duly elected. 
James Cornewall. 


Heetrorpsnire.—Sir T. 8. Sebright; Died, a 
new writ ordered, April 19, 1736. 
William Plumer. Charles Cesar; Died, 
but no new writ issued. 


Robert 


St. Albans.—Sir Thomas Ashton. Thomas 
Ashby. . 

Hertford.—Sir Thomas Clerke. Nathaniel 
Brassey. : 


Huwrmcponsmre. — Lord Robert Montagu ; 
Vice-chamberlain to the Queen, succeeded 
his brother as duke of Manchester; a new 
writ ordered, Nov. 15, 1739. | 

Robert Piggot. Charles Clarke. 


Huntingdon.—Roger Handaside ; Colonel of 
a regiment of foot, and governor of Fort- 
Philip ia Minorea. 

ward Montagu. 

Kent.—William visc. Vane; Died, a new 
writ ordered, Feb. 11, 1735. 

Sir Edward Dering. Sir Christ. Powell. 


Conterbury.—Sir Will. Hardres; Not duly 
elected. 
Sir Thomas Hales. Thomas Brodnax ; 
Changed his name first to May, and after- 
wards to Knight. 


dock. 

Muidstone. — W. Horsman. Turner. John 
Finch ; Died, a new writ ordered, Jan. 8, 
1740. 

Queenborough.—Richard Evans; Captain of 
Dragoons, and lieutenant-governor of Sheer- : 
ness. 

Sir George Saunders. Richard Evans. 

Sir George Saunders; Commissioner of 
the Navy, died, a new wnit ordered, Feb. 
14, 1735. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton ; A lord of the 
Admiralty, afterwards cofferer to the Prince 
of Wales, and surveyor-general of the Duchy 
of Cornwall. . 


LancasHireE.—Sir Edward Stanley ; Succeed- 
ed to the title of earl of Derby ; a new writ 
ordered, April 14, 1736. 

Richard Shuttleworth. Peter Bold. 


Preston.—Sir Henry Hoghton ; Judge-advo- 


cate. 
Nicholas Fazakerley. ] 


Lancaster.—Sir Thomas Lowther. Robert 
Fenwick ; King’s serjeant and attorney-go- 
neral for the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Newton.—Legh Master. William Shippen. 


Wigan.—Sir Roger Bradshaigh. James earl 
of Barrymore. 


Clithero.—William Curzon. Thomas Laster. 


Liverpool_—Thomas Brereton. Richard Gil- 
dart. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. — Edward Smith. Ambrose 
Philips ; Died, a new writ ordered, Jan. 24, 
1738. 

Harry lord Grey ; Succeeded his father 
as earl of Stamford, a new wnit ordered, Nov. 
27, 1739. 

Heneage lord Guernsey. 


Leicester —Sir Geo. Beaumont; Died, a new 
writ ordered, April 14, 1737. — 

George Wrighte. James Wigley. 

Lrnco.tnsprke.—Sir T. L. Saunderson; Trea- 
surer to the Prince of Wales, succeeded bis. 
brother as earl of Scarborough ; a new writ 
ordered, Feb. 6, 1740. 

Robert Vyner. Thomas Whichcste. 

Lincoln.—Charles Monson; Vice-chamber- 
lain to the Queen. . 

Coningsby Sibthorpe. go 

Boston.—Albemarle Bertie; Fifth brother to 
Robert duke of Ancaster. 

Richard Fydell. 

Great Grimsby.—Robert Knight ; Son of Ro- 
bert Knight, esq. cashier of the South Sea 
company, afterwards lord Luxborough, and 
member for Castle-rising. 

Sir Robert Sutton. 

Stamford.—William Noel; Made one of his 
Majesty’s counsel at law, and a new writ 
being ordered, Feb. 6, 1738, he was re~ 
elected. - 

John Proby. 


- Norrorx.——Sir Edmund Bacon. 
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Grantham.—John visc. Tyrconnel. Sir M. 
Newton. 


Mivpcesex.—Wiltiam Pulteney. Sir Francis 
Child ; Died, anew writ ordered, April 29, 
1740. 

, Sir Hugh Smithson. 


Westminster.—Sir Charles Wacer; First lord 
of the Admiralty. 
William lord Sundon. 


London.—Sir John Barnard. Micajah Perry. 
Humphry Parsons; A second time lord 
mayor of London ; died in his mayoralty, 
1741, ao new writ issued. 

Robert Willimot. 


Monmoutusarrg. — Thomas Morgan; Lord- 
- Keutenant of this county. 7 
John Hanbury ; South Sea director ; died, 
a new writ ordered, Feb. 11, 1735. _ 
C. Hanbury Williams; Made paymaster 
Of his Majesty’s marine regiments; and a 
new writ being ordered, Dec. 4, 1739, he 
was re-elected. 


Monmouth.—Lord Charles Noel Somerset. 
William 
Wodehouse ; Died, a new writ ordered, Mar. 
$,1787. . | 

Armine Wodehouse. 


Norwich.— Waller Bacon ; Died, a new writ 
ordered, Feb. 11, 1735. 

Horatio Walpole ; Cofferer, auditor of the 
Plantations, and ambassador-extraordinary 
to the States General. 

Thomas Vere. 

Lynn- Regis.—Sir C. Turner; Died, a new 
writ ordered, Fel 1, 1739. 

Sir Robert Walpole. Sir John Turner ; 
nephew of sir Charles, who died in Noy, 

' 1738, and son of sir John, who died in Jan. 

~ following. 

Great Yarmouth—Wm. Townshend; Died, 
a new writ ordered, Feb. 7, 1738. 

Edward Walpole ; Joint secrétary of the 
‘Treasury, clerk of the Pells in his Majesty’s 
Exchequer, and master of the Pleas in the 

: Pipe oftice. 
Roger Townshend. . 
Thetford.—Sir Edmund Bacon ; Died, a ne 
*. writ ordered, Feb. 1, 1739. 
Charles Fitzroy. Lord Augustus Fitzroy. 


Castle-rising,— Thomas Hanmer; Died, a 
new wnit ordered, April 5, 1737. 
Charles Charchill; Groom of the Bed- 
cree to his Majesty, and a major-gene- 
William vise. Andover. . 
NorTHampronsnme. — Sir Justinian Isham ; 
Died, a new writ ordered, March 14, 1737. 
Thomas Cartwright. Sir Edmund Isham. 
City of Peterborough.——Edward Wortley. 
Armated Parker. 


Town of Huntingdon.—Gee. Compton. Will. 
Wiumer. 
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Bruckley.—Sir Paul Methuen. George Lee. 
Higham Ferrers.—John Finch. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. Ralph Jenison; Made 
master of his Majesty’s buck-hounds ; and 
a new writ being ordered, June 20, 1737, he 
was re-elected. 
Sir William Middleton. 


Newcastle upon Tyne.—W alter Blacket ; Eldest 
son of sir William Calverley, bart. married 
the heiress of sir William Blacket, bart. and 

* took his sirname. 


Nicholas Fenwick, 
Morpeth.—Henry visc. Morpeth ; Succeeded 


his father as earl of Carlisle; a new writ or- 
dered, May 9, 1738. 
Sir Henry Liddell. Henry Furnese. 


Berwick upon Tweed.—UHugh lord Polwarth; 
Succeeded his father as earl of Marchmont ; 
anew writ ordered, Mar. 6, 1740. 

George Liddell; Died; a. new writ or- 
dered, March 6, 1740. 

W. Wildman, visc. Barrington. 

Thomas Watson. 


NoTriNGHAMSHIRE.—William Levinz, janior. — 
Thomas Bennet; Died; a new writ ordered, 
Feb. 1, 1789. 

John Mordaunt; Brother to the earl of 
Peterborough. 


Nottingham.—Borlace Warren. 
~  Jobn Plumptre. a 


East Retford.—John White 
Georgia. 
Sir Robert Clifton. 


Newark upon Trent.—James Pelham. Richard 
Sutton ; Governor of the island of Guernsey, 
and colonel of a regiment of foot; died, a 
hew writ ordered, Jan. 24, 1738. 

Lord William Manners. 


Qxon.—Sir Wm. Stapleton ; Died, a new writ 
ordered, Jan. 18, 1740. 
Henry Perrot; Died, a new writ ordered, 
Feb. 8, 1740. ¢ 
Sir James Dashwood. Geo. Henry visc. 
Quarendon. - 


University of Oxford.—George Clark; Fellow 
of All Souls College; died, a new writ ors 
dered, Feb. 1, 1737. 

William Bromley. William Bromley ; 
Son of the former; died; a new writ or- 
dered, March 21, 1737. 

Edward Butler; Principal of Magdalen 
College. 

Oxford.—Matthew Skinner ; Serjeant at Law, 
and Recorder of. thig City, made Chief Jis- 
tice of Chester; anew writ ordered, Feb. 
1, 1739. | 

Thomas Rowney. James Herbert; Died, 

‘@ new writ ordered, Nov. 28, 1740. © 

Philip Herbert. 

Woodstuck.—John Spencer. James Dawkins. 

Banbury.—William Knollys (called) viscount 
Wallingford; Major in the Horse Guards ; 
died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 18, 1740. 


; Trustee for 


‘ 
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William Moore. 
Rortanpsairg.—James Noel. Thomas Noel. 


Surop.—Sir John Astley. Corhet Kynaston ; 
Died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 18, 1740. 
Richard Lyster. 
Shrewsbury.— William Kynaston. Sir Richard 
Corbet. 
Bridgnorth.—Thomas Whitmore. 
Grey James Grove. 
Ludlow.—Hen. Arth. Herbert. Richard Her- 
bert. . 3 
Great Wenlock.—Samuel Edwards; Died, a 
new writ ordered, Feb. 1, 1739. 
William Forrester. Brooke Forrester. 
Bishop's Castle. —Eudward Kynaston. 
Robert Moore. 


SomersETSHIRE.—Sir Wm. Wyndbam; Died, 
anew writ ordered, Nov. 18, 1740. 

T. Strangeways Horner. Thomas Prowse. 
Bristol.—Sir Abraham Elton. Tho. Coster ; 
Died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 15, 1739. 

Edward Southwell ; Principal Secretary 
of State for Treland. ; 
Bath.—Johu Codrington. George Wade. 
Wells.—George Hamilton. Thomas Edwards, 
jun.; Both not duly elected. 
William Peirs. George Speke. 


Taunton.—H. W. Berk. Portman. Francis 
Fane. 
Bridgwater.—G. B. Doddington. Thomas 


Palmer; Died, a new writ ordered, March 
24, 1735. 
Charles Wyndham. 

Minehead.—Francis Whitworth. Alexander 
Luttrell; Died, a new writ ordered, June 
16, 1737. 

Sir Wm. Codrington; Died, a new writ 
ordered, Feb. 1, 1739. 3 
Thomas Carew. 


Ilchester.—Charles Lockyer. © 
Brown. 


Milborn Port.—T. Medlycott, jun. 
Harvey. . 


et oNe lord Harry Powlett. Edward 
sle. ' ; 
Winchester. —Powlett St. John; Brother to 
the lord St. John of Bletsve. 
George Brifizes. 
Southampton.—Sir William Heathcote. An- 
thony Henley, and John Conduit; Donble 
Return ; the former voted not duly elected ; 


Sir Robert 
Michael 


the latter died, a new writ ordered, June },. 


1737. 
Thomas Lee Dummer. 


Portsmouth.—Philip Cavendish. Tho. Lewis; 

Died, a new writ ordered, Feb. 1, 1737. 
Charles Stuart; Vice-Admiral of the 

White; died, a new writ ordered, Feb. 12, 
1741. 
_ Edward Vernon; Adriral of the Squadron 
in the West Indies. 
[VOL. IX. ] 
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Yarmouth.—Lord Harry Powlett; Made his 
election for the county; a new writ ordered, 
Feb. 17, 1737, upon the petition against him. 
being withdrawn. 

Paul Burrard; Died, a new writ ordered, 
Jan. 15, 1736. 

Anthony Chute. Thomas Gibson; Cashier 
of the Pay- Office. 


Petersfield.—Sir Wm. Jolliffe. Edw. Gibbon. 


Newport.—William Fortescue ; Made a Baron 
of the Exchequer; a new writ ordered, Feb. 
10, 1736. 

George-Huxley. Gustavus visc. Boyne ; 
Made a Commissiuner of his Majesty’s reve- 
nue in Ireland; anda new writ being or- 
dered, June 21, 1737, he was re-elected. 


Stockbridge-—John Montagu; Died; anew 
writ ordered, Feb. 11, 1735. 

Sir Humphry Monoux. John Berkeley. 
Newtown.—James Worsley. Thomas Holmes. 
Christ-Church.—Edward Hooper, jun. Jo- 

seph Hinxman; Died ; a new writ ordered, 
March 24, 1740. 

Charles Arm. Powlett. 

Lymington.—Sir John Cope. Maurice Bock- 
land; Colonel in the Foot Guards. 


Whitechurch.—John Selwyn, jun.; Treasurer 
to the Duke and the two Princesses. 

John Conduit; Made bis election for 
Southampton ; a new writ ordered, Apnil 10, 
1735, upon his being voted duly elected. 

Jobn Mordaunt; Colonel m the Foot 
Guards, made one of the Equerries to his 
Majesty; and a new writ being ordered, 
June 20, 1737, he was re-elected. 


Andover.—John Pollen. William Guidott. 


STAFFORDSHIRE.—Sir Walt. Wag. Bagot. 
Will, Levison Gower. 


Litchfield.—Geo. Venab. Vernon. 
Jand Hill. 

Stufford.—Thomas Foley; Died, a new writ 
ordered, Jan. 24, 1738. . 

William Chetwynd. John viscount Chet- 
wynd. 

Newcastle under Line.—Bapt. Lev. Gower. 
John Lawton; Chief Clerk of the Sureties 
in the Excise; died, a new writ ordered, 
Noy. 18, 1740. 

Randle Wilbraham. ' .. 


Tamworth.—Lord John Philip Sackville; Cap- 
tain of a Company of Foot. 

George Compton; Upon his being voted 
duly elected for Northampton, he made his 
election for that town; and new writs were. 
ordered, March 26, 1735. 

Charles Cotes, 


Surrote.—Sir Robert Kemp; Died, a new 
writ ordered, Feb. 11, 1735. 
Sir Jermyn Davers. Sir Cordell Firebrace. 
Ipswich.—Samuel Kent; Distiller to the 
‘Court. 
Vs illiam Woolaston ; Trustee for Georgia, 


[28] 
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Dunwich.—Sir George Downing. Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman ; Commissioner of Trade and 
Plantations, made Governor of Barbadoes ; 
a new writ ordered, Feb. 14, 1738. 

William Morden. 


Orford.—Richard Powys. Lewis Barlow ; 
Died, a new writ ordered, Jan. 25, 1738. 
John Cope; Colonel of a regiment of 
- dragoons in Ireland. 


Aldborough.—George Purvis; Made a Com- 
missioner of the Navy; and a new writ 
being ordered, Feb. 19, 1735, he was re- 
elected and diced; a new writ ordered, March 
94, 1741. 

William Conolly. Francis Gashry ; Com- 
missioner of the Sick and Wounded. 


Sudbury.—Edw. Stephenson. Richard Price. 


Eye.—Stephen Cornwallis. Jehn Cornwallis ; 
Equerry to the Prince of Wales. 


St. Edmundsbury.—Thomas Norton. Thomas 
Hervey; Made Surveyor of his Majesty’s 
Gardens; and a new writ being ordered, 
May 16, 1738, he was re-elected. 


Surry.—Thomas Scawen. Arthur Onslow. 
Southwark.—Tho. Inwen. Geo. Heatlicote. 


Blechingly.—Sir William Clayton. 
Kenric Clayton. 


Ryegate.—Sir Joseph Jekyll; Died; a new 
writ ordered, Feb. 7, 1739. 
James Cocks. Jolin Harvey. 
Guilford.—Richard Onslow; Succeeded his 
. father as lord Onslow ; a new writ ordered, 
Nov. 18, 1740. 
Richard Onslow, Denzil Onslow. 
Gatton.—William Newland; Died; a new 
writ ordered, May 9, 1738. 
Paul Docminiquc; Died; a new writ or- 
dered, March 27, 1735. 
George Newland; Professor of Geometry 
at Gresham College. ; 
Charles Docminique. 


Haslemere.—James Oglethorpe. Peter Bur- 
rel; Sub-Governor of the South Sea Com- 
pany. 2 

Sussex.—James Butler. Henry Pelbam. 


Chichester.—James Brudenell ; A Commis- 
sioner of Trade and Piantations, and Gioom 
of the Bedel.amber to his Majesty. 

Thomas Yates. 


Hersham.—Charles Eversfield. Uenry In- 
gram ; Made Commissary of the Stores and 
Provisions in the Island of Minorca; anda 
new writ being ordered, May 15, 1736, he 
was re-elected, and suceecded his brother as 
Viscount Ivwin in ‘scotland; a new writ or- 
dered, Feb. 1, 1737. 

Charles Tnevain. 

Midhurst.—Thomas Bootle. Bulst. Peach. 
Roight; Lied; a new writ ordered, Jan. 
93, 1736. 

Sir Hen. Peaciey ; Died; a pew writ or- 
tlered, Jan. 28, 1753. 
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Sir John Peachey. 
Lewes.—Thomas Pelham. Thomas Pelham; 
Died, a new writ ordered, Jan. 24, 1738. 
John Morley Trevor. 


New-Shoreham.—John Phillipson; Made a 
Commissioner of the Navy; and anew writ 
being ordered, May 22, 1739, he was re- 
elected. 


Thomas Frederick; Died; a new writ 
ordered, Nov. 18, 1740. 
John Frederick. 
Bramber.—Sir Harry Gough. Harry Gough. 
Steyning.—Hen. marq. of Carnarvon ; Lord of 
the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales. 
Sir Robert Fagg; Died, a new wnit or- 
dered, Nov. 18, 1740. 
Hitch Younge. 


East-Grinstead.—Charles earl of Middlesex. 
_ Edward sheaths Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to his Majesty. 


Arundel.—John Lumley ; Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to the Prince of Wales, and Colo- 
nel in the Guards; died, anew writ ordered, 
Nov. 15, 1739. - 

Sir John Shelley. Garton Orme. 


WarwicksiirE.—sSir Charles Mordaunt. 
Kdward Digby. 
Coventry.—Sir Adolph. Oughton ; Died, anew 
writ ordered, Feb. 1,1737. | 
Jolin Bird ;' Made a Commissioner of the 
Stamp-Office. 
John Neale; His election declared void. 
George earl of Euston. Jobn Neale; 
Comptroller of the Llousehold to the young 
Princesses. 
Warwitk.—Sir William Keyte; Wm. Brom- 
lev, jun. 3 Both not duly elected. 
Thomas Archer. Henry Archer, | 


WEsTMoRELAND.—Anthony Lowther. Daniel 
Wilson. 

Appleby.—Sir John Ramsden. Walter Plumer. 

Witstire.—Jobn Howe; Created lord Ched- 


worth at the end of this Parliament. 
Jobn Ivory Talbot. 


New Sarum.—Peter Bathurst. Henry Hoare; 
Banker in London. 

Welton.—Robert Werbert ; Made a Commis- 
sioner of ‘Trade and Plantations, and a new 
wtit being ordered, June 20, 1737, he was 
re-clected. - 

William lerbert; Made one of the 
Grooms of the Bedchamber to his Majesty ; 
and a uew writ being ordered, April 22, 
1740, he was re-elected. 

Downton.—Anthony Duncombe. 

Joseph Wyndham Ashe. 

Hindon.—Stephen Fox; Made his election for 
Shaitsbury. 

George Fox ; Son-in-law and heir of Jord 
Bingley. 

Henry Fox; Made Surveyor General of 
his Majesty’s works, and a new writ being 
ordercd, June 17, 1737, be was re-elected. 
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Heytesbury.—-Edward Ashe. Peirce A’court. 
Westbury.—George Evans. John Bance. 
Calne.—Walter Hungerford. Wm. Ducket. 
Devizes.—Francis Eyles. Sir Joseph Eyles ; 
Remitter for the Crown; died, a new writ 
ordered, Feb. 18, 1740. 
John Garih ; Recorder of this Borough. 
Chippenhum.—Richard Long. Rogers Hol- 
land; Made a Welsh Judge; a new writ 
ordered, June 16, 1737. 
Edward Bayntun Rolt. 
Malnesbury.—Giles Earle; Made a Lord of 
the Treasury ; and a new writ being ordered, 
June 20, 1737, he was re-elected. 

Will. Rawlinson Earle; Made Clerk of 
his Majesty’s Ordnance; and a new writ 
being ordered, Dec. 18, 1740, he was re- 
elected. 

Cricklade.—William Gore; Dicd ; anew writ 
ordered, Nov. 15, 1739. 
Sir Thomas Read. Charles Gore. 
Bedwin.—William Sloper; Deputy Cofferer 
of his Majesty’s household. 

Robert Murray ; Colonel of a regiment of 
foot, and a Briyadier-General; died, a new 
writ ordered, March 29, 1738. 

Edward Popham. 

Ludgershall.—Daniel Boone. Peter Delmé. 


Old Surum.—Thomas Pitt ; Made his election 


for Oakhampton. 
William Pitt. Robert Nedham. 


Wotton Basset.—Sir Robert Jong. Nicholas 
Robinson ; Captain of a Sloop to prevent 
Smuggling. 

Marlborough.—Francis Seymour. Edward 
Lisle; Made his election for the county of 
Southampton ; a new writ ordered, Feb. 17, 
1737. 

Jobn Crawley. 


WorcesTersuire.—Sir H. Perot Packington. 
Edmund Lechmere. ' 

Worcester.—Richard Lockwood. 

Samuel Sandys. 

Droitwich.—Edward Foley. Thomas Win- 
ningtoo; Made a Lord of the Treasury, and 
a new writ being ordered, May 19, 1736, he 
was re-elected, and made Cofferer of his 
Majesty’s Household at the expiration of 
this Parliament. 

Eversham.—William Taylor; Counsellor at 
Law, and Recorder of this Borough ; died, 
no new writ issued. 

Su John Rushout. 


Beuwdley.— William Bowles; Made his election 
for Bridport. 

Phineas Bowles; Colonel of a regiment 
of dragoons in Ireland, and a Brigadier-Ge- 
neral on the Irish establishment, afterwards 
a General. 


Yorxsume.—Cholmond. Turner. Sir Myles 
Stapylton. 
York.—Sir John Lister Kaye. Edward 
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Thompson; Made a Lord of the Admiralty 
at the end of this Parliament. 

Kingston upon Hull.—George Crowle; Made 
a Commissioner of the Navy, and a new 
writ being ordered, May 9, 1738, he was re- 
elected. | 

Henry Maister. 

Knaresborough.—Sir Henry Slingsby. Rich. 
Arundel; Made Master-worker of the Mint ; 
and a new writ being ordered, June 20, 
1737, he was re-elected. 

Scarborough.—William Thompson. Sir Wm. 
Strickland; Died, a new writ ordered, Jan. 
15, 1736. 

Thomas visc. Dupplin; Not duly elected. 
William Osbaldeston. 

Rippon —William Aislabie ; Made one of the 
Auditors of the Imprests; and a new writ 
being ordered, Jan. 24, 1738, he was re- 
elected. 

Thomas Duncombe. 


Richmond.—John York. Sir Conyers D’Arcy. 


Hedon.—Sir Fra. Boynton ; Died, a new writ 
ordered, Nov. 15, 1759. 
George Berkeley. Henry Pulteney ; 
Brigadier-General of his Majesty’s Forces. 
Boroughbridge.—James Tyrrel. 

George Gregory. 
Malton.—Sir Will. Wentworth. Henry Finch. 
Thirsk.—Sir Tho. Frankland. 

Frederick Frankland. 
Aldborough.—Henry Pelham ; Made his elec- 

tion for the county of Sussex; a new writ 
ordered, Feb. 12, 1735. 

William Jessop; Died, a new writ or- 
dered, Feb. 12, 1735. 

John Jewkes. Andrew Wilkinson. 

Beverley.—Sir Charles Hotham; Groom of 
the Bedchambcr to his Majesty, and Coloncl 
of a regiment of foot; died, a new writ or- 
dered, Jan. 24, 1738. 

Ellerker Bradshaw. Charles Pelham. 
Norihallerton.—Hen. Peirse. Leonard Smelt ; 
Died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 18, 1740. 

William Smelt. 


Pontefract.—Siv Will. Lowther. 
Jobn visc. Galway. 


CINQUE PORTS. 


Hastings.—Tho. Pelham, jun. Sir William 
Ashburnham ; Made Receiver of the Com- 
positions in his Majesty’s Office of Aliena- 
tions ; and a new writ being ordered, April 
3, 1735, be was re-elected. 

Dover.—David Papillon. Thomas Revell ; 
One of the Commissioners of the Victualling 
Office. 

Sandwich.—Josiah Burchet. Sir George Ox- 
enden. 

Hythe.—Hercules Baker ; Made Treasurer of 
Greenwich Hospital ; and a new writ bei 
ordered, March 29, 1736, he was re-elected. 
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William Glanville; Madea Commissioner | Montgomery Town.—William Corbet. 


of the Revenue in Ireland; and a new writ 
being ordered, June 20, 1737, he was re- 
elected. 


New Romney.—David Papillon; Made his 


election for Dover. 
Stephen Bisse. Sir Robert Austen. 


Rye.—Sir John Norris ; Commander in chief of 
his Majesty’s fleet, and vice-admiral of Eng- 
land. 

Phillips Gybbon. 

Winchelsea.—Robert Bristow ; Died, a new 

writ ordered, Jan. 24, 1738. Sa 
E. Hungate Beaghan ; Gentleman of the 
privy chamber to his Majesty. 

Seaford. —Sir W. Gage. . William Haye; 

de a commissioner of the Victualling Of- 
fice; and a new writ being ordered, May 16, 
1738, he was re-elected. 


WALES. 


AnctEsea.—Nicholas Bayley. _ 
Beaumaris.—Richard visc. Bulkeley ; Died, 
a new writ ordered, April 6, 1739. 
James visc. Bulkeley. 


Brecon.—John Jefferies. 

Brecon Town.—John Talbot; Made a Welsh 
judge ; and a new writ being ordered, April 
1, 1740, he was re-elected. 


Canpican.— Walter Lioyd. 
Cardigun Town,—Richard Lloyde. 


CaERMARTHEN.—Sir Nich. /Williams. 
Caermarthen ‘Town.—Arthur Bevan. 


Carnarvon.—John Griffith ; Died, a new writ 
ordered, Nov. 15, 1739. 


Carnarvon Town.—Thomas Wynne. 


Densicu.—Sir Wat. W. Wynn; Accepted the 
office of steward of his Majesty’s lordships of 
Bromfield and Yale, in the eed of Den- 
bigh, ou the death of his father, by a grant 
from queen Anne ; and a new writ being or- 
dered, Nov. 25, 1740, he was re-elected. 


Denbigh Town.—Johin Middelton. 


Funt.—Sir Thomas Mostyn. a 
flint Town.—Sir George Wynne. 


Gramoncan.—William Talbot ; Succeeded his 
father as lord Talbot, a new writ ordered, 
Feb. 24, 1737. | 

Bussy Maunsell. 


Cardiffe 1own.—Herbert Windsor ; Succced- 
ei! his father as lord Montjoy, in England, 
and viscount Windsor, in Ireland; a new 
writ ordered, Feb. 1, 1739. 

Herbert Mackworth. 


Metionera.—William Vaughan. 


Moyrcouery.—Price Devereux; Succeeded 
his father as viscount Hereford ; a new writ 
ordered, Nov. 18, 1740. 

Robert Williams. 


Pemproke.—John Campbell; Made a lord of 
the Admiralty; and a new writ being or- 
dered, May 20, 1736, be was re-elected. 

Pembroke Town.—William Owen. 


Haverford West.—Sir Erasmus Philipps. 


Rapnor.—Sir Hum. Howarth. 
New Radnor Town.—Thomas Lewis. 


SCOTLAND. 

Same or 

Aberdeen.—Sir Arthur Forbes. 

Air.—Brig. Gen. Ja. Campbell. 

Argyle.—Sir James Campbell; Made his elec- 
tion fur the shire of Stirling, upon his being 
voted duly elected; and a new writ order- 
ed, Mar. 31, 1736. 

Capt. Charles Campbell. 

Banff.—Jas. Abercrombie ; Captain of Foot, 
King’s painter in Scotland, and deputy-go- 
vernor of Stirling-castle. . 

Berwick.— Al. Hu. Campbell; Brother to the 
earl of Marchmont. — . | 

Bute and Cuithness.—Brig. Peter Campbell ; 
Lieutenant-covernor of Portsmouth. 

Clackmannan and Kinross. —James Ereskine ; 
Secretary to the Prince for Scotch affairs. 

Cromartie and Nairn.—John Campbell; Made 
his election for the county of Pembroke. 

Alexander Brodie. 

Dumfries.—Charles Areskine ; Maile lord-ad- 
vocate for Scotland; and a new writ being 
ordered, June 21, 1737, be was re-elected. 

Dunbarton.—John Campbell. 

Ed:nburgh.—Robert Dundass ; Made one of 
the senators of the college of Justice in Scot- 
land; and a new writ ordered, June 21, 
1737. 

Sir Charles Gilmour, 

Elgin.—Alexander Brodie. 

Fife.—Sir John Anstruther. 

Forfar.—Thomas Lyon ; Succeeded his bro- 
ther as earl of Strathmore; a new writ OF- 
dered, April 1, 1735. 

William Maule. 

Haddington.—JohnCockburn. 

Inver ness.—Sir James Grant. 

Kincardine.—John Falconar. 

Kircudbright.—Patrick Heron. ~ 

Lanark.—Lord William Hamilton; Died, ® 
new writ ordered, Feb, 11, 1735- 

* Sir James Hamilton. 
Linlithgow.—Alexander Hamilton. ' 
Orkney and Zetland.—Col. Robert aie se 
Peebles.—Sir Alexander Mucray, aud former 

Nasinyth; Double return ; the 

waved his return. 


Perth, Lord John Murray. 
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Renfrew.—Al. Cunninghame. Earl of Selkirk 
Ross.—Hogh Ross. repeat 
Rorburgh.—John Rutherfard, jun. Orkney 
Selkirk.—Joho Murray. Portmoré 
Stirling.—Sir James Campbell. eo 
. a 
Sutherland.—Sir James Ferguson ; Made one Lord € ah ac 


of the senators of tbe college of Justice ; a 
new writ ordered, March 30, 1736. 
Colonel James St. Clair. 
Wigtoun.—Col. William Dalrymple. | 
Edinburgh City,— Patrick Lindsay; Lord 
Provost. 


Borovcus or ss 

Kirkwall, §c.—Sir Robert Monro. 

Fortrose, §c.—Duncan Forbes; Made lord- 
Serpe of the college of Justice in Scot- 

, and a new writ ordered, June 21, 1737. 
Duncan Urquhart; Lieutenant in the 
Foot-guards. 
Elgin, §c.—William Stewart; Paymaster of 
oreign pensions, overseer of the King’s 
swaps, a principal King’s remembrancer in 
the Exchequer in Scotland. 

Aberdeen, §&c.—John Middleton ; Brigadier- 
general, governor of Holy Island, and pur- 
veyor of coals and can for the 
room, Cannongate: died, a new writ or- 

Fobn Mout i Kec ab the neginievor 
n Maule ; 0 ter 
the Sasines at Edinburgh. 

Forfar, §c——John Drummond; One of the 
comunissioners for settling commierce. 

Craill, §c.—Brig. Gen. P. Anstruther; De- 
puty governor of the Island of Minorca. 

Dysart, 5c.—Captain Thomas Leslie. 

Inver kithen, §c.—Lieut.-Col. Peter Halket. 

Glasgow, §c.—Colonel John Campbell, 

Selkirk, §c.—James Carmichael. 

Haddington, §c.—James Fall. 

Dumfries, §c.—Charles Areskine; Made his 
election for the shire of Dumfries; anew 
writ ordered, April 9, 1735. 

Sir Joho Douglas, and William Kirk- 
trick ; Double return; the former waved 
is return, and the latter was made one of 
the principal clerks of the court of Session in 
Scotland ; aud a new writ ordered, May 19, 
1738. 

_ Sir Robert Laurie. 

Wigtoun, 5c.—Captain James Stuart. 

Air, §c.—Colonel James Stuart. 


List oF THE Sixteen Peres or ScoruanD. 
Duke of Athol 


Marq. of Lothian 

‘Earl of Crawford 
Sutherland 
Morton 
Loudon 
Finlater 


Mr. Arthur Onslow rechosen Speaker.} 
The Commons being returned to their 
House, 
| Mr. Henry Arthur Herbert, burgess for 
the borough of Ludlow, addressing himself 
to the dene (who, standing up, pointed to 
him, and then sat down, ) said 

That, as the continuance, and full en- 
joyment, of all our civil and religious rights, 
were part of those blessings which distin- 
guished his Majesty’s reign over us, and 
a due and proper use of them was what 
gave his Majesty the most sensible plea- 
sure, the House was then returned from 
his royal presence to exercise one of their 
highest privileges, the free choice of # 
Speaker, an office of so great honour, 
confidence, and importance, that none 
but a person of the most consummate 
character and accomplishment should be 
thought of for it: That if the confusion, 
which he said he was then under, were 
observed, he hoped the House would attri- 
bute it to a just diffidence of himself, and 
a just awe of the greatness of the audi- 
ence, and be convinced, that he could not 
be prevailed upon to deliver his sentiments 
in public, by any other motives whatever, 
than a true zeal for the honour and service 
of the House, a desire to do justice to a 

entleman whose merits the House had 
ong had experience of, and a satisfaction 
that he proposed to himself from the ready 
compliance of the House with the motion 
he should conclude with: That if candour, 
judgment, and impartiality, in conducting 
the debates of the House, a perfect know- 
ledge of our laws and constitution, as 
well as of the business of parliament, and a 
just spirit to support that constitution, as 
well as to preserve the order, en and 
privileges, of the House, were the valuable 
and essential qualities required in & 
Speaker, he was persuaded, that no one 
could hesitate in making a proper choice: 
Then, since every gentleman must easily 
recollect with what general applause those 
great qualities were exerted, in the last 

arliament, by an honourable person whom, 
fe said, he had in his eye—That he wis 
conscious, that what he could say would 
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fall very short of what the gentleman de- 
served ; and, should he attempt to enter 
particularly upon enumerating his merits, it 
might possibly appear, thathethought others 
were bose sensible of them than he was, and 
be disagreeable to the honourable person 
himself, to whomalone, hesaid, those merits 
seem unknown.—To engage an approba- 
tion of him the more effectually, he de- 
sired the House to reflect in what manner 
he formerly rose to the chair; not, he 
said, by the violence or caprice of contend- 
ing interests; not to serve the views of 
any particular set of men : No—He said, 
his great talents and accomplishments in- 
duced the House of Commons, in the last 
parliament, to invite him to the acceptance 
of that high station ; and, as their unani- 
mous concurrence placed him there, the 
universal approbation his conduct met with 
fully justified the prudence of their 
choice ; but whatever were their first im- 
pressions, or the reasons that then pre- 
vailed in his favour, those certainly must 
now, he said, be of much greater weight 
by the proofs he had given of his abilities, 
in discharging that important trust so ma- 
nifestly to the honour of the House, and 
so agreeably to the esteem and character 
that he bore in the world.—In justice 
therefore to his conduct, and in acknow- 
Jedgement of his services, he took the li- 
berty, he said, of moving, “ That the right 
honourable Arthur Onslow, esquire, might 
take the chair as Speaker.”? Then 

The Honourable James Cholmondeley, 
burgess for the, borough of Camelford, ad- 
dressing himself likewise to the Clerk, who 
standing up, pointed to him, and then sat 
down, said, 

That the experience, that so many gen- 
tlemen present had of the great honour, 
integrity, and ability, of the honourable 
person recommended to the House upon 
this occasion, would, he hoped, excuse the 
liberty he then took, he said, of expressing 
not only his consent, but likewise his earn- 
est desire, of seeing him once more placed 
in the chair—That, if the House looked 
back upon his conduct and behaviour, as 
Speaker of the late House of Commons, 
the many proofs the House then had of 
his knowledge in parliamentary affairs, 
must naturally induce them to conclude, 
that they should still find in him the same 
unwearied diligence and attachment to 
the public business, the same steady ad- 
herence to the true interest of his country, 
and an equal zeal and vigour in supporting 
the rights and privileges of the House ; 
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and therefore, he said, he flattered himself 
that heshould meet withthe unanimous con- 
currence of the House in the nomination of 
the person proposed —That heshouldhave 
sat still, being he said, sensible, that such 
a character wanted no assistance to make 
it strike deep in the favour and opinion of 
mankind ; but that the forms of the House 
required that every motion should be first 
moved, and seconded, before it can be 
received ; in compliance to which, he 
said, he then took the liberty to second 
the motion that had been made; and, 
he flattered himself, he said, that the 
House would not be so much wanting to 
themselves to neglect or overlook a cha- 
racter of such rae Sepa merit, when 
the House was upon the choice of a person 
to so high and important a trust. 

And the House calling Mr. Onslow to 
the Chair, he stood up in his place, and 
said, 

‘¢ Mr. Hardinge ; 

«¢ T will not dissemble the satisfaction 1 
have, that any behaviour of mine, in the 
last parliament, should in the opinion of 
any gentleman here, be a recommendation 
of me to the same duty in this. And the 
kind inanner, with which my two honour- 
able friends have been pleased to represent 
me to the House, on this occasion, is an 
honour I can never think too highly of, 
nor be too thankful to them for. But as 
men, in some respects, may be the best 
judges of themselves, I kaow myself too 
al not to think it a matter of justice in 
me to say to the House, that, whatever 
my experience in this great office has been, 
as it shewed me what qualities are neces- 
sary to a due discharge of it, did but too 
well convince me, at the same time, how 
much they were wanting in the adminis- 
tration of it in the last parliament—I call 
this, Sir, a matter of justice in me to the 
House ; but it would be imprudent also in 
me not to own it, where I am sensible [ 
have too many witnesses of it. What I at 
first apprehended only, I soon and always 
felt. And, although no man ever more 
experienced, and surely no man ever stood 
more in necd of, the candour and kind in- 
dulgence of the House, I dare not, it would 
be presumption in me to hope for that 
again, which, I fear, was too much tried 
before; and, without which I know myself 
unable to do, what I know too the House 
ought to expect from him whom they place 
in this high station. It is therefore incum- 
bent on me, Sir, to desire gentlemen to 
consider of some other person for this ime 


~~ 
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portant trust, whose abilities will not want 
thehelps which mine have done, and must 
do, and who will do his duty for the ease 
of the House, in the order and dispatch of 
their business, which is the design of the 
office, and not to the fatigue and disquiet 
of the House, by too great an exercise of 
its patience.” 
- But the House again calling Mr. On- 
slow to the chair, he was taken out of 
his place by Mr. Herbert and Mr. Chol- 
mondeley, who led him from the bar of 
the House up to the chair, where, upon 
the first step, he said, 
“ Before I go any further, gentlemen 
have an opportunity to recall what they 
have done, and to suffer me to return to 
my own place, in order to their choosing 
some other person more capable of this.” 
But the members cried “* No! no !”? 
Whereupon Mr. Onslow ascended the 
upper step ; and standing there, said, 
“Since gentlemen have commanded 
me hither, Pee leave to return them my 
humblest thanks for the great honour they 
have conferred upon me; _ but, as it is to 
a painful service, which may be too much 
for me again, I hope gentlemen will per- 
mit me to lay my infirmities before his 
Majesty, and implore his leave to the 
House to make another choice, which, 
upon recollection, may be more pleasing 
to gentlemen, and more for the public 
bencfit, than what they have now done.” 
The House cried “ No! no! 
And thereupon he sat down in the 
chair; and then the mace, which before 


lay under the table, was laid upon the 
table. 


the Speaker’s Speech on being presented 
and approved of.) January 23. The King 
eing seated on the throne, adorned with 
crown and regal ornaments, and at- 
tended with his ‘uticers of state; the 
prince of Wales, in his robes, sitting in his 
lace on his Majesty’s right hand; the 
rds being also in their robes; command- 

ed the gentleman usher of the Black Rod to 
let thes Commons know, “ It is his Ma- 
at acgertalae that they attend him im- 
mediately, in this House.’”? Who being 
Come ; 


Mr. Onslow said, 


“‘May it please your most excellent 
Majesty ; | 

_ “ The Commons of Great Britain, in par- 

lament assembled, have in pursuance of 

your Majesty’s direction, and according 


His Speech on being approved. 
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to their ancient: right, proceeded to the 
election of one of their members, to be 
presented to your Majesty for their 
Speaker: and their choice, Sir, has again 
fallen upon me, for this important trust. 
An office, Sir, which almost in all times hag 
been deemed too important and difficult for 
any person to undertake, without express- 
ing his fears and dread of not pe his 
duty in it, and of the state t 1ereby receiv- 
ing detriment through his inabilities—A | 
caution, Sir, none.can use better than they 
who have experienced the difficulty; nor 
your Majesty’s power of remitting your 
Commons to another choice be better 
exercised, than where you, Sir, must have 
experienced a former insufficiency. My 
knowledge suggests the one: my fears the 
other. Both make it a matter of duty in 
me to be an humble suitor to your Ma- 
jesty, that, in grace te your faithful Com- 
mons, your Majesty will be pleased to 
send them back, to re-consider what they 
have done; and to make choice of some 
other person on this occasion, more proper 
than I am, for their service and your royal 
approbation.” Then, 


The Lord Chancellor, receiving direce 
tions from his Majesty, said, 


‘¢ Mr. Onslow ; His Majesty, having ex- 
perienced your ability and integrity in the 
execution of the important office of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
your zeal for his service and for the inte- 
rest of your country, commands me to let 
you know, that he entirely approves the 
choice the Commons have made of you to 
be their Speaker: his Majesty therefore 
is not pleased to admit your excuse; 
but allows and confirms you to be 
Speaker.” | 


Then Mr. Speaker said, 


“© Whatever diificulties, Sir, may attend 
the exccution of the office your Ma- 
jesty has now been pleased to confirm me 
in; whatever my sense may be of my in- 
ability to perform it as I ought: it is my 
duty to submit myself to your Majesty’s 
commands; and to acknowledge, with all 
gratitude, your Majesty’s grace to me, 
and the high honour I receive in this pro- 
motion; and to assure your Majesty, as I 
do, of my best endeavours to discharge this 
great trustavith impartiality and upright- 
ness of mind, as what I am sensible will best 
recommend my poor services to your 
favourable construction, and be most likely 
to induce your Majesty’s pardon on mr 
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failings and infirmities: which I humbly 
impiore of your Majesty; at least, that 
. they may be imputed only to me, and in 
no wise to your faithful Commons. And, 
that your Commons in parliament may be 
’ the better enabled to perform their duty 
to your Majesty and their country, I do, in 
their name, and in their behalf, by humble 
petition to your Majesty, lay claim to all 
their ancient Rights and Privileges; par- 
ticularly, ‘‘ That their servants and estates 
may be free from arrests and all molestation. 
That they may enjoy freedom of speech, 
for the better management of their de- 
bates; and have liberty of access to your 
royal person, when occasion shall require 
it. And, That all their proceedings may 
receive from your Majesty the iiust benign 
interpretation.” 


Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Ma- 
jesty’s further commands, said, 


“ Mr. Speaker; His Majesty is fully 
satisfied of the duty and affection of the 
House of Commons, and of their discre- 
tion and temper. His Majesty therefore 
very readily grants them all their privi- 
leges, in as ample a manner as they have at 
any time been granted or allowed by any 
of his royal predecessors.—As to what you 
have desired with regard to yourself; -his 
Majesty will always put the most favour- 
able construction upon your words and 
actions in the execution of your duty, if 
you, Sir, who are so conversant in the 
rules and usages of parliament, should 
ever stand in need of it.” 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 


sion.| Then his Majesty spake as fol- 
lows : 
«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“©The present posture of affairs in 
Europe is s0 well bnown to you all, and 
the good or bad consequences, that may 
arise, and affect us, from the war being 
extinguished, or being cavried on, are so 
obvious, that I am persuaded you are met 
together fully prepared and determined to 
discharge the great trust reposed in you at 
this critical conjuncture, in sucha manner, 
as will best contribute to the honour and 
_ Interest of my crown and people. 

“* T opened the last session of the late 
parliament by acquainting them, that as I 
was nO ways engaged, but by my Good 
Offices, in the transactions that were de- 
clared to be. the principal causes and mo- 
tives of the present war in Europe, it was ne- 
'Cegsary to use:more than ordinary prudence 
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and circumspection, and the utmost precau- 
tion, not to determine too hastily upon so 
critical and important a conjuncture; to 
examine the facts alledged on both sides, 
to wait the result of the councils of those 
powers, that are more nearly and imme- 
diately interested in the consequences of 
the war, and particularly to concert with 
the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces, who are under the same engage- 
ments with me, such measures as should 
be thought most advisable for our common 
safety, and for restoring the peace of 
Europe. 

“‘ We have accordingly proceeded in 
this great affair with the mutual confidence 
which subsists between me and the Re- 
public; and having considered together on 
one side the pressing applications made b 
the imperial court, both here and in Hol- 
land, for obtaining succours against the 
powers at war with the Emperor, and the 
repeated professions made by the Allies on 
the other side, of their sincere disposition 
to put an end to the present troubles upon 
honourable and solid tetms, I concurred in 
a resolution taken by the States General, 
to employ, without loss of time, our joimt 
and earnest instances to bring matters toa 
speedy and happy accommodation, before 
we should come to a determination upon 
the succours demanded by the Emperor. 
These instances did not at first produce 
such explicit answers from the contending 

arties, as to enable us to put immediately 
in execution our impartial and sincere de- 
sires for that purpose: resolved, however, 
to pursue so great and salutary a work, and 
to prevent our subjects from being unne- 
cessarily involved in war, we renewed the 
offer of our Good Offices in so effectual a 
manner, as to obtain an acceptation of them. 

‘© In consequence of this acceptation, 
and of our Declaration made thereupon, 
to the respective powers engaged in the 
war, no time has been lost in taking such 
measures, a8 should be most proper to 
make the best use of their good osi- 
tions for re-establishing the tranquillity of 
Europe: And I have the satisfaction to ac- 
quaint you, that things are now brought to 
so great a forwardness, that I hope in a 
short time a plan will be offered to the 


-consideration of all the parties engaged ih 


the present war, as a basis for a General 
Negotiation of Peace, in which the ho- 
nour and interests of all parties have 
been consulted, as far as the circumstances 
of time, and the present posture of affairs 
would permit. 
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‘I do not take upon me to answer for 
the success of a negotiation, where so 
many different interests are to be con- 
sidered and reconciled; but when a pro- 
ceeding isfounded upon reason, and formed 
from such lights as can be had, it had been 
inexcusable not to have attempted a work 
which may produce infinite benefits and 
advantages, and can be of no prejudice, if 
we do not suffer ourselves to be so far 
amused by hopes, that may possibly be 
afterwards disappointed, as to leave our- 
selves exposed to real dangers. 

‘«¢ I have made use of the power, which 
the late parliament intrusted me with, with 
great moderation; and I have concluded a 
Treaty with the crown of Denmark, of 
great importance in the present conjunc- 
ture. It is impossible, when all the courts 
of Europe are busy and in motion, to se- 
cure to themselves such supports as time 
and occasion may require, for me to sit 
still, and neglect opportunities, which, if 
once lost, may not onlv be irretrievable, 
but turned as greatly to our prejudice, as 
they will prove to our advantage, by being 
seasonably secured; and which, if neg- 
lected, would have been thought a just 
cause of complaint. This necessary confi- 
dence, placed in me, has given great 
weight to. my endeavours for the public 


‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

«< T have ordered the Accounts and Esti- 
mates to be prepared and laid before you, 
of such extraordinary Expences, as were 
incurred last year, and of such services, as 
I think highly necessary to be carried on 
and provided for: and whatever additional 
Charges shall be found necessary, shall be 
reduced, as soon as it can be done con- 
sistently with the common security. 

«¢ And as the Treaty with the crown of 
Denmark is attended with an expence, I 
have ordered the same tobe laid before you. 

‘‘ I make no doubt but I shall find in 
this House of Commons the same zeal, 
duty, and affection, as I have experienced 
through the whole course of my reign; and 
that you will raise the necessary Supplies 
with cheerfulness, unanimity, and dis- 

atch... 

me The sense of the nation is best to be 
learned by the Choice of their Representa- 
tives; and I am persuaded that the be- 
haviour and conduct of my faithful Com- 
mons will demonstrate, to all the world, 
the unshaken fidelity and ‘attachment of 
my good subjects to my person and go- 
vernment. = 

CVOL. [X.] 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Session. 
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«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘It is our happiness to have continued 
hitherto in a state of peace; but whilst 
many of the principal powers of Europe 
are engaged in war, the consequences must 
more or less affect us; and as the best con- 
certed measures are liable to uncertainty, 
we ought to be in a readiness, and pre- 
pared against all events; and if our Ex- 
pences are in some degree increased, to 
prevent greater, and such as if once en- 
tered into, it would be difficult to sce the 
end of, I hope my good subjects will not’ 
repine at the necessary means of procuring 
the blessings of peace, and of universal 
tranquillity, or of putting ourselves in a 
condition to act that part, which may be 
necessary and incumbent upon us to take.” 


(ae 


Debaie in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.| His Majesty having retired, 
their Jordships immediately took the said 
Speech into consideration. As soon as it 
was read, the duke of Newcastle moved: 

“¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to return the Thanks of 
this House, for his most gracious Speech 
from the throne. 

. “© To acknowledge his Majesty’s pater- 
nal care and tenderness for the welfare of 
his people, in employing his unwearied en- 
deavours to prevent their being unneces- 
sarily involved in the present war, and 
concerting measures with the States Gene- 
ral for restoring the public tranquillity. 

“To declare the great satisfaction this 
House conceives, in the good offices of his 
Majesty and that Republic being accepted 
by all the parties engaged in the war; and 
to express their thankfulness for his Ma- 
jesty’s vigilance, in losing no time to carry 
on this salutary work to such a degree, 
that a plan may shortly be offered as a basis 
for a general negotiation. 

“To assure his Majesty, that this 
House is incapable of being so far amused 
by any hopes, as to leave the security of 
his Majesty and his kingdoms a to 
real dangers: and that they will cheer- 
fully support him im all such measures as 
may be necessary, for procuring the 
blessings of peace, or for putting this na- 
tion in a condition to act that part which 
it may be incumbent on Great Britain to 
undertake. 

“¢ To assure his Majesty, that this House 
can entertain no doubt but he will find the 
same unshaken fidelity from all his goad 
subjects, which he so justly sea and 
that this House doth unfeignedly consider 

(27) 
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the maintenance of the religion and liber- 
ties of this nation, as entirely involved mm 
the security of his sacred person and go- 
vernment, and of the succession in his 
royal House, and in transmitting these in- 
valuable blessings to posterity.” 


This Motion was seconded by lord Hin- 
ton, and was introduced with Speeches, 
the Substance of which was as follows: 


My Lords, as this nation was no way 
concerned in the transactions, which were 
declared to be the principal causes and 
motives of the present war in Europe, I 
cannot but admire the wisdom of his Ma- 
jesty’s conduct, in preventing this nation’s 

eing any way engaged in it; but, m 
Lords, when the sword is once drawn, it 1s 
impossible to foretell how far it may be 
carried, or when it will be put up. The 
parties engaged may, as yet, be moderate 
In their expectations, as well as their de- 
mands; but success of cither side may 
elate the minds of the victors, and make 
them resolve to carry their conquests much 
farther, than they at the beginning really 
intended, and farther than is consistent 
with the balance of power, or the liberties 
of Europe; and therefore, though this 
nation was, at first, no way concerned 
with the motives or causes of the war, 
yet it may at last come to be very 
deeply concerned in the event. For this 
reason it became necessary, as soon as the 
war broke out, to put this nation not only 
in a proper posture of defence, but in a 
condition to act with vigour, in case of 
need; and in this the wisdom of his Ma- 
jesty’s councils is not less conspicuous, 
than the care he has taken not to engage 
us too hastily in the war. 

The most ambitious designs, my lords, 
may sometimes be concealed under the 
most plausible pretences; but to penctrate 
into the most secret springs, and to dis- 
cover the real views of the parties con- 
cerned, there was no method more certain 
or more effectual, than that which his Ma- 
jJesty has taken. To make an offer of his 
good oifices, for composing the present 
unhappy differences of Europe; and, in 
pursuance of the acceptation of his good 
offices, to propose such a plan of peace as 
may be consistent, as much as possible, 
with the honour and interest of all the 
parties engaged in war, is a certain and an 
infallible way to discover, whether any of 
them have secret views, which are incon- 
sistent with the general interest of Europe; 
and if any such views should be dig 
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covered, then will it be proper and neces- 
gall for his Majesty, and the other princes. 
and states of Europe, to join together, and 
concert such measures as may defeat those 
ambitious views, wherever they may be 
found lurking and concealed. | 

This, my Lords; was the most prudent 
and the most effectual measure which his 
Majesty could pursue ; and, in the pursuit 
of this measure, he has taken all those 
steps which the most consummate wisdom 
could direct: he has taken care, that nei- 
ther of the partics concerned should have. 
the least reason to suspect his being any 
way partial in the afiair; and he has, in 
every thing, acted in ,concert with the 
States General ofthe United Provinces, wha 
are our most natural allies, and who are 
under the same engagements with him. 
By this concert, if there be any prince or 
state in Lurope, that entertains an ambi- 
tious view of conquest, they will be made 
to see, that, as soon as their views are dis- 
covered, they must expect to be attacked 
by the united force of Great Britain and 
Kholland; and there is no more ettectual 
way of preserving the peace of Europe, 
than that of depriving the ambitious of all 
hopes of success, in any of the projects 
they may form against the liberties or the 
dominions of their neighbours. 

To make this measure still more effec- 
tual, it was necessary, my Lords, not only 
to provide for our defence at home, but to 
arm ourselves with alliances abroad, and . 
to engage as many of the princes and 
states of Liurope, not already concerned in 
the war, as we could, in the same salutary 
measures: for this reason we cannot but 
applaud his Majesty’s conduct, in having 
concluded a treaty with the king of Den- 
mark ; by which, and by the other treaties 
which his Majesty may hereafter conclude, 
it is not to be doubted, but that he will be 
enabled to put a stop to the victorious arms 
of either of the parties engaged in war, in 
case they should attempt to carry their. 
successes and their conquests farther than 
may be consistent with the balance of 
powcr in Eurone. 

At the same time, my Lords, we cannot 
but admire his Majesty’s prudence and 
moderation, in the use he has made of that 
eile which was so reasonably granted ta 

1im by the last session of last Parliament, 
with respect to the additions he has been 
pleased to make to the naval or land forces 
of this kingdom: the additions made to 
either are but very inconsiderable; the 
principal expence has been occasioned by 
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making additions to our naval force, which 
expence is always the least burthensome, 
and the most useful to this nation; and 
the small addition that has been made to 
our land forces, has been made in that way 
which is most convenient to the subject, 
and;least expensive to the public: yet, 
my Lords, this moderate use of that power, 
this small additional expence which the 
nation has been put to, joincd with the 
prudent measures which his Majesty has 


pursued abroad, has already, we see, pro-. 


duced extraordinary effects. It has already 
produced an acceptation of his Majesty’s 
good offices, for composing the differences 
how subsisting in Europe; and it is not to 
be doubted, but that a continuance of the 
same vigorous. measures, will produce a 
general agreement to that plan of peace 
which his Majesty, in conjunction with his 
allies, is to propose to the parties en- 
gaged in the present war. 

As these measures, and the good effects 
of them, have proceeded trom that concord 
and confidence which have hitherto sub- 
sisted between his Majesty and his Parlia- 
ment, so the good eftects which we are yet 
to expect from them, must entirely de- 
pend upon the powers at war being con- 
vinced, that the same concord and con‘4- 
dence do still subsist ;.and therefore I shall 
take the liberty to move your lordships, 
That, &c. (as before-mentioned. ) 


To this Motion an Amendment was pro- 
posed, ‘¢ That all the intermediate pa- 
ragraphs between the first and last should 

_ be left out, and that the Motion should 

. stand thus: 


“To return his Majesty their unfeigned 
thanks for his most gracious speech trom 
the throne ; and to acknowledge the felicit 
they enjoyed, in his Majesty’s having af: 
ways esteemed the interest of sovercign 
and subject as mutual and inseperable, and 
having made the due execution and ob- 
servance of the laws the rule of his govern- 
ment ;- and to assure his Majesty, that tHe 
were determined to convince the world, 
by a steady course of loyalty, that they 
considered the maintenance of the irreligion 
and liberties, as being involved in the sup- 
port of his Majesty’s person and govern- 
ment, and in the preservation of the Pro- 
teatant succession in his royal House ; and 
that it was their unalterable purpose, to 
transmit these invaluable blessings to pos- 
terity.”’ 

Fhe Argument for this Amendment was to 
the effect as follows: 
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My Lords, the members of this House, 
who are in the same situation with me, 
must labour under a very great disadvan- 
tage, when they are to give their senti- 
ments of what is proposed upon any such 
occasion as thé prescnt. As we know no- 
thing of his Majesty’s speech, till we hear 
it from the throne, nor any thing of the 
motion intended to be made, till we hear 
it in this House, it cannot be supposed that 
we can speak so exactly or methodicall 
to it as otherwise we might. If I had the 
motion, my Lords, in my hand, I could 
exactly point out the paragraphs I am to 
speak to; but as I have not, hope your 
lordships will allow me to speak from the 
notes I have taken of it; and if I have 
mistaken any of the paragraphs, I hope 
those lords, who are better acquainted with 
it than I am, will endeavour to set me 
right. I shall readily admit, that the mo- 
tion made by the noble duke, has been 
drawn up with a great deal of zeal and pru- 
dence ; and I believe it has been concerted 
with as much care and caution, as was con- 
sistent with the design. 

The first paragraph, my Lords, is, in 
my opinion, a very proper return, from this 

ouse, to his Majesty’s speech from the 
throne ; and the last paragraph is a decla- 
ration of our zeal and affection for his Ma- 
jesty, and his illustrious family, which I 
think proper upon all occasions, and even 
necessary at the beginning of a ncw: Par- 
liament, especially at such a os atm 
as the present : these two paragraphsthere- 
fore will, I am convinced, a had highly 
reasonable to every lordin this House ; but 
as for all the intermcdiate paragraphs, it is 
my opinion, that they descend too much 
into particulars for this House to agree to, 
without some farther information than we 
have, as yet, before us. 

I hope, my Lords, our affairs are in the 
condition represented to us in his Majesty’s 
speech ; but, as I shall always have a great 
regard for the honour and dignity of par 
liament ; and as speeches from the throne 
have always, in thelanguage of this House, 
been supposed to be speeches from the 
ministers ; therefore I cannot think it cone 
sistent with the dignity of this House to 
take things so auch upon trust, as to de- 
pend entirely upon what they may be 
pleased from time to time to tell us. It 
was the ancient and the right method of 
parliament, to keep, as much as possible, 
to generals upon such occasions ; to eXx- 
press their affection for the king, and their 
zeal for the service of the crown, but to 
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avoid entering into any thing that might 
look like an approbation of the measures 
pursued by the ministers. With regard 
to the proceedings in this House, the de- 
scending into particulars does not, it is 
true, preclude us from entering into future 
enquiries, or from censuring what may be 
found to be wrong upon anysuch enquiry ; 
but without doors it is otherwise; for 
people who are not perfectly acquainted 
with our methods of proceeding, which is 
the greatest part of mankind, look upon 
the Address of this House as the real 
sense of the House, with respect to evcr 
particulur measure mentioned in that Ad- 
dress; and therefore, such a general ap- 
proveuen of all the measures that have 
een pursued, and the declaring our sa- 
tistaction with so many particulars, may 
have very bad effects, and will bring this 
IIouse into contempt with the generality 
of mankind, if we should afterwards cen- 
sure, and perhaps punish a minister, for 
those very measures, which we had be- 
fore so fully and so particularly approved. 
Sad al from the throne have always, 
my lords, been looked on, not only in par- 
liament, but even without doors, as speeches 
drawn up by the ministers ; and the design 
of Addresses from each House of Parlia- 
ment, by way of answer or return to such 
speeches, has always been to testify to the 
world, the affection of the parliament to- 
wards the king, and their resolutions to 
support him in all such measures as they 
shall approve of. But if we should once 
fall into the way of answering the speech 
paragraph by paragraph, and approving, 
without either information or enquiry, of 
every thing which the ministers have been 
pleased to mention in that speech, people 
will then begin to think, that the Address 
of this House was drawn up by the minis- 
ters, as well as the speech; in which case, 
the design of such addresses will be en- 
tirely frustrated, they will no way affect 
either our friends or our enemies: In short, 
they will become ‘ Vox et preterea nihil.’ 
With respect to the negotiations now 
carrying on, for restoring the tranquillity 
of Kurope, I hope, my Lords, they will 
be attended with all the success which his 
Majesty or the nation can desire; but 
from our past negotiations, I cannot think, 
my lords, we have any reason blindly to 
approve of the present. ‘This nation has, 
within these few years, been engaged ina 
great multiplicity of different negotiations, 
allof them expensive, and some-of them 
such ag might have been attended with 
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dungerous consequences: They were all 
intended, as we were told, to preserve the 
peace of Europe, and establish the public 
tranquillity; but if that was the real and 
truc design, no one of them proved effec- 
tual for the purpose; the last treaty always 
wanted a new one, in order to carry it into 
execution; and thus, my lords, we have 
been abotching and piecing up one treaty 
with another, forseveral years. Thepeace 
of Europe and the balance of power, was 
to have been fully established by the treaty 
of Hanover; but we found it would not 
do, and therefore that treaty was pieced 
up with the treaty of Seville: This, again, 
we found would not do; although we had 
then four to one, we found it impracticable, 
or at least dangerous to carry it into exe- 
cution, and therefore we were obliged to 
conclude the treaty of Vienna; By this 
the treaty of Seville was executed fully, 
indeed, of our side; but how this last 
treaty is to be executed I do not know; 
for it now appears that, to render it effec- 
tual, some new treaty is wanting, at least 
as much as for any of the former. Thus 
we have been setting up a sort of paper 
credit, in treaties and negotiations; and 
we have, I am efraid, extended it farther 
than our fund will be able to answer. 
Whether this nation ought to have en- 
gaged in the war, is a question which it is 
impossible for your lordships, at present, 
to determine, because the treaty of Vienna 
has never yet been laid before this House ; 
and if from that treaty, when laid before 
us, it should appear, that we were, In 
honour obliged to engage in the war, our 
agreeing now to the second paragraph of 
the motion, would no way contribute to 
the credit of this House: with respect to 
that treaty, the Dutch and we are upon a 
very different footing: by that treaty we 
went plumb in at once into the guaranty 
of al] the Austrian dominions, without ex- 
ception or reserve, at least with regard to 
any of the Christian powers ; for, with res- 


| pect to the Turks, I think we shewed them 


a little more regard, by making them an 
exception to our guaranty. The Dutch, 
indeed, agreed likewise to that treaty ; but 
how did they agree to it, my lords? It was 
after long and mature deliberation, and, as 
I have been told, under several restrictions 
and limitations; so that with respect to 
the concluding of that treaty, it cannot be 
said that we acted in concert with the 
Dutch; and with respect to the late tran- 
sactions, whether we have acted in con- 
cert with them I do not know, but I am 
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certain, they have not acted in concert 
with us; for they concluded a treaty * of 


* The said Instrument was as follows : 


‘Their High Michtinesses having made 
own to his most Christian Majesty, by their 
resolution of the 26th of August, 1733, that, 
at the same time that they have not concerned 
themselves, in any manner, either directly or 
indirectly, with the affairs of Poland, and that 
they design to have nothing to co with those 
affairs, nor with the brvils which may ensue 
therefrom, they hope bis must Christian ma-. 
jesty will consent, that the Austrian Nether- 
lands, of which his imperial majesty is at pre- 
sent in possession, and which are to serve as a 
barrier to their republic, shall not be involved in 
the war which may bappen upon. occasion of 
the affairs of Poland: His most Christian Ma- 
jesty,to give their High Mightinesses a mark of 
the pleasure he takes in the conduct they have 
observed, and of his desire that they should 
enjoy the tranquillity they endeavour to pro- 
cure to themselves, has declared, and does de- 
clare, that he will not attack the Austrian 
Netherlands, of which his imperial majesty is 
at present in possession, and which, according 
to the treaties, are to serve as a barrier to the re- 
public ; his said most Christian Majesty re- 
serving to himself the liberty of repulsing the 
hostilities which may be potamitied: by. his im- 
ates majesty’s troops in the Austrian Nether- 
ands, in such manner, that, without breaking 
in upon the neutrality stipulated, and without 
designing to makeany settlement ia the Nether- 
s, he may secure his frontiers; and in 
order thereunto, make use of the needful and 
convenient means, according to the laws and 
usages of war. Their High Mightinesses on 
their part declare, that they will have no con- 
cero in the affairs of Poland, nor the differ- 
ences which the said affairs have occasioned, 
or may bereafter occasion ; the whole with- 
out prejudice to the alliances they have with 
the emperor, as they have with France, anid 
from which alliances on both parts they do not 
intend to derogate ; their High Mightinesses 
farther declaring, that they will not neglect 
any office to prevent any thing that can atfcct 
the tranquillity of the Austrian Netherlands ; 
and that they will not assist the emperor there- 

n, either by their troops, or in any other 

manner whatsoever. 

“‘ This convention or act of neatrality, shall 
be ratified by bis most Christian majesty and 
ther High Mightmnesses, within the space of 
two months, or sooner if it can be done. 

“Tn witness whereof, we the under written 
embassador of his most Christian Majesty, 
and deputies of their high mightinesses the 
Lords States -General of the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, have signed the present 
convention, and have affixed the seals of our 
arms thereto. 

- “ Done at the Hague, the 24th of November, 
1733.” 
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neutrality with France, before, I believe, 
we knew any thing of the matter; and, 
notwithstanding the great expences we 
have been at, in augmenting our forces 
both by sea and land, they have not yet 
added one man to their land forces, nor 
one ship to their naval, nor have they con- 
cluded one expensive treaty; nay, I do 
not know if they have been at the expence 
even of one courier, unless it was such as 
were sent on account of their treaty of 
neutrality. How then, my lords, can we 
talk of concerting measures with the States 
General, when, trom what has been as yet 
made public, there appears to have been 
no other concert between us, than that we 
have perhaps, from time to time, ac- 
quainted them with the measures we were 
to take, and the expences we were to put 
ourselves to. 

As for the acceptation of our good 
offices, it was very natural, both for the 
States General and us, since we were not 
engaged in the war, to offer our good 
offices for restoring the peace; this was 
the least that either of us could do, and 
it was natural for all the powers engaged 
in war to accept of that offer; it was the 
least that either of them could do in re- 
turn; because every one of them will cer- 
tainly pretend, that they are heartily in- 
clined for peace, and are ready to agree 
to any reasonable terms; but when those 
terms come to be settled, I believe, the 
side that appears to be the strongest will 
have the most reason, and will insist upon 
the other’s agreeing to such terms, as they 
may be pleased to call reasonable; and 
therefore, Ido not think it consistent with 
the dignity of this House, to express our 
satisfaction in so solemn @ manner, upon 
our good offices having been only ace 
cepted: and much less can I agree to our 
expressing, in such a particular manner, 
our satisfaction at a plan’s being so far 
advanced, that it will be soon ready to be 
offered to the parties concerned. If this 
plan had not only been offered, but actu- 
ally a ee by all the parties concerned, 
it would thea have been incumbent upon 
us to have expressed our satisfaction with 
so much vigilance and wisdom: but is the 
simple drawing up of a plan, a matter of 
moment, worthy of the notice of this 
House? Is it not in every man’s power, 
at least every man that can write, to draw 
up any plan he pleases? and shall we, my 
lords, so solemnly take notice of what 
might have been done by any writing clerk 


in Europe? I appeal to every one of your 
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lordships, if this is not exposing the pro- 
ceedings of this House to the utmost con- 
tempt; and if, upon the publishing of that 
plan, it should appear to be no very extra- 
ordinary one, what will the world then 
say of these our anticipated encomiums? 

His Majesty, m his Speech, has been 
pleased to tcll us, that he has concluded a 
Treaty with Denmark,* which is, it seems, 


* The said Treaty consisted of the following 
Articles : : 


1. “ That there shall be a perfect amity 
and union between their Britannic and Danis 
majesties, their succcssors, their kingdoms and 
their subjects. 

- @, * That all former treaties between thetwo 
crowns shall be deemed, renewed and con- 
firmed by the present treaty. 

3. “Thatthe king of Denmark, when re- 
quired, shall furnish the king of Great Britain 
with 5,000 foot and 1,000 horse, which his 
Britannic majesty shall take into his pay for 
the term of tliree years. 

4. ‘‘ That to provide for the equipment of 
those troops, the king of Great Britain shall 
give 80 crowns for each trooper, cloathed, 
- Mounted and armed ; and 30 crowns for each 
foot soldier ; one half payable after signing the 
treaty, and the other half when those 6,000 
men shall enter into the service of his Bri- 
tannic majesty : That during the time they re- 
foain in the dominions of Denmark, the king 
of Great Britain shall pay his Danish majesty 
a subsidy of 250,000 crownsa year ; but that 
subsidy shall be reduced to 150,000 crowns a 
year, when those troops pass over to the ser- 
vice of his Britannic majesty. 

5. ** That the king of Great Britain shall 
conform to the treaty of 1701, in regard to the 
extraordinary of the troops, and the expence of 
recruiting. - 

6. “That his Britanme majesty shall be at 
liberty to employ those 6,000 men where he 
shall think fit, except in Italy, or at sea; 
neither shall they be transported into England 
except itbe for the proper defence of the king- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland. 

7. “That if the king of Denmark shall 
- happen to be attacked, his Britannic ma- 
jesty shall send him back those 6,000 men, in 
case they happen to be at that time in his ser- 
vice: furnish bim besides with all the suc- 
cours by sea and land, which the circumstances 
May require ; and continue those succours till 
the conclusion of the treaty of peace, which 
his Britannic majesty shall endeavour to render 
as advantageous as possible to the king of 
Denmark. And his Danish majesty enters 
into the same engagements, on his side, to the 
king of Great Britain, with this condition, that 
the subjccts of Denmark shall preserve, durin 
the whole course of the present war, the 
liberty of their trade with France and other 
places, in the same manner as in times of peace. 
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to be laid before the other House, and the 
reason given for so doing is, because it is 
to be attended with some expence ; but 
this treaty we have neither seen, nor 1s it 
so much as promiscd to be laid before us, 
and therefore it is impossible to say any 
thing for it or against it. 
treaty was concluded in concert with the 
Dutch, I do not know ; but it docs not 
appear that they are to contribute any 
thing to the charge of it; and even without 
seeing the Treaty, I may take notice, that 
if the balance of power in Europe be in 
any danger, the king of Denmark is as 
much concerned in its preservation as we 
are; and by an express treaty between 
the emperor and him, he is, as much as we 
are, engaged to guarantee his imperial 
majesty’s dominions. So that by this new 
Treaty with us, the king of Denmark has 
laid himself under no obligations, that I 
can hear of, but what he was before en- 
gaged in, both by his own interest, and by 
his treaties with the Emperor; and yet 
we are, it seems, to pay ios a large an- 
nual subsidy. However, my Lords, as 
these matters will come jn more properly 
to be considered, when the Treaty is laid 
before us, I shall at present take no fur- 
ther notice of them, but only to observe, 
that by approving of all measures in gene- 
ral, as is proposed by this motion, we 
approve of this Treaty, before we have 
either seen it, or know any thing about it. 


Whether this | 


If we are no way concerned in the pre- . 


sent war, if we have given no reasonable 
cause of offence to any of the powers of 
Europe, what occasion ts there, my Lords, 
for putting any threatening words in our 
Address? To assure his Majesty that we 
will be ready to support him in such meae 
sures as may be incumbent on us to under- 
take, is certainly a threatening way of ex- 
pressing ourselves, and will probably be 
taken as such, by some of the powers now 
engaged in war. I wish, my Lords, we 
were in a' better condition than we are 3 
I wish the nation were free of that heavy 
load of debts, under which it groans at 


8. “ That the performance of the condi- 
tions of this alliance shall take place, in the 
cases where either of the contracting parties 
shall have been attacked by force of arma, 
without having beforehand committed any act 
of aggression. | 

9. * That this treaty is for the (erm of three 
years. And, | 

10. * That the exchange of the ratifications 
shall be within two months after signing the 
treaty.” 


3y 
present; but while we are ee with 
such a load of debts, and such a number 
of taxes, all mortgaged and pre-engaged, 
is this nation.in a condition to threaten, or 
can we pretend to frighten the powers of 
Europe? We may be able, we must de- 
fend ourselves when attacked ; but surely 
we ought not to draw an attack or an in- 
ault upon ourselves, by :hreatening others 
with what we will do, at a time when none 
none of our neighbours have so much as a 
design to. disturb us, at least, in so far as 
we have yet been told, by those who ought 
toacquaint us, in case they suspect we are 
in any danger. 

This ph, my Lords, is very in- 
consistent with the former part of the mo- 
tion.. By the second paragraph, we are to 
acknowledge his Majesty’s care for the 
true interest of his people, in preventing 
their being unnecessarily engaged in a 
war; and, by this paragraph, we are to 
make use of such menacing words, as may 
engage his Majesty in a war whether he 
will or no, and whether it be the interest 
of his people or not. © This, I say, appears 
to me, to be altogether inconsistent; and 
therefore, if these two paragraphs stand 
part of the motion, I hope the latter will 
be a little softened. But I have, I think, 
shewn sufficient reasons, for leaving them, 
and all the intermediate paragraphs out; 
for which reason, I shall conclude with 
moving for this Amendment, That, &c. as 
before mentioned. 


The Answer made to this Argument was in 
substance thus: 


My Lords, the noble lord who proposed 
the Amendment to the motion now before 
us, set out with such an eulogium upon it, 
that I imagined he was to agree with it 
mM every particular; and I began to in- 
dulge myself, with the hopes of having the 

isfaction to find, that his lordship’s opi- 
ion was the sam@ with mine. I was glad 
to hear his lordship acknowledge, that 
the motion had been drawn up with a 
great deal of zeal, a great deal of prudence, 
and a great deal of caution. In this I agree 
with him ; for I think the motion made to 
us by the noble duke, is so prudently, and 
$0 cautiously worded, that I am surprized 
to hear the least objection made to it, 

If by any such Address, my Lords, this 
House were to be precluded from all future 
enquiries; nay, my Lords, if there were 
any words in the Address now proposed, 
which might be interpreted as an express 
approbation of any particular measure that 
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has been pursued, I should think there. 
might be reason for the Amendment pro- 
posed; but as no such thing can be pre- 
sumed, from any part of the motion made 
to us, I cannot find the least reason for - 
such a thorough reformation, as what ig 
proposed by the Amendment. I have as 
great a regard for the honour and dignity 
of parliament, as any lord in this House; 
but I likewise have a great regard for the 
duty and respect we owe to the King; and 
after his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased, in his Speech, to give us so full an 
account of his conduct, I must leave it to 
your lordships to consider, how odd, how 
disrespectful it would look in us, to take 
no manner of notice in our Answer, of any 
one thing he has told us, but only in 
general to thank him for his Speech from 
the throne, and to declare what I hope na 
man has just reason to doubt of. Would 
not people generally from thence con- 
clude, that we regarded very little what his 
Majesty had told us? and would not his 
enemies from thence imagine, that his pare- 
liament put no confidence in him? This 
is what the noble duke was aware of; and 
therefore, to shew our respect to his Ma- 
jesty, he has touched generally upon every 
thing, that his Majesty has been pleased 
to mention in his Speech; but, at the 
same time, his Motion is conceived in such 
terms, as cannot any way interfere with 
the honour and dignity of this House, 
or with any of our future proceedings. 

As for our former treaties and negotiae 
tions, it is not my business, at present, to 
vindicate all or any of them; but as they 
have been taken notice of by other lords 
in this debate, I hope your lordships wil] 
indulge me with leave to make some few 
observations upon them. In treating and 
negotiating with foreign powers, I do not 
know, my lords, that any general rules can 
be established ; for whatever rules we may 
prescribe to ourselves, we can prescribe 
none to the foreign courts we have to da 
with; and therefore, we must always di- 
rect our measures, accerding to the 
humours we find them in, and according 
to the various incidents that occur.” This, 
was the case with respect to the treaty of 
Hanover: A dangerous league had been 


| formed against the honour, the trade, and 


the possessions of this nation: These de- 
signs we had given no occasion to, by any 
false step, by any provocation, or by any 
mismanagement on our parts; but after 
we found they were actually formed, it- 
became necessary for ug to concert meagures, 
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for preventing their execution; and that 
was effectually done by the treaty of 
Hanover. This was all that was, or could 
be intended by that treaty, and every one 
knows, how effectual it proved, for the 
purpose it was designed; We thereby dis- 
appointed all the warlike projects of Spain 
against this nation; and after we had con- 
vinced them, that they could get no advan- 
tage by being at enmity with us, then, and 
not till then, was it a time to think of re- 
storing a good correspondence between 
the two nations; and this was fully effec- 
tuated by the treaty of Seville. We had 
then nothing to do, but to make up that 
breach, which the imperial court had made 
between us and them, by their entering 
into the league with Spain against us; and 
by the treaty of Vienna, not only this 
breach was made up, but a thorough re- 
concilement was established, to all human 
appearance, between the emperor and 
Spain. By this last treaty therefore, it 
must be granted, that the affairs of Europe 
were put upon just such a footing as we 
ought to desire; and if treaties since made, 
or measures since pursued by foreign 
courts, have overturned or disturbed the 
establishment that was then made, surely 
we are not to be blamed ; for I know of no 
“treaty we have since concluded, nor any 
negotiation we have since carried on, ex- 
cept those we have lately been obliged to 
conclude or carry on, either for preventing 
the present war, or for restoring the peace 
of Europe; and if these last prove as effec- 
tual as our former treaties aid negotiations 
have done, neither this House nor the na- 
tion will have any reason to find fault with 
them. 

Now, my Lords, with respect to the se- 
veral paragraphs, proposed by the amend- 
ment to be left out of the motion, let us 
but consider them one after another, and 
we shall find them all conceived in such 
general terms, that there can be no good 
reason assigned for leaving any of them 
out; and the respect we owe to his Ma- 
jesty, must be a strong argument in favour 
of every one of them; because we are 
certainly in duty, nay, in common de- 
cency, bound to take some sort of ‘notice, 
of every thing he has mentioned in his 
speech. By the first, we only acknow- 
ledge his Majesty’s care, in preventing our 
being unnecessarily engaged in the war. 
Do we by this, my lords, either affirm or 
deny our being engaged, by the treaty of 
Vienna, or by any other treaty, to take a 


share in thewar? Have we then any ec- 
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casion to consult the treaty of Vienna, be- 
fore we agree to the making of this return 
to his Majesty’s speech? Suppose it should 
afterwards appear, that we were by the 
treaty of Vienna, or otherwise, engaged to 
have joined in the war at the very be- 
ginning; will what is now proposed, pre- 
clude our enquiry into that affair? or will 
any censure we can pass upon those who 
advised the contrary, shew any incon- 
sistency in the proceedings of this House? 
And as to our acknowledgments to his Ma- 
jesty, in relation to his having concerted 
measures with the Dutch, for restoring the 
public tranquillity; this too is conceived in 
such general terms, that we neither affirm 
nor deny his having done so; therefore, 
we are left at full liberty to consider this 
affair likewise hereafter, and to come to 
such resolutions, as may then appear just 
and reasonable. 

As this paragraph of the Address pro- 
ae. is conceived in such general terms, 

do not think it at all necessary for us at 
present to enquire, how far we are engaged 
by the treaty of Vienna, or how far his 
Majesty and the States General have pro- 
ceeded in concert together; but allow me, 
my lords, to say something in answer to 
what has been alledged upon both these 
heads. With regard to our engagements 
by the treaty of Vienna; it is true the 
se te has demanded succours from us, 
and insists that we are, by that treaty, 
obliged to furnish them; but as this war 
was occasioned by the affairs of Poland, in 
which we hadno concern, it is certain we 
are no way obliged, by that treaty, or any 
other I know of, to furnish any succours, 
either to him, or to any other power now 
engaged in the war. Then as to the con- 
cert between the Dutch and us, though 
the forms of their government did not 
allow them to join with us at first in the 
treaty of Vienna, yet the negotiation ante- 
cedent to that treaty, must certainly have 
been carried on in concert with them, be- 
cause they are named as principal contract- 
ing parties in the treaty; and they ac- 
ceded to it, as soon as the necessary forms 
of their government would admit. Their 
accession may have been, for what I know, 
clogged with several restrictions and lim!- 
tations; but whatever these restrictions and 
limitations were, it is certain that the em- 
peror, in the present conjuncture, looks 
upon them to be as much obliged as we are, 
to furnish him with the stipulated succours, 
and has accordingly made as peremptory 
demands for these succours upon the Dutch, 
as he has made upon us. 


57) 
The treaty of Neutrality has likewise 
‘been mentioned, as concluded by the Dutch, 
without any concert with us. Whether 
the design of that treaty was communi- 
cated to this Court, I shall not take upon 
me to determine ; but as neither the Dutch 
nor we had any concern in the war at the 
beginnmg, or can hereafter be any way 
concerned in the war, unless that barrier 
should be attacked, or that either of the 
parties engaged should attempt to carry 
their conquests so far, as to endanger the 
balance of power in Europe, surely their 
concluding atreaty of neutrality for that 
barrier, could no way concern us, nor can 
it be looked on as any way inconsistent 
with that concert, which ought to be kept 
up between us, especially considering, 
that even by that -treat they reserve to 
themselves a liberty of fulfilling all their 
engagements to the emperor, and would, 
notwithstanding that treaty, be at full li- 
to engage in the war, if either party 
should, under pretence of what has hap- 
ed in Poland, attempt to overturn the 
balance of power in Europe. . 
The Dutch, itis true, my feeaes have not as 
yet made any augmentation of their forces, 
either by sea or land; but we may ea- 
oT find a reason for it, if we will but re- 
ect the great reduction they had ac- 
tually resolved to make of their land forces, 
ad before the present war broke out. 
reduction they have ever since sus- 
pended, on account of the war, and for no 
other reason ; and therefore it is to be 
looked on as an augmentation, made in 
concert with us, for rendering more effec- 
tual those measures we may jointly take 


for restoring the public tranquillity, and 


establishing the balance of power. From 
all which, E think it is evident, that the 
Concert between the Dutch and us, which 
® so necessary for both our interests, has 
n exactly observed by both, in every 
fheasure in which we had a joint concern. 
The next paragraph proposed to be left 
out, is that by which we declare our satis- 
on in observing, that his Majesty’s 
~~ offices have been accepted of; and 
a plan of peace may be shortly offered 
_ tothe parties concerned : as his Majesty 
m his Speech, been pleased to mention 
these particulars to us, it would, my 
lords, in my opinion, be very disrespectful 
nus, not to say one word of either in our 
Address, by way of return to his Majesty’s 
Speech ; and the noble duke has proposed 
to mention them in such a general manner, 
thet I wonder to hear it found fault with. 
(VOR, LX.] 
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It is not to be questioned, but that all the 
parties engaged in war will declare, they 
are ready to accept of reasonable terms ; 
such declarations are not, indeed of any 
great consequence ; but, my lords, the ac- 
ceptation of good offices is a great deal 
more ; it is in some manner the accepting 
of a mediation, and submitting, as it were, 
to the arbitration of athird party. Decla- 
rations may perhaps be easily obtained, 
and may be of no etfect when obtained ; 
but the acceptation of a mediation, or of 
good offices, is not so easily obtained; we 
know that they have been often refused, 
and the accepting of them always shews a 
great deference and respect to the power 
whose good offices are accepted of; and 
therefore it is no way beneath the dignity 
of this House to declare our satisfaction in 
observing, that his Majesty’s good offices 
have been accepted. _ | 
As to the plan tobe offered to the cone 
sideration of the parties concerned, if, by 
what is proposed, we were to declare our 
approbation of that plan, there would be 
some reason for the objection made; but 
as we are to declare nothing in relation to 
the plan itself, and as we must presume, 
that no plan will be offered by his Majesty, 
but such a one as he thinks all parties con- 
cerned ought to accept, the acknowledgin 
his Majesty’s vigilance for the repose o 
Christendom, in that respect, cannot surely 
be any way inconsistent with the dignit 
of this House, nor can it be attended wit 
any bad consequences; for if this House 
should afterwards find fault with the plan 
offered, and should resolve to censure 
those who advised it, there is nothing in 
the motion now before us, that can any 
way obstruct or prevent such a proceeding. 
e last paragraph found fault with 
said to be a threatening paragraph, and we 
have been told, that the nation is not now 
ina condition to threaten. Upon this, 
my lords, I shall observe, in general, that 
if the nation be in no condition to threaten, 
we are the more obliged to his Majesty 
for the care he has taken to prevent our 
being unnecessarily engaged in the pre- 
sent war. But, my lords, I cannot agree 
with the noble lord in thinking that ther¢ 
is a threat, or any thing like a threat in 
this paragraph ; and if there were, I am 
very sure it cannot be supposed to be le- 
velled against any but those who may de- 
serve, and must expect something more 
than threats, let the nation be in what 
condition it will: what is said in this pa- 
ragraph, cannot be presumed to be le- 
[2 U] 
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velled against any But those who shall en- , that there is nothing in the motion made to 
deavour to amuse us with vain hopes, in | us by the nobleduke, that is any way incon- 
order to bring the security of his Majesty | sistent with the honour and dignity of this 
and his kingdoms into real danger, by | House; that there is nothing but what is 
overturning the balance of powcr in Eu- | necessary for shewing our duty and respect 
rope: in such a case, though this nation | to his Majesty; and therefore I hope your 
might not perhaps, be directly and imme- | lordships will be of opinion with me, that 
diately attacked, yet, it is to be hoped, | there is no occasion for the amendment 
we should not look quietly and cowardly | proposed. 

on, till it was out of our power to defend | ro this it was replied in substance as fol- 
ourselves: it is not to he doubted, but his ane 

Majesty would, in time, concert proper igs 
measures for the security and preservation 
of his crown and kingdoms ; and, I hope, 
this House will always be ready to support 
his Majesty in all such measures. There- 
fore, my lords, if there be at present no 
pewer in Europe endeavouring to amuse 
us with such hopes, there is nothing in 
this paragraph that can be taken as a 
threat by any power in Europe; and if 
there be any such designs secretly har- 
boured, those who harbour them, not only 
deserve to be threatened, but they ought 
to be attacked as soon as they attempt to 

ut them in execution. 

The late treaty with Denmark is not so 
much as mentioned in the motion now 
made to us, and therefore I cannot sce 
what we have to do with it at present. His 
Majesty has indeed told us, that he has 
concluded such a treaty ; and he has told 
the other House, that it is to be laid before 
them, because it is to be attended with 
some expence: this, my lords, is the only 
reason his Majesty can have for laying any 
treaty before cither Ilouse of Parliament, 
before it be called for by the House ; and 
as that expence is to be first considercd by 
the ether House, therefore his Majesty 
told them, that he had ordered the treaty 
to be laid before them ; but if any of your 
Jordships has a mind to move for that 
Treaty’s being laid before this House, I 
shall be so ready to agree to it, that 
I shall second the motion; and till 
it be laid before us, I cannot sce how 
it can properly come under our consi- 
deration. However, I shall in the mean 
time, make this general remark, that if 
we should have the misfortune of being 
obliged to engage in the war, it must be 
See that it would be very proper to 

ave JMenmark of our side, and that there- 
fore it was not only proper but necessary 
to conclude this treaty with them ; for if. 
this tresty had not been concluded, every 
one may judge what sort of treaty would 
have been concluded with that court. 

Thus, my lords, I hupe I have shewn, 


The doctrine, now laid down tous, seems 
tome, my Lords, extremely new, abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the ancient method 
0. proceccing in Parliament. We are now 
told, that we shall be wanting in that res- 
pect, which is due to his Majesty, if we do 
not in our ‘address teke some notice of 
every particular mentioned in his Majesty’s 
specch. ‘This, my Lords, is something 
very extraordinary: the ancient, and what 
ought to be the only design of his Majes- 
ty’s Speech to this Parliament, at the 
opening of their session, was to inform 
them of his reasons for calling them toge- 
ther, and of the demands he had to make 
upon them; and to answer every particu- 
lar mentioned in his Majesty’s Speech, was - 
always hitherto understood to be the busi- 
ness of the whiole session of Parliament, 
and not the business of the first or second 
day of that session. The addresses of 
Parliament, by way of answer or return to 
this speech, were formerly never any thing 
more but a general acknowledgement of 
thanks for the Speech from the throne, 
and general assurances of loyalty and fide- 
lity to the King, and of supporting him in 
whatever should appear to them to be 
reasonable. The King was so far from ex- 

ecting to have every particular answered 
in that address, and high compliments 
made on every paragraph of his speech, 
that happy was our King, of old, if he 
could but get a proper answer to each par- 
ticular during the whole session. Our Par- 
liaments were not then so ready to grant, 
nor had they so much politeness as to pasa 
any compliments without a due considera- 
tion, and without being fully convinced of 
the truth and justice of what they were to 
say: but if this new doctrine prevails, we 
shall have speeches made at the beginning 
of each session, not with a design to inform 
the Parliament of the true state of affairs, 
or to acquaint them with the King’s de- 
mands, but contrived by the ministers, on 
purpose to catch at compliments, and ta 
dazzle the eyes of the people with panes 
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gyrics bestowed upon their measures by 
both Houses of Parliament. 

In the language of Parliament, my 
Lords, we are not only to take care not to 
affirm expressly, or deny what may after- 
wards appear to be otherwise; but we are 
to take care not even to insinuate what 
may afterwards appear to be false. In this 
light, my Lords, let us consider the motion 
that has been made to us, and we shall find, 
that every paragraph proposed to be left 
out, bears an insinuation of a fact, which 
may afterwards appear to the whole world 
to be false; and if it should happen so, I 
leave to your lordships to consider, what 
the world must say of the honour and good 
sense of this House; for surely they can- 
not approve of both. Lords may say what 
they will of this House’s not being pre- 
cluded by any thing in the address, or pre- 
- vented from future enquiries or censures : 
it is true, my Lords, as a House of Parlia- 
ment, we are not; but I will say, that the 
passing of such compliments, as have of 
ate been too usual in our addresses, is a 
sort of forestalling the opinions of many 
lords in this House; for after my having 
agreed to a panegyric, either express or by 
Insinuation, upon any measure pursued by 
the ministers, I should be sorry to find 
afterwards that such a measure deserved 
censure;, and therefore it is certain, it 
would be difficult to convinceme of it ; nay, 
even after conviction, I believe human 
weakness would make me loth to agree to 
the putting a public mark of ignominy upon 
that, whic f had formerly agreed to ap- 
plaud, even by insinuation. 

Having now endeavoured to shew, that 
our respect to the King, or the generality 
of the expressions proposed to be made 
use of, can be no argument for ourdescend- 
ing into so many particulars; allow me, 
my Lords, to descend into those particu- 
lars, and examine every one of them sepa- 
rately, by way of reply to the observations 
the noble lord fing been pleased to make 
on them; but first let me take some notice 
of what the noble duke said in relation to 
our former treaties and negotiations. He 
told us, that, in treating with foreign 
powers, no general rules couldbe establish- 
ed; in which I must beg leave to differ 
from him; for, 1 believe there are man 
general rules may be established: I shall 
mention only two, which are, that we 
ought always to observe, and, as punctual- 
ly as possible, comply with the terms of 
those treaties we enter into: and the other 


general rule is, that we ought to enter into: 
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no treaties but such as are for the interest 
These are two 
general rules, which are, by the nature of 
things, established, though I doubt much 
if they have been always observed. By 
the treaty of Hanover, my Lords, we are 
told, that dangerous designs against this 
nation were prevented ; designs which had 
been formed against us by the treaty of 
Vienna, between the emperor and Spain: 
but this is a fact that has always been dis- 
puted; and ifthe fact was false, I am ve 
sure the treaty of Hanover was very ane 
contrary to the interest of this nation: 
nay, considering how.improbable it is, that 
the imperial court would enter into the 
measures then attributed to them; or that 
the imperial and Spanish courts, united 
together, could conceive hopes of doing 
any great mjury to Britain, there is some 
reason to believe, that the story was in- 
vented by a court, whose interest it was 
then to break, by any means, the good 
correspondence that was by the treaty of 
Vienna, established between the courts of 
Vienna and Madrid, and whose interest it 
will always be to foment jealousies and di- 
visions between the courts of Vienna, Ma- 
drid and London. I will agree with the 
noble duke, that the correspondence be- 
tween Spain and us, which was broke off 
by the tréaty of Hanover, was, in some 
measure, [I will not say altogether, restored 
by the treaty of Seville ; but I wish he had 
told us, at whose expence that correspon- 
dence was restored, or what other honour 
or advantage the nation reaped from that 
treaty; and if, by the treaty of Vienna, a 
correspondence was restored between the 
emperor and us, I am afraid our corres- 
pondence with Spain was, by that new 
treaty, a little disturbed; and the union, 
which now subsists between France and 
Spain, was effectually established: so that, 
upon the whole, I do not see, that this na- 
tion has many advantages to brag of from 
our late treaties and negotiations; and if 
the treaty of Vienna, between the emperor 
and Spain, was not such a treaty a3 it was 
most industriously represented by us to be, 
I am very certain the nation has already 
greatly suffered by the mistake, and may 
suffer a great deal moré in time to come. 
But now, my Lords, to return to the pa- 
al pg of the motion, which, by the 
amendment, are proposed to be left out. 
To these I shall speak with the more free- 
dom, because I do not think his aaiesty 
any way concerned in the questien. 
shall always be ready to join in our acknowe 
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but, when we are to pass compliments 
upon measures, it is to the ministers we 
make these compliments, and I shall never 
be for this House’s descending 80 low, as 
blindly to pass compliments on them. By 
the first of these paragraphs we are to ac- 
knowledge the care of the ministers, in 
preventing our being unnecessarily en- 
gaged in the present war. My Lords, if 
this be not a direct affirmation, it is as 
strong an insinuation as this House can 
make, that we were no way obliged, either 
by treaty or by interest, to engage in the 
present war; and if, upon enquiry, it 
should afterwards come out, that we were, 
from the very beginning, obliged both by 
treaty and by interest tohave engaged in the 
war, what would the world think of this 
House, if we should agree tothe address this 
day proposed? nay, I must appeal tothe lords 
that are against me in this motion, what 
they would think of themselves for having 
agree to such an address ; they would be 

liged to acknowledge, at least, that they 
had been imposed on, and such an ac- 
knowledgment can add nothing to the 
character of any man, much less can it 
add to the character of any lord of Parlia- 


t. | 
If there were then no manner of reason | 


to preaume, that we were any way obliged 
to engage in the present war, we ought 
not, my Lords, to come in blindly to the 
making of such an insinuation in our ad- 
dress: but in the present case there is 
some reason to presume, that we were ac- 
tually obliged, if not to engage as princi- 
pals, at least to engage as allies and guaran- 
tees. ‘The noble duke has told us, that the 
emperor has not only demanded the suc- 


cours stipulated by the treaty of Vienna, | 


but insists upon it, that we ought directly 
to furnish them. I shall not pretend to 
say, my Lords, that the imperial ministers 
are in the right; on the contrary, I ho 
they have no manner of reason for the 
mand they have made; but as we have 
neither seen the treaty of Vienna, nor the 
reasons alledged by the imperial court for 
the demand they have made, surely we 
ought not thus blindly to insinuate, that 
there is nothing in what they have said 
upon that subject. 

_ Now, my Lords, let us take the other 
side of the case; let us suppose that we 
were no way obliged, either in honour or 
interest, to concern ourselves in the pre- 
sent war: in such a case, what would that 
malnister have deserved, that should have 
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oh we Pad : 


Into a war, in whi no manner of 
concern? Would not he have deserved the 
highest resentment of this House? Would 
not he have deserved the highest ven- 

eance his cou could have brought 
apo his guilty head And shall shee 
Lords, make a fine compliment to a minis- 
ter, for not doing, what? For not doing 
that for which he ought to have lost hig 
head upon a scaffold. 

I am really surprised, my Lords, to hear 
it pretended, that the treaty of Vienna wag 
concluded, or the negotiation for that pur- 
pose carried on, in concert with the Dutch ; 
since it is so well known, that they were 
so far from being principal contractin 
parties, that it was, after long delays, an 
with much difficulty, that they acceded to 
it; and that they did not even at last ac- 
cede, but under several restrictions and 
limitations, and after having obtained seve- 
ral additions and explanations, in favour of 
their own country: they, like a wise state, 
took that opportunity to have all disputes 
and differences with the contracting powers, 
agreed and settled to their own liking; as 
they were, by that treaty, to do a very great 
favour to the emperor, they took care to 
have something in return; and it were to 
be wished, that we had followed their 
example, in every treaty we have lately | 
made. They were, indeed, named in the 
treaty of Vienna as principal contracting 
parties, but how they came to be so I 
could never yet comprehend ; the imperial 
court submitted to it, perhaps, at that time, 
because they had a very great favour to 
ask, and it was very much heir interest to 
have the Dutch become parties in that 
treaty ; but how we came to submit to have 
any power named, as a principal contract- 
ing party in a treaty with us, without their 
being as ready to sign it as we were, I can- 
not yet comprehend. 

As for their not having made that re- 
duction of their land forces, which was 
proposed before the war broke out; it 
very certain they have not, even now, @ 
greater number of forces, than is necessary 
for defending the extensive frontiers of 
their country, and supporting the many 
garrisons they are obliged to keep up; se 
that if they had made any reduction, they 
must have trusted to some of their neigh- 
bours for their defence; but, supposing 
that they might have safely made that 
reduction, their having suspended it, can- 
not be called acting in concert with us; 
because we have not only suspended 
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making that reduction in our land forces 
which we might easily have made, and 
which we ought to have made if the war 
had not broke out; but we have made 
large additions to our forces both by sea 
and land ; and yet it must be acknowledged 
that we are not, by our situation, so im- 
mediately exposed to danger as the Dutch 
gre. From hence, my lords, it is to me 
evident, that the concert between the 
Dutch and us, can consist in nothing, but 
as has been already said, in our having ac- 
quainted the Dutch with the measures 
we were to take, and the expences we 
were to put ourselves to; and such a con- 
cert does not, in my opinion, deserve a 
compliment from this House, not even in 
a most general terms that can be thought 


I must submit to your lerdships, whe- 
ther the compliment proposed to be made, 
upon the acceptation of our good offices, 
and upon the ala of peace, does not bear 
avery strong insinuation, that we think it 
was reasonable and necessary for us to 
offer our good offices; that these our good 
offices are accepted of in such a manner, 
as may give great hopes of their success, 
and that it was proper for us to thrust our- 
selves so far into other people’s affairs, 
with which we declare we Pod no concern, 
as to propose aplan for an agreement ; 
and, considering the profound ignorance 
we have been kept in, with relation to all 
our late foreign transactions, I do not see 
_ how we can, in honour, pretend to make 
any such insinuations. It is an old obser- 
vation, my lords, that arbiters often draw 
upon themselves the resentment of both 
the parties at variance: in private life, it is 
alwaysreckoned a dangerous undertaking : 
éspecially when the arbitration is offered, 
without being desired by either of the par- 
tiesconcerned: in public affairs the maxim 
will hold equally true, and therefore no 
wise state will be ready to intermeddle in 
foreign broils, unless by such intermed- 
dling, they have a view of procuring some 
particular advantage to hemaclves: the 
balance of power in Europe is not yet in 
such a dangerous state, as to require our 
being so very busy and officious; and when 
it comes tobe so, the other powers of 
Europe, not yet engaged in the war, are 
as much interested, and ought to intermed- 
dle as much as we; so that, upon a strict 
enquiry, it may, perhaps appear, that even 
the offer of these gdod oles was not only 
unnecessary, but officious, and without any 
view to the particular advantage of this 
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nation: and if, upon such enquiry it should 
appear, that the acceptation if these good 
othces has been made, by every one of the 
powers concerned, in such terms as can- 
not give any hopes of success, how can 
we answer to the honour and dignity of 
this House, for making such anticipated 
and such rash insinuations ? 

The plan to be offered by us, may 
appear to be a wise and a good one, it may 
7 {aed to be otherwise ; but, my Lords, 
if, upon enquiry, it should appear, that even 
the offering of our good offices was rash 
and officious, surely the, proposing of a 
ay and setting ourselves up openly, as 
aw-givers to the other princes and states 
of Europe, must appear to be much more 
so, and may involve this nation in difficul- 
ties and dangers, we seem at present to be 
very little aware of: it may produce con- 
federacies against us; it may unite the 
powers of Europe in a league, to pull down 
the pride of Great Britain: which is a case 
that has often before happened ; a case by 
which almost every one of the powers of 
Iurope has been, some time or another, 
brought very near to their utter destruc- 
tion. I do not know, my lords, but that 
the Dutch may have acted in concert with 
us, both in the offering our good offices, 
and in the drawing up and propose this 
plan of peace which is to be offered: in 
this, I say, they have acted in concert 
with us, because it put them to no expence; 
but I am afraid it will at last appear, na 
perhaps they may endeavour to make it 
appear, that their acting in such a manner, 
proceeded entirely from a political com- 
plaisance, they were obliged to shew te 
Great Britain; so that in the end, they 
may get as much honour and advantage ag 
we, by the success, and can no way suffer 
by the disappointment. 

As to the threatening paragraph, my 
lords, I am very sure, that ifa man in a 
private company should swagger, and | 
swear, he would not be amused; he would 
not be imposed on; he would always be 
ready to act that part which was incum- 
bent on him to undertake: if I were one 
of the company, I should look upon it as a 
threatening sort of declaration; and if 
there had been any dispute between him 
and me, if I had but refused any thing he 
desired of me, I should look upon it asa 
threat designed directly agamst me: ine 
deed, if such a blusterer had had no dige 

ute with any one of the company, I should 
look upon him as a bully and a very silly 
fellow. In public life, I think, my lords, 
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itis the same: when it becomes necessa 
for this nation to act, I hope we shall al 
ways act with that vigour and courage 
which is worthy of Great Britain; but I 
shall always be against our making any 
‘bullying or blustering declarations, till it 
becomes necessary for us to carry them 
directly into execution; and therefore I 
must be against this part of the motion. 

It is true, my lords, the late treaty with 
Denmark is not mentioned particularly in 
the motion ; but when we talk so much of 
the wisdom, the right reason, and the pru- 
dence of his Majesty’s councils, which in 
the language of Parliament, upon this oc- 
casion, is understood to be the wisdom, 
the right reason, and the prudence of his 
ministers, I must presume, and ail the 
world will, I believe, presume, that the late 
treaty with Denmark is included among 
the rest ; and I cannot applaud the wis- 
dom, the right reason, and the prudence 
of that treaty, before I know what it is. 
We are told, my lords, that if that treaty 
had notbeen concluded, some other would : 
I do not know, my lords, that this nation 
is at present in any danger of being at- 
tacked, and therefore I do not know any 
reason we had to pay a subsidy to Den- 
mark, in order to prevent that king’s 
making any treaty he fad a mind ; but if 
we were to be attacked, surely we are not 

' to become tributary to him, and to pay 
him a yearly tribute, under the name of a 
subsidy, to prevent his joining with any 
power whatever against us; and if the 
preservation of the balance of power was 
the only motive -for entering into such a 
treaty, if that was in any real danger, he 
was certainly as much concerned for its 
preservation as we ; and therefore we are 
not to suppose, that he would have con- 
cluded any treaty to its disadvantage. From 
such reasoning, my lords, as I have this 
day heard in this Louse, one would really 
imagine, that we are to take the care of 
preserving the balance of power in Eusope 
entirely upon ourselves ; which if we do, 
I can easily foresee, that most of the 
princes of Europe will always take advan- 
tage of our officious care, and our ridi- 
culous apprehensions, and will refuse to 
act with vigour even in their own defence 
unless we pay them a yearly subsidy for 
so doing. 
I shall conclude, my Lords, with ob- 
serving, that if it was necessary for his 
Majesty to lay this treaty before the other 
House, becauce it was to be attended with 
suinc expence, the very same reason made 
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it necessary for his Majesty to order it to — 
be laid befure this House ; for although 
grants of money are first made by the 
other House, no such grant can be cftec- 
tual, without the consent of this. It 
would seem then, that when a demand is 
to be made on the other House, for any 
grant of money, the reason for making 
such demand is to be laid before them, 
without their asking for it; but when we 
are to consent to that very grant, no rea- 
son is‘to be laid before us, unless we ask 
for it. This, my lords, is a different sort 
of behaviour, with respect to the two 
Houses, which I shall make no remark 
on, but Icave to your lordships consi- 
deration. = 

From what I have said, my lords, I hope 
Ihave made it appear, that every para- 
graph, proposed to be left out of the mo- 
tion now bejore us, is inconsistent with the 
honour and dignity of this House, arid that 
neither the duty nor the respect we owe to 
his Majesty, require our putting any one 
of thein into our address; but that the 
first and last paragraphs of the motion are 
sufficient, and as much as, by the ancient 
usage of Parliament, was customary upon 
such occasions ; and therefore I hope your 
lordships will agree to the amendment 
proposed. 

‘The question first put was as usual, for 
agreeing to the Amendment proposed, 
upon which there was a division; and 
there being but 37 Contents to 89 Not 
Contents, the Amendment was disagreed 
to by amajority of 52. 


The Lords’? Address of Thanks.| The 
question consequently next put, was To 
agree to the motion, which was carried 
without a division ; and a committee being 
named to draw up the Address, they re- 
tired to the Prince’s chamber; and gan 
returned, the Address drawn up was read. 
and agreed to the same day, and is as 
follows : 

«¢ Most gracious Sovereign ; 

‘© We your Majcsty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and ten- 
poral in Parliament assembled, humbly 
beg leave to return your Majesty our un- 
feigned thanks for your most gracious 
Speech from the throne. : 

“The many blessings we enjoy, under 
your Majesty’s mild and auspicious go- 
vernment, are happily felt by all your 
people; among which your paternal care 
and tenderness for their true interest, In 
employing your unwearied endeavours, to 
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revent their bcing unnecessarily involved 
in the present war, stand signally distin- 
pached : and it would argue the ne 
degree of ingratitude in us, if we did not 
acknowledge ourselves sensibly affected by 
the benefits that have accrued from this 
prudent conduct. 

“In this your Majesty has given the 
world fresh proofs of your just sentiments 
of true and solid glory, since you have 
preferred the real prosperity and ease of 
your subjects to all other considerations ; 
and in that view have concerted measures 
with the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces (the ancient and natural allies of 
the British crown) for restoring the public 
tranquillity. : 

“ It is with the utmost satisfaction we 
observe, that, in consequence of this pro- 
ceeding, the good offices of your Majesty, 
in conjunction with them, have been ac- 
cepted by the several parties engaged in 
the war; and we cannot suffer ourselves 
to doubt, but the interposition. of the ma- 
ritime powers, united in interest and mu- 
tual friendship, will have its just weight. 

“When we turm our thoughts to the 
various and different views of the princes 
and powers concerned, we find ourselves 
obliged, with the utmost thankfulness, to 
ascribe it to your Majesty’s uncominon 
vigilance and attention to the welfare of 
your people, and the repose of Christen- 
dom, that no time hath been lost in mak- 
ing use of any good dispositions of the 
respective powers at variance; and that 
this salutary and extensive work is ad- 
vanced to such a degree, that a plan may 
be shortly offered to their consideration, 
asa basis for a general treaty. 

‘“‘ The events of negotiations, as well as 
of war, are, in the nature of things, liable 
to uncertainty: but when we reflect on 
the many instances we have experienced, 
of right reason and prudence being the 
governing rule of your Majesty’s actions, 
Wwe promise ourselves, that these your ge- 
nerous labours, for procuring universal 
Fe bare will merit that good success, 
which all well-disposed minds wish they 
may be attended with. 

‘* At the same time permit us to assure 
head Majesty, that we are incapable of 

eing so far amused by any hopes what- 
soever, as to leave the security of your 
Majesty and ‘your kingdoms exposed to 
real dangers; and that our endcavours 
shall never be wanting, to disappoint the 
vain expectations of any, who shall be so 
presumptuous, as to imagine advantages 
to themselves from such methods. 


The King’s Answer. 
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“The wisdom of your Majesty’s councils, 
and that steadiness and constancy which 
are inherent in your royal mind, join- 
ed with a harmony which subsists between 
your Majesty and that powerful republic, 
in concert with which this great transac- 
tion has been carried on, will, we trust, in 
due time prevail over all unreasonable op- 
position: and that this may be the happy 
effect of your good offices, we beg leave ta 
assure your Majesty, with that resolution 
and firmness which become the Peers of 
Great Brifain, on so important an occasion, 
that we will cheerfully support your Ma- 
jesty in all such measures, as may be ne- 
cessary for procuring the blessings of 
peace and tranquillity, or for putting this 
nation in a condition to act that part, which 
it may be incumbent on Great Britain to 
undertake. | 

‘‘ It is a felicity which we ought, in a 
most affectionate manner, to remember on 
every occasion of approaching your sacred 
person, that your Majesty hath always es- 
teemed the interest of sovereign and sub- 
ject, as mutual and inseparable ; and made 
the due execution and observance of the 
laws the rule of your government: as your 
Majesty, agreeably to your repeated decla- 
rations from the throne, hath invariably 
held this conduct towards your subjects, 
we can entertain no doubt, but you will 
find the same inviolable and unshaken fide- 
lity, and the same zeal for the true honour 
and happiness of your Majesty, and your 
kingdoms (which can never be divided) 
both from your Parliament and your people. 

«¢ On our parts, we humbly intreat your 
Majesty to accept the strongest assurances, 
that we are determined, by a steady 
course of loyalty and dutiful affection to 
your Majesty, and a firm perseverance in 
pursuing the true interest of our country, 
to convince the world, that we most se- 
riously consider the maintenance of our 
religion and liberties, as being absolutely 
involved in the security and support of 
your Majesty’s person and government; 
and in the preservation of the Protestant 
succession in your royal House; and that 
it is the unalterable purpose of our hearts, 
under the protection of the Divine Provi- 
dence, to transmit these invaluable bless- 
ings safe and entire to our pesterity.”’ 


The King’s Answer.] This Address was — 
next day presented to his Majesty, who 
returned the following Answer; viz. — 

«¢ My Lords, 
‘¢ I thank you for this loyal and affec- 
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tionate address. 
shew for the success of my endeavours, in 
conjunction with the States General, for 
restoring the public tranquillity, isvery ac- 
ceptable to me. 

' - Nothing shall be wanting, on my 
part, that may contribute thereto ; and the 
duty and affection of my Parliament and 
people, upon which I depend in all events, 
pvill add great weight to my endeavours.” 


- The amendment to the above motion 
was proposed by the lord Carteret; was 
opposed by the duke of Newcastle and the 


lord Hardwick ; and su hog by the earl 
of Chesterfield, the lo athurst, and the 


earl of Strafford. 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
ef Thanks.| The Speaker having reported 
ig Majesty’s Speech, Mr. Hedgcs, mem- 
ber for Fowey, moved, “¢ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, to 
return his Majesty the thanks of this House 
for his most gracious Speech from the 
throne; to acknowledge his Majesty’s 
wisdom and goodness in pursuing such 
measures as tended towards procuring 
e and accommodation, rather than to 
involve this nation, and all Europe, too 
precipitately, in a general and bloody war ; 
to express the just sense this House hath 
of his Majesty’s tender regard for the pub- 
lic repose and tranquillity, and of his un- 
wearied endeavours in forming in concert 
with the States-General, such a plan of'a 
general pacification, as his Majesty, in his 
great wisdom, conceives is consistent with 
the honour and interest of all parties, asfar as 
the circumstances of time, and the present 
osture of affairs, will it; to assure 
bis Majesty, that this Housewill sagas 
and effectually raise such supplies as shall 
necessary for the honour and securit 
of his Majesty and his kingdoms; and, 
whatever ‘hall be the success of his Majes- 
ty’s gracious endeavours to procure the 
_ blessings of peace and general tranquillity, 
will enable his Majesty to act that part, 
which honour and justice, and the true 
interest of his people, shall call upon him 
_ to undertake.” 

This motion was seconded by Mr. 

Campbell of Pembrokeshire.* 


_ © « Thereader, from what has been already 
related of debates of this kind, will easily per; 
ceive upon what this debate turned. On the 
one side, there was great distrust and diffidence 
of the minister’s measures since the last par- 
liament, and great fears lest their agreeing to 
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Several members objected to some ex- 
pressions in the motion, which, as they 
thought, implied a too general approbation 
of former measures: and upon this occa- 
sion 

Sir William Wyndham proposed, that 
the last paragraph should run thus, “ To 
assure his Majesty that, after a full state of 
the affairs of the nation had been laid before 
them, and considered by them, they would 
cheerfully and effectually raise such sup- 
plies, as should be necessary for the ho- 


the address, notwithstanding the generality and 
caution of its terms, should be construed into 
an approbation of all that had been done. 
Great freedoms were taken with the conduct 


_of the administration, in putting the nation to 


such immense expences as it had been at in 
arming both by sea and land, without doing 
any thing that was effectual. It was thought 
ridiculous to thank his Majesty for not pre- 
cipitating the pation into a war; and it was 
observed, that notwithstanding the Dutch had 
so much at stake, they had not put themselves 
toa shilling expence during the critical situa- 
tion of Europe.—Ht was argued on the other 
hand, that the tranquillity of the nation was 
owing to its being in a posture either of offence 
or defence, as occasions, which were impos- 
sible to be foreseen, should require: that the 
incraase and security of the trade of England, 
was more than sufficient to counterbalance all 
the charges she bad been at, which bad been 
all expended within herself’; and that neither 
his Majesty, nor his ministers, had ever be- 
haved in such a manner as that they should be 
treated by the House with any marks of dis- 
trust in an address which at best’ is a mere 
matter of compliment. ‘Fhat thanking his 
Majesty for not precipitating the nation into a 
war, was no other than thanking him for his 
caution and prudence. Asto the Dutch, they 
were best judges of their own affairs, and their 
conduct ought to be norule to Great Britain ; 
but that, though they had not augmented their 
land-forces, it is certain that they had suspend- 
ed a very large reduction of them, which they 
had intended to have made when the troubles 
of Europe broke out. It was farther observed 
in support of the first motion fur the address, 
that the cenductof his Majesty in concerting 
with the Dutch the general plan of pacifica- 
tion, was intirely agreeable to the maxims by 
which the balance of power in Europe was to 
be maintained.—Many well wishers to the 
anti-ministerial party thought that they acted 
impoliticly in trying their strength upon se 
weak a head as the opposing an address word- 
ed with so much modesty. It was moved in 
two questions to reject the amendment ; and 
upon the second question the House dividing, 
the same was rejected by a myorty of 265 
against 185, a greater minority than had been 
seen tor many years in that House.” ‘ind 
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nour and security of his Majesty and his 
kingdoms, and in proportion to the ex- 
pences to be incurred by the other powers, 
who were under the same engagements 
with this nation, and not then involved in 
the war: and whatever should be the suc- 
cess of his Majesty’s gracious endeavours 
to procure the blessings of peace and ge- 
neral tranquillity, would enable his Majesty 
to act that part, which honour and justice, 
and the true interest of his people should 
call upon him to undertake.” But some 


gentlemen disliking the first part of this: 


Amendment, 

Sir Joseph Jekyll offered an Amendment 
tothe Amendment proposed by sir William 
Wyndham, as follows: “ ‘To assure his 
Majesty, that that House would cheerfully 
and effectually raise such Supplies, as 


should be necessary for the honour and. 


security of his Majesty and his kingdoms, 
and in proportion to the expences to be 
incurred by the other powers, who were 
under the same engagements with this na- 
tion, and not then involved in the war: 
and, whatever should be the success of his 
Majesty’s gracious endeavours to procure 
the blessings of peace and general tranquil- 
lity, would enable his Majesty to act that 
part, which honour and justice, and the 
true interest of his people, should call upon 
him to undertake.”’ 

The motion for the Amendment was 
strenuously supported by lord Morpcth, 
Jord Noel Somerset, Mr. Shippen, sir ‘Tho- 
mas Aston, Mr. Dundass, Mr. Gibbon, 
Mr. Sandys, Mr. Walter Plumcr, and 
Mr. Pulteney: the reasons they gave tor 
their exceptions to the Address as first 
proposed, and for the Amendment offcred, 
were as follows : 

Mr. Speaker; As this is a new parlia- 
ment, I hope we shall begin with shewing 
alittle more regard to the ancient custom 
and dignity of Parliaments, than has been 
shewn of late years. In former times, the 
Addresses of this House, in return to his 
Majesty’s Speech from the throne, were 
always conceived in the most general 
terms. Our ancestors would never con- 
descend upon that occasion, to enter into 
the particulars of his Majesty’s Speech : 
when they were to approach the king, and 
to declare their affection and their fidelity 
to him, they thought it was inconsistent 
with that fidelity they were to declare, to 
approve, upon that occasion, of any mi- 
nisterial measures, and much more so, to 
declare their satisfaction with measures 
they knew nothing about. ‘This House 1s 
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the grand inquest of the nation, anpointcd 
to inquire diligently, and to represent 
faithfully to the king, all the grievaaces of 
his people, and all the crimes and misma- 
nagcinents of his servanis; and therefore 
it must always be a breach of our fidelity 
to our sovereign, as well as a breach of 
our duty to his people, to approve blindly 
the conduct of his servants. When we 
have examined diligently, and considered 
deliberately the conduct of any minister, 
and are at last fully convinced that he has 
acted prudently and wisely for the public 
good, itisthen our duty toreturn him the 
thanks of the public, and to represent him 
as a faithful mimister to his master; but. 
to make pancgyrics upon the conduct oft 
any of the king’s servants, before we have 
examined into it, is more like the language 
of slaves and sycophants to a prime mi- 


nister, than that of loyal and faithful sub- 


jects to their sovereign. 7 

I must acknowledge, Sir, that the mo- 
tion now made to us is more general, and 
more adapted tothe ancient custom of 
Parliament, than most I have heard since 
I have had the honour to be a member of 
this House. I hope we shall not find that 
this extraordinary modesty proceeds fram 
@ consciousness of misconduct: for the 
sake of the public I heartily wish we may 
find that it proceeds from superior merit ; 
which is, ‘adeed: generally attended with 
superior modesty ; but as I have always 
been, upon such occasions, against general 
encomiums upon ministers, and as the 
proposition now before us, or at least a 
great part of it, implies a general appro- 
bation of all our late measures, particularly 
those relating to the present war, which 
the ony of this House are, in my opi- 
nion, intirely ignorant of, I cannot agree 
to it ; because I have not yet learned com- 
plaisance enough to approve of what I 
know nothing about, much less to approve 
of what I violently suspect to be wrong. 

I had the honour, Sir, to be a member 
of this House in the last Parliament; and 
I remember several motions were then 
made, for getting some insight mto the 
state of our fore:en affairs and our late 
transactions ; motions which appeared to 
me highly reasonable, and even absolutely 
necessary to be complicd with, betore the 
Fiouse could reasonably comply with the 
demands that were then mide upon them: 
but every one of these motions had a ne- 
gative put upon it. Theve always had a 
suspicion of the werks of darkness ; Ido 
not lixeany conduct that cannot stand the 
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light at noon-day ; and therefore I am 
raid some of our late transactions are 
such as nomen could approve of, if the 
were exposedtopublicvicw. We havebeen 
long in expectation : but when one nego- 
tiation was over, we have always been told 
to have patience, the next was to accom- 
lish all our desires ; we have accordingly 
ad a great desl of patience; but, so far 
as [can comprehend, I can observe no 
benefits that have accrued, or are like to 
_accrue; but, on the contrary, many dan- 
gers and disadvantages; so that the whole 
train of our late negotiations really seem to 
me to have been calculated for no other 
end, but to extricate a set of puzzled, per- 
esse negotiators, from some former 
lunder, by which they have generally 
been led into a second, of worse conse- 
quence than the first: every subsequent 
negotiation seems to me to have had no 
other view or design, but to get rid of some 
dilemma .we were thrown into by the 
former; and happy have we thought our- 
selves, after a great deal of money spent, 
if we could but recover our former condi- 
tion. In short, Sir, if any gentleman will 
rise up and shew me any addition, or any 
new advantage, with respect either to our 
trade or our possessions, that this nation 
has acquired by any of our late transac- 
tions, I shall agree to the motion ; but con- 
sidering the great expence this nation has 
been put to, and the great losses many of 
our merchants have, without any redress 
or satisfaction, sustained, I cannot agree to 
pass compliments upon, or declare my sa- 
tisfaction with, our late management in 
general, until it be made appear to me, 
that these public and private losses have 
been some way balanced by national ad- 
vantages, 

The second Paragraph of the motion I 
am, indeed, surprised at upon another ac- 
count, to make our acknowledgements to 
his Majesty, for not involving the nation 
too prccipitately in a bloody war, ts, in 
my opinion, very far from being a compli- 
ment to his Majesty ; It is impossible, it is 
not to be presumed that his Majesty can 
do any such thing ; but if it were possible, 
and if any such thing had been done, to 
be sure it would have been doing the na- 
tion a very notable mischief; and accord- 
ing to the idiom of our language, at least 
im private life, to thank a man, or to make 
our acknowledgements to a man, for his 
not doing us a notable mischief, is a con- 
temptuous way of expressing ourselves, 
and is always an insinuation, that from 
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such a man’s malice, or his weakness, or 
imprudence, we expected some notable 
mischief; and therefore when we are dis- 
appointed, when the mischief is not so 
great as we expected, we say, by way of 
contempt, that we are obliged to him. If 
none but ministers were concerned in this 
part of the motion, I should have let it 
pass without any remark, nay, I should 
readily have agreed to it; but as his Ma- 
jesty 1s concerned, I hope the gentlemen 
who made the motion will take care to 
have it some way altered, if they are re- 
solved to have it stand part of the address. 
This shews, Sir, how apt people are to fall 
into blunders, when they attempt to make 
extravagant and forced compliments; and 
therefore I wish we would rgsolve to avoid 
such dangers, by confining our address to 
a general acknowledgement of thanks to 
his Majesty, for his most gracious speech 
from the throne, and a declaration of our 
affections towards him, of our attachment 
to his family, and our zeal for his service. 
However, Sir, as it has been granted 
upon all hands, that nothing contained in 
our address can prevent the future in- 
quiries of this House, or can be a bar to 
our censuring what we shall upon inquiry 
find to be amiss, therefore I shall propose 
no amendment to the former part of the mo- 
tion: but I must take notice of one thing 
which is apparent, without any inquiry, to 
every man in this House, to every man who 
knows any thing of public aftairs; and 
that is the great charge this nation has al- 
ready been put to on account of the war, 
while the other powers of Europe not yet 
engaged in the war, have not put them- 
selves to one shillmg expence: nay, even 
our allies the Dutch, who, as his Majesty 
has been pleased to tell us, are under the 
same engagements with us, have not put 
themselves to the least charge on account 
of the present war. Now, Sir, as his Ma- 
jesty has told us, that we had no concern 
with the causes or motiwes of the war, we 
cannot therefore be involved in it, unless 
it be for the preservation of the balance of 
power; and as all our allies are as much 
interested in this respect as we are, it is 
reasonable they should bear their propor- 
tionable share of the expence: and as the 
have yet done nothing like, I think it is be- 
come necessary for us to take some notice 
of this matter in our address to his Majesty, 
for which reason I shall move for this 
Amendment to the latter part of the ad- 
dess: viz. * That this House will cheer- 
fully and effectually raise such supplies, as 
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shall be for the honour and secu- 
rity of his Majesty and his kingdoms; and 
in proportion to the expences to be incurred 
by the other powers who were under the 
same engagements with this nation, and 
not then involved in the war; and what- 
ever shall be the success of his Majesty’s 

lous endeavours to procure the bless- 
ings of peace and general tranquillity, will 
enable his Majesty to act that part, which 
honour and justice, and the true interest 
of his people, shall call upon him to under- 
take.” 

In Answer to these Objections, and in 
eee of the motion, Mr. Winnington, 

r. Henry Pelham, sir William Yonge, 
Mr. Danvers and Mr. Oglethorpe urged 
the following arguments. 

Mr. Speaker; As gentlemen, who have 
spokein this debate, secm to want a much 
more thorough reformation in the motion 
now before us, than that proposed by the 
amendment, I must beg eae to take no- 
tice of what they have said in general, 
before I come to speak to the amendment 
Hie ra We have been told a great 
deal, Sir, of the ancient usage and custom 
of parliament, with respect to their 


manner of addressing the King, by way of 


return to his speech from the throne: 
what the gentlemen may mean by this an- 
cient e, or at what time they have a 
mind to fix it, I do not know; but I am 
very sure, that ever since I had the honour 
to sit in parliament, I never knew an ad- 
dress proposed in more general terms than 
that now before us; and therefore I am 
apt to conclude, that no address can be 
proposed in this House, but what some 
gentleman will find fault with. I shall 
agree with the honourable gentlemen, that 
one of the chief ends of our meeting here, 
is to inquire diligently, and represent faith- 
fully to the King, the crimes and mis- 
hagements of his servants, as well as the 
pouces of his people; but when his 
ajesty has given us an aceount of his con- 
duct, surely that does not hinder us from 
making him such general compliments, for 
the accounts he has been pleased to give 
us, as will not obstruct our future in- 
quiries, or prevent our censureg, in case we 
should aftewards find, that any of his 
servants had acted unfaithfully or impru- 
dently, even with respect to those very 
affairs he had been pleased to give us 
an account of in his speech. 
_ It has been acknowledged, that the mo- 
tion before us is more general than what is 
méual upon such occasions ; but it is to be 
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feared, it seems, that this extraordinary 
modesty’ proceeds from a cousciousness of 
misconduct. At this rate, Sir, the gentles 
men who have the honour to serve the 
crown must have a very hard task: if they 
or their friends propose a long and par- 
ticular address, they are then accused of 
endeavouring to impose upon the honour 
and dignity of this House, and if they 
propose a short address, and expressed 
in the most general terms, insinuations 
are then made, that their modesty pro- 
ceeds from a conscidusness of guilt; 
so that let them chuse which way they 
will, it is impossible for them to avoid 
censure: yet even this address, general us 
it is, is, it seems, to be looked on as an en- 
comitim upon the ministers, and as an ap- 
probation of what we know nothing about ; 
but, in my opinion, if we examine tlie 
several paragraphs, it will appear to be 
neither the onc nor the other. 

By the first paragraph found fanlt with, 
it is proposed to acknowledge his Majesty’s © 
wisdom and goodness, in pursuing such 
measures as tend towards procuring peace 
and accommodation: by this, Sir, we do 
not declare, that his Majesty has pursued 
such measures, nor do we approve of the 
measures he has pursued ;_ but when those 
measures are made public, if it should ap- 
pear that they were such as tended to pro- 
cure peace and accommodation, surely this 
House, nay the whole world, ought to ac- 
knowledge his Majesty’s goodness and wis- 
dom in that respect; and all that can be 
supposed to be meant by this paragraph Is, 
to acknowledge that there is more wisdom 
and goodac’s in pursuing such measures 
towards procuring peace, then in pursuing 
such measures, as might tend to involve 
the nation and all Europe too precipitatcly 
in war: this then cannot, I think, be sup- 
posed to be an encomium upon any 
minister, nor an approbation of any of 
the measures that have been pursued. 

By the other paragraph it is proposed, 
to express the just sense we have of his 
Majesty’s regard for the public tranquillity, 
and of his cndeavour to form, In concert 
with the States General, such a plan of pa- 
cification, as his Majesty conceives is con- 
sistent with the honour and interest of all 
parties, as far as the circuinstances of time 
and the present posture of affairs will per- 
mit: here again we opprove of nothing: 
we do not approve of the plan that is to be 
offered ; we do not sqmuch as approve of 
any one step that has been taken in the 
forming of that plan; we only acknow- 
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ledge his Majesty’s tender regard for the 
pu lic tranqu.llity, in endeavouring to form 
such a plan as may restore it: ‘This sure- 
ly is what no man can deny, nor hesitate 
one moment in acknowledging ; and I be- 
Jieve that it will be as readily granted, that 
it was better to form this plan in concert 
w'th the States General, than to form it 
without any such concert. So that I can- 
not really comprehend how this paragraph 
can be interpreted to be an encomium 
upon any minister, or an approbaticn of 
any measure: and therefore, though we 
knew nothing of the measures that have 
been pursued, nay, thoucsh we even had a 
violent suspicion that wroug measures have 
been pursued, neither our ignorance nor 
our suspicions can be any objection to 
either of those. paragraphs. 

‘As to our ignorance of the measures 
that have been ately pursued, it is certain 
we are ignorant of a great many of them, 
and it is necessary it should be so; for 
with respect to public transactions, espe- 
cially those with foreign courts, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that many of them should 
remain secret for several years aiter they 
arepassed ; nay, there are some that ought 
for ever to remain a secret: and that any 
transaction canremain a secret long after it 
hes heen communicated to this House, I 
~Ebeheve no gentleman will pretend to af- 
firm; for though the members of this 
House might perhaps dcpend upon the 
fidelity and the secrecy of one another, 
yet we cannot answer for the strangers 
that may be amongst us. This, Sir, was 
the only reason, why this House was 
pleased to put a negative upon the motions 
pointed at by the honourable gentlemen; 
and as [had likewise the honour to be then 
a member of this House, I beard such rea- 
kons given for not complying with those 
motions, as convinced me, that a compli- 
gnee with any one of them would have 
been onc of the greatest injuries we could 
have done our country: it was not that 
the authors of those transactions were 
afraid, on thcir own accounts, that the 
‘trensactions they had becn concerned in 
should be exposed to public view; it was 
AMpostic it could be so; for if they had 
been possessed with any such fears, if they 
had given the least ground to suspect they 
were so, it would have been a good, and I 
am persuaded a prevailing reason for this 
House to have complicd with those mo- 
trons, 

But, Sir, as to the suspicions that some 
gentlemen may entertain, with regard to 
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all or any of our past measures, it is impos- 
sible to say any thing of them, unless the 
gentlemen will be Tense to acquaint us 
with the grounds of their suspicion: when 
they do that, it may perhaps be in gentle- 
men’s power to shew, that those grounds 
are very far from being solid. They talk 
of our having been fora long time amused 
with hopes, and of our having been de- 
sircd to have patience: it is true, Sir, there 
are some amongst us, not in the House I 
hope, but in the nation, I will say, there 
are a great many who have been long 
amused with hopes, who have had a great 
deal of patience: they have, indeed been 
under a continual course of patience ever 
since the beginning of the late reign: they 
have not yet scen, and I wish they may 
never sce that event happen, which they 
have been so long hoping for, which they 
have waited for with so much patience. 
And, in my opinion, the many disappoint- 
ments they have met with, is one of the 
best reasons that can be assigned for our 
having no cause to suspect any misconduct 
in our late measures. 

I do not think it the interest of this na- 
tion to be fond of adding much to our 
possessions ; and considering the ambition 
of foreign courts, and the disturbances 
given to our government by a disaftected 
party at home, our having preserved entire 
aur torcign possessions, and prevented all 
invasions on our people at home, is an 
arcument, that all our late measures have 
been concerted and pursued with the ut- 
most foresight and prudence. To this we 
may add, that though our trade has ‘been 
sometimes a little interrupted by the am- 
bitious views of foreign courts, yet it is 
certain, it has greatly improved in every 
branch within these last twenty years, and 
is now, I believe, in as flourishing a state 
as ever the trade of Great Britain was in 
any age. So that to return the compli- 
ment to the gentlemen of the other side of 
the question, if cither of them will shew 
me where the nation has lately suffered, 
either in its pos:essions, or in its trade, by 
anv mismanagement of those at the helm 
of our own affairs, I shall agree to any 
amendment they please to propose; but I 
cennot think it reasonable to load our own 
ministers with the little disturbances we 
have met with, or the small losses we may 
have sustained by the ambitious projects 
of foreign courts. 

With regard to the impropricty of ex- 
pressicn taken notice of, I cannot think 
there is any good toundation for the cri- 
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ticism; but if there were, we must see 
that it proceeds entirely from the great 
care the honourable gentlemen, who made 
the motion, took, to avoid every thing that 
might look like an approbation of any late 
measure. For this reason he would not 
propose that we should thank his Majesty 
for not involving us in the war, because it 
might have been said, that for what we 
knew it was necessary, it was incumbent 
upon us, to have engaged at the very be- 
ginning of the war; therefore, to avoid 
this objection, he only proposes that we 
should make our acknowledgements to his 
Majesty, for not having engaged too pre- 
cipitately in the war; and as this might 
have been done, and would as the honour- 
able gentleman says, have been doing a 
very notable injury to the nation, I cannot 
find that there is any impropriety in our 
making our acknowledgements to his Ma- 
jesty, for his not having done so. 

I come now to that which I take to be 
the only question now before us, I mean, 
Sir, the Amendment proposed, as it now 
stands amended. JI shall readily grant, 
that all the nations of Europe are equally 
concerned with us in supporting the ba- 
Jance of power, and that therefore it is very 
reasonable, that every one of them should 
bear a proportionable share of the ex- 
‘pence necessary, or that may become ne- 
cessary for that purpose; and I am per- 
‘suaded his Majesty will use his utmost en- 
‘deavours to prevail with every one of them, 
‘to do what is incumbert upon them in 
that respect ; but I must leave it to gen- 
tlemen to consider, whether our putting 
such a caution into our Address, would not 
shew to the whole world a sort of diffi- 
dence in his Majesty’s conduct. Iam con- 
vinced we have no cause, from any part 
of his Majesty’s past conduct, to shew any 
diffidence in his future; and I am very 
certain, we never could have chosen a 
worse time than the present, to begin to 
shew anv such diffidence. The nation is in 
great danger of being involved in a bloody 
and expensive war, unkess his Majesty 
‘succeeds in his endeavours for restoring 
the peace and tranquillity of Europe; and 
it is certain, that nothing can contribute 

_ acre towards rendering his Majesty’s en- 
deavours successful, than an established 
and general belief, that a perfect harmony 
and entire confidence subsists hetween him 
‘and his parliament. While they are con- 
vinced of this, every one of the parties 
Now engaged in war will be cautious of 
giving teo great a scope ‘to their ambitious 
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views, or of pushing too far the success 


they may have, for fear of drawing upon 
themselves the united force of the King 
and parliament of Great Britain; but if 
any reason should be given for them to 
believe, that the parliament puts no confi- 
dence in his Majesty’s conduct, they ma 
then conceive hopes of disuniting the 
power of Great Britain ; and in that case 
they will not much regard the most rea- 
sonable terms of peace, that can be offered 
to them, by means of his Majesty’s media- 
tion: Nay, I have good reason to believe, 
that some of the powers engaged in the 
war, particularly Sain, will give no posi- 
tive answer to the instances lately made to 
them, till they hear of the opening of the 
British parliament, and the addresses made 
upon that occasion; and if any mistrust in 
his Majesty’s conduct should appear in 
our Address, we may believe their answer 
will not be such as ought to be wished for. 
Thus, by acting too cautiously, we may 
not only prevent the success of his Majes- 
ty’s endeavours for restoring the public 
tranquillity, but we may give such encou- 
ragement to the ambitious views of some 
of the powers of Europe, as must ne- 
cessarily at last involve this nation in a 
most expensive, and even a most danger- 
ous war. 

But this, Sir, is not the only objection 
against the amendment proposed; for 
though all the nations of Europe are 
equally concerned with us in preserving 
the balance of power, vet some of them 
may be blind to their own interest ; nay, 
it is very probable some of them always 
will ; and are we to neglect what is neces- 
sary for our own security, or to refuse 
contributing any thing towards preserving 
or restoring the balance of power, because 
every one of the other parties concerned 
will not contribute their proportionable 
share ? This, in my opinion, would be a 
very odd sort of maxim for us to lay down ; 
it is such a one as I hope will never be in- 
sisted on in the councils of Great Britain. 
Suppose, for example, our neighbours, 
the States General, should be so blind to 
the real interest of their country, as to 
look quietly on till they saw any one of 
the powers of Europe extend their con- 
quests so far, as to be able to give the law 
to all the rest ; would that be a reason for 
our behaving in the same manner? No, 
Sir, let our neighbours do what they will, 
it is incumbent upon us to look in time to 
our own security ; and I hope we shall 
always be ready to do what our honour 
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and our safety may require, upon evey 
such occasion ; for if ever we should re- 
solve to put ourselves to no charges for 

reserving the balance of power, unless the 

tates General, or any other nation -in 
Europe, would agree to join with us, and 
to bear a proportionable share of the ex- 
pence, we should from that moment be- 
come dependent upon that other state, 
and consequently should be neglected and 
despised by all the other powers of ku- 
rope. ‘Therefore, Sir, as the Amendment 

roposed tends, in my opinion, towards 
shewing a diffidence in his Majesty’s con- 
duct ; and as it tends towards placing this 
nation in a sort of dependency upon other 
powers, I cannot but be against it. 

To the above it was replied by the same 
Members, who were for the Amendment, 
as follows : 

Mr. Speaker ; Although I have had the 
honour to be long a member of this House, 
yet I find I never knew the whole of my 
duty till this day ; for I always imagined 
that we met here to do business, and not 
to make compliments. I shall never be 
against expressing our loyalty and our 
fidelity to our sovereign, upon every 
proper occasion ; because I take it to be 
no compliment, I take it to be our duty, 
and immemorial custom has established it 
as such, at the-beginning of every session 
of Parliament ; but to applaud his Ma- 
jesty’s wisdom, his goodness, and his ten- 
der regard for his people in every part of 
his conduct, which he may be pleased to 
mention in his speech, is a method of ex- 

ressing ourselves which ought indeed to 
be called complimenting ; it canbe called 
nothing else, because it cannot be sincere, 
when we bestow those high epithets upon 
what we know nothing about. This, in- 
deed, I never before understood to be any 
part of our duty, and I am sure the custom 
is not immemorial ; for if gentlemen will 
Jook but a very little way back in our 
Journals, they will see when it began; and 
I must say, Lam sorry it was ever begun ; 
for, in my opinion, it derogates highly trom 
the honour and dignity of Parliament, and 
from that sincerity and simplicity, for 
which this nation was, in ancient times, so 
deservedly famous. 

The honourable gentlemen appear under 
a great concern for those who have the 
honour to serve the crown: perhaps my 
concern for them is not so great ; and for 
this reason it may be, that I do not think 
their task so hard ; I confess that when I 
observe any modesty m them, 1 am apt 
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enough to suspect that it proceeds from 
consciousness of guilt, rather than from 
consciousness of merit ; and in their mo- 
tions for addresses they have of late so 
very seldom shewn any modesty, that I 
Was surprized to find the least appearance 
of it upon the present occasion. However, 
Sir, it cannot be said that the modesty 
they have now shewn is in any degree ex- 
cessive; for as the speeches from the 
throne are, by the custom of Parliament, 
supposed to be speeches from the minis- 
ters; and as his Majesty’s conduct, when it 
comes to be considered in this House, it 
always ee to be the conduct of his 
ministers, I cannot allow that those, who 
propose that we should talk so much in 
our address of their wisdom and goodness, 
and of their tender regard for the public 
repose and tranquillity, have testified an 
excessive degree of modesty, though it 
may perhaps appear to be a little more 
than what has lately been usual upon such 
occasions. If the gentlemen had been 
pleased to have Icft out the two paragraphs 
in which these compliments are contained, 
their modesty surely would have been 
greater, and their task would certainly 
have been easier, because the motion 
would have been shorter ; and I am con- 
vinced it would have given more satisfac- 
tion to tlhe majority of the nation, and I 
sa to the majority of this House. 

must say, Sir, Iam nota hittle sur- 
prized to hear any gentleman undertake to 
shew, that neither of the two paragraphs 
found fault with, contain an enconium 
upon any minister, or an approbation of 
any measure : I am persuaded, every man 
without doors that reads them will think 
otherwise; nay, I am convinced, that all 
those, who are not acquainted with our 
modern refinements in politics, will think 
that we could not with any sincerity ex- 
press ourselves so, without having been 
made acquainted with all the late measures 
relating to war or peace, so as to be able 
to see that they deserved those fine epithets 
we are to give them: they will not con- 
sider that these fine expressions are de- 
signed only as compliments, and therefore 


do not require any eincerity. 


Asto the first Paragraph, the honour« 
able gentleman has acknowledged, that if 
the words ‘too precipitately’ had not been 
put in, it would have been a declaration, 
at least, that it was neither necessary nor 
incumbent upon us to engage in the war, 
which was a declaration this House could 
not decently make, without knowing some~ 
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thing more of our late transactions than 
have been yet communicated to us: and 
en honourable gentleman, who spoke be- 
fore him, has shewed, I think, to a demon- 
stration, that the putting of those words in 
our address will carry an insinuation, 
which I hope no man will apply to his 
Majesty, whatever may be done with 
respect to the ministers: but the para- 
graph even with these words, imports a 
declaration from us, that it would have 
been precipitate, it would have been 
rash, to have involved the nation in 
war before this time; which is a decla- 
ration we cannot, in my opinion, make, 
without more lights than we have at pre- 
sent before us: but suppose that we are 
convinced of the truth of this declaration, 
what are we then todo? Wé are to ac- 
knowledge his Majesty’s wisdom and good- 
ness, or rather the wisdom and goodness 
of his ministers, in not having been guilty 
of a rash action; and whether such an 
acknowledgment be consistent with the 
dignity of this House, or even with com- 
mon sense, I must leave to gentlemen to 
judge ? 

With regard to the other Paragraph, 
allow me to suppose, Sir, that we were by 
the Treaty of-Vienna, or otherwise, obliged 
in honour to send immediate succours to 
the emperor, would it.not lock very odd in 
us, to meke our acknowledments to those 
who advised his Majesty to interpose only 
as a mediator, when he was in honour 
obliged to engage as a party in the dis- 
pute? Let me suppose again, that there 
were several disputes and differences sub- 
sisting between this nation and any one of 
the parties concerned inthe present war, 
which disputes and differences we had no 
hopes of accommodating in a friendly 
manner; and which were of sucha nature 
as could not be given up, without injuring 
both the honour and the interest of the 
nation: m sucha case, could we have had 
& more proper opportunity to vindicate 
our honour and our just rights? and ifso, 
can we make any acknowledgments to 
those who have advised his Majesty not to 
lay hold of such a fair opportunity ?_ Then, 
as to our concert withthe Dutch, whether 
there has been any such or not, does 
not, F am sure, appcar from any public 
step they have taken; and therefore I do 

not see how we can make our acknowledg- 
ments on that account; I hope, however, 
it isso; I hope they have aged in every 
thing in concert with us, as well as we 
have done with them. I believe it is their 
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interest as well as ours to act in that man- 
ner; but a nation may mistake its own in- 
terest, and therefore I may suppose that 
they have been from the very beginning of 
this war, andeven before it broke out, en- 
gaged in a separate interest; if so, can we 
make any acknowledgments to those who 
have advised his Majesty to concert any 
measures with them? All these suppo- 
sitions may be true, for what we know; 
and yet by agreeing to this paragraph we 
must presume every one of them to be 
false, otherwise we must appear to be in- 
consistent with ourselves. 

Thus, Sir, even to take these two para- 
graphs in the sense that the honourable 
gentleman has put upon them, we must 
Ae we were no way engaged, either 
in honour or interest, to take a share in 
the present war; that it would have been 


precipitate and rash in us to have engaged . 


in it, and that the Dutch are engaged in 
the same interest, and have acted in every 
thing in concert with us; which are sup- 
positions we have not, I am afraid, any 
great reason to make: but our constitu- 
ents, the people who sent us hither, and 
whose good opinion we ought to preserve, 
will go farther: they will, from these two 
paragraphs in our Address, suppose, that 
the measures pursued by the ministers, for 


procuring peace and accommodation, have = 


been wise and good; that the plan of 
peace issuch a one as it ought to be, and 
that the most prudent measures have been 
taken to make it effectual; and if they 
should afterwards find themselves mistaken, 
what opinion can they have of our wisdom 
and goodness? I am afraid it will be but a 
poor excuse, to an honest, sincere coun- 
try-gentleman, that he is never to look 
for sincerity in the Addresses of thie 
House, and that we never mean any thing 
but compliment by any general expres- 
sions in them. 

From what I have said, Sir, I think it 
will appear, that both our ignorance and 
our suspicions are good arguments against 
our making such high compliments to the 


ministers ; for it is upon them these ‘com. . 


pliments are, by the custom of parliament, 
presumed to be bestowed: his Majesty 
has no ccncern in the debate, and there- 
fore we may treat the subject with the 
more freedom. Our ignorance, as to all 
our late transactions, Is very great, and if 
future parliaments should be always of the 
same opinion the last was of, we are like to 
remain for ever in the most profound ig- 
norance ; for I did not hear one arguimne:: 
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- made use of in the last parliament against 
the motions then made, for some insight 
into our foreign affairs, but what will for 
ever be as strong as it was at that time: 
the motions then made were not for a dis- 
covery of any of the transactions then 
upon the anvil: these motions were only 
for some papers, relating to transactions 
that had been quite finished several years 
before; and the only reason I heard given 
for refusing us that favour was, that the 
publishing of such papers, the discovering 
of such transactions, might open old sores, 
they might relate some way or another to 
the present transactions, and therefore it 
- was not proper they should be laid before 
us; nay, we were not so much as allowed 
to call for them, in order to have had that 
answer from his Majesty, from whom only it 
was proper for this House to take any such 
answer. Atthis rate, Sir, we shall never 
have any account of the transactions of 
_ any minister ’till some new favourite starts 
up, and resolves to disgrace his predecessor 
by exposing the wickedness or the folly of 
his conduct. 

That our late conduct has not been quite 
so prudent is, I am sure, very much sus- 
pected by the generality of the nation, 
whatever it may be by the majority of this 
House. We have been long amused, Sir, 
we had a great decal of patience, but 
it is not, Sir, that sort of people, meant by 
the honourable gentlemen, who have been 
so amused: it is not the disaffected, the 
enemies to his Majesty’s family and the 
present happy establishment ,whohave been 
obliged to have patience; no, Sir, such 
men are, I believe, glad to see such _mea- 
sures pursued : itis those who are well af- 
tected towards his Majesty, those who are 
real friends to the present establishment, 
who have been lately amused, and it must 
be acknowledged they have had a great 
deal of patience. That the nation has 
been affronted, that our trade has been in- 
terrupted, that our merchants have been 
plundered, and our seamen most cruell 
used, are facts not to be controverted. 
Whether they have proceeded from the 
ambitious projects of foreign courts, or 
from the blunders of some of our own peo- 
ple at home, is a question this House 
ought to look into; and for that purpose 
we ought to insist upon having all neces- 
sary lights laid before us. But for the 
present, I shall suppose, that they have 
all proceeded from the ambitious projects 
of foreign courts: what satisfaction then 
have we obtained for the insults and indig- 
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nities we have suffered ? What reparation 
have our merchants got for the losses they 


have sustained? Is this nation brought so 


low, that we must submit to suffer, to be 
disturbed, by the ambitious projects of fo- 
reign courts, without daring once to insist 
upon an adequate satisfaction, a full re- 
paration? I hope not, Sir; and ’till an 
adequate satisfaction, and full reparation 
be obtained, I shall not be ready to agree 
to pass compliments upon our late conduct. 
If we have mct with so few or so small 
disturbances, if our trade has so greatly 
increased, what advantage hath the public 
reaped from the happy state we have been 
in? What part ofthe public debts have we 
discharged ? What taxes have we relieved 
the people from? Surely, Sir, if we have 
been for so many years in such a happy 
state, a great part of our debts might have 
been discharged, and several of our most 
gricvous taxes taken off. But the fact is 
otherwise ; we have been every year keep- 
ing up great armies, fitting out great fleets, 
and putting the nation to a vast expence. 
In short, Sir, we have been for these several 
an in avery odd sort of state; we have 
iad war without hostilitics, and peace 
without quiet; and while the nation con- 
tinues in the same mongrel sort of state, 
shall this House pass high compliments on 
the conduct of our ministers ? 

To pretend, Sir, that the Amendment 
offered will shew a diffidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s conduct, is to tell this House, that 
we must never recommend any measures 
to our sovereign, or rather to the ministers 
of our sovereign; which is a maxim no 
member of this House will, I hope, admit 
of. Surely, Sir, we are not to neglect our 
duty to our country, or toour King, for 
fear of giving furcign courts cause to 
think that we have a diflidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s conduct: such surmises we are al- 
ways to disregard, even though the nation 
were in much greater danger than it is at 
present; and for this we have many pre~ 
cedents, but one I shalt take notice of, 
which I think directly to the pomt. I be- 
lieve it will be granted, that in the year 
1702 this nation was in greater danger 
than it can be supposed at present; we had 
then actually declared war against France 
and Snain, who had at that time in alliance 
with them the king of Portugal, the duke 
of Savoy, and the duke of Bavaria, where- 
as we had none but the emperor and the 
Dutch; yet in that year this House not 
only recommended to the late queen, to 
prevail with the Dutch to prolubit trade 
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with France and Spain; but actually made 
it one of the conditions of the power they 
gave her to auzment her forces, and that 
no foreign troons she should take into her 
service, sHouid enter into English pay tll 
that conditiog was complied with. I do 
not doubt but the Frouse was then told, 
that sucn a recommendation, much more 
such a condition annexed to this crant, 
would shew a inistrust in her Majesty’s 
covduct; but they thought it their duty to 
do s., and therefore they had no regard to 
such insinuations; and we all know, that 
their b-haviour was attended with no bad 
consequence. . 

The balance of power in Europe is cer- 
tainly of as much consequence to other 
nations as it is to this; and when it comes 
to be reall: in danger, it is not to be ques- 
tioned but we shall find other powers as 
ready to join with us as we are to join with 
thein, for its preservation; and unless we 
shew too much readiness to bear all the 
expence, it is also certain, that those who 
are in equal danger will never refuse to bear 
their proportionable share of the expence. 
But it ever this nation should set itself up 
as the Don Quixote of Europe, we may 
then expect that most of the powers of Eu- 
rope, who are not immediately attacked, 
will leave the whole burden upon us; and 
this, 1 am afraid, is too much the case at 
present; tor as our neighbours the Dutch 
are more exposed to the danger than we 
are, I must conclude from tieir inaciivity, 


that either they do not think the balance of 


power in danger, or otiierwise we have 
given them room to believe that we wiil 
take upon us the defence of this balance, 
without putting them to any trouble or 
expence; and tor this reason [ think it is 
become absolutely necessary tor us to give 
some such recommendations to his Ma- 
jesty, as is proposed by this -Amendment, 
in order to convince the world, that we 
are resolved not to set ourselves up as the 
dupes of Europe. Such a resolutiun can 
subject us to no dependency, because it is 
a resolution we can alter whenever we have 
amind; for if such a case should happen, 
as it is hardly possible it ever will, that 
most of the nations in Lurope should re- 
solveto look tamely on, and see the balance 
of power quite overturned, I should then 
think it the duty and the honour of this 
nation, rather to play the Don Quixote of 
Europe, than to see our own liberties swal- 
lowed up in the ruins of those of our neigh- 
bours. 

Then the question being put for agree- 
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ing to the Amendment, it passed in the 
negative by Zoo to 1d5. 


The Commons? Address of Tharks.J 
Whereupon the Address was agreed to as 
tollows : 


‘© Most gracious Sovereign ; 

“We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain in Parliament asecmbled, beg leave to 
return our humblest Thanks, for your Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Specch from the 
throne; and to acknowledge, in the most 
gratcful manner, your Majesty’s tender and 
affectionate concern for the welfare of your 
people, in steadily pursuing such measures 
as have tended towards peace and accom- 
modation, rather than to invoive too pre- 
cipitatcly this kingdom, and all Europe, in 
a seneral and bloody war. 

‘“ Antong so many differing interests 
and contending powers engayed in the 
present war, it is your Majesty’s wisdom 
and goodness alone, which could have se- 
cured to us our present happy situation ; 
and the crown of Great Britain could never 
appear with greater honour and lustre, 
than by your Majesty’s interposing vour 
good offices between the contending par- 
ties: and as they have received them with 
due respect, we cannot but hope, their own 
prudence will help to compiete so desirable 
a work, 

“<li is our duty, and we beg leave to 
express the greatest gratitude to your Ma- 
jesty, for the care and concern, which 
must have attended your unweiried en- 
deavours, both in beginning and carrying 
on these good ofiices, which being ac- 
cepted, have brought things to so great a 
torwardness, that a plan, in concert with 
the States General, may in a short time be 
ottered to the consideration of all the 
powers engaged in the war; which, not- 
withstanding the great difficulties that must 
attend so great a work, may serve tor the 
basis of a gencral negotiation of peace, 
consistent with the honour and interest of 
all parties, as far as the circumstances of 
time, and the present situation of aflairs 
will permit. 

“‘ If these measures, concerted for the 
common repose and tranquillity ofall Eu- 
rope, should unhappily meet with any dis- 
appointment, your Niajesty’s wisdom and 
cure must be acknow iced to have de- 
served that success, which the wisest coune- 
sels cannot always command. But, what- 
ever the event may be, we beg leave to 
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assure your Majesty, that this House will 
cheerfully and eflectually raise such sup- 
plies, as shall be necessary for the honour 
and security of your Majesty and these 
kingdoms, and enable your Majesty to act 
that part, which honour, and justice, and 
the true interest of your people shall call 
upon your Majesty to undertake.” 


_ The King’s Answer.] His Majesty 
made the following Answer? 
‘¢ Gentlemen, 

«I return you my thanks for this duti- 
ful and loyal Address. I depend entirely 
upon your fidelity and affection, and your 
due regard to the public welfare, that I 
shall be supported in such measures, as I 
may be obliged to pursue. And you may 
be assured, that the honour and interest of 
my crown and people shall be the rule and 
guide of all my actions and resolutions.” 


Standing Order relating to the Qualifica- 
tions of Members. | February 6. The Com- 
monsresolved, ‘That on the petition of any 
elector or electors for any county, city, or 
place, sending members to parliament, com- 
plaining of an undue election and return ; 
and alledging, that some other person was 
duly elected, and ought to have been re- 
turned ; the sitting member, so complained 
of,.may demand, and examine into, the 
qualification of such person, so alledged to 
be duly elected, in the same manner as if 
such person had himself petitioned.” 

Ordered, * That the said Resolution be 
declared to be a Standing Order of the 
House.” { 


Debatein the Commons on the Number of 
Seamen for the Year 1735.] February 7. 
The House being ina grand Committee on 
the Supply, a Motion was made, That 
30,000 men be employed for the Sea-Ser- 
vice for the ensuing year: but some mem- 
bers declaring that they thought 20,000 
‘men sufficient, a great debate ensued ; 
and the motion for 30,000 men was sup- 
satan by sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Horatio 

‘alpole, and Mr. Oglethorpe as follows: 

Mr. Speaker; With respect to the Ques- 
tion now before us, I hope no gentleman 
expccts, that for his satisfaction his Ma- 
jesty should be obligcd to disclose to this 
House all the scercts of his government, 
ali the negotiations he is now carrying on 
with forcign powers, and all the private 
informations he may lave received, in re~' 
lation to the views and designs of the se- 
Veral powers now engaged in war: nor 
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can it be expected that his Majesty should 
now declare positively to us what he is re- 
solved to do, in relation to his engaging or 
not engaging in the present war: if any 
such thing could be done, I believe it 
would very soon put an end to the ques- 
tion, but no such thing has ever yet been 
practised, nor has this House ever thought 
such a practice necessary, for inducing 
them to agree to any demand made by the 
crown, and I hope it never will. For if 
ever this should come to be thought neces- 
sary, it would lay this nation under a very 
great disadvantage; because it cannot be 
expected that what is once disclosed, in 
sucha numerous assembly, should continue 
long a secret ; from whence this inconve- 
nicnce would necessarily ensue, that fo- 
reign powers might, at all times, proceed 
with great secrecy in their measures, for 
the destruction or disturbance of this nae 
tion, while we could do nothing to annoy 
our enemies, nor even be provided for our 
own defence, but in the most open and 
public manner. Nay, if our king should 
at any time get information of the designs 
of our enemies, he would be obliged to 
discover to this House, that is to say, he 
would be obliged to tell our enemies, from 
whom he had that information, and on 
such a supposition, it is certain no infor- 
mation would ever be given to us; we 
could never know any thing of the secret 
designs of our enemies, till the very moment 
of their execution ; and therefore we must 
conclude, that such a maxim in this House 
would be absolutely inconsistent with the 
safety of our country. For this reason we 
must, in the present case, and in all such 
cases, take the argument entirely from 
what appears in his Majesty’s Speech, and 
from those publieaccounts, which are known 
to every gentleman in the House. Upon 
this footing, Sir, and upon none other, 
shall I presume to give my reasons for 
agreeing to the augmentation proposed ; 
and, indeed, upon this footing the reasons 
are, in my opinion, so evident and so 
strong, that there is no occasion for ine 
quiring into any secrets, in order to find 
other reasons for our agreeing to this aug- 
mentation. From whet has as yet ape 
pearéd we are not, it is true, obliged to 
engage in the present war; for as the 
motives, or at least the pretended motives 
of the war, relate entirely to the aflair of 
Poland ; and as that is an aftair in which 
the interest of this nation is no way con- 
cerned, we are not obliged to enguge im 
the war upon that account: the emperor 
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has, indeed, called upon us for the suc- 
cours, which he pretends are stipulated by 
the treaties subsisting between us; but aswe 
are not, by any treaty, engaged to support 
either one party or other in Poland, or to 
pe his Imperial Majesty in his views 
relating to that kingdom, therefore we do 
not think ourselves obliged, by any treat 
subsisting between us, to furnish him with 
succours in a war, which has been occa- 
sioned, as is pretended at least, merely by 
the present dispute about the election of a 
king of Poland. If we were absolutely 
certain, that the motives assigned were the 
real and the only motives for the present 
war; if we had a full assurance that the 
parties engaged would carry their views no 
farther, I should readily grant that there 
would have been no occasion for our put- 
ting ourselves to any expence, nor would 
there be now any necessity for the aug- 
mentation proposed ; but this is what we 
neither could at the beginning, nor can yet 
depend on. Foreign courts may have 
secret views which cannot be immediately 
discovered ; but his Majesty, by offering 
to sige! do his good offices, has taken the 
most effectual method for discovering the 
secret views of all the parties concerned ; 
and if, by the interposition of his good of- 
fices he should discover, that either of the 
parties engaged in war will accept of no 
Teasonable terms, we may from thence 
conclude, that the affair of Poland was not 
the only and real motive for the war; but 
that under that pretence there was a design 
formed to overturn the balance of power in 
Europe; in which case we should be 
obliged, both in honour and interest, as 
well as by treaty, not only to take a share 
in the war, but to jein with all our force 
against that party, who we found had 
formed such a design. 

In the formation of every design for 
overturning the balance of power in 
Europe, the party that forms it must not 
only have great ambition, but, before he 
dares attempt to put it in execution, he 
must have some hopes of success: the am- 
bition of our neighbours, Sir, is what we 
cannot prevent, but we may, by proper 
precautions seasonably taken, deprive them 
of all hopes of success ; and by so doing 
we shall alwavs prevent their attempting 
to put their design in execution. From 
this maxim we may see the wisdom of the 
measures taken last year : his Majesty did 
not find himself obliged to take any share 
in the war, but as the ambition of either 


ef the parties engaged might at last involve 
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this nation in the war ; therefore he offer. 
ed to interpose his good offices for brings 
ing about an accommodation: Whatever 
might have been the views of the parties 
engaged at the beginning of the war, yet 
upon seeing this nation put itself in sucha 
posture of defence, they all thought pro 
per to drop any ambitious views they might 
then entertain, by accepting of the good of- 
fices his Majesty had offered: their ready 
compliance in this respect, can be attributed 
to nothing but the preparations wemade last 


year, and the powers that were granted by - 


last session of parliament to his Majesty ; 
for by these we deprived them of all hopes 
of succeeding in any of their ambitious 
views. It was this, Sir that produced an 
acceptance of the good offices his Majes- 
ty had offered; and if we should seclee 
in our measures, if we should discontinue 
our preparations, it would render us despi- 
cable in the eyes of all the parties engaged 
in war, and would consequently disappoint 
the good effects we have reason to expect 
from that acceptation. At the beginning 
of last session it was very well known, that 
the French were fitting out a large squad 
ron at Brest, and were providing transports 
and a land-army to be sent along with that 
squadron, under pretence of relieving 
Dantzick. In such a situation, Sir, I 
should have thought those, who had the 
honour to advise the King, very imprudent 
or very unfaithful counsellors, if they had 
not advised him to put the nation immedi- 
ately into a state of defence; for though it 
was probable, neither the French nor any 
other power would attack us while we con- 
tinue neutral, yet it is certain it was then 
and always will be, very much _ the 
French interest to have this nation of its 
side ; and if they had thenseen, or should 
upon any such occasion see, that it would 
be easy to overturn our government, by 


our not being sufficiently provided for ce-, 


fence, and could, by overturning our go- 
vernment, get numbers of this nation to 
join with them, it would then have been, 
und always will be, worth their while to 
make the attempt; therefore, in order to 
preserve the peace and quiet of the nation, 
we ought alwnys to be upon our guard, and 
ought to make some er provision 
for-our defence, when any of our neigh- 
bours are fitting out large squadrons, which 
may possibly be made use of to attack or 
invade this nation. This, Sir, was the 
reason, and this was then, I think, a suff- 
cient reason for his Maiesty’s desiring 
20,000 men the last session of parliament, 
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for sea service ; but from what has since 
happened this reason seems to have gather- 
ed a little more weight; for though there 
was no particular reason to suspect, that 
the French scuzdron was designed 2gainst 
us, yct there was no other plece in the 
world for which it could be desizned, ex- 
cept Dantzick ; and whether it was de- 
signed ior Dantzick, or net, it is certain it 
did not go to Dantzick ; for we all know 
it continued at rest the whole summer. 

After the last session of Parliament had 
egrecd to the 20,000 scamen desired by 
his Majesty, he had an account, thet be- 
sides the squadron fitting out at Brest, both 
the French and the Spaniards hed given 
orders for fitting out all their ships of war, 
lying in any of their ports, from Toulon 
round to Brest ; from whence his Majesty, 
with great reason, thought it absolutely 
necessary to make a farther addition to his 
naval force; for which purpose he applied 
to his parliament for a power todo so; 
and i pursuance of the powers granted 
him upon that application, he has since 

made an addition of 7,060 men to the sea 

service, so that our present naval establish- 
ment consists of 27,000 men; 7,000 of 
which must be reduced, if we shouldagrce 
to grant but 20,000seamen for the ensuing 
year. 

Having thus, Sir, laid the present state 
of our naval force before you, let us consi- 
der the present state of the affairs of Eu- 
rope, the circumstances our neighbours 
are in, the circumstances we are in our- 
selves. As to the affairs of Europe, it is 
certain they seem to be in no less danger- 
ous state than they were last year; his 
Majesty’s good offices arc, indeed, ac- 
cepted of, but that acceptation has not as 
yet produced the wished for effect, nor 
can it be expected it should, if his Majesty 
should appear to be less powerful when 
he comes to offer terms of peace, than he 
was when he made the offer of his good 
othces; we cannot therefore, from the 
present state of the affairs of Europe, 
draw any argumenc for diminishing our 
naval force. ‘Then as to the circumstances 
of our neighbours, it is very certain, that 
not only all the ships of war, fitted out 
either by the French or Spaniards, are 
continued in commisssion ; but both these 
nations are with the utmost application 
rebuilding and repairing every ship of 
furce they have in their dominions, and 
are besides building new shizs of war as fast 
as they can: from whence i think it is evi- 
Ment, that instead of making any reduc- 
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tion of the naval force we had last year, 
we ought to inake soine addition, and the 
addition proposed, which 1s pope but 
3,000 men, is, in my opinion, the least that 
can be thought of. 

. ‘This, Sir, must be thouglit still more 
reasonuble, if we consider our own particue 
Jar circumstances, and the difficulty there 
is of getting our seamen together after 
they are once dispersed. In countries 
where absolute and arbitrary government 
prevails, they have all their scamen regis- 
tered, and they always know where they 
may tind them when they have occasion 
for them. ‘Their seamen, as well as their 
other subjects, are under a sort of martial 
discipline, they cannot absent themselves 
without a furlough, and they must remain 
absent no longer than their furlough gives 
them leave; by which means the govern- 
ment always knows what number they may 
depend on upon any emergency. But in 
this happy country, where every private 
man enjoys his full liberty, we cannot com- 
mand our seamen to stay at home, nor 
can we call them home when we have a 
mind; for, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which every one knows we found last sum- 
mer, to man the flect then fitted out, yet 
it was computed there were at least 11,000 
British sailors employed all last summer, 
on board of British ships in the service of 
foreigners, either as transports or as 
trading ships. In this eat we never 
have any way of providing sailors for our 
fleet, upon any sudden emergency, but by 
impressing those scamen we find by chance 
at home, or upon our own coasts; and this 
methed is always attended with so many 
inconveniences, that, in order to prevent 
our being at any time reduced to that ne- 
cessity, every man who has a due regard 
to the liberty and the happiness of the 
subject must agree, that we ought, upon 
every occasion, to begin carly to provide 
neainst any danger we think we have rea- 
sun to apprehend. 

In all the measures we have hitherto 
taken, relating to the present war, our an- 
cient and natural allies, the Dutch, have 
cordially’ joined witli us in’ every thing. 
They joined heartily with his Majesty, in 
offering their good ofices for composing 
the present unhappy diferences in Europe, 
and they have likewise joined his Majesty 
in concerting a proper plan for a pacifica- 
tion. Jt may perhans be insinuated, that 
they have put themseives to no expence 
on account of the present war ; but this is 
neither a just nor a truc ipsinuation ; for 
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it is very well known, that before this war 
broke out, they had resolved to have made a 
very considerable reduction of their land- 
forces. Every one knows, that soon after 
the peace of Utrecht they reduced their 
army to 32,000 men, and for several vears 
after they kept it at that number; but 
upon a change which happened in the 
airs of Europe, they augmented it again 
to 52,000 men, and at thai tine we hke- 
wise found it necessary to increase our 
army to 26,000 men. ‘Lhe war with which 
Europe was then threatened was happily 
prevented; and as soon as it was, we im- 
mediately began to reduce our army; we 
reduced at first 5,CO0, and soon after 
3,000, of the number we had increased it 
te; but the Dutch made at that time no 
reduction ; they never thought of making 
any reduction till the very year before the 
pesent war broke out; then indeecd,a re- 
solution was actually taken in some of the 
provinces to reduce 10,000, and that was 
soon to have been followed by the reduc- 
tion of another 10,0G0, in order to have 
brought their army to its former standard 
of 32,000 men; and both these reductions 
have been put off, merely on account of 
the present war. So that, to speak pro- 
perly, they have put themselves to the ex- 
pence of maintaining 20,C00 men ever 
since the war began; and therefore it is 
not to be wondered if they have made no 
addition to their ficet, especially if we con- 
sider, that they are in no danger of being 
attacked by sea, and the had condition 
their navy happens to be in at present, 
which is occasioned by the vast expence 
they were put to during the late war, in 
which they were obliged to maintain a 
much greater number of land forces than 
we maintained, and were farther obliced 
to be at the expence of all the sieges that 
were undertaken during the war. 

The Dutch, it is true, Sir, concluded a 
treaty of neutrality with France, with re- 
gard to the Austrian Netherlands; but it 
is net from thence to be concluded, that 
they are engaged in any interest separate 
from us. . ‘Lhey were no way concerned 
in the affair of Poland, no more than we: 
it their barrier was secured, and the ba- 
lance of power not brought in any danger, 
they had good reason to think easel. 
no way concerned in the war; the first 
they provided for by their treaty of neu- 
trality, andthe last could be in no danger, 
as long as the parties engaged in war con- 
fined their views to what they then publicly 
declared ; but if either of them should be- 
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gin to extend their views, and thereby 
bring the balance of power into danger, the 
Dutch would be then at liberty, and would 
certainly do what was incumbent upon” 
them in such a conjuncture; and till that 
conjuncture happens, we can have no 
more concern in the war than they; nay 
farther, in the concluding of that treaty of 
neutrality, so careful were the Dutch to 
preserve to themselves a liberty: of doing 
afterwards what they should find proper ; 
that by an express provision in the treaty, 
they have reserved to themselves a power 
of sending the stipulated succours to the 
emperor, in case they should find it neces- 
surv so to do. 

‘Thus, Sir, it appears that the Dutch are 
so tar from having fallen into any mea- 
sures separate from us, that they have con- 
tmmued a hcavy charge upon themselves, 
in order to be ready to join with us in any 
measure that may herextter appear neces- 
sary, for preserving the balance of power 
in [Surope ; and for that reason, as well as 
a great many others, I think it is in- 
cumbent upon us te put ourselves in such 
a condition, as may cnuble us to act that 
which Great Britain ought to undertake 
in the glorious cause of preserving and se- 
curing the liberties of Europe. 


In opposition to the above Motion, and 
to shew the sutticiency of 20,000 men for 
the Sea-Service, sir John Barnard, sir 
Wiliam Wyndham, Mr. Pulteny, sir Jo- 
seph Jekyll, and Mr. Willimot, Member 
for London, urged the following argu- 
ments: | 


_ Mr. Speaker; I believe. it was never pre- 
tended to be laid down as a maxim in this 
House, that, in order to induce us to 
agree to the demands made by the 
crown, the king was obliged todisclose tous 
all the secrets of his government; but when 
we are to lay heavy taxes upon the people 
we represent, I must think some other rea- 
sons ought to be given us than those we 
meet with in public gazettes, and common 
news-papers ; such accounts I shall always 
think below the notice of a British House 
of Commons; but since we have at pre- 
sent none other before us, I shall conde- 
scend, or rather bcg leave, to argue from 
such informations, as well as the gentlemen 
who seem to difler from me in opition: 
however, I hope, this practice will not be 
drawn into precedent, for I shill always 
think it inconsistent with the honour of 
this House, and with the duty we owe to 
our constituents; we-ought never to 
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ound our opinions upon any informations, 
But such as we receive directly from the 
throne, or such as are laid before us in the 
most solemn manner; and if in any case 
we ought to be cautious in this respect, it 
ought surely to be in matters, which may 
any way relate to the loading the subject 
with taxes. 

As no account has been Jaid before us 
of any of our late treaties or negotiations; 
as we have had no account how this nation 
stands engszed, with respect to either of 
the parties now at war, it is certain, that 
the argument now before us must be taken 
up entirely upon the footing of his Majes- 
ty’s speech, and of those public accounts, 
which every man knows who is a member 
of any cofiee-house club, as wellas every 
gentleman who has the honour to be a 
member of this House. If we look into 
his Majesty’s speech, we there find that 
he has not yet engaged himself any way 
but by his good offices, for reconciling the 
differences at present subsisting in Europe: 
from his Majesty’s speech it cannot there- 
fore be pretended, -that we are now in any 
greater danger than we were last year, 
unless these good oftices have been em- 

loyed in such a blundering way, by those 
bis Majesty has entrusted, as to make us 
parties in the dispute which I hope no 
man in the least suspects; and therefore, 
from his Majesty’s speech, there cannot 
be drawn any show of an argument for the 
augmentation proposed. 

The argument then, Sir, must rest 
wholly upon the accounts we have from 
public gazettes and news-mongers ; and if 
any credit can be given to such informa- 
tions, I must now think, as indeed I have 
always thought, that 20,000 seamen were 
more than sufficicnt for the service of this 
nation last year; for considcring that those 
from whom we have any thing to fear by 
sea, were then deeply engaged in war, it 
could not be supposed that they would in- 
sult or invade us, unless they had found 
that we were to have engaged against them. 
I shall grant, that it would have been very 
much for the interest of France to have 
had this nation join with them; but con- 
sidering the great standing army we then 
had in Britain and Ireland, considering 
the number of ships we then had in com- 
mission, and considering how generally 
well affected this nation is to the present 
happy establishment, can we suppose that 
France would have attempted to overturn 
our government with a squadron of 18 or 
30 men of war, and an army of 4 or 5 re- 
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giments; when by making such attempt 
and failing in it, they would have drawn 
the highest resentment of this nation upon 
themselves; and that a time when they 
were deeply engaged in war with another 
power, and when without such a provoca- 
tion they had, in all appearance, nothing 
to fear trom this nation? Apprehensions 
founded upon such odd~ suppositions can 
never be wanting; and if this House 
should give way to such apprehensions, 
we must never expect to be relieved from 
the load of debts and taxes we now groan 
under. 

But, Sir, we had the last year so little 
reason to fear that France had any design 
against us, that it was certain, their fleet 
which was fitted out at Brest, was at first 
designed for the relief of Dgntzick, and 
would probably have sailed thither time 
enough to have prevented the ruin of that 
trading protestant city, if it had not been 
for our extraordinary, and, I think, ua-- 
necessary armaments in Britain. The 
honourable gentleman took notice, that 
the Brest fleet did not go to Dantzick, 
and seemed from thence to insinuate, that 
it was designed against this country, if the 
design had not been prevented by our 
preparations; but it is very well known, 
that it was our preparations that prevented 
that fleet’s sailing to Dantzick, as it was. 
really designed; it is very well known, 
that Spain imagined our fleet was designed 
tor the Mediterranean, in order to pre- 
vent their expedition against Naples and 
Sicily, and therefore they insisted upon it 
that the French fleet should remain at 
Brest, in order to watch the motions of the 
fleet we were fitting out. ‘This, Sir, was 
I believe, the true and the only reason 
why that fleet did not sail to the relief of 
Dantzick ; but this was not the only effect 
of our voting 20,000 men for Sea-Service ; 
neither France nor Spain could imagine, 
nor could they, | think, have any reason 
to imagine, that we were putting ourselves 
tosuch a vast expence, tor no other end 
but to make a show at Spithead or in the 
Downs ; they both began very reasonably 
to suspect, that we hadsome design against 
them; and, upon this account they both 
began to add to their naval preparations : 
this again we find, increased our jealousies 
and tears, and produced that memorable 
Vote of Credit, with which the last par- 
liament, 1 may say, expired; and, in pur- 
suance of that Vote of Credit, we are now 
told, this nation has been charged with 
maintaining 7,000 idle seamen, besides 
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the 20,000 voted last session of parliament : 
thus one unnecessary expence produced 
another, and both are now joined together 
not only to be continued, but also to pro- 
duce a third. 

However, Sir, though I am still of opi- 
nion, that 20,000 men was a number much 
greater than was necessary for the ser- 
vice of last year, yet I shall not propose 
to lessen that number for the year ensu- 
ing; but I am really surprised to hear an 
augmentation of one half of that number 
called for, and that without his Majesty’s 
having signified to us, either in his speech 
or by a particular message, that some de- 
signs were hatching against this nation in 
particular, or against the liberties of Eu- 
ropein general. His Majesty having made 
an addition last year of 7,000 men, by 
virtue of the powers granted to him last 
session of parliament, cannot be any argu- 
ment with me, as a member of this House, 
for continuing that number, unless his 
Majesty had been pleased to communicate 
his reason for making that addition: as his 
Majesty has not been pleased to do so, and 
asl am of opinion that 20,000 was too 
great a number, I must consequently be 
more strongly convinced that 27,000 was 
too great a number; and as | cannot see 
that we are in any greater danger this 
year than we were the last, I must there- 
fore be against loading my constituents 
with maintaining that additional number 
for the year ensuing. 

It may be true, that the French and 
Spaniards, have continued their ships of 
war in commission; but if we can rel 
upon’ public News-papers, and these, it 
seems, are the only accounts we are to 
have, the French have dismissed all or 
most of the seamen belonging to their 
Brest squadron ; and neither they nor the 
Spaniards are making any extraordinary 
naval preparations, nor are they fitting 
out any considerable squadron at any pert 
in either -of those kingdoms; so that we 
have this year really less reason to appre- 
hend any danger by sea, than we had the 

; because it cannot now be said, that 
aforeign squadron, with a land-army on 
board, .is to pass by our very doors: they 
may perhaps have a little more command 
over their seamen than we have, thouch I 
cannot allow they have a great deal, con- 
sidering our method of pressing ; but it is 
not possible for both these nations joined 
together, to fit out a fleet, suddenly and 
privately, stronger than any we can send 
against it, as long as we have 20,000 sea- 
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men in actual service ; for it is very well 
known that if aman of war has two thirda 
sailors on board, and another third land- 
men, she is always suthciently manned, 
either for sailing or fighting; so that 
from a hot press among our coasters, col- 
liers and inland trade, we could in a very. 
few days increase the number of men on 
board our ships of war to 40,000 at least, 
which is a greater number than we ever 
had occasion for during the last heavy war, 
32,000 seamen and 8,000 marines being 


‘the greatest nuniber that was ever pro- 


vided in any one year during that war. 

Whether the motives for the present 
war relate entirely to the affair of Poland, 
or whether we had any concern in that 
affair, is what I shall not, Sir, take upon _ 
me to determine ; but I think it is pretty 
plain, that the motives of the kings of Spain 
and Sardinia could not any way relate to 
the affair of Poland; their motives cer- 
tainly proceeded chiefly from some late 
transactions between the emperor and 
them, in which, I believe, we had some 
concern: and even with respect to the 
affair of Poland, if we give credit to come 
mon reports, which are the only grounds 
of our present debate, we had some con- 
cern in that too; for it has been confi- 
dently reported, that when Augustus, late 
king of Poland, was first taken ill, which 
was a year or two before his death, the 
French Court, with which we were then 
in very good terms, desired to know of 
us, whom we inclined to have for successor 
to Augustus, as king of Poland; that we 
did not then give them any positive an- 
swer, but told them negatively, we did not 
incline that any German prince should be 
raised to that dignity; and that some 
time after there were positive instructions 
sent to our minister in Poland, to coe 
operate with the French minister in bring- 
ing about the election of king Stanislaus : 
this, Sir, is only a common report, and 
therefore I shall not take upon me to aver 
the truth of it; but asthe letters and ine 
structions sent upon that occasion to our 
minister in Poland, were moved for in last 
Parliament, though a negative was then 
put upon it, I hope it will hereafter be 
complied with, in order to clear our con- 
duct from that imputation. 

To deprive our neighbours of all hopes” 
of success in any of their ambitious views, 
is, without doubt, the most effectual way to 
prevent their forming any such, or at least 
their attempting to put them in execution ; 
but how is this to be done, Sir? It is te- 
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be done by a wise and frugal management 
of our aiivirs in times of no Gaager, by 
avoiding all occasions of neealess expence, 
and by reserving our whole streng‘h tor 
the day of real danger: our ships of war 
may soon De fitted out, our armies may 
soon be raised and brought into the field 
if we have but money enough for these 
purposes: buc if we have thrown away 
our money upon idle and unnecessary ar- 
maments ; if, by vain fears and ridiculous 
apprehensions, we have run ourselves in 
debt, or neglected to clear those mortgages 
our former misfortunes had subjected us 
to, our ambitious neighbours will look upon 
us with contempt, and will certainly con- 
clude, that it is not in our power to put a 
stop to their ambitious designs. In this 
view, Sir, is it not evident, that the more 
money we spend in unnecessary armaments, 
and before the danger calls upon us, the 
less able we shall be to deprive our neigh- 
bours of the hopes of success in any of 
their ambitious projects? Neither this na- 
tion nor the liberties of Europe are, at 
pene In any apparent and immediate 

anger, but a time may come, a conjunc- 
ture may happen, when we, and perhaps 
the greatest part of the world, will be ne- 
cessarily involved m a most dangerous and 
a most bloody war : if the present emperor 
should die before the affairs of Germany 
are fully settled, may not every gentleman 
foresee what must be the consequences ? 
The princes of the empire all tearing one 
another to pieces, and every one of its 
neighbours endeavouring to take hold of 


some part of the Austrian dominions : the | 


Turks attacking it on one side, the French 
attacking it on the other, and the balance 
of power in danger of being lost, let what- 
ever side be the conqueror. ‘This, Sir, is 
an event that may happen, I hope it never 
will, but as itis possible, we ought to pro- 
vide against it; and for thatreason we ought 
not to exhaust the money and the strength 


of the nation in needless expences or un- | 


° t 
necessary equipments: whercas we scein | 


to be 
Though it be now, with respect to this na- 
tion, atime of profound peace andtranquil- 
lity, yet I reckon our expences for next 
year will amount to three or four millions, 
which is a most prodigious expence, a 
greater expence than the nation was put 
to in any one year of that heavy war in king 


William’s reign ; for the expences of that: 


war never exceeded three mijhons avear : 


pune @ quite contrary measure. 


and even during the war in queen Anne’s | 


reign, that war which proved so glorious 
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to this nation, and so beneficial to covery 
one of our Allics, there never was a greater 
number of seamen provided for by porlia- 
ment, than what is now proposed in a time 
of profound peace: for 30,000 seamen, 
and §,00U marines was, as I have already 
taken notice, the greatest number that 
was provided for by Parliament, in any 
one year of that glorious and successful 
war. 

To pretend, Sir, that the preparations 
we made last year, or the powers granted 
the last session of parliament to his Ma- 
jesty, produced the acceptation of our good 
offices, is something very surprizing, espe- 
cially when we consider what sort of an 
acceptation we have becn favoured. with : 
the emperor has accepted of our good 
offices under this express provision, that 
his acceptance should not be looked on as 
a pessing from those succours, which he 
insisted on we were obliged to furnish him, 
by the treaties now subsisting between us ¢ 
and the Allies have likewise made their 
acceptation conditional: for they have ac- 
cepted of our good offices under this ex 
press condition, that we should continue 
neutral, with respect to the present dis- 
putes between therm and the emperor. 
Can it be imagined that warlike prepara- 
tions were necessary, or that extraor- 
dinary powers granted by parliament 
were necessary for producing such limited 
acceptations? Can any man doubt but that 
we should have obtaincd such an accepta- 
tion of our good offices, though nosuch pre- 
parations had ever been made, though no 
such powers had ever been granted ? But 
even supposing that this acceptation was 
produced by the warlike preparations we 
made list year, must not every man agree, 
that this conditional Jimited acceptation 
has cost us a terrible price, when he con- 
siders that it has cost this nation at least 
a million sterling: and ifthe plan we are 
to offer, in pursuance of this acceptation, 
should at last be rejected, what benefit, 
what honour can we receive from the exe 
pences we have put ourselves to? 

For our encouragement to go on with 
these peaceful prcparations, we are told, 
Sir, that the Dutch have joined cardially 
with us in all our measures: this assertion, 
Sir, Iam surprized at; it really amazes 
me. Elow far they have joimed with us in 
the tender of good “ollices, or in concert- 
ing a plan for a pacification, I shall not 
pretend to determine: in this they may 

ethaps have complimented us a little, 
becaise it cost them nothing; and they 
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may easily excuse themselves in case the 
plan should prove disagreeable to either of 
the parties concerned; but that they have 
put themselves to the same expence we 
have done, or that they have put them- 
selves to any expence on account of the 
present war, cannot surely with any jus- 
tice be pretended. To tell us, that just 
before the war broke out, one, or perhaps 
two, of the seven united provinces had 
‘come to a resolution, to reduce 10,000 
‘men, and to conclude from thence that | 
90,000 would certainly have been reduced, 
if the war had not broke out, must appear 
to be a very extraordinary sort of reason- 
ing to every man who understands an 
thing of the constitution of that republic : 
by their constitution, every one of the 
seven provinces must have consented, be- 
fore that resolution could have taken ef- 
fect; and though the interior provinces, 
who lie remote from danger, were perhaps 
for that reduction, yet the frontier pe 
vinces, whose only defence against sudden 
invasions consists in the multitude of their 
fortified towns, the strength of their forti- 
fications, and the numbers of men in the 
several garrisons, would never have con- 
sented to such a reduction; so that the 
resolution taken by one province would | 
probably have been of no effect, even as to | 
the 10,000 : but to argue from thence, that | 
they would certainly have reduced another | 
10,000, is really such reasoning as I am | 
amazed to hear in this House: it really | 


looks as if some gentlemen thought, we 
wanted only a pretence for agreeing to 
what they have a mind to propose! 

‘It is true the Dutch did, immediatel 
after the peace of Utrecht, reduce their 
‘army to about 32,000 men; but at that , 
time they knew, that all the kingdoms and | 
states in Europe were sick of war; they 
couldeasily foresee, or at least they thought — 
40, that there was not the least danger of 
any rupture for several years to come ; and | 
therefore their frontier provinces then 
easily consented to that great reduction: 
but considering the vast extensive frontier 
they have to guard, and the multitude of 
garrisons they are obliged to keep in their 
own fronticr towns, as well as in the bar- 
nier-towns they have in the Austrian Ne- 
therlands, such a small number of regular 
. troops isalmostatall times inconsistent with 
the safety of their state; and moreover it 
is, and always was, inconsistent with, and 
contrary to, the treaties and alliances they 
have both with the emperor and us. Ac- 
cordingly, both the emperor and we com- 
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plained heavily at that time of the great 
reduction they had made; and this nation 
in particular had like to have tuffered by 
it; for upon the rebellion, which broke out 
soon after in this kingdom, it is well known 
that the Dutch could not send us the 

uota of troops which, upon that occasion, 
they were obliged by treaty to send us, 
till we got troops marched down from 
Germany to replace their troops, before a 
man of them could stir out of the garrison 
he belonged to: nay farther, Sir, it is very 
well known, that the emperor, by treaty, 
pays them yearly 5 or 600,000 crowns out 
of the first and readiest of his revenues in 
the Netherlands; in order to enable them 
to maintain their barrier, and to keep at 
all times a sufficient body of troops in 
their service ; so that if they should make 
any great reduction in the army, the em- 
peror would have very good reason to stop 
the payment of that subsidy. 

Upon the whole we must conclude, that 
if the Dutch had made -any reduction in 
their army, and much more the two reduc- 
tions talked of by the honourable gentle- 
man, they would have acted contrary to 
the treaties subsisting between them and 
their allies, and inconsistently with the 
safety of their country ; therefore we ought 
certainly to presume that all the seven 

rovinces would never have consented to 
it, though no war had broke out; and 1 
am apt to believe the resolution talked of, 
which was a resolution of the province of 
Holland only, was a piece of mere policy, 
without any design that the fesolution 
should actually take effect. 

Thus, Sir,. I have, I think, made it evi- 
dent, that the Dutch have put themselves 
to no expence on account of the war, no, 
not even in the sense the honourable gen- 
tleman was pleased to insist on; and in- 
deed they have not, of late, seemed to join . 
cordially with us in any thing but good 
offices, which they are sure can neither put 
them to any expence, nor do them any 
other injury. Their treaty of neutrality, 
it is certain, they concerted and concluded. 
without our participation ; and, I believe, 
without our privity ; and though they have 
reserved a power of sending the stipulated. 
succours to the emperor, yet that does not 
much alter the case, if we consider what is 
meant by these succours. 

The succours there meant are those sti- 
pulated by the late treaty of Vienna, in 
which we, it is true, got them named prin- 
cipal contracting parties; but this to me 
seems to have been ro$hing but a poor . 
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expedient, contrived by some of the minis- 
ters concerned in that negotiation, on pur- 
rh to make the world believe, that we 

id nothing but in concert with our an- 
cient and natural allies the Dutch: for in 
the negotiating and concluding of that 
treaty, they were so far from acting cor- 
dially, or in concert with us, that after we 
had gone at once over head and ears into 
that treaty; and had thereby obliged our- 
selves to  degiaed the Pragmatic Sanction, 
totis virrbus, it was with great difficulty 
they were, after a long negociation, brought 
in to accede to that treaty, though we had 
then a noble lord at the Hague as our 
minister, who was as able a minister, and 
as good a negociator as any we ever had in 
any part of Eurcpe: and even at last they 
were very far from ue pluinb into that 
treaty or nty; for the succours they 
then stipulated were then limited to 4,000 
foot and 1,000 horse, or a number of ships 
in proportion to that number of troops, at 
their own option; so that we may believe 
the French gave themselves very little 
trouble about admitting that reserve in the 
treaty of neutrality, afterwards concluded 
between them and the Dutch. 

Nay, farther, Sir, notwithstanding this 
Jimited manner of the Dutch accession to 
the treaty of Vienna, yet, so clearly did 
they foresee the consequences of that trea- 
ty; that the very next day after the ac- 
cession was signed, their pensionary came 
to that noble lord, who was then, as I have 
gaid, our minister at the Hague, and pro- 

osed to him, to enter with us into a treaty 
of Neutrality, not only with respect to 
Flanders, but also with respect to several 
other countries in Europe, about which 
disputes might arise. And, I suppose, upon 
our neglecting or fag that propo- 
sition, they afterwards resolved upon the 
past of Neutrality with France, and 
concluded ,ft without letting us into 'the 
becret. Thus, Sir, the Dutch have, in all 
their late negotiations, taken particular 
care of their own security, without rashly 
_ disobliging any power in Europe; wherees 
we; by our hasty and inconsiderate conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Hanover, and the 
measures thereafter pursued, disobliged 
both the Emperor and Spain, without gain- 
ing one advantage to ourselves. By the 
treaty of Seville, by which we endeavoured 
to reconcile ourselves to Spain, we still 
farther disobliged the emperor, without ob- 
_ taining any advantage to ourselves, or even 
satisfaction from Spain for the depreda- 
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ard of Vienna we again disobliged Spain, 
and highly affronted France, still without 
obtaining the advantage for this nation, 
but on the contrary engaging In a very 
dangerous guarantee: This, indeed, neither 
France nor any other power had reason to 
be angry at, but France had some reason 
to be affronted at the manner in which it 
was done ; because by the treaty of Hano- 
ver, in which France and we were the two 
principal contracting parties, both were 
expressly obliged to enter into no negotia- 
tion or treaty, without communicating the 
same to the other. 

From what the honourable gentleman 
said, about our having reduced 8,000 men 
out of the 26,000 our army was increased. 
to after the late famous treaty of Hanover, 
he seems to think, that this nation is al- 
ways to be loaded with an army of 18,000 
at least, even in the times of the greatest 
tranquillity. But I must beg his pardon fot 
observing, that in a time of profound tran- 
quillity, an army of 7 or 8,000 men is not 
only sufficient, but as great as ought to be 
kept up in this nation, if we have a mind to 
preserve our liberties; and therefore I 
must conclude, that if this war had not 
broke out, we should certainly have re- 
duced 10,000 of our regular troops last 
year: For it is as much inconsistent with 
the safety of this nation to keep up more 
than 8,000 in time of peace, as it 1s incon- 
sistent with the safety of the Dutch to keep 
less than 52,000; because we have ‘no 
frontier to defend, nor any garrison to sup- 

rt: There can be no reason assigned 

or our keeping up any great number in 
time of peace, unless it be to support a 
hated minister against the resentments of 
an injured people, which I hope will never 
be the case of this nation: But if ever it 
should, I am sure it would then be ridicu- 
lous to call ourselves a free people. In this 
view, Sir, let us consider the charges we 
have been at on account of the present 
war; we have been at the charge of this 
10,000 land-forces, which we might other- 
wise have reduced; we have been at the 
charge of 6 or 7,000 land-forces which 
have been added to our former number; 
and if we have at present 27,000 seamen 
in our pay, we have been at the charge of 
adding no less than 19,000 men to our 
naval force. So that if it were true, that 
the Dutch have kept up 20,000 men, 
which they intended to have reduced, yet 
the expence they have been at would not 
be equal to what we have been at, nor 


tions committed upon us. And by the, could it be any argument for the augmen- 
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tation now proposed ; because it is not so 
much as pretended, that the Dutch intend 
to put themselves to any greater charge 
for the year ensuing, than they were at in 
the year past: And therefore I must think 
the honourable gentlemen, who are for the 
augmentation proposed, would have done 
better not to have mentioned the Dutch in 
this day’s debate; for let them put the con- 
duct of the Dutch in what light they will, 
- it can no way answer the present pur- 


are for that material question, Whether 
or no we ought to engage in the present 
war? It is indeed a material question ; 
but, Sir, it is a question which no gentle- 
man in this House, nor any man in the na- 
tion can answer, without being let into the 
secret of all our late treaties and negotia- 
tions. Thus much I shall say, that con- 
sidering the melancholy situation of this 
country, the great load of debts, and the 
heavy taxes we already groan under, it is 
certain we ought not to involve ourselves 
in war, but in a case of the extremest ne- 
cessity ; and until that happens I am very 
sure, that every article of expence ought 
to be most cautiously avoided, that we may 
be the more able to support a war, when 
fatal necessity drives us into it whether we 
will or no. If neither the liberties of 
Europe in general, nor the interest of this 
mation in particular, be in danger by the 
Share war, we have already gone too far ; 
or, besides the great expence we have put 
ourselves to, the great preparations we 
have made may disappoint and prevent the 
effect of thoee good offices, his Majesty is 
employing for restoring the peace of fu. 
rope; because they may give one side rea- 
ton to hope that we are to join with them, 
which will of course prevent their hearken- 
ing to those terms of peace they would 
otherwise have been glad to have accepted 
of; or they may give a jealousy to the 
other side that we are to join against them, 
which will of course make them suspect 
every thing we can propose, for bringin 
about an pecorunodetiGn: : 
Besides these disadvantages, Sir, it is 
éertain, that the great naval equipment we 
made last year, put a very great damp to 
our trade, and gave all our neighbodrs, but 
more particularly the Dutch, a very great 
advantage over us: It is true, we ex- 
ported a great quantity of corn last sum- 
mer, but that was owing to the situation 
and circumstances of our country, and not 
at all our management: For while our 
amerchants were paying double freights for 
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ships, and double wages to seamen, the 
Dutch, the Hamburghers, and all other 
rivals in trade, were carrying on their trade 
at the usual rates; which gave them a 
great advantage in every branch of trade, 
more particularly in the corn-trade, where 
the usual freight bears such a great pro- 
portion to the prime cost: Nay, such g 
scarcity was there at last of seamen in this 
kingdom, that our merchants could not 
really get ships to carry out the cargoes of 
corn which they had ready to have been 
exported; and while a stop was thus put to 
Our exportation, the Dutch and others, 
who had by this time got an account of the 
demand, sent out their ships, and glutted 
the markets for corn, both in Spain and 
Portugal as well as in Italy. Sothat if we 
had not made such a great naval equip- 
ment, it is certain a much greater quantity 
of our corn would have been exported 
than really was. 

But if the balance of power in Europe, 
or the particular interest of this nation, was 
really in danger, surely, Sir, we ought to 
have engaged at first, we ought not 
surely to wait till those, whose interest it 
is to join with us in the defence of either, 
be so far disabled as to be rendered inca- 
pable either to assist us, or to defend them- 
selves. As to the particular interest of 
this nation, whether it be in danger or not 
from the present war, must entirely depend 
upon our late negotiations; and therefore 
it is, at present, impossible for me to form 
any judgment in that respect, because I am 
intirely ignorant of our situation, so far as 
relates to our foreign affairs: But from 
our not having joined in the beginning of © 
the war, I must conclude, that the particu- 
lar interest of this nation is no way con- 
cerned in it? and therefore I must think 
““ was quite unnecessary to put ourselves to 
any charges on that account. 

As for the balance of power, it ought 
certainly to be preserved: In this, Sir, all 
the other princes and states of eaalhl are 
as much, nay, more nearly concerned than 
we; therefore they ought to bear their 
share in the expence, and will certainly do 
so when they find it necessary. But if, 
upon this pretence, we run ourselves head- 
long into every broil that happens in Eu- 
rope, the Dutch, as well as the rest, will 
very poy leave the whole charge upon 
us: They will neglect providing in time 
even for their own defence, when they find 
us such dupes as to be ready, upon all oc- 
casions, to make that provision for them. 
Whether our late preparations have given 
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them any ground to think so, I shall not 
pretend to determine: but as [ look upon 
the Dutch to be a very wise people, I 
miust either conclude that they think so, 
in which case we ought not, by any new 
augmentation, to encourage them in that 
opinion; or I must conclude, that the 
balance of power is not in any danger: 
For though it could be supposed that the 
chief magistrates in Holland were inclined 
to sacrifice the interest, or the safety of 
their country, to their own safeties, or 
their own little private views ; yet, if the 
balance of power were in any danger, the 
people would force them to join in the 
war. The magistrates of that republic 
are not protected either by riot-acts, or by 
regular troops quartered in the very bowels 
of their country; and therefore the peo- 
ple might and would certainly force them 
to do their duty, or would massacre them 
as they have done heretofore: For this 
reason I am inclined to think, that the 
balance of power is not yet in any danger, 
and if the balance of power be as yet in 
no danger, nor the particular interest of 
this nation in any danger, there was no oc- 
casion for our beingat any expence on ac- 
count of the .present war; mauch less is 
there any occasion for our putting our- 
selves to the expence of the augmentation 
proposed ; for which reason I must be 
against It. | 


To this it was replied by the Members 
who were for the motion for 30,000 men, 
zs follows: 


Sir ; Gentlemen have of late fallen into 
a method of departing from the question 
in hand, and throwing out a great many 
things no way relating to the subject the 
pus to. This I suppose they do wit 
design to make an impression upon some 
that hear them; and conscious that they 
cannot convince by reason, they endeavour 
to persuade by oratory, and by florid ex- 
pressions no way relating to the affair in 
dispute. ‘Though it be irregular even to 
follow them in these deviations, yet, as 
such things ought not to pass without some 
sort of answer, I hope the House will give 
rie leave to make a few remarks upon 
some things that have been said, notwith- 
standing their having no relation to the af- 
fair now before us; but first I shall en- 
deavour to speak to the question in hand. 
The only proper question now before us, 
Sir, I take to be, What is the number of 
seamen necessary for the security of this 
nation during the ensuing year? Whicli is 
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@ question that, in my opinion, no. way re- 
lates to our past conduct, to the conduct of 
any of our allies, nor to the question, 
whether or no we ought to take a share in 
the present war? 

With relation to the question now be- 
fore us, his Majesty has given us, from the 
throne, all the information that is proper 
or necessary, and all the information that 
can, I think, be desired by any man who 
wishes well to his country. He told us at 
the beginning of last session of parliament, 
that he was no way engaged in the present 
war, nor had any part, except by his good 
offices, in those transactions, which had 
been declared to be the causes and motives 
of it: But that he could not sit regardless 
of the cvents of this war, nor could he be 
unconcerned tor the future consequences 
of it; and I am sure no man, who has a 
regard to the weltare of this nation, or to 
the security of his Majesty’s pee and 
government, can desire he should. At 
the beginning of this session his Majesty 
told us, that he is not yet any farther en- 
gaged, than by employing his good offices 
lf conjunction with the Dutch, for restor- 
ing the peace of Europe ; but that his 
good offices have not yet had the desired 
effect: We are therefore in the present 
question to suppose, that this nation is not 
as tb any way engaged in the war ; but, 
as his Majesty has told us, the bad con- 
sequences, that may arise and affect us 
by the war’s being carried on, are obvious; 
and they ought certainly to be provided 
against, let the charge be what it will. 
Where facts are notoriously known to the 
whole world, where consequences are ob- 
vious to every man of common capacity, 
surely gentlemen do not Sb Sie that his 
Majesty, either in his speech, or by par- 
ticular message, should give this House & 
long and particular detail of such facts or. 
of such consequences ; the bare mention 
of them is enough, and that his Majesty 
has sufficiently done, both at the beginning 
of the last, and at the beginning of the 
present session of parliament. 

The balance of power in Europe may 
perhaps not be as yet in danger: Nay, Sir, 
we are to suppose it is not in danger; for 
if it were, his Majesty would certainly 
have acquainted his parliament with it, and 
we should now be providing only for our 
security and defence. Both parties as yet 
profess their sincere disposition to put an 
end to the present troubles, upon honour- 
able and solid terms, and these professions 
may at present be truly sincere; but the 
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events of: war may make them alter their: 
professions, or may render their profes- 
sions insincere ; and these events may be 
so sudden and so extraordinary, that with- 
out our joining immediately in the war, 
one of the parties engaged may be utterly 
undone: ‘lwo-or three signal and entire 
victories might,.in a few months, have 
such consequences, as might put it out 
of our power to relieve the party con- 
quered, or to stem the torrent of suc- 
cess on the side of the conqueror. And 
I am sure it cannot be pretended, that 
in a few months we could raise and 
discipline such armies, and fit out such 
fleets, as would be necessary, both for 
the defence of our own dominions and 
for assisting effectually the party in 
danger of being quite undone: Armies 
it is true, may be soon raised; but 
according to the exact discipline now 
observed, it requires many months betore 
those armies can be made fit for service, 
or proper to engage against an army of 
veteran well disciplined troops. I shall | 
likewise grant, that our ships of war may 
be manned with one third land-men or 
marines, but even these land-men or ma- 
rines must be some time on board, before 
they can either know or perform their 
duty in the fighting of a ship; for, I be- 
lieve, a man of war, with a third part of | 
her men just taken from the plough, would | 
make but a poor figure against a ship of | 
equal force, provided with able sailors and 
well disciplined marines. [or this reason, 
Sir, when the affairs of Europe are brought 
to such a crisis, that an aalaeky accident 
may render it absolutely necessary for us | 
to engage immediately, and without delay, 
in the war, I must think it is incumbent 
upon us to provide in time, in order to | 
have a sufficient number of well disciplined 
men, both for sea and land-service, so 
ready aad so much at command, as to 
‘enable us to perform immediately that 
part, which a sudden emergency may make 
requisite, both for our own safety and the 
saivty of Europe; and this cannot be 
done but by augmentations seasonably 
made, both to our fleets and armies. 

As the preservation of the balance of ! 


onthe 


power is of so much consequence to this 
hation, and so intimately connected with 
our safety, it is very certain that whatever 
power in Europe may project the over- 
tuning of that balance, that power must 
expect to have Great Britain for her ene- 
My, as soon as her project comes to be 
Uiscovered: we may therefore be assured, 
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that when any one of the powers of Europe. 
begins to entertain such ambitious view, 
they will of course endeavour to make a 
diversion, by invading this island ; and this 
they will the more readily attempt, be- 
cause we have always a strong party 
among us, who are ready to second any 
foreign attempts, for the accomplishment 
of their own selfish views, especially if at 
any time they find us not properly pro- 
vided for our own defence. Because one 
of our neighbouring powers is engaged in 
war with another, we are not from thence 
to conclude, that neither of them will make 
any attempts upon this island; for if 
either of the parties engaged in war has 
really a design to overturn the balance of 
power,. they will certainly conceal that 
design, and endeavour to cover it with 
peau of justice and moderation as 
ong as they can ; but when they find they 
can conceal it no longer, when they find 
that we begin to smoke what they aim at, 
can we believe they will wait till we attack. 
them, or join with their enemies against 
them? onthe contrary, ought we not to 
expect that they will endeavour to divert 
us, by giving us some business at home ? 
and how do we or can we know but this 
may be the case at present? ought not we 
therefore to provide against such attempts 
in time, that we may be at liberty to do 
our duty, when we find the balance of: - 
power is really struck at? 

Gentlemen cannot, it seems, distinguish, 
or at least, Sir, I find they will not distin- 
guish between those events which might 
have happened, and events which, by pro- 
per care and precaution, were perhaps pre- 
vented: if by not providing in time for 
our defence, some signal misfortune should 
happen to the nation, such men would 
then have a just reason for finding fault 
with those employed in the administration, 
And if any such thing had lately hap- 
pence Ido not doubt but that it would 

ave been propagated with great industry, 
that oursurprize was entirely owing to the 
two blundering brothers; but when all 
such accidents are prevented by the pru- 
dent measures that have been pursued, 
and by making seasonable and proper pro- 
visions for our defence, then it is pretended 
we never were in any danger; and from 
thence they take occasion to find fault 
with the expences that have been wisely 
and necessarily incurred by the making of 
such seasonableand proper provisions; and 
thus, Sir, some gentlemen will always find 
plausible pretences for decrying thore 
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sneasures that have been pursued, let them 
be what they will. However, I shall al- 
ways think they act the wisest part who 
chuse to give us time and leisure to roast 
them in this House, for their expensive 
and extravagant measures, rather than to 
have our attention diverted from them by 
a civil war kindled up, or a foreign army 
actually landed in the island. And when 
a war was broke out, in which this nation 
might very probably be involved; when 
our ‘neighbours, and those neighbours 
too from whom we have most to fear, 
were leading our great armies, and 
fitting out powerful squadrons, I must 
think that it was at least prudent in us to 
make those provisions for our security 
which were made last year ; and as we are 
in the greater danger of being involved 
the longer the war continues, I cannot be 
ase the small augmentation now pro- 

osed. ' 

_ To pretend to tell us, Sir, what France 
and Spain intended to have done last year, 
or to pretend to tell us what they intend to 
do this next year, with the ships of war 
they have continued in commission, is, I 
think, something extraordinary. Wemay 
paver guess at some of their designs, 

ut I shall always think it very imprudent, 
to leave the peace and quiet of this nation 
to depend upon such guess-work ; especi- 
ally when we consider, that they have no 
occasion to fit out any great fleet against 
any power in Europe but ourselves; and 
therefore it is not to be presumed, that 
they would poe ar to such a great 
expence, unless they were suspicious that 
the measures they have resolved to pursue 
saat make this nation enpere in the war; 
and in such a case, I think it is natural to 
believe, they would take the first opportu- 
nity to invade or disturb us: They have 
such an absolute command over all the sea- 
men of their country, they have always 
such numbers of regular troops upon their 
coasts, or within a few days march of their 
sea-ports, that when they have their shi 
ready equipped and fit for sailing, it would 
be easy for them to clap seamen and land- 
forces on board; and they might arrive 
upon the coasts of this kingdom, before it 
would be possible for us to man and fit our 
fleet sufficient to engage them, if we had 
not made some extraordinary provision be- 
forehand: this every man must be con- 
vinced of, who knows the difficulty we had 
to procure seamen enough for the squadron 
we fitted out last summer, notwithstandin 
the long time we had to look for them, saa 
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the method of pressing which we were 
obliged to make use of. Nor does it sig- 
nify to tell us, that at this rate we shall al- 
ways be obliged to fit out squadrons, and 
put ourselves to a great expence, whenever 
any of our neighbours begin to fit out one; 
for I take it to be a right maxim, I really 
think we ote to prepare and fit out a 
squadron, whenever we see any of our 
neighbours doing so, unless we very well 
know the purposes their squadron is de- 
signed for. ‘The expence bestowed upon 
fitting out a squadron may be an expence 
to the public, but itis little or no loss to the 
nation ; the whole is expended among our 
own people, and it not only improves our 
seamen, by making them acquainted with 
the service on board a man of war, but it 
increases their number ; for every fleet we 
fit out encourages a number of land-men to 
engage in the sea service: whereas, if by 
neglecting to do so, the kingdom should be 
invaded, and a civil war kindled up, the 
nation would in that case suffer a real loss, 
a loss which might far surmount the ex | 
pene the public could be put to by the 

tting out of twenty squadrons ; so that we 
may suffer by neglecting this maxim, but 
can never suffer by observing it. 

I shall readily grant, that this nation 
would be more formidable, if we owed no 
public debts, and had the same fleet and 
the same regular army we have at present; 
but if we had no squadron ready to put to 
sea, nor any regular troops ready to take 
the field, I cannot admit that we should 
then be so formidable as we are at present, 
even though we did not owe a shilling in 
the world. We all know, that what now 
makes a nation formidable, is not the num- 
ber nor the riches of its inhabitants, but 
the number of ships of war provided with 
able seamen, and the number of regular 
well disciplined troops they have at com- 
mand: and, whatever gentlenren may 
think of the acceptation of his Majesty’s 
good offices, I am persuaded they would 
not have been so readily accepted, if the 
parties had not seen us preparing to do 
them bad effices, in case they had refused 
to accept of our good. The accepting of 
our good offices will, at least, furnish us 
with an opportunity of making ourselves 
better acquainted with the views of all the 
parties concerned ; and there is no condi- 
tion annexed by either party, but what was 
and must have been understood when we 
made the offer. For surely, when we of- 
fered the interposition of our good oifices, 
we were net to suppose that the emperor 
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was, by his acceptance, to pass from any 
demands he thought he had upon us; nor 
were we to suppose that the allies would or 
could accept of our good offices, unless we 
continued neutral: and while we do so, 
our preparations can give no encourage- 
ment to either side to insist upon unrea- 
sonable terms: nor can they give the least 
jealousy to either side, unless one or the 
other have views, which they know to be 
inconsistent with the preservation of the 
balance of power in Europe. 

I find, Sir, some gentlemen have got 
into a very odd way of talking, when they 
have occasion to mention the public ex- 

ence ; for if it the least exceeds a million 
it is to be called two, if it exeeeds two it 
is to be called three: and because it may 
probably this 1 a little exceell three 
millions, therefore it is to be called four: 
so that a million with these gentlemen 
seems to,be of very little consideration ; 
yet when we talk of English money, I 
cannot but think that a million, or near a 
million, is a sum not to be despised, and 
one in four is surely a material difference. 
What the public expence was, during the 
war in king William’s reign, or what the 
number of seamen was that was kept up 
during the late war, I shall not now inquire ; 
I believe both were as the honourable gen- 
tleman has been pleased to represent, but 
I think neither material at present ; for we 
are not to proportion our yearly expence, 
or our number of seamen, by past times, 
but by present necessities. When our 
neighbours increase their public expence, 
or their numbers either of seamen or land- 
soldiers, we must increase ours, otherwise 
we may happen to fall a sacrifice to our 
frugality: and as both France and Spain, 
but especially the latter, have very much 
papi their mth force since last war, 
if we should be obliged to en inst 
those two powers, which I hice: will “ae 
be the case, it is certain we should be 
forced to maintain a greater number of 
seamen, than we had at any time during 
the late war; and the sooner we begin to 
provide, the less harm shall we do our mer- 
‘chants, the less stagnation shall we make in 
our trade. | 

This, Sir, naturally leads me to take no- 
tice of the damage done to our trade, by 
the fitting out a squadron last summer. 
shall allow, that our merchants thereby 
suffered some inconvenience, and were put 
to greater charge than usual for the freight 
of ships and wages of seamen: but when 
the whole is in. r, the private interest 
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of particular persons must yield to it; and 
the stop that was put to our trade last 
summer, is, in my opinion, the strongest 
argument that can be thought of for the 
augmentation now proposed, and for our 
laying it down asa maxim, always to begin 
early to fit out squadrons, as soon as the 
danger of war begins to appear: for if we 
should never think of any augmentation of 
seamen till we come upon the very brink 
of a war, we must take or press 30 or per- 
haps 40,000 seamen all at once into the 
service of the public: and if the raising of 
12 or 15,000 seamen last summer put such 
a damp to our trade, surely the raising of 
80 or 40,000 all at once would put an en- 
tire stop to it: whereas if we begin early, 
and raise our seamen by degrees, fresh men 
encouraged by high wages, will be daily 
entering into the merchants service ; those 
that enter this year will be seamen against 
the next, and thus every year will afford a 
new fleece for the navy, so that in a little 
time we may have our navy fully a 
even for the most heavy war, without put- 
ting at any time any great stop to our 


e. ) 
As for the Dutch, Sir, I do not think it 
necessary to enter into a disquisition about, 
what they have done, what they ought to 
do, or what number of land forces may be 
necessary for the safety of that republic; 
for though they are our natural allies, yet 
surely we are not in every thing to be di- 
rected altogether by their conduct: we are 
a distinct nation, and though our interests 
be generally the same, yet in some parti- 
cular cases they may happen to be Sister 
ent; and when it so happens, we must 
certainly follow different measures. 
Dutch are, it is true, a wise people, but, as 
wise as they are, they may perhaps neglect. 
or mistake their own interest, as well as the 
general interest of Europe; and if they do 
s0, must we necessarily do the same? 1 | 
hope no such thing will be pretended; for 
in such a case we should become in some 
manner a province to Holland, we should 
become a mere cypher in all public trans- 
actions, and should be no way bs barge by 
any of the powers of E ; for if they 
could but secure the Dutch, they might 
always depend upon getting us into the 
same measure ; and w the Dutch found 
we had such a thorough dependence upor 
them, as good allies as they are, they migh: 
perhaps, now and then, make use of it in » 
way, which would no way contribute eithe/ 
to our interest or honour. 
-. Permit me now, Sir, to take some ae 
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tice of the reflections that have been 
thrown out upon our late negotiations and 
treaties. As for the treaties of Hanover 
and Seville, we had certainly very good 
reasons to enter into them at the time 
they werenegotiatedand concluded: andas 
they were approved of by both Houses of 
Parliament, I think have no obligation 
so say any thing in favour of either; for 
the approbation of a British Parhament I 
take to be a more authentic proot of their 
utility, than any thing that can be said by 
a private gentleman in their commenda- 
tion; and all the objections to them have 
been already so often answered, that it is 
needless to repeat them; but when gen- 
tlemen give us such a terrible view of the 
consequences, that may ensue in case the 
present emperor should happen to die be- 
fore the attairs of Germany are fully set- 
_ tled, Iam surprized to hear them find fault 
with the late Treaty of Vienna, which was 
concluded for no other end but to prevent 
that fatal catastrophe: fatal it would cer- 
tainly be to the atfairs of Europe in gene- 
ral; and therefore I must think we had 
the strongest inducement to enter into the 
‘guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction, inthe 
most ninlinited manner, as being the only 
expedient by which that fatal cutastrophe 
may be prevented. What reasons the 
Dutch might have for their backwardness 
or caution about entering into that Treaty 
I do not know: but if 1 were to judge of 
their wisdom from their behaviour in that 
respect, 1 cannot say I should have the 
best opinion of it. 

With regard to the attack made upon 
the emperor in Italy, by the Spaniards and 
the king of Sardinia, it is certain that this 
nation has neither given them any encou- 
yagement nor any provocation to do so; 

_and whether the Imperial Court has given 
,them any just provocation, is an affair, 
; which the mediators must of course in- 
quire into, when they come to offer a plan 
«for a pacification. As to the affair of Po- 
gland, where the honourable gentleman had 
zhis information, with respect to what he 
phas been pleased to relate to us about that 
gafiair, I shall not pretend to guess; but I 
ymust believe, that his Majesty knows no- 
ything about any such answers having ever 
gbeen given to the French, or about any 
yfuch instructions having been sent to his 
fministers in Poland; this I must . belteve 
yrom what his Majesty told us in his speech 
qit.the opening of last session of parlia- 
went; and if there ever was any such 
thing, I am very sure that I am not to an- 
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swer for all the mcasures that have beer 
lately pursued, for that is one article I know 
nothing of. 

To conclude, Sir, the. nation has al- 
ready been put toa farther expence on ac- 
count of the present war; perhaps too 
some private men may have been exposed 
to some inconveniences, by the prepara- 
tions we have already made; but these ex- 
pences and these inconveniences ought to- 


be born with patience, when we consider 


the differences between our situation and 
that of some of our neighbours: I believe 
I may justly compute, that by the bloody 
and obstinate battles, sieges and skirmishes, 
which have already happened since this 
war first broke out, each of the parties en- 
gaged has lost at least 50,000 men; so 
that while the trade of our neighbours is ° 
interrupted, while a stop has been put to 
all sorts of manufactures and improvements 
among them, while their lands are laid 
waste, such multitudes of theiit men des- 
troyed, we have carried on our trade with 
security ; our manufactures have been im- 
proved, and extraordinary quantities of 
our corn exported; no British farmer has 
been disturped, not an acre of land laid 


-waste, not a drop of British blood spilt: 


therefore, while we enjoy so much safety 
and quiet, I cannot think any man has rea- 
son to complain of the charge the nation 
has been put to, or of the few incon- 
veniencies he has suffered, for the preser- 
vation of that safety and quiet which he 
has enjoyed: and as I am fully satisfied, 
that what is now proposed is absolutely 
necessary, for securing our future enjoy- 
ment of the same safety and quict, I shall 
most heartily give my consent. 

Then the question being put, That 
20,000 men be employed for the Sea-Ser- 
vice for the year 1735, it passed in the ne- 
gative by 256 to 183. After which it 
was resolved without dividing, that 30,000 
seamen be employed for the said service. . 


Petition of Scotch Peers complaining of ; 
undue Practices in the Election of the Stx- 
teen Peers.| eb. 13. The following 
Petition was presented to the House ot 
Peers, by the dike of Bedford, viz. 


‘¢ To the right honourable the Lords spiri- 
tual and temporal in parliament as- 
sembled: The humble Petition of 
James duke of Hamilton and Bran- 
don, Charles duke of Queensbury 
and Dover, James duke of Mon- 
trose, Thomas earl of Dundonald, 
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Alexander earl of Marchmont, and 
John earl of Stair, 


«¢ Sheweth; That at the last Election of 
Sixteen Peers, toserve in this Parliament for 
that part of Great Britain called Scotlund, 
a majority of votes was obtained for the 
duke of Buccleugh, the duke of Athole, the 
marquiss of Lothain, the ear] of Crawford, 
the earl of Sutherland, the earl of Moreton, 
the earlof Loudon, the earl of Finlater, the 
earl of Selkirk, the earl of Balcarras, the 
car! of Dunmore, the earl of Orkney, the 
earl of Portmore, the earl of Hopeton, the 
earl of Ilay, the lord Cathcart ; and they 
were accordingly returned. 

«¢ Your Petitioners, however, conceive it 
their duty to represent to your lordships, 
that several undue methods and illegal 
practices were used towards carrying on 
this election, and towards engaging Peers 
to vote fora List of Peers to represent the 
Peerage of Scotland, such as are incon- 
sistent with the freedom of Parliamgnts, 
dishonourable to the Peerage, contrary to 
the design and intention of those laws that 
direct the election of the sixteen Peers of 
that part of Great Britain called Scotland, 
and such as may prove subversive of our 
happy constitution; instances and proofs 
whereof we are able to lay before your 
lordships, in such manner as your lordships 
shall direct. 

‘© Wherefore your Petitioners humbly 
pray, that your lordships will be pleased 
to take this important affair into your most 
serious consideration, to allow these in- 
stances and proofs to be laid before <u 
and to do therein as in your great wisdoms 
. shall seem most proper, to maintain the 
dignity of the Peerage, the freedom of the 
election of Peers for that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, and to preserve 
the constitution and independency of Par- 
liaments——_And your Petitioners shall 
ever pray. (S. s.) Hamilton and 

Brandon, Queensbury and Dover, 
Montrose, Dundonald, Marchmont, 
Stair.” 


Proceedings in the House of Lords re- 
lating to the said Petition.*] After this 


* « The eyes of all England, and indeed of 
great part of Europe, were now fixed upon the 
proceedings of the House of Peers, with regard 
to the election of the Scots peers. The reader 
has already seen the manner in which that 
election was conducted, and the Protests there- 
upon. Some of the rs and their families 
then in the opposition, had been ever distin- 
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Petition was read, the duke of Bedtord 
stood up, and moved for a day to take it 
into consideration ; he would not positively 


guished, even in the worst of times, by their 
attachment to the Protestant succession in the 
house of Hanover, and some of them, particu- 
larly the earl of Stair, was represented as a 
kind of confessor in that cause. 

‘‘ He was a nobleman of a most graceful, 
elegant, person ; his courage was unquestion- 
able ; and though, perhaps, he had _ his equals 
as a general, it was acknowledged by all par- 
ties, he had none as an ambassador, The dis- 
appointment of the rebellion of 1715 in Scot- 
land, was chiefly owing to the measures he 
had formed with the duke of Orleans, after- 
wards Regent of France, while he was ambas- 
sador at the French court. Lewis XIV. was 
then on tbe brink of the grave, and made no 
secret that he hated Stair, though he gave no 
other reason for it, than his attachment to the 
house of Hanover. The earl,of Stair knew 
this; but he knew, at the same time, that 
Lewis was then unable to get either statesmen 
or generals to carry into execution the plans he 
had formed in favour of the Pretender. His 
lordship availed himself of this knowledge, and 
employed both his money and credit so well, 
that nothing was transacted, even in the French 
king’s most retired cabinet, that the carl of 
Stair was a stranger to. But notwithstanding 
all his great abilities, in his military aud minis- 
terial capacity, his lordship had weaknesses. 
Conscious of the great services he had done to 
the house of Hanover, he put it out of his so- 
vereign’s power to repay them, because he 
over ratedthem. And therefore, when‘he was 
unreasonably disgusted, the public was too apt 
to conclude, that he was unjustly disgraced, 
He was an aukward speaker, but wads not un- 
happy in writing; and his turn for extrava-- 
gance, braught him under vubligations, which a 
man of his spirit ought to have disdained. His 
character in life, however, notwithstanding the 
lowness of his fortune, was at this time very 
high, and his connections with the remains of 
the old Marlborough interest, were very strong. 
It was pumnely known, that all the complaints 
so industriously spread, about the election of — 
the Scotch peers, were levelled equally against 
the minister and the earl of Ilay, who was 
looked upon to be the chief director of Scotch 
affairs. 

‘“‘ The earl of Nay was, by birth, an Eng- 
lishman, and resided in England till he was 
about seventeen years of age. It is hard to 
say, whether his application to business, or his 
abilities for it, were superior. When young, 
he studied as hard as if he had been (which in- 
deed was partly the case) to get his livelihood 
by his learning, and made a prozress in the 
civil law, superior to that of many of its pro- 
fessors. Though it is natural to believe that he 
was born. with an aversion to the house of 
Stuart, by whom he had lost his great grand- 
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fix upon any day, buthe would propose that 
day month, and that their lordships might 
order those persons, by whom the Peti- 
tioners thought they could prove their al- 
legations, to attend against that day: in 
this motion he was seconded by the duke 
of Marlborough. In support of the question 
it was argued by the two noble dukes who 
made and seconded the motion, in sub- 
stance as follows ; viz. 

My Lords, I take it to be a constant 


father and grandfather, yet so far from mani- 
festing that aversion, either unjustly or in- 
decently, all the use he made of his power in 
that respect, was to gain over to the govern- 
ment, as many of the deluded followers of that 
house, as he possibly could ; and to his wise 
moderation it was owing, that in Scotland, few, 
besides men of desperate fortunes, were then 
avowed jacobites, He united, if ever man 
did, the characters of a philosopher and a po- 
Hitician. For, notwithstanding the torrents of 
unsupported personal abuse, poured forth 
against him in public, he never was known to 
revenge his own quarrel, or to desist from his 
own plan. The pursuit of power in him never 
diverted him from that of knowledge ; of 
which he had a greater variety, than, perhaps, 
any man of his age. He despised money, 
even toa fault, and the larger his estate was, 
the smaller was his income, for he expended 
it before it came to his hands, in the encou- 
ravement and quickening of national industry 
and the promoting public improvements. 
Nothing more shall be here said of this great 
man and nothing has been said, that his 
greatest enemies have not, at times, confessed. 

“© Féb. 13th, the duke of Bedford presented 
to the house of peers the following Petition, 
(See p. 720). It must be acknowledged, it was 
of a very extraordinary nature ; for it had a 
tendency to vacate the seats of all the sixteen 

eers of Scotland. Therefore, as the duke of 

ewcastle very properly observed, it was ex- 
tremely doubtful ,whetber the House had even 
a power of receiving such a petition. Nothin 
in the Articles of the Union gave a British 
House of Lords a right to interfere in the elec- 
tion of the Scotch peers ; nor indeed had they 
any such right, unless some particular charge 
was stated, and offered to be proved. The al- 
legations of the petition were general, no per- 
son being named ; and it was very doubtful, if 
the prayer of the petition was granted, where 
fit might end ; or whether! the peers had a 
right to controul the crown in the exercise of 
its favour to avy of their brother -pcers, which 
was all that possibly could be proved, had the 
prayer of the petition been granted. 

“¢ On the other hand, the facts, contained in 
the allegations, were of a very bad com- 
plexton ; and no lord pretended to say, that 
they ought not to be punished, if they were 
proved.” ‘Tindal. 
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and a certain maxim of this House, never 
to reject the Petition of any subject, or of 
any number of subjects, unless upon the 
very tace of the petition there appears to be 
something very frivolous or impertinent; 
and upon all the petitions I have observed 
pce to this House, there has always 
een a day assigned, either for an answer, 
or for the Petitioner to prove his allega- 
tions, according to the nature of the 
Petition. If it be a Petition against 
any particular person or persons, such 
as Petitions of appeal, there is then a 
day‘ appointed for the defendants or re- 
ee to answer; and a summons is 

irected of course to be served upon them 
for that end: ifthe Petition be to set forth 
any particular grievances orinconveniences 
the Petitioner labours under, and from 
which he desires the aid of this House, to 
be relieved, such as Petitions for private 
Bills; the Petitioner has, in such cases, a 
day to prove the allegations of his Peti- 
tion, and for that end he has of course the 
aid of this House for summoning those 
persons to attend, by whom he thinks he 
can prove what he has in his Petition set 
forth: if it be a Petition complaining of 
art grievances, in order to obtain a pub- 
ic law for the redress of those grievances, 
the Petitioner, or Petitioners have then a 
day assigned, for proving their allegation, 
and they have of course the summons, or 
order of this House, commanding those 
persons to attend, by whom they think 
they may prove the facts or the grievances 
complained of. 

Of this last sort J take the Petition to 
be, which I have now had the honour to 
present to your lordships ; and never was 
there, I believe, a Petition presented to 
this House of greater consequence as to 
the subject matter complained of, or as to 
the quality of the Petitioners. The com- 
plaint, my Lords, is of the highest nature 
imaginable: it is a complaint that nearly 
concerns both the honour and the dignity, 
nay, I may say, the very being of this 
House ; because, if there be good ground 
for the complaint, the constitution of this 
kingdom cannot subsist, the liberties of our 
country cannot long endure, if the griev- 
ances complained of be not fully and 
speedily cupeed: Then as to the Peti- 
tioners, let us consider, my -Lords, who 
they arc; they are men of as high rank as 
any subjects in the kingdom; they are 
noblemen of equal quality with ourselves: 
in every respect, except as to seats in this 
House ; aad that they have perhaps been 

rt 
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deprived of, by the evil practices of which 
they complain: but this they do not insist 
on; they do not come here to complain of 
eny particular injury done to themscives ; 
it is their regard for the pubiic weal, their 
regard for the honour of this House, that 
has prevailed on them to become Peti- 
tioners to your lordships. 

I shall not pretend, my Lords, to say, 
that the facts complained of are true; that 
your lordships are to determine, after a 
full and a strict enquiry; but I am sure 
there is nothing frivolous or impertinent 

pears upon the face of the Petition ; and 
it we may judge from the characters, as 
well as quality of the Petitioners; if we 
may judge from comnion fame and public 
report; nay, if we may judge from some 
occurrences, not a great many years ago, 
there is reason to believe their complaint 
is but too well grounded. All the Peti- 
tioners we know; some of them have had 
the honour to sit in this House; and while 
they sat here, their behaviour was such, 
that I am persuaded none of your lordships 
will think, that they would allow them- 
selves to be imposed on by ridiculous re- 
poe or slight surmises. I cannot there- 
ore, in the least, suspect, that the Petition 
J have had the honour to present will be 
rejected; and for this reason, I think, the 
only proper motion I can make, 1s, to ap- 
point a day, &c. (as above-mentioned.) 


Lord Onslew. My Lords, though it has 
always been the practice of this House, to 
receive Petitions from any subject, which 
did not in themselves appear frivolous or 
impertinent; yet the Petition now pre- 
sented to us is, in my opinion, of such an 
extraordinary nature, that it deserves the 
most mature deliberation: it is a petition 
by which several lords, who are members 
of this House, are charged with illegal 
practices; and as such a charge must throw 
& very great scandal upon them, I therefore 
think your lordships ought well to con- 
sider before you resolve to give it so 
much countenance, as to appoint a day for 
taking it into consideration. Upon this 


. The Lord Chancellor rose up, and ac- 
quainted the House, That the Petition did 
not charge any lord in that House with un- 
due or illegal practices: It contained only 
a general charge, that some such practices 
had been made use of, at the last election 
of sixteen peers for Scotland, but did not 
say by whom. 

The Earl of Cholmondeley. Though the 
Petition now befere us, does not charge 
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tices; yet it be must granted, that, in its 
consequences, it will affect a good many 
lords of this House; for it expressly 
charges, that no less than sixteen lords of 
this House were chosen by such practices, 
and have thereby got seats in this House ; 
so that by the consequences of this Peti- 
tion, every one of those sixteen may come 
to lose the seats they have now the honour 
to have in this House: for this reason 
therefore, my Lords, as well as on account 
of its being a Petition of a very new and 
@ very extraordinary nature, I think your 
lordships ought to take some time to con- 
sider of it, before you order any person to 
attend, on account of the matter contained 
in the Petition. 

The Duke of Newcastle. My Lords, 
the Petition now presented to us, is so new 
in its kind, that I really do not know whe- 
ther we ought to receive it; nay, I do not 
know if we have a power to receive it. 
There was, indeed, since the union, one 
Petition presented to this House, complain- 
ing of an undue election and return of 
one of the sixteen peers for Scotland; and 
this House did accordingly proceed upon 
the Petition, and did determine the right of 
election: but in the Petition now before 
us, there is no direct complaint, either 
against the election or the return of all or 
any one of the sixteen Peers last chosen 
for Scotland; and therefore I cannot, at 
present, pretend to give my opinion, how 
we can proceed upon it. As I have not 
the journal now betore me, which contains 
the proceedings of this House, upon the 
last Petition from Scotland, I cannot tell 
what method was then observed; but if I 
had, I doubt much if it could be of any 
use, because of this Petition’s being very 
widely different from the former: there- 
fore, my Lords, I must think, that the most 
prudent method for us to take, is, to ap- 
point a short day, as short as you will, to 
consider of what is proper to be done, be- 
fore you appoint a day, either for entering 
into the merits of the Petition, or for exa- 
mining any witnesses, in relation to the 
facts therem complained of. For this rea- 
son, I shall move your lordships to resolve, 
to take this Petition into consideration on 
this day se’nnnight. 

To this it was answered by the Earl of 
Chesterfield, and after him the lord Ba- 
thurst, That as to the Petition’s being, in 
its nature, something new and extraordi- 
nary, it was not at all to be wondered at, 
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because the facts complained of, were such 
as could be committed only since the 
union of the two kingdoms. Whether any 
such practices had been used since that 
time, and before the present, they would 
not take upon them to determine; but if 
ever any such had been used, no man had 
before had public spirit enough to com- 
plain of them; and th 

more obliged to the noble Peers who had 
now given themselves that trouble: That 
to them it seemed very extraordinary to 
question, whether that Hotise had a power 
to exanune into any grievances that could 
be complained of by any subject: but it 
appeared still more extraordinary to make 
such a question, when the complaint was 
made by some of their own number, and in 
relation to an affair, in which the honourand 
dignity of that House was chiefly and pri- 
marily concerned: that for this reason it 
was not to be doubted, but that they had 
not only a power, but that it was their 
duty, to enquire into the matters com- 
plained of, and to sift them to the bottom; 
and they hoped, no regards nor pretences 
would prevent their doing so. However. 
they would, in general, agree with the 
noble duke, as to the first appointing a 
short day; for they did not doubt but that 
the more the afluir was considered, the 
more every lord in that House would think 
himself bound, both in honour and duty, 
to enquire into it. But they thought the 
resolution ought to be put in words, diffe- 
rent from what the noble duke had been 
pleased to propose: and thercfore they 
thought the motion ought to be, That they 
would, upon that day se’nnight, take into 
consideration, the methods how to proceed 
upon the Petition then presented to them. 


The Lord Chancellor. As tothe power 
or duty of this House, in relation to the 
Petition now beiore us, I cannot really, 
upon so short a deliberation, freely declare 
my opinion; and as there are some other 
lords, who seem to be in great doubt 
about this question, I must think the mo- 
tion made by the noble duke near me, the 
most proper, because of its being the most 
gencral; and as does not determine the 
question one way or other, I cannot but 
think it quite unnecessary to make any dis- 
pute ahout it, therefore I hope your lord- 
ships will agrec to it. 


Upon this the question proposed by the 
duke of Newcastle was ayreed to without 
any division; and it was accordingly re- 
solved, That that House would, upon that 
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day se’nnight, take the Petition into their 
consideration: After which it was ordered, 
That the lords should be summoned to at- 
tend upon that day. 

February 20. The order of the da 
being read, the duke of Buccleugh Han 
after him the duke of Athol stood up, and 
took notice, that the Petition they were 
then to take into their consideration, was 
conceived in such general and indefinite 
terms, that they could not from the words 
of the Petition, determine, whether or no 
the petitioners designed to controvert, or 
to object against the last election of the 
sixteen peers to represent the. Peerage of 
Scotland in that House; and as their right 
to their seats in that House, depended 
upon the regularity of that election, they 
hoped their lordships would take care to 
have that poimt cleared up, before they 
proceeded any farther upon that Peti- 
tion, or at least, before they proceeded to 
the examination of any witnesses. 

This brought on a motion, ‘“ That 
the consideration of the Petition be 
adjourned to a short day, and that the 
petitioners be ordered to declare against 
that day, whether they intended to contro- 
vert the last election of all the sixteen 
peers to represent the Peerage of Scotland 
in that House, or the election of any, and 
which of them.” 


In support of the motion it was argued 
thus; 


My Lords, the Petition now before us 
is, IN my ee conceived in such vague 
and general] terms, that it is impossible to 
determine, whether the late election, with 
respect to all or any of the sixteen peers 
last returned, is to be attacked or not; 
and as it is impossible to determine whe- 
ther any, and what persons are to be ac- 
cused, by the complaint exhibited to us in 
this Petition; so I cannot determine, and 
I believe no lord in this House can, whe- 
ther we are to proceed upon this afiair, in 
our legislative or in our judicial capacity. 
If any undue or illegal practices were made 
use of, in procuring the election or return 
of all or any of the sixteen lords from Scot. 
land, now in this House, surely that elec- 
tion or return must be void, and the peers 
of Scotland must proceed to a new election. 
In this case, your lordships are Certainly 
to proceed in your judicial capacity ; and 
as the right of private persons 1s to be’ 
brought into question, as the right of no 
less than sixteen lords, to their seats in 
this House, is to be examined into, and 
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determined; the affair now before us is 
then to be considered as a cause, and I 
hope your lordships will proceed in it with 
the same justness and impartiality, and 
with the same regularity, which you ob- 
serve in all other causes. The sixteen 
-noble lords now in this House, must then 
be considered as the defendants or respon- 
dents; and I hope your lordships will 
never proceed in any cause, to examine 
witnesses for the petitioner only; if we are 
to’‘examine any witnesses against the no- 
dle lords now in this House, I hope you 
will give them proper notice, and examine 
likewise such witnesses, as they may think 
proper for their justification. 

Though I cannot, my Lords, from the 
words of the Petition, determine, whether 
any particular persons are to be accused, 
yettrom the nature of the case, I must think, 
that it necessarily ends in an accusation 
against particular persons; for if there 
have been illegal practices, there must have 
been illegal practisers, and those practi- 
sers must have been guilty of a very high 
misdemeanor. In this case likewise, your 
lordships are to proceed in your judicial 
i gale and in that way, I hope you 
will never proceed to examine witnesses 
against any man, without having first 
called the party before you, without having 
given him notice of: the crimes laid to his 
charge, or without giving him an opportu- 
nity, both to cross examine the witnesses 
that are brought against him, and to brin 
what witnesses he may think proper for bis 
vindication ; so that I do not see, how you 
can proceed in the affair now before you, 
till the petitioners declare, whether or no 
they intend to challenge or impeach the 
election of all or any, and whom, of the 
sixteen peers last chosen, and have parti- 
cularly named the persons who were guilt 
of the undue and illegal practices of whi 
a) complain. 

any suitor, in any of the courts below, 
should petition this House, and complain 
in general’ of undue methods and illegal 
practices made use of in any court below, 
without naming any person, who had been 
guilty of those undue methods or illegal 
practices; I believe your lordships would 
Not so much as receive or give any coun- 
tenance to such a petition ; but in the pre- 
sent case, your lordships have received the 
Petition, and, in my opinion, you are in 
the right, not only to receive it, but to take 
all proper methods, to get at the bottom 
of the complaint, both because of the 
dignity of the petitioners, and because the 
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matters complained of, may affect the ha- 
nour and di 
my Lords, I hope you will proceed in it in 
such a manner, as not to do injustice to 
any private man, and so as not to load the 
innocent with even the imputation of a 
heavy crime. 

In all cases of evidence, the witnesses 
must be examined as to particular facts, 
and likewise as to particular perscns ; 
and those persons, as well as facts, the 
judges must be fully informed of, be- 
fore any witnesses are brought before 
them to be examined. I believe, my 
Lords, it was never yet known, that any 
court of judicature proceeded to examine 
witnesses, without having first the parti- 
cular facts laid before hea which were 
to be proved by the witnesses, and like- 
wise the persons names, against whom the 
witnesses were to prove those facts. This 
is a rule which must be observed, in all 
courts of judicature, otherwise they can 
never know what they are about; and 
therefore, if your lordships are to pro- 
ceed upon this affair in your judicial capa- 
city, which I think you must, you cannot 
regularly proceed to examine any wit- 
nesses, till you know the particular facts 
those witnesses are brought to prove, and 
the names of the particular persons against 
whiom those facts are to be proved, without 
which I cannot comprehend, what use you 
are to make of the proofs, that are to be 
laid before you, or for what end you are 
to put a great many gentlemen, and for 
what I know, noblemen also, to the ex- 
pence and trouble of coming a great 
many miles to be examined as witnesses 
at the bar of this House. 

I am, my lords, as much as any lord in 
this House, for making a most strict en- 
quiry into the matters complained of by 

€ petition now before us; and, for this 
reason, I am for our taking such previous 
steps, as may enable us to procecd with 
certainty, ease, and satisfaction to our- 
selves, without doing an injury to any in- 
nocent man ; for if we proceed to examine 
witnesses before we have fixed upon the 
particular matters, as to which those wit- 
nesses are to be examined, I foresee that 
we must involve ourselves in difficulties, 
which we shall find altogether inextri- 
cable ; and as the right of the sixteen 
noble lords who now sit in this House, as 
the representatives of the peerage of Scot- 
land, 1s the chief thing to be considered, I 
think the petitioners ought first to de- 
clare whether or no they intend, by their 


ity of this House ; yet still, ° 
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petition, to challenge or impeach that 
right. 


To this it was answered, in substance 
‘as follows, viz. 


My lords, the petition now before us is 
general, and it eught to be sg: it is not a 
petition relating to any private right ; it is 
not a petition complaining of any private 
injury; it is only in the nature of a gene- 
ral complaint against some illegal prac- 
tices, supposed to have been made use of 
at the last election of the sixteen peers of 
Scotland, which the petitioners think of 
the utmost consequence to the honour 
and dignity of this House, and to the free- 
dom and independency of Parliament ; 
these practices, the petitioners have got 
some imperfect accounts of, and by tie 
accounts they have got of them, they secm 
to be of such a heinous nature, and at- 
tended with such dangerous consequences, 
that they, as peers of Great Britain, as 
subjects of a legal, and as yet free govern- 
ment, thought themselves obliged to in- 
form this House of what they had heard, 
and of the witnesses by whoin they think 
those deep and dark practices may be 
made appear; well knowing, that if there 
were really any such practices, the power 
and the authority of this House, if exer- 
cised as it ought to be, and, I hope, as it 
will be upon this occasion, may make up 
the deficiencies of the informations they 
-have had. As the practices they complain 
of, are of tiie most heinous nature, they 
must certainly have been carried on in the 
most hidden manner; and therefore, it 
cannot be supposed, that the petitioners, 
or that any man ina private capacity, can 
have such a full information of them, as 
to charge the facts, or accuse the persons 
particularly ; but upon the examination at 
the bar of your lordships House, of such 
witnesses as they shall desire to be exa- 
mined, the iniquitous mysteries may pro- 
.bably come to be revealed ; both the facts 
and the persons may be particularly brought 
to light; and then I doubt not, but your 
lordships will take such methods as the 
Jaw directs, in order to punish the guilty, 
to vindicate the honour and the dignity of 
this House, and to preserve the Res om 
and independency of Parliament. This is 
what the petitioners sue for, this 1s what 
the nation expects, and I think the peti- 
tioners have taken the most proper way, 
the only way they could take, to lay this 
ee affair before your lordships. 

am surprized, my lords, to hear it said, 
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that the affair now before us can, in any 
light, be looked on as a cause, or that it 
ought to be treated assuch. Do the peti- 
tioners come here to complain of any vio- 
lation of their own particular rights? Do 
they complain of any injury offered tu 
them, oreither ofthem in particular ? No, 
my lords, their complaint proceeds from a 
more generous motive ; their complaint is 
against a general grievance; and there- 
fore, if the affair now before us is to be 
laoked on as a cause, it must be looked on as 
the cause of our country and constitution : 
if any injury has been done, it is to the 
constitution that injury has been done, 
and it is to the constitution, that redress 
must be granted; but whether that redress 
must be granted, by punishing those that 
shall be found to be guilty, or bymaking a 
new law to prevent such practices in time 
to come, or by both, is what cannot now 
be determined. 

I shall readily agree, my lords, that if - 
there were any illegal practices, there 
must have been ille practisers; but till 
you come to examine witnesses, you can 
discover neither; and even after you have 
examined all the witnesses you can, after 
having made as strict an enquiry as pos- 
sible, the practices may have been carried 
on in such a hidden and such a subtil 
manner, that even your lordships.may not 
be able to fix them upon any particular 
person, though at the same time, it may 
appear evident, that some legal practices 
have been made use of: in such a case, 
what are your lordships to do? Surel 
you are not to leave the honour of this 
House, and the very being of our consti- 
tution, exposed to the same illegal prac- 
tices at the next election ? You are not to 
neglect to repair a breach made in your 
house, because you cannot discover the 
thieves that made it. You are certainly, 
in such a case, to contrive .and pass some 
sda 2 law for preventing such practices 

or the future. But on the other hand, if 

the practisers, as well as the practices, 
should luckily be discovered by theenquiry 
your lordships are to make, you will then 
certainly order a prosecution to be carried 
on against the persons found or suspected 
to be guilty; those persons will then be- 
come defendants, not to this petition, but 
to the prosecution that shall then be or- 
dered against them ; and upon that prose- 
cution they must of coarse nave an oppor- 
tunity to bring witnesses in their own jus- 
tification, and to crass examine such wit- 
nesses as shall be brought against them. 
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As to the right of the sixteen noble 
lords, who have now the honour to have 
seats in this House, I hope it will not be 
impeached by any proof that can be 
brought on this occasion, and therefore I 
wonder that any of them should shew the 
least jealousy or apprehension of any such 
event; but suppose, my lords, that, in 
examining the witnesses that are to be 
brought before you, some things should 
appear that might tend towards invalidat- 
ing the ldst election, and consequently, 
their present rightto their seats in this 
House; surely, your lordships will not, 
upon such an examination, immediately 
preceee to declare the late election void. 
ou must then of course appoint a day to 
examine into the merits of the late elec- 
tion, and then, and not till then, the noble 
lords who are now in this House by virtue 
of that election, will become defendants, 
not to this petition, but to the enquiry that 
shall then be ordered into the merits of 
their election; and upon that occasion 
your lordships will certainly proceed with 
your usual justice, and consequently will 
give them all the time and opportunity 
they can desire for defending their right, 
either by employing counsel to plead for 
, by bringing such witnesses as they 
may think proper forsupporting their elec- 
tion, or by cross-examining all or any of 
the witnesses that shall be brought against 
them; for the witnesses who are exa- 
mined upon this petition, must be all re- 
ecinined. when your lordships come to 
enquire into the merits of the late elec- 
tion, if it shall become necessary, which I 
hope it will not, for this House to make 
amy such enquiry. 
cannot pretend, my Lords, to any 
great knowledge in the law, and much less 
toa thorough knowledge of the forms of 
Westminster-hall ; but I must say, and I 
am sorry to say, that I think your lord- 
ships are, upon this important occasion, 
falling too much into the forms of the 
courts below. It is well known,, that a 
frest part of their time is taken up in de- 
g and arguing about the forms and 
methods of proceeding, by which the prin- 
cipal affair in dispute is often delayed, and 
not seldom entirely dropt ; and the debate 
Wwe are now on, I must consider as a de- 
eof the same nature. ‘This is not your 
lordships usual way of proceeding ; and 
when an affair is brought before you, which 
directly and immediately concerns the ho- 
nour and dignity of this House, I am sur- 
prised to hear any debate about the me- 
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thods how we shall proceed to enquire into 
it; and I am still more surprised to hear it 
said, that we must never examine any wit- 
nesses, unless we first know the particular 
facts to which they are to be examined: 
This would be, indeed, tying us down to 
forms in the strictest manner; nay, in a 
more strict manner, in my opinion, than’ 
any court of common law; for I think I 
have heard of a form or method of pro- 
ceeding in those courts, which they call 
‘pleading the general issue,’ and ‘ giving the 
special matter in evidence ;? in which case,- 
it I am rightly informed, none of the par- 
ticular facts, to which the witnesses are to 
be examined, are laid before the court, nor 
does the court know any thing of the ques- 
tions that are to be put to them, till they 
come to be examined, and then only the 
court is to judge, whether the question that 
is put, has any relation to the general issue 
then before the court: but as the affair 
now before us is no trial, as this House 
was never supposed to be confined to the 
rules or the forms of inferior courts, and as 
I am very little conversant in such forms, 
I shall say no more upon this subject. 

But, my Lords, though I am very little 
acquainted with the forms, or the manner 


‘of proceeding in the courts below, yet I 


hope I know something of the methods of 
proceeding, as well as of the power and 
authority of this House; and therefore I 
am not a little surprised at the motion made 
to us; for I cannot comprehend the end 
for which it is designed, or the purpose it 
can serve. That the petitioners should 
declare, whether or no they intend to 
challenge or impeach the election of all or 
any, and which of the sixteen peers last 
chosen: for God’s sake, my lords, what 
will this declaration, when made, signify ? 
Is this House to be confined, or any way 
restrained by any declaration the petition- 
ers can raabe ? suppose they should de- 
clare, that they do not intend to challenge 
or impeach the election of all or any of 
the sixteen peers last chosen: are we, 
when we come to examine witnesses upon 
this petition, to be told, you must not ask 
such a question, or such a question, be- 
cause by the answer to that question, the 
election of the sixteen peers chosen, 
or of some of them, may be brought into 
dispute, or impeached ? Surely, it is not: 
intended that we should be in this manner: 
confined, by any declaration the petition- 
ers can make; and if we do examine wit- 
nesses upohf this petition, with a full liberty 
to ask all such questions as may tend to~ 
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wards discovering any illegal practices that 
may have been made use of; suppose upon 
that examination, such facts, such prac- 
tices should appear, as must evidently 
tend towards rendering the late election 
void, is this House to be circumscribed by 
any declaration the petitioners can make, 
so as that it shal] not be in our power to 
proceed in a regular way to declare that 
election void? I hope, my lords, no such 
thing will be pretended; and therefore, as 
such a declaration, when obtained, can 
signify nothing, I hope an affair of so much 
consequence to the honour and dignity of 
this House, and to the freedom and inde- 

ndency of parliament, will not be de- 
ayed upon that account. 


To this it was said, by way of Reply, 


' That they would readily grant, that that 
House was not to be circumscribed, or 
any way interrupted or confined by any 
declaration the petitioners could make; 
but as such a declaration could do no 

, or any way retard the enquiry their 
lordships were to make, and as it would be 
a satisfaction to-the sixteen noble lords 
then in that House from Scotland, and had 
been expressly desired by some of them, 
they hoped the House would agree to the 
motion, especially as it could not occasion 
any great delay, because the petitioners 
could in a very short time, or perhaps, im- 
mediately, make such a declaration as was 
desired ; and therefore they would move, 
that the farther consideration of the peti- 
tion should be adjourned but till next day, 
and that the petitioners should against that 
time declare, whether or no they intended 
by their petition to controvert the election 
of all or any, and which of the sixteen 

rs last chosen to represent the peerage 
of Scotland in that House. 

Any farther Reply in this affair was pre- 
vented, by the Duke of Bedford’s standing 
up and acquainting the House, That, 
since the beginning of that debate, he had 
been with the Petitioners, and that they had 
‘empowered him to make the Declaration 


proposed ; and that, for his greater secu- . 


rity, he had taken it down from the Peti- 
tioners in writing, which, if their lordships 
pleased, he would read to them ; so that 
there was no occasion to adjourn the con- 
sideration of the affair one moment on that 
account. — 

This occasioned a new debate, in which 
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duke was sufficient; and that the order 
propused might be entered in their Jour- 
nals; after which it might be entered, that 
in aha of the said order, the duke 
of Bedford stood up, and, by virtue of a 
power from the Petitioners, and in their 
names, made the following Declaration; 
and then enter the Declaration proposed 
to be made by the noble duke ; this, they 
said, they thought the House could not - 
well refuse, because the refusal would 
really look something like doubting the 
honour of the noble duke, for whom, they 
were persuaded, every lord there had the 
greatest esteem ; it would look like doubt- 
ing, whether he had a sufficient authority 
to make such a declaration, after he had 
declured he had authority for so doing. 

This was opposed by the lord Hardwick, 
and the duke of Newcastle, who professed 
the greatest estecin for the noble duke, but 
they did not think it would be regular to 
receive a Declaration in that manner in an 
atlair of so very great importance; and at 
last the Lord Chancellor declared, That 
he did not in the least doubt the honour 
of the noble duke, nor his. having a suffi- 
cient authority for what he proposed, yet 
as the affair had been brought before them 
by a petition signed by the six noble Peers 
he thought the most proper and the most 
regular way would be, to have the Dccla- 
ration proposed signed by them likewise; 
and as it would occasion a delay but of one 
day only, he hoped the House would 
agree to It.” 

Upon this the question was put for ad- 
journing the consideration of the Petition 
till next day, which, upon a division, was 
carried in the affirmative, without proxies, 
by 90 to51. The question was next put 
upon the motion above mentioned, which 
was agreed to without a division. 

After this, it was proposed to adjourn, 
but 


The Earl of Abingdon stood up and said, 
That as their lordships had already gone a 
little into the forms of Westminster-hall, 
he hoped they would go a little farther : 
they had made an Order, and, he believed 
they intended the petitioners should com- 
ply with that order ; therefore he thought | 
they ought to take some method to give 
the petitioners notice of the order they had 
made. 


4 
The Earl of Cholmondeley said, That 


the lord Bathurst, the earl of Chesterfield, | he thought there was no necessity for an 
and the earl of Abingdon insisted, ‘ That | such notice, because the orders of that 
the declaration, as proppsed by the noble | House, like acts of parliament, stood in 
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no need of any notification or publication ; 
they published themselves, and the par- 
ties concerned were obliged to take notice 
of them. But 


The Lord Bathurst shewed, That no 
such thing was to bepresumed, asappeared 
by their constant practice in all causes; 
and as some lords seemed to be fond of 
looking upon the affair then before them 
as a cause, thercfore he would move, That 
the lord chancellor should be directed to 
write letters to the petitioners, giving them 
notice of the order their lordships had 
made. 


The Lord Chancellor said, That he 
should be ready to follow their lordshi 
directions, but desired to know, if he should 
write one letter to the petitioners jointly, 
or a particular letter to each of them sepa- 
tately; and some lords having proposed 
one letter to the petitioners jointly, 


The Earl of Abingdon stood up, und 
said, That he did not, before that time 
know, that the petitioners were a corpora- 
tion, which their lordships seemed inclined 
to make them, by proposing to send a let- 
ter to them jointly; whereupon it was 
agreed, that a separate letter should be 
sent to each; and directions were given 
to the lord chancellor accordingly. 


The motion for the Declaration above- 
mentioned, was made by the lord Hard- 
wicke and supported by the earl of Chol- 
mondeley, and the lord Hervey; and it 
was opposed by tthe duke of Bedford, the 
earl of Strafford, and the earl of Abingdon. 


Feb. 21. The order of the House being 
read, for taking this Petition into conside- 
ration, the Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House, That two of the noble lords, the 
see had been with him, and had 

reught him a Declaration in writing, 

igned by every one of them, in obedience 
to their lordships order the day before, 
which declaration was read to the House, 
and was as follows, viz. 


* Inconsequence of yourlordships’ Order 
4 of yesterday, signified to us by the right 
‘honourable the Lord High Chancellor, 
* Weyourlordships’ petitioners dodeclare, 
* that by our Petition, we did not, nor do 
‘ intend to controvert the Election or re- 
‘turn of the sixteen peers for Scotland, 
‘mentioned in our said Petition, or any of 
“them: but we intended, as we thought it 
‘our duty, to lay before your Icrdships 
“the evidence of such facts and undue me- 
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‘ thods, mentioned in general in our said 
‘ Petition, as appeared to us to be danger- 
‘ ous to the constitution, and may in future 
‘ elections equally affect the right of the 
‘ present sixteen peers, as that of the other 
‘ peers of Scotland, if a proper remedy be 
‘ not foundout: as we had before impower- 
‘ed his grace the duke of Bedford to in- 
‘form your lordships——( Signed), Ha- 

¢ miltonand bandon, Queensbe 

¢ and Dover, Montrose, Dundonald, 

‘ Marchmont, Stair.’ 


After the reading of this Declaratien, a 
motion was made, ‘‘ To adjourn the farther 
consideration of the Petition till that day 
seven-night, and that the Petitioners might _ 
be ordered to lay before the House, against 
that day, in writing, instances of those un- 
due ‘methods and illegal practices upon 
which they intended to proceed, and the 
names of the persons they suspected to be 
guilty of such undue methods and illegal 
practices.’” 


The Argument in favour of this motion 
was in substance thus : 


My Lords, when I first heard this Peti- 
tion read, I was of opinion with other 
lords, that it was conceived in such general 
and indefinite terms, that it was impossible 
for this House to proceed upon it, without 
involving ourselves in-difficulties which we 
should find insuperable; but now, that I 
have heard this declaration read, I am far- 
ther at a loss than ever, to know what is 
meant or intended by the Petition. When 
I first heard it read, I did, indeed, imagine 
that the noble lords the Petitioners, did 
intend to impeach the last election of the 
sixteen Peers, chosen to represent the 
Peerage of Scotland in this House; and 
as the right of those lords was to be im- 
peached, I thought it was reasonable, that 
the design and intention of the Petitioners 
should be expressed in clear and distinct 
terms, therefore I was for their making 
such a declaration as was then ordered : 
but by their declaration, now read to us, 
I find they have no such design or inten- 
tion ; so that I really cannot now compre- 
hend, or so much as guess at what they 
would have us to do upon the Petition 
they have presented, unless their design be 
to impeach or accuse some particular per- 
sons of crimes, which I take to be of a very 
high nature ; and if that be their intention, 
surely the persons names they design to 
impeach, ought to be particularly express- 
ed, and those persons ought to be intorm- 
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ed of the particular crimes which are laid 
to their charge. 

An accusation is not, it is true, a Con- 
demnation ; but, my Lords, it must be grant- 
ed, that aman’scharactersuticrs evenby an 
accusation; and though he may be after- 
wards, upon a fulland inpartial trial, acquit- 
ted, yetit seldom happens, that the scandal 
thrown upon his name by the accusation, 
is entirely wiped off by his being acquit- 
ted; and in the mean time, during the 
whole tine that intervenes between his ac- 
cusation and his trial, he labours: under an 
imputation, which your lordships must al- 
low to be a very great misfortune. It is 
certain, my Lords, that every-man ought 
to have a very great regard to his honour 
and his character in the world; it is what 

‘the meanest creature in lite ought to be 
extremely jealous of, and much more 
those, who, by their birth and their for- 
tune, are placed in a superior station; and 
therefore [ hope your lordshins will always 
be cautious of going in rashly to any mea- 


sure, by which the characters of private’ 


men may be very much injured. In the 
present case, I think, it is evident, that the 
characters of some private men must be at- 
tacked, by any proof that can be laid be- 
fore you in relation to this aftair: the cha- 
racters of some men must sufter, and those 
not of mean rank in the world; they must 
be persons in eminent stations : thercfore 
I hope your lordships <zill not, upon gene- 
ral suggestions, aad without any determi- 
nate aim or design, proceed to examine 
witnesses in a case, where the characters 
ot particular men, the characters of men 
eminent in their stations, will certainly be 
greatly injured. | 
' It is a maxim, my Lords, established by 
the reason of things, as well as by the 
ractice, I believe, of all the judicatures 
in the world, never to examine any witness, 
when by such examination a private man’s 
character may be blasted, without giving 
that man an opportunity, at the same time, 
to vindicate fis character against any as- 
persion that may be thrown upon it by 
that examination: in such a case it is not 
sufficient to say, that the man whose cha- 
racter has been blasted, shall afterwards 
have an opportunity to vindicate it, by 
being brought to a fair and impartial trial ; 
for, in the mean time, he must labour un- 
der an imputation, and it is a misfortune 
for a man to be exposed to any scandalous 
imputation for a day, nay, for a moment: 
there may, perhaps, be a real, an honest 
intention, to afford him a speedy opportu- 
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nity for his justification ; but that intention 
may be disappointed, he may die in the 
mean time, and then his memory will be 
loaded with that imputation for ever: 
some of the witnesses, by whom he might 
have cleared up his character, may die in 
the mean time, or may depart out of the 
kingdom ; many other rel pene may hap- 
pen, which may put it entirely out of his 
power to vindicate himself, though he be 
altogether innocent of what has been laid 
to his charge; and therctore it is absolute- 
ly necessary to give @ man an opportunity 
of vindicating hunself, at the same time 
and in the same manner he is accused. 
Another maxim, my Lords, as reason- 
able, and as uniformly observed, is, that 
no witnesses are ever to be examined 
against any man, without giving him an 
opportunity to be present, to cross-exa- 
mine the witnesses, and to take care that 
no leading questions may be put to them; 
for when witnesses are examined, ex parte, 
they may vent their spleen, or satiate their 
revenge against private men, by swearing 
falsly against them, with much more ease 
than when examined in presence of the 
party accused, and cross-questioned rs 
every fact and every circumstance they 
relate ; a fact may appear criminal by their 
general and confused way of relating it, 
which would have appeared quite other- 
wise if the party had been present, in order 
to put the proper questions for maki 
them explain themselves; and by artful 
leading questions, they may be induced to 
atiirm things as consisting with their know- 
ledge, which they would never have ai- 
firmed or perhaps mentioned, if the party 
accused had been present, to prevent any 
such leading questions being put te them; 
and in this last case the danger and the 
inconvenience is the greater, that when a 
man is induced to affirm any thing for 
truth upon oath, even though it be, per- 
haps, by way of information or prepara- 
tion for a trial, yet when the trial comes 
on, and that man is again examined, as a 
witness against the prisoner or party ac- 
cused, he thinks himself in honour obliged 
to stand by and confirm what he has betore 
been induced to declare upon oath, and 
against that time will very probably be so 
well prepared, that it will be impossible to 
discover his perjury by any cross question : 
thus, my Lords, it must appear to be ex- 
tremely dangerous to examine witnesses in 
any case, where a man’s character may be 
brought in question, without having him 
present at such examination; but to exa- 
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mine witnesses without knowing what, or 
against whom you are to examine them, 
Spec in a case where the characters 
of men of the highest stations may very 
probably be attacked, is, in my opinion, a 
method of proceeding not only dangerous, 
but altogether unprecedented: 

I shall not pretend, my Lords, to be a 
great master of precedents; but I do not 
remember to have heard that there was 
ever such a general accusation brought 
into this House as the present. Even 
in impeachments, in acts of attainder, 
and all the parliamentary proceedings I 
have ever heard of, some particular facts 
are always charged, and those facts are 
likewise charged against particular per- 
sons. I do not know that there was ever 
any complaint made to this House, of il- 
legal practices in general, without men- 
tioning so much as one. particular fact, or 
one particular person: But that we must 
find out the particular facts, as well as the 
particular persons guilty of those facts; 
and that we must, for that purpose, enter 
into a long examination of witnesses, and 
put people to the trouble and the expence 
of coming, perhaps, from the remotest 
parts of his Majesty’s Dominions, to be 
examined about we know not what, and 
against we know not whom; this ought not, 
I think, to be done. I shall always be 
ready to agree, to hear the complaints of 
any subject, when made in any proper 
way, and much more the complaint of the 
Petitioners, for all of whom I have so great 
anesteem: But let them point out to us, 
some way or another, of what and against 
whom they complain; let us but know what 
they complain of, and the persons they sup- 
pe to have been guilty of those facts; and 

shall be most ready and willing to enter 
into any method for giving them redress. 

There might, my Lords, be some cxcuse 
for the generality and indefiniteness of the 
complaint now before us, if it could be 
said, that it was not possible for the Peti- 
tioners to be more particular; but from 
the very Petition they have presented, the 
contrary appears; for though they com- 
plain of illegal practices in general, yet 
they afterwards say, they are ready to 
lay instances of these practices before us: 
It was therefore in their power to have 
mentioned those instances in the body of 
their Petition; and surely they may still, 
whenever they please, give us an account 
of them, and of the persons that were 

ity; for if they know the particular 


acts, they must know the particular per- 
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sons; and therefore they not only can, but 
may easily comply with the motion now 
made to us: It is what they may do, and 
certainly is what they ought to do, and 
what is absolutely necessary for this House 
to have done, before we can proceed to 
examine into the complaint now before us : 
Upon this occasion, and indeed upon every 
occasion, we ought to remember the motto 
of the great Hall of Justice below, ‘ Audi 
‘alteram partem.’ Let us hear the de- 
fendants; let us hear those against whom 
the complaint is made: ’ But how can we 
hear them, unless we know who they are? 
In all causes, in all trials, and in all 

courts, the examination of witnesses is al- 
ways the last thing that is done. The party 
complaining is heard in support of the 
charge, and then the court hears what the 
defendant has to say against it, or in his 
own justification, before they ever proceed 
to examine the witnesses of either side: 
And in all the courts I have ever heard of, 
except a court which is called an Eccles 
siastical Court, but is one of the most un- 
christian courts that was ever sect up in the 
world, I mean the Court of Inquisition, the 
witnesses are always examined in the pre- 
sence of both parties; but if we should 
procee to examine witnesses upon this 

etition, as it now stands, and without any 
more particular information, we should be 
still worse than the inquisition; for it 
would be entering upon, and carrying on 
a trial, before we so much as knew, or had 
ever heard of the persons that were to be 
tried. AsI amconvinced, there is no lord 
in this House that desires ever to see a 
Court of Inquisition set up in this king- 
doi, and much less that this House should | 
ever in any of its | whee sey imitate that 
tyrannical court, therefore I make no doubt 
of your lordships agreeing to the motion 
now before us. 


To this it was answered in Substance as — 
follows : 


I must own, my Lords, Iam very much 
surprised at the motion now made to your 
lordships, and I think I have much more 
reason to be at a loss to know the true de- 
sign of this motion, than the noble duke 
who made it can have, for his being at a 
loss to know the true design of the Peti- 
tion. The true design of the Petition, my 
Lords, is in itself clearly expressed, and 
the desire of the Petition is what this 
House not only may, but ought to comply 
with: But by-this motion the Petitioners 
are desired, to do what evidently appears to . 
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be impossible for them to comply with: and 
I hope the noble duke does no way intend 
what may be inferred from such a demand. 
The Petitioners may probably have heard 
of some of those undue and illegal me- 
thods, that were practised at the last elec- 
tion of Peers in Scotland, but it is impos- 
sible they should know them all, or all that 
may be made appear by an examination of 
the proper witnesses at the bar of this 
House; and as to the principal persons 
concerned in those practices, against whom 
your lordships enquiry is, pithout doubt, 
to be chiefly directed, it is absolutely im- 
possible the Petitioners should know any 
thing about them, at least not so much as 
to give them a sufficient ground to name 
them to this House. 

To mention in any resolution of this 
House, or to talk of the Petitioners pro- 
ceeding upon any instances, or against 
any Persons, is;what is most irregular and 
most improper: It is, my Lords, to sup- 
pose, that the Petitioners are prosecutors ; 
whereas it appears plainly, by their Peti- 
tion, that, their only intention was to give 
your lordships notice, that some dangerous 
practices have lately been made use of, 
and to contribute as much as they could, to 
put you in a way of getting a full informa- 
tion, in relation to those practices. When 
you have got this information, it is not the 

etitioners that are to proceed, it is this 
House that is to proceed against the per- 
sons who shall appear to have been guilty 
of such practices. The Petitioners onl 
propose to lay some facts before your lord. 
ships, which they take to be of dangerous 
consequence to the honour of this House, 
and to the freedom of Parliament; and 
which, they think, ought to be prevented in 
time to come. Their Petition is therefore 
in the nature of a Petition against a gene- 
ral grievance, which they desire your lord- 
ships to enquire into, and to provide such 
remedy as you shall think necessary. In 
such a case, is it proper to talk of their 
proceeding upon any facts, or against any 
persons? Is it to be supposed that either 
they, or this House, can yet know, whe- 
ther any L padete are to be, or ought to be 
procceded against? 

Upon examination of the witnesses, 
whom the petitioners are to point out to 
you, it may appear evident, that some prac- 
tices have been made use of, which ought 
to be ptevented by some new law or regu- 
lation; and yet, my lords, that proof may 
be such, as not to lay a suificient founda- 
tion for prosecuting any particular person : 
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it cannot therefore be in their power to 

name the persons ; but suppose it were, 

are we to put off an affair which concerns 

the honour of this Houseas much as it does 

the petitioners, because they have not 

named, and perhaps will not name the per- 

sons guilty ? Suppose, my lords, we should 

get information, that several barrels of. 
gun-powder had been placed under this 

House, in order to blow us up ; would it 

not be very odd in us, to put off going to — 
search for, or remove the gun-powder, till 
we shald be informed by what means, st 
what time, and by whom the powder was 
placed there? The Case betore us is the 
very same ; there is asort of metaphorical 
gun-powder placed under this House, 
ehich will, in time, blow us up, if it be 
Hiot removed ; and in such a case are we 
to trifle away our time in enquiries after 
the names of the persons who placed it 
there, and the methods by which it was 
conveyed? 

I shall readily grant, my lords, that a 
man’s character suifers a little even by an 
accusation ; but is not this the very reason 
why the laws of this kingdom do not allow 
any man to be accused, but upon the oath 
of some person or another? And is not 
this the strongest reason that can be given, 
is it not a most convincing reason, for our 
not complying with the motion made tous? 
Nay, does it not shew, that the petitioners 
would have acted con to the spint, 
and to the whole tenour of the laws of this 
kingdom, if they had named any person? 
And shall we, by any resolution of this 
House, overturn that which has been the 
established maxim of our law for so many 
ages? It is true, the most mnocent man 
must lie under an imputation, from the 
time of his being accused, to the time of 
his being tried: and if any person’s name 
shall be mentioned upon the examination 
of witnesses, as having been guilty of some 
of the illegal practices complained of, he 
will certainly lie under an imputation, 
from that time to the time of his being 
brought to his trial: but does not the 
same inconvenience accrue from what 18 
now demanded ? If the petitioners should 
name any person as guilty, it etek ar 
great an imputation upon him, as it he ad 
been named by a witness upon oath at 
your bar, and that imputation he must lie 
under, till he can be cleared by a fair and 
impartial trial: the imputation will be the 
same; and I am sure it will be much 
longer before a man can be brought to his 
trial, after being named by the petationers, 
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than after being named by witnesses exa- 
mined upon a regular enquiry. Let the 
guilty persons then be who they will, let 
them be men in a hich or a low station in 
life, it will be as mconvenient for them to 
have their names declared by the petition- 
ers, as to have their names mentioned by 
witnesses, upon any enquiry your lord- 
ships are to make ; and it 1s certainly much 
more consonant to our laws, not to have 
any man’s name mentioned, till it is men- 
tioned by a witness upon oath, when exa- 
mined upon a regular enquiry into the 
facts complained of. 

That itis a maxim established, either by 
the reason of things, or by the practice of 
any court of judicature in the world, never 
to examine witnesses, without giving the 
man, who is or may be accused by such 
examination, an opportunity, at the same 
tine, to vindicate his character, or to cross- 
examine the witnesses, is what I cannot 
agree to: on the contrary, my lords, I take 
it to be a maxim established, both by the 
reason of things, and by the practice of 
every court of judicature in the world, 
that it is proper to enquire into facts by 
the examination of witnesses, in order to 
find out the persons that ought to be ac- 
cused, or to learn how to proceed against 
those that are ; and at such examinations, 
the parties who are or may be accused, are 
never allowed to be present, nor have they 
ever the least notice given them, that wit- 
hesses are to be examined, as to facts b 
which their characters may be blasted. 
That this is the practice in this kingdom, 
trem the highest court of judicature to the 
lowest, is beyond contradiction. Does not 
this House, as well as the other, sometimes 
upon mere suggestions, nay upon common 
fame, enquire into crimes of the highest 
nature, and in which it may be supposed, 
that persons in the most elevated stations 


have been concerned ? Have not commit- 


tees often been named for such purposes ? 
And do not these committees always exa- 
luine witnesses, without giving an oppor- 
tunity to the persons, who are, or may 
be accused, to vindicate their characters 
at the same time, or to cross-examine 
those witnesses, by whom not only their 
characters may be blasted, but their lives 
and fortunes brought into danger ? And 
with respect to inferior courts, is it not the 
constant and well-known practice, to exa- 
mine witnesses before grand juries, in 
order to the finding of Bills of Indictment, 
without allowing the party accused to be 
present, or giving him any notice, that 
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witnesses are to be examined against him. 
Nay, even justices of peace, do not they 
alwav3 examine witnesses upon oath, be- 
fore they grant any warrant? And is the 
party agaist whom the warrant is to be 
granted, ever present at such examination, 
or has he any notice, that witnesscs are to 
be examined against him ? It is therefore 
certain, that in this nation it has been, and 
still is, the general and constant practice 
to inquire into crimes of all kinds, by the 
examination of witnesses, without giving 
any notice to the party that is or may be 
accused, or giving him any oppor ay at 
that time, either to vindicate his character, 
or to cross-examine the witnesses; and 
that this practice is not attended with any 
inconvenience, I need not endeavour to 
prove by arguments ; for, the long conti- 
nuance of it, is a better argument than 
any other that can be brought. 

How this petition, my Lords, can be 
considered as an accusation, I cannot ima- 
gine; and if it were, I can as little ima- 
gine, how it can be looked on as the most 
gencral accusation that was ever brought 
into this House. I shall not call it an ac- 
cusation, I must call it a representation of 
a grievance, which, I think, ought to be 
remedied ; and that grievance is very par- 
ticularly set forth, both as to the nature of 
It ; anid: as to the time of its happening; 
nay, the petitioners go farther ; they say 
they are ready to lay particular instances 
before us, in that way, which I take to be 
the only proper way-of laying facts before 
any court of judicature, that is, by the de- 

ositions of witnesscs. I am surprised to 

ear it said, that in impeachments, in acts 
of attainder, and in all parliamentary 
proceedings, particular facts are always 
charged, and those facts charged against 
particular persons: your lordships must 
all know, that impcachments and acts of 
attainder are generally grounded upon an 
enquiry made by this or the other House 
of Parliament: it is true, when the affair 
comes the length of an actual impeach- 
ment, ora bill of attainder, particular facts 
are then charged, and those facts are — 
charged upon particular persons; but 
most of those enquiries, which have been 
the first steps towards an impeachment, or 
Bill of Attainder, have proceeded upon 
general surmises, some of them upon coms 
mon fame only, and some of them upon a 
motion unsupported by any charge, either 
general or particular. 

In the other House, my lords, it is very 
well known, that upon the most general 


\ 
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sugecstions of any crime or misdémeanor, 
a committee is alwavs named to enquire 
into the affair complained of, and that 
committee is always impowcred to send 
for persons, papers and records; witnesses 
are exanuned, and the whoie proots that 
can be collected, either from persons, 
papers or records, are taken by that com- 
mittee, before any particular fact has ever 
been mentioned, or any particuler person 
named tothe House: neither the House, 
nor any person breathing, besides those 
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character, whore judgment and veracity 
the court could depend on, complaining 
in general of abuses committed in any 
branch of practice, and desiring that the 
court would examine into, and endeavour 
to prevent such abuses for the future, 
either by punishing the persons who 
might appear to be guilty, or by making 
some new regulation ; if that court should 
reject such a petition, and neglect or re- 
fuse to make any enquiry into the branch 
of practice complained of, I should con- 


of the committee, hears a word of the ! clude that the judges were more intent 


particular facts, or the name of any parti- 
cular person mentioned, till that com- 
mittee comes to make their report. ‘This 
is directly the case of the petition now 
before us: It is far from being too gene- 
ral for the foundation of an enquiry; on 
the contrary, we are in honour, in duty to 
our country, obliged to take it as such, 
and that enquiry may be the foundation of 
an impeachment ; but this is what neither 
this House nor the petitioners can as yet 
tell. ‘Though the petitioners have not at 
pe the honour to be members of this 

ouse, yet in every other respect, they 
are all peers of Great Britain as much as 
any of us: if it had not been s0, if they 
had not been peers of Great Britain, the 
proper place for them to have applied to, 
would have been tothe other House, and 
It is certain the other House would have 
immediately appointed acommittee to have 
received the instances and proofs, now 
offered to be laid before your lordships ; 
there would not, there, if believe, have 
been such regard shewn to the characters 
of those who might suffer by those proofs : 
and shall the petitioners, my lords, be the 
worse for being peers of Great Britain? I 
hope not; but if this motion prevails, I 
am sure it may with justice be said, they 
have the misfortune to be peers of Great 
Britain. 

That there have been many parlia- 
mentary enquiries without any particular 
charge, and without any particular per- 
son’s being named, is beyond dispute ; 
but even in our inferior courts, do not we 
know, my lords, that grand jurics often 
present nusances in gencral terms, and 
without mentioning any particular fact, 
or any particular person? and do not 
these courts often proceed, to enquire 
into the nusance so presented, in order to 
find out and punish the persons that 
have been guilty of it: and in any 
court of law, if a petition should be pre- 
sented by any number of suitors, men of 


‘ 
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upon screening their officers, than upon 
doing justice to the subject: nay, I 
should readily believe, that even the 


judges themselves were partakers in the 


trauds and extortions committed by their 
officers. 

The reverend prelate who was pleased 
to mention the Court of Inquisition, has a 
mind, it scems, to soften as much as he 
can the methods of proceeding in that ter- 
rible tribunal, when he compares. them to 
the method proposed to be tollowed upon 
the petition now before us: the method 
now proposed is, first to enquire into those 
Ulegal practices suspected to have been 
made use of ; and if, upen that enquiry, 
it should appear, that any particular per- 
sons have been guilty of practices, for 
which they ought to be punished, to be 
sure some noble lord in this House will 
stand up, in his place, and impeach the 
persons against whom any suspicions of 
guilt shall, upon that enquiry, appear ; or 
this House will, at a conference, commu- 
nicate to the other House, the discoveries 
made upon such enquiry, and, upon that, 
the other House will become the prose- 
cutors: in either case, the persons ac- 
cused will be brought to an open, a fair, 
and an impartial trial, they will know their 
prosecutors, and will have an opportunity 
to cross-examine the witnesses that are 
brought against them, and to bring wit- 
nesses, or what other proofs they may 
think proper for their vindication: this, 
my lords, is the regular and constant 
method of: proceeding in Parliament upon 
all such occasions, and the method esta- 
blished by our ancestors, for Lae nS 
the people from oppression and arbitrary 
power ; but the method of proceeding in 
the inquisition, and the design of such pro- 
ceedings are very different: there, the 
party accused is condemned without any 
open or fuir trial, and he is never allowed 
to know either his prosecutors, or the wit- 
nesses against him, nor is he allowed te 
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does not so much as know the crime he is 
accused of, till the sentence comes to be 
executed upon him: this is the method of 
proceeding in that tyrannical court, and 
the design or aim of all their proceedings 
is to support the arbitrary power of their 
master, the Pope of Rome. ‘The methods 
of deramrea| in this House was never yet 
applied to the support of any arbitrary 
power, spiritual or temporal, and as little 
will they, I hope, be ever applied to the 
screening of oppressors or criminals, let 
their quality, let their station in life be 
what it will; for if the methods of pro- 
ceeding in this House should once come to 
be applied to the screening or protecting 
of high criminals, the next step will cer- 
tainly be, to make use of this House only 
for the support of oppression, and for 
sharpening the edge of arbitrary power. 
The Petitioners may, and certainly do, 
know some instances of th¢ illegal prac- 
tices complained of, but that they Eee 
them all is not to be presumed. All that 
they can know, must procced from ac- 
counts -given Solunearily and frecly by 
some particular men, and it cannot be sup- 
seg that those men knew a great deal ; 
ut, by the authority of this House, others 
may be compelled to give a full account 
of what they know, even some of the 
under agents, entrusted and employed in 
those practices, may be examincd, and 
from them we may expect a fuller intorma- 
tion, than from any of those who were 
never let much into thesecret. It cannot, 
therefore, be supposed, that the petition- 
ers can give us many instances of the il- 
legal practices they complain of, or a full 
account of any of them ; and whatever ac- 
counts they may be able to give us, they 
have certainly proposed the most proper 
method for giving tliem: the most Diy i 


method of laying an account of any fact - 


before this House, or before any court of 
Judicature, is certainly to doit by wit- 
Resses upon oath; and if the petitioners 
had chosen any other method, if’ they had 
in their petition given us long accounts of 
particular facts, 1 am very well convinced, 
it would then have been represented as an 
legal and unprecedented method of lay- 
ing facta before this House; nay, I do not 
know but the petition would have been 
complained of, and perhaps rejected, as a 
scandalous and impertinent petition. 
But my Lords; because the petitioners 
‘now some instances of the illegal prac- 
uces complained of, to conclude from 
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. ‘bring any proof of his innoccnce; nay, he 
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thence, that they must certainly know the 
principal persons guilty, is, I think, very 
odd. I cannot pretend to know any thing 
of the practices made use of; but from 
two sorts of practices that have been pub- 
licly mentioned, I must conclude, that it is 
impossible for the petitioners, to know the 
‘acai persons guilty. Suppose, my 
ords, that the having a regiment drawn 
up under arms, in the very place where, 


_and at the very time when, the last election 


of the 16 Peers was made, should be one 
of the illegal practices complained of; in 
this case, the petitioners may know the 
officer that then commanded the regiment; 
but that officer is not surely the person 
against whom your lordships’ enquiry is to 
be chiefly directed; he certainly had his 
orders from some superior officer; that 
superior officer is the person, against 
whom your lordships’ enquiry must be 
chiefly directed; and the name of that 
superior officer your petitioners cannot 
be supposed to know. e 

Let us again suppose, my lords, that 
corruption was one o/ the illegal practices 
made us of at the last election ; some Lords 
of Scotland may perhaps.have owned, that 
they got moncy for voting according to 
direction, or that they were offered money 
or some other reward, on condition they 
would vote according to direction; but 
those lords would certainly, for their own 
sakes, conceal the names of the persons 
who gave or offercd them money, or other 
reward, forsuch a corruptand criminal pur- 
pose, because the person named would 
have been entitled to an action of scandal 
for spreading such a report against him, - 
and upon that action, would certainly have 
recovered great damages; whereas, upon 
an examination at your lordships bar, the 
persons guilty may be named without any 
such danger. But farther, my lords, 
where practices so highly criminal are 
made use of, we cannot suppose, that the 
persons principally concerned would per- 
sonally appear; such practices are gene- 
rally carried on by under-agents; and 
though some indirect hints may perhaps 
have been given as to the names of those 
under-agents, yet it is impossible for the 
petitioners to know the names of the prin- 
cipal persons who employed those agents ; 
nay, even your lordships may find some 
diticulty, to fix those practices on the per- 
sons on whom they ought principally to be 
fixed, and against whoin the inquiry of thns 
House, and the vengeance of the nation 
ought principally to be directed. 
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Your lordships will, without doubt, ob- 
serve the motto of Westminster-hall, 
* Audi alteram partem:’ it is a rule that 
will, I hope, be always observed by this 
‘House ; and in the altair now before us, 
you will certainly hear the other side, as 
soon as there is one to be heard: as yet 
there is no side, there is no prosecutor nor 
“prosecution, and consequently, no person 
prosecuted to be heard. ‘The petitioners 
are no prosecutors, nor is it possible for 
them to tell who are to be prosecuted, or 
whether thcre be any person that ought 
to be prosecuted or no: they complain 
only against a grievance, they desire your 
lordships will enquire into that grievance, 
and apply such remedies as you may think 
proper. If, amongother remedies, it shall be 
found necessary to prosecute the persons 
who, by your enquiry, shall be discovercd to 
have been any way concerned in the grie- 
vance complained of, a legal and a regular 
- prosecution will certainly be carried on 
against those persons, and then your lord- 
-ships will begdaona hear what they have to 
‘gay in their own defence, and till then they 
have nothing to do with your lordships 
enquiry, nor have they a right to be pre- 
sent at the examination of any witnesses 
to be examined at the bar of this House. 

In short, your lordships may profess 
what you will but if the affair now before 
us 'be thus put oft'by motion after n#tion; 
‘motions which seem to germinate one from 
another; the world will not believe that 
you have an inclination to go to the bot- 
tom of the affair before you, or that you 
have an imclination tosave your country 
from the impending ruin which is so loudly 
complained of, and so generally foreseen : 
and thus by shewing such a tender regard 
‘to the characters of some particular men, 
who ee perhaps be in danger of being 
exposed by a strict enquiry into this affair, 
your lordships will bring a most heavy, 
“and, I am afraid, a very general imputation 
-upon the character of this House; there- 
fore I hope the noble duke will wave this 
Motion, and let us proceed to appoint a 
‘day for enquiring into this affair, by the 
‘examination of all such witnesses as may 
-be thought proper to be examined, upon 
an occasion of so great importance to the 
honour of this House, and to the freedom 
vand independency of parliament. 


The Reply was to the following effect : 


» My Lords, as parliamentary enquiries 
-have been often of great advantage to this 
nation, and .may-be.so in time to come, | 

9 , 
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shall therefore upon all occasions, be read 

and willing to agree to any such proposi- 
tion, when there appears a necessity for 
entering into the enquiry proposed; but 
as all parliamentary sae ele must be at- 
tended with great trouble and expence to 
some of his Majesty’s subjects, and as they 
always raise some sort of ferment in the 
nation, they are not to be entered upon 
without some apparent necessity for so 
doing. We are not, at the desire of any 
subject, or of any number of subjects, to set 
oD a parliamentary enquiry, unless those 
who desire it, can shew us very good rea- 
sons to suspect, that some illegal practices 
have been committed, and that it is be- 
come necessary for this, or the other 
House of Parliament to enquire into them. 
I have a very great respect for the noble, 
lords the petitioners, and I am persuaded, 
they think that some illegal practices have 
been made use of, and that it is become ne- 
cessary for this House to enquire into 
them. This they are certainly convinced 
of, otherwise they would never have pre- 
sented such a petition. This is their opi- 
nion, but they must give me their reasons, 
before I can make it mine. If those rea- 
sons be as prevalent with me, as they are 
with them, I shall certainly agree to the 
enquiry desired ; but neither in this, nor 
in any other case, shall l ever give my vote 
according to the opinion of another, but 
according to that which I have formed 
for myself. It is therefore incumbent 
upon the petitioners, to give us some rea- 
sons to believe, that illegal practices have 
been actually made use of, and that there 
is a necessity for this House to enquire 
into them; and as it is impossible to give 
us any such reasons, without first giving 
us some particular instances of the illegal 
practices they complain of, and some ac- 
count of the persons, they suspect to have 
becn concerned in such practices, I can-. 
not but think, the motion now made to us, 
& very proper motion upon this occasion, 
and such a one, as the petitioners ought 


certainly to comply with, before they can 


expect that any lord in this House, who 
knows no more of those illegal practices 
than I do, can agree to any sort of parlia- 
mentary enquiry. 

When any enquiry is moved for in 
either Liouse of Parliament, these three 
questions naturally occur to every mem- 
ber of that House, Whether the prac- 
ticcs proposed to be enquired into, be 
illegal?) Whezher they be such as may be 
presumed to have been committed? And, 
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whether they be of such a nature, as can- 
not be punished or remedied by the ordi- 
nary courts of law? These are three 
questions, I say, my Lords, which natu- 
rally occur to every member, and he ought 
to satisfy himself about every one of them, 
before he gives his opinion, either for or 
against agreeing to the enquiry proposed. 
Now, I appeal to your lordships, how any 
lord in this House, who knows nothing of 
the practices lately made use of in Scotland, 
can satisfy himself as to either of these 
questions, without knowing something 
more about them, than he can know from 
the petition now before us? In my opinion, 
it is impossible for any man to satisfy him- 
self in either of the three, without knowing 
some particular instances of the practices 
complained of, and the names of the per- 
sons said to have been guilty of those 
practices. But suppose we should agree 
to enquire into this affair, without any 
farther information than what we have at 
present. I must beg your lordships to con- 
sider, how it would be possible for us to 
examine, or to put the proper questions 
to any witness, that shall be brought to 
the bar of this House? For as none of the 
ese have at present a seat in this 
ouse, I cannot form to myself any ques- 
tion that could be put by any other lord to 
a witness, but only the general question; 
if he knew of any, and what illegal prac- 
tices made use of at the last election of 
sixteen peers for Scotland? This, in my 
opinion, would be a very improper ques- 
tion, because it would be leaving it en- 
tirely to the judgment of the witness, to 
determine, what he took to be an illegal 
ractice, and to give us an account of none 
ut what he took to be such. Upon 
such a general question, it may be sup- 
pees that some witnesses would give us 
ong and tedious accounts of trifling facts, 
nothing at all to the purpose, while others 
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amined, or some person concerned, and 
attending for that purpose, knows or is 
instructed, how to put the particular ques- 
tions to the witness, in order to draw the 
' whole truth form him, relating to that 
| affair about which he is examined. Even 
with respect to those enquiries which have 
proceeded from a motion in either House 
| of Parliament, the member who proposes 
| an enquiry, does not barely make a motion 
for that purpose ; he stands up in his place, 
, and always gives the House an account of 
the particular facts he desires to be en- 
quired into: nay, he generally gives the 
names of the particular persons against 
whom he makes his complaint. By that 
speech the members are not only enabled 
to judge, whether or no a parliamentary 
enquiry be necessary, but they are like- 
wise enabled to put the proper questions 
to the witnesses, that may thereafter be 
brought before them in the committee. 
And besides, the member who makes the 
motion, Is always named one, and gene- 
rally the chairman of the committee, who 
must be supposed to know the particular 
facts, and to suspect, at least, who were 


the particular persons guilty of those facts ;. 


so that he must of course know, how to 
put the proper questions to every wit- 
ness, and the particular facts, as to which 
each witness ought respectively to be 
examined. 

Suppose, my Lords, that the Petition 
now before us 1s to be taken as a general 
complaint against a grievance and a desire 
to have that grievance redressed; yet it 


must be granted, that it is one of the most. 


| general complaints that was ever brought 
| before either House of Parliament. En- 
| quiries may have been set up upon mere 
' sucgestions, or upon common fame; yet I 
| believe there was never an enquiry set 
| UP upon such a general suggestion, or 

upon such a general report: some par- 


might perhaps neglect to inform us of: ticular facts are always suggested, even 
things of the greatest importance. There- common fame reports some particular 
fore, not only to enable us to judge if | crimes and fixes those crimes upon 
there be a necessity for an enquiry, but | some particular persons, before it is made 
likewise to enable us to proceed with ac- , the dnindation of any parliamentary 
curacy and vigour; we ought to agree to | enquiry. And with respect to present- 
the motion i ae, and the petitioners | ments at common lav, it is very certain, 


ought to comply with it, as 
doubt but they will. 

My Lords, in all preparatory examina- 
tions, in all sorts of examinations that ever 
I heard of, the witnesses are questioned 
about particular facts, and likewise in re- 
lation to particular persons; and either 
the judge, before whom the witness is ex- 

{ VOL. IX.] 


make no | no grand jury ever made such a general 


presentment as the complaint now before 
us: they always fix upon some particular 
thing, or upon some particular practice, 
and present it as a nuisance, which they 
think ought to be remedied; and if a 
grand jury should make a presentment, 
complaining ia general, that at such a time, 
$C} 
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or upon such an occasion, some illegal 
practices had been made use of, without 
mentioning one of those practices which 
they took to be illegal, or one of the per- 
sons by whom they supposed such prac- 
tices to have been made use of, I am per- 
suaded no inferior court in England would 
take any manner of notice of such a pre- 
S$entment. An utter neglect would cer- 
tainly be the fate of such a presentment at 
common law; and I am persuaded a mo- 
tion inthe other House for an enquiry, 
founded upon such a general and indefinite 
charge, would meet with very little suc- 
eess. However, I am very far from pro- 
posing, that the Petition before us ought 
to be entirely neglected; I think it ought 
to be greatly regarded, both on account of 
the persons complaining, and the matter 
complained of: and ¥ shall be for making 
& most strict enquiry into the affair, if the 
petitioners will but make it possible for us 
to do so, by giving some instances of the 
practices they complain of, and the names 
of some of the persons they suspect to 
have been guilty of those practices. 

_ The petitioners, my Lords, must know, 
or have heard of some particular facts 
which they take to be illegal, and of dan- 
gerous eonsequence, otherwise it is cer- 
tain, they never would have presented 
such a petition to this House. Let them 
but inform us of those particular facts they 
know or have heard of that we, as well as 
they, may judge whether they are illegal 
or not; that we, as well as they, may 
judge whether they are of such danger- 
ous consequence, as to deserve a parlia- 
mentary enquiry. And it is innpossible 
they can know any particular facts, without 
knowing the names of some of the persons 
who were guilty of those facts, nay it is 
impossible they could have heard of any. 
facts, without having had the persons guilty 
named to them, or at least described in 
such a manner as they must know who 
they are; for though there might, perhaps, 
have been some danger in publishing the 
name ot any person upon such an occa- 
sion, yet the person guilty might have been 
s0 described asto make every one know who 
was meant, wihout exposing the person 
who gave such description, to any doneen 
Such descriptions must have been fuily 
understood by the petitioners; and surely 
they may, without any danger, declare 
to this House the names of the persons 
they suppose to have been meant by such 
descriptions. 7 


To conclude, my Lords, though I have 
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as great a regard for the noble lords the 

etitioners, as any lord in this House can 

ave: though I could dcpend upon their 
judgment as much as upon the judgment 
of any men, yet I cannot answer to myself 
for agreeing to take up the time of this 
House, and put witnesses to the trouble 
and expence of travelling, perhaps a great 
many miles, which must be the event of our 
entering upon an enquiry into this affair, 
without being, in my own judgment, con- 
vinced, that there is great reasonto suspect 
that some very illegal and dangerous prac- 
tices have been made use of, and that they 
are practiccs of such a nature, as cannot be 
punished or remedied any other way than 
by a parliamentary enquiry; and since I 
cannot, of this, be convinced in my own 
judgment, without knowing particularly, 
both the practices that are suspected to 
have been illegally committed, and the 
persons names that are suspected to have 
been guilty of those practices, therefore 
I must be for the motion. After this De- 
bate 


The Lord Bathurst stood up, and spoke 
to this effect : 


My Lords; Since I find your lordships 
are like to come to a question upon,this mo- 
tion, I must observe, that, as it stands at 
present, it is a motion complicated of two 
very distinct parts. By the first part of 
it, the petitioners are to be ordered to lay 
before this House, in writing, instances of 
those undue methods and illegal practices, 
upon which they intend to proceed: and 
by the other part, they are to be ordered 
to lay before this House, the names of the 
persons they suspect to have been guilty of 
those unde methods and legal practices: 
now, my Lords, as the two parts are evi- 
dently as distinct and different from one 
another, as any two motions can be; and 
as it is evident, that several lords may, for 
very good reasons, be against the last part, 
though they may be for the first, therefore, 
my Lords, I must make use of that right 
which every lord has, by the constant 
practice of this House, and desire that the 
parts may be separated, and the question 
put separately upon each.’ 

The question being called for, his lord- 
ship stood up again, and insistcd upon it, 
That when a question appeared to be coms 

licated, every single lord in that House 
Wa a right to desire that the parts might 
be separated, and that different questions 
might be put upon the several different 
parts. This, he said, was @ right that 
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was never controverted, and he insisted 
upon his right. 

The question being still called for, he 
stood up the third time, and said, That 
since they did not seem inclined to grant 
him a right, which had never been denied 
to any lord in that House, he would pro- 
pose an Amendinent to the motion, which 
was, that these words “ And the names of 
the persons they suspect to have been 
guilty of such undue methods and illegal 
practices” might be left out; and there- 
fore he hoped their lordships would put 
_ the question upon the Amendment, before 
they put the question upon the motion. 

Upon this the question was put upon the 
Amendment offercd, which was carried in 
the negative, by 90 to 48: and then the 
question being put on the motion, it was 
carried in the affirmative, without a division. 

The motion was made by the duke of 
Devonshire; and was supported by the 
ear] of Scarborough, the lord Hervey, the 
Jord Hardwicke, the bishop of Salisbury, 
the earl of Ilay, the Lord Chancellor and 
the duke of Newcastle. It was opposed 
by the earl of Chesterfield, the lord Gover 
the lord Bathurst, the earl of Abingdon, 
and the earl of Strafford. 


Answer of the Scots Peers to the Order 
of the 21st instant, concerning undue Me- 
thods used in ihe Elections.) ‘The Peti- 
tioners having been made acquainted with 
this last order, in the same manner they 
were made acquainted with the former, 
they delivered their Answer in writing to 
the Lord Chancellor, on the 27th of 
February: and next day, the order of the 
House being read, the Lord Chancellor 
acquainted the House, that he had re- 
ceived from the Petitioners, an Answer in 
writing to their lordships last order, which 
he read to the House, and of which the 
following is an exact copy; 


“ My Lords, 
. © Your lordships Order ef February the 
2lst instant, hath been signified to us 
by the right honourable the Lord High 
Chancellor, with respect to which we do 
humbly submit to ygur lordships, that we 
have not, by’ our petition, stated ourselves 
accusers of any person whatever, nor did 
we intend to doso; but thought it our 
duty to lay before your lordships, by way 
of petition, that such methods and prac- 
tices were used, towards carrying on the 
last Election of sixteen peers for Scotland, 


% appeased to us dangerous to the con- 
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the freedom and independency. of parlia- 
ment. ‘The preservation of our happy 
constitution is what we have in view, 
without regard to any particular persons ; 
and we humbly conceived, that any mat- 
ter which so neatly concerns this constitu- 
tion, or might appear to be an encroach- 
ment upon it, was a proper subject for 
your lordships consideration and enquiry, 
as a high court of parliament. 

‘«« That without stating ourselves as accu- 
sers, which is far from our intention, we con- 
ceive we cannot take upon us to name the 
particular persons, who may have been con- 
cerned tn those illegal practices ; but, who 
those were, will undoubtedly appear to your 
lordships, upon taking the proper exami- 
nations; and the facts are what we hum- 
bly pray may be inquired into, whoever 
may happen to be affected by them, nor 
can we, without acting as evidences, com- 
ply with those words of your lordships’ or- 
der, to give the names of the persons by 
whom such undue methods and illegal 
practices were used: but, would we act 
both as accusers and witnesses, it is im- 
possible for us to inform your lordships, 
who were the persons that, in the course of 
this examination, and from the testimony 
of future evidences, may appear to have 
been concerned in the above-mentioned 
practices. | 

‘We do also humbly submit to your 
lordships, that we may have very certain 
and true information of undue methods 
and illegal practices, that-have been used 
towards engaging peers to vote for a list; 
and yet that our informers may not have 
thought proper to name the persons, by 
whom such undue methods and illegal 
practices were used; or may be unwilling 
to do so, until they are brought upon their 
examination. | 

«« And, with respect to the laying before 
your lordships the particular instances of 
the undue methods and illegal practices 
mentioned in our Petition, we humbly sub- 
mit to your lordships, if an examination of 
this kind ought to be confined to particular 
instances; since, from the nature of the 
thing, it appears evident, that many in- 
stances may come out in the course of 
such examination, the particular circum- 
stances whereof cannot be known to your: 
Petitioners, and yet must appear upon en- 
quiry. 

“ That though the opening the particu- 
lars of the facts to be proved, may neces- 
sarily produce such a discovery of evidence 
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before examination, as is usually thought 
dangerous even in course of ordinary 
trials, and may be much more so in the 
case of a parliamentary enquiry : 

“ Yet, nevertheless, in consequence of 
your lordships order, as far as we are able 
from the nature of the thing, we do hum- 
bly acquaint your lordships, that we laid 
the Petition before you, upon information, 
that the list of the sixteen Peers for Scot- 
land, had been framed by persons in high 
trust under the crown, long previous to 
the election itself; and that this list was 
shewn to Peers, asa list approved of by the 
. crown, and was called the King’s list, of 
which there was to be no variation, unless 
to make way for one or two particular 
Peers, on condition they should go along 
with the measure. . 

‘¢ That Peers were solicited to vote for 
this list, or the Crown list, without the 
liberty of making any alteration. 

‘«‘ That endeavours were used to engage 
Peers to vote for this list, by promise of 
pensions, and offices civil and military, to 
themselves and near relations, and by actual 
promise and offers of sums of money. 

‘¢ That sums of money were actually 
given, to or for the use of some Peers, to 
engage them to concur in the voting this 
Ist. 

‘‘ That annual pensions were promised 
to be paid to Peers, if they concurred in 
the voting this list; some of them to be 
on.a regular establishment, and others to 
be paid without any establishment at all. 

‘* That, about the time of this election, 
mumbers of pensions, offices (of which se- 
veral were nominal) and releases of debts 
owing to the crown, were granted to Peers 
who concurred in voting this list, and to 
their near relations. | 

‘¢ That, on the day of election, a batta- 
lion of his Majesty’s forces was drawn up 
in the Abbey-court, at Edinburgh, and 
three companies of it were marched from 
Leith (a place at one mile’s distance) to 
join the rest of the battalion, and kept un- 
der arms from nine in the morning till nine 
at night, when the election was ended; 
contrary to custom at elections, and with- 
out any cause or occasion that your Peti- 
tioners could foresee, other than the over- 
awing of the election. 

¢ These instances of undue practices we 
now humbly mention, which we hope will 
satisfy vour lordships, that we have just 
reason to pray your lordships to take this 
matter into your serious consideration, and 
to provide such a remedy as may be effec- 
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tual, for preserving the right and freedom 
of elections, such right of electing being 
the only right that now remains with the 
Peers of Scotland, in lieu of a constant 
and hereditary seat in Parliament.—— 
(Signed,) Hamiltonand Brandon, Queens- 
bury and Dover, Montrose, Dun- 
donald, Marchmont, Stair.” 
Feb. 27, 1734. 


Detate on a Resclution, “ That the Peti- 
tioners have not complied with the wei 
the Elouse.”?] After this Answer was read, | 
a motion was made for their lordships to 
resolve, * That the Petitioners bad not 
complied with the Order of that House of 
the ZIst instant.”’ 


The Argument for this Resolution was 
to the effect as follows: | 


My Lords ; The Answer now read to us, 
is, in my opinion, altogether as general 
and as obscure as the Petition which your 
lordships want so much to have explained, 
and without which explanation the opi- 
nion of this House seems to be, that we 
cannot proceed: the Petitioners, it is true, 
have in this answer told us in general, the 
nature of some practices which are highl 
criminal, and which deserve very muc 
the notice of this House ; they have indeed 
told us the species of those crimes, which 
they suppose to have been committed ; but 
they have not told us of any particular 
crime ; nor have they given us 60 much as 
one instance of any particular fact upon 
which they intend to proceed; and as for 
the persons’ names supposed to have been 
guilty of those crimes, they have not, in 
so far as I can find, given us the least hint 
of any one; s0 that we are certainly now 
as much in the dark, as when we made 
that order to which they have given us 
this answer: I cannot therefore think that 
any of your lordships will be of opinion, 
they have complied with the order of this 
House ; nay, so far are they from comply- 
ing with it, that they seem cautiously to 
avuid complying with it, that they seem 
cautiously to avoid complying with it, even 
so far as was in their power; for they do 
not so much as say, that their informers 
have refused to name the persons guilty ; 
but only say, that their informers may, 
perhaps, be cautious of naming any parti- 
cular persons, till they come to be examin- 
ed at your etary il bar. Surely, my 
Lords, if their informers told them the 
names of the persons that were guilty, 
they might, in compliance with your lord- 
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ships order, have given the names of such 
ier ; and if their informers have actual- 
y refused to name any persons till the 
come to the bar of this House, the Peti- 
tioners mighthave positively said so: then, 
asto the regiment that is said to have 
been kept under arms near the place of 
election, the Petitioners must certainly 
know the name of the officer who com- 
manded the regiment at that time; and 
consequently, they might surely have com- 
plied with your lordship’s order so far as 
to give you the name of that officer, which 
I find they have not done; and for that 
reason | shall conclude with a motion so 
natural, that I hope no lord in this House 
will make any difficulty in agreeing to it. 

When ‘your lordships made the last 
order, it was certainly your opinion, that 
it was impossible to proceed to the exa- 
mination of any witnesses in this affair, 
till you knew some of the particular facts 
about which the witnesses were to be exa- 
mined, and the particular persons against 
whom they were to give their evidence. 
This must have been your opinion, other- 
wise you would never have made such an 
order: and now I appeal to every lord in 
this House, if from the petitioners’ an- 
swer, now before us, he can pretend to 
any farther knowledge than he had at that 
time, either as to the particular crimes 
committed, or as to the persons who were 
guilty of those crimes; therefore I must 
conclude, that every lord in this House,, 
who agreed to that order, must of course 
agree to the motion I am to make: be- 
sides, there is nothing, my Lords, in which 
the honour and the dignity of this House 
8 more concerned, than in that of seeing 
our own orders punctually complied with ; 
and as it cannot be pretended that the 
petitioners have, by this answer, complied 
in the least with our last order, therefore, 
i think, I must be justified in moving, ‘That 
your lordships would come toa resolution, 
that the petitioners have not complied 
with your said order. 


The Answer to this was in substance as 
follows : 


My Lords; When your lordships last 
order was first proposed: I was not only of 
opinion, that it was contrary to the whole 
spirit and tenour of the laws of England, 
which do not allow any man’s character 
to be loaded with an accusation, unless by 
the oath of some person or another ; but I 
was likewise of opinion, that it would be 
impossible Yor the petitioners to comply with 
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it, and therefore I at that time opposed it: 
however, now that it is become an order 
of this House, I must admit that it was a 
just, a right, and a proper order ; and 
therefore, the only thing we have now 
under our consideration is, whether the 
poner have complied with it or no? 

hope, my Lords, it will not be supposed 
that we are, by any order, to require 
people to do what is impossible ; and for 
this reason, every order made by this 
House must, in the very nature of it, 
imply an alternative: every order we make 
must be presumed to imply, that those to 
whom it is directed, shall either comply 
with it punctually, or shew us that it is im- 
possible forthem to do so; for surely neither 
the honour nor the dignity of this House 
can be engaged, to make any man per- 
form an impossibility. 

According to this rule, my Lords, let us 
examine the answer now before us: by 
our order, we desired the petitioners to 
give us instances of those illegal prac 
tices they complained of; and have not 
they given us instances of the most illegal 
practices that were ever made use of at 
anv election ? Is not bribery an instance 
of illegal practices? And can that instance 
be more particularly expressed, than they 
have expressed it in their answer? They 
have not only told us the species of the 
crime, but they have told us several ways 
or methods how it was made use of: the 
have told us, that some were bribed by the 
promise of offices, some by the promise of 
money or pensions ; that some were bribed 
by the actual grant of pensions, some by 
the actual grant of oifices, and some by 
the actual grant of releases of debts, owing 
by them to the crown: nay, they have 
told us, that sums of money were actually 
given to or for the use of some peers, to en- 
gage them to concur in the voting a list 
of peers : is it possible, my Lords, to give 
more particular instances of bribery, with- 
out actually naming the persons who gave, 
and the persons who received the bribes ? 
But bribery; it seems, was not of-itself 
suticient to cram this list down the throats 
of some of the Peers of Scotland; to 
their gifts and their promises they were 
forced to add menaces and threats: b 
calling it the King’s List, and by saving it 
was approved by the crown, what else can 
be understood, than that they designed to 
threaten those who should refuse to vote 
for it, with the displeasure of the crown, 
and that they must expect to be turned out 
of any office or employment they enjoyed 


i 
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under the crown? Nay, the petitioners 
go farther, they tell us, that not only his 
Majesty’s name, but his Majesty’s troops 
were made use of, to terrify those whom 
money or promises could not corrupt. 
Without giving us the names of the per- 
sons by whom, and to whom those ex- 
ressions were made use of; without giv- 
Ing us the name of that person from whom 
those orders to his Majesty’s troops origi- 
nally flowed, it is impossible to describe 
those instances of menaces and threats, 
more particularly than they are described 
in.the answer now before us; and there- 
fore there is not the least pretence to say, 
that the petitioners have not fully complied 
with this part of your lordships’ order. 
Now, my Lords, withrespect to the other 
part of your lordships’ order, by which the 
petitioners are desiredto give us the naines 
of the persons that were guilty of those 
crimes ; this indeed they have not com- 
lied with ; but for what reason? Because 
It is impossible. They do not say, that 
from their own knowledge they know 


any of those illegal practices; they donot 
so much as insinuate, that any man at- 


tempted to bribe or to frighten either of 
them: no, my Lords, all the knowledge 
they have, is, by information ; and they 
expressly tell us, that were they to act 
both as accusers and witnesses, Jt is im- 
possible for them to inform your lordships 
who were the persons guilty ; and farther, 
besides the credit which 1s due to their 
characters, they give us a most convinc- 
ing reason for the impossibility they labour 
under in this respect: they tell us, that 
their informers may be unwilling to name 
the persons guilty, until they are brought 
upon their exaimination; and this, my 
Lords, every one of your lordships must 
agree to be very probable, nay, to be cer- 
tain, because of the great danger that at- 
tends the mentioning of any person’s name 
upon such an occasion. As to the officer 
that commanded the regiment, kept under 
arms during the time of that election, I 
do not doubt but the petitioners may know 
his name ; but I am surprized to hear any 
lord say, that the petitioners ought to have 
named him in their answer to your lord- 
ship’s order, because he was not, nor 
could be the person guilty ; he must have 
been but an inferior officer, and therefore 
must have had orders from a superior for 
what he did: the superior, the supreme, 
I mean, my Lords, the person from whom 
those orders originall flowed, is the only 
person guilty, and only person your 
a 
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lordships are to enquire after ; all under 
him are obliged to obey thcir orders, 


under the pain of mutiny, which is imme- 


diate death; and therefore they cannot 
be the persons guilty; so that it would 
have been ridiculous in the petitioners, to 
have named the officer who commanded 
the regiment, as the person guilty of an 
illegal practice; and the other, the peti 
titioners cannot know : but, my lords, by 
examining that oflicer, and perhaps some 
others, at your lordships bar, you will at 
last find out the person, properly charge- 
able as the criuinal in this respect: I say 
criminal, my Lords ; for it has always been 
held highly criminal, to leave any regu- 
lar forces in any town where an election 
is to be ; and certainly it must be much 
more criminal, to march them into such a 
town, and to give them orders to stand to 
their arms, as if they were rcady to cut 
the throats of all those, who should dare 
to oppose the persons that gave them their 
orders: thus, I think it is evident, that 
with the first part of your lordships’ order 
the petitioners have fully complied ; and 
with the latter part, they have not only 
declared, but have shewn, in the most 
convincing manner, that it is impossible 
for them to comply ; and therefore there 
cannot be the least foundation, for the re- 
solution the noble lord has been pleased to 
move for. 

There may be, and I hope, my Lords, 
there are many lords in this House, who 
igo think, that your lordships could not 
well proceed to an enquiry into this affair, 
without some farther lights than you had 
by the petition : and may now think that 
you have had lights sufficient to proceed 
to an enquiry, by which those dark scenes 
of iniquity may perhaps be opened fully to 
view. ‘Lhe three questions which naturally 
occur, when an enquiry is proposed, ‘may 
now be easily sea To can it be doubt- 
ed but that the practices, of which the 
petitioners have given us somany instances, 
are illegal? Can it be ipeaal that they 
can be either punished or prevented by 
any inferior court? 1s it not admitted of 
all sides, that they are such as highly de- 
serve the notice of this House? As to 
the first and third questions, therefore, 
none of your lordships seem to make any 
doubt; then as to the second, whether 
they are such practices as may be pre- 
sumed to have been committed? I am 
sorry, my Lords, to say, that the presump- 
tion is, in my opinion, but too strong. 


Besides the charactes.of the pable lor 
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the petitioners, who are well known, and 
I hope well respected by most of your 
ae have not we a gencral clamour 
_ against such practices? And when I con- 
sider the great qualifications, and more 
especially the just, the generous, and the 
prudent conduct ofsome of the petitioners, 
who had the honour to be members of this 
House in last parliament ; the great num- 
ber of votes they had in their favour, at 
the election for that parliament: and the 
small number of votes they had in their 
favour at last election; I must say, I am 
afraid there is too much ground for this 
pis clamour, too solid a foundation 
or this particular complaint ; so that as 
- to the second question, there can be, in 
my opinion, as little doubt as in either of 
the other two. 

Another argument, my Lords, which 
seemed to make seme of your lordships 
willing to agree tothe order then pro- 
try was, that, without some farther 
ights into this affair, the proper question 
could not be put to the witnesses to be 
examined at your bar: but can any lord 
how say, that we are not fully instructed 
by the answer now before us, for putting 

e proper questions to every witness that 
can be brought to our bar, upon an en- 
quiry into this affair? ‘The particular in- 
terrogatories, both asto bribery and threats 
and likewise as to the regiment, winch 
seems to have been made use of, with an 
intention to over-awe this election, arise 
so naturally from the answer before us, that 
we may get at the bottom of this affair, 
without any farther information : but, be- 
sides, though the petitioners have not now 
the honour to be members of this House, 
yet surely they will be allowed, and by this 
petition they appear to be ready and will- 
ing, to give every lord of this House as 
much assistance as they can, in putting 
the proper questions to each witness, so as 
to enable us to draw from every witness 
the whole of what he may know, about the 
legal practices made use of at last elec- 
tion. From all which it is probable, nay, 
I think it is to be expected, that there are 
many lords in this House who were for 
the order proposed, but will now be for 
proceeding directly to an enquiry into this 
affair, and consequently must be against 
the motion now proposed. 

My Lords, notwithstanding I have, I 
think, clearly shewn, that the petitioners 
have fully complied with your lordships 
order, in so far as it was possible for them 
to comply with the same: yet I should 
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bo very easy about the event of this motion, 
if I did not suspect that it was to be fol- 
Iowed by another, which will, I am afraid 
pus an end to this-affair; and therefore I 
ope the noble lord will be so ngenuous 
as to stand up, and declare what he intends 
by the motion he has been pleased to make; 
for though the petitioners do not intend, 
or should absolutely refuse to set them- 
selves up as accusers, yet I hope your 
lordships are not, for that reason, to drop 
an affair, in which the honour and dignity 
of this House, in which the very being of 
our constitution are all so deeply concern- 
ed. When this affair came first before us, 
it was said, it ought to be looked on as a 
cause, and that therefore the petitioners 
ought to be considered as the plaintiffs, 
and ought to name those they designed to 
make defendants. But if it were to be 
considered as a cause, we are not, in my 
opinion, to look on the petitioners as plain- 
tiffs, nor upon any particular persons as de- 
fendants. It is, my Lords, the honour of 
this House, the liberties of the people, and 
our happy constitution, that are to be look- 
ed on as the plaintiffs, and bribery and 
corruption are the defendants : these, my 
Lords, are properly the parties to this cause, 
if the affair now before us were to be 
looked on as such. But it ought not, in 
any shape, to be considered as a cause ; 


it is to be considered only as an enquiry, 


which some of the best and greatest of his 
Majesty’s subjects have earnestly petition. 
ed for, which the nation calls aloud for, 
and which the honour of this House most 
peremptorily requires. | 
It is certain, my Lords, it is evident from 
the records of both Houses of Parliament, 
that enquiries have been often set up, 
without naming any persons whose cen- 
duct or crimes were to be enquired into 
Even but afew sessions ago, there was an 
enquiry set up in this House, and wit- 
nesses examined at the bar of this House, 
without naming any person who wae sup 
posed to have been concerned in the affair 
then enquired into ; I mean, my Lords, the - 
affair of the South-Sea Company, in rela- 
tion tothe disposal of their directors es 
tates: it istrue, that enquiry was objected 
to and opposed, as I believe all enquiries 
will for ever be; but the reasons for op- 
posing that enquiry, were net because ne 
particular person was named, nor any par 
ticular instance of fraud given; ne, my 
lords, the only objection against that.ea- 
quiry, was that there were no petitioners 
before us: it was said, that we ought not 
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to enquire into that affair, because none of 
the proprietors of the South Sea Stock, 
none of the persons concerned, had com- 

lained of any frauds or undue practices. 
fn the present case, this objection cannot 
be made; we have now a petition before 
us, we have persons complaining of undue 
practices, who are highly interested in the 
complaint ; but now it is said, we must not 
enquire into this affair, because none of 
the practices are particularly mentioned, 
because none of the persons guilty are 
particularly named: thus, 2 Lords, wil 
some objection be always found, to our 
entering upon an enquiry into any fraudu- 
lent or criminal practices, let the interest 
and safety of the nation, or the honour and 
dignity of the House be ever so much con- 
cerned. 

Ifa coroner, my Lords, should be in- 
formed that a person had been murdered, 
the body buried, and the murder con- 
cealed; but that if he would examine such 
witnesses as his informers should direct 
him to, the murder might be discovered, 
and the persons guilty apprehended, and 
brought to condign punishment; surely the 
coroner would be very deficient in his 
duty, if he should neglect or refuse en- 
quis into the affair, because his in- 
ormers could not, or perhaps would not, 
declare to him the persons guilty, and the 
particular manner in which the murder 
was committed: surely, my Lords, if his 
informers were men of any character or 
credit, if they were persons upon whose 
information he could have the least de- 
poss he would immediately order the 
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concerned in this murder, and of all the 
particular circumstances how it was com- 
mitted? For God’s sake, my Lords, con- 
sider what an injury will be done, by such 
a refusal, to the nation in general; whata 
public slur will be thrown upon the ho- 
nour of this House and upon the justice of 
our proceedings. 

In short, my Lords, the honour of this 
House, as well as the independency of par- 
liament, is, in my opinion, so much. cone 
cerned in the affair now before us, the 
complaint is so well supported, the grie- 
vance so fully and so particularly set forth, 
and a redress so loudly and so generally, 
as well as particularly called for, that, if 
we do not enquire strictly into this affair, 
I shall hardly expect that this House will 
ever for the future enquire into the com- 
plaints of any subject, or of any number 
of subjects; and if the other House follow 
the example of this, where then shall the 
subjects go to complain? No where can 
they go, my Lords, but to the foot of the 
throne, which they cannot approach, but 
when the ministers please to give them 
leave ; and then, I am sure it must be 
granted, that the subjects of this once 
happy and free nation, will be reduced to 
the same state with the subjects of the 
most absolute, the most slavish monarchy 
on earth. 


To this it was replied as follows : 


My Lords ; By the motion which the no- 
ble lord was pleased to make to us, I must 
think, that the only question now before 


'us is, whether the petitioners have com- 
ody to be taken up and examined, and | 
would examine in the strictest manner | 


plied with the last order of this House, or 
no? If they have, your lordships must 


every witness his informer could direct him | disagree to the resolution proposed; if 


to. The case before us is the very same: 
if your lordships can have any dependence ' 
upon the character or credit of the peti- : 
tioners, you must suspect, that a most 
horrid murder has been committed : an 
election there has certainly been, whe-— 
ther it was a fair and a natural election, 
your lordships are to enquire; for if it was 
carried on by undue methods and illegal 
aie the right of the peerage of Scot- 
and has been murdered, our constitution 
has got, I am afraid, a mortal stab: I am | 
persuaded none of your lordships are of 
opinion, that the petitioners are persons 
whose information is not in the least to | 
be depended on; andin sucha case, upon | 
such an information, will your lordships re- 
fuse to make any enquiry, because they 
cannot inform you of the particular persons 


they have not, you cannot avoid agreeing 
to it. This is the only question now in 
hand, and therefore I must think it etd 
irregular, to bring any arguments whic 
may seem to impeach the justice or the 
propriety of an order already agreed to. 
ow, my Lords, as to the question. I have 
read, I have thoroughly considered, both 
your lordships’ order, and the answer now 
before us, and I must really be of opinion, 
that the petitioners have not complied 
with any one part of your lordships’ order : 
by that order, they are desired to give us 
instances of the illegal practices complained 
of; and in answer to this they tell us, that 
some were bribed with ready moncy, some 
with offices, or with releases of debts, due 
by them to the crown, and some with pro- 
mises; and they seem to insinuate, that 
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others might be terrified, by calling the 
list proposed to them, the King’s list; or 
by the regiment that was drawn up near 
the place of election; is there any thing, 
but what every lord in this House must 
have known before he saw this answer? 
Surely, if any illegal practices are made 
use of, for influencing any election, those 
practices must consist either in bribing or 
threatening the electors; they can con- 
sist in nothing else; and I must think that 
our lordships intended, by that order, to 

be informed of something more than you 
knew, when that order was made; you 
certainly did ; and as the petitioners have 
given you no farther knowledge or infor- 
mation, it cannot surely be said, that the 
have complied with that part of your lord- 
ships order. 

tt may perhaps be impossible for the 
petitioners to give us any particular in- 
stances of bribery, or of menaces, without 
naming the persons who gave, or the per- 
sons who received the bribes; without 
naming the persons who threatened, or the 

rsons who were threatened; but, my 
ioaie is not this the very reason why you 
joined the two in one order? You were 
sensible, that particular instances could 
not be given, without naming the persons; 
and therefore, that the petitioners might 
not mistake your meaning, you ordered 
them to give you the persons names, as 
well as the instances ; and if it be impos- 
sible for them to give any person’s name, 
it is certainly equally impossible for them 
to give you any instances either of bribery 
or threatening ; but this being contrary to 
what they have told you in their petition, 
I must therefore conclude, that they know 
some of the persons names, but refuse to 
comply with your lordships’ order in that 
respect; and indeed, they have taken care, 
not to affirm positively in any part of the 
answer now before us, that they do know 
any of the persons names; for when they 
say, that, were they to act both as accu- 
sers arid witnesses, it would be impossible 
for them to inform your lordships, who 
were the persons, that, in the course of 
this examination, and from the tes:imony 
of future evidences, may appear to have 
been concerned in the above-mentioned 
practices ; it cannot be presumed, that 
they mean to say more than, that the 
do not know all the persons that, by suc 
examination, may appear to have been 
concerned; but still they may know some 
of the persons, they must know some of 
them, otherwise they could not have said 
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in their petition, that they were ready to 
lay instances of illegal practices before 
this House; and therefore it cannot be 
said, that they have complied with your 
lordships order, so far as was possible for 
them to comply with the same. 

I shall grant, my Lords, that it is not le- 
gal to leave any regular troops in a place 
where an election is to be, or to march any 
troops to such a pace at the time of an 
election, unless there appear some very 
good reason for so doing: but if tumults 
and riots should happen, or if the magis- 
trates of the place should receive certain 
information, that some such were intend- 
ed, they might certainly call in his Majes- 
ty’s troops, for the preservation and quiet 
of his Majesty’s subjects; and if any en- 
quiry should be made into this affair, which 
upon this very account, I wish there may, 
it will be made appear, that there was 
very good reason, for having that regi- 
ment near the place of election, and that 
whatever they did, was done by a pro- 
per and legal order: but if it were other- 
wise, if there was any thing illegal done by 
the regiment, the officer who commanded 
that regiment at the time, is the firat per- 
son to answer for it, and must be presumed 
guilty, till he can clear himself, by shew- 
ing that he had orders from a superior of- 
ficer for what he did, and such orders too 
as he could not discover to be illegal; for 
ifthe orders should, upon the very face of 
them, appear to be contrary to law, I do 
not think such orders would justify the 
officer who obeyed them: the Petitioners 
therefore, ought certainly to have named 
the officer who commanded that regiment, 
as one of the persons guilty of the illegal 
practices they complain of; and that it was 
in their power to do this, is, I think, ac- 
knowledged of all sides. From all which 
it is, in my opinion, evident, that the Peti- 
tioners have not in any respect complied 
with your lordships’ order ; and therefore 

ou must certainly agree with the noble 
ord, in the resolution he hag been pleased 
to propose. 
ut now, my Lords, as some things have 
been thrown out, even in this debate, 
against the order agreed to by this House, 
I hope your lordships will give me leave to 
add a few words in vindication of your or- 
der. I shall agree with the noble lord, 
that, by our law, no man is to be loaded 
with what is properly called an accusation, 
without the oath of some witness; but 
then, before that accusation, which at come 
mon law is called an indictment, can be 
[3D] 
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drawn up ; before any witness can be 
examined, the person’s name, and Jike- 
wise the particular crime with which he is 
charged, must be made known to the 
court, or to some persons belonging to the 
court, and intrusted by the court for that 
purpose; upon this information, the in- 
dictment is formed, and the witnesses are 
examined before the grand jury, in order 
to their finding the Bill: this is the course 
at common law, and this is a method, 
which ought to be followed in ait courts, 
and in all cases relating to the punishinent 
of crimes. This is the very method which 
this House now desires to follow; we only 
want such an information, as may enable 
us to form or draw up an accusation, and 
then we are to examine witnesses, to see if 
there is any ground for the accusation, to 
see if there is any reason for proceeding 
farther in the prosecution. 

With respect to enquiries into crimes or 
misdemeanors, either before this House or 
the other, I do not, my Lords, remember 
to have heard, that there was ever any 
such enquiry set up in either House, un- 
less where the persons were named, and 
the practices partiqularly set forth, by 
those who desired the enquiry; or that 
both were so particularly described, that 
every member might easily and certainly 
judge, who were the persons pointed at, 
and what were the crimes they were to be 
accused of: I have often heard it said that 
comparisons go upon all foyr; but the 
comparison made between the enquiry now 
proposed, and the enquiry lately made, 
relating to the South-Sea Company, is a 
comparison, which is so far from going 
upon all four, that it has not so much as 
one leg to put to the ground. In the South- 
Sea enquiry, the disposal of the estates of 
those who were directors of that Company 
in the year 1720, was a fact aafueulatly 
mentioned, and the fact proposed to be 
enquired into; and as that money was un- 


der the management, and must have been 
dispoaed of. bY those who were afterwards 


directurs 6f that Company, if any frauds 
had beerf committed in the disposal of that 
Inoney, they were the only persons that 
could be guilty, the only persons that 
could be prosecuted, and their names were 
well known; so that, in that case, the 
names of the persons were known, and the 
edad instance, the particular fact to 

enquired into, was mentioned in the 
very resolution of this House; and in that 
ease it happened, that, after we had given 
.the South-Sea Company a great deal of 
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trouble, after we had given several private 
gentlemen a great deal of trouble, we at 
last found we had proceeded to an enquiry 
a little too rashly, and without any solid 
groun which I am convinced, would be 
e event of the enquiry now proposed, if 
we should enter upon it without any far- © 
ther information than we have at present. 
With respeet, my Lords, te what has 
been said about the duty of a coroner, I 
must be of opinion, that if persons of the 
best character should come and inform 
hing that a murder had been committed, 
the bcdy buried, and the murder con- 
cealed, and yet should refuse to give him 
the least hint of the persons supposed to 
be guilty; or the least circumstance, by 
which the coroner could judge of the 
grounds of their suspicion; I say, m 
Lords, that if a coroner should, upon suc 
a general information, order the body to 
be taken up, and give the relations and 
friends of the deceased a great deal of | 
trouble, he would be very much blamed; 
and would have great reason to be 
ashamed of his weakness and credulity, if 
at last it should appear, that the deceased 


chad died a fair and a natural death: nay, 


even though his informers had told him in 
general, that they had heard the deceased 
was certainly murdered by poison, without 
telling him by whom, at what time, vr in 
what manner administered, such a general 
circumstance would no way excuse the 
coroner’s officious enquiry. 

If it were possible, my Lords, to judge 
in the present case, of the truth of facts, 
without knowing the names of the persons 
said to have been concerned in those facts; 
then the latter part of your lordships’ ordcr 
would have been useless, and consequently 
would in so far have been improper; but 
in the case before us, without knowing the 
persons names, said to have been concern~ 
ed in the practices complained of, it 1s 
impossible tbr us, upon our own judgment 
to determine, whether we have any ground 
to presume that those facts were really 
committed, because it is upon the charac- 
ters and circumstances of the persons said 
to be concerned, that our judgment must 
in this case principally depend; and I am 
sare, without a strong presumption of the 
truth of the facts complained of, it would 
be wrong in us to enter into an enquiry: 
this I take to be the true reason, why we 
desired to have the persons names, why 
we agreed to that ordcr as it now stands; 
and therefore I cannot see how any lord 
who was for that order, sh be for our 
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proceeding to an enquiry into this affair, 
. till the order be fully complied with. 
There is ne man, my Lords, can have a 
greater regard for the noble lords petition- 
ers, than I have; no mancan have agreater 
regard for their opinion, as to the veracity 
or the probability of what they relate, than 
I shall have upon this and every other oc- 
casion; but I hope they will excuse me, 
for not allowing my behaviour in this 
House to be directed by their opinion: if 
they have a mind that I should be of their 
opinion, if they have a mind that I should 
believe the facts they relate, as their re- 
lation does not proceed from their own 
knowledge, they must give me the parti- 
cular reasons, they must give me the par- 
ticular circumstances, upon which they 
have founded their opinion, as to the truth 
or Leber of what they relate; then 
and not till then, I shall be able to form 
some opinion of my own; and till I can 
form an opinion of my own, till I can 
convince myself, that there is at least a 
high probability that some illegal practices 
were made use of at the late election of 
peers for Scotland, I cannot agree to our 
entering upon an inquiry into that affair. 
. I hope, my Lords, I have as great a re- 
gard for the honour of this House, as an 
ord can have; but for this very reason, 
cannot yet agree to any enquiry into this 
affair : i think it inconsistent with the ho- 
nour and dignity of this House, to enter 
rashly into any measure; I think it incon- 
sistent with that regard we ought to have 
for the ease and tranquillity of the subject 
to enter into a solemn enquiry into sup- 
crimes, without very sufficient 
grounds to suspect, that some such were 
really committed; for by all such enqui- 
ries, some particular men must be put to 
great trouble and expence; and by raising 
a general ferment, the tranquillity of the 
whole nation will be disturbed. I like 
wise hope, my Lords, I have as great a 
veneration for the independency of par- 
liament as any man; but as we ought to 
be independent of the crown, or the mi- 
nisters, s0 we ought not to depend upon 
the opinion of any number of subjects, nor 
ought we to depend upon vulgar rumours 
or general clamours. I do not know, that 
there is in the present case, any general 
clamour for an inquiry, at least I have 
never heard of any such; but if there 
were, we are not for that reason to pro- 
ceed to an enquiry: no, my Lords, we 
ought coolly to examine the grounds, the 
foundations of that clamour, and if we find 
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it has been artfully raised, without any 
solid foundation, we ought to despise it; 
for if neglectedand contemned, it will sink, 
it will evanish of course. I beg pardon, 
for taking up so much of your Sordshiee 
time, about what I really think is not the 
question before us at present; but I have 
so great a regard for the honour of this 
House, that I thought ‘myself obliged to 
say something by way of reply, in vindf- 
cation of an order of this Howe. 80 80- 
een agreed to; and therefore I hope 
your lordships will excuse me. 

The question was then put fora resolu- 
tion, according to the motion above-men- 
tioned, which was agreed to upon a divi- 
sion, by 90to 47. This motion was made 
by the earl of Cholmondeley, and was 
supported by the duke of Newcastle and 
lord Hervey; and it was opposed by the 
lord Bathurst, the earl of Chesterfield, the 
lord Gower, the earl of Abingdon, and the 
earl of Strafford. 


Protest against the said Resolution.] 
Against this Resolution, the following 
Protest was entered upon the Journals, viz. 


«< Dissentient—Somerset, Tadcaster, 
Maynard. | 


1. “ Because it was agreed in the de- 
bate, conformable to the rules of reason, 
that no impossibility was required from the 
lords petitioners; and though we allow 
that they have not literally complied with 
the order, yet we think the assertion in 
their answer, that it is impossible for them 
to inform the House who are the persons, 
that in the course of the examination, and 
from the testimony of future evidences, 
may appear to have been concerned, was 
sufficient to satisfy the House, that they 
have not wilfully disobeyed the order. 

‘‘ And from the nature of things, we 
conceive it impracticable for the lords pe- 
titioners, to name all the persons, who may 
be concerned in those illegal proceedings, 
for although the offers of places, pensions, 
and other gratuitics, must be presumed 
to come from persons in power, yet such 
offers may reasonably be supposed to be 
conveyed! by under-agents; and we must 
also observe, that if those under-agents 
should be publicly named before examina- 
tion, they may either be prevailed upon to 
abscond, or to take the whole upon them- 
selves to screen offenders of higher rank. 

‘“*We must farther declare, it is our opi- 
nion, that such corrupt and dark designs 
as are specified in the answer, may have 
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becn carried on with that secrecy and 
dexterity, that although a moral certainty 
may appear, of their having been exe- 
cutcd, the persons concerned in the exe- 
cution may never be discovered; yet this 
goad effect might have arisen from the en- 
SE that the legislature would have 
ound means to prevent such pernicious 
practices for the future; and even in that 
cise, the Lords Petitioners, by bringing 
this affair before the House, would have 
done a real service to the Peerage of 
Scotland, to this high Court of Judica- 
ture, andto the whole united kingdom. 

2. “ Because we can no ways conceive, 
that the going oi upon this examination, 
without having the names of the persons 
produced, could be attended with any pos- 
sible injustice to, or hardship upon, those 
who might afterwards be named by the 
evidence; on the contrary we are per- 
suaded, that such persons would have an 
advantage, which could not happen in any 
other course of proceeding; the whole 
matter of the accusation would lie open to 
them, the witnesses against them would 
be known, who could not afterwards be 
suffered to vary from their testimony, and 
the House would in justice allow such per- 
sons a full time to answer the accusation, 
‘and to bring up witnesses (if necessary ) to 
pore their innocence. Neither is this 

ooked upon as an accusation at present ; 
for (as it was justly visa there are no 
accusers, nor persons accused ; but we ap- 
prehend it to bethe most proper subject 
for a parliamentary enquiry, that can pos- 
sibly be brought before this House. 

3. ** However it may be necessary in 
the course of other proceedings, whether 
upon impeachments or appcals brought be- 
fore this House, that all the persons con- 
cerned should be named, we can by no 
means think it necessary upon an epqu'rv, 
no final sentence being then to be given; 
and those rules which are consistent with 
justice in the former cases, must, in our 
Opinion, tend to obstruct all justice in the 
latter. We cannot conceive that an inno- 
cent person, who should happen to be 
named in the course of such an examina- 
tion, can possibly be deprived of the means 
of making his innocence appear: but we 
can well foresee, that guilty persons (and 
those probabty of the hizhest rank) may 
escape by suchamethod; which, imposing 
an impossibility on the imformants, must, 
as we apprehend, tend to defeat all parlia- 
mentary enquiries, and therefore could not 
be, in our opinion, within the intention of 
the order, 
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4. ‘ Because the matter specified in the 
answer are of such a nature, as seem only 
‘aaa to be examined in this House; and 

ad the Lords’ Petitioners sought a remedy 
any where else, they se have been 
justly censured: We apprehend therefore, 
that the pinning them down to the precise 
words of the order may be attended with 
this fatal consequence, that all parliamen- 
ae enquiries may be rendered much more 
difficult hereafter; which may probably 
give such encouragement to corrupt minis- 
ters, that they may be prompted to make 
the most dangerous attempts upon the con- 
stitution, and hope to come off with impu- 
nity: such apprehensions naturally suggest 
the melancholy reflections, that our poste- 
rity may see the time when some of those 
lords, who sit upon a more precarious foot 
than the rest of the House, having through 
motives of virtue and honour, opposed the 
evil designs of some future minister, for 
that, and that alone, may be excluded at 
an ensuing election; and though the whole 
world may be sensible of the cause of their 
exclusion, no remedy may be found, but 
their case may become a subject of na- 
tional concern, indignation and _ resent- 
ment.—/( Signed.) Scarsdale, Bruce, Bol- 
ton, Warrington, Bedford, Suffolk, 
Shaftsbury, Chesterfield, Craven, Co- 
ventry, Foley, Strafford, Abingdon, 
Boyle, Thanet, Berkshire, Aylesford, 
Gower, Huntingdon, Masham, Gra- 
hame, Litchfield, Beaufort, Denbigh, 
Cobham, Bridgewater, Anglesea, Ba- 
thurst, Haversham, Northampton, 
Macclesfield.” 


Debate on a Motion for dismissing the 
said Petition.] Immediately after this Re- 
solution was agreed to, a motion was made 
‘‘ To order, that the said Petition be dis- 
missed.” The Argument for the Motion 
was in substance as follows; viz. 

- My Lords; When the Petition now be- 
fore us was first presented, I was of opt- 
nion that it was conceived in such general 
and obscure terms, as not to deserve, on 
its own account, the least countenance or 
consideration from this House; and I am 
persuaded it was not on account of any 
matter contained in the Petition, that your 
lordships did not reject it immediately 
upon its being presented. The regard you 
have been pleased to shew to It, was cer- 
tainly on account of the noble Peers who 
sign it, and in this I heartily concurred, be- 
cause for all of them I have the greatest 
esteem: For this reason your lordshipe 
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were pleased to indulge them with an op- 
portunity to explain themselves, and to 
clear up that obscurity in which their 
Petition was involved. This indulgence 
they have made use of, and in obedience 
to your lordships’ order, they have endea- 
voured to explain themselves; but that 
explanation is, in m opinion, as general, 
and as obscure asthe Petition whichis there- 
by intended to be explained: Nay, in my 
opinion, the Petition, and the explanation, 
or answer to your lordships’ last order, 
seem to bea little inconsistent; for in the 
Petition they complain of undue practices, 
and say, that they were ready to lay be- 
’ fore us instances and proofs of those un- 
due practices; yet when we desire them 
to give us sume of the instances of those 

ractices, and gave them all the time they 
could desire for that purpose, they give us 
no instance of any undue or illegal prac- 
tices, they give us only some general sur- 
mises, and tell us they cannot be more 
particular without stating themselves as 
accusers or witnesses: so that their com- 
plaint is now as obscure as it was at first, 
and there is now less reason to believe that 
there ever were any such practices as they 
complain of. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity of the 
petition, notwithstanding the inability of the 
petitioners to give us any instances of the 
illegal practices they complain of, yet, my 
Lords, the practices so obscurely hinted at, 
seem to me to be of such a dangerous na- 
ture, and to affect the honour of this 
House in such a tender point, that I should 
readily agree to the inquiring into then, if, 
from the very nature of the thing, there 
did not appear to me sufficient ground to 
believe that no such practices were ever 
made use of. For if it could be presumed 
that any such undue methods or illegal 

ractices were made use of at the last 

lection, that presumption must arise from 
the characters and circumstances of the 
persons chosen, compared with the charac- 
ters and circumstances of the unsuccess- 
ful candidates: If the sixteen noble lords 
chosen to represent the peerage of Scot- 
land, or any of them, were persons of a 
bad character, persons of inferior families 
or fortunes, or persons of no merit, it 
might then be supposed, that some undue 
methods had been made use of, to get such 
persons returned as the representatives of 
the Peerage of Scotland in this House: 
but this is not the case at present; the 
noble peers who were chosen, and who, in 
consequence of that choice, have now 
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seats in this House, are noblemen of as 
great families, and of as large properties as 
any in Scotland; and as to their personal 
characters and merit, there are none of 
them that have ever been in the least sus- 
pected of any disaffection to his Majesty’s 
government or family, and the qualifica- 
tions and merit of every one of them are so 
well known, that it is needless for me to 
enlarge upon them; nay, I will avoid 
it because they are present; for I very well 
know, that even the most just and the 
most elegant encomiums are offensive to 
the ears of persons of real merit, and that 
the more merit they have, the more offen- 
sive always will that praise be which is 
uttered in their presence. 

Thus, my lords, as no presumption of 
any illegal practices having been com-. 
mitted, can be drawn from the nature of 
the case before us, and as the petitioners, 
notwithstanding the indulgence granted 
them, have not been able to give us any 
instance of such practices, nor even any. - 
surmises, but such as are so general, that 
they cannot give the least foundation for 
any accusation, much less can they give a 
foundation for your lordships to bring the 
character of any person in question; there- 
fore I must conclude that no such prac- 
tices were committed, and the necessary 
consequence of this must be, to dismiss 
the petition. 

But farther, my lords, the petitioners do 
not even seem willing to comply with your 
lordships order; for though they could not, 
perhaps, have rnentioned all the persons, 
that might, from the examination of wit- 
nesses, have appeared guilty of the practices 
they complain of, thi surely, if any such 
practices were made use off some persons 
must be suspected at least, to have been 
guilty of them, and the petitioners must 
have heard who they were that were sus- 
pected to have been guilty; the names of 
those persons the petitioners might, and 
certainly would have given us, if they had 
intended to have complied with your lord- 
ships’ order; and their not doing so, I 
must look on as a contempt of, or at least, 
an unwillingness to comply with your lord-' 
ships’ order the; natural consequence of 
which must im all cases be, to dismiss the pe- 
tition of those who shew any such contempt 
or unwillingness. This the petitioners 
were sensible of, and therefore they, in 
the answer now before us, endeavour to 
excuse themselves, by saying, that they 
never intended to state themselves as ac- 
cuserg of any person whatever: upor 
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which J must observe that if they do not 
intend to state themselves as accusers, 
I do not how 
as judges; for we cannot certainly act the 
part both of accusers and judges; nor 
ought we, I think, in any affair, to act the 
part of grand jury and judge, which would 
really be the case in the present affair, if 
we should first examine witnesses towards 
finding out whoare the persons guilty, and 
then sit as judges to try, and pass sentence 
upon the persons, against whom any sus- 
picion of guilt shall, At such enquiry, be 
made appear. From all which, my Lords, 
I must think, that we neither can nor 
ought to proceed farther upon the peti- 
tion before us; and unless your lordships 
have a mind to submit to have the orders 
of this House contemned, or at least ex- 
plained in such a manner as petitioners 
shall think fit, I am sure you ought to dis- 
miss it: therefore 1 must move your lord- 
ships to order, ‘Chat the petition be dis- 
missed. 7 


To this it was answered in substance as 
follows: 


My Lords; Against the motions for- 
merly made in the aflair before us, I spoke 
with surprise, but against that now made, I 

eak with concern: the present motion 
ee not indeed surprise me, for it is what I 
expected, and what I easily perceived was in- 
tended by the motions already made: and as 
as they were agreed to by this House, ] am 
now obliged to think they were right: but 
the affair in hand, the petition now before 
us, is a matter of so great consequence 
to the honour and dignity of this House, 
to the very being of our constitution, that 
it is with the deepest concern, it is with the 
deepest sorrow, I hear a motion made in 
this House for dismissing such a petition; 
and that upon no other foundation, but 
because the pétitioners have complied with 
an order of this House in a particular, in 
which they have, I think, very evidently 
shewn it was impossible for them to com- 
ply: and my sorrow is still heightened by 
what I have observed in the debate; for 
every lord who has spoke upon one side in 
this atluir, has made use of arguments to 
shew that it is improper or unnecessary, 
for this House to enter into any enqui 
about the illegal practices com tained of’ 
so that if the motion now made be com- 
pus’ with, it is the last time I expect to 

ear any more of the affair now before us 
in this House; and therefore I hope your 
lordships will excuse me, if I repeat and 
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endeavour to enforce some of the argue 
ments made use of for shewing the neces- 
sity, as well as regularity, of making a 
strict enquiry into this affair, and toanswer 
some of the objections started upon this 
occasion. 

By the arguments made use of upon this 
occasion, it really seems to be the opinion 
ot some lords, that this House ought never 
to enquire into any illegal practices, if by 
such enquiry animpeachment, or any other 
parliamentary proceeding, may become 
necessary for the punishment of private 
men, because we are not, it is said, to state 
ourselves both as accusers and judges, we 
are not to act the part both of grand jury 
and judge: But .this argument, as it has 
no foundation either in law or the custom 
of parliament, will never, I hope, prevail. 
It is well known, my Lords, that by an en- 
quiry, we neither state ourselves as ac 
cusers, or judges ; we neither act the part 
of grand jury or judge; we act no part, 
but that of the guardians of the lives, the 
liberties, and the rights of our fellow sub- 
jects; and this part I hope this House will 
never refuse to act upon any occasion. If, 
upon any such enquiry, a prosecution be- 
comes necessary, the custom has always * 
been for some lord to stand up in his place, 
and impeach in form those who are sus- 
pected to be the guilty criminals, or other- 
wise we desire a conference with the other 
House, and at that conference we commu- 
nicate to them what discoveries we have 
madeby our enquiry; whereupon the other 
House becomes the accuser, they act the 
part of the grand jury, and then we assume 
the character of judges. This is the me 
thod of proceeding in parliament ; and this 
sreliod Nasbecd 8o often practised, and 1s 60 
well known, that I am surprised to hear 
any such argument made use of, against 
an enquiry into the illegal practices now 
complained of. 

As we may enquire into any sort of ille- 
gal practices, without stating ourselves a5 
accusers or judges, so an enquiry may, IP 
this House, as well as in the other, pro 
ceed from, or be founded upon common 
fame, upon the motion of any member 
when seconded, or upon the petition of the 
sufferer by such practices. 1 shall gran 
my lords, that we are not to depend OD; 
or to be directed by vulgar rumours oF £& 
neral clamours ; because illegal practices 
are generally reported and loudly exclaim 
ed agai nclude that 

against, we are not to conc “1 say 
they are certainly true; but I will says 


my lorde, that a general clamour is not 


~ 
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ard a foundation for an enquiry, but such 
a foundation as we are obliged, both in 
honour and duty, to lay hold on; and in 
that enquiry we ought first to examine 
strictly into the truth of the practices com- 
plained of, and punish severely the offend- 
ers, if the general report be found to be 
true; but if we find it to be entirely 
groundless, we ought then to enquire into 
the authors of it, in order to punish those 
who disturb the nation by such artful and 
groundless reports. General clamoursought 
never to be contemned, the people ought 
to be satisfied ; itis one of the chief ends 
of our meeting in this House, and in such 
cases there is no way of satisfying the 
people, but by a strict enquiry, and a se- 
vere punishment upon the guilty; for 
guilty oe there must necessarily be, 
upon ail such occasions, either of one side 
or the other. 
That enquiries have been set up in this 
House upon a bare motion, is not to be 
controverted, because the enquiry already 
mentioned, in relation to the South Sea 
Company, had no foundation but a bare 
motion, which was indeed supported by a 
general clamour of unfair practices, but 
was without any particular suggestion of 
fraud: and by that: enquiry, my lords, 
some very odd practices did appear; but 
the enquiry’s ending as it did, was very far 
from proceeding from our having gone 
rashly into it, but from our not going so 
far as we ought to have gone; for we 
found the affair we had resolved to enquire 
mto, so blended with the other affairs of 
that company, that there was no getting 
to the bottom of it, without a general 
search into all the affairs of that company 
from the year 1720 » this general search, 
your nope must remember, was pro- 
posed, and if it had been agreed to, I am 
convinced that enquiry would not have 
ended so smoothly as it did. But that 
there was any thing more particular, either 
with respect to the thing to be enquired 
into, or the persons who might suffer by it 
in that enquiry, than in what is now pro- 
, I am surprised to hear; for_as to 
the thing to be enquired into, it is very 
certain, that there was not one instance of 
fraud, or of any thing, so much as mention- 
ed: the onlything proposed to be enquired 
into, was the disposal of 2 sum of money’; 
and if the proposition now made had been 
only to enquire into the late election of 
for Scotland, without mentioning any 
egal practices, it would have been in 
this respect no more general than that en- 
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quiry ; but as it stands at present, it is 
certainly much more particular. 

Then as to the persons, it is very cer- 
tain, no man was in that case particularly 


‘named or particularly described; there 


were many others, who might have been 
concerned in the facts beside the directors* 
some of their superiors, some of those who 
direct the directors; one of the directors of 
the nation might perhaps have been found to 
have beenconcerned: and ifany frauds had 
been discovered, it would very probably have 
been found, that some inferior persons, 
some of the servants of that company, had 
been likewise concerned; for directors 
seldom act without tools; and it would 
have as probably been found, that some of 
the directors were entirely innocent, un- 
less this House had resolved to make ano- 
ther precedent of doing justice by the 
lump, which I hope we shall never again 
have any occasion for ; so that there is not 
the least pretence to say, that the persons, 
whomight appear to be guilty, were in that 
case any ways more ey known than 
they are in the present : on the contrary, 
the persons guilty in the present ease, if 
there are any, are much more particularly 

ointed at : Th the present case, there could 

e no inferior persons concerned, they 
must be persons of some rank in the 
world; some of them must be persans who 
have a great deal more of his Majesty’s 
ear than they deserve, and mich more 
than this House ought to permit them to 
enjoy: it cannot be supposed that such 
mean persons, or such a number of per- 
sons were concerned in the illegal prac- 
tices now complained of, as must have 


‘been supposed to have been concerned in 


the management and direction of the South 
Sea Company’s affairs ; and therefore it 
must be granted that the persons who may 
by an enquiry, be found to be guilty, are 
much more particularly pointed to in the 
present case, than they were in the other. 
That parliamentary enquiries have been 
often founded on a Petition from the per- 
sons injured, will not, I am sure, be con- 
troverted. The enquiry into the South- 
Sea Company’s affairs, after the famous 
year, 1720;* the late enquiries into the af- 
fairs of the Charitable Corporation,+ and 
the York-Buildings Company, are somany 
recent testimonies. of this custom: but, 
my Lords, was it ever before desired or | 
insisted on, that the petitioners should give 


* Sce Vol. 7, p. 783. 
' + See Vol, 8, p. 1077. 
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particular instances of the frauds or illegal 
ractices they complained of? Was it ever 
insisted on, that they should give the 
names of the particular persons they sup- 
posed to be guilty? No, my Lords, it never 
was; and shall the pepe in the pre- 
sent case, because they are men of as high 
quality, and as much injured as any that 
ever presented a petition to parliament; 
because the injury they complain of, is of 
as high and as dangerous a nature, as any 
that was ever complained of to pariiament; 
and because the practices they complain 
of, are as generally believed, and as much 
exclaimed against as ever any practices 
were in this or any other nation; shall 
they, I say, for these reasons be obliged 
to do more than was ever desired of any 
petitioners? Shall their Petition be re- 
jected, unless they will subject themselves 
to the trouble, the expence and the dan- 
ger, of becoming the actual accusers of 
those they suspect to be guilty ? 
' What is at present meant by our own 
judgment, or our own opinion, I cannot 
comprehend ; I hope every one of your 
lordships will vote in this affair as you do in 
every other, according to your own judg- 
ment, and not according to the judg- 
ment or direction of any other person, 
either without doors or within. What 
some lords may suppose to be necessary, 
towards forming a judgment of their own 
in the present case, I do not know; but I 
am very sure that in private life, if a gen- 
tleman should relate a fact, and say he had 
it from such authority as he could depend 
on, it would not be consistent with common 
decency to tell him, I can give no credit 
to what you relate; nay, I will not so 
much as be at the pains to enquire into the 
truth of it, unless you give me your autho- 
rity. Consider, my Lords,, what are the 
authorities to be given in the present case, 
and the only authorities that can be given. 
The noble fords, the petitioners, have told 
us, that they have certain information of 
undue and illegal practices made use of, 
towards engaging peers to vote for a list 
at the last election: the only authority 
they can give for this allegation, is the 
personswho told them so; and those are the 
very persons they desire to have examined 
at yourlordships’ bar: surely your lordships 
would not have them to give you that au- 
thority at present, you would not have 
them now to give you the names of their 
informers; that would indeed be a dis- 
covery of evidence, the most open that 
was ever made, and more open than 
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was ever desired from any plaintiff in this 
world: this therefore is not surely what 
the noble lords would have towards as- 
sisting them to form a judgment of their 
own in the present case; and yet if this be 
not what they want, I really cannot com- 
prehend what they would have. 

In all cases, my Lords, where a parlia- 
mentary enquiry has been petitioned for, 
the members never had, nor ever desired 
any thing towards forming a judgment, 
whether the enquiry was necessary or no, 
but only the character and crecit of the 

etitioners, and the nature of the case, as 
it was represented in the petition. In the 
present case, the character and credit of 
the petitioners, areas much to be depended 
on, as the character and credit of any that , 
ever were petitioners in either Llouse of 
Parliament; and what they relate is ren- 
dered still more probable, by the very na- 
ture of the thing, and by the experience 
of past elections, ever since the union. If 
have a great regard for the sixteen noble 
lords, who now represent the peerage of 
Scotland ia this House; I know they are 
noblemen of great worth, and of as great 
families and properties as any in Scotland; 
but this is not the case in question ; and if 
we look back upon all former elections 
in Scotland, we must think it very strange 
that the sixteen peers chosen, have al- 
ways been of ministerial complexion, al- 
most without exception; and if the com- 
plexion of any of them altered, during the 
continuance of the parliament, we have 
always found them left out at the next elec- 
tion; nay, upon all changes of ministers, 
we have found the election of peers in 
Scotland take a new and a general turn: 
this could not, in my opinion, have hap- 
pened without something of a very extra- 
ordinary ministerial influence on that 
election; and this extraordinary influence 
cannot be obtained, without some undue 
methods and illegal practices: nay, it is 
natural to suppose, that if he is not a man 
of more virtue than ministers usually have; 
a minister will always make use of the 
power and the favours of the crown, which 
are at his disposal, to get such a set of peers 
returned from Scotland as he shall ap- 
prove of; so that from the nature of the 
thing, as well as from past experience, we 
have all the reason in the world to believe 
there have been some illegal practices 
made use of at the last election; and, as 
the honour of this House, as well as the 
preservation of the constitution, is deeply 
concerned in preventing such practices, 
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as such practices cannot be prevented by 
our ordinary courts of law, an enquiry into 
this affair is now, I think, become abso- 
lutely necessary. 
As I have been surprized at many things 
I have heard in the course of our debates 
on this affair, so, my Lords, I am not a little 
surprised at hearing it still insisted on, that 
the petitioners have given us no instances 
of any illegal practices, nor any informa- 
tion but what we knew before. Could any 
of your lordships, could any man breath- 
ing, suppose, that men would have been so 
audacious as to make use of his Majesty’s 
mame to over-awe the election of the six- 
teen peers for Scotland? or that they 
would have dared to say, that his Majesty 
ever intermeddied in elections, or approved 
of one list, or of one candidate more than 
another? Is not this an mstance of the 
most dangerous and the most criminal na- 
ture? threats of private malice or revenge 
might have been used, and even the making 
of such would have been a high misde- 
meanor; but in matters of election, to 
threaten royal resentment, is, in my opi- 
nion, high treason. Such a practice I 
cannot but speak of with awe, because of 
the great name that was used ; but it is a 
tice I will speak of with imdignation, 
hecaube of the great name that was 
thereby abused: to make use of the 
King’s name for supporting or recom- 
mending a list made up by ministers, was 
amost abominable and a most treason- 
able practice: his Majesty’s name ought 
never to be mentioned in any thing, but 
what is as pure and as incorrupted as the 
gold on which his image is stampt ; and to 
mix any brass, or any ministerial metal, 
with what bears the sacred name of Ma- 
jesty, is certainly a most heinous crime: it 
is the most treasonable sort of false coin- 
ing: the honour and dignity of this House 
call upon us for an enquiry; the preser- 
vation of the constitution, and the general 
voice of the people, call upon us for an 
enquiry; the whele peerage of Scotland, 
which has been so much injured, calls upon 
us for an enquiry: and this instance shews 


us, that, if we have adue respect for the | 


honour and safety of the king, which all 
our lordships certainly have, we must 
ammediately enter upca an enquiry. 

Hf any undue influence was made use of 
upon an election, It was very natural, my 
Lords, to suppose tht it chiefly consisted 
in bribery ; but could any man suppose, 
that the offices and employments under 
the crown, or the munificence of the 

{ VOL. [X.] 
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crown, which ought only to be the re- 
ward of virtue and public service, would 
have been made use of to corrupt voters 
at an election for Parliament? Or thet 
the money, the estate of the crown, that 
which ought to be applied only to the su 
port of the honour and dignity of the 
royal family, would have been converted 
to the destruction of the constitution ? 
This is not only bribery, but the most 
treasonable, the most terrible sort of bri- 
bery. Inthis respect then, the petitioners 
have told us what we did not know, what 
none of us could suppose ; and of this they 
have given us instances in as icular a 
manner as It was possible, without a dis- 
covery of evidence, or stating themselves 
as accusers of particular persons, neither 
of which was ever desired of those who 
petitioned for a gebecepccet ha i 

The grievance now complained of, my 
Lords, is far from being new or unex- 
pected ; even at the time of the Union it 
was apprehended, that the election of the 
sixteen peers for Scotland, would always 
be under the direction of the ministers for 
the time being : what has since happened 
has sufficiently shewn, that those appre- 
hensions were not without foundation; and 
if this petition should be rejected, it may 
be expected, that the election of the six- 
teen peers for Scotland, will soon come to 
be like the election of our bishops ; a 
Congé d’Elire will issue, and will as punc- 
tually be complied with, in the one case as 
in the other. But the condition of the 
peers for Scotland, will be much worse 
than that of the reverend bench ; for the 
reverend lords the prelates, have their 
seats in this House for life, even the king - 
cannot take that honour‘ from thems 
whereas the peers for Scotland must al- 
ways depend upon the ministers, for the 
continuance of their seats in this House, 
and will be stript of that hdnour as soon as 
the Parliament is dissolved, if they ever 
retuse to vote according to ministerial 
direction. 

A parliamentary enquiry does not seem 
to me, my Lerds, to be attended with any 
such grievous consequences as has been 
represented. It may, it is true, put some 
private gentlemen to some trouble and 
expence; but as the safety of their coun- 
try is, Insuch enguiries, generally very 
much concerned, I am sure it is in this, 
therefore, that trouble and expence ought 
not, 1 am_ persuaded it will not be ree 
garded : and as to the putting the nation 
in a ferment, lam sure in the present 
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case, Our going upon an enquiry will put 
the nation-into no ferment; but our re- 
fusing to make any enquiry, will certainly 
put the whole nation, and particularly 
Scotland, into a very great ferment. We 
vught to consider, my Lords, the danger 
the whole nation was exposed to, by a 
most unjust rebellion raised in that coun- 
try against his late Majesty ; but if the 
Peerage of that country should find them- 
selves oppressed by a minister, and should 
find that no justice should be expected 
_ from this House, it may raise another 
rebellion, or rather an insurrection, in 
that country; and as they would then 
have truth and justice of their side, it would 
naturally procure them the hearts of all the 
people of England, and, I am afraid, most 
of their hands. 

If the petition now before us, my Lords, 
were a petition that regarded only the 
‘rights or privileges of the petitioners, their 
not having complied with your lordships’ 
order, in Fe most full and ample manner, 
might perhaps be a reason for your dis- 
missing the petition ; but as it regards the 
honour and dignity of this House, as much 
as it does the rights and privileges of the 
petitioners, your lordships ought not, you 
cannot, I think, in honour dismiss the pe- 
tition, on account of their not having 
complied fully and exactly with your 
order : onthe contrary, you ought, in my 
opinion, to retain it, that it may serve as 

e ground-work of an enquiry ; and 
though you cannot now have from the pe- 
titioners all the information you desire, 
you ought, in the carrying on of that en- 
quiry, to take all the information and as- 
sistance they can and are willing to give 
yous with respect to the witnesses it may 

€ proper to examine upon that enquiry. 
If, by this method, any illegal practices 
should be discovered ; if, by their assist- 
ance, any great criminals should be brought 
to condign punishment, and thereby the 
honour and dignity of this House vindi- 
cated, and the independency of Parliament 
. secured, they will highly deserve, not only 
your lordships’ excuse, for their non-com- 
ee with your last order, but your 
ordships’ thanks for the service they have 
done to their country; and therefore I 
hope the noble lord will wave his motion, 
and let us proceed to the appointing a 
day to enquire into the diegal practices 
complained of, by the whole nation in 
general, as well as by the petitioners in 
particular. 

The Reply was as follows : 
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According to the method-we have late} 
fallen into, 1 am afraid, my Lords, we shall 
never be able to come to the end of any 
debate. If upon every new motion in 
any atlair, Lords shall take the liberty to 
enter into former debates, to resume all the 
arguments thcy have, upon former mo- 
tions, made use of, and find fault with 
those orders and resolutions, which have 
been not only agreed ta, but agreed to b 
a great pcaian | of this House, this wi 
naturally provoke other lords to justify 
what they had before given their consent 
to; this may probably occasion a reply; 
and at this rate, we shall have the whole 
business of the session, perhaps, brought 
in and repeated in every new debate: I 
hope every one of your lordships will con 
sider, what an endless, intricate labyrinth 
this may involve us in, and will therefore 
keep a little more close to the question in 
hand. : 

My Lords, inthe present affair your lord- 
ships made an order, that the petitioners 
should lay before this House, in writing, 
instances of those undue methods and 
illegal practices upon which they intended 
to proceed, and the names of the persons 
they suspected to have been guilty of such 
andue methods and illegal practices ; and 


for this Sl ch your lordships gave them 


such a sufficient time, that even they 
themselves have not found fault with it: 
this order they have not complied with, 
your lordships have-already, by a great 
majority, resolved, that they have not 
complied with it ; and is not the dismiss- 
ing of their petition, a natural consequence 
of that disobedience in them, and of this 
resolution which your lordships have al- 
ready agreed to? I shall not, my Lords, 
enter into a vindication of that order, or of 
that resolution, because I should thereb 
fall into that error, which I find fault with 
in others: but allow me to say, my Lords, 
that the petitioners might have told us 
who it was, or at least, who they sus- 
pected it was, that made use of the king’s 
name for inducing any Jord in Scotland to 
vote fora list ; and they might have told 
us, who it was that promised or gave 
money, or other reward, for voting for a 
list, without telling us the names of the 
persons with whom such arguments were 
made use of; and this, Iam persuaded, 
he lordships were fully convinced of, 
efore you agreed to that resolution you 
have just now come to. 

As the dismissing of the Petition is 
therefore a natural consequence of the 
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resolution your lordships have agreed to, 
{ cannot seve, my Lords, why it should 
give any Lord in this House so great a 
concern; fer though the practices com- 
plained of, are such as certainly do affect 
the honour and dignity of this House, and 
the independency of parliament, if there 
are any good grounds to suspect that such 
ractices were actually made use of, your 
Londahing may, notwithstandmg your dis- 
missing the Petition now before you, fall 
upon many ways of enquiring into those 
practices: I believe, I could myself pro- 
pose a very proper method, for your lord- 
ships to enter upon such an enquiry, if I 
thought there was a necessity for any 
such. The consequence theretore of the 
practices complained of, or the necessity 
that there may be for enquiring into those 
practices, can be no argument against 
our dismissing the Petition, now before 
us; and in order to act consistently with 
the orders and resolutions we have already 
agreed to, we cannot, in my opinion, 
avoid dismissing it, for which reason I 
shall agree to the motion the noble lord 
has been pleased to make. ; 
. When the question was just going to be 
put, 
The Earl of Strafford stood up, and 
spoke to this effect: 


_ My Lords; The motion now before us, 
is so far from being a natural consequence 
of the resolution agreed to, that it is 
directly contrary to the usual method of 
proceeding in this House, and in all the 
courts of justice in the world. In the 
Whole course of this affair, your lordships 
ave hitherto gone very much into the 
Methods of Westminster-hall, and there- 
fore I hope-you will follow them through- 
out the whole of the affair now before you. 
In all the courts below, the first order 
they make in any case, is seldom or ever 
absolute and peremptory: if their first 
order is not complie with, they generall 
. Ike a second, sometimes a third, which 
'8 Called a peremptory order; but even 
with respect to the most peremptory order, 
" ™ the party who is to comply with it, 
should make some sort of compliance, but 
¥ mistake should not comply with it so 
y a8 he ought to do, surely the court 
would give him an indulgence, and would 
*ssign him a new day for rectifying that 
Mistake, especially if he should shew to the 
vourt a plausible reason why it was not in 


a“ ower to Lanky fully with their order. | 


his, my Lords, is the method of pro- 


ceeding in all the courts below, and this 
is the constant method of proceeding in 
this House. 1 remember when this affair 
came first before us, some noble lords 
were mighty fond of making it a cause; 
and if we look upon it as a cause, the 
motion now before us is very far from 
being a natural consequence of the reso- 
jution agreed to. Do not we, my Lords, 
in all appeals, make an order for the re- 
spondent to put in his answer against sugh 
a day? But the order is never absolute 
and peremptory ; if the respondent fails to 
comply with it, your lordships never pro- 
ceed to hear the cause ex parte; you 
always make a new order for the respon- 
dent to put in his answer against such 
another day, which in that case is called a 
peremptory day; therefore if your lord- 
ships are not satisfied with the answer al- 
ready given in by the petitioners, I hope 
the noble lord will wave the motion he has 
made, and agree to that I now make you, 
which is, To adjourn the consideration of 
this Petition to this day seven-night, and 
to order that the petitioners may, against 
that day, put in a further answer to your 
lordships’ last order. 


Lhe Petition rejected.} But the former 


.motion being insisted on, the question 


was put upon it, which on a division was 
agreed to, by 99 to 52, proxies included. 

After which the Petition was, by the 
forms of proceeding in that House, of 
course rejected. . 

Protest oe Upon the motion’s 
being agreed to, for dismissing the Peti- 
tion, the following Protest was entered 
uon the Journals of the House, viz. 


‘¢ Dissentient.— Somerset, Tadcaster, 
Maynard. 


1. * Because, though the lords petitio- 
tioners have not literally complied with 
the order, according to the sense of the 
House, yet they have laid before us facts, 
that are of so criminal a nature in them- 
selves, and so dangerous in their conse- 
quence to tlie nation in general, and to 
this House in particular, that we think a 
due regard to the safety of the one, and 
the honour of the other, required the 
strictest examination. 

2. * For when we consider the first 
instance in the Answer of the lords peti- 
tioners, viz. ‘* That the list of sixteen 
‘peers for Scotland had been framed by 
‘ persons in high trust under the crown, 
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¢ Jong previous to the election itself, and 
* that this list was shewn to peers as a list 
‘ apetouee of by the crown, and was called 
‘the King’s list:? We are filled with in- 
dignation, to see that great name inde- 
cently blended with the humour of minis- 
ters, and profaned and prostituted to the 
worst purposes; purposcs that must ne- 
cessarily tend to the subversion of our 
constitution, which we know it is his Ma- 
jegty’s glory and desire to preserve. Such 
a criminal attempt to screen, or facilitate 
# ministerial nomination, by the interposi- 
tion (equally false and illegal) of his Ma- 
jesty’s name, calls, in our opinion, not 
only for the strictest enquiry, and the se- 
verest punishment upon the authors of the 
fact, if it be proved, or the asserters of it, 
if it be not; but is, in our opinion, no 
way to be dropt unexamined and unen- 
quired into; such a precedent may, in fu- 
ture times, encourage the worst of minis- 
ters to load with his guilt the best of 
princes ; the borrowed name of his sove- 
reign may at once become his weapon and 
his shield, and the constitution owe its 
danger, and he his defence, to the abuse 
of his prince’s name, after a long abuse of 
his power, . 

3. “ Because the following instances, 
viz. * That endeavours were used to en- 
* gage peers to vote for this list, by promise 
“ of pension and offices, civil and military, 
* to themselves and near relations, and by 
“actual promise and offers of sums of 
* money. 

‘ That sums of money were actually 
* given to or for the use of some peers, to 
s engage them to concur in voting for this 
* list. | 

‘ That annual pensions were promised 
$ to be paid to peers, if they concurred in 
4 the voting for this list ; some of them to 
* be on aregular establishment, and others 
‘to be paid without any ‘establishment 
4 at all. 

‘ That, about the time of this election, 
“numbers of pensions, offices (of which 
“several were: nominal) and releases of 
* debts owing to the crown, were granted 
* to peers who concurred in voting tor this 
“list, and to their near relations,’ seem in 
the highest degree to aftect the honour 
and dignity of this Heuse; since un- 
tainted streams can hardly be expected to 
flow from a corrupted source: and if the 
election of sixteen peers for Scotland, 
ehould ever, by the foul arts of corruption, 
@windle into a ministerial nomination, in- 
¢tead of persons of the first rank, greatest 
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merit, and most considerable property, we 
may expect, in future parliaments, to see 
such only returned who, owing their elec- 
tion to the nomination of the minister, 
may purchase the continuance of their 
precarious seats, by a fatal and unanimous 
submission to his dictates: such persons 
can never be impartial judges of his con- 
duct, should it ever be brought in judg- 
ment before this great tribunal. 

4. ‘ Because the last instance men- 
tioned, viz. ‘ That, on the day of the elec- 
‘ tion, a battalion of his Majesty’s forces 
‘was drawn up in the Abbey Court at 
‘ Edinburgh, and three companies of it 
‘ were marched from Leith . place of one 
‘ mile’s distance) to join the rest of the 
‘ battalion, and kept under arms from nine 
‘in the morning till nine at night, when 
‘the election was ended; contrary to 
‘custom at elections, and without any 
‘ cause or occasion, that your petitioners 
‘ could foresee, other than the over-awing 
‘ of the election,’ we apprehend to be of 
the highest consequence both to our kber« 
ties in general, and the freedom of elec- 
tions in particular ; since, whatever may 
have been the pretence, whatever appre- 
hensions of disorders or tumults may have 
been alledged in this case, may be equally 
alledged on future occasions; especially 
as we have a number of regular forces 
abundantly sufficient to answer such calls : 
and we -apprehend, that the employment 
assigned to this battalion, will give great 
distrust and uneasiness to many of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjecis, who will fear what use 
may be made of the rest of that very great 
number of men now kept up in this nation. 

5. ** Because we conceive, that sucha 
treatment given to a petition that con- 
tained an information of matters of so 
great importance, and signed by peers o€ 
such rank, honour and veracity, must, m 
future times, discourage all informations 
of the like nature. 

6. ** Though all lords declared their 
design of examining into the bottom of 
these important facts, and though we 
should acknowledge ourselves to be per- 
suaded that it was their real intention, we 
very much doubt whether the world will 
judge with the same candour, and not 
rather impute this dismission of the peti- 
tion, to an unwillingness in this House to 
enquire into facts that are in their nature 
so injurious to the crown, so destructive 
of the honour of parliaments, and so 
dangerous to the whole frame of our 
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dale, Bruce, Bolton, Warrington, 
Bedford, Suffolk, Shaftesbury, Ches- 
terfield, Craven, Coventry, Foley, 
Strafford, Abingdon, Boyle, Thanet, 
Berkshire, Aylesford, Gower, Hunt- 
ingdon, Masham, Grahame, Litch- 
field, Beautort, Dee bert 
Bridgwater, Anglesey, Bathurst, 
Haversham, Northampton, Mac- 
clesfield.”” 


The Earl of Abingdon moves, “ That 
the Protests of the Scots Peers made at the 
date Election be offered to the House.” } 
The House having been silent for some 
little time after this division; at last 

The Earl of Abingdon stood up, and said 
in substance, That the affair they had 
been upon, was a matter of such conse- 
quence, that he thought it ought not to 
be entirely dropt: that in their former 
debate, a noble lord, who was for dismiss- 
ing the Petition, had totd them, that 
though the Petition should be dismissed, 
he could put them in a way of esquline 
into the illegal practices complamed of; 
and therefore he hoped that noble lord 
bert stand up, and propose some method 

their entering upon an enquiry into 
that affair. i ie 

The Earl of [lay steod up, and spoke to 
this effect: Z 


My Lords; I believe the noble lord has 
misapprehended what I had said in the 
former debate; for I did not say, ner could 
mean to say, that I would put your lord- 
ships into a method of inquiring into all 
the illegal practices complained of, because 
I never did, nor do yet believe, that there 
ever were any such practices made use of, 
except as tothe regiment, which is said to 
have beem kept under arms during the 
time of thne election; that I believe there 
mt be seme truth in. That, as I have 

x1 before, I wish your lordships would 
enquire into; and if you have a mind to 
enter into any such enquiry, I believe I 
may be able to contrive some proper 
method for that purpose; but as I have 
not yet turned much of my thoughts that 
way, I camnot say that I am just now pre- 
wake to offer any thing even upon that 
to your lordships’ consideration, nor 
do I think it absolutely necessary to be 
done this night. Then, 


The Earl of Abingdon stood up egam, 
and spoke m substance thus: 
My Lords; Since the noble lord who 


lord of this House 
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spoke last, has declined to ofter any method 
to your lordships’ consideration, give me 
leave to offer something, which will natu- 
rally bring you into a method of making 
an enquiry into the affair you have had 
before you. I have, my lords, in my 
hand, a printed paper, a sort of a pamphlet, 
at least, I bought it at a pamphlet-shop, 
where it was publicly sold, and it is entitled 
‘‘ The Protests of a great number of noble 
Lords, entered by them at the last election 
of peers for Scotland ;’? whether or no 
there was any such protests, then entered, 
is what I cannot pretend to inform your 
lordships of; but if there were any such, 
it is incumbent upon your lordships, to 
enquire into the practices there complained 
of, and if no such protests were entered, 
it is an indignity offered to the peers of 
Scotland, whose names are pretended to 
be put to them; it is an indignity offered 
to the sixteen peers of Scotland now in this 


House, to publish any such forgery; 


therefore the publishers ought to be en- 
a into, and ought to be brought un- 

er the censure of this House; for which 
reason I desire, my lords, that this printed 
Paper, or Pamphlet, may be read. 


The Earl of Scarborough said, he thought 
it was something very extraordinary, to 
desire a pamphlet to be read at their lord- 
ships’ table: It was at all times below the 
dignity of that House, to have a pamphlet 
read at their table; but to desire any such 
thing when it was so late, was still more 
improper; therefore he hoped their lord- 
ships would adjourn. 


The Earl of Abingdon stood up again, 
and spoke thus : 7 


My Lords; It is so far from being below 
the dignity of this House, to have a pamph- 
let read at your table, that it is not only 
an usual practice, but it is a right that 
every lord has, and may insist on. It is a 
common practice, my Lords, when any 

thinks, that his own 

honour, the honour of this House, or the 
honour of any peer of Great Britain is re- 
flected on, by any pamphlet that has been 
ublished, to make his complaint to the 
ouse, and he has a right to have what he 
complains of, read at your table. Upon 
such occasions I know it is usual, to point 
out the particular phs, or sentences, 
in the pamphlet complained of, and to de- 
sire that they only may be read at the ta- 
ble; but in the pamphlet I now complam 
of, every paragraph is worthy of your 
lopdshipe’ consideration, and as & ws but 
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short, as it will take up but a very few 
minutes of your lordships’ time, I desire 
the whole may be read.” 


The Earl of Aylesford spoke next in fa- 


vour of the motion; but several other 
Lords still insisting, that a pamphlet ought 
not to be read at that table, 


The Lord Bathurst stood up, and spoke 
thus : 

My Lords; Since your lordships do not 
seem inclined to have a printed paper read 
at your table, I shall offer you one in writ- 
ing. I can inform your lordships, that such 
Protests as are mentioned in that printed 
paper or pamphlet, which has been dis- 
persed over the whole kingdom, were ac- 
tually entered upon the Journal of the last 
election of peers for Scotland, and were 
signed by a great number of the peers of 
that kingdom; of those protests, I have 
now in my hand an authentic copy, a copy 
taken from the Register or Journal of that 
election, signed by the two principal 
clerks, and witnessed by two gentlemen, 
who are now attending in the Tobby, and 
ready to declare upon oath, at your lord- 
ships’ bar, that they collated it with the 
Journal, and that it is a true copy: the 
reading of this at your lordships’ table, I 
hope, you will not think-below the digni- 
ty of this House ; and as I think it incon- 
sistent with the honour of this House to 
adjourn, notwithstanding its being so late, 
without making some step towards enquir- 
ing into an affair, which so much concerns 


the preservation of our constitution, and 


which has made so much noise over the 
whole kingdom ; therefore, I hope you 
will samuediatel proceed to take into your 
consideration what I now offer, or appoint 
a short day for that purpose. 


Motion to adjourn carried. | i the 
issue of the debate, it was moved to ad- 
journ, and the motion being insisted on, 
the question was put, which was carried 
in the affirmative, by 73 to 39.* 


Protest thereon.] Whereupon the fol- 
lowing Protest was entered upon the jour- 
nal, viz. 


* «¢ Thus ended, to the honour of the ad- 
ministration, an affar that bad yreatly engross- 
ed the attention of the public. To treat at with 
candour, it must be acknowledged, that both 
before and after the Union, many of the Scotch 
peers were extremely indigent, and many of 
them subsisted upon the bounty of the crown. 
This, though improper to be judicially owned, 
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«* Dissentient’ 

‘«¢ Because we can by no means think it 
consistent with the honour of the House 
to adjourn, without appointing a day (as 
was proposed ) to conus of a mantier. ° 
lowed universally to be of the highest im- 
fale ora And we have reason to appre- 

end, that posterity, upon the perusal of 
the Journal of this day, may be induced to 
think, that this House was not inclined to 
ermit the transactions of the late election 
in Scotland to be brought under examina- 
tion, in any shape whatsoever; the me- 
thod proposed being, as we conceive, 
clear of all the objections which were 
made, in relation to the petition —— 
(Signed, ) Scarsdale, Bruce, Bolton, War- 
fs gah Bedford, Suffolk, Straf- 
ford, Abingdon, Boyle, Thanet, 
Shaftesbury, Berkshire, Aylesford, 
Gower, Litchfield, Beaufort, Den- 
bigh, Cobham, Bridgwater, An- 
glesey, Bathurst, Haversham, Ches- 
terfield, Huntingdon, Craven, Ma- 
sham, Northampton, Coventry, 
Grahame, Macclesfield, Foley, 
Maynard.” 


Debate 1n the Commons concerning the 
Vote of Credit passed last Sesston.] Feb. 
13. Mr. Sandys moved, That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, that 
he would give directions to the proper 
officer to lay before the House an Account 
of the Expences incurred, in conse- 
quence of the Vote of Credit passed at the 
end of the last session of Parliament. 

But this motion was opposed by Mr. 
Horatio Walpole, Mr. Henry Pelham, sir 
William Yonge, colonel Bladen, Mr. Win- 
nington, and Mr. Danvers, who alledged, 
That the House had then before them 
what was proposed to be desired by the 
Address moved for; for in one Account 
they had the whole of the expences that 
had. been incurred by any Addition made 
to the Sea-Service, in consequence of that 
Vote of Credit; in another they had an 


was easily understood to be the case by every 
lord in the House; but neither the minister 
nor his friends had made avy stretches of mu-- 
nificence, other than had been common under 
the administration of the lords petitioners, 
when their party bad the direction of affairs in 
Scotland. fe is certain some of the noble peti- 
tioners had been too sanguine in their ex ‘s 
tions, and had taken into a less honourable de- 
pendence than that upon the crown, some of 
their brother peers, who were to serve 88 evi- 


deaces in spppost of their petition.” Tindal... 
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_account of the whole expences that had 
been incurred by any addition made to the 
land-service ; and in a third they had an 
account of what had been incurred on oc- 
casion of the treaty rane concluded with 
Denmark : besides all which, they had an 
account of what monies had been issued 
from the Treasury, for all or either of 
these services in pursuance ofa clause in 
an act of parliament, passed last session, 
for enabling his Majesty to apply any part 
ofthe money granted for the service of 
last year, towards the expence of making 
such augmentations of his forces by sea or 
land, or of concerting such other mea- 
sures as he should judge necessary for the 
safety of this nation: That from these 
accounts any man might easily see what 
expences had been incurred, in conse- 
quence of that Vote of Credit ; for that as 
to theSea-Service, whatever appeared from 
that account to have been incurred, over 
and above what was granted by last Par- 
liament, for maintaining the 20,000 seamen 
then voted for last year’s service, must 
appear to be an additional expence, in- 
curred in consequence of that Vote of 
Credit ; and as to the land-service, what- 
ever appeared from the account then be- 

_ fore them, relating to that service, to have 

been incurred over and above what was 

.granted by last Parliament, for the 17,704 
and-forces then voted to be kept: up in 
Great Britain, Guernsey and Jersey, for 
last year, must be an. additional expence 
incurred, in consequence of that Vote of 
Credit; and as to what had been incurred 
on occasion of the late treaty with Den- 
mark, it was certain. the whole was to be 
placed to the account of Expences in- 
curred, in consequence of that confidence, 
which was so reasonably veeted in his Ma- 
jesty in the last session of Parliament. So 
that they could not possibly expect any 

er or néw accounts by the Address 
pposed 5 and the presenting of such an 

Address would, in their opinion, shew a 
want of respect to his Majesty, and a sort 
of jealousy and diffidence in what he had 
already ordered to be laid before them. 

Hereupon Mr. Sandys proposed an 

Amendment to his motion, by adding 
thereto the following words, viz, “ Over 

and above those, of which Accounts have 
already been laid before this House;”? and 

Was supported by Mr. Pulteney and sir 

William Wyndham: but the members 

who opposed the motion as first proposed 

by Mr. Sandys, objected likewise to the 
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be supposed that any other expences had 
been incurred, than those contained in 
the accounts then before them: that they 
could assure gentlemen, that no money 
had Been issued #rom the treasury, b 
virtue of the clause they had eae nel: 
but what was stated in the accounts already 
laid before the House; nor had any ex- 
pences been incurred but what were con- 
tained in the three accounts relating to the 
sea-service, the land-service, and the late 
treaty with Denmark: that the present- 
ing of such an address was really in some 
manner provoking the crown to make 
farther demands upon them: and that if 
what was then proposed should come to 
be a precedent, it would become neces- ~ 
sary for the crown to add a certificate to 
every account to be given in hereafter to 
Parliament, certifying, ‘‘ That these are 
all the expences that have been incurred,”? 
or some such words to that purpose, which 
they thought would look a little absurd : 
that therefore they could not agree to the 
amendment, but when it was disugreed to, 
as ay hoped it would, they would pro- 
pose that the following words should be 
added, by way of amendment to the mo-. 
tion, viz. “ Notwithstanding that full ac- 
counts of all expences, that had been in- 
curred, had been already laid before that 
House :”’? that this was the most natural 
amendment that could be made to the 
motion, because, by the addition of these 
words, it would appear in its proper and 
true light, and in that light they were 
persuaded the Iiouse would not agree 
to it. : 

To this it was answered by the Members 
who were for the motion, That they could 
not but think that the motion, as it stood 
at first, was a very proper motion, because 
it would be much better and more distinct 
to have all these expences fairly and fully 
stated in one account, than to have them 
dispersed in several accounts, and cone 
founded with a great many other articles; 
that this method of stating those expences 
would be attended with this advantage, 
that it would clearly shew to gentlemen, 
how sparing his Majesty had been in mak- 
ing use of that unlimited credit given him 
the last session, which would be a great in- 
ducement to that House to renew that 
Credit, whenever his Majesty should please 
to demand it: this they thought the 
honourable gentlemen would have ob- 
structed, because it might perhaps be of 
great advantage to them upon some future. 


amendment offered: That it was not to; occasion; but as those gentlemen did not 


"suc 
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seem tolike that way of stating the account, 
therefore they were willing to make the 
amendment proposed to their motion, in 
order to prevent a negative’s being hb 
upon a question of such moment; t 
they hoped no expences had been incurred 
in consequence of that Vote of Credit, but 
what appeared upon the several accounts 
then betore them; but it would be a great 
satisfaction to the House, to have a direct 
answer upon that subject from the crown ; 
for though they were persuaded that the 
gentlemen, whohad taken upon them toas- 
sure the House that no other expences had 
been incurred, or money issued, butwhat 
were contained in these accounts, really 
believed it to be as they had declared ; 
yet in such cases that House was not to 
take an answer from any member, for were 
he the greatest subject in the nation, his 
word or his declaration was no parliamen- 
tary satisfaction, nor could it be taken as 
such: that with respect to the certificate 
mentioned, it was in the present case so 
far from being absurd, that it was absolute- 
ly necessary; when certain sums were 
granted by pa and those sums ap- 
propriated by parliament to certain uses, 


quite unnecessary, it would be ridiculouste 
insist upon any such; but when an unli- 
mited credit had been ted by parlia- 
ment, and that credit unlimited likewise as 
to the uses it was to be applied to, it was 
absolutely necessary to have a certificate in 
the manner mentioned by the honourable 
gentlemen, certifying that such sums, and 
no more, had been taken up on that vote of 
credit; and that the sume so taken up had 
been applied to such uses, and none other: 
for, without such a certificate, it would be 
impossible for that House to know how the 
accounts of the nation stood; they could 
not know but every succeeding year might 
bring a new demand, to provide for some 
expence incurred, or some debt contract- 
ed, in consequence of the unlimited credit 
they had formerly given: That therefore 
it was incumbent upon them, as members 
of that House, to demand such a certifi- 
cate; they were bound in honour, and in 
duty to their constituents, to insist upon 
having such a certificate, and such a certi- 
ficate could not be had any other wey than 
by presenting the Address proposed: That 
as to the amendment intended to be added 
by the worthy gentlemen, in order to make 
their question appear ridiculous upon the 
Journals of that House, it did not at all 
éeter them fxom insisting upon their ques- 
2 


a certificate would, it was true, be. 
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tion, nor from insisting upon the amend- 
ment they had proposed: That they had 
no cause to suspect, that that House would 
agree to the amendment intended by the 
worthy gentleman; but if they had, it would 
give themno pain; for whatever that House 
might do, the world without doors would 
judge rightly, and would fix the ridicule 
where it properly belonged: That they 
would, upon that occasion, put the gen- 
tleman in mind of what appeared upon 
their journals: They remembered a cer- 
tain great man was, in a former parliament, 
accused of some very high crimes, and a 
question was actually moved and seconded 
in that House for a resolution in these 
terms, ‘“* That it appears to this House, 
that such a great man [naming him] had 
been guilty of several heinous and fraudu- 
lent practices, &c.” That this was the 
question as first moved; but the friends 
of that great man, in order to defeat the 
question by rendering it ridiculous, pro- 
osed that the words, “ it appears to this 
ouse,”’ should by way of amendment be 
left out of the question: that upon a di- 
vision this amendment was approved of by 
a corrupt majority, and that the question 
somaderidiculousby the amendment, stood 
: that day upon cake J ari as the wor- 
entlemen might see i pleased; 
but That the thus readerng ithe ynes- 
tion ridiculous, was far from renderi 
ridiculous those who at first had sposed 
it: on the contrary, the ridicule fell pie 
those, who made the question ridiculous 
by their amendment; and accordingly at 
the elections for the very next parliament, 
most of them were neglected by thetr 
country, and justly refused the honour of 
continuing any longer the representatives 
of the people m that House. 
The question being at last put upon 
the Amendment, it was earried in the 
negative, by 167 to 109. 


Debate in the Commons on the Number of 
the Land Forces.] Feb. 14. The House 
being in a grand committee on the supply, 
Mr. Andrews moved, That the number of 
effective men, to be provided for guards 
and garrisons in Great Britain, Guernsey 
and Je for the year 1735, be 25,744, 
including 1815 invalids, and 555 men for 
the service of the Highlands. Mr. 
Andrews’s motion was supported by Sir 
William Yonge, Col. Bladen, Mr. Win- 
nington, Mr. Horatio Walpole, and sit 
Robert Walpole, as follows : 

Sir; Though we are not as yet any way 
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engaged in the present, war, yet. such 
events may happen, as may make it abso- 
Jutely necessary for us to engage of one 
side or the other. The affair ot Poland, 
which is the only motive, the only bone of 
contention hitherto publicly avowed, is an 
affair this nation has very little to do with, 
but if that should appear not to be the real 
motive, or if success should encourage ei- 
ther side to extend their views, the balance 
of power may at last be brought into real 
danger; and then, for the sake of preserv- 
ing the liberties of Europe, upon which 
the liberties of this nation will always de- 
pend, we must take a principal share in the 
war. ‘This danger may not perhaps be so 
remote as some people imagine; which has 
made his Majesty become a mediator for 
reconciling the contending powers, before 
conquests of either side shall take away all 
hopes of success in that way; and his Ma- 
jesty has already pushed his negociations 
with so much vigour, that a plan of peace 
will soon be offered; a plan so well adapted 
to the honour and interest of all parties 
concerned, that whoever refuses it will 
thereby shew, that their secret views are 
more extensive than they have hitherto 
been declared. 

From hence, Sir, I must conclude, that 
we shall be very soon able to determine, 
whether we must engage in the war or not; 
if that plan be accepted, then we shall at- 
tain our ends; the peace of Europe will 
be restored, the balance of power will be 
preserved, without our engaging in the 
war, without subjecting this nation to any 
inconvenience, or to any expence ; but if 
reasonable terms should be haughtily re- 
jected by either side, we must then neces- 
sarily take a sharein the war. It is there- 
fore very much our interest at present, to 

e every measure that may contribute to- 
wards rendering his Majesty’s endeavours 
successful; that may contribute towards 
inducing, or even compelling, every one of 
the contending powers to accept of that 
plan, which his Majesty, in conjunction 
with his allies, is to offer to them: And, 
IN my opinion, nothing can contribute more 
towards these great ends, than our hav- 
Ing such a standing regular force, as may 
convince all pe that we are in earnest, 
and that we have it in our power to alter 
the scale whenever we have a mind. For 

reason I can hardly imagine, that any 
gentleman in this House will oppose the 
maj] augmentation of our land-forces now 
Proposed, when he considers how many 
millions we may be obliged to expend, if, 

[ VOL. IX.] 
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by refusing such a seasonable expence, we 
should at last make it necessary to involve 
ourselves in a heavy war. 

The prosperity of this nation, Sir, at 
least our security, depends upon the trgn- 
quillity of our neighbours: while they are 
at peace, they will always consume more 
of our manufactures than when they 
are involved in blood and confusion; 
and consequently we shall always, in 
times of peace, have a greater demand 
for the manufactures of our country than 
in time of war. Besides, while they con- 
tinue at peace, the balance of power can 
be in no danger, but the events of war no 
nation can depend on; and therefore this 
nation among the rest, may be deeply af- 
fected by the extraordinary success of any 
one power in Europe. Let us not there- 
fore grudge a small expence, when it may 
evidently contribute towards restoring 
peace among our neighbours, upon which . 
our own prosperity and security does and 
always must depend. 

Our house is not as yet on fire, but our 
neighbour’s is allin a flame; and then cer- 
tainly it is time for us to prepare the en- 
gines necessary for préserving our own: 
these are a powerful fleet and a sufficient 
body of regular well disciplined troops, 
realy to march at the first word of com- 
mand. This, Sir, will give weight to his 
Majesty’s negociations, it will make all the 
pariics concerned give a due attention -to 
what may be proposed, by his Majesty’s 
ministers, for restoring the peace of Eu- 
rope: for a minister, whose equipage 
consists of alarge body of good troops, 
will always be better hearkened to, than 
one whose equipage consists only of a 
great number of fine pages and useless 
footmen. 

By agreeing to the augmentatign pro- 
posed, we may expect, Sir, that the partics 
now at war will be prevented from forming 
any ambitious views, either against this 
nation or against the balance of power; 
and if any such views have already been 
formed, the projectors will find themselves 


-undera necessity of laying them aside; by 


which means we shall be able to restore 
the peace of Europe, and establish the fue - 
ture security of this nation, without ex- 
posing ourselves to the inconveniences, tho 
misfortunes and the doubtful events of 
war. Frcoia a contrary behaviour, let us 
consider what we are to expect: will not 
France and her Allies from thence con- 
clude, that they may go on and conquer ; 
that they may place upon the imperial throne 
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a prince of the house of Bourbon ; and that 
England is not now, as formerly, appre- 
hensive of the growing power of France, or 
concerned about the preservation of a ba- 
lance of power in Europe. These are con- 
clusions which, I am sure, no Englishman 
ought to give them an opponent to 
make; for the continuance o 

certain consequence of such conclusions, 
and if it should continue, we must engage 
in it, or we, as well as the rest of Europe, 
must submit to be slaves to the conqueror. 
Thus the danger of not agreeing to what 
is proposed, is infinitely great; but in 
agreeing to it there is no danger, and the 
expence is inconsiderable: if it procures 
a re-establishment of the public tranquillity 
the usefulness of it must be acknowledged 
by all; but if it should fail of the effect de- 
sired, it will enable us to join speedily and 
with vigour in the war. 

To me, Sir, it is evident, that the small 
expence, now proposed, may prevent an 
infinite expence and an infinite danger ; 
and therefore I must think we are at pre- 
sent something in the case of a gentleman, 
suppose in the Isle of Ely, whose estate is 
in great danger of being overflowed by the 
decay of, or some breach in, those dykes 
and mounds which were made to prevent 
inundations : in such a case, suppose the 
gentleman’s stewards and managers should 
come to him, and tell him of his danger, and 
that the dykes might then be repaired for a 
small expence, but that one flood or two 
might make such a breach as would cost 
him near the value of his estate to repair : 
would not that gentleman be very much in 
the wrong, would he not be mad, not to 
hearken to such representations, and put 
himself to a small immediate charge, in or- 
der to prevent the entire ruin of his estate ? 

Our present case, Sir, is the very same ; 
one successful campaign, two or three 
complete victories, would, make such a 
breach in those barriers, by which the liber- 
ties of Europe are preserved, as would 
cost an infinite treasure and a vast effusion 
of blood before it could be made up. This 
is a danger apparent from the circum- 
stances publicly known: but theré may be 
particular private transactions concerted, 
or now carrying on, which would demon- 
strate the necessity of what is now pro- 
posed: these his Majesty may probably 
have discovered ; and from the experience 
we have of his Majesty’s great regard for 
the ease of his people, we may, I think, 
conclude, that he would not have proposed 
to have made any augmentation of his land- 
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forces, or to have put his subjects to any 
additional charge, without an evident ne- 
cessity for sodoing: I hope therefore gen- 
tlemen will depend upon his Majesty’s 
wisdom and conduct in an affair, which is 
of such a nature, as may render it impossi- 
ble for his Majesty to lay his particular 
reasons before this House, without rune — 
ning the risk of disappointing all the mea- 
sures he has concerted for defeating any 
ambitious projects that may have been 
formed ; and for restoring the peace of 
Europe, and thereby preventing this na- 
tion’s being obliged to engage in the war. 


Mr. Andrews’s Motion was warmly op- 
osed by lord Morpeth, Mr. Gibbon, lord 
voel Somerset, sir John Barnard, sir 

Joseph Jekyll, sir William Wyndham, 
Mr. Pulteney, and several other members, 
who gave the following Reasons against it: 


Sir; I wish every gentleman would be 
more cautious of bringing his Majesty’s 
name into every debate in this House. I 
ain persuaded, no gentleman in this House 
doubts of his Majesty’s sincere regard for 
the ease of his people, or of his wisdom 
and conduct in all matters which are ho- 
nestly and fairly laid before him: these 
are questions which can never be properly 
brought before us. Upon this occasion, 
as well as all other occasions of the same 
nature, it is not his Majesty’s regard for 
the ease of his people, but the regard his 
ministers have for the ease of the people, 
that we are to consider ; it is their wisdom 
and conduct that are now under our const- 
deration: and, inmy opinion, this House has 
no great reason to depend much upon 
either. YI am sure the generality of the 
nation have no great confidence in either ; 
and therefore, if we speak the language of 
our constituents, which I hope will always 
be the language of this House, we cannot 
depend so much upon their wisdom and 
conduct, as to load the people with any 
additional expence, for no other reason 
but ouly because the ministér has told us 
it is necessary. This is a method of pro- 
ceeding, which no man ought to agree to 
in any case; but especially in a case which 
is of the most dangerous consequence to 
the liberties of our country. i 

The honourable gentlemen, Sir, were 
very much in the right to argue from ge- 
neral circumstances, and such as are pub- 
licly known; for particular care has been 
taken that we should not have any thing 
else to argue from: but if we argue only 


from such circumstances, We must con- 
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clude, that we are neither concerned in 
the war, nor can be concerned in the 
event. If we have nothing to do with 
Poland, if we are no way engaged to pro- 
tect the emperor’s dominions in Italy, 
surely we have no concern in the war ; 
and as to the event, France has declared 
they will not pretend to keep any of the 
conquests they make : they have declared, 
they have no intention to make any con- 

uests or to extend their dominions, but 
that their only aim is to establish Stanislaus 
upon the throne of Poland; and the other 
two allies have declared, that they have no 
other view but to establish and preserve 
the neutrality of Italy: these are the only 
circumstances publicly known; and from 
these neither this nation, nor the: balance 
of power, can be in any danger. 

t particular reasons we may have 
not to trust to those declarations, I shall 
not pretend to determine ; but all the 
other princes and states of Europe, not 
already engaged in the war, seem to put 
their trust in them, because none of them 
have as yet made any preparations. Nay, 
even the princes of Germany seem to 
think their country in no danger, for some 
of the chief of them still continue neutral ; 
and those who have joined in the decla- 
ration of war, have great numbers of 
ia unemployed, which certainly would 
be all sent to the Rhine, if they thought 
their country were in any real danger, or 
that France had a design to impose an 
emperor upon them. While they remain 
so secure, while they give themselves so 
little concern about the event of the war, 
why we should be so terribly frightened, 
why we should imagine that Pratics has a 
design to conquer Germany, and to place 
one of the house of Bourbon upon the 
imperial throne, I cannot comprehend: I 
am sure no such intention can be presumed 
from any circumstance yet publicly known ; 
and I hope we do not think that either Spain 
or Sardinia has a mindtoconquer Germany, 
or that France would allow then, if either 
or both were able to accomplish such a 
design. From public circumstances, there- 
fore, I can see no reason we have now, or 
indeed ever had, to put ourselves to any 
charge, or to make any preparations ; and 
if there be any private reasons, they must 
be such as eoncern us in particular, be- 
cause, if they related to Europe in general, 
the other courts of Europe, particularly 
the Dutch, would certainly have disco- 
vered them as well as we; nay, if they had 
not, it would have been the duty of our 
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ministers to have discovered them, not 
only to the Dutch, but to all the princes of 
Europe; for whatever danger there might 
be in discovering them to this House, 
there could not surely be any danger in 
discovering them to those courts, which 
have as deep a concern as we have in the 
preservation of the liberties of Europe. 

As no part of our late transactions has 
ever been laid before this House, as all 
such lights have been denied us, 1 do not 


know, Sir, but there may be private rea- 


particularly concerned 
in the event of the present war; if there 
are any such, they must proceed from 
some of our late transactions; and in that 
case, those transactions ought to have 
been laid before this House at the very 
beginning of the war, that we might from 
them have seen our danger, and might 
have provided for our safety in time. But 
to insinuate, that either of the parties naw 
engaged in war may have ambitious views 
against the liberties of Europe, is an insi- 
nuation that is contradicted by the beha- 
viour of all the princes and states of Eu- 
rope not already engaged in the war; and 
therefore cannot, in my opinion, have any 
weight. 

We are next told, Sir, that though nei- 
ther party at present have any ambitious 
views, yet they may form such views, and 
in order to prevent their forming any such, 
we must make great preparations; that 
this will shew them we are in earnest, and 
will make them give ear to the reasonable 
plan of peace which his Majesty, in con- 


sons for our being 


. Junction with hisallies, is to offer: whereas, 


if we make no such preparation, that 
France will conclude we have lost all ap- 
os of the growing power of that 

ingdom, and that we have no concern 
for the preservation of the balance of 
power. For God’s suke, Sir, can gentle- 
men be serious when they argue at this 
rate? Can France, or any power on earth, 
imagine that we will look tamely on, and 
see the liberties of Europe overturned ; or 
can the addition of 7 or 8,000 men to our 
army add any ae to their dread of our 
power? They all know, and France in 
particular has reason to know, the strength 
and powcr of this nation, when wisely 
managed and prudently exerted; if there- 
fore they form any ambitious views, if 
they reject the just terms of peace that 
are to be proposed by his Majesty, or if 
they despise the mediation that has been 
offered, it cannot proceed from any con- 
tempt they have of the real strength of 
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this nation, but from a contempt of the’ 


councils by which that strength is to be 
exerted: this is a contempt which, I am 
afraid, they have already conceived ; and 
if we should agree to the proposition now 
before us, without seeing reason for so 
doing, I am sure either the wisdom or in- 
tegrity of this House will suffer consider- 
ably, in the opinion of the world both 
abroad and at home. | 
_ Another terrible thing we are this day 
taught to gs ian is, that success may 
inspire one of the parties engaged in war, 
with an ambitious view of overturning the 
balance of power: that two or three com- 
plete victories may make it absolutely ne- 
cessary for us to engage immediately in 
the war; and that therefore we ought to 
prepare in time; that we may be ready to 
fly to the relief of the unfortunate, before 
they are quite overwhelmed : upon this, 
_ Sir, I shall only ask if any gentleman in 
this House can imagine, that Germany, 
Poland and Muscovy, for I think I may 
now say they are united, can be conquered 
In one campaign ; or supposing the other 
to be the unfortunate side, can they ima- 
gine that France, Spain and Italy can be 
conquered in one campaign ? If any gen- 
tleman can imagine such a thing, with 
him I shall not pretend to argue; but with 
those who cannot, which I believe are the 
majority of this House, I think I may con- 
tend that neither side can in one campaign 
be reduced so low, but that the united 
force of Great Britain, Holland, Denmark, 
~and Sweden, thrown in early the next 
campaign, will be sufficient for their relief, 
and for obliging the proudest conqueror to 
" submit to reasonable terms ; in which case 
we shall have the whole winter to prepare, 
and till then it ts certainly quite unneces- 
sary to pnt ourselves to any expence. 

As this day seems to bea day of para- 
doxes, among the rest we have been told 
one with respect to our trade. We are 
toid, Sir, that the prosperity of this nation 
depends upon the tranquillity of our neigh- 
bours; and that in times of peace, there 
is always a greater demand for the manu- 
factures and produce of this country, than 
in time of war. This, Sir, is so far -from 
being a just maxim in trade, that the 
direct contrary is true. The chicf part of 
the produce of this country consists in the 
necessaries, and not the luxuries of life; 
and consequently or ncighbours will al- 
ways consume as much of such sort of 
things in time of war as in time of peace: 
but the difference is, that when their heads 
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are not distracted, nor their hands di- 
verted, by any foreign or domestic war, 
they have time to apply themselves to 
tillage; they have time to apply them- 
selves to manufactures of all kinds; they 
have leisure to think of and te improve all 
the arts of peace ; and by so doing they 
furnish themselves at home with a great 
many of those necessaries which, in time 
of war, they are obliged to purchase of us. 
This is not only evident in theory, but is 
confirmed by experience; for our trade 
has suffered more by the domestic improve- 
ments made by owr neighbours, during the 
last long tranquillity in Europe, than it 
has done by any other means; except the 
heawy duties we have laid upon ourselves, 
and the great trouble and many fees and 
perquisites we have subjected our mer- 
chants to, both in importing and exporting 
their goods and merchandize: these in- 
cumbrances will in time most certainly 
ruin every branch of our trade, if we do 
not take care to remove them specdily, by 
paying off those debts by which they have 

een occasioned. And as to our security 
it can never be disturbed by any broils 
among our neighbours, unless the balance 
of power should be brought into real dan- 
ger, which our neighbours upon the con- 
tinent would take better care of than they 
do, if we did not upon all occasions shew 
ourselves so mighty officious as to doit for 
them. 

It is an easy matter, Sir, for any man, 
who has a quick invention and a strong 
imagination, to form imaginary dangers. 
In time of peace we are frightened with in- 
vasions, because our neighbours have their 
troops quartered upon their coasts, and 
have nothing else to do with them; and in 
time of war, because our neighbours have 

eat armies in the field, though no power 
in Europe has any quarrel with us. In 
time of peace we must keep up a more 
numerous army than is consistent with the 
liberties of a free people, in order to pre- 
vent a war’s breaking out; and in time of 
war we must add to that army, and put 
ourselves to great expence, in order to re- 
store the public tranquillity, and preserve 
the balance of power, though no other na- 
tion in Eurepe appears to be in the least 
apprehensive of its being indanger. Thus, 
Sir, we are always ina fright, and, for what 
I know, our apprchensions may at last be- 
come so extravagant; that if Angria, the 
East-India Pirate, should fit out any 
greater numbcr of grabs than usual, we 
must fit out a squadron and augment our 
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' land forces, for fear of his coming to make 
‘ an invasion upon us. By this, Sir, I do not 
mean to insinuate that we arenow in nodan- 
ger ; I do not know but we may : but what- 
ever danger? we aia be in, I am very sure it 
does not appear from any circumstances 
yet oe known, nor from any thing 
that hath as yet been communicated to this 
House ; and therefore I cannot agree to 
load the people with any new charge. If 
the danger is such as cannot be immediate- 
» ly communicated, it must be such as can- 
not be immediately apprehended ; and if we 
are only like to be in danger, we ought to 
follow the example of our wise neighbours 
the Dutch, in putting our people to no 
expence, and in reserving our whole 
strength to be vigorously exerted against 
those, whose future designs shall seem any 
way to threaten the safety of Europe. 

We have been told, Sir, that the danger 
of not agreeing to what is proposed is in- 
finitely great ; but that in agreeing to it 
there is no danger; Sir, in my opinion, it 
is directly otherwise. It is certain, that 
the regard we are to expect from foreign- 
ers must always depend upon the esteem 
they have of the strength of the nation, 
ant of the wisdom of those councils b 
which that strength is to be directed. 
The arene ofthe nation does not surely 
consist only in the troops we have on foot 
or the squadrons we have at sea, but upon 
the number of troops we are able to raise 
and maintain, and the squadrons we are 
able to put to sea.” Therefore it is cer- 
tain that the adding 7 or 8,000 men to our 
land-forces, or to the squadrons we have 
already fitted out, can add nothing te the 
opinion foreigners have of our strength: 
but the putting ourselves to such necdlcss 
expence when no man can say that we are 
in any real danger, will certainly give fo- 
reigners a very mean opinion of our coun- 
cils. The armaments we have made can 
oblige neither of the sides engaged in war, 
but may probably give great offence, by 
which we may draw a war upon ourselves; 
our armaments may very probably unite 
several of the powers of Europe against us, 
while by the inaction of those armaments 
we may be deprived of every ally. 

But, Sir, with regard to our domestic 
affairs, the danger 1s more apparent and 
much more terrible. The keeping up of 
anumerous standing army, in time of peace, 
is absolutely inconsistent with the libertics 
of thisnation. The gentlemen, or at least 
some of them, who supported this motion, 
talk of an army of 18,000 men as always 
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necessary to be kept up within this island. 
This, Sir, is the true secret of this day’s 
motion ; those gentlemen know that when 
peace is restored, the nation will insist 
upon a reduction’s being made, therefore 
think they, let us now increase the army, 
that when peace is restored we may st 
the mouths of the disaffected, (as they ca 
them) by making a reduction of the troops 
we are now to add: and thus, Sir, we shall 
have a standing army of 18,000 men sad- 
dled upon us forever. As Iam of opinion 
that an army of 18,000 men is at least 
10,000 more than we ought to have in time 
of peace ; as I am of opinion that sucha 
numerous army can be necessary for no 
end, but that of enabling a minister to 
trample upon the liberties of his country ; 
therefore I think the motion ought to (a 
rejected with disdain. 

As for ministers, they must not expect. 
regard and esteem from their equipage, 
but from the wisdom and address of their 
negotiations ; for a minister with a blun- 
dering head, or one that is sent upon ri- 
diculous errands, will make as sorry a 
figure with an equipage of regular troops, 
as an equipagé of footmen: and I am afraid 
the ass’s ears will appear much more con- 
enous under a well-burnished head-piece, 
than ever they did undera well powdered 
peruke. 

The other parallel, Sir, that has been 
drawn, isvery much to the present purpose, 
if it had been properly related. We are in 
the very case of a gentleman, who is told 
by his steward and the workmen employed 
by that steward, that his estate is in great 
danger of being overflowed by the breach 
in those dykes and mounds, which, as they 
say, were made to prevent inundations. 
The gertleman is surprised at this, know- 
ing that there were never any dykes or 
mounds made upon his estate for prevent- 
ing inurdations, but what were made by 
nature; and that his estate could not be 
overflowed without some artificial inlets 
made, or even windmills or fire-engines 
prepared and set up for that purpose. 
He answers, You really surprize me, t can 
hardly believe there is a possibility in what 
you relate; however, ar go along with 
you and examine every part of my estate, 
and will then take such measures as may 
be proper for preventing the danger : upon 
this tlie steward and his workmen are in a 
fright, they know that the inlets were made 
or the windmills set up, either by them- 
selves or by some of their master’s neigh- 
bours, with their connivance ; and there- 
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fore they reply, O Lord, Sir! you must 
not examine into particulars, the breaches 
are of such a nature that if you but look 
upon them they will become irreparable ; 
give us but a small sum of money, and an 
order for such of your tenants as we shall 
name, to attend and assist us, we can now 
‘easily make up the breach; but if you 
delay, or offer to examine into it, the re- 
paration will cost you more than the value 
of your estate: if such a gentleman should 
comply blindly with such a demand, | am 
sure, Sir, it must be granted, that if he was 
not mad, he was very much under the ma- 
nagement of his steward. 

Vhile the Dutch, and all the other 

states of Europe not yet engaged in the 
war, shew so little concern about it; while 
even the princes of Germany shew 50 little 
inclination to exert their whole strength 
upon the occasion; I cannot think the 
balance of power in any imminent danger: 
and if any Sanger threatens this nation in 
particular, in God’s name let it be 
told; when we know what it is, or from 
whence it is to be apprehended, we 
may easily take such measures as may 
-prevent it; but do not let us, under 
imaginary pretences of distant foreign 
dangers, subject our constitution to a 
real, an imminent domestic danger; for 
what will it avail us to preserve the liber- 
ties of Europe, if under that pretence we 
destroy our own? 


To this it was replied by the same mem- 
bers whosupported Mr. Andrews’s Motion, 
as follows : 


Sir; Whatever advantage we may draw 
from the tranquillity of others, it is certain, 
we must always draw great and many ad- 
vantages from our own; and it is ascertain, 
that let the designs of the parties engaged 
in war be at present what they will, we 
may be deeply concerned in its event. If 
either the present designs should be pushed 
too far, or new and ambitious designs en- 
couraged and set up by success, we must 
necessarily at last be involved ; and this is 
what we ought if possible to prevent. This 
I take to be the true and only design of 
the augmentation now proposed; it is so 
small that I cannot look upon it as designed 
to engage us in the war, but to prevent our 
being engaged; and for this reason, I 
think, we may the more easily agree to it. 

Whether the balance of power be now 
in danger, or whether this nation in parti- 
cular be now in danger, is not the question 
before us ; but whether both may not be 
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in danger by the event of the present war, 
and this I really think cannot be made a 
ert In such a case we are not to be 
irected by the behaviour of other states : 
at least, I am sure, the resolutions of this 
House ought as little to be regulated by 
the example of the Dutch, or of the 
princes of Germany, as they ought to be 
regulated by the advice of our own mi- 
nisters. In thewar which was commenced 
before the death of the late king William, 
I believe it will not be denied but that the 
balance of power was really in danger, 
and yet, for some time after it commenced, 
the Dutch seemed, to all public appear- 
ance, as quiet as they seem at present: the 
princes of Germany seemed as little con- 
cerned, nay, some of them actually en- 
gaged against the liberties of Europe, and 
of their country. Until we declared our- 
selves, no prince in Europe would venture 
to stir to the relief of the House of Aus- 
tria ; and therefore I must think, that the 
outward behaviour of all or any of the 
princes of Europe, can never be made use 
of as any argument in this debate. Be- 
sides, Sir, the other princes and states of 
Europe have no occasion to make any 
augmentation of their fforces till they are 
just ready to take the field: they have, 
all of them, great bodies of land-forces in 
continual pay : there is hardly an electoral 
prince of Germany, but what maintains 
as great a number of land-forccs as are 
now in this island; and yet, I hope, it 
will not be said, but that if we were to en- 
gage, we not only could, but ought totake 
the field with a much greater army than 
either of them can maintain: for which 
reason we are always under a necessity to 
begin to prepare much sooner than any of 
our neighbours. 
We may talk what we will of the number 
of men in our country ; and the numbers 
of anys in our harbours ; but from such 


_ calculations the strength of a nation Is not 


now to be computed. _. It is from the num- 
ber of regular, well-disciplined troops, and 
from the number of men of war provided 
with experienced seamen, that the strength 
of a nation is always now computed : a 
number of regular well-disciplined troops 
is now become as necessary, either for 
offence or defence, as a well disciplined, 
well-armed militia was of old ; and the re- 
gard a nation is to expect from its neigh- 
bours, depends now as much upon the 
former, as it depended of old upon the 
latter. Itis true, regiments may be soon 
raised, regiments may be soon augment- — 
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ed, but a regiment newly raised must 
be exercised for many months, before 
it can expect to engage successfully 
againat an old well-disciplined regiment ; 
and even an old regiment newly augment- 
ed, cannot pretend toenter upon immediate 
action, itmust have some time to discipline 
the new men that have been incorporated. 
This is the reason, Sir, and, in my opinion 
@ convincing reason, why we should always 
begin to increase our land-forces, at least, 
some months before there may be a neces- 

on action: and by what 


sity for entering u 
is now proposed: e increasé is to be made 


in the most proper, and the least expen- 
sive way ; that is, by adding a number of 
private men to each company in the ser- 
vice, without raising any new regiments or 
companies, which could not so speedily 
be made fit for action, and would, by in- 
creasing the number of officers, be more 
as stall to the nation. 

am none of those, Sir, who imagine 
’ that Germany, Poland, and Moscovy, can 
be conquered in one campaign, and much 
less do I imagine that France, Spain, and 
Italy, can be conquered in one campaign. 
And yet 1 doverily believe, that a complete 
victory or two, gained in the beginning 
ofa campaign, especially by that side which 
has hitherto the best success, might 
be attended with such consequences, and 
might bring the unfortunate side so low, 
i met with no relief or assistance be- 
fore the beginning of the next campaign, 
that to recover the losses of that campaign 
and compel the conquerors to accept of 
reasonable terms, would most certainly cost 
this nation avast expence of blood and 
treasure; even though we were immedi- 


ately joined by Holland, Denmark, and 


Sweden, neither of whose assistance, even 
in such a critical conjuncture, we can pre- 
tend to depend upon with certainty. For 
upon such an occasion, some of them 
might expect to make an advantage by 
joining the victorious side; and if we 
should be obliged to engage singly, and 
without theassistance of either of the three 
powers I have mentioned, one unfortunate 
campaign might involve us in a tedious, 
an expensive, and even a doubtful war : 
whereas, if we put ourselves in such a 
condition as to be able to give immediate 
reliefto the unfortunate side, or to engage 
immediately against that side whose views 
shall hereafter be discovered to be incon- 
sistent with the safety of Europe, we may 
then easily cast the balance, and give law 
to the conquerors, 
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I shall admit, Sir, that. France and her 

allies have made the declarations mention- 
ed by the honourable gentleman; and I 
do not knew but they may be sincere, but 
I am sure they are not to be trusted to: 
for even granting that these declarations 
are sincere, that they have really no other 
views but what they openly profess, yet 
we know that success may elate the minds 
of the. conquerors, and may make them 
conceive new dcsigns, which they could 
not at first have thought of. And against 
these we are to provide: as well as against 
any designs they may have at present | 
which we have not yet discovered ; for if 
France and her allies should over-run all 
Germany, establish Stanislaus upon the 
throne of Poland, and oblige the Czarina 
to submit to their terms, I am very far 
from thinking that either of them would 
abide by the declarations with which they 
began the war: Iam sure, our constitu- 
tion would be exposed te much greater 
danger, than it can be fromthe small ad- 
dition now proposed to be made to, our 
army. ; 
This leads me, Sir, to consider that ter- 
rible, that imminent danger our liberties 
are exposed to, by keeping up a numerous 
standing army in time of peace; which is 
a danger that has been much exaggerated, 
upon this and many other occasions, by 
the gentlemen of the other side of the 
question. I could easily shew, that an 
army kept up from year to year, under the 
direction of parliament, and commanded 
by gentlemen of the best families, and 
some of them of as good estates as any in 
the kingdom, can never be dangerous 
either to our constitution or to our liberties, 
were it much more numerous than it is, 
or is now proposed to be; but the keep- 
ing up a standing army in time of Saar ig 
not the question under our consideration. 
Will gentlemen say, that when all Europe 
is in a flame, we ought not to begin to 
make ed senna Will they say, that 
we ought never to make any augmenta- 
tion, or to prepare for war, till it is pub- 
licly declared? Can this, Sir, be a safe 
maxim for any nation? 

I do not know, Sir, that any gentleman 
has in this debate declared, that 18,000 is 
the number of land-forces which must 
always be kept up in this nation, even in 
time of the profoundest tranquillity : how- 
ever, it has been discovered, it seems, that 
this is the opinion of some gentlemen; and 


that the addition now moved for, is pro- 
posed for. no other reason, but only that 


- 
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these gentlemen may have an if Haye 
of stopping the mouths of the isaffected, 
by reducing that additional number as 
soon as the public tranquillity is re-esta- 


blished. Sir, if no reason had been assign- 


ed for the addition proposed, there might 
have been some room for this presumption ; 
but as other reasons have been assigned, 
as those reasons are apparent from the pre- 
sent circumstances of Europe, I cannot 
see how such a presumption can be made : 
but suppose this were really the design of 
some gentlemen in this House, will not 
every other gentleman be at liberty to op- 
pose that design when the peace is re- 
stored? May not every gentleman, who 
shall then have the honour to be a mem- 
ber of this House, propose’ as great a re- 
duction as he pleases? Is it not as easy 
to propose the reduction of 17,000 as 
7,000? And when we are so happy as to 
have an opportunity to make a reduction, 
the question will then come properly to 
be argued, what number of land-forces is 
necessary to be kept up in this nation in 
time of peace? Upon that question, I 
hope as great a number will be reduced; 
without any regard to the addition now 
made, as the safety of the nation can ad- 
mit of; for I shall join with the honour- 
able gentlemen in opinion, that we ought 
never to keep up a greater number than is 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
nation, and the support of his Majesty’s 
government ; and whoever is against keep- 
ing up that number, shall always be looked 
on by me as a person disaffected to both. 
Before I conclude, Sir, I must take no- 
tice that from this debate it appears to me, 
that the gentlemen employed in the ad- 
ministration of our affairs are always in 
the most ticklish situation. If they pro- 
pore to make provisions against dangers, 
y which provisions the people must be 
put to an expence, they then are charged 
with raising imaginary dangers, in order 
from thence to take an opportunity to load 
the people with new taxes: and their mis- 
fortune is, that the more careful they have 
been in time past, the argument grows 
every day stronger against them; be- 
cause people begin at last to believe, that 
the dangers which were never felt were 
imaginary, though in reality they were 
prevented only by the provisions that were 
made against them. Howeve. inany peo- 
ple may come at last to be confirmed in 
this erroneous opinion, by which the mi- 
nisters may be at last refused those pro- 
Visions that are actually necessary ; and if, 
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by such refusal, any signal misfortune 
should befal the nation, the ministers would 
be sure to be loaded with the blame of it, 
though they had done all that was in their 
power to warn us of the danger. 

I cannot really comprehend, Sir, what 
sort of information it is that gentlemen 
want upon this occasion ; would they have 
his Majesty send to tell us, that there is a 
bloody war carried on by France, Spain 
and Sardinia against the emperor? Sure- 
ly they do not expect that his Majesty 
should send us a particular message, in 
order to acquaint us with a piece of news 
that is known to the whole world! Pro- 
bably his Majesty has not yet discovered, 
whether any of the parties engaged in 
war have any farther views than what they 
publicly avow; this I say may not pro- 
bably have been yet discovered, because 
no plan of an agreement has yct been of- 
fered to the parties concerned: or per- 
haps his Majesty has already discovered, 
that some of the parties concerned have 
some sccret and ambitious views, which 
will oblige him to declare very soon against 
them. In the first case, his Majesty can 
give us no farther information than what he 
has already given; but suppose the last to 
be the case, ought his Majesty, either by 
message or otherwise, to disclose to us the 
secrets he has discovered, or the resolu- 
tions he has taken upon such discovery ? 
Would not such a message be an open and 
a public declaration of war? And will 
any gentleman say, that it would be wise 
in his Majesty, or in those who have the 
honour to advise him, to make any such 
public declaration, before he has made all 
the necessary preparation, and is just rea- 
dy to enter upon action? Inshort, let us 
put the case what Way we will, it is impos- 
sible we can have, or ought to have, any 
farther information than what every gen- 
tleman without doors, as well as within, 
fully knows from the circumstances Eu- 
rope is in at present. And as these are, 
in my opinion, more than sufficient for in- 
ducing every man, who regards the safety 
of his country, to agree to the augmenta- 
tion now proposed, I shall very little re- 
gard what may be thought of the wisdom 
or the integrity of this House ; for I am 
very sure, every man whose good opinion 
is worth desiring, will, from our agreeing 
to this question, be convinced of both. 

Some Members, who agreed to the ne- 
cessity of an augmentation of our forces, 
thought it more eligible to hire foreign 
troops than increase the number of aur 
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army at home. And in support of this 
proposal, 


Mr. John Howe stood up and spoke as 
follows: 


Sir; It is with great diffidence and con- 
fusion that I stand up to speak on this oc- 
casion. I think it one of more diticulty, 
a more critical conjuncture, than ever I 
knew under the consideration of this 
House. I cannot, Sir, but with the 
greatest reluctancy think of adding to the 
heavy burden my country already labours 
‘under; and yet it would be the greatest 
‘concern imaginable to me,.if through an 
ill timed piece of good husbandry, I should 
suffer the nation to be involved in cala- 
mities, which some expences might have 
prevented. In thisstreight I sould be glad 
to give no opinion; but yct must now offer 
such as occurs to me. Peace is the 
greatest. advantage that can be desired by a 
free and trading nation; any expence which 
will contribute to continue that blessing to 
us, will be money well employed; and 
what is now proposed to us, I see in the 
a of a measure for peace: the increase 
of our forces in general appears to me, to 
be with an intention, not to make, but to 
prevent war. We are now in the rightest 
situation possible ; we take on us the part 
of mediators, not of principals or parties 
in the war; may our good offices be effec- 
tual! All I can doto make them so, I am 
sure:I wish: God send they may be so! 
But we must put ourselves into a condi- 
tion to. be a weight in which ever scale 
we may throw ourselves; for bare rea- 
sons, persuasives alone, will, I fear, have 
little effect. But if’ the stronger party is 
made sensible, that if it refuses to come 
auto reasonable terms, it will not long 
continue the stronger party, our mediation 


will be more regarded ; anda minister will 


-be best hearkened to, whose equipages, 
-lnstead ofa great number of fine footmen, 
consists of a large body of good troops. 
‘I'am therefore, Sir, free to” declare tor 
arming ourselves, convinced that an un- 
armed mediation must prove an unsuccess- 
‘fulone. But, Sir, as the shewing what a 
contrary measure would produce, does best 
illustrate things, let us consider what 
‘would be the natural effects of our declining 
to make any warlike preparations. Would 
it not be declaring to the French that they 
may go on andconquer? That they may 
place upon the imperial throne a prince of 
the house of Bourbon? That England is 
not now, as formerly, apprehensive of the 
L VOL. IX. J 
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increase of the power of France? This 


{ would certainly be the conclusion the 


French would naturally draw from our not 
arming: a conclusion no Englishman 
surely would give them an opportunity to 
make. Warlike preparations will, I hope, 
conduce to making peace, and if they fail 


_of making peace, they will enable us to 


make war: the expence will neither way 
be lost. A noble lord was pleased to say, 
that the prosperity of this nation depended 
on the peace and tranquillity of our neigh- 
bours ; I join with him in opinion; at least 
so far that it may be disturbed by their 
want of tranquillity. But surely then we 
ought not to repine at any expence to pro- 
cure that peace and tranquillity to them, 
upon which our own prosperity is thought 
todepend. Some gentlemen seem to ap- 
prehend, that arming will engage us in 
war, without the Dutch; far from it; for 
if it should fail of its desired success, we 
are still at liberty to act as we think best: 
but upon that article I think it most pro- 
per to be silent at present. We may, as the 
country sop express it, when the time 
comes, do like our neighbours. .But now, 
Sir, as I have given my consent to the in- 
crease of forces in general, I must likewise 
declare, that for the method now proposed, 
of increasing them, by raising more na- 
tional troops, I can by no means approve 
of it. After which it will be expected of | 
me to say in what manner I would have 
them increased ; for to oppose a measure, 
and propose no other in its place, is cer- 
tainly very unjustifiable. On this occasion 
theretore I am not shy in declaring that 


the warlike preparation I mean, is by 


making contracts with foreign princes for 
their troops in case we call for them. To 
this method there is no objection but the 
unavoidable expence; and yet the ex- 
pe of national troops is still greater. 
ven the disbanding of national troops 
doesnot free us from the expence of them; 
their half-pay remains; and it is remark- 
able, that half-pay officers though they 
hardly live, they never die. But other 
objections arise to national troops; the 
burden they are otherwise and the danger 
from them is likewise greater; not that I 
look on them as another noble lord does, 
as a standing army, for it is not to be sup- 
pee that this can be the number to be 
cept up. That is not my objection ; but I 
object to the increase of national forces, 
as a method in no circumstance so easy or 


safe, as the engaging foreign ones. Arming 


in general I think absolutely necéssary ; 
[3 G] 
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and were there no other method, I would 
consent to this. Our house indeed is not 
on fire, but our neighbour’s is in a flame; I 
therefore approve the increasing of our 
forces in general, and only oppose the 
method now proposed of raising national 
ones, as there is a more easy and more 
convenient one of doing it, by engaging 
foreign troops. 


Mr. Lindsay replied : 


That by the augmentation proposed, it 
was not intended to add new officers, but 
only so many private men to each com- 
pany; so that when peace was restored, 

‘the augmentation then made could be re- 
duced, without leaving any charge upon 
the nation. That in a time of such pub- 
lic danger it was necessary to augment our 
forces within the kingdom, and therefore 
any small inconveniences that might from 
thence arise must be borne with. That by 
increasing our Own troops no money was 
carried out of the kingdom: that it would 
add to the number of our trained soldiers, 


which, if any future danger should arise, 


would be an advantage to the nation. 
That by a man’s becommg a soldier his 
labour and industry was not quite lost, for 
many of them were as industrious after 
listing as ever they had been before. That 
old and infirm soldiers must always of 
course be dismissed, and new recruits 
raised in their stead, though no augmenta- 
tion were ever made, 


Mr. John Drummond, in support of the 
motion for the augmentation, took notice 
of the number of forces the Dutch had on 
foot, and their disposition to act in con- 
cert with Great Britain. 


Mr. Robert Dundas spoke against theaug- 
‘mentation, and mentioned the bad purposes 
for which the forces were employed, and 
instanced the drawing up of the regiment 
in the Abbey Close at Edinburgh, to over- 
awe the election of the Scots peers, or 
over-awe tlie elections of commoners; and 
to induce such places as were conceived to 
-wish for troops, to vote for courtiers, or 
otherwise to have the troops removed from 
them. 


Mr. Duncan Forbes (Lord Advocate for 
‘Scotland,} answered, That the drawing 
up the troops in the Abbey Close was an 
ordinary muster or exercise of arms; and 
the Abbey Close an ordinary place for 
such musters; and that there was great 
need of armed force in Scotland; without 
which the notorious inclination there to 
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smuggling and cheating the revenue, and 
to mutiny and resist the execution of legal 
process, could not be quelled; and con- 
cluded with disapproving the proposal for 
hiring foreign troops. Hereupon 


Mr. James Erskine stood up and said; 


Sir; I am loth to take up the time of 
the House, now it is so late, but as the af- 
fair of the troops at the election of the six- 
teen Scots Peers has been misrepresented ; 
and as I am fully acquainted with the truth 
of that transaction, I hope the House will 
indulge me.—I believe no member of this, 
or any other former parliament, has ever 
asserted that a standing army was _consis- 
tent with our constitution, or even attempt 
to deny but it is dangerous to our rights 
and liberties. A standing-army has been 
kept up, it is true, from year to year, and 
sometimes augmented, by pretending the 
exigencies of the times; but such exigen- 
cies, that the same, or other such, may to 
the world’s end be pretended: so that if 
the same mean and low spirit continues in 
Britain, a standing army is for ever to be 
the oppression of this once flourishing 
island. ‘These arguments are indeed too 
general to be dwelt on, when the question 
is not, whether to have am army; but, 
whether to augment it? Since it seems 
granted on all sides, that we must have an 
army for this year; that Britain must for 
one ycar longer submit to that badge and 
great mean of slavery: but if it is so dan- 
gerous to have any, it is still more dan- 
gerous to add to it; and if exigencies 
required such an army as we had last year, 
yet it behoves us to see the exigencies, 
that required so large an addition as 8,000 
more, before we ought to consent to it-— 
The pretext made use of is, that we and 
the Dutch are to be mediators between the 
contending powers of Europe, and that 
unarmed mediators cannot effectually me- 
diate ; yet the Dutch are to be unarmed, 
not only by, sea, but are to add nothing to 
their land-forces, as was but now acknow- 
ledged: though the other day we were 
told, that as we should increase our fleet, 
the sea being our natural barrier; 50 
would the Dutch augment their troops, 
their barrier being by land. - But now we 
see that our neighbours are to share with 
us the honour and advantage of mediating, 
and we are to bear all the burden: _ yet it 
seems neither they nor we are indeed to 
be mediators; for his Majesty’s speech 
says only, that his good offices, and the 
good offices of the States General, had been 
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accepted of; and as some gentlemen had 
openly in. the House denied that we were 
to be mediators, they explained the accept- 
ing of these good offices to be no more than 
barely to allow us to make proposals to the 
powers inwar. And is this all the mighty 
matter for which our domestic army is to 
be augmented so greatly? If a strong 
army is nécessary for this purpose, the 
augmentation is too little: but anyaugmen- 
tation in our present circumstances is not 
the way to fale us to be regarded by the 
potentates at war. They know our case, 
that we are under vast debts, much 
whereof was contracted for no purpose, or 
for bad purposes: and to see us acting 
wisely and frugally, and to have money and 
credit as formerly, would give Britain the 
weight it formerly had; and they know 
that then we could raise troops at home, 
and hire abroad: but they would never 
believe us noticeable for having 25,000 or 
26,000 men in our army at home, with not 
a farthing in our aaa Atter all it 
seems hurd co be believed that it is in 
earnest said we are to be mediators, or at 
all to interpose, or that we are any ways 
afraid of the consequences of the present 
war in Europe: for some years ago we 
were offered the mediation, and then re- 
fused it: no doubt to shew our modesty, 
and that we were not so vain as to take on 
us to offer laws to France, a nation superior 
to Britain, and whoin then we obsequiously 
courted. And to say, we now dread the 
progress of the arms of the French and 
their confederates, one must be tempted 
to think but a pretext: for so wise men as 
administer the British affairs did certainly 
foresee it, and cannot be frighted at the 
consequences of their own actions; since 
all flowed from the introduction of Don 
Carlos into Italy, which was done by our 
own fleet. 1am, in my own private opi- 
nion, so little persuaded of the wisdom of 
that expedition, that I hope the 60,000 sea- 
men, voted the other day, are designed for 
a better purpose; yet it is better to make 
an idle, though expensive show of them at 
Spithead, then send them abroad to do mis- 
chief. And all this appears from our suc- 
ceeding conduct; for it would be a high 
reflexion to suppose the intelligence of our 
ministry so bad, that they knew not of the 
alliance when forming betwixt France, 
Spain and Sardinia, and they could not but 
see the consequences of it. Yet they did 
nothing to stop that treaty; nor, when it 
was finished, to stop their powerful armies 
from entering Italy, where they have had 
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so great success; and our trade te which 
country is now.as precarious as our trade to 
Spain: they likewise must have foreseen 
the progress of the French arms on the 
Rhine; for who did not know, that the 
Emperor, having a great army in Italy, was 
over-powered by a greater; and that 
France, in the German War, having 
ena to apprehend from Italy or Spain, 
as in former wars, could not but be an 
over-match for the Emperor on the Rhine? 
Therefore as all this has happened, having 
been foreseen and helped on by our own 
ministry, the fear said to arise from thence 
must be but an affected pretence, as well as 
the mediation which we had formerly re- 
fused, and now did not pretend, was offered 
to us: nay, if it was otherwise, he this aug- 
mentation of our army is not the right way 
to make us considerable in the mediation, 
nor a good way to act for ourselves, since 
we are not like to be attacked this year. 
I cannot helptaking notice of what was 
said by the gentleman who spoke last, 
relating to the use of troops in Scotland. I 
am sorry that such things should be said 
of that country, by a gentleman whom I 
regard so much, and whose worth and 
learning I am not a stranger to: I dare 
assert the law, and the execution of legal 
process, in Scotland has free course with- 
out the assistance of troops ; I have heard 
of no remarkable instance of the interpo- 
sition of troops in such cases ; but when 
it was done illegally by those in power and 
office, to the oppression of the subjects, 
and overthrow of our liberties, and con- 
trary to law; instances of which I can 
give, and I hope will in due time be ad- 
verted to, and meet with deserved rebuke. 
There are more instances of mutiny and 
tumult in England than in Scotland ; and 
more running of goods in a few days on 
the Thames, than in all Scotland for a 
year. [Here he related the manner of 
drawing up the regiment in the Abbey- 
Close at the Election of the sixteen Peers. ] 
Yor my part I know no good the army has 
done in Britain, but making roads through © 
the mountains of the Scots highlands, 
which was performed by a handful. 
Colonel Handasyde took up Mr. Er- 
skine, as if what he had said about the 
regiment in the Abbey-Close had reflected 
on him, whose regiment it was ; and en- 
deavoured to shew that it was but an or- 
dinary meeting there, and that nothing 
could be meant by it, since the regiment 
marched from town at Mr. Dundass’s 
election: that he deserved thanks, and 
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not blame, for his conduct by the gentle- 
men of that country; but that some 
wished there had been mobs and tumults, 
and from their disappointment proceeded 
their complaints. 

Mr. Erskine rising up to reply, 

Sir James Campbell stood up likewise, 
and endeavoured to shew the necessity of 
troops in the highlands; urging that they 
ought to be continued though the high- 
landers were at present, mostly well af- 
fected ; and gave for instance the advan- 
tage of having troops in Scotland in the 
year 1715, when thé rebellion was raised 
and carried on by the earl of Mar, brother 
to the honourable member who had spoke 
Jast against the motion. 

Several members, resenting this expresr- 
gion 4s a reflection on Mr. Erskine, called 
out, ‘ to order :’ hereupon 

Mr. Erskine stood up again, and said, 
that when he last rose up to speak, it could 
not be to answer the member who had now 
spoke, for then he had said nothing ; and 
that he might for the same reason pass by 
all that the worthy gentleman had spoke 
since. Here sir James Campbell got up 
aeain; but the House would not allow 
him to interrupt: then Mr. Erskine went 
on, and said, that the honourable gentle- 
man, who spoke before, [meaning colonel 
Handasyde] could not, on the least re- 
flection, imagine that any thing said was 
meant against him, who he had never, that 
he knew of, seen im his life till now; and 
that the colonel was not then in Scotland, 
and therefore could not be blamed for any 
thing done by his regiment: that he blamed 
not even his ofiicers present, not doubting 
but they had orders: that this was not the 
time to argue that important matter and 
flagrant encroachment on the British liber- 
ties, which might come to be inquired 
into afterwards ; yet the account he had 
fiven of it was just, notwithstanding the 
answer: that the regiment had been mus- 
tered, and in the field but a day or two 
before, and therefore the meeting on that 
day was not an ordinary one: that it could 
not be without a design, and a bad onetoo: 
that on such a day the three companies at 
Leith were marched to join those at Edin- 
burgh, and kept altogether under arms 
during the election, and then marched 
back to Leith: and that other facts, 
equally or more gross, could in due time 
and season, be made appear to shew that 
it was done on a bad design: that their 
marching from Edinburgh at the election 
for the county, proves only they were not 
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‘in the wrong at that time, though they 


were prodigiously wrong at the election 
of the peers : that the accusation of wish- 
ing for mobs and tumults was injurious, 
and as weak as unjust: thatif it was meant 
against the majority, what could they 
gain by it? And still less could the mino- 
rity reap any advantage from it, except to 
‘dee themselves in the wrong, when they 

ad no reason to hope they would meet 
with pardon and indulgence : that mutiny 
was the stale pretence of those, who 
wanted a handle to oppress by superior 
power: that by mobbing, the minority 
could only expect such ruin to themselves, 
as had befallen his kinsman by the rebel- 
lion, which an honourable member had, 
with so much discretion and justice, ob- 
jected to him: that the objection was so 
entirely from the purpose, he would pass it 
by unanswered, as well as the rest of what 
that honourable gentleman had said, did 
not the high nature of it require him to 
speak to it: that he had suffered more by 
it than any man, except his deceased 
friend and relation, who was at the head 
of it : that his principle and conduct, with 
respect to the present establishment, ever 
since he entered on the world and busi- 
ness, had been uniform and firm in all 
times and situations, as every body knew, 
who knew him; and as the objector and 
his friends had often acknowledged : and 
if now his greatest enemies could se an 
instance to the contrary, he conse to 
have it reckoned that he had always been 
a traitor: that, therefore, if the occasion 
of flinging out this at him, and the air 
with which it was done, had not looked so 
unfavourably, he must in justice to the 
gentleman who spoke it, have thought he 
intended to do him honour; by shewing 
his loyalty to have been so unconquerable, 
that his nearest relations, and with whom 
he had so great connettion, could not 
shake or diminish it. - 

Mr. Charles Areskine stood up next, 
and said, That the Abbey and Parlrament 
Close wete so far distant, that the regi- 
ment drawn up in the former could not 
over-awe the election at the latter. 

Then the question being put on the 
motion made by Mr. Andrews, it passed 
in the affirmative by 261 to 208. 


Debate in the Commons on the Navy 
Estimates.| Feb. 24. Sir William Wynd- 
ham moved, That the Journal of the 
House of the 5th of December 1690, in 
the 2nd year of William and Mary, in re- 
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lation to the Report from the Committee, 
to whom the consideration of the Estimates 
and Accounts relating to the Army, Navy 
and Treasury were referred, might be 
read ; which was done accordingly. Then 
he moved for reading the Journal of No- 
vember 9th, 1691, in the third year of the 
game reign,-in relation to appointing a 
Committec to inspect the Estimate of the 
Navy for the year 1692, which having 
been also read, 

Sir Wiliam Wyndham stood up again, 
and spoke as follows : 

Mr. Speaker; When I reflect on the 
long peace this nation has enjoyed, I am 
surprised how small a part of our public 
debts has been paid off ; but when i con- 
sider the vast sums that have been yearly 
raised, that the pecple have not been 
made quite free of any one tax which the 
preceding war brought upon them, nor 
any tax, except one only, in the least 
diminished ; I cannot comprehend how it 
was possible, m every year of this long 
term of peace, to find pretences for putting 
the nation to such a vast expence : and I 
must think, if our parliaments, for these 
twenty years past, had followed the ex- 
ample laid down m the precedents now 
read to you, and had always appointed a 
select committee, to examine the estimates 
yearly laid before them, it would not have 
been possible to prevail with them to 
agree that such an expence was necessary. 

This, Sir, I wish had been done by 
every parliament since the revolution ; and 
as this 1s the first session of a new parlia- 
ment, I hope we shall begin to follow that 
example which was shown by the first 

rliament after the revolution. I hope it 
will not be said, but that parliament had as 
good reason to put a confidence in the ad- 
ministration as this parliament has, or as 
any parliament had since that time; and 
vet we find that parliament, in their ve 
first session, passing an act, and by ballot 
appomting commissioners, for taking and 
examining theaccount of all public money, 
and resolving that no person should be one 
‘of those commissioners, who had any 
office or profit, or was accountable to their 
majesties ; and their care of the public 
money, in their second and third sessions, 
we may collect from the journals now read 
to us. For this reason I am convinced, 
that what I am now to propose cannot be 
thoyght shewing the least disrespect to his 
Majesty: It is only shewing that pru- 
dent care of the people’s money, hich 
we ought always to shew as their represen- 
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tatives, even though there were no par- 
ticular reason for our being so careful. 

But at ‘present, Sir, we have a melan- 
choly reason for resuming the ancient 
usage of parliament: It is well known that 
estimates have been every year laid before 
this House of all the expences, which 
were then supposed to be necessary for 
the ensuing year; and notwithstanding 
those estimates were much larger than 
were ever before usual, yet in every year 
ample provision has been made for the 
expences of the ensuing year conformable 
to the estimates laid betore this. House: 
This is known to almost every man, and 
every man that does know it must think it 
very odd, that in so small a number of 
years such a great debt should be con- 
tracted as is atpresent due upon account of 
our navy; but it must appear still more 
surprising when we consider, that in every 
session of parliament accounts have been 
laid before this House of the deficiencies 
of all former grants, and likewise of all 
services incurred and not provided for by 
parliament. If such accounts had been 
rightly considered, they would certainly 
have been made good, and the services, 
if found to have been necessarily incurred, 
would certainly have been provided for, 
out of the first and readiest of the grants 
made for the service of the next ensu- 
ing year. 

This, Sir, is the only proper way of pro-- 
viding for all services incurred and not 
provided for in the former session of par- 
liament: while thts method is regularly 
pursued, the strength of the nation is not 
unpaired by loading posterity with debts 
and mortgages ; nor can the people be so 
easily prevailed on to submit to any un- 
necessary expence; and the facts bein 
fresh in every man’s memory, if any fraud 
be couched under any of the articles of the 
accounts given in, it may be easily dis- 
covered; but when the nation is thus se- 
cretly run in debt, the people being igno- 
rant of their expence, cannot find fault 
with any of those extravagant measures 
which occasioned that expence: and when 
accounts are brought into this House in a 
heap, and after the transactions to which 
they relate are all forgotten, it is then im- 
possible for gentlemen to discover the fal- 
lacies that may be practised in the manner 
of stating these accounts. 

Upon such a slight view, Sir, as I have 
taken of the accounts now upon the table 
it is not possible for me to enter into the 
particular articles; but I cannot help tak. 
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ing notice of one which to me appears very 
extraordinary. There is near 250,000/. 
charged not for the building of ships, but 
for the building of houses ;* whether such 
houses were necessary I shall not now 
pretend to determine ; but if they were, I 
think it is too large a sum for any admini- 
stration to have expended, without a pre- 
vious authority from parliament ; and that 
I am sure was never asked for. What the 
present age may think of sucha sum, I do 
not know, but I am sure our ancestors, 
even of the very last age, would have been 
extremcly shy of loading the people with 
at least six-pence in the pound upon all 
the lancs in Great-Britain, for building 
houses for the officers belonging to the ad- 
miralty; and I must think it a little ex- 
traordinary to see ministers, of their 
own heads, undertake to dothat whick even 
parliaments of old would scarce have un- 
dertaken to have done. It is true, par- 
liaments have of late become very good 
natured, they have put great confidence 
in ministers, and have generally, I shall 
not say blindly, approved of all minis- 
terial measures: This may perhaps have 
made ministers presume a little farther 
than they would otherwise have done; but 
Iam very sure, that till very lately, no 
minister would have dared to have drawn 
the nation into such an expence without 
an authority from parliament for so doing. 

This article would, I believe, Sir, have 
appeared a little extraordinary, in the 
most flourishing circumstances that ever 
this nation was in; but when the people 
are groining under heavy taxes, when most 
of those taxes are already engaged for the 
yen of our debts, I must think it 
ughly extravagant. We ought to make 
our estate our own, we oughtto freeit from 
mortgages, before we think of beautifying 
it with costly buildings. However, Sir, 


let me suppose that this expence was ab- 


solutely necessary, yet still it ought to 
have been provided for by parliament be- 
fore it was undertaken, or at least the next 
session after it was laid out; in that case 
the parliament would probably have taken 
care to have saved as much upon some 


* Upon the Journals of the House of Com- 
mous no such charge is to be found in the esti- 
mate of the ordinary of the navy this year. It 
oust therefore be meant of the sums expend- 
ed upon docks, wharfs, houses, &c. tor some 

‘ears past, and set down in former estimates. 

he whole of the estimate of the ordinary of 
the navy this year, amounts to 198,914/. 9s. 7d. 
exclusive of 10,000/. tur Greenwich hospital. 
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other article: by that means our being 
involved in so heavy a debt as we are at 


present would have been prevented, and 
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we might have been in a condition for act- 
ing that part, which the present circum- 
stances of Europe may inake imcumbent 
upon us to undertake. 

The revenues of a nation, Sir, which 
always arise from those taxes the people 
are to pay, may be compared to the reve- 
nues of a private gentleman’s estate ; and 
every gentleman who has a regard to his 
family, or to his own credit, will certainly 

roportion his expence to the revenues of 
us estate, taking care to save as much 
yearly es may be necessary for providing 
for younger children, and for answering 
future accidents or misfortunes: such a 
gentleman will consider that if, by his 
way of living, he spends more than the 
vearly revenue of his estate, may, accord- 
ing to this computation, answer he must 
yearly destroy a part of his estate; and 
that the greater this surplus is, the sooner 
his estate and family will be ruined. Let 
us suppose then that such a gentleman 
should order his steward to compute the 
manner how he was to live, so as not to 
spend yearly more than the revenue of 
his estate could bear, allowing so much 
yearly for children’s fortunes, paying off 
mortgaves, or future contingencies: sup- 
pose this steward had prescribed such a 
manner of living, and had for several 
years fed him with a notion that he was 
spending no more yearly than his estate 
could bear; but at last brings him in a 
terrible account of debts contracted, b 
that manner of living which he himse 
had prescribed, and gravely tells him, 
he must sell or mortgage one of his best 
manors for paying off those debts. What 
would such a steward deserve? Surely 
he must at least expect all his accounts 
to be examined in the strictest manner, 
and his master would never place a con- 
fidence in any of his calculations for the 
future. . ; 
- The case, Sir, is the same with this 
nation at present. We have been made 
to believe, that what we were spending 
yearly was no more than the yearly taxes 
would answer: these taxes have been 
cheerfully granted by parliament, and as — 
cheerfully paid by the people, in full ex- 
pectation that these were all that were ne- 
cessary for answering our annual expence; 
but ngw, Sir, when we are in danger of 
being brought into a great and unfore- 
seen expence, we are told that we have 
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run much in arrear, that a creat debt 
has been contracted, and that for the pay- 
ment of this debt, we must either mort- 
gage those funds which ought to be 
reserved for a time of dunger, or we must 
lay violent hands upon those funds which 
have been long ago declared sacred, and 
religiously appropriated for relieving us 
from those heavy burdens we at present 
groan under. While we are members of 
this House, Sir, we are the trustees of 
the people; and when the people have 
been insensibly run into a heavy and un- 
expected arrear, shall we approve of 
the accounts of those services by which 
that arrear has been occasioned, without 
examining strictly into every article? I 
must think we are, both in honour and 
conscience, bound to examine them in the 
strictest manner; and therefore I shall 
beg leave to move, * That the ordinary 
Estimate of his Majesty’s navy, for the 
current year, may be referred to the 
consideration of a select committee, and 
that they do examine the same and re- 
port the facts, with their opinion there- 
upon, to the House.” ; 


Sir William Wyndham being seconded 
by Mr. Sandys, the same occasioned 2 great 
debate, in which sir Robert Walpele, Mr. 
Horatio Walpole, Mr.Wionington, sir Wil- 
liam Yonge and colonel] Bladen, urged the 
following arguments against the motion : 


Sir; The affairs of Europe, and the 
various incidents that have occurred since 
the famous peace oi Utrecht, are so fresh 
In every man’s memory, that I think it 
sufficient to observe in general, that cverv 
man, who knows any thing of the his- 
tory of Europe for these last twenty yerrs, 
may easily give a reason why we have not 
been able to pay off any considerable part 
of the public debts. ‘There was no me- 
thod of paying off honestly and fairly any 
of our debts formerly contracted, but by 
increasing the public revenue, or saving a 
part yearly of that which had been before 
established; and every gentlemen must 
acknowledge, that both these methods 
have been pursued as much as it was 

ossible. Wecould not increase the pub- 
ic revenue by imposing any new taxes, 
for our people think they are cube 
burdened with too many; and if any such 
method had been proposed it would cer- 
tainly: have been opposed, perhaps by 
some of those gentlemen who now find 
fault with so small a part of our debts 


having been paid off. The only other 
9 : 
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method of increasing the public revenue 
was, by having the taxes carefully col- 
lected, and thereby endeavouring to in- 
crease the produce of each; and this has 
been pursued with the utmost care, so 
that most of our taxes produce more now 
than they did twenty years ago. 

With respect to the saving a part of 
the public revenue which had been be- 
fore established, it could be done no other 
way but by reducing the interest paya- 
ble to the creditors of the public, or by 
reducing the public annual expence : 
the first of these methods has been pur- 
sued, and luckily for the nation with great 
success; and no man can with justice 
say, that for these twenty years the nation 
has been put to any expence but what was 
absolutely necessary according to the cir- 
cumstances which the affairs of Europe, or 
the aifairs of thenation werc in at that time; 
nor has it been put to any expence but 
what was regularly laid before the par- 
liament, and always approved of by par- 
liament ; so that the finding fault with any 
part of our conduct for these twenty 
years past, is not really finding fault with 
the conduct of our ministers, but with the 
conduct of king and parliament. 

I shall agree with the honourable gen- 
tlemen, Sir, that Estimates have been 
every year laid before the House, of what 
was then supposed to be necessary for the 
service of the ensuing year; and I hope 
they will agree with me that it was right 
to doso; but I never heard that the gen- 
tleinen, who computed those estimates and 
laid them before the Parliament, pretended 
to be infallible. ‘The estimates they have 
given in have been found to be deficient, 
some of the necessary services have been 
sometimes omitted, or the sums thereby 
allotted have been found not sufficient for 
answering the services for which they were 
appointed, and this is one of the reasons 
why so large a debt now appears to be due 
on account of the Navy: another reason 
is, that the funds appointed by Parliament 
for raising those sums, which were yearly 
granted by them for the service of the 
Navy, have been always found deficient ; 
and a third reason is, that the Parliament 
have often found it necessary for the safety 
of the nation, to give his Majesty Votes of 
Credit, in pursuance of which some addi- 
tional expences have been incurred, above 
what were mentioned in the estimates 
yearly given in at the beginning of the 
session: and as such expences were gene- 


rally incurred by making additions to our 
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Navy, which is the natural defence of this 
nation in all times of danger, it has greatly 
increased the Debt due on account of our 
Navy, and is one of the chief reasons why 
that Debt is now become so considerable. 

Some of those accounts relating to the 
Navy-Debt, have been for several years 
successively laid upon your table, and all 
of them, except some few articles which 
have lately accrued, were laid before the 
last session of Parliament ; and for what 
‘reasons, I shall not pretend to detemnine, 
the Parliament never thought fit to pro- 
vide for those deficiencies, or to pay off 
any part of that Debt which had been 
thereby occasioned ; though I must sup- 
pose that, asthe accounts were regularly 

aid before the Parliament, when the 
transactions to which they related were 
fresh in every man’s memory, if an error 
or fallacy could have been puintcd out, or 
if any objection could have been made to 
any one of the articles, it would not only 
have been taken notice of in this -Housce, 
but would have been made e.subject tor 
clamour over the whole nation ; for there 
‘always have been, and I hope there always 
will be, a great number of gentlemen in 
this House not only capable, but ready 
and willing to discover any fallacies that 
may be artfully foisted into our public 
accounts ; and if any such discovery had 
been made, ‘those who are disaffected to 
his Majesty’s government might, and 
would certainly have from thence. endea- 
voured to have raised a popular clamour 
against the administration: for this reason 
I may suppose, that all the accounts upon 
your table have already been sufficient! 
canvassed, and thercfore I cannot think 
there is any occasion for appointing a 
vwelect commnuttee for that purpose. 

As .for.the article, Sir, which the ho- 
-nourable gentlemen have been pleased to 
distinguish ‘by a particular remark, it is 
certain that . houses, docks, dock-yards, 
-and magazines, are as necessary for the 
-support of our Navy as ships of war; and 
itis as necessary to rebuild the former, 
‘when fallen to decay, as it is necessary to 
rebuild the latter. To pretend that minis- 
-ters, by directions from his Majesty, ought 
tnot to order a Dock, Dock-yard, or Ad- 
smirialty-ottice to be repaired or rebuilt, 
-withont having first laid the same before 
-Parliament, seems to me very extraor- 
cinary ; it may be as well pretended that 
‘they ought not to order a man-of-war to 
be re-built or repaired, without first hav- 
ing laid the same betore Parliament : in 


fairly an 
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this respect the sum can make no dil- 
ference ; itis the nature of the service 
only we are to regard, when we are to 
determine, whether it ought to be laid 
betore Parliament before it be under- 
taken ; and surely no~ man will say, but 
that his Majesty, or his ministers by his 
direction, may give orders to rebuild a 
man of war, or to repair or rebuild a 
public office, without having first laid the 
affair before Parliament for their appro- 
bation. I believe it will be granted, and: 
if it were inquired into it would be found, 
that no money has been laid out in this 
way, nor any house built, but what were 
absolutely necessary ; and if there had 
been any fallacy in the accounts relating 
to that expence, as they have been long 
upon the table, it would certainly before 
now have been taken notice of. 

Thus it must appear, Sir, that the story 
we have been told of a steward’s running 


his master in debt, is no way parallel to 
‘the present case ; for this nation-has been 


run into no extraordinary.expence, but 
what had not only the -authority of Par- 
liament before it was undertaken, but the 
approbation of Parliament after it was laid 
out : and ifany debt has been contracted, 
if the funds appropriated for the service of 
the ycar have proved at any time deficient, 
or it any services have been incurred which 
were not provided for by Parliament, those 
deficiencies and those services have been 
regularly laid before Parliament as soon as 
they could be brought into an account: 
and it is very certain, ita steward should 


‘run his master into no expeace but what 


he had a previous authority for, and should 

d honestly lay betore his master 
every year, or as often as it could possibly 
be done, a full account of the Debt he 


-had contracted in the preceding year, that 


steward could deserve no censure from his 
master. 

Now, Sir, as the naming of a select 
committee, to inquire into accounts and 
estimates, is a.very extraordinary method 
of proceeding, a method which has net 
been practised for many years, and never 
was often practised, we must suppose at 
will give a general alarm, and make people 
imagine that some frauds have been com- 
mitted. This will of course throw a re- 
flection upon his Majesty’s government ; 
and theretore I think we. ought not to 
enter into any such method without some 
very strong reasons; and as I can see no 
reason for our entering into any. such 
method, as I can sec: no good that can be 
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expected from any such method, as I am 
convinced it will do a great deal of mis- 
chief by raising jealousies and fears among 
his Mayesty’s subjects, therefore I must be 
against the motion. 


To this it was replied by Mr. Gybbon, 
sir Joseph Jekyll, Mr. William Pulteney, 
and other members as follows : | 


Sir; It is from the knowledge I have of 
the history of this nation in particular, and 
of Europe in general, that I am so sur- 
prised, with respect to the small part of 
our public debts paid off, notwithstanding 
the continuance of all our taxes, and the 
vast sums that have been raised every 

ear; and the more I consider it, the less 

can account for the unprofitable use we 
have made of such a long term of peace. 
But I am still more surprised to hear any 
gentleman say, that all possible methods 
have been pursued, either for diminishing 
the public annual expence, or the annual 
interest due to the creditors of the public; 
on the contrary I am convinced, that all 
possible methods have been pursued for 
increasing the first, and no opportunities 
have been embraced for reducing either 
the principal or the interest due to the 
creditors of the public, but such as durst 
not be refused or neglected. 

We have been for these twenty years in 
& continued course of public peace, at least 
we have had no war declared, nor any 
broil with any of our neighbours; and yet 
every year we have been very near at as 
gteat an expence, as we were at in an 
one year othe heavy war in king William’s 
reign: we have had numerous armies kept 
Up In our own country, we have main- 
tained many princes and armies in foreign 
Countries, and we have sent many expen- 
i Squadrons into almost all places of 

€ world; and I should be glad to hear 
@ Teason given for any of our naval expe- 

tions into the Baltic or Mediterranean, by 

Ose, who are now for our looking quietly 
On to see the emperor stript of his do- 
Minions in Italy, and Muscovy giving so- 
hegns to its neighbouring kingdoms. I 
Should be glad to hear a reason for our 
‘cee 80 alarmed at the alliance, only be- 
aon Spain and the Emperor, by those 
NS seem to be so little alarined at a 

ee not only of alliance but of con- 
nine between France, Spain and Suar- 
ae This; Sir, I do not say with a de- 
ne ® insinuate that we have as_ yet any 
ny reason to be alarmed at this last al- 
vos I must think we had from the 
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beginning much greater reason to be 
alarmed with it, than ever we had to be 
alarmed with the former; and I must think 
it would now have been more justifiable to 
have thrown ourselves into the arms of 
the emperor, to have prevented the conse- 
quences of this last alliance, than ever it 
was to throw ourselves into the arms of 
France, to prevent the consequences of 
the former: From all which I must con- 
clude, either that a great part of the ex- 
dies we have formerly been at might 
uve been saved, or that our present in- 
activity is highly inexcusable; and which 
of these two to chuse I shall leave to the 
gentlemen who now so strenuously insist, 
that for these last twenty years we have 
taken all possible methods to diminish our 
annual expence. ' 
Now, Sir, as to the diminishing of the 
interest payable to the creditors of the 
public, can it be said that we have taken 
any one inethod to diminish it, but what 
the nature of the thing and the circum- 
stances of the nation pointed out so plainly, 
that it would have been highly criminal in 
any administration to have neglected the 
opportunity ? But if we had applied the 
sinking fund regularly to the payment of 
our public debts, if we had saved that ex- 
pence, which has been thrown away in 
naintaining numerous idle armies, and 
sending out many idle squadrons, and had 
applied all the savings to the same honest 
purposes, the principal of our public debts 
would have been so greutly reduced, that 
the creditors who remained unpaid would 
have been glad to have taken what interest 
we pleased: Nay, I do not know but the 
principal would, by this time, have been 
so greatly reduced, that the three great 
companies would have been glad to have 
passed trom the payment of any future in- 
terest upon what was due to them, in 
order to have had their charters continued. 
Whether accounts were regularly Jaid 
before the parliament of the A aot navy 
debt, yearly as it became due, is what I 


shall not pretend to deny, because Ldo .. 


not really know whether it was so or not, 
but if this be true, which I shall, in com- 
plaisance to the honourable gentlemen, 
admit, it is the strongest argument that 
can be given for what is now proposed ; it 
is a full confirmation of the old proverb 
that ‘what is every man’s business is no 
man’s bustaess,? and thercfore an un- 
answerable argument for our returning to 
the old custoro of parliament, and appoint- 
ingselect comniitteesevery year to consider 
[3H] 
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and examine every estimate laid before 
us: for I hope no man will say but that 
we ought, in time of peace especially, to 
raise much within the year as will 
eit service of the year; and if any 
deficiency should happen in the funds 
granted for one year, or if it should be 
found that the estimates were deficient, 
all those deficiencics ought certainly to be 
made good the very next year. It is .cer- 
tainly inconsistcat with the public good to 
leave arrears long due, bccause when 
tradesmen, or those who furnish the pub- 
Jic with what is necessary for public use, 
must lie for years out of their money, it is 
certain they neither can nor will serve the 
public so cheap, as when they know they 
are sure of their money within a few 
months after the goods are delivered ; and 
the longer any of those arrears stand un- 
paid, the greater price they will be obliged 
to pay for every thing afterwards bought 
for publi 


il¢ use. 


With respect to ministers, indecd, and 


the tools employed under them, I must 
_observe, Sir, that it is of great advantage 
to have public accounts stand long in ar- 
rear; and this advantage is greater in the 
navy than in any other branch of public 
business, because tradesmen, and others 
who serve the public, but especially sec- 
nien, cannot lie long out of their money: 
if they cannot get their money soon after 
it becomes due, they must go to usurers, 
ministerial ‘tools,. and such like extor- 
tioners, to scll or pledge their public se- 
curities. This brings such securities to 
discount, the longer they are of being 

aid, the greater discount they come to 
be at; so that at last they furnish a plen- 
tiful harvest to ministers and their fa- 
vourites; for when the discount upon those 
securities is raised to a sufficient height, 
ministers then give the watch-word to their 
avents and favourites to go out and pur- 
chase; and when they have got them all, 
or most of them into their hands, then the 
ministerial bowels begin to yearn for the 
sufferings of the publick creditors, in hav- 
ing lein so long out of their money; and 
great merit is assumed from their coming 
tu a compassionate resolution, to have such 
or such a class of public creditors paid off: 
this House is always too good natured to 
refuse such a just request; and thus ex- 
tortioners g@ét the full value of those se- 
curities, which they purchase at a great 
discount. ‘This, Sir, I shall not say is the 
case at present; but I must say I am apt 
to believe, if aa enquiry were mace into 
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the affair, it would be found that there is 
but a small part of the debt, due upon the | 
‘navy, now in the hands of the original 


creditors of the public; and even this, Sir, 
is an inquiry not unworthy of the repre- 


sentatives of Great Britain in Parliament. 


But, Sir, whatever the interest of minis- 
ters may be, it is certainly the interest of 
the public to pay oftheir debts regularly, 
and as soon as possible; and as I am con- 


vinced every gentleman now, or formerly, 


in this House, has, and always had the in- 
terest of the public more at heart than the 
interest of the minister; therefore I am 
convinecd, that if these accounts have 
been upon our table, all the other gen- 
tlemen of the House are in the same con- 
dition with me; they are so far from hav- 
ing canvassed every article of them, that 
they are quite ignorant of their having 
been ever laid upon the table betore this 
scssion: if any gentleman had but cast his 
eye upon such accounts, in any preced- 
ing session, and had observed the arrears 
standing unpaid, or unprovided for b 
parliament, his regard for the public, his 
regard for the distressed creditors of the 
public, would certainly have prompted him 
to have moved to have had them taken 
into consideration, and paid off long be- 
fore now; nothing could have prevented 
it but a neglect, which has been occasion- 
ed by its not having been made the con- 
cern of any particular set of men; and for 
this reason we never ought to think it suf- 
ficient to have accounts or cstimates laid 
upon our table, we ought always to refer 
the consideration of them to select com- 
mittees; and thus, by making it the par- 
ticular business of a few, we may expect 
they will never be neglected as those now 
before us seem to have been, by their hav- 
ing been left to the care of the whole 
Hiouse. 

I must beg leave to differ with the ho- 
nourable gentlemen, when they say, that 
tle nature of the service is only to be re- 
garded, when we are to determine, whe- 
ther it ought or ought not to be laid be- 
fore the parlizment; for in my opinion, 
the sum to be laid out ought likewise to 
be considered: if the sum be but small, 
and the nature of the service such as often 
occurs, it may be undertaken without any 
yarticuler authority from parliament; but 
if the sum be large, though the nature of 
the service he such as often occurred, and 
hes generally been undertaken without 
any particular directions from parliaments, 
yet suh direction become necessary when 
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the sum is much larger than what is 
usually required for that service: his Ma- 
jesty may, without doubt, give orders to 
ave aman of war, or perhaps halt’ a do- 

zen i a year, repaired; but if by any 
great misfortune, it should become neces- 
sary to lay out, in any one, two or three 
years, a very large sum for that purpose, 
it would then be proper to lay that neces- 
bity before parliament; and I think no 
minister ought to undertake such an ex- 
traordinary service without having first 
obtained an authority from parliament for 
so doing: inthe case mentioned, I believe 
it will be granted, that the building of 
houses is a service that does not often oc- 
cur; and I am very sure the sum that has 
been laid out, and which now makes a 
reat part of our navy debt, is a much 

rger sum than was ever laid out in this 
nation upon such a service, in so small a 
number of years; nay, I do not know but 
it amounts to more than was ever before 
expended in this nation for building docks 
or any other sort of buildings for the use 
of the navy, or the officers of our navy; 
and therefore, both with respect to the 
nature of the service, and the sum to be 
laid out, it ought not to have been under- 
taken without a previous authority from 
parliament. 

Sir, if the nation has been run into any 
unnecessary expence, I am sorry to hear 
It said, that nothing has been undertaken 
without the approbation of parliament ; 
but, -Sir, if it were so, the authority or 
the approbation of former parliaments can 
be no reason for our following their ex- 
ample, in giving our authority for under- 
taking such services for years to come, as 
they have authorised for years past: we 
are under no greater obligation to approve 
of what was approved of by the very last 
parliament, kas that parliament in king 
Charles II’s reign, called ¢ The Pension- 
ary Parliament’. 

_To pretend that what is now proposed 
will raise jealousies among the people, or 
give them any suspicions of his Majesty’s 
government, is an argument, I find, always 
to be brought in when any attempt is made 
to inquire into the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers ; but I would have gentlemen 
consider, that the proper business of par- 
liament is to inquire into the conduct of 
ministers ; and if the people find that such 
attempts are always over-ruled, it will give 
them a suspicion, not only of his Majesty’s 
government, and the conduct of his minis- 
ters, but it will give them likewise a sus- 
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picion, and a just one too, of the conduct 
of parliament: we ought to consider what 
it was that gave the parliament in king 
Charles Il’s reign, the ignominious epi- 
thet it is now branded with; and if the 
people should conceive any such suspicion 
of this or any future parliament, it would 
raise reul jealousies among them, it would 
make them despair of ever having their 
grievances redréssed in a Jegal way, and 
that despair might drive them into the 
most violent methods of seeking redress ; 
therefore I wish gentlemen would, upon 
all occasions, distinguish a little between 
his Majesty and his ministers, and never 
allow the respect they have for the latter 
to over-balance the duty they owe to the 
former. 

The respect that former parliaments 
have shewn to the ministers for the time 
being, and the great confidence put b 
parliament in their conduct, is, I am afraid, 
one great cause that the nation now re- 
mains under such a load of debts and 
taxes; and therefore it is high time for 
us to redssume that jealousy: which has so 
often proved to be of the most signal 
benefit to this nation. We have been 
talking, Sir, of putting ourselves in a con- 
dition to compel the acceptation of the 
terms of peace we ‘are to propose, but I 
wish we may not find that our neighbours 
are too well acquainted with our circum- 
stances to be alraid of any thing we can 
do; they know that our people are already 
as heavily taxed as they can bear: they 
know that all those taxes are already en- 
gaged, either for the payment of our 
debts or for the support of our civil go- 
vernment; can it be supposed that our 
menaces will have grea: influence upon 
any of their resolutions? but if theyshould 
find, that our parliament were beginning 
to look closely into the management of 
our public afiairs, they would from thence 
conclude, that the best use would be made 
of every shilling hereafter to be raised ; 
that people would contribute with the 
more alacrity, and from thence they will 
probably be induced to give some atten- 
tion to whatever we may think necessary 
to propose, for restoring the peace of 
Europe. For this reason, if there were no 
other, we ought to agree to what the 
honorable gentleman has been pleased to 


propose. 
Ther the sera being put upon sir 
William Wyndham’s motion, it was, upon 


a division, carried in the negative, by 198. 
to 168. 
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Proceedings in the Commons relating to 
the Privilege of Franking Letters, and to 
certain Abuses in the Post Office.] Feb. 26. 
Mr. Walter Plumer moved, That the copy 
of his Majesty’s warrant, rere letters 
are permitted to pass free from the duty 
payable upon Post-letters, which was pre- 
sented to the House upon the 19th instant, 
be read; which was done accordingly, and 
is as follows :* 


‘G. R. 
‘ Whereas we are given to understand, 
* that the revenue arising by the General 
“ letter-effice, or office of postmaster gene- 


* « About this time, some of the gentlemen 
in the opposition, to increase the outcry against 
the minister, gave out, that the letters were 
opened at the Post-house; and Mr. Plummer 
made a motion, for a copy of his Majesty’s 
Warrant, whereby letters were permitted to 
pass free from the duty payable upon post let- 
ters. This motion was not opposed by the mi- 
nister, thouch he foresaw to what it tended. 
On the 26th uf February the warrant was laid 
before the House of Commons ; and thereby it 
appeared, that the privileges of franking was 
granted by the crown to the great offices of 
state, and to both Houses of Parliament. 
When it was laid before the House, great ex- 
- ceptions were taken at its being siyned by the 


Lords of the treasury ; as it the privilege of 


franking had been owing to the favour of the 


winister ; upon the principle, that all acts of 


the crown were to be regarded as acts of the 
minister. Sir Robert Walpole was far from 
vindicating the practice of opening the letters 
of members; but he acquzinted the House, 
that unless the ministry had a discretionary 

wer, in times of public danger, of ordering 
etters to be opened at the pust-house, there 
would be no discovering any bad practi-es 
againstthe guveznment: and for the truth of 
his asSertion, he appealed to the experience of 
the nation and of that House in the case of the 
bishop of Rochester, and of almost all the con- 
Spiracies that have been carried on aguinst the 
government ever since the insutution of the 
post-office. To this it was answered, that 
granting that to be true, the abuse of the prac- 
tice defeated all its desiyn ; because conspira- 
tors well knowing that their letters would be 
opencd, never would trust their correspondences 
to the post-office. Gentlemen even went so 
far as to insinuate, that the minister incouraged 
such practices, in order to come at the know- 
ledge of the private d: alings and circumstances 
of merchants. At last, a Committee to en- 
quire into that affair was moved for and named 3 
aod highly to the disappointment of the gen- 
tlemen in the opposition, the motion was not 
opposed by sir Robert Walpole or his friends, 
who were only for restricting it from encroach- 
10g upon the secrets of yovernment, 
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‘ral, hath heretofore suffered great preju- 
< dice by the free carriage of a great num- 
¢ ber of letters and pacquets, from time to 
¢ time, which ought to have been paid for 
‘ according to the acts of parliament in that 
‘behalf; and that, for restraining the mis- 
¢ chief attending such practices, our royal 
‘ predecessors have directed, from time to 
‘time, by warrant under their royal sign 
‘marual, to whom the said freedom of 
‘sending or receiving free any letters or 
‘ pacquets should be granted or allowed: 
‘our will and pleasure, therefore, is, and 
‘we do hereby require and command, 
‘ That, from henceforth, you permit and 
‘ suffer no person or persons whatsoever to 
‘send or receive free any letters or pac- 
‘ quets, which by virtue of the said acts of 
‘ parliament, or any of them, ought to be 
‘ paid as aforesaid except our principal Se- 
‘ cretaries of State for the time being, the 
‘Commissioners of our Treasury, now 
‘being, and our High Treasurer, or the 
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‘‘ This opened a very curious scene of en- 
quiry. For it appeared, that when the bill 
granting the post-revenue to Charles 71. went 
to the House of Lords, the Commons sent It up 
with a clause, reserving to themselves the Pri- 
vilege of Franking in the same manner they 
now enjoy it. The Lords finding no such pro- 
vision in the bill for them, and thinking it to be 
a Money-hill, passed it without that clause ; 
and the whole bill must have becn thrown out 
when it was sent back to the Commons, had 
nut the ministry given them assurances that 
their letters should come and go free. Accord- 
ingly, the king gave orders (which were print- 
ed) ‘ that the farmers of the Post-oftice should 
‘ suffer all sinle letters, hut not packets, sent 
‘by the post-office to or from any member of 
‘ either House of Parliament, to go free, with- 
“ont payment of any thing for the post there- 
‘of? Notwithstanding this order, the House 
thought the privilege of tranking so much their 
right, that they (October 19, 1666) committed 
an ofticer of the post-house for charging the 
letters of’ members with postage: and when the 
post-oflice revenue was settled by the crown 
upon the duke of York, his royal highness was 
so far from thinking he bad aright to stop or 
charge franks, that he sent sir Philip Frowde, 
who managed the office for hitn, to desire the 
assistance of the House in punishing certain 
ttornevs who had counterfeited franks. 

“This and other evidence being laid before 
the Committee, they madea Report, and agreed 
upon a set of Resolutions which seemed repug- 
nant to the prerogative exercised by the crown 
in the order. But the matter was too tnifling, 
and, indeed, too doubtful to be contested ov the 
part of the minister, who suffered the Resolu- 
tions, after some immaterial ameadments, to 
pass.” Tindal. 
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¢ Commissioners of our Treasury, for the | ‘ James’s this 18th day of October 1727, in 
‘time being, and the Secretaries to the | ‘ the first year of our reign.—By his Ma» 
‘ Treasury for the time being, the Secretary | ‘ jesty’s commmand. R. WALPOLE, CHA. 
‘at War, the Secretary of our Admiralty, | ‘ Turner, Geo. Dopincton, Geo. Ox- 
‘ our lieutenant-general, or other chief Go- | ‘ ENDEN, WILL. CLAyToN.’—To our truse 
‘ vernor or governors, of our kingdom ofIre- | ty and well-beloved Edward Carteret and 
‘land, for the time being, and his or their | Edward Harrison, esquires, our postmas- 
‘ secretary ; ns teas also the members of | ter-general. 
‘both our Houses of parliament, during The Warrant having been read, Com- 
‘ every sessions of parliament, and for forty | plaints were made by several Members, 
‘days before, and forty days after, every | that their Letters were not only charged 
‘session ; so as the letters or pacquets to | at the Post-oflice, but that they were often 
‘be franked, by virtue of this our autho- | broke open and perused by the clerks: 
‘rity for the members of parliament of | that this practice of breaking open letters 
‘either House do not exceed the weight | was become frequent, and’ was so publicly 
‘ of two ounces: and our further pleasure , known, that the very end for which that 
¢is, That our said Secretaries of State, , liberty was given to the postmaster was 
‘commissioners of our treasury, and our, entirely disappointed ; for the intention 
‘ high treasurer, and the secretaries of the | being at first to discover any treasonable 
‘treasury, our secretary at war, and the | correspondence that might be carried on 
‘ secretary to our admiralty, our lieutenant | against the government, that intention was 
‘ or chief governor of our kingdom of Ire- | rendered altogether vain, because by the 
‘ land for the time being, and his secretary, | practice of opening letters being so fre- 
‘ or any of them, now or for the time being, | quent, and so well known, it was certain - 
+ shall not, at any time or times, pera or | that no man would carry on any treason- 
‘ suffer any person or persons whatsoever ; able correspondence by means of the post- 
‘ to send any private letters, under cover, | office ; so that the liberty given to break 
‘ to them, the same not being for our ser- | open letters at the post-office could now 
‘vice, but what they shail immediately | serve no purpose, but to enable the little 
* send to the said general post-office, to be | clerks about that office to pry into the pri- 
‘taxed, and delivered from thence; and | vate atiairs of every merchant, and of 
‘shall not cover any persons letters what- : every gentleman in the kingdom. At 
‘soever, other than their own; and that | last it was insisted, that the Warrant 
‘ they shall give strict orders to the respec- ; then laid betore the House was not 
‘ tive secretaries and clerks under them to, the last warrant granted by his Ma- 
* govern themselves accordingly: And we jesty, nor the warrant by which the 
‘do also will and require you to make our , post-masters then acted; and therefore it 
‘pleasure known to the members of our ; was moved, that a Committee be appoint- 
* said Houses of Parliament, that, for pre- | ed to inq:ireinto that aftair. Mr. Phimer’s 
‘venting the abuses, which, as we have ' motion was supported by Mr. Lisle, Mr. 
‘been informed, have been frequently ' Heaticote, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Dundas, 
‘practised with divers persons, who, not and Mr. Perry; was in some measure oF 
‘being members of either of our said posed by sir Robert Walpole, and Mr. 
* Houses of parliament themselves, have . Henry Pelham, but at last they agreeing 
* yet presumed to indorse on their letters to the motion, provided that a Committee 
‘the names of such as were; as also to did not inquire into any thing that might 
‘ direct their letters to members of parlia- tend to the discovering the secrets of the 
‘ment, when, at the same tin:e, such let- government ; a committee was appointed 
‘ters do not really belong to or concern accordingly. 
‘the members to whom the same are di-/ March 28. Mr. Plumer reported from 
‘ rected, we do expect, that the members the said Committee, ‘That they had exa- 
‘ ofboth Houses do constantly indorse their mined the matter to them referred, and had 
‘own names on their own letters, with directed him to report the same as it ap- 
‘their own hand-writing; and that they | peared to them, together with their Reso- 
* do not suffer any letters whatsoever, other airs thereupon, to the House ; which 
‘than such as concern themselves, to pass Report being read, and delivered in at the 
‘under their frank, cover, or direction, to table, the same was taken into considera- 
‘the diminution and prejudice of our said | tion on the 16th of April. 
“revenue ; and, for so doing, this shall be | Apri! 16. The House proceeded to take 
‘ your warrant.—Given at our court at St. | into consideration the said Report, which 


— 


— 


‘ 
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Proceedings relating to thé 
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was read together with the Resolutions of | ately after which, your Committee find 


the Committee, as follows: 


«¢ The Committee, to whom the copy of 
his Majesty’s Warrant, whereby Ictters are 
ermitted to pass free from the dut¥ paya- 
Pie upon post letters, was referred, have 
met; and, pursuant to the order of the 
House, examined the matter thereof: to 
which purpose, 

‘©The Committee, in the first place, 
thought it necessary to inquire from what 
time the Privilege of franking Letters 
commenced, and in what manner it had 
been enjoyed, by the House of Commons ; 
and having examined the first steps of the 
Act, which granted the Post-revenue to 
his Majesty king Charles the 2d, they 
find, in the Paper-bill, which remains in the 
custody of the clerk of this House, a 
clause, providing and enacting’; 

‘ That all the letters which, at any time 
‘hereafter, be sent by or unto any of the 
* knights, citizens, and burgesses, chosen, 
*and continuing, to be members of the 
© Parliament of England, and sitting the 
* parliament, shall be freely, and without 
“any charge unto them, safely carried and 
‘ conveyed, by all and every letter-post 
‘established by this act according to the 
‘direction of the said letters: any thing 
‘inthis act to the contrary notwithstand- 
* ing.’ 

“© Which Clause wasleft outby the Lords, 
as appears by the Journals of the House 
of Commons, as your Committee suppose ; 
because there was no provision made for 
their letters passing free; and because, as 
it was a Money-bill, they could not make 
any addition to it, though they took upon 
them to leave out part of it; which occa- 
sioned some difficulty in the House of 
Commons, about passing the Dill; to faci- 
litate which, your Committee have reason 
to believe, that the persons who had then 
the honour, to serve the crown, and whio 
were members of the House of Commons, 
gave the rest of the members assurances, 
that their letters should pass free, though 
they passed the Bill, without insisting upon 
that clause. 

‘*¢ And your Committee think themselves 
warranted in this belief, as well from the 

tradition of several old members, as b 
observing, that the parliament which 
 Sbepets this Revenue was dissolved on 

e 29th day of December 1660, the same 
day that the Bill had the royal assent; and 
the next parliament which was called met 
en the 8th day of May 1661 ; immedi- 


printed Paper delivered in to them, from 
the post-ollice, intituled, * An Extract of 
‘a warrant from the King, dated May 14th 
‘1661,’ and signed Edward Nicholas and 
William Meorrice, the then secretaries of 
state ; which runs in the following words: 
‘Charles 2. . 

‘The King being informed, by his 
‘principal Secretaries of State, That the 
‘ membcrs of parliament seemed unwilling 
‘to pay for the postage of their letters 
‘during the sitting of parliament, his Ma- 
‘jesty was thereupon graciously pleased 
‘to give directions to the farmers of his 
‘ Post-oftice, ‘That all single letters, but not 
‘ packets, sent, by the Post-office, to or 
‘ from any member of either House of Par- 
‘ liament, go free, without payment of any 
‘ thing for the port thereof.’ 

‘Which Warrant being obtained from 
the King, on the representation of the Se- 
cretaries of State, That the members were 
unwilling to pay for their letters, confirms 
your Committee in the opinion, That it 
was granted in consequence of former as- 
surances given. 

‘< Your Committee proceeded toexamine 
the Journals of this House; and find, 
That so soon after the establishing the 
Post-otfice, as the 19th October 1666, this 
entry is made: , 

¢ Ordered, That Edward Roberts be sent 
‘ for, in Custody of the Serjeant at Arms 
‘or his deputy, to answer his abuse and 
‘breach ot Privilege, in exacting money 
‘of the members of this House for Post- 
‘ letters. : \ 

‘‘ October 23d, 1666, Ordered, That 
‘Edward Roberts be discharged of his 
‘commitment to the Serjeant at Arms, 
‘ paying his fees.’ 

‘Your Committee find another Entry, 
dated February 6th, 1666, in these words : 

‘ Sir Philip Frowde, who is entrusted 
‘with the management of the Post-office 
‘by his royal highness the duke of York, 
‘ being called in tothe bar of this House, 
‘ and giving information, That certain At- 
‘ tornies, and in particular one Peter Mason, 
‘do take upon them to superscribe letters, 
‘in the name of members of this House, 
‘to have them carried gratis; whereby 
‘his highness is abused in his revenue, 
‘ and the privilege of parliament infringed.” 

‘‘ Ordered that it be referred to the 
‘ Committee of privileges, to examine the 
‘abuse and breach of privilege objected 
‘against one Peter Mason, an attorney, 
‘and others, in euperscribing the nares 


~ 
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‘of members of this House to their own 
‘letters, to have them carricd gratis; and 
‘report the matter, with their opiaion 
“therein, to the House; and that the 
‘ Committee do sit this aftcrnoon, at two of 
‘the clock.’ 

* Your Committee considering, That 
the duke of York enjoyed this revenue 
under the ci1wwn, conceive, that this must 
be looked upon as the strongest acknow- 
ledgment, that the franking of letters was 
aprivilege of this louse; and the post- 
masters then were so far from thinking 
themselves at liberty to strike out the 
names of members signed by themselves, 
that they thought themselves obliged to 
desire the assistance of the Llouse of Corm- 
mons, when the name of a member ap- 
peared upon a letter, though counterfeit- 


“ Your Committee thought it not ne- 
cessary to make their Report tedious, by 
inserting all the orders they found upon the 
Journus relating to the Post-oflice, not 
doubting, but that these already mentioned 
were sufficient to satisty the House, ‘That 
the privilege of having their letters go 
free has been enjoyed by the members of 
the House of Commons, as long as the re- 
venue has been enjoyed by the crown. 

‘Your Commitize then proceeded to 
examine the oflicers belonging to the Post 
office: and the person who could give the 
most material evidence in the affair, then 
before the Committee, was Mr. Edward 
Cave, who called himself supervisor of the 
franks; and acquainted the Committee, 
* That his business was to controul letters, 
‘ and to charge those not permitted by the 
‘king’s warrant to go free: that, at his 
* entrance into his office, in 1721, he had a 
* gencral direction to charge all letters not 
* wholly superscribed by the member; and 

‘had orders likewise to charge those that 
were not about the member’s business ; 

* and this was supported by the governors.’ 
Being asked, What rule he had to know 
whether letters were about the member’s 
usiness or not? he gave the following 
Ones, which, he said, directed him; 
at a letter coming from a place where 

; _& Knew the member signing was not, 
: i a reason to him to think it not about 
¢ V& Member’s business, and to charge it ; 
t he could frequently see, by the help 
@ candle, through a cover directed to 
member, an inclosed letter directed to 
ae person; in which case, his way 
© be; id charge it, and to notify its not 
mg about a member’s business, or to 
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oe H. J. upon it, which were the 
initial letters of Henry Jaques, his pre- 
decessor in the office, under whom he 
learned the art of finding out false franks, 
as he termed them: which still continues 
a mark among them for that purpose: 
that another motive for his charging the 
letters of membersis, when he knows the 
member to be in mourning, and his 
letter is not sealed with black wax: that 
he frequently guesses; and members let- 
ters may sometimes be charged, through 
mistake ; butthat then they are always 
ready to return the members the money 
so charged; that when he is in doubt, he 
always thinks it better to tax, bearing in 
mind the postmaster-general’s maxim, 
We can give redress at any time, but cana 
never recover what is slipt; that he has 
observed the franks increase with every 
new parliament: that as the new mem- 
bers do, and have a rizht to, frank let- 
ters, those who were in the last parlia- 
ment do not willingly part with that pri- 
vilege, and, by the acquaintance they 
still have in the House of Commons, they 
a 
get blank franks, which being super- 
scribed by the said old members, whose 
hand-writing he is acquainted with, he 
apprehends it tobe the business of the 
member of the last parliament, and then 
‘ strikes off the frank.’ 

‘¢ Your Committee cannot help ob- 
serving upon, this evidence, That the me- 
thods by which Mr. Cave pretends to dis- 
tinguish whether letters concern the bu- 
siness of the members themselves, or not, 
are very uncertain, and tending to givea 
great deal of unnecessary trouble to the 
members; but that if he has any surer 
methods, which he did not think fit to 
disclose, they must still be of infinitely 
worse consequence. 

‘Your Committee then proceeded to 
peruse a Paper, intituled, ‘ An Account of 
‘ the diminution of the Revenue by frank. 
‘ing of letters, from the year 1715 to the 
‘ year 17342? by which there appears a 
great gradual increase of Franks: and 
they examined Mr. John Searle, the ac- 
comptant-general of the post-office: who 
said, ¢ lt was a general account; and not 
‘of the diminution arising trom members 
¢ franking only.’ 

‘¢ Your Committee then examined Mr. 
Joseph Bell, comptroller-general: who 
acquainted the Committee,‘ That the ac- 
‘count, delivered by Mr. Searle, included 
‘the two Houses of Parhament and the 
¢ state-oflices: that the practice prevailed 
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“against taking any account of the franks 
* of the clerks of the post-office, though 
“he owned thev franked a good deal to 
‘make them amends for the smallness of 
“ their salary: that what was called an ac- 
“count of the diminution of the revenue, 
‘ by franking, was rather an estimate, and 
‘ taken in the following manner: that they 
‘weighed all the letters franked, at the 
“ office, once, twice, or perhaps at most 
‘thrice, inthe year; and, taking an ac- 
“count of that weight, they concluded, 
‘that the franks of every night, till the 
“next weighing, should be the same : that 
¢ they endeavoured to take their weighing 
* at as equal timesas they could, when they 
‘had no particular reason to believe the 
* postage higher or lower than ordinary ; 
‘as when the king’s speech, or any such 
* public paper, came out: that there could 
a. Be no distinction of the franks of Lords, 
¢ Commons or State-Offices, they being all 
* weighed toget ‘ier :’ 

“ Your Committee, for further infor- 
mation in this affair, called for a Paper, 
intituled, * An Account of thenet Revenue 
“ of the Post-office from the year 1715 to 
‘the year 1734:’ and as this account is a 
certain account, and not an estimate, the 
find by it the revenue is not really di- 
minished, in any proportion to what it ap- 

ears to be by the former Estimate; and 
Mr. Bell explained that, by acquainting 
the Committee, ‘ That he did not appre- 
* hend, that one-third of the letters, which 
‘are franked, would go by the post if not 
‘ franked.’ | 

“Your Committee, having thus stated 
the facts, have thought fit, as well for pre- 
serving the Privilege of this House, as to 
guard the revenue against ith unlawful 
diminution, to come to the following re- 
solutions : 

1. © That it is the opinion of this Com- 
‘¢ mittee, That the privilege of franking 
« letters by the knights, citizens, and bur- 
‘© gesses, chosen to represent the Com- 
mons in Parliament, began with the 
“ erecting a post-office, within this king- 
«“ dom, by act of parliament. 

2. * That it is the opinion”of this Com- 
“mittee, That all letters, not exceedin 
“two ounces, signed by the proper hand 
“¢ of, or directed to, any member of this 
‘** House, during the sitting of every ses- 
“ gion of parliament and forty days before 
“ and forty days after, every summons or 
“ paren: ought to be carried and de- 
* livered freely and safely from all parts 
*‘of Great Britain and d, without 
““ any charge of postage. 
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3. “ That itis the opinion of this Com- 
“ mittee, that it is an high infringement of 
“‘ the privilege of the knights, citizens, and 
** burgesses, chosen to represent the Com- 
“< mons of Great Britain in parliament, for 
‘“¢ any Post-master, his deputies, or agents, 
‘¢ in Great Britain or Ireland, to detain or 
‘¢ delay, open or look into, by any means 
‘‘ whatsoever, any letter directed to, or 
“< signed by, the proper hand ofany member, 
“ without an express warrant, in writing, 
‘‘ under the hand of one of the princi 
“ secretaries of state, for every such detain- 
“< ing, delaying, yap or looking into. 

4. ‘“* That it is the opinion of this Com- 
“ mittee, That all letters, directed to any 
‘member of this House, at any place 
‘¢ within the bills of mortality, be carried 
‘¢ by the proper officers of the Post office 
‘¢ to the house or lodgings of such mem- 
‘‘ ber, or to the lobby of the House of 
‘© Commons. 

5. ‘“* That is the opinion of this Com- 
‘6 mittee, That it is a notorious breach of 
‘“¢ privilege of the House of Commons, for 
‘¢ any person to counterfeit the hand, or 
es py the name, of any member of the 
«¢ House of Commons, upon any letter, in 
«¢ order to prevent its being charged with 
“ the duty of postage. 

6. “ That it is the opinion of this Come 
‘‘ mittee, That such persons as shall pre- 
‘¢ sume to do the same, ought to be pro- 
‘‘ ceeded against with the utmost seve- 
“¢ rity.” 

The first and second Resolutions were 
agreed to; and on the 25th, the third Re- 
solution was amended thus: ‘¢ That itis 
“an high infringement of the privilege of 
‘the knights, citizens and burgesses, 
‘chosen to represent the Commons of 
‘“‘ Great-Britain in Parliament, for any 
‘¢ post-master, his deputies or agents, in 
‘¢ Great-Britain or Ireland, to open or 
‘“‘ look into, by any means whatsoever, any 
“< letter directed to or signed by the proper 
‘¢ hand of any member, without an express 
“warrant in writing, under the hand of 
‘‘ one of the principal secretaries of state 
‘¢ for every such opening or looking into; 
‘¢ or to detain or delay any letter, directed 
‘¢ to, or signed with the name of any mem- 
‘¢ ber, unless there shal] be just reason to 
“ suspect some counterfeit of it, without 
‘© an express warrant of a principal secre- 
“ tary of state as aforesaid, for every such 
‘¢ detaining or delaying.” 

The othcr Resolutions were severally 
read a second time, and agreed to without 
any Amendment. 
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' Debate in the Commons on a Motion for 
a Clause to be added to the Mutiny-Bill, 
relating to the inlisting of Soldiers.| Feb. 
26. The Mutiny-Bilf being reported to 
the House, 

Sir Walter Bagot stood up, and said, 
That since the House had made such a 
large addition to the Army, and seemed 
inclined to continue the severe penalties 
on Deserters, and the method of recruit- 
ing prescribed by that, and former Bills 
of the like nature, he thought it necessary 
to add some Clause, to make the Bull less 
dangerous to the subject: that by a Clause 
in the Bill it was proposed to be enacted, 
as in former Bills, that if a poor country- 
fellow should inlist with an officer and take 
his money, and afterwards, when carried 
before a justice, refuse to declare himself 
inlisted and to take the oaths prescribed 
by law, it should then be in the power of 
the officer to send sucli a poor fellow to 
prison, and confine him in a dungeon for 
a whole month, even though it should 
appear that the poor fellow inlisted when 
he was drunk, and was willing to return 
the money he had taken, and satisfy all 
the charges the officer had been at: that 
this power of confining a man in a dun- 
geon, where he might be in danger of 
starving, was, he thought, too great a 
eae to be intrusted absolutely in the 

ds of any officer: that it was no way 
necessary for his Majesty’s service, and 
might be of dangerous consequence, be- 
cause it might tempt some officers to prac- 
tise all the inveigling arts they could 
think of, not with an intention to recruit 
his oe forces, but to compel poor 
country-fellows to give them a sum of 
money, by way of composition, for being 
discharged from the bargain they had 
made when drunk, or in a passion, and for 
being freed from the confinement towhich 
the officer had, by law, an uncontroulable 
power to subject them: that therefore he 
would beg leave to offer a Clause to be 
added to the Bill, ‘ That every officer, 
* who should thereafter inlist any man to 
‘ serve in any regiment, should within 
‘days carry the man so inlisted before 
‘some one of the next justices of the 
‘ peace, where the man so inlisted should 
‘ be at liberty to declare his dissent, and 
‘his having repented of what he had 
‘done; and upon his so doing, and re- 
‘ turning to the officer the inlisting money, 
© and the expences the officer had been at 
© by inlisting him, and carrying him before 
‘the justice, not exceeding the sum of 
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. such justice should forthwith 
‘discharge him: and that an officer, 


'€ guilty of any failure or neglect in this 


‘ respect, should be liable to the same pe- 
‘ nalties to which officers are made liable 
‘ for false mustcrs.’ This was seconded by 

Mr. J3ramston, who informed the House, 
That he actually knew a case, where a 
poor fellow was inveigled when he was 
drunk, and when he came to be sober, 
repented, and therefore refused to take 
the oaths when carried before the justice ; 
but the officer insisted upon his being sent 
to prison, and confined for a month in the 
terms of the act of Parliament, though the 
poor fellow offered to return the inlisting 
money and all charges; and it not being 
in the power, or in the inclination of the 
justice to refuse the officer’s demand, the 
poor fellow was accordingly sent to jail, 
where he remained for some time; but 
having no victuals nor drink, he was at 
last compelled to go before the justice and 
take the oaths prescribed, in order to pre- 
vent his being starved. | 

To this it was answered by general 
Wade, Mr. Henry Bromley, Mr. Lindsay, 
and Mr. Hay, That what was proposed by 
the Clause offered had already been taken 
care of by his Majesty’s es for regu- 
lating the army, for as no soldier could be 
tried upon the Mutiny-act, unless he had 
taken the oaths prescribed by thatact before 
some justice of peace, therefore his Ma- 
jesty had given an order to all: officers, 
that no recruit should be brought to or 
entered in any regiment, until he had first 
been regularly inlisted, and had taken the 
oaths eoaeeibed by law,. before some of 
his Majesty’s justices of the peace ; so 
that by his Majesty’s order every officer 
was obliged to do what was proposed by 
the Clause offered ; and as the Bill then 
before them was of the same nature with 
former Bills against mutiny and desertion, 
it would be absolutely necessary to con- 
tinue the same general order to all officers, 
with respect to their carrying recruits 
before some justice of peace, therefore 
they thought it was unnecessary to add 
any clause for that purpose; and it would 
be attended with many inconveniencics, 
particularly, that it would be sometimes 
impossible for an ofticer to carry a recruit 
before any justice within the time pro- 
posed, or within any limited number of 
days. 

To this it was replied by sir William 
Wyndham, sir John Barnard, and Mr. 
Sandys, That the very clause then prc- 
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posed had been in several Mutiny-Bills 
during the reign of king William, though 
It was then in time of war, and recruiting 
of course more difficult than it could be 
supposed to be at present: that the ho- 
nouravle gentlemen who opposed the 
clause, could not sev, that by any order 
his Majesty could give, the justice of 

eace was obliged to discharge the man 
Inlisted, upon his declaring before him his 
having repented of what he had done, and 
‘returning to the officer the inlisting money 
and all the charges the onicer had been at 
for iniisting him: that what was proposed 
by the Clause was to lay an obligation upon 
the justive, and to give a poor tellow an op- 
‘portunity to vet olf upon reasonable terms, 
In case he should repent of what he had 
done; neither of which could be effectu- 
ated by any order his Majesty had given or 
could give for regulating the army: that 
the grievance complained of was, the in- 
veigling of men to inlist, and making a 
property of them after their having beca 
s0 inveigled: that this was a privilege 
which they hoped no officer would insist 
on: that the abolishing of this privilege 
was what the Clause offered chietly aimed 
at ; and therefore they hoped the House 
would agree to it. 

Sir Robert Walpole and Mr. Henry 
Pelham having declared, ‘That they would 
be for the Clause, if it could be so drawn 
as not to be attended with any inconve- 
nience to the service; and thercupon pro- 
posed that the debate be adjourned till the 
next day, in order that such a Clause might 
be contrived : and it being adinitted of 
the other side, that the Clause, as it then 
stood, might perhaps stand in nced of'some 
little amendment, it was agreed to adjourn 
the debate accordingly till next day ; 
when the Clause was agreed to, and added 
to the Mutiny-Bill. 


Debate in the Commons on the Subsidy 
to Denmark.] Feb.28. ‘The House being 
in a grand committee on the supply, and 
the Treaty with Denmark, dated Sept. 19, 
1734, having been reterred to the said 
committee, a motion was made by Mr. 
Horatio Walpole, “ That the sum of 
56,250/. be granted to his Majesty, on ac- 
count of the Subsidy tothe king of Den- 
mark, pursuant to the said Treaty, for the 
service of the year 1735.”? This occasioned 
a long debate, in which Mr. Walpole’s 
motion was supported by Mr. Winnington, 
Mr. Willes, colonel Bladen, and sir Robert 
Walpole, as follows: 
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Sir; Although we are not engaged in 
the present war, yet, as the balance of 
power in Europe depends very much upon 
the event of it, we may be soon under a 
necessity of joining on one or other of the 
partics ; theretore it is mcumbent upon us 
to strengthen ourselves before-hand, by 
epgaging as many foreign powers as we 
can to join with us upon such an event. 
In this situation, it was natural to cast our 
eye first towards Denmark, the interest of 
that nation being generally the same with 
our own; and at present was the more 
necessary, because great endeavours were 
used to engage that court on tne other 
side of the question, which might have 
proved of the most ftital consequence to 
the libertics of Europe, and consequently 
to those of this nation. 

The experience of the last two wars 
against France may convince us, Sir, how 
dangerous it is to ujlow any one power in 
Kurope to exait itscif too much, and how 
expensive it may prove, to reduce a power 
that has once got too great an ascendant 
over its neighbours. ‘The expence which 
Great Britain is to be put to by this treaty 
with Denmark, must appear very inconsi- 
derable to every gentleman who considers, 
that we thereby not only secure the assiste 
ance of a powcrful kingdom, but prevent 
their being engaged against us, in case 
the event of the war should make it neces 
sary for us to join the other side. In all 
Cases it is certainly prudent upon any 
einergency, to lay out a small sum, whea 
it is probable we may by so doing prevent 
our being afterwards brought under a ne- 
cessity of putting oursclves to a much 
greater expence: and this is the very case 
at present in relation to our treaty with 
Denmark. - 

It is well known, Sir, that nations are, 
in all their public transactions, governed 
by their own interest ; and as all Europe 
knew that great oifers were making to 
Denmark, to secure them on that side, 
against which we might soon be under a 
necessity to engage; therefore it became 
absolutely necessary for us to offer them 
such terms as might convince them, that 
it was more their interest to juin in al- 
liance with us, than with either of the 
parties concerned in the war. [must 
therefore think, that the concluding this 
treaty was one of the most prudent stens 
his Majesty could take, and the conditions 
on our part are so reasonable, that I think - 
every gentleman in this House must ap- 
prove of them; and therefore, 1 hope, 
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this motion will be agrced to without oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. Walpole’s motion was opposed by 
sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, sir 
John Barnard, Mr. Sandys, Mr. Shippen, 
and sir Join Hynde Cotton, who alledged 
the following Arguments against the mo- 
tion. 


Sir; Iam glad to hear that we are as 
yet no way engaged in the war; if it be 
so, I am sure it is ridiculous to put the 
nation to a great expence, to provide 
against a danger which may never happen. 
As we have no particular interest of our 
own for inducing us to engage in the pre- 
sent war, but only the danger the balance 
of power may be in by that event: and 
as all the powers of Europe are as much, 
or more, interested in the preservation of 
that balance than we are; if it should 
come to be in any real danger, they would 
certainly engage in its defence, without 
receiving any valuable consideration from 
us; but if we should be always the first to 
take the alarm upon any wars breaking 
out, and offer bribes and pensions to all 
the princes in Europe, the whole charge 
of preserving that balance would fall upon 
this nation; and each of them would, 
upon every such occasion, expect a bribe 
or a pension trom England, for domg that 
which he would other wise be obliged to do 
for his own preservation. Eventhe Dutch 
may at last refuse to assist, when the ba- 
‘lance of power is really in danger, unless 
we submit to make the Grand Pensionary 
of Holland a pensionary of England, and 


take a number of their forces into English | 


ay. 
It is really surprizing, Sir, to hear gen- 
tlemen talk of the balance of power’s be- 


ing in danger, and that we must already 


begin to provide for its preservation, when 
there is not a prince or state in Europe, 
who seems to apprehend any such matter. 
The Dutch have not put themselves to one 
shilling expence on account of the present 
war, or for that mediation they are engaged 
in as well as we. ‘The princes and states 
of Germany are so far from being appre- 
hensive of any danger, by the event of the 
present war, that some of the most consi- 


derable of tiem have actually engaged in. 


a neutrality. Even the king of Denmark, 
whom we have thought necessary to en- 
pose by a considerable yearly pension, is 

imself a prince of the empire, and would 
certainly suffer by the overturning the 
balance of power in Europe, much sooner 
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than this nation would: and therefore we 
must conclude, that it is more immediately 
his interest to engage, not only in defence of 
that balance, but in defence of the empire ; 
yet we, it seems, have been so generous as 
to promise to reward him bountifully for 
doing what is absolutely necessary for his 
own preservation. This, Sir, is a most 
pernicious example, it may at last bring 
the balance of power into real danger, be-. 
cause it may tempt all the princes in Eu- 


‘rope to neglect it, until we grant them 


yearly pensions for taking care of it; and 
perhaps this very precedent has now pro- 
voked all the other princes of Germany to 
stand off, on purpose to engage us to ex- 
tend our bounty in the same manner to 
each of them. 

To tell us, Sir, that if we had not en- 
tered imto this treaty with the king of 
Denmark, he might have been prevailed 
on to have concluded a treaty with another 
power, which. night have been prejudicial 
to us, Is, in wry Opinion, very odd. Princes, 
it is-true, Sie; do not always see their real 
interests, but if we resolve upon every oc- 
casion to clear their eyesight by a pen- 
sion, I am afraid none of them will ever 
open their eyes without receiving some 
such remedy trom us. We are never to 
suppose that any prince of Europe will 
engage against the liberfies of Europe, or 
will perform any former engagement, when 
the performance comes to be apparently 
inconsistent with the liberties of Europe, 
and consequently with his own indepen- 
dency, unless he be very much blinded by 
some particular interest of his own. And 
of all the princes of Europe the king of 
Denmark is, in this respect, the least 
hable to any temptevtion ; Ae are several 
other princes of Europe, who may be 
tempted to join with those who have de- 
signs against the liberties of Europe; be- 
cause they may be made from thence to ex- 
pect some addition to their own dominions; 
and these are the princes upon whom we 
ought to have a watchful cye; these are 
the princes upon whom we ought to bestow 
our pensions, in order to keep them firm 
to the general interest of Europe. If we 
had by any subsidy engaged the duke of 
Bavaria in an alliance; if we had by any 
subsidy disengaged the king of Sardinia 
from his present allies; or if we had laid 
out a sum of money in engaging the Po- 
landers to make such a choice of a king, 
as would have prevented the breaking out 
of the war, (and perhaps a Jess sum might 
have done than the expence we have been 
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at on account of the war ) there might have 
been some reason for our being at such an 
expence ; but I can see no advantage we 
can expect, from the expence we are to 
be at, on account of this treaty with Den- 
mark. 

I shall readily agree with the honourable 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Willes) that 
nations are entirely governed by their own 
interest; but asit is the interest of Den- 
mark, as much as it is the interest of this 
nation, to preserve the balance of power in 
Europe, theretore I must think it was quite 
unnecessary for us to give them a fee for 
doing so: Y shall indeed grant that they 
were in the right to take it, for, I believe, 
few will refuse to take a tve for that, which 
it is both their duty andintcrest to dowith- 
out anyreward. As I have a great opi- 
nion ot the honour and the penetration 
both of the king and the ministers of Den- 
mark, I must conclude they wou!d never 
have entered into any engagcmesis, that 
were inconsistent with the liberties of 
Europe; I must conclude they will always 
be ready, without any fee or reward, to 
juin with all their force in the preservation 
of the balance of power, whenever it shall 
appear to be in any real danger. Conse- 
quently it was altogether unnecessary for 
us to enter into any such treaty as that 
now before us, or to promise any such 
subsidy as is by that treaty stipulated ; and 
therctore, as one of the representatives of 
the people, to whom they have entrusted 
the laying out their money, in the most 
frugal manner, I caanot agree to such an 
unnecessary expence as what Is now pro- 

osed, 

Upon this sir Joseph Jekyll, and Mr. 


Howe declared, That they approved of | 


the treaty as little as any gentlemen did: 
That though they thought it was altoge- 
ther unnecessary, to put the nation to such 
an expence ’till the danger became more 
apparent, yet as it was the first treaty his 
Majesty had concluded upon the present 
emergency, they wouldagrecto the motion; 
because if that House should not agree 
with what his Majesty had done with re- 
spect to that treaty, it might be, at such 
@ conjuncture, of the most dangerous con- 
sequence to the liberties of Lurope, by 
encouraging the ambitious views which 
some of the parties engaged in war may 
now have, or hereafter torm to themselves, 
and by discouraging any of the princes or 
States of Europe from entering into any 
treaties with his Majesty, even though the 
circwnstances of Europe should then ab- 
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solutely require such treaties to be con- 
cluded. 

Then the question being put for agreeing 
with the motion, it was carried in the af- 
firmative, by 270 to 178. 


Debate in the House of Lords on a Mo- 
tion for the Instructions to his Majesty's 
Minister in Poland.| March 6. A mo- 
tion was made in the House of Lords, 
“ That an humble Address should be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, that he would be 
graciously pleased to give direction, that 
the several instructions to Mr. Woodward 
his Majesty’s minister in Poland, in the 
year 1729, be laid betore this House.” 


The Argument for it was to this effect: 


My Lords; as we are, many of us, by our 
birth, and all of us, by those honours which 
our kings have conferred upon us or our 
ancestors, not entitled, but obliged to give 
his Majesty our best and most sincere ad- 
vice, in all arduous affairs; one of the chief 
ends of our meeting in this House, is to 
consider the state of the nation, both with 
respect to foreign and domestic affairs, in 
order to give our king, upon every con- 
siderable emergency, that counsel which 
we think may tend most to his glory and 
the interest of the nation: for which end 
it is necessary for us to have all those 
treaties, negotiations, and other papers 
laid before us, which may be necessary for 
our information in any affair, in which it 
may be incumbent on us to give our ad- 
vice; and for this reason, it has always 
been the custom and the right of this 
House, to call for all such papers, and to 
consider them deliberately, belore we ever 
offered to give our advice to the crown. 

I believe, my Lords, it will be granted, 
that, with respect to our foreign aflairs, 
there never was a more critical conjuncture 
than the present: there never was a con- 
juncture when it was more necessary for 
us to consider the state we are In, or more 
incumbent upon us to offer our best 
and our sincerest advice to our sovC- 
reign; nor was there ever a conjuncture, 
when the king could stand more in need of 
honest and up right counsel: the eyes of 
all Europe are now fixed upon the be- 
haviour of Great Britain; and by our be- 
haviour in the present conjuncture, both 
the honour and interest of the nation, nay 
even the liberties of Europe, may be 
either sacrificed or preserved. In such 
a conjuncture, can we perform our duty 
to our country or our king; can we an- 
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swer one of the chief ends of our meeting 
in this House ; without examining into the 
state of our foreign affairs, and offering 
our most deliberate advice to our sove- 
reign ? Upon such an occasion, we are not 
to wait till his Majesty shall be prompted, 
by those about him, to ask our advice; 
because, if by them he has been misled in 
any former steps, we may depend on it, 
they will endeavour, as much as they can, 
to divert his Majesty from applying to 
parliament for council, when thcy are cer- 

‘ tainthat by such an application their con- 
duct would come to be examined into and 
highly censured: no, my Lords, this House 
is his Majesty’s highest and most natural 
council; we are in duty bound to give him 
our advice upon every important emer- 
gency; and upon an emergency of such 
importance as the present, his Majesty’s 
having made no application to this House 
for advice, is, with me, a strong argument 
that he has becn misled, in some late mea- 
sures, by those about him; and _ that,-by 
them, he has diverted from applying where 
he is always sure to mcet with honest and 
upright counsel; and therefore I must 
think, we have the greater reason to en- 
quire into the present state of our affairs, 
and offer that advice which shall appear 
the most consonant to our present cir- 
cumstances. 

This consideration, my Lords, makes it. 
the more necessary for us spcedily to offer 
his Majesty our advice, upon the present 
posture of affairs in Europe; and, as in 
this we cannot pretend to give any advice 
without being fully informed as to the 
sources and causes of the present war ; it 
is therefore absolutely necessary to have 
laid before us, all the papers relating to 
our late foreign transactions. Among the 
many foreign transactions we have been 
lately engaged in, those relating to Poland 
are, at present, the most necessary for us 
toenquire into; because the late trar- 
sactions in that kingdom are said to have 
been the sole cause of the present war ; 
therefore it is impossible for us to give 
any advice, about the present posture of 
atiairs in Europe, without examining whe- 
ther we had any and what share in those 
transactions ; and as in the year 1729, the 
late king of Poland was dangerously ill 
of the distemper, of which he afterwards 
died; as every one even then judged his 

life could not be of any long continuance ; 
and as aay one likewise judged, that his 
death might very probably produce a 
Combustion in Europe; it is very reason- 
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able to suppose, that measures for the 
election of a future king were then begun 
to be concerted: therefore I think we 
ought to know, whether we had any share 
in those measures, before we offer any ad- 
vice to his Majesty, upon the present 
posture of affairs; for which reason I 
shall beg leave to make as modest a de- 
mand as can well be made in the present 
conjuncture, which is, *¢ That an humble 
Address,”’ &c. (as before-mentioned. ) 


To this it was answered in substance as 
follows: . 


My Lords; I shall agrce with the noble 
Lord, that this House has a right to call 
for any papers that may be necessary for 
our informatien, with respect to any aftair 


‘we are, or ought, to enquire into; but, to” 


the honour of this House, my Lords, I 
must add, that that right has been always 
hitherto used with great prudence and 
caution; we have never yet called for any 
papers, by which the secrets of the go- 
vernment might be any way divulged, or 
the affairs of the nation brought into any 
distress. 

Upon the present occasion, my Lords, 
if his Majesty had found it necessary to 
apply to this House for advice, he would 
certainly have done so; and he has too 
much penetration, to allow himself to be 
diverted by those about him, from doing 
what may be necessary ak any emer- 
gency, either for his own glory, or the in- 
terest of his people: but from what his 
Majesty has told us from the throne, we 
may easily see the reason why he has not 
as yet made any such application: his 
Majesty has told us, that he was no way 
engaged in any of those measures whica 
gave occasion to the present war; and 
consequently he can have no manner of 
concern in it, unless some of the partics 
engaged should begin to push their con- 
quests, or their views, farther than is con- 
sistent with the preservation of the balance 
of power in Europe: whenever this hap- 
pens, it will become necessary for this nae 
tion to interfere; and in any such event 
we need not doubt but his Majesty will 
take all proper methods to have the best 
advice ; but as any such event must ne- 
cessarily involve this nation in great dan. 
ger and: great expence, therefore his Ma- 
jesty is now pursuing that which will re. 
dound most to his own glory, and to the 
safety and advantage of the nation; he is 
endeavouring to put an end to the war by 
a solid and’ lasting peace: and as he is 
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now acting the part of mediator, between 
the two contending parties; as he has al- 
ready offered to them a plan of an accom- 
modation ; it is necessary for him to keep 
in as good terms as possible with all the 
parties engaged, till he shall see what may 
be the event of that plan. 
. Though I do not know, my Lords, nor 
do believe, that any of the powers now en- 
gazed in war, can have just reason to be 
displeased with the part this nation acted, 
with respect to the aflairs in Poland in the 
ear 17°9; yet if all the instructions and 
eens sent to our minister in Poland at 
that time, and all his letters trom thence, 
should be made public, I do not know but 
some one or other of the powers now en- 
gaged in war, may find fault with some of 
thems; which would, of course, very much 
embarrass his Najesty’s negotiations, for 
restoring the peace of Europe, and there- 
by, preventing this nation’s being im- 
volved in a dangerous and expensive war ; 
if not render them altogether ineffectual. 
I hope the instructions and the letters now 
moved for, were as wiscly drawn up, and 
as cautiously worded, as it was at that time 
possible; but it was impossible to foresee 
all the various events which have since 
happened; and had these instructions been 
drawn up by the wisest ministers that 
ever were in this nation, or in any nation, 
it is not to to be supnosed, but that there 
may be some expressions in them, which 
may disoblige some of the contending 
powers ; or may, at least, render some of 
them jealous and suspicious of his Ma- 
jesty’s impartiality at present; which, of 
consequence, may very probably disappoint 
those measures his Majesty has now con- 
certed for restoring the tranquillity, and 
preserving the balance of power in Eu- 


roe 

Nith regard, my Lords, to the transac- 
tions in Poland in the year 1729, we must 
suppose that our minister had instructions 
to favour the party for Stanislaus, or the 
party for the then electoral prince of Sax- 
ony, or that his instructions were to favour 
neither of the parties that then began to 
appear in Poland; but to watch the mo- 
tions and measures of each of them, with- 
out declaring on one side or the other. If 
his instructions were to favour the party 
for.Stanislaus, the publishing of them would 
then certainly disoblige all those who are 
now engaged to support the election of the 
present elector of Saxony; and if his in- 
structions were to favour the then electoral 
prince, now elector of Saxony, the publish- 
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ing of them would, in the present conjunc 
ture, as certainly disoblige all those, who 
are now engaged to support the election of 
Stanislaus: in either of which cases, a jea- 
lousy would be raised against his Majesty, 
which would probably disappoint the plan 
lately concerted for an accommodation. 

But, my Lords, suppose that the in- 
structions given to our minister then in 
Poland, were to act an exact neutral parts 
yet we cannot well suppose them so cauti- 
ously penned, but that one side or other 
may take exceptions to them; which 
would diminish in some one or other of 
the parties now engaged in the war, that 
conndence which they at present repose 
in his Majesty, and which it is necessa 
to keep up, in order to render his Ma- 
jesty’s mediation successful: and if we 
could suppose them so cautiously penned, 
as not to give the least offence ; upon such 
@ supposition it must be granted, that we 
can expect no information from them, in 
relation to the present war: we cannot 
from thence discover what were the springs 
and the causes of the war, which may be 
very different from those publicly assigned; 
and if the whole truth were known, I am 
apt to believe it would appear, that the 
latetransactions in Poland, were none of the 
causes of the present war, or, at least, that 
they contributed but a very little towards 
ky by being a sort of cloak for covering 
those designs, which were the real motives 
of the war. ‘Thus, my Lords, the making 
public those instructions and papers which 
are now called for, must be of great pre- 
judice to his Majesty’s aflairs, in every 
supposable case but one; and in that one 
case they can be of no service, nor afford 
any lights to this House, with respect to 
what your lordships desire to be informed 
about: for this reason, I think it is not only 
quite unnecessary, but very me to 
present to his Majesty any such address 
as has been proposed; because though the 
particular transactions then carried on in 
Poland, are now at an end, yet the conse- 
quences of them are so far from being at 
an end, that they are now pretended to be 
the cause, and the chief motive for en- 
tering into the present war against the 
Emperor ; and therefore I shall be against 
calling tor, or publishing any aah which 
may in the least relate to thoso transac- 
tions and negotiations now upon the anvil 
in Europe. 


The Reply was to the following effect : 
My Lords; There is no lord in this 
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House, nor any man in the kingdom, who 
has a greater regard for his Majesty, or a 
better opinion of his Majesty’s wisdom and 
agi than I have; but my duty to 
is Majesty as a member of this House, 
obliges me to offer my best and most sin- 
cere advice in any affair, which I look upon 
as an affair of importance; and my duty 
to my king, as well as my own honour, for- 
bid me to offer my advice in any affair, till 
I have that information which I think ne- 
cessary for that purpose. It has been so 
often said in this House, that I am ashamed 
to repeat it; but upon this occasion I must 
again take notice, that speeches from the 
throne are, in this House, always con- 
sidered as speeches from the ministers for 
the time being; and therefore we are 
never to be confined or restrained in our 
debates, by any thing that has been said to 
us from the throne: whether we have any 
concern in the present war or whether we 
were any way engaged in those measures 
which gave occasion to the present war, is, 
for this reason, a question, that no lord, as 
a member of this House, can be as yet 
satished about; because we have as yet 
made no enquiry into it, nor can make an 
enquiry till a great many papers, particu- 
larly those now calied for, are laid before 
us. 
As for the plan for an accommodation, 
which it is said has been offered to the 
parties now engaged in war, I must de- 
clare, my Lords, | know nothing about it ; 
and every one of your lordships, when you 
speak as members of this House, must de- 
clare the same, because it has never yet 
been communicated to the House; and 
therefore I cannot well say any thing about 
it ; nor can I know what may be prejudi- 
cial oradvantageous m it. I do not know, 
my Lords, what sort of plan it is, but it be 
such a plan, or any thing like the plan that 
has been published in the Dutch Gazettes, 
we have no great reason for being fearful of 
doing any thing that may prevent its being 
effectual ; for 1 am convinced it will never 
roduce an accommodation, it can never 
ve any effect, unless it be to engage this 
nation in the war, whether it be our inter- 
est or inclination so to do or not. 

It is impossible, my Lords, that any war 
can break out in Europe in which this 
nation has no concern : if we have no par- 
ticular obligation upon us, if we have no 
particular interest to engage us to take a 
share in the war, yet we ought to take 
every such opportunity to settle the dis- 
putes we may have with either of the par- 
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ties, or to obtain advantages in our trade 
from every one or at least from some of . 
the parties engaged in war; and it would 
be a very high misdemeanor in those who 
are, or at anv such time may be, at the 
head of our aifairs, to neglect or let slip 
any such opportunity. ‘the balance of 
power, my Lords, is what we ought always: 
to havean eye to, but I cannot think it ia 
at present or is like to be, in any grcat: 
danger ; and the advantage of our situa- 
tion is such, that we may always be, and 
therefure we ought always to be, among 
the last princes and states in Europe, te 
give ourselves much trouble about it, or 
to engage in its preservation ; for if we do 
not give ourselves an unnecessary trouble 
about it, the princes and states upon the 
continent will take care of it among them- 
selves; and if, in any case of extremity, 
we find ourselves at last obliged to engage, 
we ought to take that opportunity to settle. 
al disputes we may have, and to reap all 
the advantages in trade we may expect: 
trom any of those, in favour of whom we 
engage ; and when by our means the ba- 
lance of power is to be re-established, and 
peace to be restored, we have then an op- 
portunity of setiling all former disputes 
with the parties against whom we engage, 
and of obtaining new advantages from 
them. This, my Lords, ought to be the 
fundamental maxim ofall our negotiations 
and engagements; but I am afraid we 
have for some yeas had our heads so full 
of the baiance of power being in danger, 
and have been so ready unon all occasions 
to frighten ourselves with that phantom, 
that we have not only neglected, but 
have, upon all occasions, sacrificed the 
particular interests of this country to our 
imaginary apprehensions about the general 
interest of Europe. There was never @ 
better opportunity than the present, for 
settling all the disputes this nation may 
have with either of the parties engaged in 
war: there was never a better opportu- 
nity, for this nation’s acquiring new ad- 
vantages in trade from every one of them ;. 
and I hope it will not be neglected; for I 
shall have a poor opinion of our negotia- 
tors, if'a peace be restored without ob- 
taining some considerable advantages for 
this nation. 

With regard, my Lords, to the instruc- 
tions sent to our minister in Poland in the 
year 1729, I shall not. pretend, so much 
us to guess at what they were; but it 
was certainly the interest of this nation 
not to intermeddle, either in favour of the 
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party for Stanislaus, or in favour of the 
party for the clectoral H adder of Saxony: 
it was our business, and would have been 
our glory, to protect that republic in her 
freedom of choice ; and the proper in- 
structions to be sent to our minister on 
that occasion, were only, to endeavour to 
sound tlie views and inclinations of the 
leading men of that nation, in order to 
take our measures accordingly, when the 
throne should become vacant by the death 
of the then king of Poland; and that we 
might in time prepare, to make the best 
of what was most likely to be the consc- 
quence of that important event. If these 
were the instructions sent, no power in 
Europe can have any just ground to com- 
plain of our conduct ; and if any of them 
should make any unjust and frivolous 
complaints, or conceive any groundless 
suspicions, they are not to be regarded. 
But, granting that this is the case; grant- 
ing that our conduct at that time was unex- 
ceptionable ; is it not highly eye for 
us to know this before we offer any advice 
tohis Majesty? My Lords, it is so neces- 
sary, that without it we cannot offer any 
sincere advice ; it would be dishonoura- 
ble, or at least rash in us to attempt it; for 
though the affairs of Poland may not be 
the chief causes of the war, yet it is certain 
that, with respect to France, they are the 
chief motives pretended; and for the other 
causes of the war, we must searcli into 
other late transactions, and have the pro- 
per papers laid before us for that purpose. 
_ But, my Lords, if, with respect to the 
affairs of Poland, we te either of 
the now contending parties, it 1s absolutely 
necessary for this House to enquire into 
them, and for that end to have the Papers 
now moved for, Jaid before us; such an 
enquiry will be so far from being attended 
with any mischievous consequences, that 
the neglect of it may be of the most fatal 
consequence, both to this nation, and to 
the liberties of Europe ; for whatever side 
.we favoured, it cannot be supposed that | 
arfy of our endeavours are now a secret to 
those of the other side of the question. 
If we favoured the designs of those who 
were for setting Stanislaus upon the throne, 
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purpose, are now a secret to the elector of 
Saxony, or to any of the powers now en- 
gaged to support his election? So that 
whatever our instructions may have been 
upon that head, they cannot now be a secret 
any where but in this House, where they 
ought to be known, and ought to be strictly 
enquired into ; for it isimpossibleto imagine 
that the powers of Europe, who nowsupport 
the elector of Saxony, will ever put any 
confidence in this nation, or join cordially 
with us in any: measure, while those per- 
sons, who formerly advised such measures, 
have any influence in our councils: nor 
can the nation, with honour, propose any 
terms of peace, much less engage ina 
war, for defeating those very measures 
which have been concerted in conjunction 
with us: We cannot at least propose any 
such terms of peace, or engage in the war 
on such a footing till we have made ex- 
amples of those who engaged us in such 
destructive measures. 

On the other hand, if we suppose that 
the instructions sent at that time to our 
minister in Poland, were, to favour that 
party who were for placing upon their 
throne the electoral prince, now the 
elector of Saxony; those instructions 
must have been communicated to all the 
chief officers of state, particularly to those 
of them who then appeared at the head 
of the Saxon party in Poland; and, as 
many of them are now in the interest of 
Stanislaus, can we suppose that those in- 
structions are now a secret to any of those 
powers, who are now engaged to support 
the election of that prince to the throne of 
Poland; or that they will look upon this 
nation as impartial, or with any confidence 
accept of our mediation, as long as those 
very persons who joined in such measures 
against them, have any influence in our 
councils? So that if we have a sincere 
inclination, which I think we ought to 
have, to prevent this nation’s being en- 
gaged in the war, we ought to enquire 
into our transactions in Poland; and, for 
that reason, ought to have the Papers, 
called for, laid before us: but, moreover, 
if it should appear, that the emperor has 
been attacked for pursuing those very 


we must have concerted measures with ; measures he had concerted with us ; isnot 
the leaders of that party in Poland; and | this nation in honour obliged to defend 
as some of those who were then among : him against such an attack? or at least, 
the leaders of that party in Poland, are; we ought to punish those who engaged 
now in the interest of the elector of | the faith of this nation, in measures, which 
Saxony, can we suppose that any of our | it was not our interest to pursue. 

endeavours in favour of Stanislaus, or the Thus, my Lords, in every suppesable 
instructions given to our minister for that | case, it is the duty of this House not only 
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to call for those instructions, but to ex- | us we were to look for the springs and 


amine them strictly, before we can pre- 
tend to give his Majesty any honest or sin- 
cere advice, in relation to the present 
posture of affairs“in Europe. If the in- 
structions were right, we ought to know it 
before we can give our advice; and it is 
impossible the publishing of them can pro- 
duce any bad effect: It they were other- 
wise, they can produce no worse effect 
than they have done already; and it is 
necessary they should be examined into, 
and the persons punished who advised 
them, before we can suppose that his Ma- 
jesty’s mediation will have any effect to- 
wards restoring the peace of jeurooe: or 
preventing its being neccessary for this 
nation to engage in the war. 

The question was then put upon the 
‘ motion, which upon a division was carried 
in the negative, by 71 to 29.—The motion 
was made by the earl of Chesterfield ; and 
the Speakers in favour of it were, the said 
earl, the lord Bathurst, the lord Carteret, 
and the earl of Winclielsea: the Speakers 
against it were, the duke of Newcastle, 
the earl of [lay and the lord Hardwick. 


Debate in the House of Lords on a Mo- 
sion relating to the Treaty of Seville.| 
Immediately after this division the follow- 
ing Motion was made in the House, viz. 
«¢ That an humble Address should be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, that he would be 
pleased to give direction, that the Letters 
and Instructions sent to his Majesty’s mi- 
pisters at the courts of France and Spain, 
relating to the execution of the Treaty of 
Seville, should be laid before the House.’’ 

This Motion likewise occasioned some 
debate, in effect as follows: 

My Lords ; Notwithstanding the fate of 
the former motion, I will beg leave to 
make another, which I hope will have 
better success; but before I make the 
motion I intend, I desire his Majesty’s 
A Segre to both Houses of Parliament, at 

e opening of the session, in the year 
1731, may be read. (The same was 
read accordingly.) In that speech you 
may.observe, my Lords, his Majesty in- 
formed us, in general, of the difficulties 
that were like to attend the execution of 

‘the treaty of Seville. And then says, 
‘the plan of operations for the execution 
‘ of the treaty of Seville by force, in case 
‘ we should be driven to that necessity, is 
‘now under consideration.’—From these 
expressions, and from what fell from a 
noble lord in the former debate, who told 
{ VOL. IX. ] 


causes of the present war somewhere else 
than in the instructions given to our mi- 
nister in Poland, I think it absolutely ne- 
cessary for us to sce the letters and in-- 
structions sent to our ministers at the 
courts of France and Spain, in relation to 
the execution of that treaty ; for in that. 
treaty, and in the negociations that were 
carried on for the execution of that treaty, 
Iam, indeed, very much persuaded, we 
are to look for some of the chief springs 
and causes of the present war; at least, I 
am very sure, we cannot pretend to give 
his Majesty any advice with respect to the . 
present war, without seeing that plan of 
operations which was concerted tor the 
execution of that treaty, and those nego- 
tiations that were carried on for concerting 
that plan, and for making it effectual after 
it was concerted ; and therefore my Lords, 
I shall move, &c. (as above mentioned.) 

To this it was answered in substance as 
follows : 

My Lords; I must say, I am a great 
deal more surprised at this Motion than I 
was at the former; for, as the affair of 
Poland is made at least the pretence of 
the present war, it might be suspected that 
the late transactions in that kingdom were 
the chief causes of the war; but I am sure 
it is impossible to imagine that any of the 
letters or instructions relating to the exe- 
cution of the treaty of Seville, can have 
any concern with the motives of the pre- 
sent war; because, whatever measures 
were concerted for the execution of that 
treaty by force, it is certain, that no such 
measures ever took effect: we all know, 
that the treaty of Seville was soon after 
fully executed in an amicable and friendly 
manner, by the conclusion of the treaty of 
Vienna; therefore the Treaty of Vienna 
is the only Paper that can properly have 
any relation to the execution of the [reatyv 
of Seville, and the only Paper from which 
we can have any information in relation to 
the execution of that Treaty. 

Therefore, my Lords, as there can be no 
relation between the papers now called for 
and the causes of the present war, there 
can be no reason for our desiring them to 
be laid before us on the present occasion : 
but farther, my Lords, it would be very 
ee and certainly very dangerous, 
to make those papers public at such a con- 
juncture as the present; because there 
may be several things in them, that might 
break off that good correspondence, which 
now subsists between his Majesty and all 
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the powers engaged in the present war; 
and, which is certainly necessary to keep 
up, till the plan of peace, concerted by 
his Majesty and his allies, shall be either 
accepted or rejected : for if it be accepted, 
and peace restored upon safe and honour- 
able terms, this nation will be freed from 
the danger of being involved in a heavy 
and expensive war ; a danger which we 
cannot avoid, ifthe berejected, and the 
war long continued; therefore I hope this 
House will never agree to do any thing 
that may give the [east occasion or pre- 
tence for rejecting of that plan : and w 
ever some Lords may be pleased to say of 
that plan, I doubt not but it will appear to 
be a reasonable and a good plan ; because 
in the forming of it the Dutch ministers 
concurred with ours; nay, I believe, were 
the first and the principal persone con- 
cerned m the drawing it up: I believe it 
was originally fo by as wise and as 
honest a minister, as ever had the direction 
of the affairs of the States General; and 
Ina draught was approved of by all those, 
who have any share in the administration 
of their affairs: so that whatever may be 
said or thought of our own ministers, I 
hope every lord in this House will do the 
Dutch ministers, especially that great 
man, who has new the chief direction of 
their affairs, the justice to think, that they 
would neither have drawn up nor approved 
a ridiculous plan, or a plan which they 
thought would not be effectual ; and I be- 
lieve I may say, that if that plan, or some- 
thing very like it, be not effectual, it will 
from thence appear, that some of the par- 
ties now engaged in war, have views which 
they have not yet thought fit to own, and 
that both the Dutch and we will think it 
necessary to join in the war, in order to 
prevent the accomplishment of such dan- 
gerous designs. The discovering of those 
views, if there be any such, is certainly 
one of the chief things intended by that 
plan ; the sooner they are discovered, the 
more easy it will be to defeat them; and I 
_ hope your lordships will do nothing that 
“may defeat the design of the plan, which 
your agreeing to the present motion would 
very probably do ; because it might fur- 
nish a pretence to some of the parties en- 
gaged in war, to reject the plan, without 
being obliged to discover their real de- 
signs. 
But in short, my Lords, every argument 
that was offered against the former motion, 
is certainly equally strong against this; 
aad as your lordships have thought fit to 
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disagree with the former motion, I make 
no doubt of your disagreeing likewise 
with this. : 

The Reply was to the following effect . 


My Lords; Whatever may be my own 
private opinion, I have so great a defer- 
ence for the opinion of this House, that if 
there were no difference between this and 
the former motion, I should not have 
stood up to have said any thing in ite 
favour ; but I hope when your lordships 
consider it, you will see that ibid is a 
very great difference, between the TS 
now aie for, and the papers called for 
by the former motion; for though the 
transactions to which the former motion 
related, happened several years ago, yet it 
cannet be said, that the affair is quite at 
an end, because the dispute about the 
election of a king of Poland is still sub- 
sisting ; and for that reason many of your 
lordships might thmk it improper to have 
any papers published, which any way re- 
tated to that dispute: but in the case now 
before us, there is no foundation for such 
an ar nt; the affair relating to the 
execution of the treaty of Seville is now 
quite at an end, the treaty has been fully 
executed in all its parts, except so far as 
relates particularly to this nation, I mean, 
my Lords, with respect to the depredations 
committed upon our merchants by the 
Spaniards ; and, as satisfaction was due toe 
us by the law of nations, I hope we have 
made no promises, nor used any argu- 
ments that can possibly disoblige any 
power in Europe, not particularly con- 
cerned in that affair: indeed, if the doc- 
trine of consequences takes piace, if we 
must never call for papers relating to any 
transaction, as long as its consequences are 
upon the anvil, I doubt much if this House 
can ever call for papers relating to any 
transaction, that has happened for at least 
a century past; for every transaction must 
be the consequence of some former, per- 
haps a great many former transactions, 80 
that we would never call for the papers 
relating to any transaction, as long as the 
persons concerned in it were alive, which 
would indeed be an excellent and a safe 
doctrine for ministers; but for that very 
reason, I hope it will never be received 
within these walls. 

I shall readily admit, my Lords, that the 
consequences of the treaty of Seville are 
now upon the anvil : I shall readily admit 
that the present war is a most natural con- 
sequence of the treaty of Seville, and of 
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the negotiations that were afterwards en- 
tered into, for executing that treaty by 
force: and I am zo far from thinking that 
those negotiations, or the rs relati 
te hea cak have no elggsa to the 
causes or motives of the present war, that 
I am convinced the war is chiefly owing 
te that treaty, and the measures that were 
concerted for its execution. By that 
treaty, the ancient union and intimate 
correspondence between France and Spain 
were restored; and by the introduction of 
Spanish troops into Italy, we not only 
opened a way for the Spaniards, but by 
that very step, we lost the king of Sar- 
dinia, by which we opened a way likewise 
for the French into the same country, and 
thereby united those three powers mm that 
close confederacy, which occasions the 
present disturbance in Europe. 

But, my Lords, though the present war 
be a most natural consequence of the 
treaty of Seville, and the tuture negotia- 
tions for the execution of that treaty, I 
am so far ee this a good reason 
for our not calling for an Ts eae 
to the acectioniol that treaty: that! thin 
it isa most eonvincing argument, for our 
enquiring strictly into all those transac- 
tions ; and there is no danger to be appre- 
hended from publishing any r relating 
tothem: there can benothing in any of these 
papers that can possibly disoblige either of 
the three powers now united against the 
emperor, more than we have already done 
by the treaty of Vienna; and if there be 
any thing ia either of those papers, which 
might at.that time have been disobliging 
te the emperor, we have since sufficiently 
atoned for it, by the unlimited guaranty of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, which the honour 
of this nation now stands charged with by 
the treaty of Vienna ; so that it is not pos- 
sible to conceive, how there can be any’ 
thing in the papers now called for, that 
may tend tewards defeating the plan which 
has been concerted for restoring the peace 
of Europe, and which the noble duke says, 
will te be a wise and a goed plan. 

As I know nothing, my Lords, about this 
plan, I shall not pretend to say, what it 
will appear to be; but if it should appear 
te be a wise and a goed plan, I am sorry 
te find, that the Dutch only are te have 
the honour ef it; for as we have been at 
all the expence both in cencerting it, and 
in endeavouring by our bh ahaa to 
make it effectual, it was, I think, but rea- 
sonable, that we should have had a share 
ef the hopeur. However, let the plan be 
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what it will, it can receive no prejudice 
from any of the papers now moved for : it 
is impossible that either of the parties en- 
gaged in war can from thence find any 
colour of reason for rejecting the plan; 
and if, from frivolous pretences, they re- 
ject it, their real designs will appear as 
evident, as if they had rejected it without 
giving any such reason. But, my Lords, 
whateyer may become of the plan, the 
present posture of affairs is of so great im- 
ortance, that we cannot, in honour, neg- 
ect giving his Majesty our advice; and 
is impessible for this House to give him 
any advice, without seeing the papers and 
instructions now moved for. Indeed, if 
the plaa should be rejected, we must then 
see a great many other papers, before we 
can pretend to be so thoroughly acquainted 
with the circumstances of affairs, as to be 
able to give any reasonable advice, with 
respect te those measures, which his Ma- 
jesty ought in that case to pursue. 
uestion being then put, it was 
upon a division, carried in the Negative, 
by 72 to 29. This motion was made by 
the lord Bathurst, and supported by the 
earl of Berisha and the lord Car- 
teret. e Speakers against it were the 
lord Hervey aee duke of Newcastle. 
As soon as this division was over, the 
lord Carteret stood up and made the follow- 
ing oe viz. +a an humble Ad- 
ss be presented to his Majesty, that he 
would be pleased to give accion to the 
proper officer or officers, to lay before this 
ouse, the several Allotments of Quarters 
which had been made for his Majesty’s 
land forces in Great Britain, since the 25th 
day of March last.” Which motion was 
agreed to without any debate or division. 


Debate tn the Lords on the Mutiny 
Bill.|] Mareh 13. The Mutiny Bill was, ac- 
cording to erder, read a second time in the 
House of Lords, and ordered to becommitt- 
ed: butassoonasthe motion forcommittin. 
was agreed to, a motion was made, “ Tha 
an {Instruction should be given to the Come 
mittee on that Bill, to receive a clause for 
providing, that the number of Land-Forces 
to be mentioned in the preamble, and sub- 
jected to the penalties of that Bill, do not 
exceed 17,704." 


Upon this motion there was a long der 
bate, in which the Arguments made use 
of for the motion were to this effect: 


My Lords; Although I have agreed te 
the committing of this Bill without any 
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objection, yet I cannot but take notice of 
the number of forces mentioned in the 
preamble. ‘Ihe number of forces kept up 
last year, was much greater than I thought 
necessary for the detence of our country, 
and much greater than I thought consistent 
with the satety of our constitution ; but by 
the Bill now before us, I find, even that 
number is now to be greatly increased ; 
and why a greater number is now neces- 
sary or sate, I cannot compreliend. I 
have always thoucht myself obliged, as a 
member of this House, to take notice of 
_ every thing that micht occasion any addi- 
tional burden to be ijaid upon the subject, 
or that might, in my opinion, be of dan- 
gerous consequence to the happy constitu- 
tion of this kingdom ; and I have always 
thought it my duty, not to give my con- 
sent to either, till I heard some very suffi- 
cient reasons for convincing me that it 
was neccessary. ‘This, my Lords, is what 
makes me now stand up; for I have always 
been of opinion, and I think it has generally 
-becn admitted, that the keeping up ofa 
great number of regular troops within this 
Island, in time of peace, is of the most 
dangerous consequence to our liberties ; 
and the encreasing that number upon any 
occasion, must oblige us to lay new bur- 
dens upon the people. 

As the circumstances of Europe are 
now much the same they were last year, if 
no greater number had been proposed for 
the ensuing year, I have so great a respect 
for the opinion this House was of the last 
session of parliament, that though I am 
still of a different opinion, I should not 
have given your lordships any trouble 
upon the present occasion: but since a 
great addition is now to be made, to that 
which last year I thought too great a 
number, I expected that some of the noble 
Lords, who are in the secret of our affairs, 
would have stood up and shewn us the ne- 
cessity for this augmentation: this I not 
on!y had reason to expect, but I am, in 
honour, obliged to insist upon it, before I 
give my consent for keeping up the 
number now proposed; aud every Lord 
of this House, who is in the same cir- 
cum:tances with me, has reason to ex- 
pect the same, and lies under the same 
obligation to insist upon it. There may 
be, tor what I know, a very urgent neces- 
sity for this augmentation, but I desire to 
have that necessity explained to us ; for 
if this House should ever come into the 
method of encreasing our fleets and our 
armies, and loading our people with debts 
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and taxes, for no other reason, but because 
the ministers tell us it is necessary, the 
parliament of Great Britain will soon come 
to be of the same nature with the parlia- 
ment or states of the province of Brit- 
tany, or of any of the other provinces of 
France ; we may perhapscontinue to meet 
in this House, but we shall mect here for 
no other end but to approve of what our 
ministers may be pleased to inform us 
of, and to give a parliamentary sanction to 
whatever they may be pleased to propose. 

The chief reason, therefore, my Lords, 
for my standing up, is to demand, that 
some nobleLord, who is better acquaint- 
ed than I am with the present circum- 
stances of the nation, especially with re- 
spect to our foreign affairs, would stand up 
in his place, and explain to us the neces- 
sity for our making the augmentation pro- 
posed; for, unless that necessity be 
fully explained to us, I hope your lord- 
ships will agree to the motion I now 
make, which is, that there may be an_ 
instruction to the committee upon this 
Bill, to receive a clause, &c. (as above- 
mentioned. ) 


The Answer to this was in substance as 
follows: . 


I shall readily admit, my Lords, that the 
keeping up of a numerous standing army 
within this island, in time of peace, is of 
the most dangerous consequence, and ab- 
solutely inconsistent with our constitu- 
tion ; i shall likewise admit, that no aug- 
mentation can be made to our army, with- 
out laying some additional burden upor 
the people; and therefore I must ad- 
mit, that we ought never to agree to 
either, without some very apparent neces- 
sity for so doing; but the affairs of Eu- 
rope are, at present, in such a dangerous 
state, and that state is so well and so 
publicly known that the necessity for our 
inaking an augmentation of our army, is, 
in my opinion, of itself apparent, and 
therefore I thought it was quite unneces- 
sary for any Lord in this House to explain 
that necessity.. The present cannot be 
properly said to be a time of peace: we 
are, at present, in astate of doubt and sus- 
pense, which can neither be called a state 
oi peace or of war: for though we are not 
actually engaged in the war now carrying 
on in Europe, no man can foresee how 
soon we may be obliged to engage; and 
therefore it is highly necessary for us to 
begin early to provide for the worst, in 
order that we may be able to engage with 
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euch vigeur, as may contribute both to the 
salety and the honour of the nation, in case 
any future event should render it abso- 
lutely necessary for us to take a share in the 
war. 

The number of troops mentioned in the 
preamble of this Bill, 1s, it is true, greater 
than that which was mentioned in the same 
bill last session of parliament; yet, my 
Lords, the augmentation is not so great 
as it may at first appear to be. The num- 
ber of troops proposed for this ensuing 
year, does not very much exceed that 
number which was thought necessary last 
year: for your lordships must remember, 
that, towards the close of last session, 
there was a power granted to his ee 
to augment his forces both by sea and land, 
if the exigency of affairs should so require; 
and, in pursuance of this power, there 
was last year an augmentation made to 
our land forces, which augmentation his 
Majesty thought absolutely necessary, for 
enforcing those measures he was then 
taking, in concert with his allies, to restore 
the tranquillity of Europe. His Majesty’s 
mediation, in conjunction with his allies, 
the Dutch, had been accepted by all the 
parties engaged in war; and in such circum- 
stances it was certainly very necessary for 
his Majesty to put himself into such a con- 
dition, as might add weight to what he 
was to propose, as mediator of the difter- 
ences subsisting in Europe. A plan of 
peace has accordingly been offered, to the 
parties engaged in war; if the terms of that 
pan be accepted, peace will be restored to 

urope, the balance of power preserved, 
and this nation freed from the danger it is 
at present exposed to, of being obliged to 
engage in a bloody and expensive war ; it 
is therefore very much the interest of this 
nation in particular, as well as of Europe 
in general, to have that plan made efiec- 
tual; and it must be granted, that the most 
certain method for making it effectual, is 
for his Majesty to shew to all the parties 
concerned, that he is preparing to join 
against those, who shall refuse to accept 
of those reasonable terms of peace, which 
he has been pleased to propose. This was 
the reason for making an augmentation 
last year; this is the reason for making 
still a farther augmentation for the year to 
come ; and this, my Lords, is so apparent, 
that I did not expect it would have wanted 
any explanation. 

But, my Lords, if his Majesty’s endea- 
vours should fail of the desired success, 
the augmentation we have made will then 
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be of great use ; for if that reasonable plan 
his Majesty has offered, should be re- 


jected, it will be a proof, that some of the- 


parties engaged in war have designs, which 
are inconsistent with the liberties of Eu- 
rope; this must, of.course, necessarily 
oblige us to- join the other side; and b 
the ie seal we have made, we shall 
be able to put a stop to the designs of the 
ambitious, before they have had an opportu- 
nity to dare them too far; in which we shall 
certainly have the assistance of our friends 
the Dutch, who, as they are joined with 
his Majesty in the mediation, will, without 
doubt, join with him in such other mea- 
sures as may be neces for preservi 
the halance of ower vend this the will 
do the more cordially and the more freely, 
when they see that his Majesty is pre- 
pared, for the immediate execution of an 
measure that may be proposed. In this 
respect, they were in a situation very dif- 
ferent from that in which we were at the 
beginning of the war, because they had 
made no reduction of their land forces, 
ever since the treaty of Vienna, between 
the Emperor and Prt and therefore it 
was not necessary for them to make any 
augmentation ; all they had to do, was, to 


delay making that reduction which they. 


had actually resolved on, before the pre- 
sent war broke out; whereas we had long 
before reduced the augmentation we made 
of our land forces, on occasion of that 
treaty ; and were, for that reason, obliged 
to encrease them last year, in order to 
put ourselves on an equal footing with 
the Dutch, and to convince them, that we 


were resolved to be ready to join with 


them in any measure that should appear 
necessary, for preventing the ambitious 
views of either of the parties now engaged 
in war. . 

Upon this occasion, my Lords, we 
ought to consider, that immediately after 
the treaty of Utrecht, the Dutch reduced 
their land forces to 32,000 men, which 
they supposed to be a number sufficient 
for the defence of their country in time of 
peace, and accordingly it appeared to be 
so; for they never made any addition, till 
they heard of the treaty concluded be- 
tween the Emperor and Spain at Vienna, 
and the counter-alliance concluded be- 
tween England and France at Hanover; 
upon which occasion, as the affairs of Eu- 


‘rope seemed to tend towards an open rup- 
ture, they augmented their army with 


20,600 men ; and at the same time, and for 
the same reason, we encreased our land 
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forces to the number now proposed by this 
Bill; but upon the conclusion of the 
treaty of Seville, we reduced our forces 
again to their old standard, whereas the 
Dutch never reduced a man of the 20,000 
additional troops they had raised, though 
it is certain they were resolved to reduce 
every man of them, as soon as they saw 
that the affairs of Europe would admit of 
such a reduction, and had actually come 
to a formal resolution to reduce 10,000 of 
them, just before the late king of Poland’s 
death ; but, upon that prince’s death, they 
very wisely suspended that resolution, so 
that they certainly have now 20,000 land 
forces on foot, more than they would at this 
trme have had, if no war had broke out; 
therefore it may be properly said, they have 
made an augmentation of 20,000 men on 
account of the present war ; and to do them 
justice, as our allies, as being united in the 
game interest with us, we can do no less 
than increase our army to the number 
now proposed, as being the least number 
we can have in proportion to the army 
our allies, the Dutch, have at present on 
foot. 

The number of regular forces, kept u 
within this Island in former times, is, Efind 
my Lords, an argument constantly made 
use of when this bill comes before us; but 
it is always, in my opinion, an argument ra- 
ther for, than against the number of forces 

roposed by the bill; for, considering 
the difference between regular forces and 
militia, which the late troubles in Poland 
have made sufficiently manifest, it must be 
granted, that the number of regular forces 
kept up in this nation, or in any nation, 
ought always to bear some sort of propor- 
tion to the number of regular forces kept 
up by neighbouring states, especially by 
those from whom the greatest dancer is to 
be apprehended ; and as all the nations of 
Evrope have, of late years, very much in- 
creased their number of regular forces for- 
merly kept up, we must necessarily do the 
same ; but in particular, we ought to con- 
sider our neighbouring kingdom of France, 
the nation from which we have the most to 
fear; and if we compare the number of 
regular forces now kept up by them, even 
In time of peace, with the number the 
formerly kept up, I belicve we shill find, 
that the increase we have made in our num- 
ber of regular forces, bears no proportion 
with the increase they have latcly made ; 
so that this argument, which is gencrally 
made use of against the bill, is really, when 
nghtly considered, one of the strongest ar- 
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guments that can be made use of, in fa- 
vour of the greatest number of forces that 
was ever proposed to be kept up within 
this island in time of peace; and considcr- 
ing the doubtful state we are in at present, 
considering the present dangerous situa- 
tion of the affairs of Europe, I am sur- 
prized to see any opposition made to the 
small augmentation now proposed. 


The Reply was in substance thus: 


My Lords; As every day seems to fur 
nish us with new maxims in politics, which 
to me a r extraordinary, so this 
day has Arnished us with a maxim, that is 
not only extraordinary, but inconsistent 
with our constitution : we have been told, 
that the number of regular forces kept 
up in this nation, is always to bear some 
peepee to the number of regular forces 

ept up by our neighbours, especially by 
our neighbours of France, trom whom 
we are said to have most to fear. My 
Lords, if we were so unlucky as to be 
situated on the continent, or to have an 
neighbours that could come at us by land, 
there might be some truth in the maxim 
now discovered to us; but, as we have 
the happiness to be surrounded by the 
sea; as we have the happiness to have 
a fleet, superior to any that can pro- 
bably be sent against us; we have no occa- 
sion to give ourselves any trouble, or to 
put ourselves to any expence, on account 
of the number of regular forces kept up by 
any of our neighbours: our neighbours 
may keep up as many thousands, or as 
many hundred thousands as they please, 
but they cannot put hundred thousands on 
board transports, and without putting them 
on board transports, they can do no harm 
to this nation: nay, they cannot put anv 
great number of thousands on board trans- 
‘gah without our hearing of the em- 

arkation; and if we have the least sus- 
picion of their being designed against us, 
we can send our fleet and lock them up, or 
perhaps burn their ships in their harbours; 
therefore we can never have octasion to 
keep up, in this island, any greater num- 
ber of regular forces than are necessary for 
securing our coasts against sudden and un- 
expected invasions, which can never con- 
sist of above four or five thousand men ; 
and to guard us against such, I am sure a 
much smaller number of regular forces 
would be sufficient, than has been kept up 
for many years past in this island. 

We have likewise been told, my Lords, | 
of the great difference between regular 
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forces and militia, which, it is said, has 
been manifested by the late troubles in 
Poland: But in this case, we ought to dis- 
tinguish between veteran troops, and those 
that can only be called regular troops: 
we ought also to distinguish between a 
regular well disciplined militia, and a mere 
rabble or mob. By veteran troops, I mean 
those who have been inured to action, and 
are acquainted with danger; and such, I 
believe, will always be found better than 
the best disciplined militia, or even the 
best regular troops that never looked an 
enemy in the face, unless it was the smug- 
giers and the thieves of their own country: 
but that there is any very great difference 
between these last-mentioned troops, and 
a regular well disciplined militia, is what I 
cannot admit of; nor have the late trou- 
bles in Poland afforded me any reason to 
do so; for every one knows, that their 
militia were neither regular nor dis- 
ciplined ; nay, I doubt much if they were 
sufficiently provided with ammunition or 
arms: but the situation of this country is 
very far different from that of Poland; for 
though our militia have been very much 
neglected of late years, yet, before we 
could be invaded by any powerful armado, 
we should have time to Jiecipline our mi- 
kitia, and to form them into regular regi- 
ments: it is very well known, that the 
Spanish Armado was above two years in 
preparing, and I believe there is not a na- 
tion in Europe besides ourselves, that could 
fit out such another in a shorter time. In 
two years, in the half, in the fourth part of 
that time, there is not a ploughman in Bri- 
tain but might be made as good a soldier 
as ever danced through his exercises at a 
review; and if he should dance through 
his exercises for twenty years longer, with- 
out seeing action, he cannot be called a 
veteran, nor can it be supposed he will 
behave as such in the first action he hap- 
pens to be in. 

These considerations, my Lords, have 
always convinced me, that 7 or 8,000 men 
are sufficient to guard this island against 
ny foreign invasions ; and I am sure they 

l always be sufficient for the support of 
our government, as long as long as the af- 
fections of the people are carefully pre- 
served ; a greater number can never, in 
, my opinion, be necessary, unless it be to 
support a wicked and oppressive admini- 
stration, against the general resentment of 
the people ; and this House will never, I 
hope, give countenance to any such de- 
sign. From hence, my Lords, I must 
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conclude, that we are for this next year to 
keep up 17 or 18,000 men, purely on ac- 
count of the present war; and why we 
should as yet give ourselves so much con- 
cern, or put ourselves to such an expence 
about it, is what I cannot comprehend. 
We are, it is said, in a state of doubt and 
suspense; but were not we in the same 
state at the beginning of last session of 
parliament? Were not the consequences 
as the waras much to be dreaded at the 
beginning of that session as at the end, 
or as they can be at present? Nay, in 
opinion, they were more tobe dreaded at the 
beginning of that session that at any time 
since; for ever since than time the parties 
eneage’ have appeared to be pretty equally 
matched, and while they continue so, Iam 
sure, the balance of power can never be 
supposed to be in danger; so that if his 
Majesty augmented his land forces, in pur- 
suance of the power granted at the end of 
last session of parliament, it is so far from 
being a reason for agreeing to the aug- 
mentation now proposed, that unless I . 
hear some better reason than I have yet 
heard for it, I must conclude, it was an 
unnecessary {augmentation, it was puttin 
the nation to a needless expence; an 
therefore we ought to be so far from ap- 
proving it, by making a new augmentation, 
that we ought to address his Majesty, to 
know who it was advised him to make the 
last. | 

With respect to the plan of peace said | 
to have been offered to the parties now 
engaged in war, I am, my Lords, entirely 
in the dark; nor can any Lord, as amem- 
ber of this House, draw any argument from 
it, because nothing relating to it, nothing 
relating to any of our foreign affairs, has 
been laid before this House. Whatever 
that plan may be, I wish it may meet with 
the desired success ; but I am sorry to say, 
I have too good reason to doubt of its 
meeting with any success; for, from the 
view I have of foreign affairs, even from 
that view which I take from public news- 
papers, I am of opinion, the war now kin- 
dled in Europe cannot be so easily made 
an end of as some people imagine: before 
that flame can be extinguished, I am afraid 
much blood will be spilt, great princes 
must suffer, even queens must weep; the 
conduct of ministers must be enquired 
into, and some must meet with that pu- 
nishment they deserve, before that flame 
can be extinguished which has been raised 
by their mismanagement. 

But, supposing, my Lords, that we had 

9 
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been fully acquainted with this plan, sup- 
posing that we knew it to be reasonable 
and a good plan, do we think thatshis Ma- 
jesty’s measures, or any propositions he 
may be pleased to make to foreign powers, 
are to be enforced by an addition of seven 
or 8,000 men to his land forces? No, my 
Lords, his Majesty’s measures are, upon : 
all occasions, to draw their weight from» 
the affections of his people, and from the | 
sincere advices of his parliament, after we | 
have been fully informed of our circum- 
stances with respect to foreign affairs ; for ; 
in case it should at last appear absolutely 
mecessary for us to enter into the war 
for the sake of preserving the balance of | 
~ower in Europe, all the men in the na- 
tion, able to bear arms, would be at his 
Majesty’s service, and every purse would | 
be open to him; but till that conjuncture 
happens, the strength and money of the 
nation ought to be husbanded as much as 
apes the nation’s money ought not to 

e thrown away upqn useless augmenta- 
tions, either by sea or land, which can no 
way intimidate our enemies, and may 
amuse our friends with vain hopes of as- 
sistance, when perhaps there is no such 
thing designed. - 

The Dutch, it is true, my Lords, did 
reduce their land forces to about 32,000 
men, soon after the peace of Utrecht; but 
it is well known that the reduction they 
then made was too great, and was loudly 
complained of, even by some of their own 
provinces: at that time indced there was 
almost a certainty, that the tranquillity of 
Europe would continue for some years; 
every nation in Europe was then groaning 
under the burdens which the former war 
had brought upon them, -so that it was 
very improbable any one of them would 
soon think of disturbing the peace of any 
neighbouring state; and the Dutch, who 
had their share of the burden of the war, 
thought they might take advantage of that 
time of absolute security, to ease their 
people, and to recover a little from that 

urden of public debts they were then la- 
_ bouring andee: yet even at that time, not- 
withstanding the state of absolute security 
which Europe was then in, the provinces 
of Guelderland and Overyssel, which lie | 
most exposed, remonstrated strongly 
against the reduction then made, and never 
ceased their reinonstrances till the treaty 
of Hanover happened, whichafforded them 
an opportunity of pressing an augmen- 
tntion with success; for, as the situation 
vf that country is very different from the 
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situation of this, it is at all times necessary 
for them to keep Ep @ numerous army. 
They have the misfortune to be situated 
upon the continent, and may consequent- 
nf be suddenly invaded by great armies; 
ey have an extensive frontier to defend 


{upon which they have above seventy 


fortified towns, and in every. one of these 
they must keep numerous garrisons; so 
that 52,000 men is really the least num- 
ber they can oe up, unless it be at 
some very extraordinary conjuncture, such 
as that which happened after the treaty of 
Utrecht. 

Although, my Lords, there can be nojust 
parallel drawn from the number of ka tary 
forces necessary to be kept up in Holland, 
yet let us consider what we did at the 
time the Dutch made this large reduction: 
did not we at the same time reduce our 
army to 7 or 8,000 men? and if at that 
time we had followed the example of the 
Dutch, we had reduced it to half that 
number: if any pargllel then could be 
drawn between the Dutch and us, the ad- 
ditional 10,000 we now keep up, and 
which has been kept up for many years, 
ought to be set against the 20,000 addi- 
tional forces raised by the Dutch upon the 
conclusion of the treaty of Hanover ; and 
every man must grant, that it is more than 
our just proportion. But, besides this 
10,000 which last year we agreed to keep 
up, for no other reason but ony oe ac- 
count of the war then broke out in Europe, 
have not we made a most extraordinary 
addition to our naval force? Have we not 
now added no less than 22,000 men to the 
number. of seamen we kept up the year 
before the war broke out? So that if we 
had actually reduced the 10,000 land 
forces kept up last year solely on account 
of the war, neither the Dutch nor any 
other of our allies could have said that we 
were behind-hand with them, in providing 
for the preservation of the balance of 
power in Europe. But, as the case now 
stands, we have taken such an alarm, and 
have put oursclves to such ah expence, 
that all the powers of Europe seem to think 
we have done enough for them, as well as 
ourselves; and thcreforeneither the Dutch 
nor any other power of Europe, have given 
themselves the least concern, or put them- 
selves to the least expence, about the 
preservation of that in which they are as 
deeply and more immediately concerned 
than we are, 

If the balance of power, my Lords, 
were really in danger of being overturned, 
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we ought to take other sort of measures 
than have as yet been taken. Our treaty 
with Denmark can make no new addition 
to the security of that balance, because 
the king of Denmark, by as solemn a treaty 
as can be made, was before obliged to as- 
sist the emperor with all his force: and, if 
the emperor could not depend upon that 


treaty, we can as little depend upon the. 


treaty we have made, or any treaty we can 
make: but, upon the present emergency, 
our views should have been principally 
directed to another quarter; there 1s 
another power whose fisndship and al- 
liance will always add great weight to any 
of our negotiations upon the continent; 
and I am sorry to find there is not so good 
an understanding between that power and 
us, as ought to be wished upon occasions, 
but particularly, upon the present emer- 
gency. As we have been refused all in- 
sight into the affairs of Europe, or into any 
of our late negotiations, it is impossible for 
me to judge, whether the balance of power 
be in danger or not; but by the in- 
action of the Dutch, and by the indiffe- 
rence shewn by several other powers, with 
respect to the present, war, 1 must con- 
clude, that the aie of power is not, as 
yet, like to be in any danger; if it is not, 
and if we have no other concern in the 
war, I must then certainly conclude, that 
the great expences we have been at, as 
well as the additional expence now pro- 


posed, are quite useless, and can serve no’ 


tl gata but that of overloading the a as 
with taxes, and alienating the minds of his 
Majesty’s subjects ; which, instead of add- 
ing weight to his Majesty’s negotiations, 
will frustrate all his measures for restoring 
the tranquillity of Europe, and will render 
the councils of this nation contemptible in 
the eyes of all our neighbours. 

To pretend, my Lords, that we must al- 
ways augment all our land forces when 
France augments theirs, is one of the 
most dangerous doctrines I ever heard de- 
livered in this House; it may as well be 
said, that because the French have given 
up their liberties, and submitted their necks 
to the yoke of arbitrary power, we ought 
todo the same. What have we to do, for 
God’s sake, with the armies of France? 
They may march great armies, into Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, or Spain; but can 
they march an army into Great Britain, or 
into any part of our dominions? we know 

ey cannot ; and we likewise know they 
Cannot transport any great number of 

rces by sea, nor can they transport 
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any number but by stealth, as long as 
our fleet is superior to theirs: and, while 
we are united among ourselves, as long as 
his Majesty, or any of his illustrious family, 
shall retain the hearts and affections of the 
people, we have nothing to fear from any 
number that France could, by stcalth, 
pour in upon us, though we had not a re- 
giment of what are called regular forces in 
the kingdom. 
Let us consider, my Lords, what it was 
that chiefly contributed to destroy the li- 
berties of France: it was, my Lords, their 
fears of invasions from us; we had then 
large possessions in that country, from 
whence it was easy for us to invade them 
at any time; and the continual apprehen- 
sions they were under of invasions froin us 
afforded their kings and ministers a_pre- 
tence for prevailing with the people to 
alter the form of their military force: the 
altered the ancient establishment of their 
militia, and put the power over them en- 
tirely into the hands of the,crown: tliis 
gave the first blow tothe liberties of the 
people ; for, soon after, their kings began | 
to keep up regular armies, entirely de- 
pendent upon the crown; and as France 
was the first country of Europe where any 
such army was kept up, sothe French were 
the first people in Europe that lost their 
liberties: if we should fall into the same 
error, if we should now, for fear of inva- 
sions from them, do what they formerly did 
for fear of invasions from us, we might ex 
pect our case would at last come to be the 
same; and then indeed they would have 
of us a full revenge; but we should be 
much less excusable, because their fears 
of invasions from us were real, and were 
founded upon experience, whereas our 
fears from them are so very far from being 
founded upon experience, that they must. 
always be imaginary and ridiculous. 


At last the question was put and carried | 
in the negative, by 87 to 43. 


The motion was made by the earl of 
Strafford, and was supported by the lord 
Bathurst, the earl of Aylesford, the earl of 
Chesterfield, the lord Carteret, and the 
earl of Winchelsea. It was opposed by 
the lord Hervey, the Lord Chancellor, the 
earl of Finlater, the duke of Newcastle, and 
the lord Hardwick. | 


Bill for Quartering Soldiers at Elec 
tions.) In consequence of the motion made 
by the lord Carteret (see p. 870 ) for an 
Address to his Majesty, “ That he wowd 
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be pleased to give directions to the proper 
officer or officers, to lay before that House, 
the several Allotments of Quarters which 
had been made for his Majesty’s land 
forces in Great Britain, from the 25th day 
of March then last.”” These Allotments 
were accordingly laid before the House: 
and thereupon ft was moved, and the 
Judges were ordered to ioe al and bring 
in a Bill, for regulating the Quartering 
of Soldiers, during the time of Elections. 
This Billwas accordingly prepared by them, 
und presented to the House, being intitled 
An Act for regulating the Quartering of 
Soldiers, during the time ef elections of 
members to serve in parliament; and was 
as follows, viz. 


‘ Whereas, by the ancient common law 
4 of this land, all elections ought to be free: 
* and whereas by an act passed in the third 
* year of the reign of king Edward the 
£ first, of famous memory, it is commanded 
‘upon great forteiture, that no man, by 
‘ force of arms, nor by malice or menacing, 
* shall disturb the freedom of any elcction: 
“and forasmuch as the freedom of elec- 
‘ tions of members to serve in parliament, 
* is of the utmost consequence to the pre- 
‘servation of the rights and liberties of 
‘‘ this kingdom: to the end therefore that 
‘the same may be safely transmitted to 
“ posterity, and for the avoiding any incon- 
© veniences that may arise thereunto from 
‘ any regiment, troop, or company, or any 
“number of soldiers which shall be 
* quartered or billeted within any city, 
‘ borough, town or place, where any elec- 
* tion of any member or members to serve 
“in parliament, or of the sixteen peers to 
* represent the peerage of Scotland in par- 
‘liament, or of any of them, shall be ap- 
* pointed to be made. : 

‘ Be it enacted by the King’s most ex- 
* cellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
“and consent of the lords spiritual and 
“temporal, and commons in parliament 
‘© assembled, and by authority of the same, 
* that when and as often as any such elec- 
tion shall be appointed to be made, the 
‘ secretary at war for the time being ats 
‘is hereby required to take notice of the 
* time appointed for such elections or elec- 
*tion) shall and is hereby required, at 
‘ some convenient time before the day ap- 
* pointed for such election, to issue and 
‘send forth poe orders in writing for 
‘the removal of every such regiment, 
* troop or company, or other number of 
§ soldiers, as shall be quartered or billeted 
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¢ in any such city, borough, town or place, 
‘where such electionshall be appointed to 
‘be made: and every such regiment, 
‘troop, or cempany, or other number 
‘ of soldiers as aforesaid, shall upon the re- 
‘ ceipt of such order, accordingly march 
¢ out of every such city, borough, town or 
‘ place, one day at the least before the day 
‘ appointed for such election, to the dis- 
‘tance of two or more miles from such 
‘city, borough, town or place, and shall 
‘not make any nearer 1 Aes to such 
‘ city, borough, town or place as aforesaid, 
‘ until one day at the least after the poll 
‘to be taken at such election shall be 
‘ ended, and the poll-books closed. 

‘ And be it farther enacted by the au- 
‘ thority aforesaid, That, in case any off- 
¢ cer or officers to whom such order, from 
‘the secretary at war for the time being, 
‘ (or other person to whom the issuing out 
‘such order as is aforesaid shall belong) 
« shall be directed and delivered, shall ne-' 
‘ glect or refuse to cause such regiment, 
‘troop or company, or other number of 
‘soldiers so quartered or billeted, as 
‘ aforesaid, to march out of such city, 
‘borough, town or place, at the time and 
‘to the place or places in such order spe- 
‘ cified, and shall be thereof duly con- 
‘victed upon an indictment, to be pre- 
‘ferred at the next assizes or sessions of 
‘ Oyer and Terminer, to be held for the 
* county where such offence shall be com- 
‘ mitted, or an information to be exhibited 
‘in the court of King’s-bench, within six 
‘months after such offence committed : 
“which information the said court of 
‘ King’s-bench is hereby impowered te 
‘ grant; every such officer shall, for every 
‘ such offence, be forthwith cashiered and 
‘displaced from such his office, and 
‘ shall be thereby disabled to have or hold 
‘ any civil or military office or employment 
‘ within this kingdom, or in any of his Ma- 
‘jesty’s dominions, and shall ‘likewise 
‘ forfeit And if any officer or soldier, 
¢ who shall be ordered or directed to march 
* out, as aforesaid, shall be found in any 
‘such city, borough, town or place, during 
‘the’ continuance of such election, as 
‘ aforesaid, and shall be thereof duly con- 
‘victed, upon an indictment to be pre- 
‘ferred at the next assizes or sessions of 
‘ Oyer and Terminer to be held for the 
¢ county where such offence shall be com- 
‘ mitted, every such officer shall for every 
‘such offence, forteit the sum of 

‘ Provided nevertheless, that nothing in 
‘this act contained shall extend, or be 
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‘ construed to extend, to the cities of; mittee on the above Bill, and the first 


¢ London or Westminster, or the borough 
¢ of Southwark, for and in respect of‘such 
‘number of troops and soldiers only, as 
‘are usually employed as guards to his 
‘ Majesty’s royal person, or are usually 
¢ quartered or billeted near to the place of 
‘his Majesty’s residence, nor to any city, 
: borough town or place, where his Ma- 
¢ jesty, or any of his royal family shiall 
: ha n to be or reside at the time of an 
“such election, for or in respect of suc 
‘ number of troops or soldiers only, as shall 
* be attendant as guards to his Majesty, or 
“to such other person of his Majesty’s 
* royal family as is aforesaid; nor to any 
‘ castle, fort or fortified place, where any 
‘ garrison is usually kept, tor or in respect 
‘ of such number of troops or soldiers only 
‘whereof such garrison is usually com- 
4 ‘ . 

‘ Provided likewise, that nothing in this 
* act contained, shall extend or be con- 
 strued te extend to any officer or soldier, 
* who shall havea right te vote at any such 
‘election as aforesaid; but that every 
“such officer and soldier may freely and 
‘ without interruption, attend and give 
* his vote at such election, any thing herein 
© before contained to the contrary thereof 
. notwithstanding.’ 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill for 
Quartering Soldiers at Elections.*] April 
15. The House of Lords went into a com- 


® The following is the Account of this Debate 
contained in ARCHBISHOP SECKER’S 
Manuscrrer Report; as to which see the 
Entropuction to this Volume. — 


April 15. In the Debate about removing 
Soldiers at the time of Elections. 


Newcastle. ¥ desire it nry be recited, that 
this hath been the custom, and ordered that it 
be continued. 

Abingdon. The Preamble in public bills is 
not to be fixed before the bill. 

Anglesea. What if there be no Secretary at 
War! H will not be sufficient to say the per- 
son that officiates: Therefore let it be the oldest 
officer in the army or the Secretary of State. 

Newcastle. The Secretary of State kuows 
nothing of these things. 

Bathurst. The Secretary of State, or 
Chascellor of the Exchequer. 

Talbot, C. Supposing a designed vacancy 
for bad me is carrying suspicions too far. 
To enjoin this on any other officer with a pe- 
nalty would be hard: and appointing Civil Of- 
ficers to act for military purposes is perverting 


mare Clause being read, 
The 
notice, ‘ That if none but the Secretary 


Curteret. The Secretary at War should re- 
ceive orders from the Captain General if there be 
one: an: the Chancellor who seals the writ should 
be appointed to give notice at the same time. 

Abingdon. The Secretary at War was not 
heard of before Jac. 2. though necessary now: 
om he hath encroached upon the Secretary of 

tate. 

Scarborough. This office will be necessary 
as long as we have troops. There is no office 
ft e. clerks, &c.] belongiag to the Chief Of- 

cer of the army, nor is he always residing in 
London: and the Secretary of State hath bu- 
siness enough of his own. Whoever would 
advise removing a Secretary at War for bad 
purposes, would advise removing a Secretary 
of State. 

Newcastle: Leave out the oblication upon 
the soldiers to march away: obedience to this 
order will stand upon the same foot with obe- 
dience to any other order. | 

Carterct. Officers are liable hy the Mutiny 
Bill only for military crimes, and in this case 
only by a court martial, which the government 
~y not think proper to give orders for. 

athurst. Af the obligation to march away 
be left out, an officer may march his men ia 
when called by somebody that he thinks proper 
to obey, and a court martial will say he did 
well: now it is not desired that there should 
ever be an interposition of soldiers. 

Warwick. Consider the case of an insur- 
rection, an invasion, a great mob doing great 
harm. Iam reas the Bill iutirely. 

Aylesford. There is a mob oftener whea 
one side are sure of being supported by soldiers. 
If there be a mob, there isa riot act by which 
persons may he punished. 

Chesterfield. Disobedience in this case is @ 
civil crime. The officer may be a candidate 
himself: in that case, a court martial is not so 


proper. Ifthe Secretary at War send orders . 


but not in the King’s name, they are subject 
to ro penalty. 

Cholmondeley. The Secretary at War is @ 
privy counsellor. In ordinary cases a letter 
from the Secretary is looked upon as an order 
from the King. With these restrictions and 
penalties no officer will venture to the place of 
election when the civil magistrates require bim. 
Yet then Ire is bound. 

Scarborough. Then he must disobey the 
magistrate or the Secretary at War, Let the 
thing be made certain some way ; that the offi- 
cer may know what to do. 

Newcastle. 1 will retract my motion, and 
desire that the Judges nay prepare a new clause. 

Hardwicke. Mt may go with the amend- 
ment proposed, They wail be liable to be in- 
dicted by common law and a jury, which is the 


proper way : liable to be fined. more severely 


& 


arl of Anglesey stood up and took _ 
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at War should be obliged to send orders to 
the soldiers to withdraw at the time of an 


than by this Bill. This will be better than to 
obl:ge or authorize them to come at the call of 
magistrates who are always in some iuterest : 
for thea there can be no consideration of the oc- 
casion,. 

Carteret. The officer can be tried by com- 
mon law ifthe conmita riot: not else. But 
this Bill is against him if he stays in his cham- 
her. Itis designed by this law to fix penalties 
to what was law before. That the soldiers shall 
’ march away from the place of election is the 
birthright of the subject. 

Lulbot, C. There is no law for taking troops 
from places of election: and an express law 
against their being there would leave no room for 
cases of necessity. They will now be punisb- 
able fur being there by martial law if the crown 
thinks proper, and by common Jaw for doing 
any thing amiss there. There are difficulties 
in all ways, and this, perhaps, is the reason why 
there hath been no bill of this kind sooner. 
But this Bill will obviate them, as far as it can 
be done. 

Winchelsea. A few troops are no security 
against an invasion ;: and leaving any is the way 
_ to promote riots: time of war will be an ex- 
ception of course. The danger to be provided 
against is in time of peace. 

Carlisle. UT am for this Bill because it is 
brought in. But they have great merit who 
have practised it without law and been a law to 
themselves, 

35 70 


Newcastle. Insert, That it hath been con- 
‘Stant usage. 

Curteret. I am doubtful if this be true: 
there are complaints that it hath not been dane, 
and cornplaists are not always made when there 
is ground for them. 

Lalbot C. Uf it hath been so much practise 
as to make it Jaw, which was the opinion of the 
lord who spoke last, it may well be called con- 
stant practice, and it ought to be inserted to the 
credit of the admiotstration, for there are per- 
sons willing to judge hardly. 

Chesterfield. ‘The Scotch election is an in- 
stance to the contrary: sometimes there is no 
opposition, and so the troups are not withdrawn. 

Cholmondeley. When all arts have been 
used to make au assersion believed which is 
not true, it should ke contradicted in a Bill 
inale about it. 

Newcastle. 

Carteret, itis no merit in the ministry or 
erown that they have taken away the troops. 
It was caution and that craft hath often been 
dangerous. We will keep the forces quict, 
else they will be reduced. I should be glad 
they had appeared publicly. | 

Bathurst. Why not enlarge the compli- 
ment, and say whereas the whole of this ad- 
wainistration hath been goud, &c. 
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election, the intention of the Bill might be 
easily de{cated; because if any future mi- 
mister should have design to over-awe any 
election, or any number of elections, he 
might get the Secretary at War removed 
just before the elections came on, and no 
new one appointed till after they were 
over; and as the bill then stood, any 
other person acting as Secretary at War, 
might refuse to issue such orders, by which 
the intention of the Bill would be defeated; 
therefore he would propose, that after these 
words, * The Secretary at War for the time © 
being,’ the following words should be 
added, viz. ‘ Or such other Person to 
whom it shall belong” Which Amend- 
ment was agreed to without any debate. 

Then a motion was made for leaving out 
the second enacting Clause, and conse- 
quentiy these words in the first clause, 
viz. ¢ And every such regiment, troop or 
‘company, or other number of soldiers, 
‘as atoresaid, shall upon the receipt of 
‘such orders accordingly march.’ This 
occasioned a strenuous debate, in which 
the Argument for the motion was in sub- 
stance as follows: . 

My Lords; By a Bill which we have this 
session passed into a law, I mean the Bill 
against mutiny and desertion, and the ar- 
ticles of war which are settled and signed 
by his Majesty, in sainaas bade of that 
Bill, we know, that every officer is obliged, 
under very high penalties, to obey all such 
orders as he shall receive -from his Ma 
jesty’s secretary at war, or any person 
acting as such: therefore I must think it 
very unnecessary to lay the officers under 
any new obligation, for giving obedience 
to those orders that are by this Bill to be 
sent him from the secretary at war, with 
respect to his removing from any place 
where an election is tobe. For this reason, 
my lords, I am of opinion, that the second 
enacting clause of this Bill, which is next 
to be read to your lordships, ought to be 
entirely left out, and instead thereof 8 
clause inserted, for laying penalties upon 
the secretary at war, or other person act- 
ing as such, who shall refuse or neglect 
to issue orders, as directed by this act; 
and if your lordships agree with me in this 
opinion, you must of course leave out of 
the clause now read to you these words, to 
wit, § And every such regiment, troop or 
‘company, or other number of soldiers as 
‘ aforesaid, shall oe the receipt of such 
‘ orders accordiagly march.” 

If any officer, my Lords, should disobey 
the orders scnt him upon any such occa- 
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sion by the secretary at war, he might be 
tried by a court-martial, and subjected to 
the punishment of mutiny, which is a 
much more severe punishment than any, I 
believe, your lordships intend to inflict by 


this Bill; therefore it is very unnecessary, 


nay it would even scem a little ridiculous 
to make a new law, for inflicting a punish- 
ment less severe than that which is in- 
flicted by a law we have already passed this 
very session of Parliament; and it would 
be a great hardship upon officers to sub- 
ject them to so many different sorts of 
trials for one and the same crime : besides, 
my Lords, the regulation, as it stands at 
present in the Biull, might be attended 
with very great inconveniences ; for, if 
every oficer were laid under an absolute 
necessity, not only to remove out of the 
town, but not to return to it upon any ac- 
count during the time of an election, it 
would be impossible for the civil power to 
have the assistance of the meg in case 
any great tumult or riot should happen at 
an election : nay, the enemies of the go- 
vernment might take the opportunity of 
an election for a new Parliament, to as- 
semble and form themselves into great 
bodies, at those places where they knew 
the troops could not come to disturb them, 
by which means they might be enabled to 
begin a general insurrection, and might 
come to a very great head before his Ma- 
jesty could make any use of those troops 
which are given him by Parliament, for 
preserving the tranquillity of the kingdom : 
€ven our enemies abroad might take an 
occasion to invade us, and to land their 
troops at some of our towns upon the sea 
Coast during the time ofan election, when, 
if this Bill as it now stands should pass 
into a law, none of his Majesty’s troops 
could come within two miles of the place, 
to dispute or prevent their landing. 

_ These considerations, my Lords, con- 
vince me, that no one of your lordships 
will be for allowing this clause to stand as 
it isin the Bill, without making some con- 
ditional provision or exception; and I 
Cannot comprehend how any such can be 
made, without subjecting the nation to 
freater dangers than those we propose by 
this Bill to avoid; for if we make an ex- 
Ception, that the troops shall leave the 
town, and shall not return, unless some 
great danger happens, or is to be appre- 

ended, we must give a power to some 
Pergon or other to judge when that condi- 
on exists; and’ where to lodge this 
Power, does not to me scem easy to deter- 
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mine: to lodge such a_ discretionary 
power in the returning officer, or in any 
other magistrate of a little borough, would 
certainly be of the most dangerous conse- 
quence to the freedom of elections ; and it 
would be as dangerous to lodge it by an 
pe ahi law in the breast ofthe returning 
ofhcer. Thus, to make this restraint ab- 
solute, may embroil the nation in civil 
wars, and to make it conditional may en- 
danger the freedom of our elections ; for 
which I must think it much better to la 
the officers under no restraint or obli- 
gation, but that which they are now under 
by the martial law, and the Mutiny-Bill 
we have already passed: by them the 
officers will always be obliged to obey the 
orders they receive from the secretary at 
war, unless some very sudden and unfore. 
seen accident makes it absolutely neces- 
sary for them to act otherwise ; and in 
acting otherwise, they will Fates be ex- 
tremely cautious, because if they are not 
able to make the necessity clearly appear, 
they will thereby subject themselves to 
the laws against mutiny. 7 
I know, my Lords, it may be said, that 
as trials by court-martial are very much 
under the direction of the crown, though 
an officer should, on occasion of an elec- 
tion, disobey the orders he had received 
from the secretary at war, it would be in 
the option of the crown, or the ministers 
of the crown, whether or no he should be 
tried before a court-martial for such dis- 
obedience ; and consequently that some 
officers would be ready to disobey them, 
as often as they knew that the orders were 
sent only in obedience to the law, but that 
it was not intended or expected they 
should obey them; but it is certam, that 
no officer. would venture to disobey such 
orders without private instructions in wri- 
ting, under the hand of some superior mi- 
nister ; and to suppose that any minister 
would venture to give such instructions 
under his hand in writing, or that many 
officers would observe such private in- 
structions, are suppositions which, in my 
opinion, there is not the least ground to. 
muke; nay, I think it is almost impossibte 
for us to make any such, if we consider, 
that if any officer should behave in such 
an legal manner, or if any such private 
instructions should eyer be divulged, a 
complaint would certainly be made in Par- 
liament against such officer or such mi- 
nister, and both might expect the highest 
punishment the Parliament could inflict. 
But, my Lords, suppose that an officer 
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could, in such case, hope to evade all pu- 
nishment before a court martial or in Par- 
_jiament, yet even as the law stands at pre- 
sent, he could not hope to evade all manner 
of punishment ; for if any officer should 
remain in, or return to any town, during 
the time of an election, and should make 
use of the troops under his command for 
over-awing the election, he might be in- 
dicted even at common law upon the sta- 
tute of Edward 1, called Westminster the 
first ; by the 5th chapter of which it is de- 
clared, that no man shall by force of 
arms, by malice, or by menaces disturb 
the freedom of any election, under the 
pain of grievous fine and imprisonment ; 
which is so severe a punishment, that it 
is net to be supposed any officer would 
subject himself to it, at the desire of any 
minister, especially, if such officer were a 
gentleman of fortune and figure in his 


€ » as most of our officers are at pre-. 
pa gla I hope always will be. 


|‘hope, my Lords, I have now clearly 
shewn, that there is no necessity for laying 
the officers of tlie army under any of the 
restraints or penalties proposed by this 
Bill, because they are already under as 
 gréat restraints and penalties, as can be 
Supposed necessary for preventing their 
attempting to over-awe any electiob, ei- 
ther by staying in, or returning to, the 
place where there is an. election, or b 
making use of the troops under their 
.command, for disturbing the freedom of 
the election ; and as it must be nted, 
that the restraints proposed by this Bill 
would expose us to great dangers and in- 
-eonveniences, therefore I doubt not but 
your lordships will agree to the amend- 
ment I shall propose upon reading the 
next clause; and for this reason, you must 
agree to Jeave out those words which ] 
have proposed to be left out of the clause 
now before you.” 
It was answered to the following effect: 
the Amendment now offered, m 
Lords, the intention of the present Bill, 
and indeed of all such Bills, seems to be 
very much misunderstoed ; for it is certain, 
that all Bills of the same nature with that 
now before us, are designed as limitations 
and restrictions upon the power of the 
crown, or rather upon the power of mi- 
nisters acting under the crown. During 
his present Majesty’s reign we are certain, 
that no encroachments will be made upon 
the freedom of elections, by means of the 
army, or by any other means; but this 
ought not to prevent making such re- 
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gulations, as may appear necessary for 
preventing such encroachments in any fu- 
ture reign; andas it has always been sup- 
osed, that troops quartered, or remaining 
In any town, during the time of an election, 
might be some sort of encroachment upon 
the freedom of that election; therefore, 
ever since we had any such thing as a 
standing army in this island, the ministers 
of the crown have thought themselves, mn 
common prudence, obliged to order the 
troops to remove from every town, where 
there happened to be an election, and not 
to return to that town till the election was 
quite over. This has hitherto been left te 
the prudence and discretion of the minis- 
ters for the time being; and the reason of 
doing 30 was, that we have never yet been 
certain, that a standing army would be 
kept up for any succeeding year; but 
now that we have continued a numerous 
standing army for so many years, and are 
like to continue it for years to come, it was 
thought proper not te leave that to the 
prudence of ministers, which might, 
some future reign, be made use of for the 
overturning of our constitution; and there- 
fore this House agreed to the motion 
which was made, for ordering the judges 
to bring in the Bill now before us: for this 
I must think, my Lords, that it was the 
opinion of this House that we ought, by 
an express law, to put it out of the power 
of any future administration, to neglect 
doing that, which all former administra- 
tions have, m regard to our constitutien, 
thought themselves, m common prudence, 
obliged to do. 
‘This, my Lords, was certainly your 
opinion, when you agreed to the order for 
bringing in this Bill; but from this opinion 
we must now depart, or we must disagree 
with the noble duke in the amendment, 


‘which he has been pleased to offer; for if 


your lordships design by a new law, to lay 
a restriction or imitation upon the dn- 
nisters of the crown, the execution of that 
law is not surely to be entrusted with 
those upen whem that restriction or limi- 
tation is designed to be Jaid; which would 
be the case, if the motion now made to us 
should be agreed to. It is true, the offi- 
cers of the army are, by the Mutiny Bill 
and the Articles of War, obliged to obey 
such orders as.they may from time to time 
receive from his Majesty’s Secretary at 
War,-and, in case of disobedience, they 
are subjected to very great punishments ; 
but for this disobedience, they are to be 
tried only by a court-martial, and whether 


‘ 
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any such court shall be appointed, or 
whether such an officer shall be tried be- 
fore such court when appointed, is en- 
tirely in the A aseleé of the crown, or more 
properly of the ministers acting under the 
crown, who are the very persons whose 
power was designed to the limited when 
this Bill was proposed. Can we then sup- 
pose, my Lords, that an officer who dis- 
obeyed such orders at the desire of a chief 
minister, would cver be brought before a 
court-martial, or tried ‘for such disobe- 
dience? Your lordships cannot surely sup- 
pose any such ¢hing; and therefore you 
cannot, in my. opinion, ee to the 
amendment now Hh pers unless you have 
departed from the design you had, when. 
the order for brin,ing in this Bill was 
ed to. 7 
But farther, my Lords, let us consider 
who are the judges upon every court- 
martial; they are all officers of the army, 
judges, whose commissions depend abso- 
utely upon the pleasure of the crown; 
and shall we leave any thing relating to 
the freedom of elections, upon which the 
preservation of our constitution so much 
rad rs to be tried only before such 
judges? The noble duke has told us, that 
an officer may, upon any sudden end un- 
foreseen emergency, disobey, or act con- 
trary to, the orders he reccives from the 
secretary at war; and, is it not to be pre- 
sumed, that a court-martial, composed of 
such judges, will admit of any emergency, 
as a sufficient excuse for disobeying such 
orders, when they know that such aisobe- 
dience proceeded from private instructions, 
given by a principal minister of state? 
surely we have not yet forgot what was 
one of the principal grievances complained 
of before the revolution: what was one of 
the first things redressed by the revolu- 
tion: The general complaint was, and it 
was a complaint but too well grounded, 
_ that the judges commissions were all dur- 
ing pleasure; and therefore they were too. 
apt to follow the directions they received 
from the crown, in any affair, where the 
ministers’ thought fit to give directions: 
have we not then good reason to be afraid 
that the judges upon a court-martial may, 
in future times, do as qther judges during 
pleasure have done in times past? And 
shall we leave an encroachment upon the 
freedom of our elections, to be punished 
only by such judges? Your lordships did 
not certainly intend any such thing, when 
hi gave orders for drawing up the Billnow 
rought before us; and therefore the learn- 
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ed judges have very wisely drawn it up, in 
such a manner as to subject the disobe- 
dience of an officer, in the case now before 
us, to a trial at common law, which is the 
only method by which the Bill can be 
aaile effectual. | 

That the subjecting of an officer to se~ 
veral sorts of trials for the same crime, 
would be a hardship upon the officers of 
the army, cannot, my Lords, be an * 
ment of any weight, when we consider 
that the preservation of our constitution is 
in the other scale: it has, in mmny cases, 
been thought necessary to subject the gen- 


tlemen of the army to be tried by the 


common law, as well as by a court-martial : 
even by the mutiny-bill itself, if any officer 
or soldier shall take quarters against lew, 
or shall disturb his quarters, he is made 
liable to be tried by the quarter-sessions ; 
and if, upon such trial, he be found guilty, 
if an officer, he is to be imme intel 
cashiered: and I hope your lordships wil 
think that an officer’s disturbing the free- 
dom of an eléction, is an affair of 
consequence than that of disturbing his 
sealed: and that therefore you will not 
think it a hardship to subject him to a trial 
at common law, in the one case as wel 
astheother. + 

As to the dangers and inconveniences 
to which it is pretended we may be exe 
posed, by laying officers under an absolute 
necessity of rempving from any place where 
there is to be an election, and not return= 
ing till that election be over, they are 
founded, my Lords, upon suppositions, E 
am sure much more unreasonable than that 
of supposing, that some minister mdy 
hereafter do what he ought not to do: 
for to suppose that any such number of 
men can mect at any election, as may 
endanger the government; to suppose 
that all those men are such as will 
risque their lives and their fortunes, by 
joining in an insurrection ; to suppose that 
they are all regularly armed and prepared 
for war; and to suppose that this concert 
can be carried on without the government’s 
hearing a word of it before the day of 
election; is carrying suppositions, I must 
say, a great length, and endeavouring to 
persuade us, to leave ourselves &xposed te 
real dangers, by frightening us with those 
which are altogether imaginary. Then, 
with respect to invasions, to suppose that 
an invasion may be made, and the troops 
landed just at the time, and at the very 
place where an election happens to be 
carrying on, we must first suppose, that 
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an express has gone over to let the enemy | carried on under the terror and influence 
know the day appointed for the election; | of a regiment of soldiers? Or are we to 
that, after their receiving this account, | give them a pretence to be present at all 
they embark their troops, sail, and meet | our elections, or to give every little magis- 
with such a favourable wind as to bring | trate, or perhaps, a Gaston house oificer, 
them directly to the place where the elec- | a power to call them in when he has a 
tion is, on the very day it begins, or with- | mind ? 
in a few days after; and to suppose that | Even the noble lords who have spoke 
al] this may be done in such a short time | for the amendment, seem to think it dan- 
as what usually intervenes betwecn the ap- | gerous to give by law, to any returning 
pointing of the day of election, and that | officer, or magistrate of a little borough, a 
day’s coming on, is really carrying suppo- | power to call in the troops gu-ing the time 
sitions a most extravagant length. ‘ But, | of an election whenever he pleases; and 
my Lords, if these were suppositions that | they likewise seem to think it dangerous 
could be made, they would be of no weight | to give, by law, a power to the officers 
in the present debate : for it is in all cases | themselves to remain in, or return to, 
& certain maxim, that ‘ Inter arma silent |,the place where an election happens to be, 
‘leges:’ upon any such occasion, the ; whenever they think.‘ neccessary; yet by 
troops not only might, but ought to march ; the amendment they propose, the com- 
into the town where an insurrection or in- | manding officer for the time, is to be vest- 
vasion happens, notwithstanding its being | ed with this very power: the secretary at 
at the time of election, notwithstanding ; war, indeed, is to be obliged to send his 
the law now proposed, and notwithstaud- | orders for the troops to remove: but, as 
ing any law that is or can be made: in| the noble Lords themselves have explain- 
times of such danger, men are always in- | ed it, the commanding officer may disobey 
demnified for what they may be obliged to | these orders in case of any sudden and un- 
do against the letter of the law, and a par- | foreseen emergency, without running any 
ticular act of parliament for that purpose, | risque of being tried or punished by a 
has always been passed as soon as the dan- | court-martial for such disobedience ; and 
ger was over. we may depend on it, that such emer- 
As for any little riots or tumults that | gencies will never be wanting, when a 
may happen at the time of an clection, I ; prime minister has a mind that the troops 
cannot see, my Lords, why there is any ; should remain in, or return to the place 
more danger to be apprehended from them | where an election is carrying on: nay, it 
now than there was formerly, when we | will always be in the power of any return- 
had no such thing as regular troops, cither | ing officer, or magistrate of a little barcuahe 
to prevent their happening, ortoquell them | or of any custom-house or excise officer, 
when they did happen. In former times, | to furnish the commanding officer of the 
the civil power was always found sufficient | troops with such an emergency; for we 
for preventing riots, or for quelling them | know that the troops have always a gene- 
and punishing the authors of them; and | ral order to be assisting to the civil power, 
considering the severe law against riots, | and likewise to all officers of the revenue ; 
which was lately made, and is still in force, | and therefore the returning officer may at 
I am sure it cannot be said, that the civil | all times pretend that he is apprehensive 
power is now less sufficient for that pur- | of a tumult, and may demand the assis- 
bor than it was formerly. Besides, my | tance of the troops; or a custom-house 
ords, we all know, that a riot or tumult ; or excise officer, may demand their assis- 
at an election makes it a void election ; | tance in seizing or searching for smuggled 
therefore it is always the business of those goods ; and this will be a sudden and un- 
who have the strongest party, to endca- | foreseen emergency, that will always ex- 
vour to prevent all such; and indeed there | cuse the commanding officer of the troops, 
is seldom or never any great riot happens, | for disobeying the orders he receives from 
but what is occasioned by those who have | the secretary at war, when any pre mi- 
a mind to make the election void, or by | nister but insinuates, that such excuse 
the magistrates, who preside at the elec- | should be admitted of by the court-mar- 
tion, doing some signal injustice to the | tial, in case the officer should ever be 
electors. But supposing that there may | brought to a trial for any such disobe- 
happen now and then a few broken heads | dience. 
or bloody noses at an election, are we, on| 1 amrcally surprized, my Lords, to find 
that account, to have all our elections | those who are so apprehensive of insurree- 
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tions and invasionz, and so very apt 
to suppose dangers from thence arising, 
at the same time shewing themselves 
se very little apprehensive ot the designs 
of future ministers, and so unwilling to 
suppoee, that the constitution of this king- 
dem and the liberties of the people, can 
ever be in any danger from such designs. 
I am sure, my Lords, there is nothing 
more natural, than to suppose, that we 
may have, in some future reign, an ambi- 
tious, rapacious, or wicked minister ; and 
as the safety of such a minister can consist 
in nothing so much as in destroying the 
freedom of our elections, we must neces- 
sarily suppose that he will leave no stone 
unturned for accomplishing that wicked 
purpose ; therefore we must likewise ne- 
cessarily suppose, that he will send such 
private instructions, as have been mention- 
ed, to the commanding officers of the 
troops, in all places where he cannot 
influence the election by any other illegal 
means ; and as such a minister may proba- 
bly have the sole management of his mas- 
ter, it is well known what lengths some 
officers may go, rather than risque their 
e€ommissions by disobeying his private 
commands, or in order to recommend 
themselves to his favour for preferment : 
such an illegal obedience to ministerial in- 
structions is not, indeed, to be apprehend- 
ed from the present officers of our army, 
but they are not immortal ; and we do 
not, we cannot know by what sort of men 
they may be succeeded ; therefore I think 
it is absolutely inconsistent with the pre- 
eervation of our constitution to leave those 
officers, who may hereafter encroach upon 
the freedom of our elections, to be tried 
only by those who may be guilty of the 
same crime, and at the sole pleasure of 
those whose interest it may be, whose 
roses Geng) depend upon it, either not to 
try them at all, or totry them only in order 
to acquit them. 
A prosecution in parliament is not to 
‘be apprehended, my ards, either by offi- 
cers or ministers, when by such illegal 
means they have got a parliament to their 
own liking ; and as to officers being subject 
toa trial at common law, upon the statute 
of Edward the lst, I must observe, that 
if an officet or any other, should commit a 
breach of the peace, by openly endeavour- 
ng to over-awe an election, or by openly 
intimidating any returning officer or elec- 
tor, he might be indicted, tried and punish- 
ed at common law upon that statute: but 
wo officer or soldier can be indicted, tried 
{ VOL. IX.] 
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and punished at common law, by virtue of 
that or any other statute, for not removing © 
from the place, or for returning to the 
place, where an election is carrying on ; 

and the design of this Bill is, at least I al- 

ways took the design of it to be, to prevent 

the officers or soldiers being present in any 

town or place upon any such occasion : for 

if they are allowed to be present, they 

ey all upon twenty ways to influence, 

and even to over-awe the election, with- 

out its being possible to prove any overt 

act against them, so as to indict them at 

common law upon the statute of Edward 

the Ist. 

This was, my Lords, what made the 
Bill now before us necessary; the design 
ofthe motion, was, and when your lordships 
agreed tothat motion, I must think your de- 
sign was, to make it criminal in any officer 
orsoldier, to be present in any place during 
the time of any election, unless he was 
there as an elector; but if your lordships 
agree to the amendment now proposed, 
you alter the whole intention of the Bill; 
you make it indeed criminal in the secre- 
tary at war, not to issue such orders as 
are directed by the Bill, but you do not 
make it criminal in an officer or soldier to 
be present in any place during the time of 
an election ; at least, you do not make ita 
crime for which he may be legally tried 
at common law: nay, in my opinion, it 
will not be so criminal, after the passing of 
this Bill, as it was before; for, before the 
bringing in of this Bill, an officer did not 
know but that he might be brought to atrial | 
at common law, if he remained in any town, 
or returned to it during the time of elec 
tion: whereas hereafter, if he brings his 
regiment, troop or company to the very 
place of election, and plants centries to at- 
tend the poll-books, he knows how he is te 
be tried ; he is to be tried by his brother- 
officers in a court-martial, and I do not 
know but their sentence may be pleaded in 
bar, to any future indictment brought 
against him upon the statute of Edward the 
lst ; for what interpretations may here- 
after be put upon this last law, cannot now 
be so easily determined : and therefore I 
hope, your lordships will pass the Bill in 
the same shape the learned judges have 
brought it in, unless some more convincin 
reason than any I have yet heard shoul 
be given, for turning it mto a shape very 
different from that in which it is at pre- 
sent. 

The Reply was in substance as fol- 
lows : 
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My Lords; What was the design of other 
lords, when they moved for, or agreed to, 
the order for bringing in this Bill, I shall 
not pretend to determine ; but all I thought 
was intended, either by the motion or or- 
der, was, to lay ministers, in time to 


come, under a legal obligation of doing. 


that which ministers in time past haye al- 
ways done without any obligation, but what 
arose from the great regard they have al- 
ways shewn to the freedom of our elections. 
From this regard, care has always hitherto 
been taken, when there was to be an elec- 
tion at a place where any troops were 
quartered, to send orders for the troops 
to remove to some other place during the 
time of the election ; and all I expected 
was to be done by the law proposed, was, 
to enact, that such orders should always 
be sent upon every such future occasion. 
‘his was my only design when I agreed to 
the order for bringing in this Bill ; and 
this design would be fully accomplished by 
the Bill when amneiiied as has been 
proposed. Inever indeed once imagined 
that the officers and soldiers should be ab- 
solutely banished from any such place 
during the time of an election; I could 
not imagine, that it was to be made highly 
criminal in any officer to appear as a pri- 
vate gentleman in any such place, in order 
to visit his friends in the town, or to drink 
a glass with any gentleman of his acquain- 
tance who might perhaps come into town 
upon that occasion; and I must think, that 
the passing of sucha law would really be 
doing them a very great injury; it would be 
treating them as enemies, not as subjects; 
whereas, while our army continues upon 
its present footing, I think both the officers 
and soldiers ought to be looked on, not 
only as subjects, but as subjects as much 
concerned as any other in the preservation 
of our constitution and of the freedom of 
our elections. 

I was likewise, my Lords, far from sup- 
posing, or ever designing, that it should, 
by law, be put absolutely out of the power 
of the troops to remain in the town, or to 
return to the town where an election hap- 
pened to be, even in a case of the utmost 
necessity and danger; for, though I do 
not think we need be at present under any 

very great apprehensions of insurrections 
or invasions, yet I think we ought not to 
pass a law, which may tend directly to en- 
courage them: it cannot, it is true, be sup- 
posed, that any such great number of men 
can mcet at any one place of election, as 
may endanger the government ; but sucha 
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great number may meet in a few days at 
the place of an election, and may form 
themselves into such a regular body, if they 
have but two or three days time for that 
purpose, as to put it out of the power of 
the troops in that neighbourhood to dis- 
perse them ; nay, to oblige the troops in 
that neighbourhood to march off and leave 
them; by which means two or three such 
bodies of men, formed at different places 
in the time of a general election, may be 
able to join together, and thereby form 
such a body as might endanger the 
government; then as to invasions, the 
very day of an election at any of our sea- 
port towns, cannot indeed be known till 
after it is appointed; but after the writs 
are issued for a new parliament, the days 
of election may be nearly guessed at, and 
a foreign enemy, by good intelligence, 
might very easily take their measures, so 
as to come to land at some of our sea-port 
towns on the very day of election; upon 
such an emergency, the officer would cer- 
tainly be excused if he marched his troo 
into town, in order to attack them; but tll 
they began to land, he would not venture 
the breach of such a severe law, and after 
their having began to land, it would be too 
late for him to march from the quarters 
assigned him during the time of election, 
which might probably be at three or four 
miles distance from that town. 

With respect to tumults and riots, my 
Lords, the reason of the severe law against . 
them is very well known, and may be re- 
membered by several of your Lordships : 
at that time, even with the assistance of the 
regular troops, the civil power was seldom 
or ever able to quell the riots and tumults 
that happened, till after they had done 
much mischief; and if the regular troops 
were quite out of the case, I am con- 
vineed we should, at many elections, have 
such tumults as could not be soon quelled 
by the civil power, though now armed 
with such a severe law ; for your lordships 
must consider, that such tumults or riots 
are seldom made, by those who have & 
right to vote at any election; and it often 
happens that those candidates, who have 
the majority of the mob upon their side, 
have the majority of legal voters against 
them; at all which places, it is probable, 
we should have dangerous and very mis- 
chievous tumults, if the mob were assured, 
that the regular troops couldnot be brought 
against them: they would very much des- 

ise the proclamation against riots, if they 
lies that there was no armed force, euffi- 
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for putting the law in execution, after that 
proclamation was read. 

As it might be of the most dangerous 
consequence, by an express law, to lay an 
absolute and a peremptory obligation upon 
the troops, not to remain in, or return to, 
any town during the time of an election, 
notwithstanding the greatest necessity and 
danger; so, my lords, it might be of the 
most dangerous consequence, by an ex- 
press law, to give a power to the troops to 
remain in, or to return to such a town, 
whenever they thought there wasany neces- 
sityfor theirso doing; but Ihope your lord- 
ships will consider, that there is a very 
great difference between a power given 
by act of parliament, and that power which 
arises from the immediate necessity a man 
is under ; in the first case, the prosecutor 
must shew, that the person prosecuted ex- 
ceeded the power given him by law, which, 
in many cases, could not be so easily done; 
in the last, the person prosecuted will cer- 
tainly be condemned, unless he can shew, 
to the satisfaction of the court, the neces- 
sity he was under: Thus, by the amend- 
ment now proposed, the secretary at war 
is to be obliged to send his orders to the 
troops to remove; and, by another law 
‘passed this session, the troops are obliged, 
under very severe penalties, to obey those 
orders; nothing then can excuse their 
disobedience, but some very unforeseen 
and dangerous emergency, and that emer- 
gency must be made appear to the court, 
by the officers who are guilty of such dis- 
obedience. 

I am as sensible, my Lords, and as much 
apprehensive of the dangers to which we 
may be exposed, by the designs of wicked 
ministers, as any lord in this House, and 
shall always be for using all proper pre- 
cautions against the designs of such. For 
this reason I agreed to the bringing in of 
this bill; and as I am of opinion that the 
amendment now offered, will not derogate 
in the least from its efficacy against such 
designs, therefore I can make no difficulty 
in agreeing to it; for by the bill, when 
amended as proposed, it will be-impossible 
for any minister to encroach upon the 
freedom of our elections, by means of the 
army, unless we pe aes all the officers of 
our army so abandoned, as to sacrifice 
their honour, their conscience, and their 
country, to the favour of a minister; 
which is a supposition, I am sure, we have 
no ground to make from past experience : 
as the officers of our army must always be 
subjects of Great Britain, we cannotsuppose 
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such a general depravity of manners among 
them, without supposing the same depra- 


vity among all other ranks of men in - 


this kingdom; and against such a de- 
pravity it is impossible to provide: mi- 
nisters will always have it in their power 
to betow preferments and rewards, upon 
judges at common law, as well as upon of- 
ficers of the army; and in case of such a 
pene depravity, we niust suppose the 
ormer infected with it as well as the lat- 
ter; in which case the freedom of our 
elections would be no better secured, by 
subjecting the officers to a trial at common 
law, than by subjecting them to a trial be- 
fore a court-martial. 

It is true, my. Lords, it has always been 
thought ron eb to have regular troops 
in any place where an election is carry- 
ing on; and in this general opinion I 
readily join; I do think it is improper, 
but I cannot think it quite so dangerous 
as it has, in this debate been repre- 
sented; for really I cannot well form to 
a tia an idea of any practices that either 
officer or soldier could be guilty of, for 
over-awing, or encroaching upon, the free- 
dom of an election, without exposing them- 
selves to an indictment upon the statute of 
Edward the first. I am sure, if they 
threatened a elector, or, by force, pre- 
vented any elector from coming to give 


his vote, that elector would be a good 


evidence for the king; upon his single 
oath, a bill of indictment would probably 
be found by the grand jury; and I do not 
know but upon his dusts evidence, if cor- 
roborated with any circumstances, they 
might be found guilty upon the trial; so 
that I am apt to believe, it would be im- 
possible for the officers or soldiers, to make 
use of any such practices, as would be ef- 
fectual for over-awing, or giving a turn to 
an election, without exposing themselves 
to a certain danger, not only of being pro- 
secuted, but of being convicted at common 
law, upon the statute I have mentioned ; 
and therefore, unless we suppose a minis- 
ter to have the direction of our courts of 
law, as well as of our courts martial, I 


doubt much if he could prevail upon many . 
officers to join with him, in over-awing or- 


encroaching upon the freedom of our 
elections. 

That the Bill now before us, or the 
Amendment proposed, should in the least 
derogate from the Statute of Edward the 
first, is what I cannot, my Lords, appre- 
hend: If an officer disobeys the orders of 
the secretary at war, and remains in, or 
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returns to, any town, mica the time of 
an election, he is, for such disobedience, 
to be tried by a court-martial ; but for any 
encroachment upon the freedom of an 
election, he is not surely to be tried by a 
court-martial ; and therefore no trial by a 
court-martial can ever be pleaded in bar, 
to an indictment upon the statute of Ed- 
ward the first. By that statute, he may 
still be tried at common law, if he openly 
encroaches upon the freedom of any elec- 
tion; and by the Bill now before us, when 
amended as proposed, he may be tried b 
a court martial, and severely punished, if 
he keeps the troops in the town, or re- 
turns to the town where an election is 
carrying on, without a very immediate 
necessity for his so doing: by these two 
methods, I think, the freedom of our elec- 
tions will be sufficiently secured, against 
all encroachments from our army; and 
therefore J shall be for agreeing to the 
amendment proposed. | 


The question being then put for agree- 
ing to the Amendment, it was, upon a 
division, carried in the affirmative, by 70 
to 35. | 


The motion for the Amendment, was 
made by the duke of Newcastle, and sup- 
ported by the earl of Cholmondeley, the 
earl of Warwick, the lord Hardwick, and 
the Lord Chancellor: it was opposed by 
the earl of Aylesford, the earl of Abing- 
don, the earl of Anglesca, the earl of 
Chesterfield, the earl of Scarborough, the 
lord Onslow, the earl of Winchelsea, the 
lord Bathurst, and the lord Carteret. 

At last the Preamble of the said Bill 
was read, and a motion was made, that 
these words, viz. ‘ To the end therefore 
‘that the same may be safely transmitted 


“ to posterity, and for the avoiding any in-. 


* conveniences that may arise thereunto, 
‘from any regiment, troop or company, 
¢ or any number of soldiers, which shall 
‘be quartered or billeted within any city, 
‘ boreugh, town or place, where any elec- 
¢ tion of member or members to serve in 
¢ parliament, or of the sixteen pecrs to re- 
‘ peeen the peerage of Scotland in par- 
‘ lament, or of any of them, shall be ap- 
‘ pointed to be made,’ should be left out; 
and that, instead of them, these words, viz. 
¢ That 1t hath been the constant usage and 
‘ practice, to cause any number of soldiers, 
‘ quartered in any place appointed for 
*‘ electing members to serve in parliament, 
‘to remove out of the same during the 
‘ time of election,’ should be substituted. 
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Upon this motion there was another de- 
bate, in which the Argument for the me- 
tion was in substance thus: | 

My Lords; I have joined heartily with 
your lordships, in every step thet hag been 
taken, towards the bringing ip and passing 
the Bill now before us, and shall be ready 
to join in every future step, that may be 
necessary for completing so good 3 work; 
but, my Lords, there is one consideration 
that has all along given me a gqod dea} of 
concern ; and the present I take to be the 
pre er time for explaining myself to yow 

ordships, and for offering something toe 
obviate the only inconvenience that ig to 
be apprehended from the bill, as it now 
stands. It is an opinion, my lords, thet 
almost universally prevails without doors, 
that no bill of this nature is ever brought 
into parliament, much less passed into a 
law, but for remedying some grievance 
that has been felt and complained of. Itis 
true your lordships may, and do often, 
from your prudence and foresight, order 
bills to be brought in, and laws for the 
preventing of grievances in time to come, 
though no such grievance has before been 
felt or complained of; but those whe are 
not acquainted with your method of pro 
ceeding in this respect ; those who are un- 
acquainted with the motives, which may 
have induced you to bring in or pass aa 
such bill; are always more apt to impute 
to your experience, in times past, than te 
your precaution for time to come: thi 
consideration has, all along, given me 
great concern; I am afraid that evil-minded 
people may, from our passing of this bill, 


take occasion to throw unjust reflexions 


upon his Majesty’s government, as if some 
use had lately been made of the troops, 
for over-awing or encroaching upon the 
freedom of elections; and as there is still 
F eshed in the kingdom, disaffected to his 
Majesty and his family, it is not to be 
doubted but that they will make use of 
this handle, for sowing jealousies and fears 
among his Majesty’s best subjects. 

This consideration, my Lords, weighty 
as it is, ought not to prevent our passing 
so good a bill; but I think we onght. te 
take all possible precautions to gig 
such a fatal consequence ; and this, I think, 
can only be done, by leaving out some of 
the words in the preamble, and ingerting 
others in their stead, as I shall immediately 
propose. Your lordships all know, that 


the bringing in of this bill, was not oc- 


casioned by 9 complaint against any use 


that has lately bcen made of the regulas 
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troops; your lordships must be all sen- 
sible, that hig Majesty’s wisdom and good- 
ness is such, that he would, by no means, 
permit any of his troops to be made use of, 
for over-awing or encroaching upon the 
freedom of any election; and therefore, 
to satisfy the people, and to prevent his 
Majesty’s enemies from getting any pre- 
tence, for throwing reproaches upon his 
government, I hope your lordships will 
agree to this amendment in the preamble, 
that these words, To, &c. (moved as be- 
fore mentioned ). 


The Answer was to this effect: 


As I have, my Lords, as firm an attach- 
ment to his Majesty and the presenthappy 
establishment, as any man in the kingdom, 
I can never hear his Majesty’s name or his 
government brought into ony debate with- 
out the utmost concern; and it has of late 
become so customary, to puns the sacred 
name of the King into every debate, that 
I wish there were some order or some re- 
gulation made, for preventing the practice 
in time to come. Shall we never find fault 
with any measure taken by ministers; 
shall we never propose any regulation for 
preserving our liberties, against any fu- 
ture wicked administration, but we must 
be told, it will reflect upon his Majesty and 
his government? My Lords; we are, upon 
all occasions, to distinguish between the 
King and his ministers ; betweenthe King’s 
government and the ministers’ administra- 
tion: his Majesty and his government are 
go sacred, they can never be the subject 
of any of our debates, and therefore ought 
never to be mentioned; but the ministers 
and their administration, may often de- 
serve our most severe animadversions : 
this distinction, my Lords, is not only 
known in this House, but is known to all 
the people of the kingdom; and therefore 
whatever surmises may be raised, whe- 
ther just or unjust, they can never affect 
his Majesty or his government; because, 
if any thing has actually been done, which 
ought not to be done, every man must 
suppose it was done without his Majesty’s 
knowledge, and will never meet with his 
approbation. 

With regard to his Majesty then, my 
Lords, or his government, your lordships 
have no manner of reason to be under any 
concern, about the consequences of this 
Bull, or to alter or add any words for pre- 
yenting any consequences it ¢an be at- 
tended with. As to the ministers admi- 

mustration, indeed, [ donot know but this 
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Bill may occasion some surmises that 
may affect them, and it is impoasible to 
prevent such ; for the very bringing in of 
this Bill, will certainly give ground to su 
pe that some irregular use has lately 

een made of the troops, with respect to 
elections. J shall agree with the noble 
Lords of the other side of the question, ip 
this, that it ig the general opinion, that 
such bills are seldom brought in, but for 
remedying some grievance thet has been 
felt; nay, I'll go farther, I believe there is 
& great deal of reason for such an opinion; 
for it is very well known, that when any 
Bill is offered for preventing a grievance, 
one of the most powerful arguments made 
use of against it, by a certain sort of men, 
who always oppose such Bills, is, that 
such a grievance was never yet complained 
of, therefore why should you apprehend 
it, or make any provision against it? And 
this argument is generally found to be of 
such weight, that people seldom venture 
to bring in or propose any Bill for prevent 
ing a grievance, till after it has been se- 
verely felt, and generally, as well as loudly 
complained of. As this is generally the 
case, I do not see how it is possible to pre- 
vent such surmises against the adminis- 
tration; and what is now proposed te be 
inserted by the noble duke, will, J am 
afraid, add credit to such surmises; for 
the words he proposes to insert, will cer- 
tainly be taken by the generality af people 
without doors, as inserted by the ministers, 
by way of vindication; and I remember an 
old saying, which upon this occasion, I 
must beg leave to repeat; ‘ Nescio quid 
‘ mali secum fit expurgatio.’ 

For this reason, my Lords, the words 
proposed to be inserted. can in my opinion 
no way contribute to the vindication of 
the ministry ; and as they seem tp imply a 
compliment, not to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, but to the minister’s administration, 
I think it below the dignity of this House 
to pass such a compliment, when we do not 
know whether it be true or not; for, ap 
we have made no enquiry ; as net the least 
proof has been laid before us: we cannot 
as members of this House, declare that jt * 
has been the practice, to cause the sol- 
diers, custiered’ in any place appointed for 
electing members to serve in parliament, 
to remove out of the same during the time 
of election, Nay, Jam sure we cannot 
with any justice say, it has been the con- 
stant practice ; because it has been lately 
affirmed in this House, by persons of great 
authority, and not contradicted, that it hag 
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not been the constant practice ; and there- 
fore I hope, even the noble duke himself 
will agree, to leave the word constant out 
of the amendment he proposes. 

But now, my Donls I come to the 
words proposed to be left out; and there, 
indeed, we have reason to apprehend sur- 
mises, surmises of the most terrible na- 
ture, because they will not only affect the 
administration, but the honour of this 
House. When the people hear that a 
Bill was brought in by the learned judges, 
for transmitting safely to our posterity, 
those rights and privileges we received 
from our ancestors, by preventing the in- 
fluence of officers and soldiers in our elec- 
tions; and when they hear that we first 
struck out the clause for subjecting offi- 
cers and soldiers to a trial at common law, 
and then struck out those sacred words in 
the preamble, will they not naturally sur- 
mise, that we struck thut clause out of the 
Bill, and those words out of the preamble on 
purpose that those rights and privileges, 
which wereceived from our ancestors, might 
not be transmitted safely to our posterity ? 
Will it not be surmised, that the necessity 
for such a bill was so evident, that there 
was no withstarfding the passing of some 
sort of bill, but a majority of this House 
had taken care to leave out all those words 
and clauses, which the learned judges 
thought were necessary for making it ef- 
fectual? These are surmises, my Lords, 
we ought highly to regard ; and consider- 
ing the solemn manner in which the bill 
was brought in, considering the character 
of those who prepared it, considering the 
importance of the affair it relates to, we 
have great reason to apprehend, that there 
will be such surmises. 

The inserting of these words at the end 
of the preamble, shews the care and con- 
cern the learned judges have for the pre- 
servation of our constitution, and looks 
something like the invocations which, upon 
all such occasions, the ancient heathens 
made use of towards thcir gods; so that 
there really seems to be something sacred 
in them, and I cannot but look upon it as 
a sort of devotion, when I argue against 
turning such sacred words out of the pre- 
amble of this bill. These words are no 
way inconsistent with the compliment pro- 
posed to be inserted; so that if your lord- 
ships should agrce to make this compli- 
ment, you may, nevertheless, leave the 
other words standing as they are; I can- 
not really form to myself the reason for 
expunging them, unless it be to suppose, 
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that you are afraid of giving the people 
too high a notion of their rights and pri- 
vileges, and too warm an affection for 
them ; which is an apprehension I am sure 
none of your lordships can entertain; and 
therefore I hope the noble duke will either 
drop his motion wholly, or at least the 
first part of it: but if he insists upon the 
whole, it ought certainly to be separated, 
because some lords may be for insertin 
the words proposed to be inserted, an 
against leaving out the words proposed to 
be left out ; and other lords may perhaps 
be of a quite contrary opinion. 


To this it was replied in substance as 
follows: : 


Whatever there may be, my Lords, in 
that distinction between his Majesty’s 
vernment and the administration of his 
ministers, however well it may be under- 
stood in this House, I am afraid it is not so 
generally understood without doors; and 
therefore I hope your lordships will all 
agree with me in this, that it can be of no 
service to his Majesty or to his govern- 
ment, to raise groundless and false sur- 
mises against the administration of his mi- 
nisters: and as it cannot be said, as there 
cannot be the Icast pretence for saying, 
that ever any clection was over-awed b 
the regular troops, therefore I think it is 
absolutely necessary to insert in such a 
bill as this, some words for preventing any 
such surmise: and I must think, that no 
words can be invented more proper for 
that purpose than those that have been 
proposcd. ‘There may, perhaps, have been 
one, or a very few late instances, where 
the troops did not remove from the place 
of election as usual; but if that affair were 
enquired into, it would, I believe, appear, 
there were very sufficient reasons for 
their not removing; such reasons as, I be- 
lieve, would convince every lord of this 
House, that it would be of the most dan- 
gerous consequence to pass this bill, in 
the shape in which it was brought in. 
However, to avoid any farther dispute in 
this particular, your lordships may leave 
the word ‘ constant’ out of the amend- 
ment that has been offered, and then, I 
hope, that part of the amendment will be 
unanimously agreed to; for to declare the 
truth upon any occasion, I can never take 
to be what is properly called a compli- 
ment, nor can I take such a declaration to 
be below the dignity of this House, espe- 
cially when necessary for preventing un- 
just surmises, which, it must, at least, be 
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ted, could be of no great servite to 
is Majesty or his government. 
. As to the words proposed to be left out, 
I take it, my Lords, to be a general rule, 
that no superfluous and unnecessary words 
ought to be inserted in any bill; for the 
shorter any law is, it is certainly the bet- 
ter, sravided the meaning and intention 
of the law be fully and clearly expressed ; 
any superfluous and unnecessary words, 
inserted either in the preamble or in any 
of its clauses, serve only to confound the 
true meaning and intention of the law, and 
to raise doubts and difficulties, when it 
comes afterwards to be applied to any 
particular case that may occur. Of this 
nature I take those words to be, which are 
now proposed to be left out: I look upon 
them as altogether unnecessary and super- 
fluous: for the end and intention of the 
Bill, appears fully and clearly in every 
clause 43 it; and therefore it is very un- 
nece to declare in the preamble, for 
what end it was proposed or passed: this, 
my Lords, I take to be the true and the 
only reason for moving to have those words 
left out; and the reason is so strong 
and so obvious, that I think it impossible 
the leaving them out should occasion.any 
unjust reflexions against the administration 
or against the honour of this House; 
and, as the reason for inserting the 
other words, is as evident as the reason 
for leaving these out, I think there is 
No occasion for separating the two parts 
of the question; being convinced that 
all those: who are against any one part of 
Mt, will be against the whole; as, on the 
contrary, that all those who are for any 
one part, will-be for the whole, as it now 
stands. 

After this, it being agreed to leave the 
word ‘constant’ out of the Amendment, 
the question was put upon the amendment 
so amended, which, upon a division, was 
carned in the affirmative, by 64 to 28. 
The motion for this Amendment was made 
by the duke of Newcastle; and supported 
ay ene earls of Cholmondeley and Carlisle. 

e speakers against it, were, the earl of 
Aylesford, the earl of Anglesea, the earl 
of Chesterfield, the lord Bathurst, and the 
lord Carteret. | 

Next day the lord Delawar reported 
from the committee of the whole House, 
the Amendments made by them to the said 
Bill; and the same being read by the 
clerk, the earl of Aylesford moved, for 
recommitting the Bill; upon which the 

question was put; but, upon a division, it 
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was carricd in the negative, by 61 to 
$3. | 

Then the first Amendment was read a 
second time, which was to leave out the 
latter part of the preamble, and to substi- 
tute words instead thereof, reciting, * That 
it hath been the usage and practice, to 
cause any number of soldiers, quartered in 
any place appointed for electing members 
to serve in parliament, to remove out of 
the same during the time of election,’ as 
before mentioned. Which being objected 
to, after some new debate, the question 
was put, Whether to agree with the. com- 
mittee in the said amendment? It was 
resolved in the affirmative, Content 61, 
Not Content 33. 


Protests thereon.] ‘* Dissentient? 

‘‘ 1. Because we conceive these words, 
‘ (to the end therefore, that the same may 
‘ be safely transmitted to posterity, and for 
‘ the avoiding any inconvenience that may 
‘ arise thereunto from any regiment, troop 
‘or company, or any number of soldiers, 
‘ which shall be quartered or billeted with- 
‘in any city, borough, town or place, 
‘where any election of member or mem- 
‘bers to serve in parliament, or of any of 
‘them, shall be appointed to be made)’ 
extremely proper in a Bill, calculated to 
preserve to us and our posterity the enjoy- 
ment of our liberties, by securing the free- 
dom of elections; besides that, in our opi- 
nion, it seems very extraordinary, to leave 
out words that singly intimate our desire 
of transmitting to posterity, the liberties 
we enjoy ourselves. 

2. ** Because we cannot conceive, that 
there was any weight in the argument 
urged for omitting these words, viz. ‘“ That 
they carried an imputation, that some 
facts had been committed contrary to the 
freedom of elections, which this Bill was to 
prevent for the future :”? whereas in our 
Opinion, it is so much the contrary, that 
we think the leaving out these words, the 
natural importance of which carry no im- 
putation at all, may possibly be construed 
as a consciousness of some irregular use 
made of troops at elections, which, it 
might be apprehended, these words might 
point out, especially since reports of that 
nature have of late been spread, whether 
well-grounded or not, we do not take upon 
puneelves to determine————( Signed, ) 

Denbigh, Chesterfield, Litchfield, 
Bolton, Thanet, Carteret, Beau- 
ford, R. Lincoln, Coventry, Clin- 
ton, Berkshire, Craven, Huntiny 
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ton, Cobham, Bathurst, Shaftes- 
bury, Boyle, Montjoy, Ker, Bridge- 
water, Anglesey, Gower, Foley; 
Winchelsea and Nottingham, Ha- 
versham.”” 


The three next Amendments were read 
2 Second time, and severally agreed to. 


Then the fifth Amendment was read a 
second time, being to leave out these 
words, viz. ‘ And every such regiment, 
‘troop of company, or other number’ of 
‘ soldiers as aforesaid, shall, upon the re- 
* ceipt of such orders, march.? Proposed 
to agree with the Committee in the said 
Amendments. Which being objected to, 
after debate, the question was put upon the 
said proposition, and it was resolved in the 
affirmative. The next Amendment was 
read a second time, and agreedto. Then 
the next Amendment was read a second 
time, being to leave out the sccond enact- 
ing Clause, which was, to inflict penalties 
and punishments on officers and soldiers, 
who should refuse or neglect to remove 
out of places, at the time of elections, and 
to substitute words, inflicting punishments 
on the secretary at war, in case he neglects 
to issue orders for such removal. And it 
being proposed to agree with the Com- 
mittee in that Amendment, after some 
new debate, the question was put there- 
upon, And it was resolved in the Affirma- 
tive, Content 64, Not Content 33. 


«“: Dissentient? 


1. ‘ Because we conceive, that the 
leaving out this clause, is, in reality, de- 
feating the affect and intention of the whole 
Bill: a Bill thought so necessary by the 
whole House, that the learned judges 
were unanimously ordered to prepare and 
bring it in, in eu of a clause te the same 
purpose, offered to be inserted in the 
annual ‘ Act to prevent Mutiny and De- 
sertion.’ 

2. ‘ Because we think it much more 
necessary, that officers and soldiers should 
be subject to be tried by the civil power, 
for an offence of this high nature against 
the constitution in general, than for quar- 
tering a man contrary to the method pre- 
acribed by the act to prevent mutimy and 
desertion ; for which crime they are, at 
present, liable to be tried and cashiered by 
the civil magistrate. 

_ §. * Because we conceive, that this of- 
fence being an offence of the highest na- 
ture against the civil government, is pro- 
perly cognizable by the civil magistrate 
only, and most improperly reserved to the 
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determination of acourt martial. Offences. 
against military discipline are justly re- 
served for the decision of a court martial, 
us consisting of persons of the same pro- 
fession, and consequently the properest 
judges ; and, by a parity of reasoning, we 
conceive the civil magistrate the fittest 
judge of civil offences. We cannot thcre- 
fore but fear, that a court martial may 
consist of persons who may be at least ig- 
norant, and, possibly hasty and partial 
judges of the merits of an election. 

4, *¢ Because the intention of the Bill 
being to prevent any insults from troops 
during the time of elections, we should 
provide against all possible dangers; and 
though, during his Majesty’s reign, we 
apprehend no ill use will be made of the 
troops; yet, in future times, ministers ma 
prevail whose unpopular and detested ad- 
ministration may leave them no hopes of 
security from a free elected parliament, 
and reduce them to the violent and illegal 
method of employing those troops, kept 
up by the corruption of one parliament, in 
the forcible election, or rather nomination 
of another: In which case, no remedy can 


be hoped for against officers so offending, 


since, as the act now stands, they can only 
be tried by a court-martial, and a court- 
martial can only be appointed by the 
crown; and, consequently, the samewicked 
minister, who may hereafter advise such 
an attempt upon our constitution, will not 
be likely to permit his guilty agents to 
suffer, but the merits of their cnme will 
carry impunity along with it. 

5. ** Because we cannot conceive that 
the arguments drawn from a possibility of 
a riot at an election, or of a rebellion or 
invasion during thetime of election, wherein 
the assistance of military power may be 
necessary, were in any degree sufficient to 
induce the House to leave out this clause; 
since, in the case of a riot, the civil magis- 
trate is already armed with a vigorous 
penal law, known by the name of the riot 
act; and in the case of a rebellion or in- 
vasion, it is well known, that this and all 
other laws would be silent. But on the 
other hand, we apprehend gteat inconve- 
niences may arise, if troops have liberty to 
march into towns during the time of elec- 
tions, at the requisition of a partial and 
corrupted civil magistrate, who may call a 
majority he dislikes, a tumult, and supply 
with force the want of interest of an un- 
known and unqualified candidate ; by which 
means the voice of the people may be 
drowned in the noise of arms, 
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6. ** Because we apprehend, that a very 
injurious and dangerous construction may, 
by malicious people (too speciously ) be put 
upon the leaving ont of this clause: that 
although the unipopuarity of rejecting the 
Bill itself could not be withstood, yet the 
eluding and enervating the efficacy of it 
had been directly brought about: which 
supposition, however groundless, may give 
preat uncasinessand apprenension to many 
of his Majesty’s good subjects, and ma 
brins: very great unpopularity upon the ad- 
ministration. An evil, by all possible means 
to be prevented; since hate begets hate, 
and an administration, become unpopular, 
will soon become desperate, and may en- 
deavour to strengthen their crazy and 
rotten foundation, by tearing away, for 
their own use, the corner-stones of the li- 
berty of the people. (Staned) Ches- 

terReld, Clinton, Ker, Denbigh, 
Coventry, Montjoy, Litchfield, 
Berkshire, Bridgewater, Bolton, 
Craven, Thanet, iduntington, Car- 
teret, Cobhem, Bearfort, Bathurst, 
R. Lincoln’, Shaftesbury, Boyle, 
Winchelsea, Haversham.”’ 

«¢ We ditter for the above-mentioned Rca- 
sons, except the third, (Stened) An- 

glesey, Gower, Tuley.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Salt-Bill.] 
April 25. The Bill for granting and con- 
tinuing the duties upon Salt, and upon red 
and white Herrings, for a tern: therein 
mentioned, was read a third tinein the 
House of Lords, anda motion being made 
for passing the Bill, 


The Lord Bathurst stood up and spoke 
to this effect: 


My Lords; Though the arguments against 
this duty, and apainst this destructive me- 
thod of raising money, were so fully stated 
and explained when this duty was last re- 
vived, that nothing now can be said upon 
the subject; yet as there are now several 
lords in this House who were not here at 
that time, I must beg leave to repeat one 
of the arguments then made use of, which 
ts, I think, now stronger in several respects 
than it was at that time. Figures, my 
Lords, are stubborn things, there is no 
twisting them intoany shape but that which 
is natural and right ; .and some facte are so 
evident and so notoriously known, that 
they cannot be denied or controverted. 
From these, my Lords, it must appear to 
every man who understands the common 
rules of addition, that the nation must, in 
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niné years, pay near 800,000/. for the 
500,0002. which by this Bill is to be raised 
for the current service of the present year : 
for as this sum of 500,000/. is to be imme- 
diately borrowed at an interest of 4 per 
cent. we must pay the interest upon that 
whole sum, or very near it, for nine years, 
which is an additional sum the nation must 
at last pay, amounting to near 180,0002. 
Then, my Lords, the expence of raising 
and collecting this tax for four years 
longer, must likewise be all paid by the 
nation, and this will amount to at least 
120,0COl. more; for, according to the 
lowest computation, the expence of col- 
lecting this duty has always been reckoned 
at 25,0C0l. per annum for Engiand, and 
5,000/, per annum for Scotland; this 
amounts to a yearly sum of 30,000/. which 
in four years amounts, as I have said, to 
the sum of 120,000l. Thus, my Lords, 
from figures and facts it is plain, that for 
the 500,0002. now to be borrowed, the na- 
tion must, in nine years, pay 500,0001. for 
principal, near 180,000/. for interest, and 
120,000/. for charges in collecting, being 
in all §00,C00/—Wre have heard it, my 
Lords, strongly inculcated, both this ses- 
sion and last, that, upon the present emers 


gency, we ought to endeavour to give fo-. 


reign powers great ideas of the wealth and 
the strength of this nation, and of our rear 
diness to engage in the war, in case we 
should at any time hereafter find it neces- 
sary s0 to tf - This, we have been told, 
would oblige them to set bounds to their 
ambitious views, and give eer to those rea- 
sonable terms of peace which his Majesty 
was to propose; but when it is spread 
abroad, that now, in a time of peace, in a 
time of profound tranquillity, we are bor- 
rowing money at the rate of 60 per cent. 
for the current service of the year; will 
any power on earth imagine, that we have 
any wealth or power left, or that.we dare 
engage in an expensive and dangerous 
war? Surely, my Lords, we must admit, 
that there is some sort of parallel between 
the circumstances of a nation, and those 
of a private man; and I submit to your 
lordships, if you would not look upon a 
man in private life as a bankrupt, if he 
should attempt to borrow money xt a pre- 
mium of 60 per cent. Therefore I must 
conclude, that the powers now engaged in 
war, will, from the very case now before 
us, look upon this nation as bankrupt, and 
will reckon us as unfit for engaging in a 
heavy war, a8 a bankrupt in private life 
would be for commencing an expensive 
[3 N] 
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law-suit: and whether such an opinion can 
contribute towards obliging the powers 
engaced in war to set bounds to any of 
their ambitious views, or to give ear to the 
reasonable terms of peace which his Ma- 
jesty is to propose, I leave to your lord- 
ships to judge? 

To this no Answer was made, but the 
question called for, which being accord- 
ingly put, was carried in the affirmative, 
without a division. 


Debate in the Lords on the Sinking-Fund 
Bill.| The same day, the Bill for ena- 
bling his Majesty to apply the sum of one 
million out of the Sinking Fund, for the 
service of the year 1735, was read a third 
time, and a motion made for its bei 
passed, which being o posed, there ensue 
a long debate, in which the arguments 
against the Bill were to this effect :* 


®@ The following Report of this Debate is taken 
Jrom the Manuscript of Archbishop 
Secker. 


In a Debate about applying part of the Sinking 
Fund to the service of the present year. 


Carteret. This method lessens the reputa- 
tion of this country abroad, which was greatly 
raised by the Sinking Fund. We must now 
take leave of the Sinking Fund, the sheet an- 
chor of the nation. It was said at first that 
when there was 500,000/. taken out there 
‘would be a million left, else that could not have 
passed. Last year the whole was taken: then 
there was the excuse of popularity for person’ 
to go down ‘to their elections. Now, there is 
no excuse. It would bave struck all the world 
to see that we bad applied this money to the 
payment of our debts. 
he principle this Bill goes upon is that the 

creditors have no right. Now it was a contract 
between the creditors and the public. Ev 
money bill is a contract. The whole fund is 
mortgaged to them, therefore they have a 
right. If not, this surplus may be mo 
and then we are quite undone: indeed, where 
there is consent you may do it: and their ac- 
gs is consent. But still it is not pru- 

ent. They came into the scheme of lowering 
their interest, that their debts might be sooner 
paid, and the reason for putting this matter in 
the Companies, was that you might more 
easily get their consent for reasonable changes, 
than you could that of particular persons. Now 
these companics thought reducing the interest 
secured the principal. But the method now 
taken will effectually prevent it from ever 
being paid. It may bé easy for aw administra- 
tion: but it is ruin to the government. The 
watcty of the nation depends on a right appli- 
cation of this fund. | | 
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I have often, my Lords, heard it mace 
use of in this House, as an argument for 
our agreeing to what was then before us, 
that it would strengthen his Majesty’s 
hands, and add to the credit and esteem of 
the nation among foreigners. This, my 
Lords, is an argument that, when proper! 
applied, will always have great weight with 
me; and I think it never was, nor ever can 
be more properly applied, than against our 
agreeing to pass this bill. Hitherto, or at 
least, ti within this year or two, the credit 
and the public faith of this nation have 
always been in great esteem among fo- 
reigners, because they saw we had not only 
& power to pay off honourably, all the debts 
we contracted during the last heavy war, 
but that we had the wisdom and the will to 
do so; and had actually set apart a con- 
siderable and a growing fund for that ho- 
nest purpose: This our friends observed 


The Dutch were in debt 14 millions in 1640, 
they reduced the interest from 6 to 5 from 
the denier seize to vingt. King William’s 
grandfather applied this to the keeping up of 
more troops. This sinking of interest dis- 
pleased: he never had a quict time afterwards, 
and they resolved against a Stadtholder, till ne- 
cessity forced them to one. ; 

Probably the Sinking Fund will not raise a 
million within the time proposed, and then there 
is an anticipation. It is fallen short above 
112,000/. since 1732. The customs were less 
142,000. last year than the year before: but 
the difference upon corn reduces it to 87,000/. 
This fund therefore may slip through our 
fingers. The Customs have been 1,600,000/. 
one year with another from 1722. Inthe war 


they were 343,000/. less. The Excise for the 


last 3 years hath been 1,238,000/. Inthe war 
it was 341,000/. less ; difference in Customs and 
Excise 684,000/. This will reduce the Sink: 
Fund very low if we have a war. This Fun 
therefore subsists upon peace, and therefore 
should be applied in time of peace. 

Hervey. it will give the nation more weight 
to shew we can increase our forces without in- 
creasing our land tax, which a thousand times 
as many will know as know any thing of our 
Sinking Fond. The creditors of the public 
have been so far from entering into a contract 
in order to have their debts paid, that they en- 
tered into it for fear of being paid: perhaps we 
cannot raise money any other way so cheap as 
this. 

Bathurst. It is said in the very act, that the 
surplus shall be for paying debts and nothing 
else. It is said in the South-Sea Act to be their 
motive and inducement that the public debts 
should be paid. Foreigners will see that in 
time of peace you are forced to seize your sa- 
cred treasure: before they have raised one tax 
you have made a second mortgage. They 
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afraid, there are some among us, who al- 


with pleasure, because from thence they 
took us tobe in a flourishing condition, 
ind expected we would soon be free of all 
former debts, and consequently, would 
soon be in a condition of giving them the 
same powerful assistance we had given 
them in the last war, in case they should, 
at any time, be unjustly attacked: This 
our enemies looked on with envy, with 
dread, and with awe, because they saw we 
were in a condition to revenge any insults 
they should offer, and to give a check to 
their ambitious projects: But the bill we 
have just now passed, and the bill now be- 
fore us, will quite change the scene: To 
see us in the time of a profound peace, not 
only continuing, but mortgaging one of the 
heaviest and most dangerous taxes, under 
which our people groan; to see us ms be 
violent hands upon that sacred fund w ich 
has been set apart for the payment of our 
debts, which stands actually mortgaged to 
the public creditors, will make the whole 
world believe that the nation is reduced to 
the lowest ebb: This will of course trans- 
fer the pleasure from our friends to our 
enemies: The former may, perhaps, pity 
and bemoan, but the latter will most hearti- 
ly despise and contemn us. 

My Lords, when the Sinking Fund first 
began to be nibbled at, I was afraid of the 
consequence, and I foretold what has now 
come to pass. I foretold, that the next 
step would be to apply the whole to the 
current service of the year, and I am 

\ 


who are willing that you should now interpret, 
that you are not obliged to pay them off, will talk 
otherwise when a tine of difficulty comes. We 
are within nine years of the time when all our 
debts should have been paid, and not by one 
shilling in a better condition than we were. 
You are not able now to pay 4s. in the pound: 
no thanks to the ministry for not laying it on. 
Mr. Lowndes said, the nation could not pay 
above 5 millions: you now with 2s. pay above 
6 millions. 1 do not hope to throw hard this 
Bill, but o it because it is against right. 

Neate Near 4 millions are wanted for 
the current service of this year: which may 
be increased another year. 

‘ Ilay. These lords 2 years ago were for ap- 
plying the Sinking Fund to redeem the more 
rthensome taxes. They were therefore 
then in the direct contrary way of thinking, and 
protested upon it. The land tax is the most 
daa Inu some instances the less a man 
ath the more he pays. 

Bathurst. t was intended the taxes should 
be redeemed by paying them, which is a pro- 
per application of the Sinking Fund. 

| No Division. 
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ready begin to think of making it a build- 
ing instead of a Sinking-Fund; I am 
afraid, there are some who have already 
formed a project, of making it a fund for 
contracting new debts, instead of being & 
fund for paying off the old; and this I am 
the more afraid of, because of the new 
doctrine we have heard advanced in this 
House, That the public creditors have no 
manner of right in the Sinking-Fund, that 
they have no title or right to demand any 
thing of the government, but the regular 
payment of their interest. This, my Lords, 
was to me a doctrine entirely new, a doc- 
trine which gave me the utmost concern, 
because I looked on it as a prelude to- 
wards the mortgaging of that sacred fund, 
for bringing a new debt upon this nation: 
and the application, which -is to be made 
of that fund, by the bill now before us, I 
look on as a paving of the way for that 
spc project; so that what { am this 
y to say on this subject, I shall say, 
by way of taking my leave of that sacred 
fund for ever, unless your lordships’ wis- 
dom and prudence, or some very unex- 
é accident, gives a most agreeable 
pointment. 
ut I hope your lordships will now take 
this doctrine into your consideration, and 
will this day dismiss it with that contempt 
it deserves, in order to prevent the perni- 
cious consequences with which it is 
fraught. For my own part, my Lords, 
I have always looked upon bills, upon 
which any sums of money have been 
borrowed, as contracts between the public 
and the private persons who lent their mo- 
ney upon the credit of such bills; and 
when considered as such, it is certain all 
the clauses and conditions of them ought 
to be most religiously observed and most 
punctually fulfilled. In this light let us 
consider the Sinking-Fund: The taxes 
from which that fund arose, were all at first 
mortgaged to the creditors of the public, 
every shilling arising from such taxes were, 
by the express wonls of the bills, by which 
Ose taxes were first established, mort- 
gaged for payment of the principal and 
interest, or at least the interest of what 
money was lent upon them; the laws by 
which those mortgages were made, are 
still subsisting, they stand as yet unre- 
pealed, they cannot be repealed, but by 
the consent of those, who lent their money 
upon them, or by the consent of those 
rsons, who now stand in the place of the 
ret lenders; and while these laws stand 
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unrepealed, while there is a shilling due 
upon any of the mortgages thereby estab- 
lished, it is a breach of public faith, to ap- 
ply any part of the produce of those taxes 
to another use, without consent of those, 
who have now a right to the mortgage. I 
do not know, indeed, but in this case, the 
tacit consent of the public creditors may 
be thought sufficient ; but this is not the 
only consideration; we ought to consider 
what is the interest of the nation in gene- 
Tal, and every man who considers the 
general interest, must conclude, that the 
sooner we pay off our public debts, the less 
they will cost us in the end, the less interest 
we shall pay for them, and the sooner it 
will be in our power to free the people 
from some of those taxes under which they 
now so heavily groan. 

T have already shewed, my Lords, what 
a prejudice the Bill now betore us, may be 
to the credit and estecm of the nation 
abroad; andas I leok upon it as some 
sort of encroachment upen that national 
faith, which is engaged to the creditors of 
the public, by somany solemn acts of par- 
liament, I must think it will do a great in- 
jury to our public credit at home, among 
all men who seriously reflect and_ consider 
the consequences of things: These are 
fatal consequences, but these, my Lords, 
are not the most fatal! The diverting of 


this sucred fund, and applying it to the. 


current service of this year, is, in my opi- 
nion, one of the greatest injuries that can 
be done to his Majesty and his family: To 
apply this Tund to current services, in 
order to prevent the people’s being sensi- 
ble cf any new expence that has been 
brought upon them, and to enable minis- 
ters to provide for that expence, which 
their measures have made necessary, with- 
eut laying any new tax upon the people, 
may perhaps be a good temporary expe- 
dicut for an adininistration; it may give a 
minister an opportunity to vaunt, that he 
has relieved the landed interest, that he 
has charged them with but one er two 
shillings in the pound, and hy this he may 
put off the evil day for the time of his ad- 
ministration: But this, my Lords is ruining 
his master, itis an undermining of the go- 
verniment. Administrations are flecting 
things ; ministers are always changing; a 
mean, temporary expedient may do tor a 
minister, who has no view beyond the term 
of his own administration; but his Ma- 
jesty’s government is permancat, I hope it 
will endure in him and his family for ever ; 
and to make use of any little, temporary 
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expedient, which may in the end greatly 
endanger or distress his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, or the government of any of his fa- 
mily, is a most Sa eertien step, at present, 
my Lords, I shall call it by no worse a 
name. The Bill now before us, I must 
look on as such an expedient ; it is nothing 
but a temporary expedient for concealing 
from the people, the expence which the 
nation is to be put to for this ensuing year: 
In a few years the people, who are now 
eased by this expedient, will all be gone ; 
ina short time, few or none of them will 
be alive to express their gratitude for the 
ease they now meet with; and as the ease 
given to the present generation, will fall 
with double weight upon posterity, they 
must necessarily groan heavily under the 
burden ; they will have reason to complam, 
they will have reason to murmur, and most 
of them may, from that only cause, be- 
come disattected to his Majesty and his 
family. 

If we have any respect, my Lords, if we 
have any regard for the illustrious family 
now upon the throne, this consideration 
ought tomake us tremble, when we hear 
any such expedient mentioned, as that 
now before us. But there is still another 
consideration which ought to have great 
weight: If we have a mind ever to be free 
of that load of debt the nation at present 
labours under, particular care ought to be 
taken, to make a proper application of the 
sinking-fund during all times of peace ; for 
if this nation should happen to be engaged 
in a war, we cannot suppose, that the 
sinking-fund will amount to near so much 
as it does at present; Iam indecd afraid, it 
wouid, upon such an emergency, almost 
entirely evanish; and thisought to be par- 
ticularly taken notice of by those, who 
inay now perhaps be forming projects for 
raising new debts upon the credit of the 
sinking-fund. The true nature of this 
fund, is very little understood by those who 
imagine, that it has becn all got from the 
diminution of the interest payable to the 
creditors of the public. It is very well 
known, that by the diminution of mterest 
in the years 1717 and 1727, we got in the 
whole but 6$7,000/. annual income, and 
out of this sum we ought to deduct the_ 
annualsum of 100,000/. since added to the 
civil list, we ought to deduct the Salt-duty, 
which has been lately taken from the, 
sinking-fund, and made a fiaod for con- 
tracting a new debt, and we ought to make 
many other deductions I could name, all 
which, added together, amount to the 
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yearly sum of above 690,000/. so that pro- 
perly speaking, itis but a most inconsider- 
able part of the present sinking-fund, that 
can be said to arise from the diminution 
of interest payable to the creditors of the 
public. 

The real and the chief foundation of our 
present Sinking-Fund is to be looked for, 
my Lords, ina very different article; the 
greatcst part of it arises from the encrease 
of our taxes above what they produced in 
time of war. The produce of those taxes, 
which were imposed for payment of any 
money raised during the war, was com- 
puted according to what they brought in 
yearly at that time; but now in time of 
peace, every one of those taxes produces 
a great deal more yearly than it did at that 
time, and it is from this encrease, that 
the greatest part of our present sinking- 
fund truly arises. This will &ppear evi- 
dent from comparing the produce of our 
customs and excise now in time of peace, 
with what they produced in time of war. 
In ten years of peace, at least a sort of 
peace, from Christmas 1722, to Christmas 
1732, the customs produced, upon an an- 
nual medium, 1,603,805/. whereas in the 
last ten years of the war they produced, 
upon an annual medium, but 1,260,732/. 
the difference of which is 343,073/. yearly 
produce more in time of peace than. it was 
In time of war; but there having been an 
alteration made since the year 1712, and 
before the year 1722, in relation to the 
drawbacks of the old subsidy, and in re- 
lation to the duties on coffee, tea, choco-. 
late and brandies, which, since the year 
1712, and before the year 1722, were 
taken from the customs and turned into | 
excise, the produce of both these articles, 
which we may reckon at least at 200,000. 
annually, ought to be added to the annual: 
produce of the customs for the ten years, | 
from Christmas 1722 to Christmas 1732, | 
or it ought to be deducted from the an, 
nual produce of the customs in thelast ten | 
years of the war; in either of which cases, | 
it will make the difference between them 
543,073/. yearly encrease in the branch of | 
Our customs only. Then, my Lords, with | 
Tespect to the excise, we shall find, that. 
the excise on beer and low wines (without 
including that on coffee, tea, chocolate and. 
brandies) for three years, from Midsum- 
mer 1729 to Midsummer 1732, at an an- 
nual medium, amounted to 1,238,902. and 
the same excise in three years of the war, 
from Midsummer 1709 to Midsummer 
1712 (being the only three years after the 
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additional third) was, at anannual medium, 
but 897,662/. the difference between which 
two produces, is 341,240/. yearly produce 
more in time of peace than it was in time 
of war; and these two yearly encreases 
amount to the sum of 884,313l. which 
comes all in yearly to our sinking-fund, 
by the encrease of our taxes now in. time 
of peace, more than they produced in time 
of war: It is true, it may be said, that the 
duties upon coffee, tea, chocolate and 
brandies, have likewise greatly increased, 
and therefore the whole sum of 200,0001. 
ought not to be deducted from the 
1,£60,732/, Let usthen deduct a propor- 
tonal sum, which is 157,224/. the aroduce 
of the customs in time of war will then ap- 
pear tohave been, at a medium, 1,103,508/. 
but then the encrease of the duties upon 
coffee, tea, chocolate and brandics, or the 
difference between 200,000/. and 157,224. 
which is 42,7762. must be added to the 
produce of the customs in time of peace, 
in which case, the whole will amount to 
1,646,581. so that the difference comes 
out to be the same. 

I hope your lordships will excuse me 
for making use of so many calcula- 
tions; for the affair now before us is of 
such importance, that it deserves the most 
serious, the most minute consideration. 
Figures, my Lords, cannot err, and by them 
it evidently appears, that near 900,000/. of 
our present sinking-fund arises annually 
from the encrease of our customs and ex- 
cises: can we suppose, that such an en- 
crease would continue, if this nation should 
be involved in war? Are we not rather to 
suppose, that both would suddenly de- 
crease, and would in a short time come to 
the same, or very near the same standard 
they were at during the last war? In such 
a.case could we hope to discharge any 
great part of our debts yearly, by means. 
of our sinking-fund? Could we hope to 
contract new debts, or to support a heavy 
and expensive war, upon the credit of such 
a ftund? ‘Those who are just sinking and. 
ready to perish, may catch hold of any 
twig, may build their hopes upon any: 
chimeras; but 1 hope this nation is not yet 
reduced to snch a condition, as to trust to. 
a twig, which must sink as soon as we catch 
hold of it; I hope we will never place our 
security in any thing, but what has a solid. 
and a lasting foundation; and a solid and 
lasting foundation we can find nowhere, 
but in the real wealth and hearty afections 
of our people: while the people are loaded 
with debts, they cannot be said to have 
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real wealth ; while they are over-burdened 
with taxes, we cannot expect their hearty 
affections; and as nothing can be so effec- 
tual for clearing them of their debts, for 
relieving them from their taxes, and for 
gaining their affections, as a most religious 
application of the sinking-fund, to the uses 
for which it was originally intended, I 
must therefore be against the misapplica- 
tion proposed by the Bill now before us. 


To this it was answered, in substance, 
as follows : 


My Lords; It isto me really surprizing 
to hear some noble lords declaring the great 
concern they have for the credit of this 
nation abroad, and at the same time, with 
the same breath, doing all they can, to 
lessen the credit and the esteem of this 
nation among foreigners, by endeavouring 
to establish it as a maxim, that even the 

arliament cannct dispose of the sinking- 

und to any use, but that of paying off 
some part of our debts, contracted before 
the year 1716; for if it were so, it is cer- 
tain no foreign power would have such 
a high notion of the power and the 
strength of this nation as they would 
naturally have, if they knew that we had 
a million sterling coming in yearly, with- 
out laying any one tax upon our people, 
which we might as we thought fit, apply, 
either to the paying off some of our old 
debts, or towards raising forces for our 
own defencc, or for assisting our friends, 
or punishing our enemies. I must there- 
fore think, that every man, who has a true 
regard for the credit of this nation amon 
foreigners, will, when he considers the af 
fair thoroughly, endeavour to establish the 
contrary maxim; and I hope this House 
will, by passing the Bill now before 
us, endeavour to convinee all foreigners, 
that we have a power, when we think it 
necessary, to apply the revenue of the sink- 
ing-fund, towards their assistance or cor- 
rection. When foreigners consider, what 
great expence we have been at this year, 
in augmenting our forces both by sea and- 
Jand; and that notwithstanding such an 
expence, we have laid but two shillings 
in the pound upon our land, I am sure it 
will give them a.greater opinion of the 
wealth and the power of this nation, and 
will contribute much more towards our 
credit among them, than the paying off a 
million of our debt could possibly have 
done: they will consider that we may con- 
tinue the same forces as long as we have a 
rauind, without raising any new taxes upon 
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the people, and that whenever we find it 
necessary we may make very considerable 
additions, by only encreasing ourland-tax to 
what is. usually paid in time of war; and 
therefore we must ccnclude, that the me- 
thods taken this year for raising money for 
the current services, are the most prudent 
that could have been taken, for establish- 
ing the credit and esteem of this nation 
abroad; and that they are no way incon- 
sistent with any obligation we are under to 
the creditors of the public, I shall endea- 
vour to demonstrate. 

Even supposing, my Lords, the public 
creditors ada ae to insist upon it that | 
the Sinking-Fund should never be applied 
to any thing, but the paying off some part 
of the debt due to them, yet it has been 
admitted, that their tacit consent would 
be sullicient for giving the parliament a 
power to apply it to other necessary pur- 
pes and as no objection has been made 

y any of the public creditors, to the appli- 
cation now proposed; as every one of 
them is, I hehieve. lad to hear of its being 
s0 applied ; Gierefore from any supposed 
right in them, no objection can be made to 
the bill now before us; so that, at present, 
it seems to be an unnecessary dispute, whe- 
ther the creditors have any right in this 
fund or no. However, as it may, in my 
opinion, very much lessen our credit 
abroad, as it might subject this nation to 
very great inconveniences, to suppose, that 
even the parliament could not dispose of 
the sinking-fund to any other purpose, if 
the creditors should think fit to object to 
that disposal; I hope your lordships will 
give me leave to state that matter, in the 
light in which it appears to me. 

If the public creditors, my Lords, have 
any right to demand, that the sinking-fund 
shall never be applied to any use but to the 

aying offso much of their prac year- 

y, that right must arise either from the 
reason and spirit, or from the express 
words of those acts of parliament, at 
which the sinking fund was first cr 
With respect to the reason and spirit of 
those acts of parliament, it must be de- 
duced from that cause, upon which eit 
were principally founded ; and it is w 
known, that the project which gave rise to 
those acts of parliament, did not proceed 
from any terms offered by the creditors : 
they never so much as thought of offermg 
to give up a part of their yearly interest, in 
order to establish a fund for paying off 
their principal; but the foundation of that 
benelicial project, and the true cause of 
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those acts of parliament was this, the natural 
interest of money had decreased so much, 
and the credit of our public securities had 
become so extensive, thet some gentlemen, 
who had the good of their country much at 
heart, thought it was proper to take advan- 
tage of the happy circumstances the nation 
was in at that time, in order to lessen the 
interest payable to the creditors of the 
public ; for this purpose they sounded the 
inclinations of some of the leading men in 
the monied companies, and other rich men 
in the kingdom, to see if they would lend 
the government any large sum of money, 
at an interest of 5 per cent. and this was 
no sooner proposed, than it was agreed to ; 
by which it was found, that the govern- 
ment could borrow at 5 per cent. as much 
money as would be sufficient to pay off 
all the debts then redeemable by parlia- 
ment, which bore an interest of 6 per cent. 
or above: thus the project was soon 
brought to maturity, and when the a 
prietors of those debts found they were like 
to be paid off, they chose rather to accept 
of a less interest for their money, than to 
take their principal, when they did not 
know where to place it out to any advan- 
tage: they were so far from demanding 
any conditions, they were so far from in- 
sisting, that the government should lay 
themselves under any obligations, that they 
readily came, and were glad of being al- 
lowed toaccept of the interest that was offer- 
ed them ; and why the government should 
without being asked, without any conside- 
‘ration, lay themselves under a peremptory 
obligation, to apply the savings, made by 
that reduction of interest, to the paying off 
the principal, is what I cannot compre- 
bende is what cannot, I think, be supposed. 
Now, my Lords, with respect to the ex- 
he words of those’ acts of Parliament, 
y which the Sinking-Fund was established, 
let us examine the acts themselves, to see 
if we can find in any one of them such 
words as can possibly be understood to 
mean, that the Sinking-Fund thereby 
established should, in all future times, be 
inviolably applied to the paying off the 
public debts, without leaving it in the 
power, even of the parliament itself, ever 
to apply that fund te any other - ose. 
The acts by which the Sinking-Fund was 
first established, are, ‘ The Act for re- 
¢ deeming the Duties and Reveques settled 
‘ for paying off the four Lotteries, which is 
‘ called the general Fund-Act:’ ‘ The Act 
¢ for redeeming several funds of the Bank 
ef England: and ‘ the Act for redeem- 
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‘ing the yearly fund of the South-Sea 
‘Company;’ which three acts were all 
passed in the third year of his late Ma- 


jesty ; and inthe preamble of every one of 


them, the decrease of the common interest. 
for money, is expressly assigned as the 
cause for passing them, without the least. 
notice taken of any covenant between the 
public creditors and the government, about 
the future application of the Sinking-Fund 
then established, which would certainly 
have been recited if there had been any 
such thing, or if any such thing had been 
intended. The preamble of the act for re- 

deeming the Bank Fund is very remark- 

able: It recites, ‘ That the Governor and 
‘ Company of the Bank of England, in re- 

‘ gard that the common rate of interest for 

* money, is very much lessened under your 

‘ Majesty’s most auspicious reign, are wil- 

‘ling’ and soon r are these remark- 

able words, ‘ So as they may be satisfied 

‘ the said last yearly sum, till Midsummer, 
‘1718, inclusively; and so as the future. 
‘ payments of the said sum of 88,751/. 17s. 

‘ 10d.3, may be secured to them, from the 

‘ said feast-day till the redemption thercof, 

‘and so as the said yearly sum be made 

‘redeemable upon one year’s notice: 
Here my Lords, is the contract between 

the government and the Bank fully re- 

cited, and not one word mentioned of a 

covenant between the two contracting par- 

ties, about the application of the Sinking-. 
Fund: And in this act, when the surplus 

or excess, occasioned by the reduction of 
interest, comes to be disposed of, it is ex- 

pressly declared and enacted, ‘ That the 

* excess or surplus, which at any time shall 

‘ or may be produced by the several rates, 

‘ duties, revenues, and incomes thereby 

: pe Henin shall attend the disposition 

‘of Parliament, and be applied according 

‘to Act or Acts of Parliament in that be- 

‘ half, and not otherwise.’ By these words, 

my Lords, this excess or surplus is so far. 
from being appropriated to the paying off 
our debts, that it is, in as express terms as 

could be devised, left to the future dispo- 

sition of Parliament. 

The preamble to the South-Sea Act, 
my Lora. is much to the same purpose ; 
the words are, ‘ And. whereas the said 
‘Governor and Company are contented, 
¢in regard the rate of interest is very 
‘much lessened, to accept, after Mid- 
‘summer 1718, one annuity of 500,000/. 
‘ being after the rate of 5/. per cent. per 
¢ annum, for the said ten millions.’ Here_ 
your lordships likewise see the reason why - 
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that Company was contented to accept of 
51. per gent. interest: It was because the 
common rate of interest was very much 
— Iessened: This, my Lords, is the only rea- 
son expressed ; and if there had been any 
other reason, it would certainly have been 
expressed. In like manner, the excess or 
surplus of the South-Sea Funds, are by 
this act expressly declared to attend, from 
time to time, the disposition of Parlia- 
ment, and to be applied according to Act 
or Acts of Parliament in that behalf, and 
not otherwise :. From which words it is to 
me as evident as words can make it, that 
this excess or surplus was not then de- 
signed to be disposed of at any one time, 
or to any one particular use, but was to at- 
tend the disposition of Parliament from 
time to time. So that I am sure neither 
the Bank nor the South-Sea Company can 
pretend to have, from either of these two 
acts, any right or property in the produce 
of the Sinking-fund. 

The only other act by which the Sink- 
ing-Fund was established, is that I have 
mentioned, which is called, The Gencral 
Fund-Act; and in the preamble of this 
act likewise, my Lords, the cause or con- 
sideration for passing the same, is expressly 
mentioned to be, That the common rate of 
interest for money had been very much 
lessened ; after which the end ‘and inten- 
tion of the act is likewise mentioned in 
these words, * Now, to the end a sufficient 
‘ fund may be established, for payment of 
‘ all the annuities which shall be payable in 
‘ pursuance of this act, it is enacted.’ 
These words I beg your lordships would 
take particular notice of; because, if there 
had been any intention to appropriate the 
Sinking-Fund, thereby established, to the 
payment of the public debts, and to no 
other use whatever, there would certainly 
in this part of the act have been added 
some words to this effect, * And likewise, 
‘ that a sufficient fund may be established 
‘for payment of the principal sums for 
‘ which those annuities are to be payable, 
¢ it is €nacted’, from all which I think it is 
evident, that none of the public creditors, 
whose interest was at that time to be re- 
duced, made any contract with the govern- 
ment, or desired to lay the government 
under any obligation for applying the pro- 
duce of the Sinking-Fund to the payment 
of the principal sums due to them, and to 
no other purpose whatever; and in that 


case we must suppose that the clause in | 
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directed to be applied to the discharge 
of the national debts incurred before. 
1716, in such manner and form as should 
be directed and appointed by future 
Acts of Parliament, was never intended 
for any thing else but as a direction for the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, and other 
officers of the public revenue, how, aad by 
what authority they were to dispose of the 
said surplusses or excesses: It was cer- 
tainly never intended as an implication of 
any agreement or contract with the public 
creditors, or as a law which no future par- 
liament could repeal, alter or amend, with- 
out the consent of the public creditors. 
If then, my Lords, it cannot be supposed 
from any thing that passed, or any thing 
that was enacted in the year 1'716, that the 
public creditors, whose interest was then 
reduced, stipulated any appropriation of 
the Sinking-Fund to the payment of the 
principal money due to them, I am sure 
the creditors concerned in the irre- ° 
deemables, can much less be said to have 
made any such stipulation; for it is cer- 
tain, they were no way concerned in the 
transactions of that year; and as for the 
transactions of the year 1720, it can as lit- 
tle be said, that they then stipulated any 
thing from the government, because that 
whole transaction was carricd on between 
the government and the South-Sea Com- 
pany; and that Company never desired 
any thing more from the government, but 
only a liberty to encrease their capital 
stock, by redeeming, oe or taking 
in the redeemable debts, and the irre- 
deemable annuities, providing that their 
capital stock might be encreased according 
to the terms, and in the proportions in the 
preamble of that Act mentioned; and that 
they should have such an annuity upon 
their capital so encreased, as is therein 
stipulated; all which, your lordships rnay 
sce in the preamble of that Act; but in 
no part of it, nor in any part of the Act, 
is there the least intimation of any cove- 
nant of contract between the government 
and the Company, that the surplusses or 
excesses to be thereby created, were to 
be appropriated to. the payment of our 
public debts, and to no other He ae It 
is true, the Commons here declare their 
being desirous to have the public debts an 
incumbrances Icssened as fast as may be, 
with regard to justice and the public faith, 
and I believe every man who wishes well 
to his country, desires the seme; but the 


this last act, by which the surplusses Company, who were then the ena gue 
ig the three acts I have mentioned, are | tracting party with the Commons, 


far from making any stipulation for that 
purpose, that they do not so much as de- 
clare their being desirous it should be so: 
trom all which, my Lords, I think it is evi- 
dent, that none of the public creditors, 
have, either by the intention and spirit, or 
the express words of the laws by which the 
Sinking-Fund was established or encreased, 
any right to demand, that the produce of 
the Sinking-Fund shall be applied to the 

ying offtheir principal: on the contrary, 

think it is as evident as words can make 
it, that the application of that fund is en- 
tirely left to the disposition of Parliament : 
that it ought to be applied to the discharge 
of the national debt, contracted before 
1716, is what no man will doubt ; but that 
the general interest of the nation may re- 
quire, and that the Parliament may order 
its being otherwise applied, without the 
consent, or even against the inclination and 
prayer of the public creditors, is what, I 
believe, will be as little doubted by any 
man who considers its original institution. 

Another argument, my Lords, has been 
made use of against this Bill, which I must 
confess I do not well comprehend: It has 
been said, that it may be of dangerous 


consequence to his Majesty and his family :- 


If I thought there were the least ground for 
such an argument, it would certainly be 
with me a most prevailing one: but when 
I consider the heavy load that has for so 
“many years been laid upon the landed- 
interest of this kingdom, I must think 
there is nothing more just than to take all 
methods for giving them relief; and how 
an act of public justice can be of danger- 
ous consequence to his. present Majesty, 
or to any of his illustrious inns I cannot 
comprehend. There was no other way of 
raising the money proposed to be raised 
by this Bill, but by lane four shillings in 
the pound, instead of two, upon land; and 
in that case, I am sure the landed gentle- 
men would have complained, and would 
have had reason to complain of our having 
loaded them with such a heavy tax, when 
we had a million in our hand, which we 
might have applied towards their relief. 

he nation would have: been very little 
sensible of the relief given them by paying 
off a million of our debt, but the landed- 
interest would have been deeply sensible 
of so heavy a tax, by which we must of 
Course have raised a great many enemics 
tohis Majesty’s government, without pro- 
Curing him any friends: whereas, when 
posterity reflects upon the necessity we are 


now under, and the dangerous situation 
[ VOL. IX. ] 
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we are in, they will readily excuse cur not 
having cleared them of a million of debt at 
such a critical conjuncture. 

I shall readily agree with the noble 
Lords, that a good part of our Sinking- 
Fund arises from the procuce of most of 
our taxes having greatly encreased since 
the last war; but that this encrease is en- 
tirely owing to the peace we have cnjoyed, 
is what I cannot, my Lords, admit; tor I 
am convinced that it arises from the en- 
crease of our people, the encrease of our 
luxury, and the superior care now taken in 
collecting our taxes, and preventing all 
manner of smuggling. These I take tobe 
the chief causes of that encrvase in the 
produce of our taxes, which has happened 
since the last war; and in this opinion I 
aim confirmed by this observation, that the 
encrease has grown up gradually, whereas, 
if it had been occasioned by nothewe but 
the peace we have enjoyed, it would have 
grown up all at once; the encrease would 
have been as great, or very near as great, 
the first year atter the peace was establish- 
ed, as it is at present; the contrary of 
which we know by experience: now, as 
neither of these causes cart be much af- 
fected by any war but a civil war, which I 
hope this nation will never be engaged in, 
therefore I hope, and I think I have good 
reason to hope, that our Sinking-Fund will 
be very near as large in time of war as it is 
now in time of peace. I do not know that 
any man ever formed a project, or has so 
much as once had it in his thoughts to 
mortgage the Sinking-Fund, or to raise any 
new debts upon that credit; but, my 
Lords, if we were actually engaged ina 
war, I should think it a maxim of the most 
dangerous consequence to his Majesty and 
the royal family, to load and oppress the 
subjects with new and heavy taxes, rather 
than apply the Sinking-Fund, yearly as it 
arises, to the uses of the war, instead of 
applying it to the paying off the old debts 
of the nation ; and for this reason [ cannot 
think it of any great service to his Majesty 
or to his family, to endeavour to establish 
it as a doctrine, that the public creditors 
have an indcfeasible right in the Sinking- 
Fund, and that the same cannot be applied 
by Parlament to any other use without 
their consent. 

But, my Lords, if the public creditors 
had such an indefeasible right in this 
fund, it must then be granted, that it 
could not be apphed by Parliament, even 
to the reducing of those taxes which cre 
most prejudicial to the trade, most bu 
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some on the manufactures, and most op- 
pressive upon the poor of this nation: and 
yet I have lately secna pamphlet hawked 
about in the streets, under the title of a 
Protest entered by some noble lords, upon 
this House’s disagreeing with them ina 
motion {for our coming toa resolution, 
that the sinking-fund should always be 
applied to such purposes, and to none 
other. How this can consist with the 
doctrine now advanced, that this fund 
cannot be applied to any purpose, but 
that of paying off the debts of the nation, 
contracted betore the year 1716, I must 
_ leave to other lords to explain. However, 
they need not, I think, give themselves 
any great trouble about getting over this 
diticulty, for I have clearly shewn, that 
there is no foundation for such a doctrine. 
L have shewn, that the sinking-fund was 
at first 4atended to be left to the disposi- 
tion of Parliament ; that it was chiefly 
designed for paying off the debts of the 
nation, but that the Parliament may apply 
It to other necessary purposes; and | 
think there can be no purpose more ne- 
cessary, than that of preventing our being 


under a necessity of loading the landed. 


interest with four shillings in the pound; 
thererore I must think the Bul now before 
us a most reasonable bill, and I hope your 
lordships will order it to pass. 


_ The Reply to this was in substance as 
follows: | 


- My Lords; I do not know what may be 
the way of thinking among some people 
in this nation; but I am sure it is the ge- 
neral and the right way of thinking, to 
compute the strength and power ofa na- 
tion, from that revenue whicli it may 
apply towards a war without running in 
debt, or loading the people with heavier 
taxes than they will patiently subinit to 
pay. A nation may, upon some extra- 
ordinary emergency, be obliged to run 
itself something in debt ; but, as every 
mortgage upon a private gentleman’s 
estate, is a step to the ruin of his family ; 
so every public debt that is contracted is a 
step to the ruin of a nation; therefore no 
nation, unless they are mad, will contract 
any debt, as long as they can raise what 
Is necessary for the yearly expence, by 
such taxes as they think the people will 
patiently subnut to pay and the people 
of every country will certainly submit pa- 
tiently to pay any tax that can be laid 
upon them, if they have a confidence in 
their governors, and an assurance that 
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they will demand no money, but what is 
necessary for the common safety, and that 
the best and the most frugal use will be 
made of the money that shall be so raised. 
This, my Lords, I am sure, is the general 
way of thinking among all foreigners; and 
whoever thinks in this manner, will never 
admit that the revenue, which ought to be 
applied to the payment of our debts, is a 
revenue which contributes to our strength 
and power. In the last war we made 
many, I believe some unnecessary steps, 
towards our ruin; every shilling of old 
debt we pay off, is, at least, a step from 
our ruin; and I. with grief reflect, upon 
our having made so few, during such 4 
long term of peace and tranquillity : but 
as all, or most of our debts, bear an in- 
terest of 4 per cent. every misapplication 
of the sinking-fund, is not only neglecting 
to make a step from our ruin, but is like- 
wise making a new step towards our run, 
by bringing a new debt upon the nation, | 
mean the growing interest for that money 
which ought to have been paid off. By 
the very Lill now before us, we bring 2 
new debt of 40,000/. upon the nation:. 
this sum, it is true, in English money, has: 
but a small sound, but in French money it: 
makes abcve 800,000 livres; and what 
will a Frenchman think of this nation when 


he hears, that now, in a time of peace, we: 


have not only neglected to pay off a large. 


sum of old debt, but have contracted a: 


new: debt of near a million of their money? 
Will he not.say, that we are either mad, 
or that the people are already so loaded 
with taxes, or have so little confidence. 1a 
their governors, that they will not pa- 
tiently submit to pay any additional tax ?: 
Can this, my Lords, add to the credit or. 
esteem of the nation among foreigners?: 
Can it contribute to render’ any of his: 
Majesty’s measures effectual ? 

But this, my Lords, is not the only step 
we have this day made to our ruin, we 
have made another most terrible step, we 
have contracted another new debt of above. 
ten millions of French livres, which must 
confirm every foreigner in his opinion, of 
the pitiful circumstances we are reduced 
to. In order to save laying another shil- 
ling upon land, we have this day made & 
second mortgage upon the only tax wé. 
had to mortgage, and therefore J am sur- 
prised to hear it so much as insinuated. 
that we have, or that foreigners will be- 
lieve we have, a tax of 2s. in the pound 
upon land, which we may lay on when we. 
please, and which we may apply towards. 
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increasing our forces in case of a war; for 
whoever considers what we have this day 
done, must necessarily conclude, that we 
have not, at most, above a shilling in the 
pound land tax, which we can apply to- 
wards increasing our forces either by sea 
or land; and how short that sum would be 
of the expence necessary for supporting a 
war, every foreigner, as well as every one 
of your lordships, may easily judge. 

The tacit consent of the Money-Com- 
panies may, perhaps, be some sort of ex- 
cuse for what is proposed to be done by 
this Bill; but it is far from being an au- 
thority absolutely suticient ; for such an 
authority can only be obtained from the 
general courts of the respective compa- 
nies: such a tacit consent as we have at 
present, may flow from the negligence, 
perhaps the fraud, of the managers, which 
the proprietors may afterwards find great 
reason to complain of; and when they 
begin to make such complaints against 
their managers, they will then certainly 
complain loudly against those who made 
a handle of such a tacit consent, in order 
to take away what properly, and of right, 
belonged to them. Nay, my Lords, as all 
companies and corporations are something 
m the case of iniants, even their express 
consent could not justify the applicaticn of 
the sinking-fund to any other purpose, 
unless there were really a necessity for 
such application ; and J] am convinced 
that no such necessity can be pleaded at 
present ; for, im my opinion, we had no 
occasion to be at any extraordinary ex- 
pence, no more than any other of our 
neighbours not engaged in the war; and if 
there had becn an apparent necessity for 
any such expence, our people would have 
agreed to raise it by some new or additional 
tax, rather than to have had that sacred 
fund diverted from the uses for which it 
Was originally intended. 

I have read, my Lords, in a pamphlet 
lately hawked about, some sophistical ar- 
guments for proving, that the public cre- 
ditors have no right or interest in that 
fund, which every man allows, was prin- 
incipally tended for their payment, and 
without which, it is certain, they never can 
be paid ; but I little expected ever to have 
heard those’ arguments repeated in this 
House: however, as they have been most 
minutely repeated in this day’s debate, I 
hope your lordships will excuse me for 
endeavouring to shew, whercin their fal- 
acy consists; and in so doing, I hope I 
shall be able to convince every lord in this 
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House, that the creditors of the public 
have a right in the sinking-fund, not only 
from the reason and spirit, but from the 
express words of the acts of Parliament by 
which it was established ; and indeed the 
words are so express, that I am astonished 
to hear their right controverted, especially 
in this House, where a most religious 
regard for private property has always 
been preserved. 

My Lords, when a motive founded upon 
private interest as well as a motive founded 
upon pyblic interest can be assigned for 
any project, I am always apt to imagine, 
that the motive founded upon private in- 
terest gave the first rise to the project, 
and was the principal cause of its being 
carried into execution : and, according to 
this rule, if we examine the project for es- 
tablishing thesinking fund, we must believe, 
that the first rise of it proceeded not from 
any gentleman, who had only the good of 
his country much at heart, but from some 
gentlemen who had the good of his own 
fumily, as well as the good ot his country 
much at heart. Before the year 1716, the 
proprietors of the redeemables had indecd 
an interest ef 6 per cent. secured to them 
by law; but, as there was no fund then 
settled for the payment of their principal, 
they could have no expectation of ever 
being paid, orat least not till thé terms of 
the irredeemables should be all expired, 
and in such a long time they did not know 
but that the distresses of the public might 
put a stop to the payment of their interest, 
as well as disappoint them entirely of their 
principal. In this dangerous situation, no 
man of common prudence but would con- 
clude, that it was better (at least for his 
family) for him to have but 5 per cent. 
interest, and acertain fund established for 
paying off the principal in a short term of 
years; and from thence the project for re- 
ducing theinterest, and thereby establishing 
a.sinking-fund, originally and principaliy 
proceeded. Ministers, or perhaps some 
of their projectors, might have hed a pro- 
ject in their heads tor reducing interest ; 
but til it come into the heads of some of 
the chief monied men in the kingdon, it 
was nothing but a project, a mere chime- 
ra; and for this reveon, Iam convinced, 
that the project never came to any per- 
fection, till the managers of the Bank, and 
South-Sea Company ofiered, not only to 
accept of an interest of 5 per cent. for 
what was due to their respective com- 
panies, but to assist the government with 
money at the same interest, for paying off 
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the other redeemables, who should refuse 
to accept of such an interest: however, 
whether they made the offer, or only 
agreed to the proposition when made to 
them, is not material; but one or the other 
_ must have been the case, before that pro- 
ject could be carried into execution; and 
as we must suppose, that the securing the 
repayment of their principal money, was 
the chict thing they had iN view, 1s it pos- 
eible to sttppose, that they would make 
such an oller, or agree to such a proposi- 
tion, without stipulating that the sinking 
fund, thereby to be established, should be 
appropriated to the paying off the prin- 
cipal? It is impossible to make any such 
supposition; and therefore their right to 
the application of this fund, arises in the 
most clear and evident manner, from the 
reason and spirit of the transaction upon 
which those laws were founded. 

After this contract and agreement was 
made betweon the goverrnment and the 
two companics, and not till then, it began 
to be possible to carry the project into 
execution ; and one of the first steps taken 
was, for the House of Comnions to resolve 
“¢ That all savings by the proposed reduc- 
tion of interest, should go towards dis- 
charging and reducing the national debt.” 
These, my Lords, are the express words 
of the resvlution: they are absolute and 
unconditional, and trom that very moment 
every man whohadany share, or afterwards 
purchased any share in the redeemables, 
must have believed, that by his accepting 
5 per cent. instead of taking his money, 
he thereby acquired a right to have the 
savings applied to the payment of the 
principal; which right he must have 
thought as absolute and unconditional, as 
was the Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons upon which it was founded: and 
now to pretend, that there was no con- 
tract oragreement betweenthe government 
and the two companies, or between the 


government and any of the public cred. 


_tors, because that contract was not fully 
and particularly set forth in the preambles 
of the several acts of parliament, is such 
a catching at words, as, I believe, would 
~ hardly be made use of by a common law- 
yer in Westminster-hall, It cannot so 
mucn as be pretended, that, without the 
assistance of the two great companies, the 
government could then have borrowed, at 
5 per cent. as much money as would have 
been suthcicnt for paying off all the re- 
deemasles; and as they could have no 
ether motive, from private interest, for 
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agreeing to assist the government, but 
only the right they were to acquire to the 
savings got by a general reduction of 
interest; therefore, though it had not 
been expressly stipulated, we must con- 
clude, it was implied in their agreement; 
and if they had no other right but by im- 
plication, it would be doing them injustice 
to rob them of such a right. 

I must now beg leave, my Lords, to 
touch a little upon the several acts of par- 
liament by which this right is, I think, 
clearly established. With regard to the 
preamble of the Bank-act, it is indeed re- 
cited in this act as well as the others, that 
the common rate of interest for money 
was very much lessened; but this was 
not the real cause. of cither of the acts; 
on the contrary, I believe, that the com- 
mon rate of interest being lessened, was 
chiefly owing to the resolution upon 
which these acts were tounded; how- 
ever it was necessary to make this a pre- 
tence, not only to induce the proprie- 
tors of the two contpanies to approve of 
what their managers had done, but to in- 
duce as many of the other redeemables as 
it was possible, to accept of the 5 per 
cent. interest that was to be offered them. 
In this preamble are likewise recited some 
stipulations, that related particularly to the 
bank, but as this act relates particularly to 
the bank, the general contract, the general 
stipulation, by which the ta creditors 
were to acquire aright, to havethe savings 
appropriated to the payment of their prin- 
cipal sums, could not be recited neither in 
the preamble of this act, nor in the pre- 
amble of either of the other two, because 
the bank was not to acquire a particular 
and separate right to the savings that were 
to arise by the reduction of their interest; 
nor was the South-Sea Company to ac- 
quire a particular and separate right to the 
savings that were to arise by the reduction 
of their interest; nor were the other re- 
deemables to acquire any such right to the 
savings by the reduction of their interest, 
but all of them were to acquire a general 
and joint right in those savings, that were 
to arise by the reduction of the interest 
payable to them: and therefore it would 
have been improper, it would have been 
absurd to have recited this agreement im 
any one of the acts, or indeed to have re- 
cited it at all; the only proper way of 
mentioning the agreement was by perform- 
ingit, andthat was done by a general clause 
in one of the acts, as I shall immediately 
shew to your lordships. 
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With respect to the disposing clause in 
.the Bank-Act, as well as the disposing 
clause in the South-Sea Act, it is evident 
that both of them refer to some act or 
acts of Parliament that were to be made, 
for the appropriation of those surplusses or 
excesses, in pursuance of that agreement 
which the government had made with the 
Bank and South Sea companies. When 
these two acts were drawn up, it was not 
determined whether that appropriation was 
to be made by one or more acts of parlia- 
ment, or whether it was to be made by a 
particular act for that purpose, or by a 
clause in some other act; but it is plain, 
the parliament then thought it might be 
done by one act, otherwise it could not 
have been said, ‘ according to act or acts 
of parliament ;? for if that appropriation 
had not been designed to have been made 
by parliament, but yearly, as the surplusses 
or excesses arose, it must necessarily have 
required the passing of many acts of par- 
liament for that purpose; and in such case 
the words in this clause must have been, 
‘ According to acts of parliament in that 
behalf? It would have been ridiculous 
to have said Act or Acts in relation to a 
thing which could not possibly be executed 
by one act: but the truth is, it was at that 
time resolved, to appropriate all those sur- 
plusses or excesses that should arise by all 
or either of these three acts, to the pay- 
ment of debts contracted before that year ; 
and it was resolved, that this appropriation 
should be made by some act or acts to be 
passed in that very session of parliament ; 
but that itshould be left to future parliaments 
to apply the surplusses so appropriated, to 
the payment of such of those debts con- 
tracted before the year 1716,as they should 
think proper : this was the only power that 
was to be left to future parliaments ; and 
on account of this power only, the words 
‘From time to time’ are inserted in the 
. disposing clause of the South Sea Act. 
As the preamble of the gencral Fund- 
Act relates only to the creditors, whose 
interest was by that act to be reduced ; 
therefore no notice could be taken in the 
preamble of that act, of the appropria- 
tion intended, because that appropriation 
was to be general, and to comprehend al] 
the surplusses, arising by that, and the 
other two acts, passed in the same session 
of parliament ; and from hcnce, the noble 
lord may tind a very good reason, why 
no such words, as he was pleased to 
mention, could be inserted in that act: 
but, my Lords, before this act was passed, 
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it was determined, that the surplusses to 
arise by those three acts, might be properly 
and sufficiently enough appropriated to 
the uses intended, by the agreement be- 
tween the government and the bank and 


the South Sea Companies, by a general- 


clause in this last act ; and therefore, im- 
mediately after such a disposing clause as 
is in each of the other two, there is inserted 
in this act a general disposing clause, in 
such express and peremptory terms, that 
I must beg leave to read the whole to your 
lordships. Tlie clause is in these words. 
‘ All the monies to arise from time to time, 
‘as well of the excess or surplus, by virtue 
‘ of an act made this session, for redeem- 
‘ing the funds of the Bank of England, 
‘and of the excess or surplus, by virtue 
‘ of an act made likewise this session, for 
‘redeeming the funds of the South Sea 
‘ Company, as also of the excess or sup- 
‘plus of the duties and revenues by this 
‘ act appropriated as aforesaid, and the over- 
‘plus monies of the said general yearly 
‘fund, by this act established, shall be ap- 
‘ propriated to the discharging the princi- 
‘ pal and interest of such national debts, as 
‘ were incurred before the 25th of Decem- 
‘ ber 1716, and are declared to be national 
‘debts, and not provided for by Parhia- 
‘ment, in such manner, as shall be direct- 
‘ed by any future act, and to or for no 
‘other use whatsoever.’ This clause, my 
Lords, is so explicit, and so express and 
particular, with respect to the approprig- 
tion of the surplusses arising from these 
three acts, that I am really prodigiously 
astonished, to hear it said in a serious de- 
bate in this House, that the proprietors of 
the debts here mentioned, have not, by this 
act, as full a right in these surplusses, as 
can possibly be given them by act of par- 
hament. ‘To pretend, that this clause was 
designed only as a direction to the com- 
missioners and officers of the treasury, 
is really most extraordinary. Does not 
every one of your lordships see, must not 
every man see, that the words must then 
have run thus, * shall be applied in such 
‘ manner, as shallbe directed by any future 
‘act, and to or tor no other purpose what- 
‘soever?’ Is it not evident, that, if no im- 
mediate appropriation had been intended, 
these words ‘ appropriating to the dis- 
‘charging the principal and intcrest of 
‘such national debts, as were incurred be- 
‘fore the 25th of December 1716, and 


‘are declared to be national debts, and — 


‘not provided for by parliament,’ mst 
necessarily have been left out? 
f 
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From what I have ‘said, my Lords, it 
must, I think, demonstrably appear to your 
Jordships, that wherever the project for es- 
‘tablishing the sinking fund, by reducing 
‘the interest payable to the creditors of the 
‘public, took its rise, it was impossible for 
the government to execute this project, 
without the assistance, as well as the 
nereement of the Bank and South Sea 
Compenies: that, besides the public ad- 
vantage, which might perhaps be some in- 
ducement to them, they had likewise their 
own private advantage; because they 
thereby rendered the payment of their 
principal secure, which would have other- 
wise been extremcly precarious: that as 
they had an inducement from their own 
private advantage, we must from the nature 
of things presume, that they made the se- 
curing them in the enjoyment of this pri- 
vate advantage, an express condition in 
their agreement, as well as in their promise 
to assist the government in the execution 
of the project ; and this clause which I 
have read to you, we must therefore look 
upon, as a clause expressly stipulated by 
these two companics, and which they then 
looked on, as an avsolute security for the 
enjoyment of that private advantage they 
had in view: we must for this reason con- 
fess, that these two companies have a right 
in the sinking-fund, not only from their 
previous contract, but from the very words 
of this clause: and if the other redeema- 
bles had taken or called for their money, 
these two companies must have paid the 
whole, consequently, their right in the 
sinking-fund would then have extended to 
the full value of all the redeemables, whose 
. Interest was then reduced. Must we not 
then in equity conclude, that those redeem- 
ables, who did not call tor their money, 
but accepted of an interest of 5 per cent. 
come in place of the two compauies, and 
have a right to enjoy the benciit of their 
contract? ‘This, my Lords, I wonder to 
hear in the least controverted in this 
House, where go great a regard has al- 
ways been shewn to equity, and to what 
appcars to have been the intention of par- 
ties at the time of contracting. 

As for the transaction between the go- 
vernment and the South Sea company, in 
the years 1/19 and 20, from the whole 
tenour of that transaction, it appears, that 
the company as well as the government, 
supposed all along, that the sinking-fund, 
and encrease thereof, should remain ap- 
propriated to the paying off the public 
debts, contracted betore the year 1716, 
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and to that use only ; for could either the 
company or the government suppose, that 
any one of the proprietors of the redeem- 
ables would have subscribed his debt into 
the South Sea company, if he had been 
thereby to give up the right he then had 
for bemg paid his principal out of the Sink- 
ing-Fund? Or could either of them 
suppose, that the annuitants would have 
subscribed their annuities at any price 
into the South Sea company, if they had 
thought, that oy were thereby to accept 
ot a much smaller annuity, without any 
security for their principal; and indeed 
without any tolerable certainty for their 
annuities being continued, so long as they 
were then by law payable? Such suppo- 
sitions, either in the company or in the 
government, would have been ridiculous ; 
and that neither of them made any such, 
appears almost from every clause in the act. 
From the whole tenour of the act, it ap- 
serie that the meaning and intention of 
0th parties was, that the sinking-fund and 
the encrease thereof, should remain ap- 
propriated to the payment of the public 
debts, contracted betore the year 1716, 
and that it should never be applied to any 
other use; and upon this assurance it cer- 
tainly was, that the redeemables, as well 
as the irredcemables, subscribed so readily 
into the South Sea fund. ‘This was cer- 
tainly the design andthe intention of all 
the contracting parties, both in the year 
1716 and in the year 1720; and now to 
pretend, that there was no such contract, 
that the creditors have no right in the 
sinking-fund, merely because this contract 
is not recited in the preambles of these 
acts, in as fulland ample a manner, as a 
conveyancer would perhaps have recited it 
in a deed between private parties, is a me- 
thod of reasoning I am sure not to be 
used in this House. 
It is true, my Lords, after a certain pro- 
vision was made, not only for paying the 
vearly interest to the public creditors, 
but hkewise for paying off their principal, 
in a small number of years; in aterm that 
was within every man’s view, and in such 
a short term, that it was not probable this 
country would, in that time, meet with any 
such disaster, as might interrupt the pay- 
ment either of principal or interest, it then 
began to be an advantage to be among 
those creditors, who were the last to be 
paid off; and the South Seca Company, by 
a clause in this last act, wisely put them- 
selves among the last who were to be 
discharged. But if the doctrine now 
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broached should prevail, if two or three 
more misapplications, such as that now 
before us, should be made, this would 
soon cease to be an advantage; the ouly 
contest would be, who should be first paid 
off, because every man would begin to be 
afraid, that an entire stop would be put to 
the annuity, as well as the payment of the 
principal, before the last creditors could be 
paid off. 

- That the landed-interest ought not to be 
loaded with any unnecessary charge, is 
what every man will acknowledge; but 
our present land-liolders are all, I hope, 
gentlemen of better sense, than to desire 
that their posterity should be ruined, for 
the sake of giving them a small present 
relief; and I am persuaded there is nota 
land-holder in England would either mur- 

‘mur or complain at his being loaded with 
four shillings in the pound, if he saw that 
it was absoiutely necessary for the pre- 
servation of his king and country. But 
this, my Lords, is the diiierence, and the 
true cause of this new doctrine, when any 
additional or new tax is imposed, the peo- 
ple feel the weight of the agnual public 
expence; this puts them upon enquiring 
into the necessity for that expence, and 
when they can see no necessity for it, they 
not only murmur, but those murmurings 
become dangerous to the ministers, who 
subject the nation to such an unnecessa 
expence: whereas no man feels what is 
taken from the sinking-fund, therefore no 
man enquires into the necessity of that ex- 
pence, which occasions its being plun- 
dered; and for this reason, it will always 

_ be looked on by ministers, as a fund which 
they may squander with safety; but this 
may, and will probably at last, fall heavy 
upon some prince of his majesty’s family : 
nt the same time that he sees almost all 
the revenues in the nation mortgaged for 
old debts, he may find himself engaged in 
war, as expensive as was that war which 
Occasioned those debts; and this is so 
melancholy a prospect, that the mere pos- 
sibility of its existing must give the most 
affecting sorrow to every man, who has the 
security and honour of the present royal 
family truly at heart. ; 

That the greatest part of our pre- 
sent sinking fund, is owing to the yearly 
produce of our taxes being much greater 
now than it was in time of war, is, my 
Lords, what cannot be controverted, and 
that the increase is owing to the peace we 
enjoy, is what can as little, I think, be con- 
troverted; for granting that the increase 
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of the yearly produce of our taxes, is 
owing to the increase of our people, to the 
increase of our luxury, and to the good | 
management and exactness in collecting — 
our taxes, yet as these three depend upon. 
the peace we now enjoy, therefore it must 
be granted, that the increase of the yearly 
produce of our taxes depends also upon 
that peace. If we were engaged in a fo- 
reign war, we should be obliged to send 
a great army abroad, supposing we sent 
only 20,000 men, we must allow that an 
army of 20,000 effective men would carr 
at least 30,000 of our people out of the 
kingdom ; and considering the many taxes. 
our people pay at present, we may 
reckon that every man and woman in the- 
kingdom, one with another, pays at least 
a@ penny a day towards the public ex- 
pence; so that if by the war 30,000 of 
our people should be carried out of the 
kingdom, by that one article, there would: 
be a certain decrease in the produce of 
our taxes, to the amount of near 46,0002. 
yearly ; to which must be added the de- 
crease that would be occasioned by our. 
sending out great fleets yearly; for though. 
our ships of war, be generally furnished: 
with the necessary provisions at home, yet: 
none of the seamen on board consume so 
much of the provisions of their own coun. 
try, or contribute so much to the taxes, as» 
they would do if they were living at home. 
With respect to our luxury, it isa maxim: 
which always holds true, that people are; 
never so luxurious in timeof war, as they , 
are in time of perce; and as the luxury of. 
our people would dccrease, we must 
therefore expect that the produce of: 
taxes would decrease. But, my Lordsy 
the greatest decrease of all, would be oc- 
casioned by its being impcssible to collect: 
our customs so regularly, or to prevent 
smuggling in time of war, so much as we- 
do in time of peace. Weshould have our 
coasts full of privateers, and those priva- 
teers would not only make it impossible. 
for our custom-house sloops, to guard our 
coasts against smugglers, but would often. 
become smugglers themselves ; and when. 
a great profit is to be got, it would be im-. 
possible to prevent our people’s dealing’ 
with them. These considerations must: 
shew to your Lordships, that our Sinking-. 
Fund would be but a very uncertain 
foundation, for supporting a heavy and ex- 
pensive war. 

With respect to our power of altering, . 
amending or repealing any law, it is not 
at present, my Lords, the question before 
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us; but this House has always becn ex- 
tremely cautious of doing so, when such 
alteration, amendment or repeal, might 
probably burt the property of private men; 
and the Bill now before us, must certainly 
be looked on, as a repeal of all those laws, 
. by which the Sinking-Fund has been ap- 
propriated, to the paving offthe debts con- 
tracted betore 1716; and though that re- 
peal may not immediately much injure the 
property of the creditors of the public, 
yet it is laying a precedent, by which their 
aaa may at last be entirely annihi- 
ated; for the necessities of state may at 
last be made an argument for seizing, not 
only upon that fund, which ought to be 
applied to paying their principal, but upon 
those funds which ought to be applied to 
the payment of their annuities; and if ever 
that happens, they will not only feel, 
but will complain loudly of the Bill now 
before us., ‘The Sinking-Fund is as 
strongly and as firmly established for the 
pavment of their principal, as the other 
funds are for the payment of their annui- 
ties. In both cases, I can look upon the 
parliament, only as the trustees of the 
people, and as such I must indeed doubt, 
whether we have a power todo what is 
proposed by the Bill. Let me suppose, 
my Lords, a gentleman, who has a mort- 
gage upon his estate, has settled 3,000/. a 
ycar rent-charge out of his estates in 
trustees, 2,000/. whereof to be applied by 
them vearly, towards paying the interest, 
and 1,000/. to be applied yearly towards 
paying off so much of the principal money 
due upon the mortgage ; suppose this gen- 
tleman should afterwards grow a little ex- 
travagant, that he should apply to his 
trustees, and tell them he had occasion 
for that 1,000/. a year for the necessary 
uses of his family, and that as the mort- 
gagee did not want his moncy, they might 
let alone paying off anv part of the princi- 
pal for that year, in order to supply those 
necessities which his extravagance had 
brought upon him.. Now, my Lords, I 
should be glad to know, whether the trus- 
tees could comply with such a request, or if 
they did, whether the heirs of that gentle- 
man would be bound, by a court of equity, 
to approve of what the trustees had done ; 
I am apt to believe they would not; how- 
ever, as Lam no lawyer, I shall not be po- 
sitive, but would be glad the noble Lord 
upon the woolsack would give the House 
his opinion upon the case. 
The objection, that if the public credi- 
tors had a right in the Sinking Fund, it 
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could not be applied towards reducing any 
of those taxes, which are most. gricvous 
upon the poor, is an objection that has 
already been made, and then received a 
full answer, but as it is now again repeated, 
allow me, my Lords, to repeat the an- 
swer. ‘The public creditors have a right 
to have the Sinking Fund applied yearly 
to the discharge of some of those debts 


which were contracted before the year 


1716; but the parliament may apply it to 
the payment of which of those debts it 
pleases. As our taxes are all mortgaged, 
for the payment of some one or other of 
those debts, no tax can be reduced, till the 
debt for which it is mortgaged be paid of; 
the meaning of that motion therefore was, 
that the parliament should apply the 
Sinking Fund, to the payment of those 
debts, for which our most grievous taxes 
are mortgaged, in order that the tax 
might then be reduced; so that in that 
motion, there was nothing, my Lords, in 
the least inconsistent with that right, 
which the public creditors have in the 
Sinking Fund; which right is, in my opi- 
nion, as good a right, as the right they 
have in those funds, which are appro- 
priated fur the payment of their annuities; 
and therefore I cannot but give my nega- 
tive to the Bill now before us. 

The Question for passing the Bill being 
at last put, it was carried in the affirma- 
tive, without a division. The Speakers 
in this debate were, against the Bill, the 
lord Carteret, the Jord Bathurst, and the 
earl of Aylestord. For the Bill, the lord 
Hervey, the duke of Newcastle and the 
earl of Day. 


Proceedings inthe Commons on the Play 
House Bill*.) March 5. Sir John Bar- 
nard moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 


-_ oer es —---—-—-—-—-—-—-—- > 
* « The national industry at this time suf- 
fered extremely, throuch the great increase 0 
Playhouses aud theatrical exhibitions. It 1s 
incredible, with what ardour they were !re- 
quented by the young people and others, 
whose circumstances were not suited to such 
pleasures. The city of London particularly 
felt this inconveniency 3 for, a playhouse had 
been opened in Goodmans-ticlds, by the sub- 
scriptions of the inbabitants, at the expence O 
2.3001, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Gillard, who had divided the property of the 
sume into twenty-three shares, us a security 
for paying to each of the sharers one ee! 
and sixpence for every acting day, besides : be 
liberty of seeing the play gratis. Anvt - : 
gentleman, of the name of Potter, bad bous . 
the lease of the Kiog's- Head inn, w the lay 
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restrain the number and scandalous abuses 
of the Play-Houses, and particularly re- 
presented the mischief done by them in 
the city of London, by corrupting of youth, 
encouraging vice and debauchery, and 
greatly prejudicing industry and trade; 
and how much these evils would be en-. 
creased if another Play-House should be 
built, as projected, in St. Martins le-Grand.+ 
At this motion many in the House seemed 


market, which he fitted up into a playhouse, 
at a considerable expence ; and ther® scarcel 
was a city in the owdon: tree of such nui- 
sances. Sir John Barnard, therefore, this 
session, after laying before the House the 
dreadful tendency of such a tulltiplicity of 
theatrical exhibitions, moved for a bill, to 
restrain the number of houses for playing of 
interludes, and for the better reculating com- 
mon players of interludes. ‘This bill was not 
only wise and necessary itself, but was fa- 
voured by the ministry. Notwithstanding this, 
it met with great opposition, and was some- 
times in danyer of being Jost. But the city of 
London, and the magistrates in the county of 
Middlesex, with those of other great tovns all 
over the nation, presenting petitions in its fa- 
vour, it made its progress, though slowly, 
through the House, till it came to be com- 
mitted to a committee of the whole House. 
But, this being objected to upon a division, of 
90 ayainst 74, it was put off for a fortnicht, 
and consequently dropt for that session.” 
Tindal. | 


+ In consequence of the report of this pro- 
jected new theatre, the following Letter ap- 
peared in Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany of the 
8th of March. 


“4 Letter humbly offered to the trading 
Citizens of London. | 


“‘ By several Advertisements lately pub- 
fished in the Daily Post, I find there is a new 
Play-house on foot, and (as the Advertisement 
Says) very near the heart of our city. It is 
not my design here to enter into a dispute of 
the legality or offensiveness of the business ia 
general, but only how far a house so nearly 
situated may affect us: with gentlemen of 
estates, whose time may hang heavy on their 
hands, and whose pleasure is their business, it 
et big very well; but with us, whose trade 
13 the support of this opulent city, it must be 
very detrimental, by too much taking off the 
thoughts of our youth from business, and 
panting in their green minds luxury and de- 

uchery. 

. “T believe to those who thoroughly con- 
ceive the moral ofa play, it rather conduces to 
virtue than vice; but not one in 100 of our 
oe profit more by it, than falling in with 
mad company, viz. orangé women, and such 
like prostitutes of the town, that swarm in 
[ VOL. IX. 
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to smile; but sir John being seconded by 
Mr. Sandys, Mr. Pulteney, &c. and at 
length by sir Robert Walpole, though at 
first it seemed to be received with a sort 
of disdain, the case was at length altered, 
and it was spoke for both by young and 
old. Mr. James Erskine reckoned up the 
number of Play-Houses, viz. The Opera- 
House, the French Play-House in the Hay- 
Markct, the Covent Garden, Drury-Lane, 


those places, who first tempt them to break 
their masters hours, the consequence of which. 
is, absenting themselves the whole night: this 
runs them into extravagant expences, which 
by degrees are so heightened, that at Jast they 
stop at nothing to support them. 

‘¢ T expect whole shoals of clamorous an- 
swers from, this embryo-theatre, who perhaps 
may object, while the other Play-houses are 
subsisting, our youth will as frequently be 
there ; but that 1 deny, the diversioi™being so 
distant, they will naturally determine to pass 
their wet winter evenings at sume coftee- house, 
&ec. where they usually resort; but when 
the temptation is so near, their going will be- 
come so habitual, they will lose even the powcr 
to leave it. 

‘‘ These certainly were your sentiments, 
when you pila his Majesty against Good- 
man’s Fields Play-house: and his Majesty’s 
geodness readily complied with your request, 
and ordered the said house should be silenced :. 
but in defiance to that order they played, 
and still continue to do so.- Whether it wae 
in the power of the royal prerogative to si- 
lence it, hath of late been much disputed. 
Witness the Hay-Market affair. 

« J cannot conceive where this house should 
be, unless in St. Martin’s le Grand, which is 
in the liberty of Westminster, and indeed very 
uear the heart of our city. But if they have 
power to erecta Play-house by renting 10/. 
per ann. paying scot and lot, (which, as 
{ am informed, was the footing the Hay- 
market people stood on last year) they may hy 
the same rule build one in every street in our 
city. | 

‘ The number of Play-houses among us in 
queen Khzabeth’s time, doubtless, was the oc- 
casion of that act of parliament in her reign 
against them, and accordingly they were 
reduced. 

“ This pretence of renting 10/7. per ann. &c, 
I look upon no more than an evasion, or a hele 
to creep out of the aforesaid act, and that 
mare inthe 12th of queen Anne against stave 
players, &c. 

‘*] am afraid the law is deficient in this 
case, and that it is not in our power to re- 
move this, or any such-like nuisance that may 
arise among us: nuisances I must call them, 
when they are so situated as to interrupt and 
interfere with our trade. To am mysif a 
person in large dealings, and have great 
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Lincoln’s-Inn fields, and Goodman’s-fields 
theatres; then said, It is no less surprizing 
than shameful, to see so great a change 


—_ 


quantities of goods unloaded at my door: 
now if this or any other play-house should be 
near me, the crowd of coaches generally re- 
sorting to such places, may prevent a carman’s 
‘driving up to my house, who may be told h 
some pigtailed powdered fellow behind a coach, 
(little inferior to the idle fop within it) « That 
* the play is going to begin.” * You cannot come 
‘by.’ * You should have come sooner with 
* your dirty slovenly cart.’ (This is not an im- 
probable conjecture); so my business must be 
ata stand, Besides the innumerable riots and 
disorders a house of this nature will create with 
us, by breaking in upon the peaceful hours of 
our watch, by a train of midnight rakes and 
hullies, we shall have a herd of link-fellows 
lurking abuut the house till play is over, and 
then perhaps break into our shops and ware- 
houses. If any of these fellows should be met 
by our watch, will they not have a very good 
excuse, that they have been attending the play- 
house? J conclude, lamenting that such nui- 
sances have power to set up among us, and 
that it is not in the power of our magistrates, 
nor his Majesty, to prevent them. 
March 3, 1734. '  TRapetove.” 


‘* The above Letter,’’ says Mr. Hooker, * ap- 
pears to be written with a very good intention, 
and contains some useful hiuts on a design, 
that, if it be suffered to proceed, may be of 
very pernicious consequeuce to the morals of 
our city youth, and to the tranquillity and wel- 
fare of this great metropolis, at this time 
one of the best governed cities in the world. 
We know not to what a height these enor- 
mitiesy may soon arrive, and whether the 
players will long think themselves under a 
necessity to refrain acting on the Lord’s-day ; 
since we see already, the wretched harleyuinry, 
and insipid buffoonery of the French players 
continued on Wednesilays and Fridays weekly 
in this holy season; which till now the most 
proflivate strollers and vagabonds had the 
decency to boid exempted from their lewd re- 
presentations. FT remember well, that the in- 
famous practice of masquerading was intro- 
daced into this kingdom by a ceriain French 
ambassador in a former reign: and these in- 
famous strollers of the same nation seem to be 
come hither to complete the mischief. But it 
is to be hoped that those to whom the care of 
religion principally belongs, will apply ina pro- 
per place, and ia a most eflectnal manner, upon 
this subject. Since writing of the above, it is 
with great pleasure we observe, that this sub- 
Ject is fallen under the cognizance of one part 
of the lezislative authority ; ayd it is the hope 
of all good men, that a proper regulation of 
the enormities su justly complained of, and still 
farther apprehended, trom this increasing evil, 
will be the happy result of go seavonalle an 
animadversion.” 
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for the worse in the temper and inclina- 
tions of the British nation ; which, though 
chearful and facetious formérly, yet was 
sedate and solid; but now so extravagantly 
addicted to lewd and idle diversions, that 
the number of Play-Houses in London was 
double to that at Paris; so that now we 
exceed in levity our fluttering, fid ng 
masters the French, from whom we 

learned these and many other impertinen- 
cies, as much unsuitable to the men and 
manner of an English er Scotchman, as 
they were agreeable to the air and light- 
ness of a monsieur. It is astonishing, - 
added he, to all Europe, that Italian eu- 
nuchs and signoras should have set salaries 
equal to those of the Lords of the Treasury 
and Judges of England, besides the vast 
gains which these animals make by pre- 
sents, by benefit nights, and by performing 
in private Houses; so that they carry away 
with them sumis sufficient to purchase es- 
tates in their own country, where their 


“wisdom for it is as much esteemed, as our 


vanity and foolish extravagance laughed 
at and despised. 

The necessity of some such Bill being 
at length made evident to the satisfaction 
of the House, it was ordered, nem. con. 
‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill or 
Bills for the restraining the number of 
Houses for playing of Interludes, and for 
the better regulating common Players of 
Interludes; and that sir John Barnard, 
the Master of the Rolls, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, sir Thomas Sanderson, 
Mr. Sandys, Mr. Pulteney, sir Edw. Stan- 
ley, Mr. ‘Talbot, Mr. Erskine, Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Mr. Solicitor General, and 
the lord Gage, do prepare and bring in the 
same.”” 

April 3. The said Bill being presented 
by sir John Barnard, was read a first time, 
and ordered a second reading; but after 
several Petitions against it, and being di- 
vers times under consideration of Com- 
mittees of the whole House, it was dropt 
April 30, on account of a clause ofter- 
ed to be inserted therein, without which 
it was suggested his Majesty would not 

ass it: the Clause was to ratify and con- 
irm (if not enlarge) the power of the 
Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Hous- 
hold over the players ; which the worthy 
gentlemen who promoted the Bill appre- 
hended was either too great already, or 
had been too far exercised, in the case of 
Polly, an Opera; and therefore they 
thought it more advisable to wait another 
opportunity to get a Bill of this kind 
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passed, rather than to establish by a law a 
power in a single officer, so much under 
the direction of the crown, which pqger 
might be exercised in an arbitrary manner, 
and consequently be attended with mis- 
chievous cflects, 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill to 
prevent Bribery and Corruption at Elec- 
tions.] March7. Mr. Bramston moved, 
‘‘ That-the clause of an Act made in the 
second year of his present Majesty’s reign, 
intitled, ‘ An Act forthe more effectual 
preventing Bribery and Corruption in 

e elections of members to serve in par- 
¢liament,’ which relates to the last deter- 
mination in the House of Commons, con- 
cerning votes for members to serve in par- 
liament for any county, city, borough, 
cinque-port, or place ; with the clause re- 
lating to the Oath tobe taken by returning 
oficers, should be read ;’’ and thesame hav- 
ing been read accordingly ; 


Mr. Bramstonstood upagain, and spoke 
as follows : 


Mr. Speaker ; By the clause of the act 
now read to you, it appears, that the last 
determination of the House of Commons, 
with regard to the right of voting at any 
election, is declared to be final to all in- 
tents and purposes whatsoever, any usage 
to the contr notwithstanding; so that 
. in all future disputes about any election 
for the same place, the last determination 
of this House is the rule by which the 

right of voting is to be determined, and 
against which no arguments, nor any proof 
can be admitted: This I take to be now 
the law of the land, and consequently is 
binding as well upon this House, as upon 
€very gentleman who has been since that 
act, or may hereafter be concerned in any 
election —At all times, Sir, and particu- 
larly in such a dangerous conjuncture as 

€ present, it is incumbent upon us to 
establish among the people a good opinion 
of the impartiality, integrity, and justice of 
‘this House in all’ our proceedings. With 
Tespect to state affairs, especially such as 

ate to foreign transactions, the facts are 
not publicly known, nor can the motives 
Or arguments for or against any question 
relating to them be understood by the 
Vulgar; and therefore in such questions it 
8 Not easy for the people in general to 
comprehend the debates; nor would it be 
Possible for them to discover the injustice 
. the partiality of our proceedings, were 
'* possible for this House to be guilty of 
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any such. But in all our proceedings re- 
lating to elections, the people in general, 
or at least those wholive in the neighbour- 
hood of the place where any dispute hap- 
pens about an election, know every cir- 
cumstance, and are as capable of judging 
of the motives or arguments for or against 
most of the questions that occurupon such 
occasions, as any member of this House: 
And when the people observe a contra- 
diction in our determinations relating to 
such affairs; when they observe the right 
of voting atan election given by this House 
to one sort of people, and in the very next 
session, perhaps, ‘that right determined by 
this House to be in a quite different sort 
of people, they must conclude, that the 
determination of this House in relation to 
that affair did not proceed from justice and 
impartiality, but from private interest, or 
from party-zeal. This is the conclusion 
they must necessarily form with respect to 
those affairs they know, and can judge of; 
and the misfortune is, that they from 
thence naturally conclude, that our pro- 
ceedingsare governed by the same motives 
in those affairs which they do not know, 
nor can judge of.—To prevent an effect so 
dangerous to our constitution was,I be- 
lieve, Sir, one of the chief motives for in- 
serting the.clause now read to you in the 
act of parliament, and care has been taken 
to express it in terms so strong and ex- 
plicit, that it cannot, in my opinion, be 
evaded by any artifice or subterfuge. It 
is now the law of the land; a law so rea- 
sonable, that I hope it will never be altered 
or repealed; and alaw so plain, that I can 
make no doubt, but that the last determi- 
nation of the House of Commons will, for 
the future, be, in all such cases, a rule 
from which we cannot depart. However,- 
Sir, as some gentlemen are not sufficiently 
apprised of this law, or may entertain hopes 
that this House will not, in their future de- 
terminations, strictly adhere to it, they 
may therefore put themselves to great ex- 
pence in bringing up witnesses, and may 
take up a great deal of your time with ar- 
guments to shew, that the right of voting 
at ou election now disputed, is not in those 
peop e only, in whom it was declared to be 
y the last determination of this House: 
This will be putting themselves to great 
expence, and taking up the time of this 
House to no purpose, since the last de- 
termination of the House of Commons is 
now by law established as a rule, from 
which we cannot depart, notwithstanding 
the clearest proof of any usage to the con- 
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trary.—As we ought, Sir, to prevent gen- 
tlemen putting themselves to any needless 
expence, as we ought to prevent their at- 
tempting to take up the time of this House 
to no purpose, therefore I think this law 
ought to be some way revived, not ony to 
put gentlemen in mindof it, but to shew 
them that we are resolved to adhere to it 
in the strictest manner; and as the only 
proper way for us to revive any law, is by 
coming to some new resolution in relation 
to it, theretore I hope the House will agree 
to the following motion, which is, ‘ ‘That 
the Counsel at the bar of this House, or 
before the Committee of Privileges and 
elections, be restrained from offering evi- 
dence, touching the rignt of election of 
inembers to serve in parliament for any 
city, borough or place, contrary to the 
last determination in the House of Com- 
mors; which determination, by an act 
tie in the second year of his present 
Majesty’s reign, intitled, ‘ An Act for the 
‘effectual preventing Bribery and Cor- 
‘ruption in the election of members to 
“serve in vee is made final to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever, any usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This motion being seconded by Mr. 
Sandys, and supported by Mr. Walter 
Plumer: the same was objected to by Mr. 
Horatio Walpole, Mr. Henry Pelham, and 
sir William Yonge, who did not directly 
oppose the motion itself, but proposed the 
delaying of it a few days, as tollows: 

Sir; I must own, I have not lately con- 
sidered the clause now read to you, and 
therefore am not prepared now to speak to 
it: But upon the first view, I take the mo- 
tion to be of the utmost consequence, 
because I look upon it as a restraint de- 
siznedto be put upon the jurisdiction of 
this House in the most material point, that 
of determining all questions relating to 
electing the members of our own House. 
I really never imagined, that the intention 
of that act, or of any clause in it, was to 
restrain the House of Commons, with re- 
oltaee to their determinations in matters of 
election ; for in all such determinations I 
think we ought not to be under any limi- 
tation, nor coufincd by any rule; and if 
there had been any such intention, I be- 
lieve this Llouse would never have agreed 
to the Bill, or at least that clause by which 
any such restraint was intended to be laid 
upon this House. 

It is for this reason, Sir, that I have 
always imagined, and still think, that the 
clause now read to you relates only to 
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returning officers, and was designed asa 
direction to them, what sort of pero 
they were to admit to vote at any election, 
with respect to which they were by this 
clause obliged to take the last determi- 
nation of the House of Commons, asa rule 
to be inviolably observed by them at all 
succeeding elections. This, Sir, I must 
still think, is all that was designed by the 
clause; for itis certain, that if in all future 
disputed elections, we were to take the last 
determination of this House as an infallible 
rule for our conduct, a very great injury 
would thereby be done to a great man 

cities and boroughs in England; and 

cannot imagine that it was ever the origi- 
nal intention of any Act of Parliament to 
do an injury to any one, much Icss to great 
numbers of his Majesty’s subjects. How- 
ever, Sir, as I have not lately read or con- 
sidered the Act, I will not now pretend to 
be positive in my opinion, and therefore I 
hope the honourable gentlemen will agree 
to put off the consideration of this motion 
to some short day, to Monday next if they 
please, that other gentlemen as well as 
myselfmay have time to consider it, before 
we are obliged to give our opinion in a case 
which is certainly of great consequence. 


Sir Joseph Jekyll rose and said : 


Sir; As I had the honour to be a mem- 
ber of this House when the clause now 
under consideration had the good fortune 
to pass, I well remember the history of it: 
this clause was not originally in the Bill, 
but was put into it by the other House, and 
I believe, with a view to prevent the 
passing of it; or at least that it was the 
intention of those who first contrived this 
clause: forftheyiimagined that this House 
would never agree to such an amendment: 
but when the Bill came back to this House, 
the gentlemen who promoted the Bill were 
so justly fond of it, that they chose to 


agree to all the amendments made by the 


other House, and this among the rest, 
rather than lose so good a Bill. Indeed 
as to this clause they had a very good rea- 
son for agreeing to it; for though it did 
lay some restraint upon the jurisdiction of 
this House in matters of election, yet the 
majority of the House then thought ita 
reasonable restraint, and even a necessary 
restraint, in order to prevent, in time to 
come, that frequent contradiction im our 
determinations with respect to clections, 
which had in time past greatly contributed 
to the giving people a contemptible opinion 
of all the proceedings of this House.— The 
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clause now read to you, Sir, is so full, and 
conceived in terms so plain and easy to 
be understood, that I am surprised to hear 
any gentleman desire an hour to consider 
of it; but I am still more surprised to hear 
any gentleman, especially a gentleman who 
has often attended the committee of elec- 
tions, say, he imagined this clause was in- 
tended only as a direction to returning offi- 
cers, what sort of people they were to 
admit to poll at any clection; because 
this very direction was given OY act of 
parliament many years ago to all sheriffs 
and returning officers: so long ago as the 
eighth year of king William’s reign, all 
sheriffs and returning officers have been 
prohibited, by an act then made, to re- 
turn any member to serve in parliament, 
contrary to the last determination in the 
House of Commons, as to the right of 
election for such places; and therefore it 
would have been ridiculous to have in- 
serted in a late Act such a clause as that 
now before us, if no more had been 
intended by it, than to give the same 
directions to sheriffs and other returning 
officers, which were given to them by a 
former act then in full force; but, without 
any such consideration, the clause before 
us is in itself 80 clearly expressed, that it is 
impossible to mistake its meaning ; and as 
the honourable gentleman intends nothing 
by his motion but to prevent gentlemen’s 
‘ putting themselves to a needless expence, 
and giving this House an unnecessary trou- 
ble, I can see no reason why we should 
make any difficulty in agreeing to what he 
has proposed.—Can gentlemen be serious, 
Sir, when they say that this House is not 
to be confined by any rules; that we ought 
not to be under any restraint, with respect 
to our determinations about the election 
of our own members; and that this House 
would never have agreed to the clause, if 
any such thing had been intended? Our 
determinations in such cases are, it is 
_ true, supreme and final; but surely, Sir, 
even in such cases we are confined by the 
rules of natural justice and equity, and 
likewise by the antient customs and the 
Jaws of thekingdom. Let a court of judi- 
cature be as absolute and supreme as can 
be imagined, yet I should have a very bad 
opinion of the judges of that court, if they 
confined themselves to no rules, nor even 
to those laws they themselves had before 
made for their future conduct. Ido not 
know but some of the cities and boroughs 
of England may have been injured by the 
last determination of this House, and in 
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such a case it is a hardship to make that 
injurious determination absolute and final 
as to them in alltime to come; but if there 
were any such injurious determinations 
made, it is the more necessary by a law to 
put a stoptothem. The hardship is al- 
ready put upon them, the law is already © 
passed; it is now one of the esta- 
blished laws of the kingdom, and cannot 
therefore be altered or amended by any 
resolution of this House: it is not the first 
time that a hardship has been put upon 
articular men for the good of the soctety 
in general; but in this case, if any city or 
borough has been injured by the last deter- 
mination of the House of Commons, and 
that injury fixed upon them by the law now 
under our corlsideration, they may apply 
to parliament for relief, and will certainly 
obtain an act of parliament for that pur- 
pose, which is the only method by which. 
they can now be relieved; so that the 
hardship, if any has been put upon them, 
cannot come under our consideration in 
nebo question. 
owever, Sir, though I do not think it 
at all necessary to take a day to consider 
of the present motion, yet I shall not be 
against it ; because I wish it were made a 
standing order of this House, that no mo- 
tion should be taken into consideration or 
agrecd to the same day it is made: for 
this reason I shall not be against adjourn- 
ing the debate until Monday, according 
to the honourable gentleman’s desire ; 
and I agree to it the rather, because I 
hope when the motion has been fully and 
meaturely considered, it will be unani- 
mously agreed to: but, on other occasions, 
I hope those gentlemen will shew the 
same complaisance to others, and will not 
insist, that any motion thcy may hereafter 
think fit to make shall be immediately 
taken into consideration ; for if this should 
be made arule for one side, and not for 
the other, it would be as partial a method 
of proceeding as was ever practised by 
former Parliaments in their determinations 
about elections. 
_ It was ordered accordingly, That the 
farther consideration of the question be 
adjourned to Monday next, when the mo- 
tion was amended thus: “ ‘That the coun- 
sel at the bar of this House, or betore the 
committee of privileges and elections, be 
restrained from offering evidence, touching 
the legality of votes for membcrs to serve 
in Parliament, for any county, shire, city, 
borough, cinque-port, or place, contrary 
to the last determination of the Louse of 
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Commons: which determination, by an 
act passed in the second year of his present 
Majesty’s reign, intitled, * An Act for the 
‘more effectual preventing bribery and 
‘ corruption, in the election of members to 
‘ serve in Parliament,’ is made final to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever, any usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” And 
then it was agreed to without any farther 
debate. 


Proceedings in the Commons on the 
Scotch Wrongous Imprisonment Bull. |* 
March 12. A Petition of George Herriot, 
provost of the royal burgh of Haddington 


* « An affair of a very serious nature was 
at this time depending before the House of 
Commons. The magistrates of the royal 
burgh of Haddington had been seized and im- 
prisoned in a distant gaol, without been ad- 
mitted to bail, by a warrant from one of the 
Scotch judges. But another of them had ven- 
tured to take their bail, and set them at liberty. 
A petition from the imprisoned parties was 
presented to the House of Commons, and the 
case was so flagrant, that a mution was made, 


to refer it to the consideration of a committee . 


of the whole house. This was opposed by the 
minister and his friends, because the petition, 
in fact, was a private affair, and the petitioners 
miyht have their remedy in the municipal laws 
of Scotland, as they stood before the union. 
On the other band, it was urged, and indeed 
with some justice, that the case affected the 
liberty of the subject in the most tender part : 
that though an English House of Commons, 
before the union, bad no concern with the !aws 
of Scotland, yet now that their representatives 
made part of a British pa.liament, it became 
that House to watch over the liberty of the 
subjects there, as much as in England, were it 
ne more than to preserve the freedom of elec- 
tions, which the oppression complained of, had 
actually invaded and destroyed. It was added, 
by some of the learned members from that 
country, that the laws themselves, with rezard 
to the liberty of the person, wanted great 
amendment, and the case before them was 
brought as an instance of it. The question, 
however, being called for, the motion was re- 
jected, by a majority of 197 against 155. 

‘¢ The throwing out this motion did the mi- 
bister no service ; and nothing but his attach- 
ment tu his friends could have occasioned it. 
The minority, however, finding themselves yo 
considerable, upon the 14th of March moved, 
that part of an act of the parliament of Scotland, 
made 1701, intitled, ‘ An act for preventing 
‘ wrongous linyprisonments, and against undue 
‘delays in trials,’ might be read: and the 
same being read, a motion was made, and the 
question proposed, That Jeave be given to 
bring in a bill, for the better securing the liberty 
ef the subjects in that part of Great Britain, 
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in Scotland, Robert Forrest, brewer there, 
John Hay, sadler there, George Hunter, 
wheelwright there, and George Walker, 
skinner there, was presented to the House 
of Commons alledging, ‘‘ That, upon ap- 
pene made the 24th of October then 
ast, by James Ereskine, John Claddel, 
Andrew Wilson, and others, assuming to 
themselves the name of magistrates in the 
said burgh, and complaining that the peti- 
tioners had disturbed them in the pre- 
tended exercise of their offices; the fom 
Andrew Fletcher of Miltoun, one of the 
judges of the court of justiciary, and also 
of the court of session in Scotland, though 
there was evidently no foundation fa 
such complaint, without any jurisdiction 
to judge of the merits of the election of 
magistrates of the said burgh, without 
any notice given to the petitioners, or any 
of the other persons concerned ; and 80, 
without hearing them, or calling them 
before him, gave forth a summary warrant, 
directed to all officers whom it concerned, 
civil or military, to search for, seize and 
apprehend the persons of the petitioners 
and many others, to the number of forty 
burgesses and inhabitants, whereof seven- 
teen were acting magistrates or counsel- 
lors of the said burgh, where-ever they 
should be found in Scotland, and to m- 
prison them, within the nearest sure 


called Scotland; and for explaining aod 
ameniling an act, passed in the parliament of 
Scotland in the year 1701, intitled, ‘ Au act 
‘ for preventing wrongous imprisonment, and 
‘ against undue delays in trials.’ 

‘¢ It must be acknowledged, that the reading 
of the Scotch act made no favourable impres- 
sion upon the house with regard to the liberty 
of the person in Scotland. It appeared, thata 
magistrate or Judge was not obliged to ex- 
ainine an informer, upon oath, or tu bring the 
parties before him, before they were sent to 
prison. All that was required tor committing 
to gaol any man, or body of men in that king- 
dom, was an information in writing, signed 
by the informer, and lett with the magistrate. 

he minister himself and his friends disliked 
that part of the Scotch constitution, but oppo- 
sed the title of the bill moved for, and proposed 
to leave out of itthe words ‘ [forthe better 
‘securing the liberty of the subjects in that part 
‘of Great Britain called Scotland.’] But this 
amendinent meeting with opposition, it was 
carried by a majority of 215 against 147. Aud 
the bill, without the above words, was orde 
to be brought in by Mr. Dundass, the lord Pol- 
worth, and Mr. Sandys. It passed the House 
of Commons, but was thrown out of the House 
of Peers, through the opposition made to st by 
the earlof Ilay.” Tindal. 
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prison; that this warrant was lodged in 
the hands of Humphry Colquhoun, one of 
the macers or messengers of the court of 
justiciary, without the privity of any other 
of the judges of that court; and, as the 
petitioners have reason to believe, the said 
Andrew Fietcher ordered the said macer 
to take directions from Patrick Lindsay, 
provost of Edinburgh, as to the manner of 
executing that warrant; and such direc- 
tions were accordingly given, as the peti- 
tioners have reason to believe, in writing ; 
that this warrant was accompanied by an 
order from brigadier-general Moyle, then 
acting as commander in chief of the forces 
in Scotland, to the commanding officer of 
the dragoons then quartered in Hadding- 
ton, to assist with his dragoons in the ex- 
ecution of the warrant ; that upon the 25th 
day of the said month of October, the pe- 
titioners were seized by the said Humphry 
Colquhoun; and though the next sure 
prison was that of Haddington itself, or 
that of North Berwick, and though the 
petitioners desired either to be committed 
there, or to be carried to Edinburgh, the 
seat of the courts of justice, where they 
might apply for redress; yet he told them, 
that his aden were to carry tliem to the 
prison of Dunbar, and no other a place 
twenty miles distant from Edinburgh, and 
eight miles from Haddington, and three 
miles further from Edinburgh than North 
Berwick; and though the pretended crime 
was bailable, and Alexander Hepburn, 
the sheriffs substitute, to whom the peti- 
tioners applied, was by law impowered, 
and willing to admit: them to bail, the said 
Humphry Colquhoun told them, that he 
could not dismiss them upon bail, his ex- 
press orders being to take no bail, but to 
comnuit his prisoners to the prison of Dun- 
bar ; where they were accordingly impri- 
zoned from the 25th day of October, to 
the 27th of the said month, till, by war- 
rant from the hon. David Ereskine of Dun, 
another of the judges of the said courts of 
justiciary and session, the petitioners were 
set at liberty, and execution of the war- 
rant was staid against the rest, upon bail 
given by the petitioners and them; and 
that since that time no criminal prosecu- 
tion has been moved for, upon any of these 
pretended crimes charged against the peti- 
tionerz or therest; that these proceedings, 
as the petitioners apprehend, and are ad- 
vised, were utterly illegal and oppressive 
on the part of the said Andrew Fletcher 
of Miltoun, tending to destroy the per- 
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dom of the royal burghs, and of conse- 
quence the freedom of election of members 
to serve in Parliament for such burghs ; 
and as the petitioners can hope tor no re- 
dress but from the justice of Parliament ; 
therefore praying the House to take the 
premises into consideration, and to grant 
such redress therein as may effectually 
prevent such oppressions in time coming, 
and as otherwise to the House shall seem 
meet.” 

After this Petition was read, a motion 
was made for referring it to a committee 
of the whole House, upon which there 
was a long debate; but the question being 
at last put, it was, upon a division, carried 
in the negative, by 197 to 155. 

March 14. A motion was made, That 

art of an act of the parliament of Scot- 
and in 1701, intitled, An Act for pre- 
venting wrongous Imprisonment, and 
against undue delays in Trials, thight be 
read; which being accordingly read, it 
was moved, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for explaining and amending the 
said act; and the same being agreed to, 
Mr. Dundass,* the lord Polwarth, and Mr. 
Sandys, were ordered to bring it in. 


Debate in the Lords on the Scotch 
Wrongous Imprisonment Bill.] May 9. 
The said Bill having passed the Commons, 
it was this day read asecond time in the 
Lords, when a motion was made by the 
earl of Strafford, for having the Act 
passed in Scotland in the year 1701, read 
to the House; whereupon 


The Earl of Jlay stood up, and spoke to 
this effect : 


My Lords; I shall readily join with the 
noble Lord in the motion he has made for 
having the act, to which the Bill refers, 
read to your Lordships: this I will rather 


* “ Mr. Dundass was esteemed the greatest 
genius in the law, that Scotland had ever pro- 
duced. In speaking, he was amazingly fluent 
and copious; but his language, through its 
provinciality, and his own inattention, was 
coarse and vicious. He hai been long in the 
administration of affairs in that country, where 
he had served as lord advocate; an office, 
somewhat resembling that of an attorney-gene- 
ral in England, but with much more extensive 
powers ; and he exercised it with the utmogt 
despotism and rigour. Being thoroughly de- 
voted to party, when the interest of the Argyle 
family prevailed there, he grew a furious op- - 
poser of the minister, and very troublesome to 


sonal liberties of every subject, the free- | bim in the House of Commons.” Tindal 
1 ae 
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agree to, because it has of late been in- 
dustriously reported, that the liberty of 
the subject in Scotland is no way se- 
cured: it has, I know, been confidently 
asserted, that the subjects in that part 
of the island, are still in a state of ab- 
solute slavery; but when your lordships 
have heard that act read, you will see that 
there is no manner of ground for such re- 
ports. Your lordships will see that the 
Scots have not been idle, whenever the 

had an opportunity for securing their k- 
berties, or for amending, explaining, er 
enforcing that part of their law which 
relates to securing the rights and liber- 
- ties of the subject: therefore I hope 
your lordships will give all possible at- 
tention to the reading of this act; and 
as there are some law-terms and expres- 
sions in it which some of your Lord- 
ships may not ioe so well under- 
stand, I shall beg leave, after it is read, to 
give some short Chae of them, from 
which Ihope I shall be able to make it 
appear, that the act stands no way in need 
of any amendment or explanation; and 
that the Bill now before us, instead of se- 
curing the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, will render them more uncertain and 
precarious than they were before. [The 
Act was then read, and then his lordship 
stood up again, and, after giving a short 
explanation of the Scotch law-terms, went 
on to this effect.] Thus, your Lordships 
may see, that no man in Scotland can be 
taken up or imprisoned, unless an infor- 
mation, in writing, and signed by the in- 
former, be first exhibited against him; 
and when any person is to be sent to pri- 
son, the magistrate who commits him is by 
law obliged to express in his warrant of 
commitment, the crime he is charged with, 
or the cause of his imprisonment ; and far- 
ther, the jailor or keeper of the prison to 
which he is committed, is obliged. to 
dcliver to the prisoner, a copy of his war- 
rant of commitment: then, my Lords, 
with respect to trials, if a prisoner be 
not brought to his trial within a certain 
number of days in the act limited, he ma 

apply to the proper court, and upon suc 

application, that court is by law obliged to 
. bring him to an immediate trial, or other- 
wise to discharge him. And lastly, my 
Lords, with respect to bail; ifthe crime 
_with which any prisoner is charged, be 
bailable, it is expressly ordered by the 
same act, that the judge or magistrate be- 
fore whom he is brought upon any such 
charge shall admit him to bail, and shall. 
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not require bail for any great orimmoderate 
sum; nay, the law goes farther, it limits 
the magistrate to a certain sum for which 
he is to take bail, according to the rank 
and quality of the person accused: and the 
sums so limited, are by this act so small 
that even the parliament of Scotland 
thought fit afterwards to encrease them to 
double the sums first appointed.—From 
these few observations, your lordships may 
see that the liberty of the subject in 
Scotland, is fas fully secured by this act, 
as the liberty of the subject is in Eng- 
land by the Habeas Corpus; nay, with 
respect to bail, the liberty of a subject 
in Scotland is, in my opinion, better 
secured, because the sum for which a man 
is to give bail, is there limited and ascer- 
tained ; whereas, in England, the sum for 
which a man is to give bail, is left entirely 
to the discretion of the judge or magistrate 
who is to take the bail. It is true, in Scot- 
land, an information upon oath is not re- 
quired ; but that proceeds from the whole 
spirit and tenor of their laws, by which an 
oath is deemed so sacred, that it is not 
presumed, that any real honest man will 
voluntarily subject himself to it; and who- 
ever does so, is called an_ ultroneous 
witness, which is in that country always 
deemed a good reason for suspecting his 
evidence: and in all criminal matters, the 
lawyers and judges of Scotland, have al- 
ways been of opinion, that no witness 
ought to be examined upon oath against 
any man, but in a public court, and in the 
presence of the prisoner, when he and his 
counsel have an opportunity, and have al- 
ways full liberty to cross-examine the wit- 
ness, and to make him explain fully every 
thing he says.—His Lordshi then spoke 
to the several clauses of the Bin, and en- 
deavoured to shew the bad consequences 
with which they would be attended, and 
then concluded with his being against 
committing of the bill, for the reasons he 
had offered ; and because, that if there was 
any cause for altering the law of Scotland, 
he thought such a great alteration as was 
proposed by that bill, ought not to be 
made, but after the most full and mature 
consideration, which he thought they could 
not have time for, so near the end of a 
session of parliament. 


The Lord Carteret answered in sub- 
stance as follows: 


My Lords; As I cannot pretend to any 
knowledge in the Iaw of Scotland, much 
less to such a thorough knowledge of that 
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law as the noble lord who spoke last, I am 
at somie loss when I rise up, to speak to the 
dill now before us. I will grant, my Lords, 
that the Scots have provided as well for 
their rights and liberties as they could, and 
that they have formerly endeavoured to 
prevent all the dangers and encroachments 
which could then be foreseen; but it is 
fmpossible, it would be vain in any man, 
‘or in any yet of men, to pretend to guard 
bgainst all the dangers that may thereafter 
‘arise. The facts or events which gave oc- 
casion for bringing this bill into the other 
House, are, it is true, before us; but it is cer- 
tain, and I haveeven heard, that some things 
have happened lately in that country, which 
thew, that all the encroachments that may 
be made upon the liberty of the subject, 
are not sufficiently guarded against by the 
‘act of the Scotch parliament which has 
been now read to you. These late occur- 
fences, we may suppose, gave rise to this 
bill m the other House; and as there are 
& great many gentlemen in that House 
who thoroughly understand the law of 
‘Scotland, we must suppose that they made 
it ear to the House, that some 
‘such bill was necessary, before the bill 
‘could pass in that House. This, my 
‘Lords, ts a general reason, at least, for our 
Yiot rejecting this bill; but from the ob- 
Jections the noble lord has been pleased to 
make to it, I plainly see there is a neces- 
sity for passing some such bill. It is, I 
‘think, most unreasonable, that any man 
Bhould be deprived of his liberty, and sub- 
jected to the danger and expence of a 
trial, perhaps for his life and fortune, upon 
‘a vague and general information, not 
‘sworn to, but only signed by the informer ; 
‘which he may, perhaps, have given out of 
‘malice, or in a passion. I shall always 
think that some sort of evidence is neces- 
‘sary, before a subject be imprisoned, or so 
much as prosecuted for any crime; and I 
‘wm sure, the least evidence that can, m 
‘such a case, be required, is the oath of one 
Witness. Another particular reason for 
evincing the necessity of some such bill is, 
‘that I find it is neither the law nor the 
custom in Scotland, to examine the person 
&uccused before he is committed to prison ; 
yet this I must think ought always to be 

one, because, by such examination, the 
es a big who grants his warraant, may 
find, that the information upon which he 
granted the warrant, was false and mali- 
cious. This, my Lords, I am convinced 
of from experience; for when I had the 
honour to be in a place of high trust under 
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the crown, there was a fellow came to me, 
and gave me an information upon oath, of 
no less a crime than high-treason, against 
some persons in Wapping; which infor- _ 
mation was so clear and distinct, and the 
facts so probable, that I had not the least 
reason to doubt of it; however, as it was 
my duty, I ordered the persons accused to 
be brought directly before me ; and, upon 
examining them, I very soon found that it 
was a false and a villainous information, 
“— by a fellow who had run deeply in 
cir debt, and had taken that way to get 
free of what he owed them; whereupon I 
dismissed the persons accused, and had 
the informer immediately secured: of this 
story I acquainted his late Majesty, who 
was s0 good as to order the Attorney- 
General to prosecute the fellow for per- 
jury, of which he was accordingly con- 
victed, and for which he suffered severely. 
—His lordship then proceeded to examine 
the objections made to the several clauscs 
of the bill, most of which he endeavoured 
not only to answer, but to shew, that from 
each of them arose astrong argument for 
the necessity of passing some such bill. 
Some of the objections however he ad- 
mitted, but shewed, that they might be 
very easily removed by amendments, which 
might and certainly would be made in the 
Committee; and concluded with saying, 
That he hoped he had said enough to per- 
suade their lordships that they ought to 
commit the bill, where they might make 
what alterations and amendments they 
thought proper ; and if any of their lord- 
ships should not be pleased with it when 
so altered and amended, they might throw 
it out upon the third reading. 


Protest against not committing the said 
Bill.|] After debate, the question was 
put, Whether this Bill shall be com- 
mitted? It was resolved in the negative, 
Contents 28, Not Contents 68. 


sc Dissentient. | . 


1. ** Because we apprehend a bill of this 
nature, sent up from the House of Com- — 
mons, ought at least to have undergone 
the form of a commitment ; since whatever 
was unnecessary or wrong in it, might 
there have been left out or amended. But 
several matters contained im the bill seem 
to us highly expedient to be passed into a 
law ; for by the law of Scotland, as it now 
stands, any judge may, by a summary war- 
rant, commit persons upon information 
signed without any oath made, and without 

[3 Q] 
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convening the parties before him, or hearing 
what they can alledge in their own justifica- 
tion, andsend them toaremote prison in an 
corner of the kingdom. Noexpress wor 
in any statute, do at present forbid such a 
Hasan and we have great reason to be- 
ieve that some abuse of this unlimited 
powcr did appear before the House of 
Commons, which might probably give the 
first rise to the Bill. 

2. * Because, as the Habeas Corpus act 
is the great security of the liberties of this 
part of the united kingdoms, it would be, 
In our opinion both unsafe and ungenerous, 
not to extend the same liberty to the other. 
For, should they who have hitherto been 

brave assertors of their liberties, find them- 

selves exposed to oppression, from which 
the rest of their fellow-subjects are secured 
by law, necessity may prompt them to at- 
tempt, by violence, to free themselves ; or 
‘revenge provoke them to become the in- 
struments of power, and bring us under the 
samc dependence. And the history of the 
late times sufficiently convinces us, that in 
those reigns, when arbitrary power was de- 
signed and attempted in this kingdom, 
desperate and adventurous agents were 
first sent to try the experiment ina Scot- 
land. 

3. “ Because there was a provision in 
the Bill, to prevent an abuse of seizing 
persons on pretence of debt, and detaining 
them till the elections were over, where 
they had a right to vote; the protection 
granted by the Bill was no more than what 
every common court of pus actually al- 
lows to any evidence whose presence may 
be necessary in matters of much less con- 
sequence : and we cannot help testifying 
our surprize, that this regulation has not 
already been made over the whole united 
kingdoms: we hope however, another 
session will not pass without taking effec- 
tual care to prevent such a dangerous abuse 
of law. 

4. ‘* Because experience has shewn us 
the benefit which arose from delivering the 
subjects of that part of the kingdom from 
their vassaiage, and freeing them from a 
servile dependence on their superiors ; and 
as we conceive the purport of this bill was 
no more than a natural extension of the 

same measure, it would have been the most 
probable, if not the only method to eradi- 
cate any remaining disafiection : though 
we have no grounds to suppose from any 
late transactions, that there is any such. 
Qn the contrary, those who were thought 
the most disatlected, have lately appeared 
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sufficiently tractable. But what disaffec- 
tion the rejecting such a Bill may create, 
even among the best subjects, and those 
who have always been most attached to the 
present establishment, we cannot reflect 
upon without concern. For, as the union 
was made in support of the present esta- 
blishment, which is founded upon the re- 
volution, and the revolution upon princi- 
ples of liberty, they who have always as- 
serted those principles may (as we ap 
presen) justly complain, that the li 
berty of the subject is not equally se- 
cured in every part of the united king- 
dom. 

5. ** Because, we are apprehensive it 
will appear very extraordinary to the world 
that a Bill for the security of the liberty of 
the subject should have been thrown out 
of this House without a commitment, when 
so many Bills have passed for laying on ot 
continuing severe and heavy duties upon 
them. Remote apprehensions, dangers 
barely possible, aid suspicions of disaffec- 
tion, have been arguments formerly made 
use of on the side of the crown, for enacting 
the severest penal laws upon the subject; 
and we conceive it still more incumbent on 
the legislature to be watchful over the li- 
berties of the people, committed to their 
care, since it ismuch easier to restrain li- 
berty from running into licentiousness, 
than power from swelling into tyranny and 
oppression. | 

6. “* Because liberty being the common 
birth-right of all mankind, and still pre- 
served to this nation by the wisdom and 
courage of our ancestors, we think an Ine 
fringement of that right, though but for 
an hour, by wrongful imprisonment, is n06 
only an injury to the person immediately 
concerned, but a notorious invasion of the 
constitution. We should not deserve those 
liberties ourselves, if we did not take the 
most effectual methods to transmit them 1 
their full extent to latest posterity, and to 
restrain, by proper laws, any flagitious at- 
tempts of ministers prompted by ambition, 
or deove by despair, who may at any time 
hereafter endeavour to undermine or &t- 
tack them. Humanity and generosity par- 
ticularly call upon us, who are distinguish- 
ed by many privileges and advantages pe- 
culiar to ourselves, to secure to the people 
that liberty which they have an equa right 
to with us ; a blessing ! the meanest sub- 
ject of this kingdom ought ever to enjoym 
common with the greatest. ( Signed,) 

Chesterfield, Oxford and Mortimer, 
Montjoy, Haversham, Suffolk, 
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Foley, Cobham, Strafford, Bathurst, 
Litchfield, Boyle, Berkshire, Co- 
ventry, Thanet, Gower, Winchel- 
sea, Northampton.” 


The question having been thus carried 
@gainst committing the Bill, it was of 
course rejected. 


Resolutions of the Commons relating to 
the Mazntenance of the Poor.| March 
27. ‘The Commons appointed a committee 
to consider the laws in being relating to 
the Maintenance and Settlement of the 
Poor, and to consider what further pro- 
vision might be necessary for their better 
relief and employment. And the said 
Committee having considered and exa- 
mined this Affair with great care and at- 
tention, came to several Resolutions as 
follow : 

<‘ Resolved that it is the opinion of this 
Committee, 

1. * That the laws in being, relating to 
the Maintenance of the Paor of this king- 
dom, are defective ; and notwithstanding 
they impose heavy burthens on parishes, 
yet the poor in most of them, are ill taken 
care of. 

2. ‘* That the laws relating to the Set- 
tlement of the Poor, and concerning 

ts, are very difficult to be executed, 
chargeable in their execution; vexa- 
tious to the Poor, and of little advantage 
to the public; and ineffectual to promote 
the good ends for which they were in- 
tended. 

3. ‘ That it is necessary, for the better 
relief and employment of the Poor, that a 
public workhouse or workhouses, hospital 
or hospitals, house or houses of cor- 
rection, be established in proper places, 
and under proper regulations, in each 
county. 

4. *¢ That in such workhouse or work- 
houses, all poor persons, able to labour, 
be set to work, who shall either be sent 
thither or come voluntarily for employ- 
ment. | 

§. ** That in such hospital or hospitals, 
foundlings and other poor children, not 
having parents able to provide for them, 
be taken care of; as also poor persons that 
are impotent or infirm. 

’ 6 *¢ That in such house or houses of 
correction, all idle and disorderly persons, 

ts, and such other criminals as shall 
be thought proper, be confined to hard 


labour. 
7. ** That towards the charge of such 


workhouses, hospitals, and houses of cor- 
rection, each parish be assessed or rated, 
and that proper persons be empowered to 
receive the money so to be assessed or 
rated, when collected, and also all volun- 
tary contributions or collections, either 
given or made for such plea 

8. ** That such workhouses, hospitals, 
and houses of correction, be under the 
management of proper persons, re 
being had to such as shall be benefactors 
to so good a work. 

9. “* That such persons as shall be ap- 
poms for the management of such ata i 

ouses, hospitals and houses of correction, 
be one body politic in law, capable to sue 
and be sued, and of taking and receiving 
charitable contributions and benefactions 
for the use of the same. - 

10. “* That for the better understand- 
ing, and rendering more effectual the laws 
relating to the Maintenance and Settle- 
ment of the poor, it is very expedient that 
they be reduced into one act of parlia- 
ment.”? 

These Resolutions were reported to the 
House on the 2nd of May, and on the 7th 
of the same month, were all agreed to 
without Amendment, except the 9th, which 
was amended thus, viz. 

‘< Resolved, that such persons as shall 


be appointed for the management of such > 


workhouses, hospitals and houses of cor- 
rection, be one body politic in law, capa- 
ble to sue and be sued, and of taking and 
receiving charitable contributions and be- 
nefactions, in money, for the use of such 
bodies politic.” 

And then this Resolution so amended, 
was agreed to by the House. 


Petition of the Church of Scotland re- 
lating to Patronages.] April 10. A Peti- 
tion of the then late general assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, was presented to 
the Commons and read, representing, 
‘¢ That Patronages have, since the Refor- 
mation, been deemed by the said Church 
a very great grievance, and not warranted 
by the Word of God, and have at all times 


been struggled against; that, soon after the 


Revolution, an act of parliament was made 
in Scotland, abolishing the power of patrons 
to Epa ministers to vacant churches; 
and at the Union of the two kingdoms, the 
establishment of the Church of Scotland, in 
all itsrightsand privileges, by that and other 
acts of parliament made or ratified after 
the Revolution, was declared to be a fun- 
damental and essential condition and arti- 
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cle of that Union; and at that time, it was 
the right and privilege of the said Church 
to be free from patronages; but that, by 
an act passed in the 10th year of her late 
majesty queen Anne, entitled, An Act to 
restore the Patrons to their antient os 
of presenting Ministers to the Churches, 
vacant to that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland, the aforesaid act in the 
reign of king William, was rescinded in so 
far as concerned the power of patrons to 
present ministers to vacant parishes, of 
other advantages, which been the 
chief things bestowed on patrons, in lieu 
and recompence of their former right and 
presentation, were nevertheless suffered to 
continue with them ; and therefore praying 
the House to pass a Bill for repealing the 
aforesaid act of parliament, passed in the 
10th year of queen Anne, in so far as con- 
cerns the power of arte to present mi- 
nisters to vacant churches, in order to 
restore the Church of Scotland to the 
rights and privileges she was possessed of 
at the Union of the two kingdoms, 

In pursuance of this Petition, leave was 
given to bring in 9 Bill for this purpose, 
and Mr. Plumer, Mr. Ereskine, Mr. 
Forbes, Mr. Areskine, sir James Fergu- 
son, and Mr. Hume Campbell, were 
ordered to prepare and bring in the same ; 
which Bill was presented by Mr. Plumer 
on the 18th but xd not pass.* 

April 22. A _ Bill for limiting the 
number of officers to sit in the House 
of Commons being read a second time; 
and a motion being made for commit- 
ting the same, there ensued a great de- 
bate. The chief speakers for committing 
the Bill were Mr. John Pitt, Mr. Boone, 
Mr. Lyttleton, lord Polwarth, Mr. Hume 
Campbell, sir Joseph Jekyll, sir William 
Wyndham, and sir John Hynde Cotton, 
The speakers against committing it were 
Mr. Stephen Fox, Mr. Stephen Cornwallis, 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Hanbury Williams, Mr. 
Robert Byng, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Oglethorp, 
Mr. Danvers, Mr. Thomas Corbet, hon. 


* “« Whieu it came to be read a second time 
on the 2nd of May, it was opposed, chiefly by 
the desive of the Scotch members themselves ; 
twho, being most of them patrons, thought the 
bill was ag invasion upon their rights; the 
House, however, divided, and the bill was post- 
poned tor a mouth, which was the same as 
dropping it, by a majority of 169 against 62. 
As this was louked upon as an.act of the minis- 
ter, it did him and bis friends no service with 
rH violent presbyterians in Scotland.” Tin- 
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Mr. Henry Pelham, general Wade, sir 
Robert Walpole, and Mr. Rider the Soli- 
citor General. But the question being at 
last put for committing the Bill, it was 
carried in the negative by 216, against 192. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of this 
Sesston.] May 15. The King came to. 
the House of Peers, and the Commons 
being sent for and attending, his Majesty 
gave the royal] assent to several Billa: after 
which, he put an end to the session with 
the following Speech to both Houses: 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ T am glad the business of this Session 
of Parliament is brought to such a conclu- 
sion, that I have now an opportunity ¢f 
giving you some recess, after the great 
pains you have taken in the service of your 
country. On this occasion I must in jus- 
tice return you my thanks for the many 
instances you have given me of your duty 
and affection to my person and govera- 
ment, and for the necessary provisions you 
have made for the public security, as far 
as the immediate circumstances of affairs 
might require. 

“‘ T have considered with great, care and 
attention the present situation of Europe, 
and duly weighed the consequences, 
may arise from the progress of the war, 
either by means of its becoming more g¢- 
neral, or continuing only to be carried on 
between the powers already engaged. 

«¢ An accommodation of these unhappy 
troubles appeared to be the best means ta 
gaat the dangers, that are to be appre 

ended on either side. In this view, a 
plan of pacification was concerted between. 
me and the States General with great sm- 
partiality, and not without reasonable 
grounds to hope for succese, although & 
hath not had the desired efiect. 

‘¢ But all future resolutions, to be takea 
in this important and critical conjunctyre, 
must be principally determined by future 
events: this makes it impossible for me, at 
present, to take the previous advice 
concurrence of my Parliament in such. 
measures, as may become absolutely ne- 
cessary to be entered into. But you may 
beassured, that my constant concern for the 
public welfare, the liberties of Europe, and, 
im particular, for the felicity and security. 
of these kingdoms, will never suffer me to 
take any steps, but such as the honour and 
interest of my crown and people sbail call 
for and justify ; and in the pursuit of these: 
great and desirable ends, I do, wi 


the best grounded, confidence, promyse 
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myself your zealous and affectionate sup- 


rt. 

+s Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ T return you my hearty thanks for the 
supplies you have, with so much chearful- 
ness and dispatch, granted for the service 
of the current year, which have been so 
effectually raised, and accompanied with so 
seasonable an augmentation of our forces 
by sea and land, that I shall be in a con- 
dition to make use of them, in the most ad- 
vantageous manner, for the public service, 
ag any occasion, that may happen to arise, 
shall require. 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘* The conduct and prudence of this 
Parliament, in a time of so great difficulty, 
cannot be enough commended. The pos- 
ture of affairs before us required all possi- 
ble resolution, joined with caution, neither 
to be unwarily involved in the present 
disturbances, nor to remain unprovided 
against those dangers, which are too ob- 
vious to stand in need of any explanation, 
and may either directly or remotely affect 
us. 

“* As J think it neces this summer 

to visit my dominions in Germany, it is 
my intention to appoint the queen, Regent 
here during my absence; of whose just 
and prudent administration you have on 
the like occasion had experience. Let me 
earnestly recommend it to you, to render 
the burden of this weighty trust as easy to 
her as possible, by making it your constant 
study and endeavour, as I am sure it is 
your inclination, to preserve the peace of 
the kingdom, and to discountenance and 
_ Suppress all attempts to raise groundless 
discontents in the minds of my people, 
whose happiness hath always been, and 
shall continue my daily and uninterrupted 
care.” 
_ Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Ma- 
Jesty’s command, prorogued the Parlia- 
ment to the 12th of June. It was after- 
Wards farther prorogued to the 15th of 
January, 1736. 


SECOND SESSION 
OF THE 
EIGHTH PARLIAMENT 
| . OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


. The King’s Speech on 


aon] opening the Ses- 


January 15, 1736. The King 


The King’s Speech on opening the Session. 
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came to the House of Peers, and the 
Commons attending, his Majesty opened 
the session with the following Speech to 
both Houses : — 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ;- 

“‘ The happy turn which the Affairs of 
Eee have evidently taken since the 
end of the last session of parliament, must, 
I am persuaded, give you all, as it does 
me, the greatest satisfaction. 

‘« I acquainted you then, that a Plan of 
Pacification, concerted between me and 
the maga hee of zh United Pro- 
vinces, een pro to the i 
engaged in war, which had not thee oe 
prevent the opening of the campaign : the 
armies took the field, and the war wag 
carried on in some parts, in such a manner 
as to give very just apprehensions, that it 
would unavoidably become general, from, 
an absolute necessity of preserving that 
Balance of Power, on which the safety 
and commerce of the maritime powers so, 
much depend. | | 

‘¢ This consideration determined me ¢o, 
persevere jointly with the States, in re-. 
peating our most earnest instances to the 
contending parties to agree to an armis-, 
tice, and to enter into a negotiation for 
obtaining a, general peace, upon the basis 
ve the plan we had then proposed to, 

m 


“¢ Whilst affairs continued in thig state 
of deliberation, the heat and fury of the 
war abated; and the Emperor and the 
most Christian King, in consequence. of 
their repeated professions of a sincere dis- 


D sertee to put an end to the war by an 


onourable. and solid peace, concerted and. 
agreed upon certain preliminary Articles to 
answer that most desirable end. An Ar- 
mistice is since agreed to by all the par- 
ties engaged in the war ; and the contract. 


, Ing powers, in regard to the good offices 


employed by me and the States, have com- 
municated to us, by their respective mi- 
nisters the prelimmaries; desiring our 
concurrence for effectuating a general 
ere aaa upon the terms thereby sti- 
e 
“Ita ing upon due examinati 
that these Particles as not essentially ware 
from the plan proposed by me and the 
States, nor coatain any thing prejudicial 
to the Equilibrium of Europe, or to tho 
rights and interests of our respective sub- 
jects, we thought fit, in pursuance of our. 
constant purpose to contribute our utmost 
towards a pacification, to declare, by a 


* 


joint resolution, to the courts of Vienna 
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and France, our approbation of the said 

reliminaries, and our readiness to concur 
in a treaty to be made for bringing them to 
perfection. 

_ * These Preliminaries have been like- 
wise communicated to the kings of Spain 
and of Sardinia; and although those 

rinces have not as yet, in form, declared 
their final resolutions upon them, there is 
great reason to believe that the love of 
peace, their avowed dispositions for put- 
ting an end tothe troubles of Europe, and 
the amicable interposition of common 
friends, will prevail upon them to agree to 
what has been thus concerted, upon rea- 
sonable security given them, for the peace- 
able possession and enjoyment of the 
countries allotted to them. 

«< In these circumstances, my first care 
was to ease the burthens of my people, as 
soon and as far as prudence, in the present 

sture of affairs, would permit. I have 
therefore ordered a considerable reduc- 
tion to be made of my forces, both by sea 
and land: and if the influence of the 
crown of Great Britain, and the respect 
due to this nation, have had any share in 
composing the present troubles in Europe, 
or preventing new ones, I am persuaded 
you will be of opinion, that it will be ne- 
cessary to continue some extraordinary 
expence, until there be a more perfect 
reconciliation among the several powers of 
Europe. 

_ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

«I have ordered the proper officers to 
Jay before you the Estimates for the ser- 
vice of the current year; and I make no 
doubt, but my desires to make the charge 
of the public as low as possible, will find in 
you the same readiness to grant the ne- 
cessary Supplies with chearfulness and 
unanimity.” 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

' &Tam willing to hope, this pleasing 
prospect of peace abroad will greatly con- 
tribute to peace and good harmony at 
home. Let that example of temper and 
modcration, which has so happily calmed 
the spirits of contending princes, banish 
from among you all intestine discord and 
dissension. Those who truly wish the 
peace and prosperity of their country, can 
never have a more tavourable opportunity 
than now offers, of distinguishing them- 
selves, by declaring their satisfaction in 
the progress already made towards re- 
storing the public tranquillity, and in pro- 
moting what is still necessary to bring it to 
_ perfection.” 3 


Debate in the Lords [972 


_ Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.| As soon as his Majesty was 
withdrawn the above Speech was taken 
into consideration by the Lords, and the 
same being read to the House, it was 
moved as follows, viz. | 

“To order that an humble Address be 

resented to his Majesty, to return the 

hanks of this House for his most gra- 
cious Speech from the throne : to express 
the just sense this House hath of hia 
Majesty’s great concern for the Balance 
of Europe, his vigilance to prevent a ge- 
neral war, and to maintain the security 
and commerce of his kingdoms : to de- 
clare their satisfaction in his Majesty’s 
perseverance to pursue these great ends, 
by endeavouring to bring the contending 
powers to an accommodation, and the 
well-grounded hopes which they always 
conceived, that the good offices of his 
Majesty and the States General would be 
attended with real and beneficial effects : 
to congratulate his Majesty on the pleas- 
ing prospect of approaching tranquillity, 
and to express the great satisfaction of 
this House upon the gracious commu- 
nication made in his speech touching the 
preliminary articles between the emperor 
and France, and the joint resolution taken 
thereupon by his Majesty and the States: 
to acknowledge, with the greatest grati- 
tude, his Majesty’s tender care of his 
people, in preserving to them the blessings 
of peace ; and to declare that this House 
sees with pleasure, in our present situation, 
the happy effects of the extraordinary sup- 
plies of late years granted by Parliament: 
to return his Majesty the thanks of this 
House, for the orders given for a reduc- 
tion of his forces ; assuring him, in the 
strongest manner, that this House will 
zealously and chearfully concur in all such 
measures as shall be necessary to secure 
the safety of his Majesty’s kingdoms, and 
to continue the just influence of Is crown 
among the powers abroad: to promise his 
Majesty, that this House will, to the ut- 
most, promote good harmony and _ unani- 
mity at home, and demonstrate, by all 
their actions, how much they have at 
heart the effectual support of his Majesty 
and his government, the preservation 0 
the Protestant Succession and the peace 
and prosperity of their country.” 

To this Motion several objections were 
made ; and in particular it was propose 
to leave out, in the fifth paragraph, these 
words, viz. “ And to declare, that this 
‘¢ House sees with pleasure, in our prescnt 
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“ situation, the happy effects of the extra- 
‘“‘ ordinary supplies of late years granted 
“by parliaments.” 


The Arguments made use of in support 
of this Amendment, were in substance as 
follow : 


My Lords; By the ancient usage of this 
House, no speech from the throne was 
ever taken into consideration the same day 
itwas made. Our ancestors were not so 
complaisant as to make any compliments 
even to the throne itself, without having 
first maturely weighed the subject upon 
which they were to make those compli- 
ments; and therefore they always appoint- 
ed a day for taking his Majesty’s Speech 
into consideration; in order that those 
lords, who knew nothing of the speech till 
they heard it from the throne, mght have 
tine to peruse it, and to conuider what 
might properly be said, by way of return. 
This, my Lords, was the ancient custom, 
and this, I must think, was more con- 
sistent with the honour and dignity of 
this House, than the method we have late- 
ly fallen into, of taking his Majesty’s 

peech immediately into our consideration, 
and agreeing to such an Address as some 
lords may be pleazed to propose, beforewe 
can possibly have time to consider whether 
it be proper or not. For this reason I 
could wish we would return to our ancient 
Custom, and, instead of agreeing or disa- 
greeing to the motion now made, appoint 
aday tor taking his Majesty’s Speech into 
our consideration, and order the.House to 
be summoned for that purpose. 

_As I knew nothing of the contents of 
his Majesty’s Speech, till I heard it from 
the throne, it cannot, my Lords, be pre- 
sumed that I can state my objections to 
the address now proposed, in such a regu- 
ar manner as | might do, if a day were 
@ppointed for our ing the speech into 
Consideration : 1 believe there are a great 
Many other lords in the same circum- 
Stances with me: and although we had, in 
& Private manner, been fully informed of 
the. contents of that speech which was to 
€ made, yet I do not think it regular or 
Le sistent with the dignity of this House, 
tine reed upon any such private informa- 

- As members of this House, we can 
ae nothing under our consideration, nor 
st we to form an opinion or a resolution 
ok a any thing, till it has, in a proper and 
aa ar manner been laid before the House 
? in this light, I am of opinion none of 


Our lordships can say, that you have fully 
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and maturely considered the speech now 
before you ; for my own part, I am sure I 
cannot; but, even from the little time I 
have had to consider the Speech and the 
Address now moved for, I am sure I can- 
not pretend to say, that my hopes have 
been answered by the peace that has been 
concluded, or by any thing else that has 
happened ; for I must say, I could never 
form any hopes from the measures we have 
taken, or Poin any account of our late 
transactions, that has ever been laid before 
this House ; and, I believe, there are many 
of your lordships, who have always been 
of the same opinion with me ; therefore, if 
we resolve to mention in our address, any 
thing about our hopes, I think we ought to 
say, thatby various hidden causes, and ex- 
traordinary incidents, Providence has been 
pleased, without any merit in us, to bring 
about a peace, far beyond our hopes, and 
even contrary to our expectations. A 

eace, my Lords, has, it is true, been 
hiought about, but I am very certain, we 
cannot say it is a good peace for this na- 
tion ; and I am much afraid, it will not be 
so lasting as some people may perhaps 
imagine. 

I know, my Lords, it has always been 
said that no expressions in our address of 
thanks, for his Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech from the Throne, can any way tie 
up or controul the future proceedings or 
resolutions of this House; yet I hope we 
shall always take care, not to put any ex- 
pression or allegation in an address of this 
House, which the generality of the world 
knows to be false: and for this reason, I 
cannot agree to put any words into our 
address, which may seem to insinuate, that 
the peace was owing to any preparations 
made by us, or to any supplies granted b 
former parliaments. Can it be pretended, 
that there is the least ground for any such 
insinuation? can it be said that our add- 
ing 6 or 7,000 men to our land forces, had 
so frightened France, as to make them 
give up any of those pretensions they had 
seriously at heart? can it be alleged, that 
our squadrons made them give up the af- 
fair of Poland, when the whole world 
knows, we never sent so much as one ship 
into the Baltic? or can it be said, that our 
squadrons set limits to any of their designs 
in Italy, without ever appearing inthe Me- 
diterranean? My Lords, whatever his 
Majesty’s endeavours were, we may judge 
from the event, that he could have no 
hand in the peace that has been concluded ; 
for Lam convinced his Majesty never did, 
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nor ever would use the least endeavour, for 
annexing to the crown of France for ever, 
the whole dominions of the duke of Lor- 
raine: this, my Lords, is a cession, which 
this nation, as well as the rest of Europe, 
may soon have reason to repentof. It is a 
measure, which I am sure his Majesty 
would never propose or countenance ; and 
if any of his ministers did so, I call upon 
them now to declare it: but, my Lords, 
1 believe no one of them will dare to own 
any such thing ; and as this was apparently 
the motive, which mduced France to sa- 
crifice all her other views, as well.as most 
of the views of her Allies, how can we say 
im our address, with any appearance of 
trath, that the peace was owing to our Se 
parations, or to any of his Majesty’s endea- 
vours ? Or how can we from thence de- 
clare, that we see with pleasure, the happv 
effects of the extraordinary supplies of te 
— granted by parliaments ? Therefore, 
our lordships are resolved to agree im- 
mediately upon an address of thanks, I 
lope you will leave these words out of your 
address ; for I cannot think any of your 
lordships will say, you see with pleasure 
the dominions of France enlarged, by the 
accession of such an ‘extensive and conveni- 
ént country as that of the duchy of Lor- 
rain. 
The Answer was in substance as follows: 


Whatever the ancient custom may have 
been, my Lords, with relation to the ap- 
pointing aday totake his Majesty’s speech 

ito consideration, it is certain this custom 
has been long laid aside; for it must be 
granted, that not only for a great many 
years, but even for a great many reigns, 
the custom and usage of this House has 
always been to take his Majesty’s speech 
immediately into our consideration, and to 
order an address, by way of return thereto. 
This I say, my Lords, has been the unin- 
terrupted custom for many reigns; and 
row to deviate from that custom, or to re- 
assume an old, obsolete custom upon the 
present occasion, would certainly look, as 
if we disapproved of sonie of the measures 
lately taken by his Majesty, and would be 
in some manner offering a sort of indignity 
to him ; which] am persuaded no one of 
your lordships has the least inclination to 
offer; and for this reason I hope, neither 
the noble lord who proposed it, nor any 
other of your lordships will insist upon the 
» rien for appointing a day to take his 

ajesty’s speech into consideration. 
it there were any thing very dark and 
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intricate in his Majesty’s pecs or in the 
motion now made to you for an Address; 
if any thing in the address could be of et 
eat consequence, or have any great el- 
ect upon future P ileichaarel de there might 
be some reason for our taking some time 
to consider his Majesty’s speech, as well 
as the address proposed to be made upon 
the present occasion. But, inmy opimion, 
and, I believe, in the opinion of most Lords 
of this House, there is not the least ob- 
scurity or ambiguity in any part of his Ma- 
jesty’s speech, or of the motion now made 
tous; and as no expression we can put 
into the address, nor any compliment we 
may make upon such an occasion, can 
have the least influence upon any of our 
future proceedings; therefore we have the 
less reason to be so mighty cautious of 
what we shall say upon the present oc- 
casion. 

That peace is more desirable than war, 
is what 1 believe, will be granted by every 
one of your lordships; and it will, I be- 
lieve, likewise be grarted, that the balance 
of power in Europe was lately in great 
danger of being over-turned, and that this 
nation was lately in the most imminent 
danger of being involved ina bloody and 
expensive war. The restoring of the 
peace of Europe, the preserving and re- 
establishing the balance of power, and the 
preventing this nation’s being involved 10 
a war, are effects which all mankind must 
acknowledge to be happy, and they are 
effects, which have been sau s some way 
or another, brought about. For my own 
part, I am convinced they are the effects 
of the extrhordinary supplies of late years 
granted by the parliament of this kingdom, 
and I shall continue to think so, till Isee it 
demonstrated, that they have proceeded 
from some other cause. The adding of 
6 or 7,000 men to our land forces, was not 
in itself, it is true, of any great consequence 
to France, or to any other power of Eu- 
rope; but the making of that addition, 
and our contracting with the king of Den- 
mark for some of his troops, shewed that 
we were in earnest, and that we resolved 
to enter into the war, for supporting the 
balance of power in Europe, as soon as 
we should observe, that either of the parties 
had any views, which were inconsistent 
with the preservation of that balance; in 
which case we could, and we certainly 
would have entered into the war, with a 
body of 79,C00 men, or ba 170,000 
in case of necessity. This, my Lords, 
France very well knew, and this, perhaps, 
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made them give up some of those preten- 
sions, they had at first seriously at heart, 
orat least prevented their having any pre- 
tensions seriously at heart, which were in- 
consistent with that, they saw us preparing 
to support and detend. 

Although none of our squadrons ap- 
peared either in the Mediterranean or the 
Baltic, yet, my Lords, I am firmly per- 
suaded, that our fitting out and preparing 
powerful squadrons, and our having them 
ready to sail either to the Mediterranean 
or the Baltic, as we should find occasion, 
not only set limits to the designs of France 
and her allies in Italy, but actually laid 
them under a necessity of departing from 
that scheme, relating to the partition of 
Italy, which they had formedto themselves 
at the beginning of the war: Andas tothe 
affair of Poland, though we. did not send 
a ship into the Baltic, yet we know it was 
publicly reported, that our having fitted 
out such a powerful squadron, prevented 
the French from sending their Brest-squa- 
dron to the relief of Dantzick; so that if 
there was any truth in that report, it may 
be properly enough said, that our squa- 
drons madethem give up theaffair of Poland. 

With respect, my Lords, to the treaty 
of peace that has been concluded, I shail 
not pretend to determine, by what means, 
or by whose endeavoursit has been brought 
about; but I cannot think it a peace of 
such dangerous consequence, as some are 
pleased to represent: The whole domi- 
nions of Lorrain are, it is true, to be an- 
nexed to the crown of France for ever; 
but it cannot be said, that Erance thereby 
gets any addition of power ; for did she not 

ormerly take possession of all those do- 
minions whenever she pleased? So that, 
though France by this treaty of peace, ac- 
quires a rew right or title, yet it cannot be 
said, that she acquires any new or addi- 
tional power; But as this is an affair quite 
foreign to our present purpose, Ishall only 
add, that I am convinced, there is not a 
lord in this House, who imagined four 
months since, that it was possible for the 
emperor to have made so good a peace, un- 
less the maritime powers had actually en- 
gaged in the war, and had thereby en- 
abled him to force the French and their 
allies to agree to reasiable terms. Yet, 
my Lords, we find this extraordinary event 
has been, some way or other, brought 
about, without engaging either of the ma- 
‘Titime shia in the war; and, in my opi- 
nion, this event, extraordinary as it is, is 
entirely owing to the wisdom of his Ma- 
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jesty’s conduct, and the good harmony 
which has always subsisted between him 
and his parliament; which harmony, if it 
be continued, will certainly establish and 
preserve that peace, which has been brought 
abott, and will, at last, make this a happy | 
and a flourishing kingdom; therefore, I 
hope pon lordships will agree to the mo- 
tion that has been made you, without any 
amendment or alteration. 


The Reply was to this effect: 


My Lords; Though the custom of ap- 
pointing a day for taking his Majesty’s 
speech into consideration, had been laid 
aside for a much longer time than it really 
has, yet as it was a good and a decent cus- 
tom, it ought tobe re-assumed; and our re- 
assuming an ancient usage, which all the 
world must allow to bea good one, can never 
look like a disapprobation’ of any of his 
Majesty’s measures, much less can it be 
looked on as offering any indignity to him: 
but, my Lords, when we hear such an argu- 
ment made use of, when we hear it said, that 
our re-assuming the ancient dignity of this 
House, will be offering a sort of indig- 
nity to his Majesty, it ought to make 
us cautious of ever neglecting or sus- 
pending any of those forms or customs, 
which have been established by our 
ancestors, for regulating the proceed- 
ings of this House; and this I hope your 
lordships will take particular notice of upon 
some future occasion: forif we be every 
session, or every parliament, giving up 
and never reassuming, we shall at last 
have neither decency nor solemnity left in 
any of our proceedings. 

- As I have had notime to consider either 
the speech or motion, 1 cannot pretend to 
determine whether or no there be any 
thing dark or intricate in either ; but the 
easiest and most plain speech that was ever 
composed, to a man who has not consider- 
ed it, must be the same, as if it were dark 
and intricate; neither the one nor the 
other can be understood, and no man 
who regards his character will give an an- 
swer or agree to what he does not under- 
stand. Ifthere be nothing dark or intri- 
cate, either in the speech or motion, the 
less time will be necessary to consider 
them: but let both be as cicar and intel- 
lizible as possible, it isreasonable that those . 
Lords, a heard nothing of the speech, 
till they heard it in this House, should 
have some time to consider it, before they 
be desired to give their consent to any an- 
swer that can be made to it. 

[9 BR] 
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With respect to the consequences of 
what we may happen to insert in our Ad- 
dress, or the effect it may have upon our 
future proceedings, considering how preci- 
pitately we are like to agree upon an_ad- 
dress, I could almost wish it were a tMing 


of as little importance, as it has been re- 


resented; but, my Lords, while this 
House preserves its honour and dignity, 
while this nation preserves its freedom, the 
Address of this House will always be of 
great consequence, and will have a great 
effect, not only upon our own future pro- 
ceedings, but upon all the affairs of the 
nation ; nay, upon all the affairs of Europe 
in general. We are not indeed, under any 
absolute necessity of conforming in our fu- 
ture proceedings to every thing contained 
in our Address of Thanks, for his Majesty’s 
most gracious speech from the throne ; but 
still it must be ted, that what we say 
in our Address, has an effect upon our fu- 
ture proceedings, and has been often made 
use of, as an argument against our agree- 
ing to poe afterwards made, be- 
cause of their being repugnant to what we 
had said in our Address. 

We all know, my Lords, that the 
compliments made to his Majesty upon 
any such occasion, are generally under- 
stood to be compliments made to his mi- 
nisters; and if, in this session, we should 
enter upon an enquiry into the conduct of 
his Majesty’s ministers, and should from 
thence discover that they had shewn no 
concern for the balance of power, that 
their negligence or their blunders had been 
the occasion of the late war, and that both 
the security and the commerce of these 
kingdoms, had been thereby brought into 
the utmost danger; I must beg of your 
lordships to consider, how inconsistent it 
would look for this House, to come to any 
such resolutions, after having at the be- 
ginning of the session agreed to the se- 
cond paragraph of the motion now before 
you: and upon such an occasion, would 
not this apparent inconsistency be made 
use of as an argument, would it not be a 
prevailing argument against your coming 
to any such resolution? 

But this is not all: the Address of this 
House, as long as we preserve any charac- 
ter or respect in the nation, will always 
have a great effect upon the minds of the 
people, and will, in some measure, influ- 
ence the procecdings of the other House: 
nay, my Lords, it will have an effect upon 
the conduct of all the princes of Europe, 
and may induce them to come into such 
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measures, as may be highly prejudicial to 
the interest of this nation, and such as 
cannot be recalled or remedied, by any fu- 
ture resolution of this House. ith res- 
pect to our conduct in the interval of 
alter ecee foreign powers may per- 
aps look upon it, as the conduct of our 
ministers, and not of the nation; and for 
that reason, they may suspend entering 
into any measures, or coming to any re- 
solutions to our prejudice, till the meeting 
of the next session of parliament; but if 
they then see the two Houses of Par- 
liament complimenting his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and approving of all they have 
done, they will then begin to look upon 
our past conduct, as the conduct of the 
nation, and will immediately take their 
measures or their resolutions according- 
ly. We have it, it is true, in our power 
to depart from our Address by a fu- 
ture resolution, but after the resolu. 
tions of foreign states are taken, after 
they have concerted their measures, we 
cannot make them depart from such miea- 
sures or resolutions, by any future resolu- 
tion of ours; and thus, by an ill-timed 
compliment to his Majesty, or rather to 
his ministers, we may involve our coun 
in great difficulties, and bring it to the 
utmost distress. 

Peace, my Lords, is certainly a most 
desirable thing, but it is not always more 
desirable than war : if at the end of king 
William’s reign we had thought a peace at 
any rate more desirable than war, not 
only this nation, but perhaps the greatest 

art of Europe, would long before now 
have been slaves to France: we ought not 
therefore to be so extremely busy with our 
congratulations upon the pleasing prospect 
of approaching tranquillity: we ought first 
to examine what sort of a tranquillity we 
are like to have, and what the consequences 
of it may be. I shall readily agree with 
the noble lord, that the balance of power 
was lately in great danger; I shall like- 
wise ii that this nation was lately in 
great danger of being involved in a bloody 
and expensive war; but I cannot agree 
with his lordship in thinking, that in either 
case the danger is quite over. On the 
contrary, I think the balance of power is 
brought into more danger by the peace, 
than it was by the war: because, if the 
war had continued, it was in our power to 
have recovered it from that danger, when- 
ever we had a mind; but it will not be in 
our power whenever we have a thind, to 
take Sorkin from France, or to get the 
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emperor, Poland and Muscovy to join with 
us in that undertaking; and as France was 
before an over-match for any power in 
Europe, the addition of any thing, even 
the smallest village, to that crown, Is a step 
towards overturning the balance of power; 
but the addition of such a populous and 
fertile province as the dukedom of Lorrain, 
is certainly a most wonderful stride. 

I am surprized tohear it said, that France 
acquires no new or additional strength by 
the surrender of Lorrain. It is true, she 
renerally took possession of it at the 
begianing of a war; but as that country 
was generally rendered desolate by the war, 
she ceuld reap little benefit by it during 
the continuance of the war; and upon a 
peace she was always obliged to restore it: 
then again, while that duchy continued in 
the possession of its own princes, and was a 
part of the empire, it was a barrier for 
all that part of the empire situate between 
it and the Rhine; because the seizing of 
any place in Lorrain by France, was al- 
ways looked on as a declaration of war, by 
which the princes of the empire were 
alarmed, aad had some time to put them- 
selves upon their guard: but Lorrain 
being now-given up to France, its towns 
will immediately be strongly fortified, and 
numerous garrisons kept in them, by 
which France will be enabled to surprise 
and take possession, whenever she pleases, 
of all that part of the empire between Lor- 
rain and the Rhine; so that all that part 
of the empire, will from henceforth be in 
the same condition that Lorrain formerly 
was; and if Lorrain was before to be 
looked on as a part of the kingdom ot 
France, because it was in her power to 
take possession of it whenever she pleased, 
we must for the same reason conclude, 
that from henceforth the county of Deux 
Ponts, a great part of the electorate of 
Treves, of the electorate of the prince 
Palatine of the Rhine, of the bishopric 
of Spiers, af the bishopric of Worms, 
and several other estates of the empire, 

are to be looked on as part of the king- 
dom of France; and therefore may here- 
after be, without any jealousy, abso- 
lutely surrendered to her, if ever the doc- 
trine should prevail, that there is no diffe- 
rence between a violent possession, and a 
rightful undisturbed possession. But, even 
with respect to Lorrain itself, the rightful, 
undisturbed possession of it will add vastly 
to the power of France; for even during 
the continuance of war, though France had 
possession of the country, she possessed 
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none of the revenues; these having al- 
most always been possessed by the dukes 
of Lorrain; whereas the revenues will 
be now much improved by its being ng 
longer the seat of war, and will belong 
to, and be levied by France, both in 
time of war and in time of peace; from 
whence we may, with a great deal of pro- 
bability conclude, that a yearly sum of at 
least 500,000/. sterling, will be added to 
the revenue of France by the accession of 
Lorrain; and as by the situation of Lor- 
rain, the frontiers of France will be con- 
tracted, rather than enlarged, which will 
prevent her being obliged to keep up any 
greater land force than formerly, we may 
presume, that this whole sum will be em- 
ployed yearly towards increasing and keep- 
ing up her naval armaments; .and how a 
peace, which may so probably increase the 
naval power of our greatest and most dan- 
gerous rival, can be called a pleasing pros- 
pect to Great Britain, I cannot so readily 
ike alae From these considerations, 
my Lords, I must leave it to your lord- 
ships, whether we ought to burst out in 
such raptures of joy on Serene pros- 
pect of approaching tranquillity. 

Now, my Lords, let us see how we stand - 
with respect to our own security and com- 
merce: a peace is concluded, it is true, 
between the Emperor and France, hut are 
we included in that peace? There were 
before several bones of contention between 
us and France, as well as Spain, and I am 
afraid, they are no way diminished by 
our late conduct. If by our powerful 
squadrons we'set limits to the designs of 
France and her allies in Italy, or made 
France give up the affair of Poland; if by 
our preparations we prevented the king of 
France from establishing his father-in-law 
upon the throne of Poland, or the king of 
Spain from establishing his son in theduke- 
dems of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia ; 
can we expect that these disappointments 
will be easily forgiven or forgot? And in 
case these powers should make up the 
little differences at present subsisting be- 
tween them, and should join together in 
order to revenge themselves upon us, are 
we sure of the Emperor for an ally? Have 
we, by our late conduct, laid him under any 
obligations of honour or conscience to fly 
to ourassistance; orupon whatelse does our 
security depend? When to these ques- 
tions, my Lords, I have received a satis- 
factory answer, I shall be ready to ac- 
knowledge, with the greatest gratitude, the 
tender care of his Majesty's ministers for 
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his Majesty’s people, in preserving to them 
the blessings of peace; and to declare, 
that I see with pleasure, in our present 
situation, the happy effects of the extraor- 
dinary supplies of late years granted by 
parliament. 

I have, my Lords, as great an opinion 
of his Majesty’s wisdom and conduct, as 
any lord in this House; but for the wis- 
dom and conduct of his ministers, I have 
not, perhaps, the same esteem that some 
others may have ; and since his Majesty’s 
wisdom and conduct can never be brought 
in question here, since it is the wisdom 
and conduct of his ministers only that can 
come under our consideration, I have 
treated the subject the more freely. I 
shall always be fond of seeing a just and 
true harmwny between his Majesty and 
his people, as well as his parliament ; for, 
unless the harmony between the King and 
Parliament be founded upon a harmony 
between King and people, we can neither 
expect to meet with trust or confidence 
from our allies, nor can we expect 
to spread terror and dread among our 
enemies. Thus, my Lords, I have taken 
notice of what I take to be amiss in the 
motion now before you; I shall not insist, 
either upon delaying the consideration ot 
this matter, or upon any particular amend- 
ment: because, from what I have said, 
the Committee, who shall be appointed to 
draw up the Address, will be able to rec- 
tity the motion ; and I hope they will take 
care to do it in such a manner, as that the 
Address may be unanimously agreed to. 


The Lords’? Address of Thanks.] The 
1 ae was then put, Whether an Ad- 
ress shall be made to his Majesty upon 
the foregoing motion? And it being re- 
solved in the affirmative, without any divi- 
sion, and ordered accordingly ; a Com- 
mittee was appointed to draw it ae who 
retired immediately into the Prince’s 
Chamber, and having drawn up an Ad- 
dress, it was reported and agreed to the 
same evening, and is as follows: 
‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign , 

“We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your Majesty our sincere 
and most humble Thanks for your most 
gracious Speech upon the throne. The 
experience we have had of your Majesty’s 
just apprehensions of the consequences of 
the war, and of your vigilance to prevent 
its becoming general, filled our minds with 
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the strongest assurances, that the preser- 
vation of the balance of power, and of the 
safety and commerce of your kingdoms, 
were the governing motives of your Ma- 
jesty’s conduct. 

“‘ These principles, truly worthy of a 
King of Great Britain, we have seen ex- 
erted with a perseverance superior to all 
difficulties, by your uninterrupted endea- 
vours to bring the contending powers to an 
accommodation, in order to the obtainin 
a general peace : And when we consider 
your Majesty’s firmness, and the weight 
which this nation ought to have in the 
affairs of Europe, we always conceived 
well-grounded hopes, that your royal wis- 
dom, and the good offices employed by 
your Majesty, in conjunction with the 
States-General, would be attended with 
real and beneficial effects. 

‘¢ Permit us, Sir, on this occasion, to 
congratulate your cept! upon the agree- 
able prospect of approaching tranquillity, 
which you have had the goodness to lay 
before us; and to profess the great satis- 
faction we feel, on your having commu- 
nicated to us, that the preliminary articles 
acreed upon between the Emperor and the 
most Christian King, appeared, upon a due 
examination, to be such, as induced your 
Majesty, and the States, by a joint resolu- 
tion, to declare your approbation thereof, 
and your readiness to concur in a treaty 
to be made for bringing this work to per- 
fection. 

‘¢ The union and harmony, which hath 
so happily subsisted between your Majesty 
and that republic, will, we trust, be pro- 
ductive of such farther good consequences, 
as may eflectuate a general pacification: 
And the glorious example, which your 
Majesty hath held forth to other princes, 
of preferring the love of solid and honour- 
ble peace to the views of restless ambition, 
torether with the amicable interposition 
of common friends, will, we doubt not, 
prevail entirely, to put an end to the pre- 
sent troubles. . 

“Your Majesty’s tender care of your 
people, in preserving to them the blessings 
of peace, while other countries have been 
harrassed with ‘war, calls for our most 
thankful acknowledgments, which we beg 
leave to lay at your royal feet. 

“The extraordinary supplies of late 
years necessarily raised by hee Parlia- 
ment, however unwilling to burden their 
fellow-subjects, have been the result of 
their just confidence, that all hatha re- 
posed in your Majesty, would be made 
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use of only for the honour of your crown, 
and the welfare of your people. 


‘It is with the greatest pleasure, we. 


now see the happy effects of these mea- 
sures, in our present situation ; nor could 
we entertain the least doubt, but that your 
Majesty would improve the first opportu- 
nity to lessen this expence, as far as pru- 
dence and the posture of affairs would 
permit. In this view, we beg leave to 
return our unfeigned thanks for the orders, 
which your Majesty hath eu been 
pleased to give for making a considerable 
reduction of your forces both by sea and 
land; and we cannot accompany those 
thanks with a more becoming proof of our 
gratitude, than by assuring your Majesty, 
as we most sincerely do, that we will zea- 
lously and cheerfull concur in all such 
measures, as shall be necessary to main- 
tain the security of your kingdoms, and to 
continue the just influence of your crown 
among the powers abroad. 

‘“* We are deeply sensible of your Ma- 
eye unwearied labours to make us a 

ppy people. Nothing shall be wanting, 
on our part, to render those paternal la- 
bours effectual, by promoting good har- 
mony and unanimity at home, and by de- 
monstrating, in all our actions, how sted- 
fastly we have at heart, the zealous and 
vigorous support of your Majesty and your 
government, the preservation of the Pro- 
testant succession in your royal house, and 
the peace and prosperity of our country.” 


The oy & Answer.] Which Address 
was next day presented to his Majesty, 
who rorurtied: the following Answer: 


“¢ My Lords; I return you my Thanks 
for this dutiful and affectionate Address. 
Nothing can give me so sensible a plea- 
sure, as the satisfaction you shew in my 
endeavours for the repose of Europe, and 
the care I have taken of the peace and 
welfare of my kingdoms. As I rely, with 
the greatest i on your support 
in the pursuit of these great ends; so you 
may always md aaa on my steady perse- 
verance in such measures, as may most 
effectually promote and secure the ease, 
commerce, and prosperity of my people.” 


The principal Speakers in the above 
debate for the Amendment to the motion 
were, the earl of Strafford, the lord Car- 
teret, the earl of Chesterfield, and the 
lord Bathurst; the principal Speakers 
against it were, the duke of Newcastle, 
and the lord Hervey. 


A. D. 1736. [986 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.| The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, and the Speaker 
having reported his Majesty’s Speech, 
Mr. Stephen Fox moved, ‘* That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his Majesty, 
to return his Majesty the Thanks of that 
House for his most gracious Speech from 
the throne: to express their grateful sense 
of his Majesty’s continued endeavours to 
restore the public tranquillity, and to avoid 
involving this nation unnecessarily in the 
fatal consequences of a general war: to 
congratulate his Majesty upon the happy 
turn, which the affairs of Europe had taken 
by their Imperial and most Christian Ma- 
jesties having agreed to preliminary arti- 
cles for a general pacification; and upon 
the great probability of their being ac- 
cepted by all the powers engaged in the 
war: and to declare from the assurances 
his Majesty had been pleased to give 
them, that those preliminaries did not es- 
sentially vary from the plan of pacification 
concerted and proposed by his Majesty 
and the States General; from a just con- 
fidence in his Majesty’s goodness, and the 
experience they had of his constant and 
parental care of the true interest of his 
people, through the whole course of this 

reat and intricate work; and from his 

cruise nea 3 declared, in conjunction 
with the States, his approbation of the said 
preliminaries, as proper conditions of a ge- 
neral pacification ; that they could make no 
doubt, but they were such as would give a 
general satisfaction : to return his Majes- 
ty their thanks for his early care in easing 

e burthens of his people, and reducin 
a considerable number of his forces bot 
by sea and land: to assure his Majesty 
that they would with great cheerfulness, 
raise the necessary supplies: and, to tes- 
tify their gratitude from a just sense of the 
blessings they then enjoyed, and from the 
prospect of future happiness, that they 
would support his Majesty in such mea- 
sures as should be found reasonable and 
necessary to render that great and desira- 
ble work perfect and lasting.” 

Mr. Fox was seconded by Mr. Hanbur 
Williams: and lord Tyrconnell declared. 
That he thought the peace was more safe, 
honourable and glorious, than it was pos- 
sible for us to expect. Upon this occa- 
sion Mr. Shippen and Mr. Walter Plumer 
took notice of that part of the King’s 
Speech, which related to the reduction of 
the forces, and added, That they hoped - 
some whole recziments would be reduced, 
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and not.a number of private men only, as 
had been formerly practised upon the like 
occasions; for that the reducing of a 
whole regiment would be a much greater 
saving to the nation, than the reducing of 
an equal number of private men: that in 
our present melancholy circumstances, 
every method ought to be practised b 
which the public money might be saved, 
in order to apply as much as possible 
yearly to the payment of our public 
debts. 

That the advantage of reducing whole 
regiments, was apparent to every gentle- 
mau who would make the calculation; for 
by the establishment of last year, a march- 
ing regiment, which consisted of 815 men, 
cost the public about 15,217/. yearly ; so 
that if a whole regiment should be re- 
duced, there would be a saving of 15,2177. 
a year. Whereas if an equal number of 
private men only be reduced from that 
and other regiments, there would be a 
saving to the public of the pay of so many 
private men only, which in a year amount- 
ed to but 7,427/. from whence it is evi- 
dent, that by a reduction of 8,000 men 
made by reducing whole regiments, the 
public would save 149,369/. yearly; where- 
as, a reduction of 8,000 men made by the 
reducing of private men only, saves but 
73,0001. yea so that the difference to 
the public was a saving of 76,369/. yearly; 
a saving which ought not to be neglected. 
That though, for the first year or two, 
we should be obliged to issue near one 
half of this sum yearly for half-pay to the 
reduced officers, yet in a few years they 
would either die or be incorporated in the 
standing corps; so that we should soon 
save this whole sum yearly. 

That it was not possible for them to 
find a military reason why we ought to 
keep up, and in whole pay too, a greater 
proportion of officers in time of peace than 
we did in time of war; and as there was 
no military reason for so doing, peo- 
ple would be apt to suppose it was done 
or a civil reason; which was a supposition 
injurious to his Majesty, or at least to his 
ministers ; and for that reason they would 
in a particular manner recommend it to 
an honourable gentleman on the floor, 
(sir Robert Walpole) to reduce whole 
corps, instead of reducing private men 
only. Then Mr. Fox’s motion was agreed 
to without debate, and a Committee or- 
dered to draw up an Address accordingly. 


The Commons’? Address of Thauks.] 
A 


The Commons’ Address of Thanks. 


[985 
Jan. 17. The Commons presented their 
Address as follows: 

«¢ Most Gracious Sovereign, ; 

‘¢ We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in Parliament assembled, return 
your Majesty our unfeigned thanks for 
your most gracious Speech from the throne. 

‘¢ We are truly sensible of your Majes- 
ty’s early endeavours to put an end to the 
war, and can never enough admire the 
steady application, with which you pur- 
sued that great work, by the joint interpo- 
sition of the good offices of your Majesty 
and the States General. 

‘¢ And it is, with the warmest gratitude, 
we acknowledge your Majesty’s particular 
care and circumspection, in all your pro- 
ceedings, not to involve this nation unne- 
cessarily in the war; when at the same 
time, your Majesty shewed you were not 
insensible of the imminent danger that 
threatened the liberties of Europe, from a 
long continuance of it upon so unequal a 
foot. A conduct wherein your Majesty 
plainly proved, you equally consulted the 
immediate interests of your people, and 
that balance of power in Europe, upon 
which the safety and commerce of this na- 
tion so much depends. At once saving this 
nation from all the present calamities of war, 
and trying to avert the future necessity of 
its being at last obliged to take its share and 
hazard in them. 

“‘'We cannot but be sensible of yout 
Majesty’s wisdom and impartiality, in 
forming the plan of pacification, proposed 
by your Majesty sad the States General, 
to the powers engaged in war; which 
although not sainieliately accepted by the 
contending parties, nor answering the 
desired efiect by preventing the iy ial 
of the campaign, has been so far adopted, 
that the most material and essential parts 
of it have been agreed to by the princes 
originally and pcre) concerned in 
this rupture, and recommended by them 
to their allies as preliminary articles to 
general pacification. ; 

‘«‘ Upon this happy turn the affairs of 
Europe have taken, we most heartily con- 
gratulate with your Majesty; and when 
we consider the assurances your Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to give us, that 
these preliminaries do not essentially vary 
from the plan of pacification, concerted by 
your Majesty and the States General, and 
the ready approbation your Majesty and 
the States General have given of them ; 3 
just confidence in your wisdom, and the 
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experience we have of your constant and 
paternal care of the true interest of your 
people, through the whole course of this 
great and intricate work, leaves us not the 
least room to entertain a doubt, but that 
the preliminary conditions of this pacifica- 
tion, are founded, and so approved, as will 
have general satisfaction; in which per- 
suasion we are farther confirmed, by the 
great probability there appears to be of 
their being accepted and agreed to, by all 
the powers engaged in the war. 

‘© The early regard your Majesty has 
been eeciaaly pleased to shew to the wel- 
fare of your people, in taking the first op- 
portunity, on this great and fortunate 
event, to lighten the burthen of their ex- 

ces, by making a reduction of your 
_ forces, both by sea and land, is such a 
mark of your care in consulting their inte- 
rest aad of your tender concern for their 
ease, that we should be as unjust to our 
atitude, as to your Majesty’s goodness, 
if we failed to testify the one, and acknow- 
ledge the other, in the strongest and most 
dutiful manner. And as we look upon 
this, added to all the other measures of 
your glorious and happy reign, as a proof 
that the estimates for the present year will 
be dpe gaara to the situation of affairs, 
and the purposes to which they shall be 
found necessary ; so we beg leave to assure 
your Majesty, that we will cheerfully and 
effectually raise such supplies, as the pos- 
ture of our present happy circumstances 
shall require, and sufficient to support the 
dignity of the crown, and the honour and 
interest of your Majesty’s subjects and 
dominions. 

‘¢ And if such motives could want any 
additional circumstance to excite us to 
fulfil our duty to your Majesty and our 
country, the reflection on the good effect 
the extraordinary supplies, granted the 
last year to your Majesty, must have had, 
in contributing to bring this long-laboured 
work to so an issue, joined to the 
consciousness e influence your Majes- 
ty’s counsels must ever have in the afairs 
of Europe, whilst a loyal Parliament shews 
itself determined to support the resolu- 
tions of a wise and cautious prince, can- 
not fail to operate with their due weight, 
in making us persevere in our endeavours 
to give a lustre to your Majesty’s reign 
abroad, equal, if possible, to the happiness 
we enjoy from it at home.” 


The King’s Answer.| To this Address 
his Majesty gave the following Answer: 


A. D. 1786. — 


“¢ Gentlemen, 
<¢ J return you my thanks for this duti- 
ful and loyal Address. I am very well 
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pleased, that my endeavours to restore the 


public tranquillity have met with your ap- 
probation; and you may be assured, my fu- 
ture care shall be employed, to the utmost 
of my power, to render the peace of Eu- 
rope perfect and lasting, and to make you 
a flourishing and happy people.” 


Petition relating to an Undue Election 


for Yorkshire.| Jan. 16. <A Petition of 


sir Rowland Winn, bart. was presented to 
the House and read, complaining of an 
undue election and return for the county 
of York*, which was ordered to be heard 
at the bar of the House on the 24th of 


February. 


Resolution relating to Controverted Elec- 
tions.| After debate, the Commons re- 
solved: ** That in all cascs of controverted 
Elections for countics in England and 
Wales, to be heard at the bar of this 
House, or before the Committee of Privi- 
leges and Elections, the Petitioners do, by 
themselves, or by their agents, within a 
convenient time, to be appointed either by 
the House, or the Committee of Privileges 
and Elections, as the matter to be heard 
shall be before the House, or the said Com- 
mittee, deliver to the sitting members, or 
their agents, lists of the persons intended 
by the Petitioners to be objected to, who . 
voted for the sitting members; giving, in 
the said Lists, the several heads of objec- 
tion ; and distinguishing the same against 
the names of the voters excepted to; and 
that the sitting members do, by themselves, 
or by their agents, within the same time, 
deliver the like lists, on their part, to the 
Petitioners, or their agents.” 


* ‘Of all the numerous petitions in mat- 
ters of election for members, that had been left 
undetermined Jast session of parliament, none 
engaged the public attention so much, as that 
of sir Rowland Winn, against sir Miles Staple- 
ton, for the county of York; and of several 
freeholders of the county of Norfolk, in behalf 
of William Coke, esq. and William Morden, 
esq. against sir Edmund Bacon, bart. and Wil- 
liam Wodehouse, esq. Both those petitions 
were thought to be supported by the interest of 
the minister, but if they were, it is certain it 
did them no service. The Yorkshire petition 
was voted to he heard at the bar of the House 
on the 24th of February, and from the number 
of the voters, and the evidences concerned, it 
was thought it conld not be discussed in less 
than two sessions.” Tindal. 


4 
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Ordered, That the Lists, with respect to 
the controverted Election for the county 
of York, now depending before this House, 
be delivered by this day three wecks. 


Debate on a Petition complaining of an 
undue Election for Norfitk.) Jan. 19. 
A Petition of the gentlemen, clergy, and 
other freeholders of the county of Norfolk, 
whose names were thereunto subscribed, 
in behalf of themselves and a great number 
more of the freeholders of the said County, 
complaining of an undue Election and re- 
turn for the said County, was presented to 
the House and read; and a motion being 
made for hearing the matter of the said 
Petition at the bar of the House on the 
26th of February, | 

John Hynde Cotton stood up and 
said : : 

- Sir; I am surprised to hear such a mo- 
tion made, considering the House, but 
three days since, appointed the Yorkshire 
Petition to be heard at the bar of this 
House on the 24th of next month, which 
as but two days before the day now moved 
for hearing the Norfolk Petition. This 
looks as if the honourable gentleman ima- 
gined, that we could go through the York- 
shire Petition in two days; whereas, in my 
Opinion, if we examine into it as we ought, 
and az I hope we will, it will take us up 
two years, or at least the usual time of two 
sessions. I confess, Sir, I have not the 
honour to be let into the secrets of any of 
the Yorkshire Petitioners, but I believe the 
honourable gentleman, who made the mo- 
tion, is thoroughly acquainted with their 
real and most hidden designs ; therefore, 
from his making such a motion as he has 
been just now a ae to make you, I must 
conclude, that the Yorkshire Petitioners 
are resolved to drop their Petition, in case- 
they should find themselves unable to carry 
some very remarkable question the first or 
second day. : If this be really the case, the 
honourable gentleman wasmuchinthe right 
to make you such a motion as he has done, 
with regard to the Norfolk Election; but 
while we are members of this House, I 
think, we ought upon no occasion to be 
directed, in our way of voting, by the pri- 
vate opinion or secret knowledge of other 
men ; and therefore if the honourable gen- 
tleman knows of any such secret with re- 
gard to the Yorkshire Petition, he will 
stand up again and acquaint the House 
with it, that we may have the same reason 
for agreeing to his motion, which he had 
for making it. | 


Debate on the Norfolk Petition. 
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Mr. Pulteney stood up next and said: 

Sir ; I am very sorry to find so many 
Petitions complaining of undue elections 
and returns for counties; for the expence 
of controverting such elections is so great, 
that it is impossible any gentleman can 
bear to pay the whole out of his private 
fortune. As the case stands at present, 
whenever the election for a county comes 
to be controverted, the expence must ne- 
cessarily be raised by a general contribu- 
tion among all the frecholders of the county; 
and it will not signify much to ease the 
landed gentlemen’ of a shilling in the 
pound land-tax, ifby the controverting of 
elections they shall be obliged, once in 
every parliament, to tax themselves, per- 
haps inten times that sum, for supporting 
the rights of their country.—Injustice may, 
it is true, he sometimes done by the re- 
turning officers for counties, as well as by 
the returning officers for boroughs. But 
as there are such a great number of voters 
for every county, as almost every free- 
holder’s right of voting must be examined 
into, before the injustice of the returning 
officer can be detected, and as the naming 
of that returning officer depends entirely 
upon the ministers of the crown, the elec- 
tion for all the counties in England is cer- 
tainly very precarious. And when any in- 
justice is done, the discovering of it is s0 
troublesome and expensive, that no pri- 
vate man can well undertake it: In such 
circumstances, it will always be easy for 
the ministers of the crown to appoint who 
shall be the knights of any shire, when- 
ever they have a mind; for if the return- 
ing officer makes an undue return accord- 
ing to their orders, it is almost impossible 


-to discover the injustice done by him, s0 


as to subject him tothe punishmentinflicted 
by law; and if, the returning officer should 
happen to disobey their orders, it is but 
making their candidates petition, by which 
the gentlemen rightfullychosen, and duly 
returned, will be put to such an expence 
in defending their right, that noman w 
thereafter choose to stand for any county 
in opposition to the court-interest. This 
injustice in the returning officers, as well 
as this expence to the gentlemen chosen 
or peuHonng: might, in my opinion, be 
easily prevented bys a few small amend- 
ments to the laws now in being for regu- 
lating elections ; for if the oath to be taken 
by freeholders, on occasion of their coming 
to vote at any election, were made a hittle 
more full and explicit, no man would dare 
to take it falsely, because it would be easy 
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to convi:t him of perjury; and those, | anew election, as they did upon the for- 
against whom he voted, would always be | mer; for every one knows that on such 
ready to be atthe trouble and expence of’ | occasions many promises xre made hy 
the prosecution; in which case the taking | those, who do not depend upon their na- 
of the oath might be made final and con- | tural interest, but upon the unnatural and 
clusive as tothe person’s right of voting, | acquired interest they mav have by means 
so that the right of any frecholder to his ; of the many posts and preierments they 
vote atan election would never come to} have at their disposal: And I have heare, 
be controverted atthe bar of this Ilouse ; | that many promises were made upon the 
and then it would be easy to detect the | last election for the county of Norfolk, 
returning officers, if they comnniited any , which have not been performed; from 
injustice, and the controverting of elec- ; whence it is presumed, that the persons to 
tions would not be near so tedious, trou- ' whom those promiseswere made, and who 
. blesome, or expensive as it is at present.— | were thereby induced to vote contrary to 
Asthe case now stands, Sir, the expence | their inclinations, willupon a new clection 
of controverting a county election is most | vote according ‘to conscience. This, Sir, 
grievous and most terrible; and asthe | I am afraid, is the true reason for renewing 
county of Norfolk is one of the largest . the petition trom that county, nowith- 
and most populous counties in England, . standing its being certain that the hearing 
the expence of controverting the election | of these petitions will cost them more than 
for that county must be much greater than anew election can naturally cost them; 
most others; butif you appoint the peti- | notwithstanding its being certain, that a 
tion from that county to be heard in so few | new election would bring their candidates 
days, after the day onwhichyou have ap- ; sooner to their having seats in this House, 
pointed the Yorkshire petition to be heard, thanthey can be by the hearing of the 
you would greatly enhance even that ' petition; and I must say, that the motion 
greater expence ; because both the sitting ' now madeto us seems calculated fer no- 
member and the petitioners for Norfolk, | thing, but that of laying the sitting mem- 
must have their lawyers, agents, witnesses, | berand his friends under a neccssity of 
and all the other implements of a con- | yielding to the petitioners, rather than be 
troverted election, attending in town, and : at the expence of trying the merits of the 
living at their expence, during the whole | last election at the bar of this House. 

time of the controversy about the York- 
shire petition. This, I say, Sir, must be 
the case, at least of the sitting member, 
(sir Edmund Bacon) because I[ am pretty 
well convinced he is not in any concert, | That it was impossible to foretel how 
nor knows any of the secrets of the peti- long the hearing of the Yorkshire Petition 
tioners for Yorkshire; and the laying him } would last ; but they could not imagine it 
under such an extraordinary expence, or | would last near so long as the honourable 
indeed under any expence, is the more un- | gentleman seemed to intimate ; for as the 
necessary, because the only gentleman, | controverted votes on both sides would be 
whose right seems to be controverted, is | very much reduced, and fully ascertained, 
now dead, (Mr. Meda by which | by the lists that were to be mutually deli- 
means the petitioners and their friends | vered, they could not think that dispute 
might, if they pleased, have an opportunity | would take up many days, much less se- 
of trying their interest in the county by a | veral weeks : that they would readily join 
new election, without putting themselves ; in any measures for preventing the injus- 
to the trouble or charge of controverting ; tice of returning officers, as well as for 
the former; but it seems the petitioners | making the controverting of county elec- 
know that the expence of controverting | tions short and easy ; but the controverted 
the former election, great as it must be, | elections then depending could not be re- 
will be less to them than the expence of | gulated by any such measures: and as 
a new election; which, by the by, Sir, ;| many of the frecholders of Norfolk had 
secms to me to bea demonstration that | complained of injustice done them at the 
their natural interest in the county is not | last elections, it was a duty incumbent 
much to be depended on.—But to this, upon them, as members of that House, to - 
Sir, I must add, that I have been informed, | hear their complaints, and give the com- 
and really believe, that the petitioners | plainants such redress as they should find 
could not make near so good ashow upon | them intitled to: that this they wer 

{ VOL. IX.j [3S] 


To this it was answered by Mr. Win- 
| nington, sir William Yonge and other 
members, 
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obliged to do with all possible dispatch ; 
and if the hearing of the Yorkshire Peti- 
tion should last two or three days, which 
might probably be the case, it would be 
Coing injustice to the people of Nortolk to 
put oi? the hearing of their complaints for 
two or three weeks: that they knew no 
more of the sccrets of the Petitioners for 
Yorksnire, than any other gentleman of 
that House, so that their moving for having 
the Norelk Petition heard, so soon after 
the day appointed for heannas the York- 
shire Potition, could proceed from nothing 
but sheir vrest desire to do justice to the 
Norfolk Petitioners, and the sitting mem- 
ber, with all possible dispatch : that if the 
petitioners, their lawyers, ageuts, and wit- 
nesses should be obliged to attend in a few 
days beiore their affair could be brought 
on, it was an inconvenience which could 
not be avoided ; it was an inconvenience 
which people had always been, and must 
always be subject to, in all courts, and in all 
sorts of causes; for unless pcople were 
subjected to such an inconvenience, every 
court of judicature in the kingdom would 
often be put to a full stop, which would 
make it impossible to administer justice to 
all those who might be obiiged to sue to 
such courts for justice ; but whatever In- 
convenience there was in this respect, it 
lay heavier inthe present case upon the 
Petitioners than it could do upon the sit- 
ting member; because the Petitioners 
would be obliged to attend in town, from 
the day appointed for hearing their peti- 
tion, which they were not ctherwise 
obliged to do ; whereas the sitting mem- 
ber was otherwise obliged to be in town, 
in order to attend the service of the 
House: that they knew of no proinises 
made upon the former election, nor any 
disappointments pcople had since met 
with ; but believed that such reports were 
without foundation : that a new election 
might perhaps be less expensive than to 
try the merits of the last election ; and 
likewise gentlemen might perhaps come 
sooner to their seats in that House by a 
new election, thai by having their right 
upon the former eléction determined ; 
but if any gentleman had a right to a 
seat in that ‘House upon the former 
election, it was not reasonable to ex- 
pect that he should give up that right, 
which he must do by submitting to a new 
election: that besides, if injustice be done 
to hiin as well as the county upon the 
former election, it was a duty he owed 
both to himself and his county, to prose- 
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cute the authors of tliat injustice in such 
manner as the laws of his country direct ; 


and as that could not be done, but by 


bringing the merits of the former election 
to be tricd at the bar of that House, they 
thought that the Petitioners were in the 
right to insist upon it: that this was cer- 
tainly the duty of the Petitioners, and it 
was their duty, as members of that House, 
to hear and determine the alfair as soon as 
possible, by agreeing to the motion. | 

Hereupon the motion was agreed to 
without a division ; and the Lists of con- 
troverted voters were ordered to be mu- 
tually delivered by that day month. 


Debate on a Petition complaining of ae 
undue Election for Cuventry.| The same 
day, Mr. Walter Plumer presented to the 
House a Petition of John Neale, esq. 
complaining of an undue election and re- 
turn for the city of Coventry ; and the 
same being read, 

Mr. Plumer stood up again and said, 
That though by the forms of proceeding 
in that Houze, it was necessary tor the Pe- 
titioner to present a Petition that session, 
in the, very same words with the Petition 
presented by him upon the same subject 
the preceding session, yet he had now 
given him orders to acquaint the House, 
that in order to save trouble to the House, 
and not to take up their time any longer 
than was absolutely necessary, he was 
willing to pass from every complaint in his 
Petition mentioned, except so far as re 
lated to the qualification of John Bird, 
esq. one of the sitting members for the 
said ciiy ; which was the only complamt 
he intended to insist on at the hearing of 
the Petition: and as the determining 
that point could nut take up above half an 
hour of their time, he would thererore 
move, That the Petition be heard at the 
har of the House:” but upon the question’s 
being put, it passed in the negative, a0 
the Petition was referred to the comnuttee 
of privileges and elections. 


Debate on a Petition complaining of am 
undue Election for Hamnshire.] -Jan. 21. 
A Petition of Anthony Chute, esq. con 
plaining of an undue election and retum 
tor the county of Southampton, was pre- 
sented to the Hiouse and read ; and it was 
ordered, That the matter of the said Pe- 
tition be heard at the bar of the House, 02 
the 9th of March: after which it was 
moved to order, That the Lists, with re- 
spect to the said controverted election, be 
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delivered by that day five weeks: here- 
upon, 

Mr. Li:ie, one of the sitting members, 
stdod up and said, That he would willingly 
subinit to any otder the House should 
make upon that occasion, and would be 
ready to deliver his Lists by any day the 
House should prefix ; but asthe design of 
delivering such lists was to shorten the 
dispute, and to prevent taking up their 
time with inquiries into objections against 
voters, which were either false or trivo- 
lous, the longer the time was which was 
to be prefixed for delivering such lists, 
both the petitioner and he would be more 
enabled to abridge their lists; and there- 
fore, in order to give the House as little 
trouble as possible, which he was very 
much inclined to, he hoped the House 
would give him and the petitioner as mucin 
time as possible for making up and deli- 
vering their lists: that with respect to the 
objections against the voters of either side, 
they were obliged to depend upon the in- 
formation of others; and in order to pre- 
vent their being excluded from objecting 
against any alana who was really a bad 
voter upon the other side of the question, 
they were obliged to put every man’s 
name im their lists, against whom they 
could hear of any sort of objection; but 
that if he had time, he would, by himself 
and his avents, inquire particularly into 
évery sha aan ; and would put no man’s 
name in his list, if upon sach inquiry he 
should find that the objection was not suff- 
ciently supported by reason and evidence, 
by which means he might probably very 
much abridge the list he was to deliver ; 
and he did not doubt of the petitioners 
doing the same: that as there were al- 
ready petitions from Yorkshire, Norfoik 
and Flintshire, appointed to be heard 
before the day appointed for hearing of 
the petition against him, it could not be 
presumed, that the hearing of the petition 
against him would come on upon the very 
day the House had sopeinted for hearing 
it: that therefore he thought it would be 
better for the House to suspend making 
any order, for delivering lists of bad voters 
for the county of Southampton, till after 
the determination of the Yorkshire elec- 
tion at least; for as the petition for Nor- 
folk, and that for the county of Flint, were 
both to be heard before the petition for 
Southampton could come on, there could 
be no inconvenience in delaying to make 
any order for delivering lists with respect 
te the last ; because after the determua- 
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tion of the Yorkshire election, the House 
might order the lists for Southampton to 
be delivered by that day se’nnight ; and it 
was impossible the Norfolk and Flint clec- 
tions could both be determined in a week’s 
time. Tor this reason, he hoped the ho- 
nourable gentleman would, for the conveni- 
ence of the petitioner, as well us for his con- 
venience, and also for the sake of'saving the 
time of that House, wave the motion he 
had made; and that the House would sus- 
pend making any order for delivering the 
lists for the county of Southampton, till 
after the determination of the Yorkshire 
election. 

To this it was answered, That the usual 
method was for the ‘House to anpoint a 
day for delivering lists of all countv elec- 
tions, at the same time they appointed a 
day for hearing the petition: that the 
three other county elections might for 
some reason or other be put off, or per- 
haps entirely dropt, for which reason it 
was necessary for those concerned in the 
Southampton election, to be fully prepared 
and ready for the hearing, against the day 
the House had appointed, which they 
could not be, unless the lists were delivered 
against the day then moved for; and that, 
as the sitting member, as well as the pe- 
tioner, had already had near a whole year 
to inquire into the qualifications of volrs 
and the objections that could be made 
against any of them, it was to be presumed 
that their lists were then as much abridged 
as they could possibly be. 

Then the question being put for de- 
livering the lists by that day five weeks, it 
was carried in the affirmative. 


Debate on a Petition complaining of an 
undue Election for Suuthwark.| Jan. 26. 
Mr. Everstield presented to the Liouse a 
Petition of Richard Sheppard, esq. com- 
plaining of an undue election, and retura for 
the borough of Southwark, which was ac- 
cordingly read; and a motion being made, 
and seconded, That the matter of the said 
petition be heard at the bar of the House; 

Mr. Winnington stood up and said, 
That although the honourable gentleman, 
who presented the Petition, hau moved 
to have it heard at the bar of the House; 
and although that motion had been se- 
conded, and very much pressed by the 
honourable gentleman, who was one of the 
sitting membcrs for Southwark, and against 
whom the Petition seemed vo be chiefly 
timed; yet he hoped gentlemen would 
have some regard to the honourable gen- 
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tleman in the chair, to whom every elec- 
tion heard at the bar was a very great 
fatigue. That besides, they ought to con- 
sider their own time, and how much of it 
would be taken up in hearing the Petitions 
already appointed to be heard at the bar, 
insomuch, that he was afraid it would be 
impossible for them to go through the pub- 
lic business, which could not be put off till 
another session without doing a very great 
prejudice to the nation in general: that as 
there was a vast number of voters in the 
borough of Southwark, there would of 
course bea very great number of witnesses 
to be examined; and consequently a great 
many points of law would probably arise, 
which must be argued by counsel, and 
many of them might perhaps atterwards 
be argued for a long time in the House; 
so that upon the whole, he did not believe 
the House could go through that election 
in two or three weeks, even though they 
should adjourn all other business, and sit 
upon it *dedie in diem.’ For this reason 
he hoved, that not only out of regard to 
their Speaker, but out of regard to the 
public, and to the business of the nation in 
general, they would allow that election to 
goto their committee, where it might be 
heard without interrupting the public busi- 
ness, without fatiguing their Speaker, and 
without doing any prejudice either to their 
petitioner, or to the sitting member. Here- 
upon . 


Sir John F[ynde Cotton stood up and 
said : 

Sir; Upon the present occasion, I can- 
not omit taking notice of what happened 
when the Yorkshire petition was pre- 
sented. In the county of York there are 
certainly five or six tines as many voters 
as there are in the borough of Southwark, 
and therefore, if the honourable gentle- 
man be of opinion, that the election of the 
borough of Southwark wil take up two or 
three weeks of our time, he must have 
been of opinion, that the election for 
Yorkshire would take up at least three or 
fuur months; yet when that pet:tion was 
presented, 1 remember the sarie hon. 
gentleman appeared very fond of having it 
heard at the bar of this Ilouse; and I 
shoald be glad to know from whence pro- 
ceeds thattenderregard, which iets please 
to testify in ti.g present cause, tor the hon. 
gent. in the chair, since he did not seem 
to shew the least regard for him in the 
former ? 

Mr. Ficathcote spoke next: 
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Sir; -By an agreement between me and 
the hon. gentleman who presented the Pe- 
tition, he promised to move for its being 
heard at the bar of the House: he has 
accordingly done so, and I have seconded 
that motion; after which I am not a little 
surprised to hear any gentleman attempt 
to have it sent to the Committee; for 
when the sitting member, as well as the 
anne insists upon having the Petition 

card at the bar, I believe there is no 
example of such a Petition’s being re- 
ferretl tothe Committee. I have as great 
‘a regard for the hon. gentleman in the 
Chair as any member in this House can 
pretend to; but I know he will grudge no 
trouble in doing service to the public, or 
justice to any member who thinks himself 
injured ; anil in the present case J insist 
with the more freedom upon having the 
Petition heard at the bar, because I know 
the contested votes are but very few; so 
that the hearing can last but a very few 
days; and I have some reason to expect, 
that the Petition will be given up even 
before those votes which are contested are 
all examined into.—But, Sir, I have ano- 
ther reason for insisting upon its being 
heard at the bar of this House: the Pe- 
tition which has been publicly read here, 
contains several grievous and heinous alle- 
gations against me, therefore I think I 
have a sort of right to have the truth of 
these allegations examined into, in the 
same place in which they have been pub- 
lished ; and I insist upon it, because, I 
have very good reason to believe, that 
when this is done the Petition will appear 
to be as vexatious as any ever presented to 
this House. And my reason tor believing 
so is founded not only upon a conscious: 
ness of my own innocence, but upon the 
candour and sincerity of the petitioner’s 
own scrutineers; for during the whole 
time of the election, the returning ovlicer 
for that borough acted so equally and fair 
ly, that, after the scrutiny was over, even 
the scrutineers for the petitioners return 
him thanks for his justice and impartiality. 
—For these reasons, I hope, Sir, the 
House will not only order this Petition to 
be heard at the bar, but will appoint 
short day, considering the place is just 0 
our neighbourhood, so that no pretence 
can be* made, that any of the parties oF 
witnesses are at any great distance. 


Mr. Walter Plumer spoke next: 


Sir; As the elections, which are ap- 
pointed to be heard at the bar, are gene- 
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rally sooner determined than those which 
are referred to the Committee; and as it 
is always very much the interest of the 
petitioner, to have the matter.of his Peti- 
tion soon heard, if he has any confidence 
in it; therefore I have never observed the 
hearing of any petition at bar refused, 
when it was desired and insisted on by 
the sitting member: but there is something 
very extraordinary in the present case, 
for not only the sitting member desires and 
insists upon the Petition’s being appointed 
to be heard at the bar, but there seems to 
be a design in the petitioner not to have 
his Petition heard at all, or at least not 
this session ; for otherwise he would cer- 
tainly have presented it among the first, as 
he might and ought to have done, whereas 
he has delayed presenting it almost as long 
as he could; which to me is really a strong 
presumption, that he is sensible of lis Pe- 
tition’s being such as the sitting mem- 
ber has represented it to be; and if it be 
so, there can be no stronger reason as- 
signed, not only for its being heard at the 
bar, but for its being heard as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The question was then put for hearing 
the Petition at the bar of the House ; 
which, upon a division, was carried in the 
afirmative by 145 to 143. After which 
the question was put for hearing it at the 
bar on the 10th of February, Which was 
carried in the affirmative without a divi- 
sion. “ 

This affair being over : / 


Navy Estimates. 


Mr. Walter Plumer stood up and said, 


That, although he had before acquainted 
the House, that Mr. Neale, petitioner for 
Coventry, was willing to pass from every 
complaint in his petition, except so far as 
related to the qualification of John Bird, 
esq. one of the sitting members; yet that 
something to that purpose might appear 
upon their votes, and to insure the sitting 
member that no other complaint would be 
insisted on against him, he would move, 
That since John Neale, esq. who had ex- 
hibited a petition to that House, complain- 
Ing of an undue election and return for 
the city of Coventry, desired to withdraw 
the complaints in the said petition, except 
as to what relates to the qualification of 
John Bird, esq. one of the sitting members 
for the said city, therefore it might be 
ordered, That the said Petition be dis- 
missed except as aforesaid: This was ac- 
cordingly agreed to. Then Mr. Plumer 
added, ‘Tlrat as the examining the matter 
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of that petition, as it then stood, could 
not require any long preparation, or the 
bringing up many witnesses; and as it 
could not take up so much as one evening 
to determine that complaint in the Com- 
mittee ; therefore he would move for an 
instruction to the Committee to hear it on 
that day three weeks. To this it was ob- 
jected, as it had been to the former mo- 
tion in this affair, That it was contrary to 
the common course, and that there was 
nothing in that affair so extraordinary as 
to induce them to hear it out of its due 
course. For this reasen, upon the ques- 
tion’s being put, it passed in the negative. 


Debate on the Navy Estimates for 1736.) 
The same. day, the House being in a 
Committee of the whole House on the 
Supply, sir Charles Wager moved, * That 
15,000 men be employed in the Sea Ser- 
vice for the year 1756.’’—-Hereupon 


Mr. Walter Plumer stood up and spoke 
as follows: 


Sir; I do not rise up to oppose the 
motion, because, as we have the happiness 
to live in an island, 1 have always been of 
opinion, that we ought chiefly to depend 
upon our naval force ; and for this reason 
[ shall never be against our keeping up a 
pretty large number of seamen, even in 
times of the most profound peace and tran- 
quillity. We have, it is true, for some 
years past, followed a quite contrary 
maxim; we have kept up such a great 
number of land forces, that it has not 
been in our power to keep up such a num- 
ber of seamen in time of peace as we 
ought to have done; but what has been the 
consequence of this maxim ? It has forced 
a great number of our native and gallant 
scamen into the service of foreign powers, 
and from thence arose the difficulty we 
found ourselves in upon a late sudden 
emergency, with respect to the fitting out 
speedily a powerful squadron: ‘This diffi- 
culty the whole nation was lately scnsible 
of; and to this ditliculty we shall always 
be exposed, unless we disband a great 
number of the land soldiers, and bestow 
that money upon keeping up a large body 
of seamen. 

But, Sir, I rise up to put you in mind, 
that you ought to proportion all your ex- 
pences for the current service of the ycar, 
not only to the happy situation of your af- 
fairs abroad, but to the unhappy situation 
of your attairs at home. Whoever consi- 
ders this, will never give his consent to the 
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loading the present generation or thcir 
posterity with new taxes, and much less 
to the laying of violent hands on the 
Sinking Fund, when both may be pre- 
vented by our insisting a the payment 
of those sums, to which we are justly 
intitled from foreign powers; and there- 
fore, Sir, when we go into a Committee 
of ways and means, in order to provide 
for the 15,000 seamen now to be voted, 
I hope you will take under your consi- 
-deration, what I shall now presume to 
mention to you. 

As the keeping up of a great number of 
land forces in this island is quite unneces- 
sary, and even inconsistent with the nature 
of our happy constitution, and the free- 
dom of our government; therefore, when 
any war is like to break out in which we 
may probably have a concern, we are 
always obliged to take foreign troops into 
our pay: Whether we have always been 
in the right when we did so, is what I 
shall not now controvett; but I have al- 
ways observed, that no foreign prince 
would lend us any of his troops, without 
our engaging, not only to pay them, but 
to grant him a subsidy, perhaps greater 
than the pay of those troops, upon their 
own footing, would have amounted to; 
and that even in cases where the prince 
stood obliged, perhaps by former treaties, 
to assist us with troops at his own ex- 
pence, and cften in cases where his own 
preservation was more immediately con- 
cerned in the event of the war than ours. 

It is true, Sir, we are always obliged 
upon such occasions, to have recourse to 
the princes of the North, who by reason of 
their poverty plead an inability to send us, 
or to have ready to be sent, the stipulated 
succours, unless we, by a new contract, 
agree to pay them a subsidy; which has 
some shew oi reason, or at least of neces- 
sity, when they raise any new troops for 
our service; but I never could compre 
hend either the reason or the necessity tor 

such a pretence, when they make no real 
addition to the land-army they before kept 
up, nor put themselves to one farthing 
additional expence on account of their sub- 
sidy from us. ‘This I know has soinetimes 
been the case for years togetiicr, during all 
which time we have been so generous as 
to pay their subsidy regularly, for enabling 
them to defray an expence they never were 
at: at Icast, in the public accounts deli- 
vered to this House, those subsidies have 
been yearly stated as fully and regularly 
paid in pursuance of the treaties we had 
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before approved of; though indeed, an 
accident happened not long age, which 
gave room to think, that all those subsidies 
had not been fully end regularly paid to 
the princes so intitled to them. 

Now, Sir, if we narrowly consider our 
circumstances, I believe we shall find that 
we are as poor, and in as great difficulties, 
as the poorest prince in the North; and 
as we have lately sent a very powertul 
squadron to the assistance of a very rich 
prince, I make no doubt bat that our wise 
and frugal ministers let that prince know, 
before they sent out the squadron, that with 
respect to him we are a northern power,’ 
and as needy as any power he could apply 
to; and that therefore they have obliged 
him to pay us a very large subsidy, for the 
powerful squadron we sent to his assix 
tance. 7 

I am very sure our ministers had much 
more reason to insist upon such a subsidy, 
than the ministers of any northern power 
ever had to insist upon a subsidy from us; 
for with respect to the breach between 
Portugal and Spain, it was, in my opinion, 
at least, as great a question which of them 
were acting upon the offensive, as it was 
with respect to the breach between Spain 
and the Emperor; therefore, we were not 
by any former treaty obliged to send hm 
any assistance: then as to the expence, It 
is certain we have put ourselves to a very 
considerable additional expence on aecount 
of the assistancewe have sent to him ; and 
as to the benefit he has reaped from that 
assistance, it appears plain to me that the 
tranquillity he has enjoyed, and does stil! 
enjoy, has been, and is still owing to 
nothing but the powerful squadron we have 
sent to his assistance; which, I am positive, 
is much more than can be said of any as- 
sistance we have ever got from any of 
those, to whom we have paid such large 
and such generous subsidies: to this I must 
add, that it cannot be said that the preser- 
vation of this nation was immediately con- 
cerned in the event of the war between 
Portugal and Spain; which has generally 
been the case with respect to those 
northern princes to whom we have hitherte 
distributed our subsidies. 

From these reasons, I am induced, Sir, 
to think that our ministers have certainly 
stipulated a large subsidy from Portugal; 
and I have taken notice of it upon this 
occasion, only to put gentlemen in mind 
to call for an account of this subsidy, at a 
oe opportunity; and to appropriate it 
to the maintaining the 15,000 seamen now 
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to be voted; in order to prevent our being | 


obliged to load the present or the future 
generation with additional taxes, -or to lay 
violent hands upon that fund, which ought 
always to be held sacred to the payment of 
our public debts; by which only we can 
free our poor labourers and manufacturers 
from those taxes, which at present render 
the necessarics of life so much dearer in 
this country than they are in any other. 

Then the question being put on sir 
Charles Wager’s motion, the same was 
agreed to without opposition. 


Debate on Mr. Pulteney’s Motion for 
referring the Navy Estimates to a Select 
Committee.] Jan. 28. A motion was 
made by Mr. Pulteney, “ That the ordi- 
nary Estimate of the Navy for the year 
1736, be referred to a Select Committee* 
Upon which ensued a debate, in which Mr. 
Pulteney’s motion was supported by Mr. 
Plumer, Mr. Sandys, sir John Barnard, and 
Mr. Gibbon, as follows: 


* «¢ Before we give an account of this debate, 
it may not be improper to let the reader know 
why a Select Comunittee is preferable and of 
most service on any occasion. In all parlia- 
mentary proceedings, it has been generally ob- 
served, that a Committee appointed in the 
usual manner, and at which every one that 
comes has a vote, never can enquire effectually 
into any matter to them recommended, whereas 
a Select’ Committee fairly chosen by ballot, 
hava generally been observed to go to the 
bottona of the affair recommended to them, and 

_have seldom or ever failed of discovering great 
frauds and signal abuses: for this reason, when 
either House of Parliament has a mind to en- 
quire thoroughly into any affair, they always 
appoint a Select Committee to be chosen by 
ballot; and if a method of balloting were es- 
tablished by which it would be impossible to 
over-awe or direct anv member in his way of 
balloting, the appointing of such committees 
might be of great service to the nation, because 
it would be impossible for any public cheat, 
or great criminal, to prevent a strict enquiry 
into his conduct, and by astrict enquiry frauds 
or crimes might be made so clearly appear, 
that it would be impossible to screen hin from 
the punishment he deserved. But by the me- 
thed of balloting we have at present, it is so 
easy to over-awe and direct members in their 
way of balloting, that nothing extraordinary is 
to be expected even from a ballot; for as the 
Tmethod is, for every member to put into a 
glass a written List of the names of those 
gentlemen he designs to be of the Sclect Com- 
mittee, it is easy to deliver a copy in writing 
of a concerted List, to each member under any 
sort of influence, with a private mark either in 
the writing or in the paper, by which it may be 
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Sir: Among the many ancient mncthads 
of procecding ia parliament, dropped by tie 
complaisance of’ Jatter times, I think no 
one more necessary to be re-assumed, 
than that of appointing Committees to ine 
spect the Estimates that are laid before 
us, for enforcing the demands made by 
the crown. It appears from the ancient 
Journals of this House, that when a de- 
mand of money is made for answering the 
expence of any measure necessary for the 
honour or interest of the nation, an Esti- 
mate of that expence was laid before this 
House, and a Committee appointed to 
examine that Estimate, to see whether 
every article was fairly stated. Our par- 
liaments in those days were not 80 come' 
plaisant as to to take any such Estimate 
upon the credit of the ministers: they 
thought it Incumbent upon them to see, 
with their own eyes, the necessity of every 
article of the expence proposed, before 
they would open their purse. This me- 
thod of proceeding is, in my opinion, pro- 
per upen all occasions, but at present, 
with respect to the navy, it is become ab- 
solutely necessary, because the yearl 
expence of the navy now vastly eseda 
what it was in former times; and there is 
almost every year some new articlebrought 
into that estimate which was never before 
heard of. I donot deny, Sir, but that it 
may be now necessary for us to keep up a 
much larger fleet, and to keep a much 
greater number of Seamen in our pay 
than we formerly used to do; but the 
greater our expence is that way, the more 
room there is for defrauding the public ; 
and therefore we ought to be the more 
careful.to prevent loading the public with 
any unnecessary article of expence. These 
estimates, it is true, are laid yearly upon 
eur table; but I believe no gentleman, 
even of those who are best acquainted 
with the affairs of our navy, will pretend to 
say, that he can from a bare perusal at our 
table determine, whether the articles of 
expence mentioned in such estimates are 
all necessary, or that no one of them has 
been overcharged ? And I do not see how 
any gentleman can answer to his constitu- 
discovered whether or no he puts that List 
into the glass, which was delivered to him b 
those who have a power over him. This 
every man knows may be done, and this will 
always prevent ort one of those who are 
under any sort of influence, froin putting any 
List into the glass but that which was delt- 
vered to him by his master.” Gentleman’e 
Magazine, September, 1736. 
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ents the loading of them with an expence 
a great part of what, for which he knows, 
may be altogether unnccessary. 

We ought, Sir, likewise to take care that 
so much money may be granted as shall 
be necessary for our yearly expence; for 
by estimates and grants of money which 
are afterwards found to be deficient, es- 
pecially with respect tothe navy, we de- 
_ ceive our constituents ; we do injustice to 

the particular men employed in the navy, 
who are generally obliged to sell their 
claims at a discount ; we enhance the price 
of all materials, necessary for the support 
of the navy; and we discourage our sea- 
men from entering into the service of their 
country: this we have the more reason to 
take notice of at present, because of the 
great debt that has been |-.icly contracted 
on account of our navy; a most extra- 
ordinary debt, considering the short time 
in which it has been contracted, and that 
in a time of profound peace. And the me- 
thod, which we were last year obliged 
to take for paying offa part of it, ought 
to make us extremely cautious of being 
again led into the same error, by any 
short estimates that may be laid before 
us; for we may remember, that during 
the time we were running ourselves in- 
sensibly into that considerable debt, there 
were estimates yearly laid before the par- 
liament, which it was pretended, contained 
an estimate of the whole expence neces- 
sary for the service of that year. The na- 
tion may beaccidentally drawn into an ad- 
ditional expence not to be foreseen ; but 
that additional expence ought always 
to be laid before the very next session of 
parliament, and ought to be provided for 
within the very next year. 

Another consideration, Sir, whieh ought 
to make us look the more narrowly into 
all public accounts, is the great debt the 
nation groans under. A gentleman of an 
opulent fortune, may perhaps pass slightly 
over his steward’s accounts: he may even 
allow his servants to heap up expences 
upon him, and to charge him with new 
and extraordinary articles, without inquir- 
ing whether or no there was necessity for 
them; but a gentleman whose estate is 
deeply mortgaged, and cannot even sup- 
portthe yearly expence of his family, with- 
out laying hands upon that part of his es- 
tate which stands appropriated for paying 
off old mortgages, ought to enquire strictly 
into the management of his stewards, and 
ought never to pass any account, before 
he jsthoroughly convinced of the necessity 
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of it. This, Sir, is our melancholy case 
at present; we cannot provide, even 
for the current service of the year, with- 
out laying hands upon that revenue, which 
was long since appropriated to the pay- 
ment of old debts ; and therefore we ought 
not to approve of any estimate, till we are 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity 
of every article; and this can be done 
only by referring them to select com- 
mifttecs. 

Whether any unnecessary articles of 
expence have been lately brouglit upon 
the nation, is what I shall not at present 
pretend to determine; but that several new 
and extraordinary articles have been of late 
years brought into almost every estimate 
usually laid before us, is what must be known 
to most gentlemen in this House ; and no 
one of them has ever yet been inquired 
into, in that manner which is necessary 
upon such occasions. It is lkewise well 
known, that we have had of late years se- 
veral new offices erected, new posts esta- 
blished, and new salaries granted, all of 
which are a charge upon the public re- 
venue; and whatever may be the case as 
to these new offices, I believe, upon a pro- 
pe inquiry, it would be found that we 

ave inany old offices or officers that might 
be spared, and niany salaries which might 
be altogether suppressed or very much di- 
minished. Ifthe nation were engaged in 
war, or if we were in any danger of being 
engaged in war, it would not perhaps be 
proper to enter upon such inquiries; but 
by the great promotion lately made of ge- 
neral officers, I am convinced the peace 
of Europe is now fully re-established ; for 
Iam persuaded his Majesty would not 
have made so many brave genticmen_ use- 
less as colonels, by promoting them to be 
generals, if there had beenthe least ground 
to suspect that we should soon be engaged 
in war: it is true, few of those gentlemen 
lately promoted will, I believe, be brought 
upon the establishment ‘as generals, and 
therefore it is to be hoped that promotion 
will not increase the public expence ; but 
we are present in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity, therctore it is the most proper time 
for us to inquire into all our public ac- 
counts; and as our navy ought always to 
be the first concern of the parlwnents of 
Great Britain, I shall beg leave, Sir, to 
move, * That a Select Committe? be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Estimate of the 
Navy for the current year.” 

To this it was answered by sir Robert 
Walpole, Mr. Horatio Walpole, Mr. Wa- 
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nington,sir William Yonge, and sir Charles 
Wager, as follows : 

Sir; I shall not take up your time with 
a dispute about the ancient usage in Par- 
liament, but if there ever was any such 
method as that mentioned by the honoura- 
ble gentleman who has made you this mo- 
tion, it is certain that it has not been fol- 
lowed for many years; and as no custom 
once established, is ever laid aside, without 
some good reasons for so doing, we are to 
presume that if there ever was any such 
method established, it was found to be in- 
convenient or unnecessary, otherwise it 
had never been discontinued for so many 
years. ‘This of itself is a sufficient reason 
for our not re-assuming that custom, un- 
less it could be shewn that the public has 
suffered by its being laid aside; but there 
is this farther reason, that our reviving 
such a custom on the present occasion, 
would make people suspect that some very 
great frauds have been lately committed 
in the management of the public treasure ; 
and I cannot think it consistent with that 
duty we owe to his Majesty, to give the 
people any such alarm, when there is not 
the least foundation for such suspicion. 
» Perhaps there may have been some new 
articles lately brought into some of our 
estimates, but I do not remember any that 
are very considerable; and there never 
was one new article brought in, but what 
appeared, at first view, to be absolutely 
necessary for the public service. The ho- 
nourable gentleman seems to think it im- 
possible to determine, from a bare perusal 
of the estimates at our table, that the ar- 
ticles of expence mentioned in them are 
all necessary, and that no one article has 
been overcharged; but I cannot be of his 
opinion; for I never could observe any 
mystery either in the estimate of the navy, 
or in any other estimates laid before Par- 
liament: the articles are all well known, 
because it never exceeds what it was in 
the preceding year, without some manifest 
reason; therefore any gentleman may suf- 
ficiently satisfy himself about every article, 
by a bare perusal at the table ; but if upon 


such perusal any doubt should arise, there 


are always, in the Committee of Supply, 
many gentlemen able to give him as much 
information as he can with reason desire; 
so that there never can be a necessity for 
our referring any estimate to a select Com- 
mittee. : 

_ The Estimates, yearly laid before Par- 
kament, have always contained the whole 
eharge necessary for the service of the en- 
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suing year, 80 far as could be foreseen when 

those estimates were drawn up; but as it 

is impossible to foresce all the accidents 

that may happen in the course of a year, 

therefore the government may sometimes 

be obliged to increase the public charge, 

beyond what was contained in the estimate 

laid before the preceding session of Par- 

liament ; this is an inconvenience proceed- 

ing from the weakness of human foresight, 

and cannot be removed by referring any 

estimate to a select Committee of Parlia- 

ment ; for it is impossible to suppose, that 

any Committee can foresee every thing that 

my happen in the course of a year; nay, 

it is not to be presumed that they can fore- 

see things as fully and clearly as those, 

who are immediately concerned in the 

administration, under whose direction the 

estimates are generally drawn up.. Andif, by 

future accidents, it should be found neces» 

sary to increase the public charge beyond 

what was at first proposed, an account of 
that additional charge certainly ought to- 
be, and I believe has always hitherto beer 
laid before Parliament, as soon as any such 

account could be regularlymade up. This 

was the case with respect to the navy-debt, 

so that its remaining so long unsatisfied, 
could not be owing to the estimates or ac- 
counts not being referred to a select Com- 
mittee, but to the inability the nation was 

under of providing for it out of the grants 

of any succeeding year. 

I shall grant, Sir, that the load of debts 
this nation labours under at present is very 
great, but we ought to bear it with the 
more chearfulness, when we consider that 
the whole was contracted in defence of our 
religion and liberties; and surely no man 
will grudge contributing a small part of his 
yearly revenue, towards paying the princi- 
pal and interest, when he considers, that 
if it had not been for that debt, he would 
have no property at all. But this debt, 
great as it is, was all contracted in pur- 
suance of estimates yearly delivered into 
Parliament, no one of which was ever re-’ 
ferred to a select Committee; and yet it 
cannot be alledged, that the smallest part 
of this debt was unnecessarily contracted, 
or that the public was in the least defraud- 
ed by any of those estimates. I shail like- 
wise grant that we ought to look narrowly 
into all estimates laid before us, but when 
those estimates are plain, this may be done 
without sending them to a Select Commit- 
tee; and let a private gentleman’s estate’ 
be never so such mortgaged, I shall have 
no opinion of his prudence, if he sate half 
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a had poring over an account, which a 
: ool-boy might fully examine in half an 
our. 

As for new offices, officers, or salaries, I 
have not heard of any lately erected, and 
if any of them should ever appear in the 
estimates delivered into this House, it will 
then be time enough to inquire particu- 
larly into them. As for the late promo- 
tion of general officers, I hope no gentle- 
man will find fault with it; both because 
there was no additional expence thereb 
brought upon the nation, and because it 
was absolutely necessary to give our offi- 
cers that rank, which their services have 
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- intitled them to, in order that they may 


be upon an equal footing with their cotem- 
poraries in the service of those foreign 
powers with whom we are in alliance; 
otherwise, in case we should find it neces- 
sary to join our forces with any foreign 
power, an officer in the British service, by 
not being promoted soon enough:to the 
rank he deserved, might find himself un- 
der a necessity of submitting to be com- 
manded by a foreign officer of not near so 
long standing in the army ; for every one 
knows, that in detachments from confede- 
rate armies, the officers generally roll, first 
according to their ranks in the army, and 
next according to the dates of their com- 
missions. 

To conclude, Sir, if there were any ve 
new and extraordinary articles in the estt- 
mate of the navy now under consideration, 
if gentlemen could shew any doubtful ar- 
ticles in it, which could not be immediately 
set in a clear light, there might be some 
reason for agreeing to the motion now 
made tous; but as there is no charge in 
it but what is usual, I therefore cannot 
think there is any occasion for our refer- 
ring it to a Select Committee. 


To this it was replied by the same Mem- 
bers who were for the Motion as follows: 


Sir: The honourable gentlemen are 
much in the right not to dispute whether 
there was ever such a custom, as that men- 
tioned by the honourable gentleman who 
made you the motion, because it would be 
immediately determined by referring to the 
Journals of the House ; it must therefore 
stand admitted, that there was once such 
a method of proceeding, but how it came 
to be laid aside is a question of a very dif- 
ferent nature. 1 shall agree, that a cus- 
tom once established is never laid aside 
without some reason; but that reason is 


often very far from being a good one: in 
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the present case, it is te be presumed, that 
this custom of referring public accounts and 
estimates to select committees, was foynd 
to be very troublesome to ministers ; and 
this was the true reason for its being laid 
aside ; but this was so far from being a good 
reason for laying it.aside, that it will always 
be a strong reason for re-asguming that lay 


dable custom. 


We are told, Sir, that the reviving of 
this custom will make people suspect, that 
some very great frauds have been lately 
committed in the management of the pub- 
lic treasure: but I am of opinion, that 
the nation will be much more alarmed, at 
Jeast I am sure they’ll have much greater 
reason to be alarmed, jf they see their re- 
presentatives in parliament every year 
receiving estimates for most prodigious 
sums of money, and granting all the sums 
desired by such estimates without ever 
making the least inquiry into any one of 
them ; for in private life it is most natural 
to suppose that a man will be cheated by 
his servants, if he should always pass suc 
accounts as they are pleased to bring in with- 
out ever examining into any one ; and it 
is not to be supposed that the servants of 
the public are honester, or less inclined to 
pilfer, than the servants of private men. 

The duty we owe to his Majesty, ought 
never, Sir, to be brought into any debate 
in this House; but it was never more Im- 


‘properly brought in, than it is now by the 


gentlemen on the other side of the queé- 
tion ; for as this House is the grand inquest 
of the nation, we ought to inquire for the 
King as well as for the people: we are 1 
some manner his 'Majesty’s trustees, and 
ought to take care, that neither he nor his 
poe be cheated by the servants or officers 
e employs ; and therefore it is incons® 
tent with that duty we owe to his Majesty 
to pass any accounts, or agree to apy eth 
mates presented to us by his officers or st 
vants, till we have strictly examined tbe 
truth of every article. . 
The new articles lately introduced tote 
our Estimates, may not perhaps be very 
considerable, but the charge upon those, 
and the additional charge upon all the old 
articles, araount yearly to a very considels 
ablesum; and I confessI never wasso cleats 
sighted as to see at first view, that all thees 
ditional charges were absolutely necessary 
for the public service. The gen 
say, that the several articles in our est: 
mates are all well known, and that the 
charge upon each is likewise known, be- 
cause it never exceeds what it was in 
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resefit year, without some manifest reason: 

is, Sir, might be some satisfaction, if any 
strict inquiry had lately been made into any 
of our estimates ; but as no inquiry has 
been rhade for many years, we donot know 
but frauds may have been introduced seve- 
ral years since, and continued to this very 
day ; therefore, it can be no satisfaction 
to ally man, who has never examined any 
of those articles, to find that they do not 
éxceed the charge upon the same articles 
for several years past. But, Sir, I will 
take upon me to affirm, that most of the 
articles in all our estimates; especially that 
of the navy, are ef such a nature, that it 
is impossible to say whether they are over- 
charged or not, without examining into 
them every year: this every man miust be 
conviriced of, who will but look into the 
several articles-of the estimate of the 
navy now upon ouf table. Can any gen- 
tleman determine how much will be ne- 
cessary for maintaining superannuated sea- 
officers, or for paying pensions, without 
mquiring yearly into the number and 
quality of auch officers or pensions ? can 
any gentleman determine how much will 
be necessary for half pay to sea officers, 
Without enquiring every year into the num- 
ber and rank of such officers? It is impossi- 
ble; because by the very nature of the ser- 


Vice, it must vary every year; and most of 
theother articles of the ordinary estimate of 


the navy will be found to be of the same 
nature ; therefore, I am surprized to hear 
it said, that the charge upon any of these 
articles can be well known to any member 
of this House, or that its not exceeding 
the charge upon the same article in former 
years, can be an argument for the justness 
of the charge in any time to come. 

I have, Sir, many questions to ask, 
which I think necessary for my informa- 
tion, in relation to every article of this 
estimate ; but it would be ridiculous to ex- 
pect the proper information from any gen- 

in this House, were he never so 
well acquainted with the affairs of the 
navy, because every article of the estimate 
tefers to a lung particular account, which 
ought to be examined, before any other 
gentleman can have thatsatisfaction, which 
we ought to have as trustees both for the 
king and the people. It is impossible for 
gentlemen to discover the fraud of any ar- 
Gele in an estimate, or to state their ob- 
jections in amy regular method, without 
@Xamining persons, papers, and records, 
Which cannot be done but by referring the 
trttiente tom seloot committes, with proper 


to a Select Commitice. 


| year, laid before 
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‘powers for that purpose. If this be done, 


shall think it worth while to ask such 
questions as are necessary for my infor- 
mation; and I shall be glad to find the 
suspicions I at present entertain, are with- 
eut any foundation. 

What was contained in the Estimates of 
late, yearly laid before us, or whether they 
contained an account of all the annual 
charge that could be foreseen, I cannot 
determine ; for there is so little satisfaction 
to be got from perusing accounts at our 
table, that I never gave myself the trou- 
ble ; but this I can say, that if they con- 
tained an account of all the charge then 
necessary, it is very extraordinary, that 
our foresight should run above 100,000/. 
in debt yearly upon the article of thenavy 
only. This I cannot believe, and there- 
fore Iam afraid that these estimates were 
made deficient on purpose to conceal, for 
some time, from the nation the expence 
our measures had made necessary; be- | 
cause, as our navy is a favourable article, 
it was expected that the parliament would 
readily agree, without any inquiry, to make 
that deficiency good, whenever it should 
be thought necessary to make application 
for that purpose. I am likewise at 2 loss 
to determine whether there was, every 
arliament an account 
of the deficiency of the grants for the for- 
mer year with respect to our navy. But if 
such an account was regularly laid every 
year before parliament, it is with me avery 
strong argument for referring every ac- 
count and every estimate to select com- 
mittees; for the disadvantages attending 
our running into along arrear are so evi- 
dent, that I am sure this House would not 
have allowed that arrear to remain so long 
unsatisfied, if proper notice hadbeen taken 
of the account of, those arrears, which, it 
is said, were yearly laid upon our table. 
This shews that most of the gentlemen of 
this House expect no satisfaction from a 
perusal of any account at our table, and 
therefore never give themselves the trou- 
ble to look over them, which proves the 
necessity of referring all such accounts to 
be examined by select committees. 

I am convinced, that if the ancient me- 
thod of inquiring into all accounts and es- 
timates, by select committees, had been 
constantly observed, the debt the nation 
now labours under, would never have risen 
to so large a sum,. nor would so small a 


| part of it have been paid off in abovetwenty 


years profound peace. ‘The great haste 
made in contracting it, and the slow stepa 
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in paying it off, is another argument for 
our beginning to look a little more nar- 
rowly into our affairs, which can be done 
only by reviving that ancient method of 
proceeding, which the honourable gentle- 
man has now moved for, with respect to 
the estimates of the navy for this year. 
What the honourable gentlemen may. 
mean by mysteries in accounts, I do not 
know; but tome every article in the esti- 
mate now before us seems a mystery, and 
must continue a mystery to every gentle- 
man, who has never seen the particular ac- 
count to which each article refers. Can 
any gentleman understand the very first 
article, which is upwards of 28,000/. per 
annum, without having looked into the 
articular account of what is paid for sa- 
aries and other charges to the lords of 
the admiralty, the commissioners of the 
navy, the vecretaries, officers, clerks, and 
contingencies relating thereto? Or can any 
gentleman say, that this whole sum is ab- 
solutely necessary, without having exa- 
mined whether such commissioners, secrc- 
taries, officers, and clerks, are all necessary 
for supporting the business of that office, 
and that such salaries are necessary for 
supporting such officers? Let us look into 
every other articleof the estimate, and we 
shall find the same mystery. Therefore, 
instead of our not being able to shew any 
article that is mysterious, I must desire 
the gentlemen of the other side of the 
question to shew me ot one article that is 
not mysterious; especially, considering that 
no/inquiry has been made into either of 
the articles, I believe I may say, within the 
memory ofany gentlemannow in this House. 
I aa Sir, @ negative will not be put 
upon this question; for it will certainly 
give too just an alarm to the people of this 
nation ; they will imagine, that there must 
be errors, and even frauds, in the esti- 
mates and accounts delivered into parlia- 
ment, when the very gentlemen who de- 
liver them, or at least those who are princi- 
pally concerned in the making them up, 
prevent .any Inquiry into the justice of 
them. Therefore, if gentlemen are re- 
solved to disagree with the motion, I 
hope for their own sakes, and for the ho- 
nour of parliament, they will put the pre- 
vious question, instead of putting a nega- 
tive upon the question now before us. 
The question being put upon the mo- 
tion, it was negatived by 256 to 155.* 


* Mr. William Pitt was a teller in the mi- 
wority on this occasion. 
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Debate on the Reduction of the Forces.] 
Jan. 29. A motion was made, That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, to acquaint him with the readiness 
wherewith his faithful Commons had 
agreed to the continuance of the extraor- 
dinary expence, which he had thought: 
necessary in the present juncture; in 
which resolution they had concurred with 
the greater chearfulness, as a grateful re- 
turn to his royal goodness, in ordering so 
considerable a Reduction of his Forces 
both by sea and land, as soon as the pre- 
sent posture of affairs would permit; and 
in full confidence, that it was his royal in- 
tention, as soon as there should be a more 
perfect reconciliation among the several 
powers of Europe, to make such farther 
reduction of his forces, as might be consis- 
tent with the security and dignity of his 
Majesty’s royal person and government, 
and with our present happy constitution; 
not doubting, but that from his fatherly 
compassion to his people, he would be 
graciously pleased to direct, that what- 
ever land force should thereafter: be 
thought necessary, should be established 
in such a manner, as should make the sav- 
ing more sensible, and the future burthen 
less grievous to the nation. 

This motion was supported by Mr. 
John Pitt, lord Polwarth, Mr. Pulteney, 
Mr. Gybbon, sir John Barnard, Mr. 
Sandys, and Mr. Walter Plumer; and was 
opposed by Mr. Wynnington, col. Bladen, 
sir William Yonge, and Mr. Conduit. But 
the question being at last put, it was carried 
in the negative without a division. 


Debate on raising the Supplies within 
the Year.) Feb. 2. Mr. Sandys stood up 
and spoke as follows : 

Sir; Every man is now, I believe, con- 
vinced that the great debt we groan under, 
is a most heavy clog upon all public mea- 
sures, and will certainly, while it continues 
prevent its being in our power to act upon 
any occasion with that vigour we ought, 
either in vindication of the honour and in- 
terest of this nation, or the defence of our 
allies. This of itself is a most terrible mis- 
fortune, but what still ‘adds to it is, that 
these our unlucky circumstances are well 
known to all our neighbours, which is, I 
believe, the principal cause of our having 
so little influence on the councils of other 
nations; and while this load continues we 
may expect to be insulted by them, as 
often as they can find the least pretence 
for so doing. In such circumstanoes 
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therefore it is the most pernicious thing we 
can do, to run the ‘nation any farther in 
debt by creating new funds, or tu prevent 
that fund, which was long since appro- 
priated, from being religiously applied to 
the extinguishing yearly a part of that 
debt contracted before the year 1716; for 
if we do so in time of peace, it will con- 
vince our neighbours that it would be im- 
possible for us to support an expensive 
war, which will of course render us con- 
_temptible in the eyes of all foreign nations. 
And with respect to our domestic affairs, 
the consequences of pursuing any such 
measure are full as pernicious; for every 
new mortgage we make, becomes a sort of 
prop for supporting the interest payable 
upon the former; whereas we ought to 
use all possible means to reduce that in- 
terest, not only for the encouragement of 
trade among us, but to encrease the Sink- 
ing-Fund, which would enable us to pa 

off all our old debts much sooner, than it 
will otherwise be possible for us to do: 
Nay, I am almost certain, that if no new 
debts had been contracted since the year 
1716, nor any part of the Sinking Fund 
converted to other uses than it was ori- 
ginally designed for, the interest upon all 
our funds would have been long since re- 
‘duced to 3/. per cent. and a much greater 
part of our old debt would have been 
paid, by which we should have been 
enabled to have taken off some of those 
heavy taxes, under which the poor la- 
bourers and manufacturer have groaned 
for so many years. . The loading posterity 
with new debts, in order to give a little 
ease to the present generation, may be a 
good temporary expedient for a minister; 
and may prevent the people’s making too 
particular an inquiry into that expence, 
which his measures have brought upon 
them: But it is a most pernicious expe- 
dient both for the royal family, and for the 
nation in general. For when any sum of 
money is raised for the service of the en- 
suing year, by contracting anew debt, and 
creating a new fund for the payment of 
that debt, it is subjecting the nation to pay 
at least double that sum in the end; be- 
cause in every such case, the nation is 
ebliged to pay interest for the money 
raised, and the expences of collecting for 
many years, besides paying the principal 
at last; this shews the loss the nation sus- 
tains by the contracting of any such debt 
for the current service. By along con- 
tinuation of such measures the people may 
come to be so loaded with taxes, and those 
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taxes so much engaged for the payment of 
former mortgages, that it may be impos- 
sible for his Majesty, or some of his suc- 
cessors, to vindicate the rights of the na- 
tion, without loading them with heavier 
taxes than they are able to bear, which 
may very probably raise a general disaf- 
fection against our present happy estab- 
lishment; and may be of the most dange- 
rous consequence even to the creditors 
themselves; for if ever we should be 
reduced to such circumstances, that either 
the nation must be ruined, or the public. 
creditors left unpaid, it is easy to see which 
side of the dilemma would be chosen. The 
proper method to prevent our running 
into debt is to diminish our yearly ex- 
pence; but as the number of our forces 
for the service of the ensuing year has al- 
ready been agreed to; I cannot now pro- . 
pose any diminution of our expence for 


this year. We have already granted a 


great part of the supplies necessary for 

the service, and we are to go this day into 

a Committee of Ways and Means for 

raising those supplies. What methods 

may then be proposed for that purpose I 

do not know; But as I am of opinion, that 

no consideration ought to prevail with us 
to contract any new debt, or to prevent. 
that fund which stands poe for. 
the payment of the old, I shall take the 

liberty to make a motion which I hope the: 
House will agree to. For if our usual 

funds cannot answer the service we have. 
already agreed to, I think it will be better 

to lay some new taxes upon the luxuries of . 
life, than to create new funds; otherwise 

we run the hazard of reducing our poste- 

rity to the want even of the necessaries of 
life, that we ourselves may live in affluence ; 

for this reason, before we go into the Com- 

mittee of Ways and Means, I shall take 

the liberty to move to resolve, ** That this 

House will raise within the year the Sup- 
plies necessary for the current Service.” 


Mr. Sandys being seconded by sir John 
Barnard and Mr. Willimot, the same was 
opposed aed William Yonge, Mr. Win- 
nington, Mr. Heathcote, and sir Robert 
Walpole as follows : 


Sir; If the question, now before us, de-- 
pended solely upon the influence this na- 
tion has at present in the councils of all 
the powers of Europe, or upon the regard 
our neighbours have shewn to this nation 
in all their measures, a few words would 
be sufficient to shew, that we ought not 
to come to any such resolution as has been. 
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a sie for it is certain that wé never 
da greater influence than we have at 

resent in every court of Europe, and that 
influence is founded upon the strongest 
reason; because our neighbours all know 
ver well, that we have now two funds 
sufficient for supporting any war we may 
be engaged in, and which we can upon any 
such occasion make use, of, without over- 
loading the subject, of raising discontent 
in the nation; and these funds are the 
Land-Tax and the Sinking-Fund. Though 
our landed gentlemen would think it hard 
to pay 4s. in the pound Land-Tax, during 
a time of peace, yet they would not cer- 
tainly grudge that tax, if they saw the na- 
tion necessarily involved in a war; and 
though the Sinking-Fund is to be applied 
in the most religious manner to the pay- 
ment of out old debts, yet, in case of a 
war, I believe no gentleman will say, but 
that it would be proper to suspend such 
yments (especially as none of the pub- 
c creditors are desirous of having their 
meney) and to apply that fund towards 
supporting the war; so that our neigh- 
bours know extremely well that we have a 
revenue of above two millions, besides our 
usual supplies, which we may raise to~ 
wards supporting a war without laying any 
new fax upon our people. 

I shall admit, Sir, that the Sinking 
Fund would be a gainer, by the reduction 
of the interest payable upon old funds, 
and that it would | be an advantage to the 
nation to have the sinking fund increased ; 
but I very much question if it would be 
possible to reduce the interest payable 
upon dut old funds lower than if is at pre- 
sent, even though we should never here- 
after contraet one shilling new debt. I 
have indeed heard of & great sia phe 
jects for that pares and somte of them 
have appeared well in theory, but when 
they came to be examined, it has always 
been found that they would not do in prac- 
tice, and therefore they have been laid 
aside: Besides, Sir, it would be an ex- 
periment of the Qnost dangerous conse- 
quence, to reduce the imterest payable 
upon our old funds lower than it is at pre- 
sent, because it would probably antics 
foreigners to draw their money all at once 
out of our funds, which would of course 
bring our public credit into great distress, 
and would drain us of all the ready specie 
now circulating in the nation; and if the 
sega credit of the nation should be once 

tought into any great distress, most of 
dur own people would take the alarm, 
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which would run it so low, that the re 
storing of it would be impracticable. 
Another consideration, Sir, of great 
weight with me, is, that we cannot well re- 
duce the interest upon our public funds 
any lower than it is at present, without re- 
ducing at the same time the interest of. 
money in general; and I am persuaded 
the reducing the interest of money in ge- 
neral, to a lower rate than what it is at 
present, would bring great difficulties upon 
all ranké of men in the kingdom. With 
respect to the public creditors the difficul- 
ties are apparent; for a third part of their 
yearly income has been taken from them 
by the reduction already made; and if a 
farther reduction of one per cent. should 
be made, they would then have but one 
half of that revenue, which they supposed, 
they were to have when they first lent 


‘their money to the public. 


Then with respect to the landed gentle- 
men, the reducing interest so low would 
be a great hardship, for they would be 
obliged to give each of their younger chil- 
dren at least 5 or 6,000I. ls fees when 
interest is at 5 or 6 per cent. one half of 
that sum will enable them to live m 8 

nteel manner; so that the reducing of 
intérest 80 low would lay all our landed 
gentlemen under a ieee of ruining 
their estates, or at least of mortgagmg 
them very deeply, to provide for their 
younger children. And lastly, Sir, with 
respect to the trading part of the nation, it 
is very well known, that every branch of 
trade in the kingdom is already so over- 
stocked, that it ie almost impossible for 
one half of our tradesmen to live by their 
business; and a farther reduction of inte- 
rest would driveso many into trade,that 
ne man could live by any trade he could 
engage in. Even our borrowers of money, 
Sir, or gentlemen who owe any mone! at 
interest, would bereduced to great dificul- 
ties; forthe profit to be got by lending 
money, or by leaving money in any man’s 
hand at interest, would be so small, that 
no man would think of employing it in 
that way; this would of course brmg & 
general demand ubon all those in the 
kingdom who owe any money at interest, 
and at the same time would render it mm- 
possible for them to find any money for 
answering thatdemand. From all which 
I think it inconsistent with the public good 
of the nation, and with that of every par- 
ticular man, to reduce the intercet payable 
upon our public funds lower than it 16 at 
present. Whatever may be the conse 
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quence with r to ministers, I am 
very certain, Sir, it would be an expedient 
ef very bad consequence with respect to 
his present Majesty to load his people 
with taxes which they may think unne- 
cessary; for the people will always pay 
voluntarily and freely such taxes as they 
think are absolutely necessary for the sup- 
port of the nation, but it will always raise 
disaffection to the kingupon the throne, to 
load the people with taxes which they 
think unnecessary at the time they are 
laid on. It is for this reason that in time 
of war, a government may venture to sub- 
ject the people to taxes, which would raise 
terrible complaints, if they should be 
raised in time of peace; and for the same 
reason I am of opinion, that we ought 
rather to convert a part of the sinking 
fund to the current service of the year, 
than to increase any of our old taxes, or 
load the people with any new; for as there 
is at present no demand for paying off any 
of our debts, and as none of the public 
creditors desire to have their money, I am 
convinced the generality of the people 
would think it unnecessary to toad! them 
with any new tax, when they know we have 
such a fund, to which we may have re- 
course for making good the current ser- 
vice of the year; and therefore we may 
presume that the loading of them at pre- 
sent with any new tax would raise a ge- 
neral disaffection to his present Majesty’s 

erson and government, and consequently 
be a most pernicious expedient. 

It has been said, that by contracting a 
new debt, and creating a new fund for the 
current service of the year, the nation 
comes at lastto be loaded with double 
the sum so raised, by means of the inter- 
est and expences of management, which 


they are obliged to pay yearly till the prin- 


cipal be paid off: but I cannot admit of 
the justness of this calculation ; for, with 

ct tothe expences of management, it is 
well known that no new debt we have lately 
contracted, has occasioned any great new 
expence ; because the fund for paying off 
that debt has always been committed to 
the offices already erected, ao that it has 
occasioned no additiongl expence, but that 
ef adding perhaps two or three under clerks 
to some of the offices before established : 
and as to the interest paid yearly by the 
nation, does not every private man save 
_ that interest yearly, or make as mnch by 
the share which he must have contributed 
- to that principal sum, in case it had been 
ised. within the year? If every man in 
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the nation should be obliged this year to 
contribute 10s.towardsthe current service 
of the year, does not he loose the interest 
of that 10s. for all yearsto come? And 
if by borrowing a sum of money upon the 
public credit at $ or 4 per cent. that 10s. 
should be left in every private man’s 
pocket, may he not make every year 5 per 
cent. of that money so left in his pocket? 
From hence it must be granted, that the 
contracting of a new debt at a low interest, 
instead of raising the money within the 
year, is an advantage rather than a loss to 
the nation in general. 

As the forces necessary for the service 
of the ensuing year both by sea and land, 
have been already agreed to, they must 
be provided for some way or other: and if 
the usual taxes shall be found insufficient 
for that purpose, every one knows we have | 
but three ways to make good that defici- 
ency. We must make it good either by 
encreasing some ‘old taxes, or by laying 
on new taxes, or by taking so much from 
the sinking fund as will make good that 
deficiency. As for the first methad, none 
of our old taxes will admit of any increase 
except the land-tax : and, considering the 
heavy load that has for many years lam 
upon the landed gentlemen ofthis kingdom, 
Iam really surprized that they have so 
long allowed themselves to be so loaded by 
the trading interest ; therefore for the sake 
of prudence, as well as justice, we ought 
not to think of increasing the land tax ; 
and I hope, in all our future measures, we 
shall impose such taxes as may fall with an 
equal weight upon all the subjects, in pro- 
portion to their yearly revenues or profits 
whether those yearly revenues and profits, 
proceed from land, trade, or money. With 
respect to the second method, I wish with 
all my heart several of the luxuries which 
have been lately introduced, or very much 
increased, were taxed more heavily than 
they are at present; but I am of opinion, 
that it is a dangerous experiment to lay 
on any new tax, in a time of profound 
peace, even upon the luxuries of life; es- 
pe as itis generally known, that we 

ave another fundto which we may have 
recourse, without injuring in the least the 
public credit of the nation, or laying any 
additional load upon any rank of people: 
and if we should venture upon any such 
measure, it would not be properto make 
use of any such tax for the current service 
of the year, because it is impossible te 
guess how much the produce of a new 
tax will amount to, and I cannot think it 
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would be right to appropriate an uncertain 

roduce for the payment of a certain sum. 

t is well known, that a great part of the 
debts we are now loaded with, and of which 
some gentlemen take all occasions to com- 
plain in the most grievous manner, were 
occasioned by that very method of laying 
on a new tax, the produce of which must 
always be uncertain, and appropriating 
that uncertain produce towards the pay- 
ment of a certain sum: therefore if gen- 
tlemen- have a mind to lay any new 
taxes upon the luxuries of life, I shall not 
be against it; but I hope they will order 
the whole produce to remain in the 
exchequer, in order to attend the fu- 
ture disposition of parliament; for before 
next session the amount of such new tax 
will be known, or may be nearly guessed 
at, andthen it may sately be appropriated 
_to the current service of the then ensuing 
year; or be made a fund for answering the 
currentservice of that year. 
usual taxes will be sufficient to answer the 
services already voted, andthe other services 
that may be thought necessary for the en- 
suing year, I shall not pretend to determine; 
but ifthey are not, I think it is plain that 
we must have recourse to the sinking fund, 
as themost proper method of providing for 
any deficiency : however, we are not at pre- 
sent to determine this question absolutely ; 
when gentlemen begin to consider of ways 
and means for raising the Sums necessary 
for the service of the ensuing year, they 
ought, and they certainly will agree to 
raise them in that manner, which shall ap- 
pear to be the least burthensome to the 
people; and thercfore I think it would be 
very wrong in us, to restrain ourselves in 
the manner proposed by the motion now 
before us. But that we may be left alto- 
gether free to do in this respect what we 
may think proper when we go into the 
Committtee of ways and meins, I shall 
i aba That the previous question may 

e put, with regard to the question now 
before us. 


To this it was replicd by the same 
members, who were tor the motion, as 
follows: 


Sir; It has been often observed, that 
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the present question is intended, are 
all so deceitful, that they are a_ plain 
proof that the measure must be wrong. 
What influence our ministers may think 
they have in the councilsof foreign powers, 
I shall not determine; but I am sure it 
does not appear that we have any great 
influence, either from the advantages that 
have been lately obtained in favour of this 
nation, or from the late behaviour of some 
of our neighbours towards our allies. I 
hope it will not be said, that the courts of 
Vienna and Madrid had any great regard 
for us, when they concluded that treaty of 
Vienna which produced the treaty of Ha- 
nover, and made such a bustle in Europe ; 
and I am sure it cannot be said, that the 
courts of Paris, Madrid, and Turin, shewed 
any great regard for us, when they made 
that private alliance, by which they par- 
celled out among them, our ally the em- 
peror’s dominions in Italy; nor canit, I 
think, be said, that the emperor placed any 
great confidence in our assistance, when 
in order to obtain a peace, he agreed to 
neld up to France the whole duchy of 
orrain. 

I have not the honour, Sir, to be inthe 
secret of aflairs, therefore I must judge 
from public appearances; and from them 
it is to me evident, that our influence has 
of late greatly decayed, and will, I am 
afraid decay more and more: foreigners, 
Sir, know our circumstances better than 
we seem to do ourselves ; they know that 
now, after aterm of twenty years peace, 
our public debts are very near as great, and 
our circumstances as bad as they were at 
the end of the last war: they know that 
by a Jand-tax of 2s in the pound, we can- 
not provide for the yearly supplies we think 
necessary, even in time of pcace, without 
running ourselves into some new debt, to 
the amount of 5 or 600,000/. yearly, or 
taking so much from the sinking-fund; 
and they know that, as the sinking- 
fund we now have arises wholly from our 
consumptions being much greater in time 
of peace than in time of war, the greatest 
part of it would be annihilated in case we 
should engage ina war; from which, every 
foreigner must conclude, and I should 
think every Englishman too, that with 4s. 


new measures must always be supported | in the pound land-tax, we could not raise 
by new doctrines, and it may as justly ; 500,000/. a year more than has been found 
be observed, that wrong measures must ! necessary for supporting our government 
be supported by wrong doctrines. This | in time of peace; and that therefore we 
Is the case with respect to the question | could not support a war without loading 
now before us. Vhe doctrines advanced | the people with many new taxes, or greatly 
in favour of thit measure against which increasing those we now have; neither of 
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which, I am afraid, our people would | cause their selimg out could not ruin.our 


patiently submit to. 

Now, Sir, give me leave to consider the 
extraordinary doctrines advanced, tor the 
support of that measure which the op- 

ing of this question seems to point at: 
in the first place we are toid, it would not 
be possible tor us to reduce the interest 
payable upon our old debts, even though 
we should never contract any new debt: 
this, Sir, is contrary to one of the most 
established maxims, which is, that the 
natural interest of money must always de- 
pend upon the proportion there is tn anv 
particular country between the demand for 
borrowing money at interest, and the de- 
mand for’ lerding money at interest; for 
as we have asinking-fund capable of paying 
off a very large sum yearly, if we*never per- 
verted any part of that fund, which is al- 
ways the same with contracting a new debt, 
we should be every year dininishing the 
demand for borrewing, and increasing 
the demand for lending; so that the natural 
interest of money, would necessarily of 
itself decrease, without any projects for that 
purpose. 

This, I say, Sir, would ef course happen 
in a few years; but even at present, if no 
new debte were to be contracted, I do not 
knew but methods might be found for re- 
ducing immediately the interest of ail our 
funds to 3 and a half, perhaps to 3 per 
cent. What these methods may be, I shall 
not take upon me to mention, because 
some gentlemen seem resolved that no 
proposition shall be received, except those 
offered by themselves. And to frighten us 
from any such projects we are told, thut 
the forcigners would, in such a case, draw 
their money out all at once, and drain us 
of allthe current specie in the kingdom; 
but to those who understand the circum- 
stances of Europe, and are apprised of the 
Jowness of interest in some countries, and 
the precariousness of the security in otacrs, 
this must appear to be a mcre bugbear. 

Besides, Sir, the thing would evher be 
in itself impossible, or it is an event we 
have no occasion to be atraid of; for if 
foreigners should all at once resolve to sell 
aut, it would either run the price of ali our 
funds a great deal below par, or it would 
not; if it did, they would be obliged to 
suspend their resolution, and’ take 3 per 
cent. rather than sell out 100/. stock for 
80 or 9O/. in ready money; and it thew 
selling out did not run the price of our 
Stocks below par, we can have no occasion 
to be afraid of any such resolution;. be- 
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public credit, and the ready specie they 
could carry out would soon be replaced 
by the general balance of our trade, if we 
had no imterest to pay yearly to them; for 
it has been for many vears, and while it 
continues, it must always be a terrible 
drawback upon our general balance of 
trade, to have asum of + or 500,000/. sent 
yearly out of the nation, m order to pay 
the interest due to them, every farthing of 
which is entirely lost to us; because the 
whole is spent by them in their own coun- 
tries, or converted into principal here, to 
increase their future yearly demand. 

Another paradox, advanced agamst the 
question now before us is, That the re- 
ducing the interest of moncy m general, 
would bring great difficulties upon all ranks 
of men in the kingdom. ‘This, Sir, is evi-’ 
dently contrary to another cstublished 
maxim, which rs, that the lower the inte- 
rest of money is in any country, the more 
flourishing it must be in its trade and com- 
merce: | shall grant, that it would dimi- 
nish the revenue of our public creditors, 
aswell as of all other monevenders, but it 
would not diminish their capital, and those 
that could not live idly upon the interest 
of their money would be obliged to betake 
themselves to trade, or to some other in- 
dustrious employment, which might be # 
service to themselves, and a certain advan- 
ture to their country. ” 

As to the landed gentlemen, I am sur- 
prized, Sir, to hear it said, that the re-_ 
ducing of interest would be a hardship. 
upon them, considering how many, I am 
atraid too many of them, are like their 
country, mvolved in debts and mortgages. 
On the contrary, it would be a great ad- 
vantage to every landed gentleman in the’ 
kingdom, because, besides reducing the 
interest he is to pay for the debt he owes, 
if he has any, it would greatly increase 
the value of his lands, as well as of all the 
lands in the kingdom; and as for his 
younger children, he would be under no 
necessity to give them any greater fortunes 
than before ; but, if he were, a mortgage 
ot 6,000/. at 3 per cent. is no greater bur-- 
then upon anestate, than a mortgage of 
half that sum at 6 per cent. interest; and 
if any part of the estate were to be sold 
for the raising of that money, as the price 
of lands will always rise in proportion as 
the mtercst of money falls, when money 
comes to be at 3 per cent. interest, the 
same parcel of Jand to be sold, will then 
fetch 6,0002. which would have sold but 
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for 3,000/. when money was at 6 per cent. 
I do not know what the honourable gen- 
tleman means by enabling younger chil- 
dren to live in a genteel manner; unless 
he means in an idle and extravagant man- 
ner; and the fewer there are of such per- 
sons in any country, 1am sure it is the 
better for the country; which would be 
the consequence in the present case: For 
as few gentlemen could propose that their 
younger children should live upan the in- 
terest of the fortunes they could give 
them, they would breed them all up to 
some trade or business; so that instead of 
a great number of idle and extravagant 
gentlemen, we should have a great num- 
ber of industrious and frugal tradesmen or 
merchants ; and which would be of most 
advantage to the country, is very easy to 
determine. 

It is, Sir, a very great mistake, to ima- 
gine that there can be in any country too 
great a number of merchants and _ trades- 
men, or that any sort of trade, which de- 
serves that name, can be overstocked. 
Shopkeeping, or any other business, which 
tends to support the luxury of a people, 
may, itis true, be overstocked; and it is 
always a disadvantage to the people to 
have too great a number of such among 
them; but as for merchants, manufactu- 
~ vers, and mechanicks,there can never be 
too great anumber of them in any country ; 
because the more there are of them, the 
more foreign trade the nation will have, 
the greater its exports will be, and the 
more easy will it be for every particular 
man, if he be industrious and Racal to 

rovide a support for himsclf and family. 
This is justified by experience in all coun- 
tries, and in all times ; and therefore among 
the many other misfortunes attending our 
public funds, this may be reckoned as one, 
that a great number of our people are 
thereby enabled to live idly upon the in- 
terest of their money, which must neces- 
sarily diminish the number of our mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and mechanics. 

To imagine, Sir, that the reducing of 
interest to 3 per cent. would bring any 
distress upon those who have occasion 
for money, is something very new; for 
the more trade there is in a country, the 
more money there will always be to be 
lent at interest; and those who have more 
money by them than they can make use 
of in their trade, will always lend it upon 
good security, even at 1 per cent. rather 
than keep it in their own coifers. But 
upon this occasion I cannot omit taking 
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notice, that in this respect too, our pub- 
lic funds are of great detriment to the trade 
and private credit of the nation, bccause 
the monied men of the kingdom have so 
ready a way of getting an interest for their 
money by means of these funds, that they 
never think of lending their money to pri- 
vate men, but at an extravagant interest 
or premium; by which means our private 
credit between man and man is very much 
lessened, and great sums of money drawn 
out of trade, which is therefore a very 
strong argument in favour of the question 
now before us. 

The people, Sir, never grudge the con- 
tributing what is necessary for the support 
of the government in time of peace, no 
more than they grudge what is necessary 
for the support of the government in 
time of war: The only thing they grudge 
is, to find the nation loaded with an 
expence that is not necessary, or the 
money they contribute improperly ap- 
plied; and though the perverting of 
the Sinking- Fund, or running the nation 
in debt, may prevent the people of the pre- 
sent generation from being sensible of an 
unnecessary expence, and consequently 
may prevent their inquiring strictly into 
that expence, yet such ameasure will make 
the present expence fall with double weight 
upon their posterity, and when they find 
themselves obliged to submit to heavy new 
taxes, because all the old stand engaged 
forthe payment of old debts, which will 
certainly be the case as soon as the nation 
comes to be engaged in any war, they will 
then with reason complain, that an insup- 
portable loadhas been thrown upon them, 
for the sake of a temporary ease given to 
theirancestors. This’ may very probably 
raise a general disaffection to the present 
establishment, and it will be the more 
dangerous, because it will happen at a 
time when our enemies will certainly be 
in earnest about playing the Pretender 
upon us. This consideration must, in my 
opinion, have great weight withevery gen- 
tleman, who has a sincere regard for the 
illustrious family now upon the throne, 
and especially for that royal prince, who, it 
is to be hoped, will oneday sway the 
sceptre of this kingdom ; for by thus per- 
verting the Sinking Fund, or running the 
nation into new incumbrances, even in 
time of peace, he may be left in such dis- 
tress, as not to have it any way in his power 
to support the government withany lustre, 
or to vindicate the rights of the nation 
with any vigour. 
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That no new office or officer has 
lately been created may be true, but, Sir, 
we know that a very great and a ver 
grievous office, anda great number of off- 
cers, were lately revived in pursuance of 
the same measures now pointed at; and 
we likewise know that the collecting of 

‘ our taxes, and the managing of our funds, 
cost the nation a most prodigious sum of 
money yearly, a much greater sum, I be- 
lieve, than is necessary for that purpose ; 
for if a narrow scrutiny were made into 
that affair, I am convinced it would be 
found, that the business of two or three 
offices might be managed by one, without 
employing a greater number of officers 
and clerks in that one, than is now em- 
ployed in any one of the three; so that 
several offices, and a great number of 
officers and clerks might be laid aside, by 
which a very large sum of money might 


be saved yearly tothe public. This would. 


contribute greatly towards preventing our 
loading the people with new or additional 
taxes, or running the nation in debt, by 
creating new funds, or perverting the old ; 
and this the people would certainly insist 
on, if they were every year made sensi- 
ble of the sums necessary for the public 
service; but this it may be presumed, will 
always be avoided by those who have the 
disposal of such lucrative posts and em- 
ployments. 

t has been insinuated, as if it were 
an advantage to the people to run the 
nation in debt yearly, rather than raise 
the sums necessary within the year; 
because the money is thereby saved in 
every private man’s pocket; of which he 
may, as long as he keeps it in his own 
possession, make an interest or a profit 
of 5 per cent. perhaps more; where- 
as the public may borrow at 3 per cent. 
or 4 at most; and from the same way of 
reasoning, it may be argued, that it will be 
an advantage to the people to run the na- 
tion every year into some new debt, and 
never nay off one shilling of the old. But 
do not we know, Sir, that in all countries, 
people look upon the public taxes as a 
part of their yearly expence ; when those 
taxes are high, every man must contract 

is yearly expence in other articles, and 
when the public taxes are low, every man 
may, and generally does launch out a 
little into expences upon other articles, 
which he would otherwise have saved ; so 
that if by borrowing a sum of money upon 
the public credit for the service of this 
year, we should prevent our being under a 
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necessity of imposing a tax of ten shillings - 
upon every man in the kingdom, that ten 
shillings would not be saved and laid out 
at interest by any man in the kingdom, 
at least not by any man, I believe, with a 
view to answer his share of the principal 
and interest of that sum that had been bor- 
rowed by the public. No, Sir, every man 
would live in his usual way, as if no such 
ten shillings had been, or were ever to be 
paid; no man would contract his usual 
annual expence on account of his share of 
that sum borrowed by the public; so that 
the sum so borrowed by the public, and 
the interest thereof, would remain a charge 
upon every man’s posterity, without their 
having any thing left them by their ances-. 
tor for answering that charge. Even the 
osterity of the most frugal man in the 

ingdom would not be one shilling the. 
richer, on account of that ten shillings 
which was saved in the pocket of their an- 
cestor ; because he might have saved ten 
shillings of his yearly expence in any one 

ear, and would certainly have saved it, if 

e had found himself under a necessity 
. paying a tax of ten shillings to the pub- 
ic. 


Sir, we have seen of late years several 
attempts made to throw a division, and to 
breed a dissention between the landed in- 
terest and the trading interest of this na- 
tion; but such attempts will, I hope, 
always prove fruitless, for their interests 
are inseparable, and will always be thought 
so by every man who has a respect for 
either. There is not a landed gentleman 
of any sense in the kingdom, but knows 
how greatly the rents of his estate would 
be dimninished, if our trade should be un- 
done; and therefore he will never consent 
to the throwing of any unnecessary bur- 
then upon it. ‘There is not a trading man 
in the kingdom of any consequence, but 
has a view to settle himself or his poste- 
rity in a land estate, and therefore he will 
never agree to the throwing of any unne- 
cessary burthens upon land: but, Sir, 
there has been lately a third interest reared 
up in this kingdom, inconsistent with both: 
I mean, Sir, the interest of those con- 
cerned in our public funds. This is an in- 
terest for the support of which both our 
landed interest, and our trading interest 
are now greatly distressed; and it is an 
interest which some gentlemen seem to 
have a much greater regard for than for 
either of the other two. Such gentlemen 
will, I believe, always be for creating new. 


funds, as long as we have any thing left 
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unmortgaged, or any thing upon which a 
new or additional tax can be laid; because 
the creating of new tunds will always in- 
crease that interest which they seem to 
have so much at heart; and will prevent 
its being ever in our power to diminish 
those annuities we are cbliged toe pay 

them; but they ought to consider, that 
the number of men concerned in our 
landed and trading interest, must always 
be much greater than the number of 
those concerned in our funds; so that if 
people find that cither our landcd interest, 
and our trading interest must be destroyed, 
or our public tund interest annihilated, it is 
easy to see upon whom the ruin must fall ; 
and theretore, if those gentlemen consider 
right, they must conclude that it is against 
the intcrest of the proprictors of our funds 
to make any addition to them, or to divert 
that money which is appropriated, and 
ought to he applied yearly, to the dimt- 
nishing of them. 

Whether or no it may be neceseary to 
Hnpose any new taxes, I shall not deter- 
mine; I hope not, but if it should be found 
necessary, the produce of a new tax may 
be appropriated to the current service, a6 
well as the produce of an old ; because if 
any. deficiency happen, it may and ought 
to be made good out of the grants of the 
succeeding coe : for our present debts did 
not proceed from appropriating the pro- 
duce of any new tax, but from not taking 
care to make good in every succeeding 
year the deficiencies, which had happened 
in the grants for the service of the former. 
We all know, Sir, how dangerous it is to 
have money lying in the Exchequer unap- 

ropriated ; we know what a temptation it 
is for some gentlemen to form cxtravegant 

rojects, and to put the nation to a need- 
ess expence: nay, we know how ant some 
gentlemen are to break through the most 
strict, and the most necessary appropria- 
tions, in cases where there is not an imme- 
diate absolute necessity to epply the sums 
so eppropriated te the uses for which they 
were originally designed ; and our exneri- 


ence in this- particular is one of the chief 


reasons, and one of the strongest arcu- 
ments for the question now before us: 


therefore if we agree to the laying on of | 


any new tax, I hope it will be immediately 
appropriated to the service of the enguing 
year. 

The very question now before us is, 
whether we ought to lay a restraint upon 
ourselves, with respect to the contracting 
ef any new debt, or diverting the sinking 
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fund from that use for which it was origin- 
ally designed, and to which it stands ap.’ 
propriated by the express words of those 
acts of parliament by which it was esta- 
blished ? The restraint now proposed, is 
only for this, session ; but I wish the se- 
straint were for all scssions to come; and 
I am sure if we have any regard for our 
posterity, if we have any regard for the 
present illustrious family, if we have any 
regard for the future happiness, I may say 
preservation, of the nation, we will at least 
for this session act as if we were under such 
arestraint; therefore there can be no harm 
in laying ourselves under any such, And 
there is the more occasion for it, because 
of the frequent deviations we have lately 
made from this necessary rule, and because 
of the bad use that may be made of some 
late precedents; for if a check be not 
speedily put to such measures, as all admi- 
nistrations are but ficeting things, we may 
expect that every administration will en- 
deavour to make themselves easy, and to 
put off the evil day as long as they can, by 
contracting some new debt every year, and 
mortgaging some partof thesinking fund, as 
longas thereisashilling of itleft. Aswehave 
at presenta pretty considerable sinking fund, 
this measure may perhaps support the pre- 
sent administration as long as it can well 
be supposed to last, especially if no war 
happens in the mean time ; but sad and 
melancholy will the reckoning certainly 
come to be at last, when we find ourselves 
enzaged in a dangerous and expensive war, 
our people loaded with as heavy taxes a5 
they can possivly bear, and all those taxes 
mortgaged for the payment of debts, eX- 
cept just as much as may be sufficient for 
the support of our civil government. This 
project, Sir, gives me a most terrible alarm, 
and therefore I am most heartily for the 
question before us. 

Then the question being put, That the 
question be now put; it was carried in the 
negative without a division. 


A Petition of the Justices of Peace for 
Middlesex, against the excessive use of Spt- 
rituous Liguors.| Feb. 20. A Petition of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Middlesex, in their gene 
quarter sessions assembled, was presente 
to the House and read, setting forth, 

“ Thatthe drinking of Geneva and other 
distilled Spirituous Liquors, had tor some 
years past greatly increased, especially 
among the people of inferior rank ; an 
that the constant and excessive use there- 
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of had already destroyed thousands of his 
Majesty’s subjects, and rendered great 
numbers of others unfit for useful labour 
and service, debauching at the same time 
their morals, and driving them into all man- 
ner of vice and wickedness ; and that that 
rnicious liquor was then sold, not only 

y the distillers and Geneva shops, but aa 
other persons of inferior trades ; by whic 
means, journeymen, apprentices, and ser- 
vants, were drawn in to taste and by de- 
grees to like, approve, and immoderately 
to drink thereof; and that the petitioners 
apprehended the public welfare and safety, 
as weil as the trade of the nation, would be 
greatly affected by it, as that practice was 
dangerous and mischievous to the health, 
strength, peace, and morals, and tended 
greatly to diminish the labour and industry 
of his Majesty’s subjects; and therefore 
praying that the House would take the pre- 
Inises into their serious consideration, and 
apply such remedy as the House should 
judge most proper.” This Petition was 
ordered to be referred to a committee of 
the whole House; and it was resolved that 
the House would resolve itself into the said 
Committee on the 23d, to consider of the 
said Petition. 


Resolutions thereunon.| ,Feh. 23. The 
House having resolved itself into the said 
Committee, sir Joseph Jekyll moved 
the following Resolutions, viz. “1. That 
the low price of Spirituous Liquors is the 
principal inducement to the excessive and 
pernicious use thereof. 2. That in order 
to prevent the excessive and pernicious 
use of Spirituous Liquors, a discourage- 
ment be given thereto by a duty to be laid 
on all such liquors by retail. $8. That the 
vending, bartering, or uttering the said li- 
quors be restrained to persons keeping 
public brandy-shops, victualling houses, 
coftee houses, ale-houses and innholders, 
and to such apothecaries and surgeons, as 
should make use of the same by way of 
medicine only. 4. That no person keep- 
ing a public brandy-shop, a public victual- 
ling house, coffee-house or ale-house, or 
being an innholder, should be permitted to 
vend, barter, or utter the said liquors, but 
by licence, with a duty payable there- 
upon.”’ 

These Resolutions were all agreed to 
Without debate in the committee, and being 
next day reported tothe House, were there 
likewise agreed to. Then it was ordered, 
That the said Report be referred to the 
Cemmittee of the whole House, to whom 

: , 
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it was referred to consider farther of ways 
and means for raising the supply. 


Debate on a Motion for enabling the 
King to borrow 600,000. chargeable un the 
Sinking-Fund.} Feb. 27. The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a committce, to 
consider farther of ways and means for 
raising the Supply granted to his Majesty, 
and the Surplusses stated at Lady-day and 
Michaelmas having been referred to the 
said committee, a motion was made, 
“¢ That towards ransingthe Supply granted 
to his Majesty, his Majesty be enabled to 
borrow any sum or sums of money not 
exceeding 600,000/. at an interest not 
exceeding 3/. per cent. per ann. by loans 
to be charged upon the surplusses, ex- 
cesses, or overplus monies commonly called 
the Sinking Fund, redeemabie by parlia- 
ment.” 

Unpen this motion there was a debate, in 
which the courtiers urged 

The necessity of raising, some way or 
other, the Supplies voted for the current 
service of the year; the impossibility that 
there was of raising them any other way, 
but by throwing the burden upon the 
landed interest, which would be the more 
unreasonable, because that interest had 
been for many years overloaded, and 
obliged to contribute much more than 
their proportional share towards the an- 
nual public expence; the absolute uncon. 
troulable right the parliament had to dis- 
pose of the Sinking Fund yearly to such 
purposes, as they should think most for 
the benefit of the nation in general; the 
inconvenience of paying off too much of 
the public debt at once; the unwillingness 
of the public creditors to receive their 


-money; and the smal] interest the nation 


would be obliged to pay for what money 
was necessary to be borrowed upon the 


‘credit of the Sinking-Fund. 


To this it was answered, That the Sup- 
plies, necessary for the current service of 
the year,might have been greatly reduced, 
if some gentlemen had thought fit; m 
which case they would not have been 
obliged either to throw an additional 
burden on the landed interest, or to in- 
croach upon that fund, which had always, 
till of late years, been deemed sacred to 
the payment of our public debts: That if 
words inan act of parliament could ap- 
des any sum to a particular use, the 
Sinking Fund was originally appropriated, 
in the most express terms, to the payment 
of the public debts contracted before the 
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ear 1716; and the only power that was 
Jeft to future parliaments, by its original 
constitution, was to dispose of it to the 
payment of such of those debts, as should 
at the time be thought most necessary to 
be paid off; That it would behappy fer the 
nation, if they could pay off all their pub- 
lic debts at once: That the unwillingness 
of the public creditors to receive their 
money was a certain sign of their having 
an advantageous bargain; and was there- 
fore a demonstration, that it was the in- 
terest of the public to pay them off as fast 
as possible: And that, though they might 
perhaps be able to borrow the sum then 
proposed at 3/. per cent. yet even at that 
rate, it was adding to the future ycarly ex- 
pence of the nation a sum of 16,000/. per 
ann. for ever; which, though perhaps a 
small sum in the eyes of gentlemen who 
dealt in millions, was however a sum, that 
might thereafter be greatly wanted for 
the current service of some succeeding 
year: That considering the great expence 
we had been at in the then current year, 
and the great expence we were like to be 
put to in the next, for the defence of a fo- 
Yeign nation, they were surprized to find 
that no subsidy had been received, nor any 
sum like to be brought, at least tothe pub- 
lic account, for answering the expence we 
had been, or werc like to be at on that oc- 
casion: That we found by experience, no 
nation would so much as promise us any 
assistance, without our granting them a 
large annual subsidy, to commence as 
goon as the promise was made, and to be 
paid, though no such assistance should 
ever be wanted: That even when some of 
our allies had, for very valuable considera- 
tions, engaged to assist us at their own 
expence, yet when that assistance was re- 
ale they had always found pretences 
or not complying, ’till we engaged to de- 
fray any expence they should be put to 
upon that account: That it was certainly 
our interest to protect our allies, and to 
prevent any one of our neighbours grow- 
ing too powerful by conquering another ; 
but if we always shewed ourselves ready 
to protect the weakest side at our own ex- 
pence, every one would find pretences for 
throwing all the burden upon ourshoulders, 
by which management wemust necessarily 
at last become the weakest of all our neigh- 
bours; and having thus spent our whole 
force, and thrown away all our money in 
the protecting of others, we should at last 
have nothing left wherewithal to protect 
or support ourselves. 
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To this it was replied again, That we 
had given no assistance, nor had lately put 
ourselves to any expence in the defence 
of any nation, but what we were obliged 
to, not only bythe most solemn treaties, 
but even for the sake of our own preser- 
vation: That with regard to the nation 
supposed to be meant (Portugal) it was 
very well known, that we were as much 
interested in the defence and preservation 
of that nation as of any other; and it was 
likewise known, that we were far from 
being at all the expence, for that nation 
itself had been at a very great expence in 
providing for its own defence, and a great 
part of the money laid out in that provi- 
sion, had been brought to this kingdom: 
That as that affair was thenupon tie anvil, 
it could not at this time be fully explained, 
but a time would come when it might; 
and whicn that time did come, the House 
might then, ifthey thought fit, inquire into 
it; upon which occasion the nccessity, the 
justice, and the wisdom of our present con- 
duct would, they believed, be easily ex- 
plained to the’ satisfaction of almost every 
gentleman, who might then have the ho- 
nour of being amember of that House. 

Then the question being put for agree- 
ing to the motion, it was carried in the af- 
firmative without a division. 


Petition of the Quakers for Relief re- 
lating to Tithes.] March 2. A Petition 
of the people called Quakers was presented 
to the Commons, and read, setting forth, 
‘«¢ That notwithstanding the several acts of 
parliament made for the more easy re- 
covery of tithes, church-rates, oblations, 
and other ecclesiastical dues, in a sum- 
mary way, by warrant from justices of the 
peace; yet as the'said people conscien- 
tiously refuse the payment thereof, they 
are not only liable to, but many of them 
have undergone grievous sufferings by pro- 
secution in the exchequer, ecclesiastical, 
and other courts, to the imprisonment of 
their persons, and the impoverishing and 
ruin of them and their families, for such 
small sums as are recoverable by those acts: 
and therefore praying, That the House 
will be pleased to take the premises into 
consideration, and afford them such relief 
therein as to the House should seem 
meet.” 

Hereupon, it was ordered, That leave 
be given to bring in a bill to amend, and 
render more etfiectual the laws now in 
being, for the more casy recovery of Tithes, 
church-rates, oblations, and other ecclesias- 
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tical ducs from the people called Quakers ; 
and that Mr. Glanville, sir William Yonge, 
Mr. Henry Archer, and Mr. Hampden, 
do prepare aid bring in the same. 


Debate onthe Mation for a Duty of 20s. 
per Gallon to be laid on all Spiricuous 
Liquors.] March 8 The House being 
ina grand committee on the supply, sir 
Joseph Jekyll moved to resolve,“ ‘That for 
all Spirituous Liquors, which any retailer 
thereof shall, from and after the 24th da 
of June, 1736, be possessed of, there shall 
be granted to his’ Majesty a duty of 20s. 
per gallon’?; but this was 1 ote by 
several members, who thought the laying 
on so high a duty was in some measure a 
prohibition ; a upon this occasion 


Mr. }Villiam Pultency stood up, and 
spoke as follows: 


Sir; I believe it will be admitted by 
every gentleman, that the constant and ex- 
cessive use of spirituous liquors among the 
inferior rank of our people, is a practice 
which has of late years grown to a 
monstrous height, and it will be as gene- 
rally and as readily admitted, that this 
practice is dangerous and mischievons to 
the health, strength, peace, and morals of 
the people; and that it tends greatly to 
diminishing the labour and industry of his 
Majesty’s subjects; therefore I believe we 
shall all agree in this, that some method 
ought to be taken for putting a stop to this 
practice ; but whether it be necessary for 
this end, to lay a total prohibition upon the 

Tetail of such liquors, is a question that will 
IN my opinion, admit of some doubt, and 
deserves our most serious consideration, 
because of the many bad consequences 
swith which such a prohibition must cer- 
tainly be attended. 
_ Let us consider, Sir, that the distilling 
trade is a business which has been carried 
on by royal authority for about an hundred 
years, and that it has been not only highly 
approved, but very much encouraged by 
several acts of parliament passed since the 
revolution. | Under such public, such 
great, and such solemn sanctions, what 
person in the kingdom could imagine that 
the trade was in itself pernicious, or that it 
was inconsistent with the health and wel- 
fare of the people; no mancould; and ac- 
cordingly great numbers of his Majesty’s 
subjects, especially within these last forty 
years, have betaken themselves to this 
usiness, and have employed all the money 
they were masters of in providing materials 
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proper for the business. And farther, Sir, 
as the distilling of such spirits has met with 
great encouragement trom the legislature 
for many years past, so likewise the retail 
of them has been so much encouraged, or 
at least connived at, and there is not now 
an inn, an alehouse, or a coflee-house in the 
kingdom, but what owes a great part of its 
profits to the retail of such liquors: by which 
means there are now such multitudes of 
families in the kingdom who owe their 
chief, if not their only support to the dis- 
tilling, or to the retailing such liquors, that 
they very well deserve the care and 
the consideration of a British House of 
Commons. The only complaint now 
before us, Sir, is against the constant 
and excessive use ot spirituous liquors 
among persons of inferior rank: there is 
no complaint against the liquors them- 
selves, nor was it ever said that a moderate 
use of any sort of such liquors was hurtful; 
nay, it will be granted, I believe, that the 
moderate use of them is upon many occasions 
convenient, if not necessary; so that by a 
total prohibition of such liquors by retail 
we seem to be carrying the remedy much 
farther than the disease, even with respect 
to our home-made spirits. But with res- 
pect to rum, J am sure there was never any 
complaint against the constant and ex- 
cessive use of that liquor among persons 
of inferior rank; therefore I can see no 
reason for putting a stop to the retail of 
that liquor; and when we consider the 
present low and distressed condition of our 
sugar-colonies, and that they are now 
chiefly supported by the sale of their rum, 
I think we ought not to put almost an intire 
stop to the consumption of that liquor, 
without some very strong and very urgent 
reasons for so doing. 
From what I have said, Sir, I hope no 
gentleman will suppose or imagine, that I 
am arguing against our taking some me- 
thod tor putting a stop to the constant and 
excessive use of such liquors amongst per- 
sons of inferior rank. No, Sir, I shall 
readily and willingly agree to any proper 
method for that purpose ; but I must de- 
clare that my concern is so great for the 
multitudes of families both in this island and 
in the West-Indies, whonow owe their chief 
support to the making and vending of 
such liquors, that I cannot give my con- 
sent to any regulation which will turn them 
entirely, and at once, out of the business 
to which they at present owe their chief 
support; especially, as 1 am convinced the 
disease we have under our cons:dcratioa 
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does net any ways stand mneed of sucha 
desperate cure. and I have likewise so 
great a regard for his Majesty and hia rt 
lustrious family, and for the peace and 
guict of this kingdom, that 1 cannot give 
my consent to a regulation whieh I feresee 
will raise great disaffection to the present 
government, and may produce such riots 
and tumults, as may endanger our present 
establishinent, or at least such as cannot 
be quelled without spilling the blood of 
many of his Miajesty’s once fiuthful sub- 
jects, and putting an end to the liberties 
ef the people. It1s adangerous, itis, Sir, 
2 terrible thing, to reduce many thousands 
of families at once to a state of despair, 
which will be the certain consequence of 
laying such high duties upon the retail of 
gpirituous liquors as will amount to a total 
prohibitien. . 

Fhe constant and excessive use of spiri- 
tuous liquors, amongst the ialerior rank of 
eur people, is the only complaint now pro- 
perly before us, and as it is evident that 
this grievance proceeds entirely trom the 
low price of our home-made spirituous li- 
quors, it is kertain that a duty upon all 
auch, perhaps less than that which was im‘ 
posed by the late act against Geneva, 
would prevent the constant and excessive 
use of such liquors amongst the inferior 
rank of our people: this, Sir, I think is 
evident from the clfect of those high duties 
which are laid upon brandy and rum; for 
Mis certain that brandy and rum are 
more coveted by the vulgar, and may 
easily be made more palatable than any 
sort of home-made spirit; yet we have 
pever heard of great complaints made 
against the constant and: excessive use of 
brandy or rum among persons of inferior 
rank; the reason of which certainly is, 
because the duties upon these liquors have 
raised the price so high, that the lower 
sort of peopla cannot afford to make a 
eonstant and excessive use of them: amd 
therefore it is plein, that ifthe price of al] 
home-made spirits were, by a duty to be 
laid upon them, mude as high as-the price 
of rum is at present,.it would. prevent the 
constant and excessive use of them. amang 
the vulgar. 

It cannot be said, Sir, that mothing but 
a total prohibition: cau. be an cfectual re- 
medy against che evil: complained of, be- 
cause we all know that the late act against 
Geneva was effectual so far as it went: I¢ 
was made, we kaow, to extend. only to 
compound spints, and: with. respect to 
them it wee an: effectual ramedy,. tor is 
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put an entire stop to the constant and ex- 
cesaive use of such spirits amongst those 
of imtfevior rank; but some of the distillers 
immediately began te make a sort of plain 
spirit, which, I believe in derision of the 
aet, they called Pashament Drandy, and 
this the common people made as constant 
and as excessive an use of, as they had 
before done of compound spirits: this was 
the case ef that act, and if jt had been 
amended, and made-to extend to all home- 
made spirits, instead of being repealed, 
there would never have been occasion for 
any such complaint as that ye have now 
before us: how it comes to be repealed, | 
shall not new take wpen me to explain; 
but upon recollecting what was the eflect 
of that act, I think we need not give our- 
selves any great trouble in searching after 
a remedy for the disease now complained 


of: let us but revive that act, extend it to 


all home-made spirits, and add some clauses 
for preventing any person’s selling spi- 
rituous liquors without a licence, and | 
am convinced the remedy will be found to 
be effectual. 

But admitting that nothing but a total 
prohibition will do; yet, for God’s sake, 
Sir, let us have some regard to the many 
poor families that are now supported by 
the distilling and vending of spirituous 
liquors: do not let us, for God's sake; 
turn them all at once out of their livelt- 
hood : let us consider how difficult it 18 
for a man who has been bred up to, and 
long exercised one sort of business, te-tum 
himself’ all at once to. another, by whicli 
he may support his family : let us considet 
what a loss he must. sustain by the sale at 
those utensils he had: occasion for in-hs 
former way of business; the difficulty must 
upon all occasions be great, the loss must 
be considerable; but by turning such 
multitudes: adrift at once,, we shall make 
the difficulty insurmountable,.and the loss 
irreparable; for there willbe such numbers 
brought at once to: look out for new em- 
ployments, that it will make it impossible 
tor any one of them to succeed; @ 
there will be such. a. large quantity: of 4 
certain sort of materials brought at once 
to the market, that none of them will best 
any price. In short, Sir, the difficultics 
and: distresses. which many poor familtes 
must be drove ta, raise in me the most 
melancholy reflections, and: they must 
raise in the- breast of every man that hears 
ine, the miosk compassionate concern; 
therctore, if it be. thought absclutely ne- 
cessary tolay.on.such dues as:will amount 
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to a prohibition, I hope they will not be 
laid on all at once: we may now lay ona 
small duty upon all sorts of spirits sold by 
retail, and a small duty upon licences for 
selling by retail; we may increase those 
duties the next session, and we may go on 
icreasing yearly, till they be at last 
brought up so high as to amount to a pro- 
hibition; by this method people will have 
time to look about them, and will get 
out of the trade by degrees; which will 
make it the less hurtful to every particular 
man, and the more easy for him to fix him- 
self in some new way of business, by 
which he may be able to support his fa- 
mil 


have often heard, Sir, of sumptuary 
laws, by which certain sorts of a parel, or 
rather decorations, have been forbid to be 
worn by persons of inferior rank; but I 
never yet heard of a sump law, by 
which any sort of victuals or drink were 
forbid to be made use of by persons of a 
low degree; yet this is, as it appears to 
me, what seems to be now intended: we 
are absolutely to forbid the use of spi- 
rituous liquors to all those, who are not 
able to purchase a certain number of 
eons at a time: a poor journeyman or 
ourer shall not have a dram, not 
have a glass of punch, unless he can 
spare to lay out eight or ten shillings at a 
time, which I am sure two thirds of our 
people cannot well spare to do: whereas 
ifa man is rich enough to lay out eight 
or ten shillings ata time, or profligate 
enough to pawn his coat, in order to raise 
themoney, he may drink as much, he 
may commit as many debauches in that li- 
hag as he pleases: the law, contrived by 
e wisdom of the British legislature 
apa the excessive drinking of spirits, 
shall put no restraint upon any such man: 
if spirituous liquors, even when taken in 
the most moderate way, are of such a 
ernicious nature, that they ought never to 
e tasted without the advice and prescrip- 
tion of a physician, we ought to take care 
ofthe rich as well as of the poor, by putting 
it out of the power of the former as well 
as of the latter, to taste the bewitching cup 
without such advice and prescription ; but 
ifthe moderate use of such liquors be no 
way hurtful, I can see no reason for our 
ing any invidious distinction between 
the poor and the rich; let us leave the 
' Moderate use of such liquors to all, and 
take all proper methods for preventing 
their being immoderately used by any. 
This, I think, Sir, may be done by a much 
(VOL. IX. } | 
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lower duty than that now proposed, and 
therefore, though I have as great a regard. 
for the health and the morals of the people 
as any gentleman in this House; yet I can- 
not but be against the motion now made 
to you, because of the terrible consequences 
with which it must be necessarily at- 
tended. | 4 
In answer to the above speech of Mr. 
Pulteney’s, it was urged, That no sort of 
distilled spirituous liquor was absolutely 
necessary for the support of nature ; that 
such liquors were at first used only by 
physicians, in some dangerous distempers, 
and were never dispensed but in small 
quantities ; but when such liquors were to 
be met with at every corner, and people 
left at liberty to take as much of them as 
ey Peete » few could keep themselves 
within any bounds, because a small quan- 
tity deprived them of their reason, and the. 
companions they usually met with at such 
places, encouraged them to drink to ex- 
cess: That it was impossible to prevent 
this excess, without diminishing the num- 
ber of retailers of such liquors, and raising 
the price so high, as to put them out of 
the reach of persons of inferior rank, who 
were the only sort of people apt to make 
a custom of getting yrank with such li- 
quor ; for that very few of the better sort 
had ever been found to commit frequent 
debauches in such liquors ; and even with 
respect to them, by putting it out of their 
power to meet with such liquors at a cheap | 
rate in any place of age resort, the 
temptations which might arise fron pro- 
miscuous company, would be entirely taken 
away, and very few persons were so ridi- 
culously abandoned as to get drunk by 
themselves. , ; 
That they were very sensible of the dif- 
ficulties to which great numbers of his Mia- 
jesty’s subjects would be reduced by the du- 
ties tobe laid upon the retail of such liquors; 
but the interest of every particular man 
must give way to the general interest; and 
where the preservation of the society was 
80 easencally concerned, the prejudice of 
some few particular persons was not to he - 
regarded. However, that all possible cara, 
would be taken of those that might suffer 
by the duties to be laid upon the retail of 
spirituous liquors, in order that they might 
be enabled to fall upon some other way of 
supporting their families; and as every one 
bse cee convinced that teh bere turned 
out of their present way of supportin 
them, was ecemary for the public good 
it was to be presumed that every mas 
[3X] 
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_ would willingly submit to such a regula- 
tion; so that it could not raise any disaf- 
fection to his Majesty’s government. 

at with respect to rum and brandy, it 
was very certain that they likewise had 
been often drank to great excess, notwith- 
standing the high duties laid upon them, 
and were as pernicious, both to the health 
end the morals of the people, as any home 
made spirit: That it would be ridiculous 
to lay a higher duty upon home-made 
spirits, which were the manufacture of the 
aubjects of this island, than upon rum and 
brandy, ially the latter; and that if 
our sugar-islands should suffer a little by 
our lessening the con tion of rum, 
they could not sonnplaiin qeben they con- 
sidered that it was for the sake of prescrv- 
ing their mother-country, the general in- 
terest of which was always to be preferred 
to the particular interest of any celony; 
for if any sort of spirit should be exempted 
from the duties then to be imposed, the 
retailers would sell all sorts of spirits under 
that denomination, and the distillers would 
compound them in such a manner, that it 
would be impossible to discover the fallacy. 

That they would willingly agree to the 
method proposed by the honourable gentle- 
man, of laying on but a small duty at once, 
and raising that duty by degrees ; but they 
were very sure the laying on a small dut 
would not be an effectual remedy for the evil 
so loudly complained of: And if the re- 
sentment, then in the nation against all 
sorts of distilled gpirituous liquors, should 
be allowed to subside, they were afraid 
they would never be able to get a new act 
passed for raising that duty, because of the 
multitudes of peuple that would always be 
engaged, by their own private interest, to 
oppose the passing of any such law; there- 
fore they thought it was absolutely neces- 
sary to take advantage of present con- 
juncture, to put an effectual stop to a prac- 
tice so long, and so justly complained of; 
and for that reason they were for agteeing 
with the motion. 

The. question being then put upon sir 
Joseph: Jekyll’s motion, the same was 
agreed to without any farther debate: as 
was likewise the fllowitg, viz. ** That 
from and atter the 24th day of June, 1736, 
the sum of 50/. yearly be paid to his Ma- 
Jesty, for a licence, to be taken out yearly 
by every person keeping a public brandy- 
shop, a public victualling-house, cofive- 
house, or ale-house, or being an innholder, 
who shall vend, barter, or utter, any such 
&pirituous liquors¢? : 
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The chairman of the Committee being 
about to make a report of the two fore- 
going resolutions tothe House, sir Robert 
Walpole moved, “ That the Committee 
might sit again before any Report was 
made to the House, nara? as pa 

oposed to be laid upon Spirituous Liquors 
vould certain! vere ancl diminish the 
consumption of such spirits, it was not to be 
expected that the duties upon such spirits 
would produce so much yearly as they had 
focmary done; and as the former pro- 
duce stood appropriated for answering 
certain annuities and payments, particu- 
larly to the Civil List, it would be neces- 
sary to consider of ways and means to 
make good the deficiencies, that might 
happen by the two Resolutions they had 
then agreed to.”? Hereupon, the Commit- 
tee agreed to sit again upon that affair be- 
fore making any report.* 


* “ The act for laying a tax on Spirituous 
Liquors and licensing the retailers, was a mea- 
sure in which the minister had no immediate 
merited claguy. ‘The bill waa principally pre 
me uy. The bill was princi pre- 
moted by sir Joseph Jekyll, from cant of 
philanthropy, which led him to contemplats 
with horror the progress of vice, licentiousness, 
and immorality that marked the popular at- 
tachment to these inflammatory poisons. This 
benevolent attempt embarrassed the minister, 
but did not answer the desired end. : 

‘¢ Jt was incumbent on the minister to pre- 
vent any diminution of the revenue of the 
crown, and for that purpose to supply any de- 
ficiency which might arise from the reduced 
consumption of spirituous liquors ; but this at- 
tention to his official duty, exposed him to 
much intemperate abuse, and he was reproach- 
ed for wishing to sacrifiee the morals of the 
people to financial considerations. After many 
debates, in which ke took an active sbare, the 
bill pased, add 70,000/. per annum was granted 
to the King as a compensation for the dimiou- 
tion of the civil list, to which the duty bad 
hitherto belonged. ; 

‘¢ The populace shewed their disapprobation 
of this act in the usual mode of riot and vio- 
lence. Numerous desperados availed them- 
selves of the popular discontents, and continued 
the clandestine sale of gin in defiance of eve 
resiriction, The demand of penalties, whic! 
the offenders were unable to pay, filled the pri- 
sons, and removing every restraint, plunged 
thei into courses more audaciously criminal. 
It was found that a duty and penalty so severe 
as to amount to an implied prohibition, were as 
little calculated to benefit the public morality, 
as the public revenue, and as Walpole predct- 
ed, a subsequent administration was obliged te 
modify the measure.” Coxe’s Walpole. 
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. A Petitionof the Druegists, &c. complain- 
tng of the unequal Duties upon Tea, and the 
rnucious Practice of Smugeling.| March 
10. A Petition of the Druggists, and 
other dealers in Tea, was presented to the 
House, and read; setting forth, ‘ That 
the Petitioners were induced to hope, that 
the interest of the fair trader in ‘Tea would 
have been effectually secured by an act 
passed in the 10th year of his late Majes- 
‘ty, by which an inland duty of 4s. per 
was laid on all tea, without distinc- 

tion of quality; but notwithstanding the 
‘regulations made by that act, and the 
many penalties the smugglers of Tea and 
their accomplices were hable to by law, 
the Petitioners had fatally experienced, 
‘the clandestine importation of that com- 
tihodity was so far from being prevented, 
that it was carried on to such a degree, 
that the Petitioners had the strongest rea- 
son to believe, near one half of the Tea 
consumed m this kingdom paid no duty ; 
amd that the very high duty of 4s. per 
ep a6 well as the inequality of rts being 
Said, were the principal foundations of the 
pernicious practice of smuggling, the 
coarser sort bearing much too great a pro- 
portion of the said duty ; and by the smug- 
glers bought abroad at one third of the 
ice it would stand the fair trader in at 
‘Rome ; and that unless some remedy should 
be applied effectually to prevent that 
known evil, the Petitioners and aH fair 
tradcrs would be under extreme difficulties 
‘mM carrying on their tradé, by reason of the 
disadvantages they were umder, from the 
ctices of smuggling, as well as from the 
dships they endured, and the trouble 
they were put to, by the execution of the 
id act; and that the Petitioners con- 
ceived the most effectual means of putting 
a stop to the clandestme importation of 
Tea would be, to alter the duty of 4s. per 
to a certain rate ad valorem, accord- 

Ing to the prices tea should sell for at the 
East-India Company’s sale; by which al- 
teration, the Petitioners ap the 
amount of the duty to the public would be 
‘equivalent, considering the quantity, before 
that time fraudulently imported, would be 
then added to the revenue ; and therefore, 
for the preservation of that trade to the 
Petitioners, by putting an end to the prac- 
tice of ariuegling: and for securing & reve- 
nue to the public, by the importation of 
that commodity in British ships from China 
‘and other parts of India, and for preventing 
any money being sent to neighbouring 
eountries for the purchase of Tea to be 
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clandestinely imported and consumed im 
this kingdom, praying the House to take 
tire premises into consideration, and give 
the Petitioners such relief, as to the House 
should seem meet. 

Tiereupon it was resolved, nem. con. That 
this House will upon this day sen’night, 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to consider of the most effectual 
means to put a stop to the great and grow- 
ing evil arising from the unwarrantable and 
illegal methods of importing Tea and other 
goods into this kingdom; and the said Pe- 
tition was ordered to be referred to the 
consideration of the said Committce. 


Debate wn the Commons on a Motion for 
the repeal of the Test Act*.] March 12. 
A motion was made by Mr. Plumer, That 
an act made in the 25th of king Charles 
2, intitled, * An Act for preventing Dan- 
gere which may happerf from Popish Re- 


* «¢ This session, another attempt was made, 
for the relief of Protestant dissenters. For, on 
the 12th of March, Mr. Plumer, in a very fine | 
speech, moved for a repeal of the act of the 
25th of Charles II. * for preventing dangers, 
‘which may hb from Popish recusants,’ 
commonly c the Test act. Mr. Plomer 
was seconded by sir Wilfred Lawson, lord Pol- 
worth, alderman Heathcoat, and other gentle- 
men, thought to be extremely attached to the 
established church. But he was opposed by 
lord Noel Somerset, lord Tyrconnel, Mr. Dan- 
vers, Mr. Shippen, and sir Robert Walpole, 
whe never was considered as an enemy to the 
dissenters. This inotion was, at that time, 
cig thought to he made net with any 

pes of success, but because it was appre- 
hended by those who were for it, that its mis- 
carriage would lose the atfection of the dissen- 
ters to the minister. He seemed to be sensi- 
ble of that; for in his speech against the mo- 
tion he expressed himself so cautiously with 
recard to the church, and so affectionately 
with regard to the dissenters, that neither party 
had cause to complain of him. The motion 
eile by a majority of 251 against 123,” 
Tindal.~ ) ; | 


‘‘ Few subjects were more embarrassing to 
the minister, than the proposed repeal of the 
Test act. He had for a long time acted with 
the dissenters ; be fally appreciated the ad- 
vantage which the Protestaat succession had 
derived from their exertions ; he had received 
from them the warmest support ;_ he knew that 
they had reason to expect relief from a Pro- 
testant king, whom they had assisted in plac- 
ing on the throne; he had even given them 
hopes, that the time was not far distant, when 
they might obtain what they so earnestly de- 
sired.” Coxe. : : 
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cusants,’ might be read; and the same 
being read accordingly, 


Mr. Plumer stood up and spoke as fol- 


lows : 


Sir; I believe every gentleman that 
hears me may easily ade with what view 
J have desired this act to be read to you. 
It is, Sir, with a design to have some part 
of it repealed, and another part so amended 
and explained, as to make it consistent with 
that charity and good nature which every 
member of the christian religion ought to 
shew to another. 

The motion I am now to make, Sir, 
proceeds chiefly from these three conside- 
rations: that I am, and IJ hope shall always 
be, an utter enemy to all manner of perse- 
cution ; that I have a great reverence for 
that solemn institution called the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; and that I 
shall always be for every thing which I 
think may tend towards establishing and 
preserving the unity, peace, and trade of 
my country. These are considerations 
which I am persuaded are of as great 
weight with every gentleman of this House 
as they are with me; and therefore, if I 
can shew that there is any thing in this act 
that looks like persecution, any thing that 
‘brings a contempt upon that holy institu- 
tion of our religion, or any thing incon- 
sistent with the unity and peace of our 
people, or with the trade of our country, I 
make no doubt of having the unanimous 
assent of this House to what I am to pro- 
pose: and, in my opinion, it would con- 
tribute greatly to the glory of this genera- 
tion, as well as the honour of this House 
‘of Commons, to have it agreed to nemine 
eontradicente. " | 

I hope, Sir, it will be granted me, that 
the subjecting a man to a great penalty if 
he refused to subscribe to an opinion which 
he thought inconsistent with the Christian 
religion, or to join in any ceremonies of 
public worship which he thought sinful or 
perhaps idolatrous, would be a very heavy 
persecution; and I pave it will likewise be 
granted, that to render a man upon an 
such account incapabie of holding a land- 
estate, or of succeeding to any estate as 
next heir or next of kin, would also amount 
to a high degree of persecution: now in 
this statute which has been read to you, 
there is one clause which enacts, ‘ That 
‘all persons that shall bear office, civil or 
‘ military, or receive any salary or wages 
* by any grant from the king, or shall have 
* command or place of trust from or under 
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‘ him, or shall be in his navy or houshold, 


-¢in England, Wales, Berwick, Jersey, or 


‘ Guernsey, shall not only take the oaths 
‘ of supremacy and allegiance, in the next 
‘ term, or at the quarter sessions, within 
‘ three months after their admittance, but 
‘ shall receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
‘ Supper according to the usage of the 
‘ church of England, of which they are to 
‘deliver a certificate, and make proof, 
‘ at the time of their taking the said oaths; 
‘ in faflure of which they are zpso facto dis- 
‘ abled to enjoy the said offices or employ- 
‘ments, or any profit thereby :? And by 
another clause, ‘ Persons beyond the seas 
‘or under any of the other impediments 
‘ there mentioned, are to receive the Sa- 
‘ crament and take the said oaths, within 
‘four months after such impediment re- 
‘moved.’ By this regulation it is evident, 
that no man can hold or enjoy an office or 
employment, civil or military, without de- 
claring himself a member of the church of 
England as by law established; ana as 
there are great numbers of faithful sub- 
jects, who have the misfortune of believing 
that some of the opinions established b 
our church are not entirely consistent wi 
Christianity, and that some of our religious 
ceremonies tend towards idolatry, such 
men cannot sincerely communicate with 
the established church; upon which ac- 
count, and upon that only, they may there- 
fore be subjected to penalties, or deprived 
of a yearly revenue, according to the na- 
ture of the office they may be named or 
entitled to; for if the post or office be such 
a@ one as is attended with trouble only, there 
is generally a penalty upon a man’s refus- 
ing to serve it; which penalty every man 
must pay who is not a member of the 
church of England ; because by this clause 
he is debarred from serving the office; 
whereas if it were not for this incapacity 
he is laid under, he might probably chuse 
to serve the office rather than pay the pe- 
nalty ; and I would be glad to know the 
difference between subjecting a man direct- 
ly to a penalty for refusing to join in any 
religious opinion or ceremony, and this 
indirect manner of subjecting him to it, by 
tacking to an office, in itself merely tem- 
poral, a most solemn approbation of all the 
religious doctrines and ceremonies of 
established church. 
Again, Bir, if the post or office to which 
@ man is named or intitled, be one of those 
to which a yearly salary or revenue 1s an- 
nexed, from the day of his nomination he 
has as good a right to receive the profits 
9 
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of that office as any man has, or can have, 
to his ancestor’s estate, they being both 
founded chiefly upon the law of the land; 
nay it often happens, that the person 
named to any post or office has by long 
and faithful services fully deserved that 
nomination; and this I take to be a more 
meritorious title, than the title any man 
can have to the estate of his ancestor or 
next relation. Suppose we should have a 
new foreign war of ten years duration, as 
we had in the late queen’s reign; suppose 
a gentleman of the dissenting persuasion 
should, in the beginning of that war, go 
abroad a cadet in one of our ee 
regiments, and in consideration of muc 
blood lost, and many brave services per- 
formed in the cause of his country, should 
be at last made colonel of a regiment, 
would not such a man be fully intitled to 
the profits of his commission, during the 
time his Majesty should think fit to con- 
tinue him in command? Would it not be 
downright persecution to turn him out of 
his commission, and reduce him to a starv- 
ing condition, merely for the sake of a 
side of conscience? Yet the case 
would be so, if this law should be then in 
force: Upon the first return of the regi- 
ment to England, he would be -obliged, 

‘within four months to give up his regi- 
ment, or receive the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to the usage of 
our established Church, which his con- 
6cience would not permit him to do, if he 
should happen to be a sincere dissenter : 
‘Therefore id must look upon this as a much 
higher degree of persecution, than it would 
be to render a man, on account of any re- 
ligious opinion, incapable of holding a 
land-estate, or of succeeding to any estate 
as next of kin. 

From what [ have said, Sir, I hope it 
will appear that a very high degrce of 
persecution lurks under the incapacitating 
clauses I have mentioned, and therefore, 
in my motion for the repeal of them, I 
hope I shall have the concurrence of all 
those who are real enemies to that Anti- 
Christian practice ; but when I consider 
the reverence due to the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; a sacred mystery which 
none ought to approach, without ae 
first diligently examined themselves, an 
to which all are to be invited, but none 
to be compelled, I am surprised that it 
should ever have been turned to such a 
Se art use, as that of qualifying a man 
or being an adjutant to a regiment, or 
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is perverting it to an use for which I am 
sure it was never intended, and this per- 
version has already produced, and will 
always produce, many and great abomina- 
tions. It is well known how many have 
become unworthy partakers of the Holy 
Communion, for the sake only of intitling 
themselves to some lucrative post or em- 
loyment; it is well known what terrible 
indecencies some have been guilty of, upon 
such occasions, and what a scandal has 
often been thereby given to all those who 
are truly devout. This is so generally 
known that it is now the common practice 
in all the Churches of England, for the 
curate to desire the legal communicants if 
any there be, I mean those who come 
there in obedience to that statute, to di- 
vide themselves from those who come 
there purely for the sake of devotion; 
and, indeed, it were to be wished that 
none of the former should ever be allowed 
to communicate in the presence of, much 
less at the same table with any of the 
latter ; for the former are often so well 
and so generally known to be unworth 
partakers, that their being admitted upon 
any pretence whatsoever, gives great of- 
fence to the truly religious, and tends to 
subvert the morals of the vulgar, by lessen- 
ing that esteem which they ought to have 
for the established religion of their coun- 
try, and which wise magistrates will always 
cultivate with all possible care; but this 
by long and general experience we know, 
is not to be tone by penal laws. On the 
contrary, such guarantees for the estab- 
lished religion of any country, have always 
produced pride, ignorance, luxury, and 
oppression, among those of the established 
Church, and invincible, nay, often victori- 
ous enthusiasm, among those of the con- 
trary religion. Even in this kingdom, we 
know, that penal laws and persecution 
raised so high the torrent of enthusiasm 
among us, that our established Church 
was at last quite overwhelmed by the dis- 
senting interest ; and happy was it for our 
Church that those enthusiasts destroyed 
our constitution, as well as our estab- 
lished religion; for if they had preserved 
the former, I am afraid the latter had 
never been restored. Since the repeal of 
most of our persecuting laws, the scene 
ing interest has daily decreased ; and I am 
convinced those remains of it that are now 
among us, are chiefly owing to the act 
now under our consideration, and one 
other act of much the same nature. . 
With regard to the peace and unity of 
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' @ar people, I must say, Sir, it is matter of 
reat surprise to mete the legislatare of 
any country could be prevailed on to annex 
rewards or punishments to spece- 
lative opiniones is religion. I ean easily 
conceive how doctors might differ m spe- 
tulative pomts of divinity, as well as in 
speculative points of law, physic, or philo- 
sophy ; and I know with what vehemence 
a learned doctor in either of those sciences 
maintains his own opinion, and with what 
envy, malice, and rage, he pursues his ad- 
versaries; but I cannot easily conceive 
what reasons the lawgivers of any country 
could have, to adopt and establish specula- 
tive opinions of any particular doctor in 
divinity, while at the same time they 
shewed a very great indifference, with re- 
gard to the speculative opinions of the doc- 
tors in all other branches of literature: the 
eause of this different behaviour in our an- 
eient lawgivers, I say, I cannot well com- 
prehend ; but whatever may have been 
the cause ; if they thereby intended to es- 
tablish an uniformity of opinion with re- 
t to religious matters, experience has 
shewn that they have been most egregi- 
ously mistaken, for the annexing of tem- 
ast rewards and punishments to specu- 
rve opinions, has been so far fromrecon- 
eiling men’s minds, and making them agree 
m any one opinion, that it has rendered 
those of different opinions in religion, not 
only mplacable, but mest cruel and barba- 
Rous enemies to one another; an effect 
which has never been preduced by diffe- 
rence of opinion in any other science. In 
law, in physic, m philosophy, there are, 
and always have been, doctors of different 
opinions, and am them too there 
have always been I believe, some who 
would have gladly confuted their adversa- 
ries by fire and fagget, especially when 
' they found themselves overcome by fair 
reasoning ; but as the law of no country 
has as yet thought fit te i in 
disputes, we find the followers of these 
doctors have generally argued the matter 
very coolly, and when the dispute was over 
have parted as good friends as they met. 
This has hitherto been the case in ait 
sciences except divinity ; but if we stould 
make a law for punishing those who did 
not agree with the Newtonian system of 
pimlosophy, or for rendering ail such inea- 
pable to hold any post or office in our go- 
vernment, I am persuaded we should have, 
in @ few years, great numbers of our people 
who would be ready to sacrifice lite and 
fortune in defence ef the Aristotelian or the 
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Cartesian system: nay, # any such law 
were made against all those who did not 
believe that the three angles of every tri- 
angle, are equal to two right les, I 
make no doubt but that this plain demon- 
stration would be most violently opposed 
by great nembers ef men in the kingdom ; 
for when pide pater of men are stirred 
up by temporal rewards and punishments, 
the most reasonable opmions are rejected 
with indignation, the most ridiculous are 
embraced with a frantic sort of zeal. There- 
fore, Sir, if we heave a mind to establish 
peace among our people, we must allow 
men to jadge freely m matters of religion 
and to imbrace that opinion they think right, 
without any hopes of’ temporal rewards, 
and without any fears of temporal punish- 
menit. 

As te our trade, Sir, the advantages we 
have reaped in that respect by the Tolera- 
tion act are so apparent, that I shall not 
take up your time with enlarging upon that 
subject ; but in order to retain pe ad~ 
vantages, and to improve them as much 
as possible, I shall beg leave to move, 
‘s That leave be given to bring in a Bill te 
repeal so much of the said Act passed in 
the 25th of Charles 2, intituled, ‘ An Act 
‘for preventing dangers which may liappen 
‘from Popish Recusants,’ as obliges all 
persons, who are admitted to any office, 
civil or military, to receive the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, withm a time limited 
by the said act, and for explainmg and 
amendimg eo much of the said act, as re- 
lates to the declaration. against transub- 
stantiation.’” 


Mr. Plumer being seconced by sir W'il- 
frid Lawson ; the same was opposed by 
lord Noel Somerset, lord vmcount Tyr- 
connell, Mr. Danvers, Mr. Sbippen, and 
sir Robert Walpole, who urged tl efolowing 
Arguments against the motion. 


Sir; As I have hitherto appeated to be 
an: utter enemy to all persecution, I hope 
my disagreeing with this motion will not 
be looked on ds any sign of my having 
changed my opinien, or of my having any 
intention to alter my conduct for the future: 
so far otherwise, Sir, I have still, and | 
hépe shall always have as tender a regard 
for the dissenters of all denominattons, as 
any man can have, who is atrue membetr of 
the church established by law. As a sin- 
cere member of the church of England I 
must, and I do wish that all the dissenters 
in the kingdom could be gained Over: to 


the established church ; but though I vwish 
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for this happy event, yet I shall never be 
for attempting the accomplishment of that 
wish by any methods that have the least 
tendency towards persecution, or towards 
doing areal injury to any man whose con- 
science will not allow him to embrace the 
established religion of his country : for all 
such I shall continue to have a real con- 
cern ; because I think this difference of 
epinion is 8 man’s misfortune, and not his 
crime. 

But, Sir, the word * Persecution’ has, in 
my opinion, been very much mistaken by 
the honourable’ gentleman who made you 
this motion ; for according to the meaning 
he has put upon the words, there could be no 
established church, or established religion 
in the world, but what must be decmed 
guilty of persecuting all those who differ 
trom it; and yet those gentlemen will, I be- 
lieve, grant, that in ie society there 
ought to be an established religion, or a 
certain form of public worship established 
by the laws of that society ; therefore we 
must find out a meanin 
different from that which 
it. 


for these words 
as been put upon 


As there isin every society a certain 
form of government established, I hope 
it will be granted, that it is the duty of 
every member of that society to support 
and preserve that form of government as 
long as he thinks it the best that can be 
_ established; and on the other hand, if 
there be any man, or any set of—men, who 
are convinced that a different form of go-” 
vernment would render the society much 
more happy and powerful, I believe it 
will likewise be granted, that it is the duty 
of all such men to endeavour, in a peace- 
able way, at least, to bring about an alte- 
tion. e two duties therefore being 
altogether inconsistent, nay, even de- 
structive of one another, it is absolutely 
impossible for the one set of mento do 
their duty, without laying the other set 
under sonie hardships: When those hard-. 
ships are no greater than what are abso- 
lutely necessary for the end intended, they 
are just and reasonable, and such as those 
who are subjected to them, ought not to 
complain of; but whenthey are greater 
than what are necessary, they then begin 
to take andto deserve the name of op- 
pression, and according to the degrees of 
this excess, the degrees of oppression are 
always to be computed. In this kingdom 
we know there is a set of men who think 
it their duty to endeavour to bring about 
an alteration of our present happy esta- 
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blishment, I mean our nonjurors; who for 
that very reason are excluded from alf 
posts and places in our government, which 
is certainly a hardship upon them; but, I 
am sure it cannot be called an oppression ; 
nor can this exclusion with respect to 
them be called a punishment. 

And if there be a set of men in this 


kingdom who think the doctrines of the 


established church inconsistent with christi- 
anity, or the ceremonies of our public 
idolatrous, it is their duty ag 
Christians to attempt to hring about an 
alteration in our established religion, and 
they certainly will attempt it as soon as 
it is in their power ; nay, with all deference 
to the honourable gentlemen who have 
spoke upon the other side of the question, 
for all of whom I have the greatest esteem, 
I must look upon this very motion as 3 
beginning of that attempt ; but as I ama 
member of the church .of England, and 
think it the best religion that can be ese 
tablished, I think it my duty to prevent its 
being ever m the power of such men to 
succeed in any such attempt ; and for this 
e, I think it absolutely necessary to 
exclude them from any share in the exe- 
cutive part of our government at least ; 
because if the executive part should once 
come to be generally in their hands, they 
would ag probably get the legislative part 
likewise, from which time it would be in 
vain to think of preventing, in a peaceable 
manner, their doing whatever they had a 
mind; and it must be presumed they 
would do what they thought themselves in 
my ee do. To exclude a man 
om a profitable or employment, I 
shall strait to be Fhardship u on he man 
so excluded ; but as it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of our established 
church, to exclude those, who think i¢ 
their duty to destroy it, from any stare in 
the executive part of our government ; 
therefore this exclusion can no more be 
called persecution, than it can be called 
epprenon, to exclude nonjurora from any 
share of our government executive or le- ' 
gislative, nor can suchexclusion be deemed 
a punishment in the one case any more 
than in the other. 
In the supposed case of a brave dis- 
senter’s being advanced to the command of 
a regiment, I shall grant that it would be a 
great hardship upon him to be turned out 
of his command, and to be exposed to a 
starving condition, ypon his return to his 
native country ; but the same case may be 
supposed with respectto a Roman catholic 
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cution in either case; because the exclud- 
ing ef all such men from any command 
in our army, especially here at home, is, I 
think, absolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of our constitution in the happ 
state it is in at present: Nor could auch 
an exclusion be called a punishment upon 
the man so excluded, no more than it can 
be called a punishment upon a man of five 
foot and a half to be sclaled from being 
a soldier in the guards; for neither of 
these exclusions proceeds from any crime 
or fault in the man, it being as impossible 
for a man to alter his opinion when he has 
@ mind, as it is to add two or three inches 
to his stature when he has occasion for it; 
but as the latter becomes necessary for 
the sake of preserving the beauty and 
symmetry of a regiment, so the former 
becomes necessary for the sake of pre- 
serving the beauty and symmetry of a 
society. 

The argument raised from the supposed 

abuse of the blessed sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, is founded upon a fact 
which I cannot admit; for as there is no- 
thing in this law that can compel the ad- 
mission of an unworthy person; as the 
ministers of our church may refuse to ad- 
mit any poe to that sacrament, who 
does not devoutly and humbly, desire it, 
or for any other lawful cause, (See Statute 
1 Edward 6. chap. 1.) I must presume no 
unworthy persons are admitted; or at 
least, if there be, it does not proceed from 
any fault in this or any other of: our sta- 
tutcs, but from the criminal and irreligi- 
ous neglect of the minister who admits 
them. 
_ As tothe unity and peace of our people, 
I am persuaded, Sir, the repeal of this law, 
and another which I believe is likewise in- 
tended, would raise most terrible distur- 
bances and confusions ; for with respect to 
all posts and employments that go by clec- 
tion, we should have all the dissenters 
combining closely togetlicr to bring in 
their friends, which would of course breed 
many riots and tumults. And as to our 
trade, it depends so much upon the peace 
and tranquillity of the nation, that if we 
have a mind to preserve it, we ought not 
to make any new regulation or repeal any 
old, if by so doing we run the risque of 
raising heart-burningsand jealousiesamong 
our people. 

To this it was replied by lord Polwarth, 
Mr. Heathcote, and Mr. Holden, as fol- 


lows: 
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' Sir; I shall take up very little of your 
time in replying to what has been said ; for 
in my opinion, the arguments for the mo- 
tion have been enforced by what has been 
said by way of answer to them. If the 
hardships imposed upon the dissenters, by 
the law under our consideration, are greater 
than what are absolutely necessary for pre- 
venting its being in their power to destro 
the established church, it must be grante 
from what has been said of the other side 
of the question, that this law is a perse- 
cuting law: Now, Sir, to determine this 
question in the affirmative, we need have 
recourse to no other nation but Scotland : 
With regard to that nation, we know that 
the Presbyterian religion, which is here 
one of our dissenting religions, is there 
the established church, and what is here 
our established church, is there a dis- 
senting religion; yet the established church 
in Scotland have never thought it ne- 
cessary, nor does it appear to be neces- 
sary, for their preservation, to exclude 
their dissenters from all posts and em- 
ployments in the executive part of their 
government, nor have they any law for 
such a purpose ; but on the contrary some 
of their jidbes and magistrates, and many 
of those in posts and employments in that 
kingdom, go openly, and in the most so0- 
lemn manner, to the episcopal or church 
of England meeting-houses; and though 
this practice or indulgence has been con- 
tinued for many years, and continues to 
this day, yet the established church in that 
country is so far from being in any danger 
of being overturned by what is there the 
dissenting interest, that the former is dail 
gaining ground upon the latter; whi 
evidently shews the great weight and effect 
of a legal establishment, with respect to re- 
ligion, when the minds of men are not 
irritated by any unnecessary hardships put 
upon them. I could likewise instance 
Holland, and several other Protestant 
countries, to shew that rendering dissen- 
ters incapable of serving the crown in an 
post of honour, trust, or profit, is a : 
ship put upon them, which is so far from 
being absolutely necessary, that it is not at 
wll necessary for preserving the established 
religion of any country; and therefore this 
hardship must in the strictest sense be 
called persecution, even according to the 
meaning put upon it by the honourable 
gentlemen, who have spoke on the other 
side of the question. 

With respect to Nonjurors and Roman- 
Catholics, the hardships put upon them are 
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not for the sake of a scruple of conscience 
in any matter of a religious concern, but 
because they are enemies to the state, and 
to the present happy establishment ; but I 
am surprized to hear it said that the rea- 
dering of them, or the dissenters, incapa- 


ble of holding any post of honour, trust,: 


er profit under the crown, is no punish- 
ment, when I consider that that very 
punishment has often been inflicted by 
parliament, as one of the greatest punish- 
ments they could inflict upon crimes of a 
very high nature; Surely this legal inca- 
pacity must be looked on as a punishment 
upon both, but with this difference, that 
upor Nonjurors or Roman Catholics, it is 
with great justice inflicted, but upon dis- 
senters it is inflicted without any occ.sion, 
no party among the latter having ever yet 
been suspected of being enemies to our pre- 
sent establishment, unless the rejecting of 
this motion should make themso. Iam sure 
every gentleman that hears me must grant, 
that there is some difference between a 
capacity of aa a soldier in the guards, 
and a capacity of holding anv post or pre- 
ferment under the crown: The guards are 
the king’s own servants, and every man 
may chuse what sort of servants he has a 
mind ; therefore no man has a title to any 
capacity of being a sdldier in the guards; 
but every subject has a title to a capacity 
at least of sharing in the honours and pre- 
ferments of his country, and that capacity 
ought not to be taken from him, but b 
way of punishment for some very high 
crime or misdemeanour ; for it is a punish- 
ment so dishonourable and severe, that 
we never find it inflicted by our laws upon 
crimes of an ordinary nature. 

I shall grant, Sir, that a minister of the 
established church is not, by any express 
words in this act, ordered or compelled to 
admimster the sacrament to an unworthy 
person, who desires it only for the sake of 
enabling himself to hold a beneficial em- 

¥ment ; but if a minister of the Church 
of England should refuse to adininister the 
sacrament to any person, upon such occa- 
sion, and that person should by means of 
such refusal lose his post, or only a year’s 
salary, he might bring his action at com- 
- mon law upon the statute of king Edward 
6, against such minister, and would recover 
great damages, if the court should not ap- 
prove of the ministers’ reason for refusing 
to administer the sacrament to the plaintitt: 
Whereas, before the receiving of the sacra- 
Ment was made a qualification for a civil 
empleyment, no such plaintiff could have 
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Yecovered any considerable damage ; nay, 
I doubt if he could have recovered any 
damage at all; for he could not prohably 
have proved any temporal damage by his 
not receiving the sacrament when he de- 
sired it; and I do not sce how a jury 
could pretend to put a value upon the 
spiritual demage he might pretend te have 
received, ‘Those laws theretore, which 
have made the receiving the sacrament a 
qualification for a civil employment, have 
subjected all the clergymen of the church 
of England to a very great difficulty; 
because they are by those laws, and 
by those only, subjected to the danger of 
having such damages given against them 
as may ruin them and their tumilies for 
ever, in case they refuse to administer 
the sacrament to a person, whom they 
know to be a most profligate and im- 
penitent sinner; for this a minister of our 
church may be fully convinced of, and yet 
it niay be impossible for him to make the 
same appear to a jury. . 

To pretend, Sir, that if those incapaci- 
tating laws were repealed, the dissenters 
would combine closely together in all clee- 
tions, and that these combinations would 
occasion terrible disturbances, is contra- 
dicted by experiences, is contradicted by 
experience in England as well as Scot- 
land ; for though many of the Dissenters 
in Eieneland do communicate sometiines 
with the Established Church, and in con- 
sequence thereof become candidates, from 
time to time, for almost every elective civil 
postin the kingdom; and though the Dissen- 
ters do generally join pretty unanimously 
upon such occasions, I believe more unani- 
mously than they would do if these laws 
were repealed, yet we find it never pro- 
duces any disturbances. And in Scotland, 
where the Dissenters from their established 
church are under no incapacitating laws, 
we find that the disputes about elections 
never produce any disturbances between 
the two religious parties in that kingdom; 
although it must be granted that the peo- 
ple of that country are as violent in all their 
desires, as bold and enterprising in their de- 
signs, and as turbulent under disanpoint- 
ments, as the people in anv country, I be- 
lieve, upon the tace of the earth. We must 
therefore from experience conclude, that 
the repeal of those persecuting laws, which 
to our misfortune, are still in force in this 
kingdom, would confirm rather than dis- 
turb our present tranquillity; and it 
would certainly increase our trade, because 
it is not to be questioned but that a great 
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many more rich foreign merchants would 
come over and scttle among us, if they 
could enjoy all the privileges of English- 
men without changing their religion: 
whereas, while those laws remain uare- 
pealed, a few foreign tradesmen and me- 
chanics may peers come over; but rich 
and opulent foreign merchants will neither 
come nor stay to settle their families in 
this kingdom, when they consider that 
neither they nor their posterity can aspire 
to any honour or preferment unless they 
make a sacrifice of the religion of their 
ancestors. 

The debate being over, the question 
was put, and upon a division, it was car- 
ried in the negative by 251 against 125. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE CoaMMONS RE- 
LATING TO THE Srinitvocs Liquor 
Binu.] March 17. The House being in a 
grand committee on the supply, sir Robert 
Walpole acquainted the Houre, ‘That the 
share the Civil List only had in the duties 
on Spirituous Liquors, head tor several 
years last past amounted to at least 
70,0601. yearly, one year with another; 
and as a great part of this annuity would 
be lost to the crown, it was necessary to 
make it good from seme other fund; 
thercfore he proposed appropriating all the 
duties on Spirituous Liquors to the agere- 
gate fund, which makcs a part of the 
Sinking Fund, and charging that Fund 
with all the annuitics and payments for- 
merly payable out of those dinties: 

But this was opposed by several Mem- 
bers, who strongly insisted, That the Civil 
List instead of being a loser would be a 
gainer by lessening the consumption of 
spirits, because the consumption of. beer 
and ale, and of wine, and the produce of 
the duties on wine-licences, &c. would be 
thereby greatly increased; so that the loss 
the crown might sustain by lessening the 
produce of the duties upon Spirituous Li- 
quors, would be much more than made good 
by the increase of almost all the other 

‘revenues appropriated to the Civil List ; 
particularly that upon beer and ale. 

To this the Courtiers answered, That 
there might probably be an increase in the 
excise upon beer and ale; but as what the 
amount of that increase might be, was un- 
certain, and as the amount of the loss the 
crown was to sustain was certain, therefore 
that loss ought then to be made good out of 
some certain produce; and if there did 
really happen any increase in the excise 
upon beer and ale, they might call for an 
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account of it in two or three years after, 
in order that the same might be appro- 
priated to the Aggregate Fund, for making 
good what was proposed to be taken from 
that fund. 

After this the two following Resolutions 
were agreed to without a division. 1. 
‘¢ That the duty and revenues which shall 
arise by licenses for vending brandy or 
spirits, as also the present duties on low 
wines, strong-waters, brandy, rum, ar- 
rack, and all other spirits whether fo- 
rcign or British, and such duties as shall 
arise by detailing the same, be united to, 


and made part of the general or aggregate 


find established by the act of the Ist of 
king George 1, and be issued and applied 
to the uses to which the said fund 1s, or 
shail be made applicable. 2. That ail the 
several annuities, payments, and appro- 
priations, which are now charged upon, and 
payable out of the said several duties on 
strong-waters, brandy, rum, arrack, or any 
other spirits, be charged upon, and made 
payable out of the said aggregate fund.” 

March 29. Sir Joseph Jekyll haar 
ed to the House, according to order, ¢ A 
Bill for laying a Duty upon the Retailers 
of Spirituous Liquors, and tor licensing the 
Retailers thereof:’? And the same being 
received, sir Robert Walpole stood up, and 
by his Majesty’s command acquainted the 
House, * ‘That, as the alterations proposed 
to be made by that Bill in the duties 
charged upon all Spirituous Liquors, might, 
in a great degree, affect some parts of his 
Majesty’s civil list revenues, arising from 
the same, his Majesty, for the sake of re- 
medying so great an evil, as was intended 
by that Bill to be prevented, consented to 
accept any other revenue of equal value, 
to be settled and appropriated in lieu of 
his interest in the said duties.” 

The Bill was then read the first, and or- 
dered to be read a second time: after 
which a motion was made, that the said 
Bill be printed; but the question being 
put, it was carried in the negative. 

March 31. ,The said Bill was read & 
second time, and committed to a Commit- 
tee of the whole House. 

The same day, the Bill for limiting the 
number of officers in the House of Com- 
mons, was read a second time, and @ mo- 
tion being made for committing the same, 
and the question being put, it was carried 
in the negative by 224 to 177. 

April 6. A Petition of the merchants 
and planters*tradjng to and interested in 
the British sugar-colonies in America, was 
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presented to the House, and read; setting 
orth, “ That the resolutions which the 
House had come to for granting to his 
Majesty a duty of 20s. per gallon for ali 
spirituous liquors sold by retail, and for the 
foc of the sum of.50/. ycarly to his 
ajesty by every person retailing the 
same, would bring, as the Petitioners ap- 
prehended, unavoidable ruin on the sugar- 
colonies, though the evil complained of 
did not arise from the consumptian of the 
commodities imported from the said co- 
lonies; and representing to the House a 
state of their case, with regard to the con- 
sumption of sugar, molasses and rum, 
as it would be aftected by the Bill brought 
in upon the said resolutions; in full assu- 
rance, that the wisdom of the legislature 
would find means effectually to suppress 
the evils occasioned by the excessive use 
of spirituous liquors, without destroying 
the sugar-trade, upon which the subsistence 
ofso many thousands of his Majcsty’s sub- 
jects depended ; and therefore praying that 
the Petitioners might be heard by them- 
selves, or their counsel, against so much of 
the said Bill, as they conceived might ex- 
tend to their prejudice, or affect the Bri- 
tish sugar-trade.” 

After the reading of this Petition, a 
motion was made, ‘That the said Petition 
be referred to the consideration of the 
Committee of the whole House, to whom 
the said Eill was committed ; and that the 
Petitioners be heard by themselves, : or 
their counsel before the said Committee* ; 
but it being alledgcd, that it was contrary 
to the method of procceding in that House, 
to hear counsel or parties upon any Peti- 
tion against a Money-Bill, the members, 
who had made and seconded the motion, 
desired that scveral Journals relating to 
the receiving Pctitions against Money- 


* « The West- India merchants were a body 
of people that of all others the minister had the 
least inclination to imbroil himself with. The 
generally concerned themselves very little wit 
politics, but stuck to the party which they 
thought were most in their own interest. The 
present was an alarming step to them; and 
many of then: being members, a very smart 
strturgle was made that the said petition should 

referred to the consideration of the whole 
House, to whom the b:ll was committed ; and 
that the petitioners, if they thought fit, should 
be heard by themselves or their council before 
the committee, according to the prayer of their 
petition. But the minister had now resolved 
upon this measure, and it had gone too far to 
admit a farther debate.” Tindal. 
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Bills, might be read, viz. 1. The Jour- 
nal of the House, June 10, in the 10th of 
king William. 2. The Journal of the 
House of April 15, in the 11th of kin 
Wiliam.» 3. The Journal of the House of 
May 5, 1n the 13th of king William. 4 
The Journal of the House of April 3, in 
the Sth of king William. 5. The Journal 
of the House of April 7 following. 6. The 
Committee-book of the Committee of the 
whole House, in relation to the Pro- 
ceedings of April 9, 1696. 7. The Jour- 
nal of the House of May 9, in the 13th of 
king William. 8. The Journal of the 
House of March 20, in the 1st of queen 
Anne. These being accordingly read, the 
Members who were for the motion urged : 
That with respect to those Money-Bills 
which were brought in for answering the 
current service of the ensuing year, there 
was some reason for not admitting Peti- 
tioners to be heard against them; because 
such services required an immediate sup- 
ply; they could not be carried on without 
money, and they generally could not admit 
of any delay; therefore the public safety 
made it often necessary to pass such Bills 
with the utmost dispatch, and for that rea- 
son the House had laid it down as a rule 
not to admit Petitioners to be heard against 
them; but even in such cases the rule was 


not without exception, 2s appeared from 


the first of the above Journals, viz. June 
10, in the 10th of king William, relating 
to several petitions of the bailiffs, wardens, 
and commonalty of the occupation, art, 
and mystery of weavers, within the city of 
London, and of the wardens and assistants 
of the company of worsted weavers in the: 
city of Norwich, and to the several orders 
of the House thereupon; and tothe order 
of the Hlouse for referring the considera- 
tion of the Petition of the East-India Com- 
pany to the Committce of the whole House, 
to whom the Bill for raising a sum not ex- 
ceeding two millions, for settling a perpe- 
tual fund or payment of certain annuities. 
after the rate of 8/. per cent. per annum 
for every 100/. and for farther advantage 
therein mentioned, redeemable by Parlia- 
ment, was committed, and for hearing 
the said Company by their counsel upon 
the said Bill before the said Committee ; 
where the Petitioners were admitted to be 
heard against that Bill, notwithstanding the 
great sum that was thereby to be raised, 
and notwithstanding the greatest part of 
that sum was designed, md was absolutely 
necessary for the support of our civil go- 
vernment, and of our land and sea-services, 
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as appeared by the clause of appropriation 
contained in that act ; and considering the 
precarious situation the affairs of Europe 
were then in, it could not be denied but 
that the demands for those services were 
then ag pressing, and required as much 
dispatch as could almost at any one time 
be supposed. 

That with respect to the Bill then be- 
fore them, it could not properly be called 
a Money-Bill: there were, it was true, 
some taxes to be imposed by the Bill, but 
those taxes were not designed as supplies 
for answering the current service of the 
year ; they were designed only for putting 
an end to an abuse which had lately crept 
in among our people, and therefore the 
rule for not admitting petitioners to be 
heard against a Money-Bill, could in no 
manner af way be applied to the Lill then 
before them. 

That with respect to any trade in which 
the subjects of this nation had no rival, the 
legislature might pretty freely make such 
regulations as they had a mind, but with 
respect to any trade in which our subjects 
were rivalled by foreign powcrs, we ought 
to be extremely cautious in making any 
new regulation; because in such a case 
the smallest discouragement might give 
foreigners such an advantage over us, as 
might enable them to turn us entirely 
out of the trade; which might very pro- 
bably be the case with respect to the sugar- 
trade; for in that ttade it was well known 
we had a most powerful and a most dan- 
gerous rival; and for us to make a new 
regulation which might afiect that trade, 
without so much as hearing what our own 
subjects, who were engaged im the trade, 
had to say against such regulation, was 
shewing such a disregard to the subjects, 
and to the trade and commerce of Great 
Britain, as.4hey hoped would never in any 
case be shewn by that House. 

_ To this it was answered by the courtiers, 
That every bill by which any tax was 
levied upon the subject was a money-bill. 
and had always been understcod as such 
by that Ifouse; and therefore the bill then 
before them was as much a money-bill as 
any other. ‘That with respect to the rule 
of not hearing petitioners against such Bills, 
It must be supposed to have had a begin- 
ning, as all such rules have; and therefore 
before that rule came to be fully esta- 
blishedas a rule for directing the future pro- 
ceedings of thut House, many precedents 
might be quoted against the abserving of 
that rule, because i¢ was from. those very 
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precedents that the rule took its rise: it had 
been observed, that as soon as any Bill 
was brought in for laying a tax or dut 
upon any sort of goods, the dealers in 
goods always petitioned, and desired to be 
heard by themselves or their counsel 
against the Bill, and always under a pre- 
tence, that the passing of such a Bill would 
injure the trade of the nation; yet upon 
hearing what they had to say, it was genes 
rally found, that all their arguments pro- 
ceeded trom private views, or that the 
had nothing to offer but what had been 
before under the consideration of the 
House ; so that it almost always appeared, 
that the hearing of such petitioners by 
themselves or their counsel, was taking up 
a great deal of the tame of the House to 
no purpose: for this reason the House 
came at last to establish it as a rule not to 
be departed from, not to admit petitioners 
to be heard by themselves or their counsel 
against any such Bill; which rule had 
then been inviolably observed for many 
years, and the reason for aes was 
as strong with respect to the Bull then 
before them, as with respect to any other. 
That they ought, without doubt, to be 
cxtremcly cautious in making any regu 
lation which might discourage our sugar- 
trade, or our sugar-colonies, but neither 
that trade nor any of those colonies ceuld 
be of any weight, when put in the balance 
against the health and the happiness of the 
people of Great Britain; and if, for the 
preservation of the health and the morals 
of the people of Great Britain they found 
iheniselves under a necessity ef making 8 
regulation which might lessen the con- 
sumption of sugar among the people of this 
island, they must fall upon some way of 
giving an encouragement to that trade 
with respect to foreign markets, which 
would be a greater advantage to the na- 
tion, and would prevent the ruin of our 
own people. But that for this purpor? 
they had no occasion for hearing the peti- 
tioners by themselves or their counsel; 
because as every one of them had a repre- 
sentative in that House, they might com 
municate their thoughts upon that subject 
to their several representatives, by which 
means the House would be as fully im- 
formed of what they had to say, as if they 
were to be heard by themselves or their 
counsel at the bar; and therefore, as the 
granting them any such hearing would be 
taking up the time of the House to ne pur- 
pose, they could not but be against it: 
The question was then put upon the 
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motion, and carried in the negative without 
a diviston: whereupon the Petition was 
ordered to hie upon the table. 
Immediately after this, a Petition of 
the master, wardens, assistants, and com- 
monalty of the society of merchants adven- 
turers within the city of Bristol, under 
their common seal, was presented to the 
House and read; setting torth, ‘* That the 
Bill then depending before the House, to 
lay a duty of 20s. a on all spirituous 
liquors sold by retail, and a gum of 50/. 
yearly to be paid by every retailer of the 
same, would, if enacted, be destructive to 
the petitioners, and many thousands more 
of his Majesty’s subjects, as well in the 
sugar-colonies, as in the adjacent parts of 
the said city ; and therefore imploring the 
House to consider the great loss, which 
must immediately thereafter ensue to the 
revenue, navigation, traders and others 
concerned in sugar and rum, and what 
advantage foreigners might make thereof ; 
and to afford such relief therein, ag to the 
House should seem meet; for that m their 
humble opinion, a proper relief might be 
granted to them, without preventing the 
evil complained of in the Bill from bemg 
effectually suppressed.” 


This Petition was likewise ordered to 
lie upon the table. 


April 8. A Petition of the merchants 
and owners of ships trading from the port 
of Liverpoo} to and from the British sugar 
colonies in America, was presented to the 
House, and read ; setting forth, “ ‘Fhat the 
greatest and principal branch of therr trade 
consisted in the exportation of tanufac- 
tures, the produce of Great Britam, to our 
colonies in America, and bringing Mus- 
cavado sugars in return for the same, three 
fourth parts of which sugars, could not be 
consumed without being first refined, and 
two fifth parts when refined were drawn 
into Molosses, whereof near twothirds were 
distilled into spirits; and that if the Bill 
brought in upon several resolutions of the 
House, in order to lay a duty of 20s. a 
gallon upon all kinds of spirituous liquors 
retailed within this kmgdom, rum from 
his Majesty’s plantations not excepted, 
should pass into a law, the greatest con- 
sumption of refined sugars would be entirely 
lest, and rum, which is near a fourth part 
im value of the produce of our sugar-co- 
lonies, would also be rendered of little or 
my value, and: two thirds of the Molosses 
produced from refined sugars, inust become 
uwselezs, to: the inevitable ruin of our sugar 
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plantations, and destruction of the two 
most valuable branches of our foreign — 
trade, to the British Colonies and the coast 
of Africa; and therefore expressing their 
hope, that the legislature would not 
hazard so beneficial a tyade, to cure an 
evil, that never would have happened from 
rum, or any other liquor of that value, but 
would be able to find means effectually to 
suppress the same, without extending such 
means to any of the liquors that were dis- 
tilled from the produce of our own plan- 
tations; and praying that the House would 
be pleased to take their case into conside- 
ration, and give such relief therein, as the 
House should find most meet.” 


This Petition was likewise ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


Apnil9. The order of the House bemng 
read, for the House to resolve itself intoa 
Committee ofthe whole House, to consider 
farther of the said Bill, it was ordered, 
“That it be an imstruction to the said 
Comrnittee that they have power to rective 
a clause for enabling aes Seite as had 
exercised the business of distiflation for 
a trme to belimited, or had served, or were 
then bound as apprentices to such business 
to follow any other trade or business in 
any city, town, or place, in England.” 

After this, the House resolved mto the 
said Committee, bat when they came to 
that clause by which it was enacted, ¢ That 
‘the duties and revenues which should 
‘ arrse by licences for vending brandy, or 
‘ spirits, as alsothe present duties on low 
‘ wines, strong waters, brandy, rum, ar- 
‘rack, and aif other spirits whether fo- 
‘ reign or British, and such duties as should 
‘ arise by retailing the same, as should from 
‘and atter the 29th of September 1736, 
‘be umited to, and made part of the ge- 
‘ nerak or 2 a any fund established by 
‘the act of the first year of the reign of 
‘his late Majesty king George 1, and 
‘ should be issued and applied to the uses 
‘ to which the said fund was, or should be 
‘ made applicable.’ 

The same was oppesed by several mem- 
bers, asbemg unnecessary, because, though 
the produce of those duties was appro- 
priated to the payment of several annuities 
and other particular uses, and though that 
produce might perhaps be less in time 
to come than it had been for some years 
past, yet they did not believe that by the 
regulation made by that Bill, the produce of 
those duties would be so much reduced 
as to be under what it was when those 
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appropriations were made; and if that 
should be the case, any small deficiency 
that might happen, might be provided for 
by next session of parliament, when the 
amount of that deficiency would be as- 
certained ; but it being insisted on, That 
the future produce of those duties could 
not near answer the ends to which it 
was appropriated, and that it was abso- 
salttely necessary for the sake of public 
credit to grant a new fund to the creditors 
of the public, by the same Bill by which 
they took away or diminished their old, 
the clause was agreed to without a divi- 
sion. — , 

~ Then the next Clause was read, as fol- 
Jows, § And whereas tne said duties upon 
« low wines, strong waters, brandy, rum, 
¢ arrack, and all other spirits whether fo- 
¢ rcign or British, are amongst other duties 
‘and revenues charged with, and liable, 
“to pay several sums of money, as well 
¢ for the support of his Majesty’s houshold 
« and family, and the honour and dignity of 
‘the crown, as for payment of annuities 
¢and other payments to several corpora- 
¢ tions, and to other persons intitled there- 
‘unto; and it may so happen, that by 
¢ making the alterations aforesaid in the 
‘ snid duties, the funds charged with the 
¢ payments ajoresaid may prove deficient ; 
¢ and whereas by amedium of cight years, 
‘ computed from the time of his Majesty’s 
¢hanpy accession to the throne to Mid- 
* sunitmer last past, the sum of is 
‘taken tobe the medium of the annual 
¢ produce of what has been applied of the 
¢ duties aforesaid to the service of his Ma- 
¢ jesty’s houshold and family: to the end 
‘therefore, that neither his Majesty, 
‘nor any other person or persons, bodies 
¢ politic or corporate, who Is or are intitled 
‘to any part, share, or interest, in the 
‘money arising by the said duties, may 
‘be losers, or receive any prejudice by 
¢the altcrations aforesaid, be it enacted 
“by the authority aforesaid, That from 
‘and alter the said 29th day of Sep- 
‘tember, 1736, there shall be paid to 
‘his Majesty during hig natural life, 
‘(which God long preserve) out of the 
‘ monies of the said general or aggregate 
¢ fund, the sum of per aun. 
‘ being the aforesaid medium of what has 
‘been annually applied of the duties afore- 
“ said, towards the service of his Majesty’s 
‘houshold and family, and other his ex- 
© pences and occasions, froin his happy ac- 
* cession to the throne to Midsummer last 
¢ past.’ 
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After which a motion was made by some 
of the members concerned in the drawin 
up of this Bill, to fill up the blank with the 
sum of 70,000/. that sum, as they said, 
being the medium of what had been annu- 
ally applied ofthe aforesaid duties towards 
the civillist, from his Majesty’s happy acces- 
sion to the throne, to Midsummer last past : 
whereupon the members who opposed the 
former clause declared, that they were like- 
wise against this whole clause, and that they 
would afterwards take the liberty to give 
their reasons; but as it was necessary in 
point of form, to fill up the blank before 
any thing could be said cither for or against 
the clause, thereiore they would propose 
that the blank shouid be filled with the sum 
of 43,000/. which being the lesser sum, the 

uestion was of course to be first put for 

ling up the blank with this lesser sum, 
and as this was opposed by the gentlemen 
who had proposed the sum of 70,000/. it 
brought on a long debate, in which the 
chief Arguments in favour of the lesser 
sum were as follows : 

Sir; I am of opinion that the Civil List 
cannot be any loser by diminishing the 
consumption of spirituous liquors, because, 
whatever may be thereby lost to the Civil 
List, will be much more than good by the 
increase of the consumption of other li- 

uors, of the duties upon which the Civil 

ist has a much larger share than it has of 
those dutics payable upon spirituous li- 
quors ; therefore whatever sum this blank 
may be filled up with, I must look upon 
every shilling of it, not as a compensation, 
but as a new addition to the Civil List re- 
venue, and since I do not think that the 
crown has occasion tor any new addition to 
that revenue, I must look upon this whole 
sum as a real loss to the people ; I must 
look upon the whole, Sir, as a sort of pur- 
chase money we arc to pay for the Bill now 
before us: and since we must pay a price 
for preserving the health and morals of the 
people, surely if we are good merchants, 
if we are honest trustees for the people, we 
should endeavour to bring down that price 
as much as we can. But supposing, Sir, 
that the loss the Civil List may sustain by 
diminishing the consumption of spirituous 
liquors, were not to be made good by the 
increase which that diminution will natur- 
ally produce in some of the other branches 
of that revenue; the ycarly sum to be given 
to the Civil List in licu oi that loss, ought 
not to be calculated from a medium of 
eight years after his Majesty’s happy ac- 
cession to the thronc, but from a medium 
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of eight years immediately preceding his 
Majesty’s happy accession to the throne ; 
for when the parliament, which established 
the present Civil List, were considering 
what duties would be sufficient for raising 
that -Revenue, which they thought was 
necessary for supporting his Majesty’s 
houshold and family, they could not 
have under their consideration the pro- 
duce of those duties in time to come; and 
much less could they have under their con- 
sideration an increase which mighit arise 
by an abuse, so as to put it out of the 
power of parliament to rectify that abuse, 
without making good to the civil list the 
increased revenue it had acquired by that 
abuse: they could have nothing under 
their consideration but the produce of those 
duties for years past, and for this reason 
the clause, now before us, ought to have 
been drawn up in a quite different manner 
from what it is ; or at least it ought to have 
been left to the committce to determine, 
whether they would take the eight years 
before, or the eight years after his Majes- 
ty’s accession ; in which case it ought to 
have been in these terms: ‘ And whereas 
‘by a medium of years computed 
‘ from to the the sum of 

‘is taken to be the medium of the annual 
‘ produce of that part of the duties aforesaid, 
‘ appropriated to the service of his Majesty’s 
* household and family.’ 

This, Sir,-was in my opinion, the only 
proper and regular method in which this 
clause could have been brought in: if it 
had been brought in according to this 
method, the committee, where only it 
is proper to determine such things, would 
have been left at full liberty to chuse 
the medium of any number of years after 
or the medium of any number of years be- 
fore his Majesty’s accession; and if we 
had chose the medium of eight years before 
his Majesty’s accession, which we certainly 
ought to have done, the medium would not 
have amounted to the sum now under our 
- consideration ; because the abuse with re- 
spect tothe consumption of home made spi- 
rits was not near s0 great in the eight years 
preceding his Majesty’s accession, as it 
has been in the eight years since; and 
every one knows how greatly the produce 
of the duties upon foreign spirits increased 
after that miraculous tide which opened 
the port of Dunkirk, and which brought in 
upon us an inundation of French Brandies 
under the name of Flemish ; insomuch that 
in the year 1723, which was the year after 
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a very remarkable change in ouradministra- 
tion, the duties on forcign brandies and 
spirits amountcd to above 70,000/. where- 
as in the year 1721, they did not amount 
to 25,0C0/. and we likewise know, that, 
since his Majesty’s accession, this inun- 
dation has rather increased than diminish 
ed. ? 
But again, Sir, supposing we were to 
take this matter in the best light we can 
for the crown, and in the worst lizht for 
the people : Supposing that we ought to. 
calculate the loss which the civil list may 
sustain, by diminishing the consumption of 
spirituous liquors, from a medium of eight 
co to be computed from the time of his 
ajesty’s happy accession to the throne 
to Midsummer last : yet surely the extra- 
ordinary increase tliat happened in the 
duties upon foreign brandics and spirits in 
the year 1733, ought not to be brought 
into that calculation; for in that year, we 
may remember we reassumed our desire to 
encourage our own distillery, and for that 
reason French brandies being wanted, as 
wes pretended, to mix up with and rectify 
our own spirits, as well as for the love and 
esteem we bore the French, a law was 
esi for lowering the duties upon 
‘rench brandies,and tor making all foreign 
brandies pay an equal duty with them: 
This of course gave the alarm to our old 
friends at Dunkirk, who foresaw that they 
could no longer import French brandies 
upon ua under the name of Flemish, and 
therefore, before that act took place, they 
brought in such large quanties of brandy, 
that the duties on foreign brandies and 
spirits, for that year only, amounted to 
near 318,000/. which was near 200,000/. 
more than was usual in any one year; yet 
this extraordinary and casual produce 
seems now intended to be brought in, for 
magnifying the loss which the civil list 
may sustain by diminishing the consump- 
tion of spirituous liquors, and for increas- 
ing the sum, with which the people are to 
be loaded for making good that pretended 
loss. I say pretended loss, Sir, becatse I . 
am convinced the whole will appear to ba 
so, andtherefore I am now for filling up 
the blank with the sum I have here pro- 
posed; but when the question comes to be 
put upon the clause in general, I shall give 
my negative to the whole, and for that rea- 
son I shall give myself very little concern 
about the sum witlrwhich it is now to be 
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Sir ; I shal! not take up your time with 
endeavouring to she, that the loss which 
the crown may sustain, by’ lessening the 
consumption of spirituous liquors, cannot 
be made good by the increase thut must 
thereby be occasioned in the consumption 
of other liquors ; because I do not tuke it 
to be the question now before us: It is evi- 
dent from the accounts upon our table, 
that his Majesty’s share of the duties 
upon spirituous liquors has fur these eight 
years last past amounted yearly to about 
70,0002. one year with another, therefore 
if the whole of these duties be for the 
future appropriated and made payable te 
the aggregate fund, it is evident, and I 
think admitted on both sides, that his Ma- 
jesty ‘will by such appropriations lose a 
yearly revenue of 70,000/. which he has 
enjoyed ever since his happy accession to 
the throne; and that that loss ought to 
be made good to his Majesty is a question 
that seems to me to have been already de- 
termined by this House, when we agreed 
to those - resolutions upon which this Bill 
was founded : Therefore the only question 
now before us, is, to determine how much 
his Majesty will ay lose, in order that 
the same may be for the future made 
good to his Maiesty, out of that fund to 
which we have already appropriated those 
duties, which formerly belonged to his 
Majesty’s civil lst. This, in my opinion, 
is no more than doing that justice to his 
Majesty, which every man in a private ca- 
pecity would in such a case most reason- 
ably expect from another: If I surrender 
n part of my estate to my neighbour for 
his conveniency, it is but reasonable he 
ahould make good to me the damage I 
may sustain by such surrender. Whether 
the loss his Majesty will most certainly 
sustain, by taking from him those duties 
which formerly belonged to him, may be 
made good by the increase of some of the 
other duties appropriated to the civil list, is 
@ question of a different nature: I am cer- 
tain it cannot now be determined whether 
there be any such increase or not; and if 
any such increase should hereafter appear, 
then it will be time enough to determine 
how that increase ought to be disposed of. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the loss his 
Majesty may sustain, and the method by 
which the quantum of that loss is to be 
determined, it seems a little odd to me, 
that, in order to put a value upon a loss 
which his Majesty must sustain, by taking 
from him a revenue which he has enjoyed, 
gentlemen should propose to put a value 
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upon that loss, by compyting the produce 
of a revenue which his Majesty never en- 
joyed: This method of computation ap- 
pears to me so very extraordinary, that I 
think I ueed only put it in its true light, 
in order to shew fhat it is a method we 
ought not to take. But it is said ‘that 
when the parliament, which established 
the present civil list revenue, were cone 
sidering what duties would be sufficient for 
raising the revenue, which they thought 
was necessary for supporting his Majesty's 
houshold and family, they could not have 
under their consideration the produce of 
those duties in time to come. In this, Sir, 
I happen to be of a very different opinion; 
for asthey were considering what duties 
would be sufficient to raise a future re 
venue, I think they could consider only a 
future produce; andthe method in which 
that revenue was established shews, that 
they bad under their view only the future 
produce of those duties, which they ap- 
propriated to the raising of that revenue : 
They considered that 800,000. a year was 
the feast that was necessary for supportin 
his Majesty’s houshold and family, an 
the honour and dignity of the crown of 
Great Britain: and therefore, if the fu- 
ture produce of those duties, which were 
then appropriated towards raising that sum 
yearly, should fall short, they obliged 
themsclyes to make it good: ‘The yearly 
sum of 800,000/. I say, they reckoned 
the least that was necessary for the pur- 
poses intended ; but then they considered, 
that even a large sum might be beneficially 
applied to the same purposes, and _there- 
fore, in case the future produce of those 
duties should amount tomore than 800,0004 
a year, those surplusses by them were 
likewise appropriated ‘o the civil list, and 
his Majesty has as goed a right to those 
surplusses, if any has arisen, or should 
arise, as he has to any part of the 800,000. 
& year. ; 

From this consideration, Sir, every gen- 
tleman must see, that, if by any new regu- 
lation we diminish the produce of any of 
those duties appropriated to the civil list, 
we are in justice to his Majesty obliged to 
make good the loss which the civil list may 
thereby sustain: for I hope the parliament 
of Great Britain will never act so childish 
a@ part as to make a grant in one year, and 
to take back that grant, or any part of that 
grant in the next: we may be obliged, for 
the sake of the public good, to make some 
alterations in the grants we have made, or 


may hereafter make : but it is to be hoped 
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we never shall make any such alterations 
without the consent of all those interested 
therein, or without making good the loss 
they may sustain. The grant of the civil 
list, as it now stands established, I must 
look upon in the same way as if one gen- 
tleman, for favour and affection, or some 
other corisideration, should make a grant 
or a present to another of a ticket in the 
resent lottery; with this condition, that if 
it came up a blank, he would give him 5/. 
in lieu thereof, but if it came up a large 
prize, the whole should belong to the 
ntee. Now if, after such a grant made 
in the most solemn manner, the ticket 
should come up a great prize, I should 
think the granter both very childish and 
very unjust, if he insisted upon having any 
share in that prize, or upon taking any 
pe of it from the grantee, without giving 
im an adequate consideration. We are 
not now to enquire whetlier the duties 
granted to the civil list produce more than 
800,000/. a year, or not; but if they do 
really produce more, that surplus is a 
sort of prize we have already granted to 
his Majesty, and we neither can nor ought 
to take any part of that surplus from him, 
or to make any alteration by which that 
surplus may be diminished, without mak- 
ing good the loss in some other way; and 
that loss ought certainly to be computed 
from the produce of the grant since it was 
made, for betore the grant was made, there 
could be no such produce. 

Having now, Sir, shewn that it would 
be a most preposterous method of compu- 
tation, to compute the loss his Majesty 
may sustain, froin the medium of the pro- 
duce ‘of any number of years before his 
accession, I think, 1 need not take any 
notice of those alterations which happened 
in the duties upon spirituous liquors, or 
any other duties, before that happy 
period; but give me leave to take some 
notice of that alteration or increase, which 
happened in the year 1733, with respect to 
the duties on foreign brandies and spizits ; 
and give me leave to say, that from the 
very nature of that increase, it appears to 
me evident that it ought to be taken inte 
the calculation, in order to increase the 
medium of the produce of the eight years 
since his Majesty’s accession; because the 
large quantities of Klemish and Dutch 
brandies, that were then imported, were 
not all brought hither to be consumed 
within that year, there having been in that 
year no greater consumption, I believe, of 
such liquors than in former years. No, 
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Sir, they were imported, in order to avoid 
paying that high duty which was soon 
after to take place, and were to be lodged 
here as a stock in hand, in order to supply 
the consumption for several years then to 
come, therefore we must suppose that that 
stock, which was then thrown in upon us, 
has lessened: the importation of such 
liquors, and consequently the produce of 
the duties upon them ever since; so that 
to exclude that increase from our present 
computation, would be doing a manifest 
ey to his Majesty, because it would be 

cing from him the alvantage which ap- 
pears ee one side of the account, with- 
out making any allowance for the loss, 
with which that advantage is balanced 
upon the other side of the account. 

From these considerations, Sir, I am, 
convinced that 70,000/. is the least sum the 
crown can lose, by taking from the Civil 
List that share it formerly had of the duties 
on Spirituous Liquors; therefore I shall 
give my negative to the present question, 
in .order that the question may be next 
put for filling up the blank in this clause 
with the sum of 70,000/. to which I shall 
most heartily give my aflirmative. 


To this it was replied by the Members 
who were for granting only 43,0001. for 
the said Deficiency, as follows : 


Sir; Though the proper question now 
before us be not, whether the civil list may 
be a loscr or a gainer by diminishing the 
consumption of spirituous liquors, yet we 
find from what has been said on beth 
sides, that it is impossible to argue upon 
the present question, without touching a 
little what belongs to the other; and when 
we do come to the other, I hope to make 
it as plain as figures can make it, that 
without any allowance from the aggregate 
fund, as is proposed by this clause, the civil 
list will be a gainer by the diminution, or 
rather prohibition of the use of spirituous 
liquors by retail. But in considering this 
question we ouglit to distinguish most ac- 
curately what the gentlemen of the other 
side seem most industriously to confound : 
we ought to distinguish between this ques- 
tion, Whether the civil list will be ae 
by taking from it the share it formerly had 
in the duties upon spirituous liquors? 
And the other question, Whether the civil 
list, will, upon the whole, be a loser by dimt- 
nishing the consumption of spirituous li- 
quors ? 

With regard to the first of these ques- 
tions, Sir, it is what we have nothing te 
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do with; for no man ever doubted, but 
that the civil list will be a loser by taking 
from it that share of the duties on spiri- 
tuous liquors, which formerly belonged to 
it. But with regard to the other question, 
If the loss the civil list may sustain by 
diminishing the consumption of spirituous 
liquors, or even by taking from it the share 
it had formerly in the duties upon such 
liquors, if this loss, I say, be made good to 
the civil list, by the increase that will there- 
by be occasioned im its share of the duties 
upon beer and ale and all other sorts of 
liquors, we are then bound, either in jus- 
tice or honour, to make that loss a second 
time good to the civil list, out of that fund 
which is appropriated to the payment of 
our debts, and to the relief of our people 
from the heavy taxes they groan under? 
I say, No, Sir; both honour and justice 
are, in my opinion, staked upon the other 
side of the question, and I hope this 
House will always be upon that side, where 
they are at stake. 

tt is true, Sir, that by the present esta- 
blishment of the civil-list there are a great 
many duties appropriated towards the rais- 
ing of that revenue, with the proviso, that 
it they do not produce 800,000/. yearly, if 
there happens a deficiency, we are to make 
it good; but if there happens an increase 
or surplus, the whole shall belong to his 
Majesty. This, I grant, is the present es- 
tablishment of that revenue, but this day’s 
debate shews us the inconvenience of 
making such establishments; and I am 
very sure, that neither his Majesty nor the 
parliament ever thought, or ever intended 
that any of those surplusses should be in- 
creased by any thing that might tend to 
the destruction of the people in gencral; 
nor was it ever intended that the pur- 
liament should not have it in its power 
to prevent, or to put a stop to a perni- 
cious consumption, without making good 
to the civil list the surplus that had 
arisen from that very pernicious consump- 
tion. It may as wall be pretended, that if 
the plague should spread itself over Spain 
and Portugal, we could not prohibit com- 
merce with them, or prevent the importa- 
tion of their wines, without making good to 
the civil list its share in the dutics upon 
those wines, at a medium to be computed 
for oak years past: whereas in such a 
case, I believe, it will be granted, that the 
highest obligation we could lie under, 
would be to make the civil list good 
$00,000/. a year, in case the produce of 
the other duties appropriated for that 
purpose should sill short of that sum. 
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But, Sir, the case now under our con- 
sideration stands in a much stronger light; 
for if all the duties appropriated to the 
civil list now produce a million sterling 
yearly, the regulation we are to make, 
though it may intirely take away one branch 
of that revenue, or very much diminish ft, 
yet it will increase some of the others #0 
much, that altogether aie will still pro- 
duce at least a million yearly; and the ut- 
most that can be pretended is, that the 
parliament shall not by any new regulation 
diminish the general produce, or general 
surplus of the civil list revenue, as it stands 
at present, or may stand at any future 
period of time. Nay, even with respect to 
this general produce of the whole duties 
appropriated to the civil list, we ought to 
distinguish between those regulations, 
which may proceed from accidental misfor- 
tunes or the nature of things, and those 
regulations which may proceed merely 
from the will and authority of parliament ; 
because his Majesty’s unaccountable right 
to this general produce must remain sub- 
ject to the former, though perhaps not to 
the latter: if the parliament should dis- 
charge or give up any of the duties now 
appropriated to the civil list, or apply them 
to some other use, it might perhaps be said 
that we should be obliged to make the loss 
good to his Majesty, even though it should 
be made appear, that the remaining duties 
would produce more than 800,000/. a year: 
this, I say, might be said, though I am fer 
from thinking so; but if a war, or a plague, 
or any such misfortune should oblige us to 
make a regulation, by which the produce 
of any one of the duties now appropriated 
to the civil list should be intirely anmihi- 
lated or very much diminished, I am sure1t 
could not be said, that we should be 
obliged to make the loss good to the civil 
list, as long as the remaining duties pro- 
duced the full sum of 800,000/. a year; 
and the reason is plain, because this was 8 
misfortune incident to the duty when 
granted, and therefore the grant of that duty 
must still remain liable to this misfortune. 

Now, Sir, in the present case, if instead 
of the high duties by this Bill proposed, we 
had made a severe law against drunkenness, 
and had inflicted high penalties upon all 
those who should have got drunk, or should 
have allowed any person to get drunk in any 
of their houses, after Michaelmas next; 
and had by such means put an effectual 
stop to that pernicious practice of drinking 
to excess, would not such a salutary law 
have much diminished the produce of most 
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of those duties appropriated to the civil 
list? In which case 1 would gladly ask the 
gentlemen of the other side of the question, 
if they would, or could with any reason 
have insisted, that we were obliged to 
make the loss good to his Majesty, even 
though the remaining produce should still 
have amounted to above 800,000/. a year? 
and again I would ask them, wherein the 
difference lies between a law for ie 
biting drunkenness, and a law for laying 
such high duties upon liquors, as to pre- 
vent its being in the power of most men to 
purchase a quantity sufficient for making 
them drunk. 

I shall agree with the honourable gentle- 
man, Sir, that if I surrender a part of my 
estate to my neighbour for his conveniency, 
it is most reasonable he should make good 
to me the damage I may sustain by such 
surrender: but how is this applicable to 
the present case? We do not desire any 
surrender, we desire that the duties may 
stand appropriated as they are at present ; 
and we insist upon it, that no damage can 
happen to his Majesty by what we pro- 
pose: it is the gentlemen of the other side 
of the question who insist upon making a 
surrender, and though they know they can 
sustain no damage by that surrender, yet 
they insist upon our paying them what 

rice they please to set uponit.. Wehave 
indeed given a lottery ticket, and I believe 
that ticket has provedto be a benefit ticket: 
we do not desire to take away any part of 
that benefit; but we find, that the very fund 
from which that benefit is to arise, is in 
danger ; and we only desire, that those to 
whom we gave this benefit ticket would join 
with us in measures for preserving that 
fund: this is but reasonable; and since 
this can no way diminish the benefit they 
are entitled to, it is not reasonable they 
should insist upon our giving them another 
benefit ticket for joining with us in a 
measure, which appears to be necessary for 
our mutual preservation. 

From what I have said, Sir, I think it is 
evident, that although the Civil List were 
to suffer by diminishing the consumption 
of spirituous liquors, we are not obliged to 
make good the loss; but as the blank in 
the clause now before us must be filled up 
with some one sum or another, I shall 
now consider what has been said with re- 
spect to the method of calculating the sum 
with which that blank is to be filled up; 
aad as upon the present occasion the esta- 
blishment of the civil list has been repre- 
sented to us as a.grant from the parliament 
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to the crown, which ought net to be touch- 
ed or in the least diminished, even for the 
safety and preservation of the people, I 
must take notice of one rule obsetved by 
all courts of equity in the world, and that 
is, to explain the doubtful meaning of a 
grant, by that which may be presumed to 
have been the meaning of the grantor at 
the time the grant was made. Suppose 
then, Sir, we had had at that time a pro- 
put amongst us, and that prophet had in- 
ormed the parliament, that in a few years 
after, the duties on spirituous liquors would 
increase considerably, and that our people 
would begin to drink so excessively of such 
liquors, that for the preservation of the 
people it would become necessary to put 
a stop to that excess : suppose, that upon 
such information a question had arisen in 
that Parliament, for obliging any future 
parliament that might find it necessary to 
put a stop to that excess, to make good to 
the civil list its share in thoseduties accord- 
ing to the value it should arise to by that 
excess, and according to a computation to 
be made at the very time when that excess 
was to be at its highest pitch. Can we 
imagine that such a question would have 
met with any reception in that parlia- 
ment, or in any parliament? And if 
we cannot suppose it would, can we pre- 
sume, that that parliament meant or in- 
tended to give his Majesty such an inde- 
lible right to the incrcase, that might hap- 
pen by the extravagance of the people in 
any of those duties then appropriated to the 
civil list, that it should not be in the power 
of any future parliament to put a stop to 
the extravagance of the people, without 
making good to his Majesty’s civil list 
the increase that had arisen by that extra- 
vagance ? 

‘To illustrate this matter still a little 
more clearly, suppose, Sir, that parliament 
which established the civil list had laid a 
duty upon Laudanum, and had appropriated 
that duty to the civil list : suppose that in 
a few years after, the use of Laudanum 
should have become more general and 
more excessive 1n this nation than ever it 
was in Turkey, insomuch that multitudes 
of our people should have been every day 
found in the streets murdered by the ex- 
cessive use of that poison; and that by 
this general and excessive consumption the 
duties upon it should have occasioned a 
vast increase in his Majesty’s civil list re- 
venue, will any gentleman pretend, that 
the parliament could not make any a ie 
lation for preventing the abuse of that 
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poison, without making good to his Majes- ; the parliament which established the civil 
ty the increase in the civil list revenue, that | list, gramted, or intended to grant, any 
had been occasioned by that abuse? is not | more than a share of the produce of the 
this the very case with respect to spi- | duties upon Spirituous liquors, at a me- 
rituous liquors? therefore I am surprised | dium calculated for seven or eight years 
to hear it said, that we cannot put a stop ; before his Majesty’s accession ; and for 
to, or prevent the abuse of such lhi- | thisreason supposing that we are obliged to 
quors, without making ‘good to his Ma- | make that grant good to his Majesty, which 
jesty the increase in the Civil List re- | Iam far from thinking, the sum we are now 
venue that has been occasioned by that | to give to the civil list for making that 
very abuse ? grant good, ought to be taken from a me- 
Thus, Sir, I think I have fully shewn | dium calculated for seven or eight years be- 
what could not be the meaning or inten- | fore his Majesty’s accession, and not from a 
tion ofthe Parliament, when they granted | medium since his Majesty’s accession, 
to his Majesty the whole produce of those | which has been greatly increased by the 
duties they appropriated to the Civil List ; | very abuse we are now about to rectify. 
but now let us inquire a little what may be It has likewise been ssaid, Sir, that it 
ee to have been their intention: | seems a little odd, for gentlemen to ae 
or my own part, I believe the only mean- | pose putting a value upon the loss his Ma- 
ing or intention they had, was a good na- | jesty may sustain by taking from him a re- 
tured one, to give his Majesty’s ministers | venue which he has enjoyed, by computing 
a little more latitude in the disposal of the | the produce of a revenue he never en- 
civil list revenue, and to prevent their being ' joyed. Surely every gentleman must see 
put to the trouble of laying the accounts of , the fallacy of this argument: We do not 
that revenue yearly betore parliament. | desire to take any revenue from his Ma- 
But suppose they meant to grant his Ma- | jesty, and therefore we are not to compute 
jesty a right to the whole produce of those _ the loss he may sustain by the taking of 
duties, as it then stood according to the | any revenue from him; but if any re- 
calculations they had made, which is the | venue be taken from him, the parliament 
utmost that can be supposed they meant; | we say is obliged to make it good only ac- 
upon this supposition, in order to know , cording to that value which was put upon 
what his Majesty has a right to by that | it by the parliament that granted it, and 
grant, we must examine into the calcula- ! not sAcording to the increased valueit ‘ma 
tions they may have been supposed to have | since have arisen to, by an abuse whi 
made for ascertaining, or at least guessing | ought, long before this time, to have been 
at, the value of what they were about to | effectually prevented. 
grant. In this case we are told, that as {| With respect, Sir, tothe great increase 
they were considering what duties would | of foreign brandies and spirits, that hap- 
be sufficient to raise a future revenue, they | pened in the year 1733, by the great im- 
could have under their consideration only | portation of French brandies under the 
a future produce. Iam sorry, Sir, to hear ; name of Flemish, I shall readily grant 
such a manner of arguing in a matter of | that they were not imported for immediate 
such consequence : for the raising of a fu- | consumption, but in order to remain, and 
ture revenue to be sure a future produce | be kept here as a stock in hand; eo 
must be applied, but when pcople are : must go farther, I must suppose, that all or 
considering and calculating what the | most of them still remain here as a stock 
amount of that future produce may be, and | in hand; I cannot suppose that any great 
whether it will be sufficient to raise such | quantity of them has yet been consumed, 
a future revenue, surely their calculations | because the duties upon foreign brandies 
must be founded upon their experience of | have been as high in the year 1734, and 
what is past, or upon their knowledge of | 1735, as they were in any two years be- 
what is then present : if it is a new duty, | fore 1733. And the reason of this may 
they found their calculations on what is | be easily assigned; for as the merchants at 
then supposed to be the quantity or the | Dunkirk were obliged to make their im- 
value of the goods, made liable to that new | portations in 1733, in a great hurry, they 
duty ; and if it is an old duty, they always had not time tosend to Nantz and other 
consider the produce of that duty for such | places of France for old brandies, there- 
a number of years past, and from thence fore they run in uponus allthe new brandies 
calculate what it may produce in time to | they had in their cellars at Dunkirk ; but 
come; therefore we cannot suppose that | as these new brandies could not be fit to 
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be drank in the year 1734, or 1735, our 
consumption for the two years was supplied 
by new importations of old brandies from 
prea. From whence we must reckon, 
that the great importation in the year 
1733 has no ways lessened the duties upon 
foreign brandies or spirits for these last 
two years, but may very probably do so 
for two or three years to come ; and there- 
fore we must grant, that to include the in- 
crease of those duties in the year 1733 in 
our present computation, is reckoning all 
the advantage, which happened by that 
casual importation, tothe account of the 
civil list, in order to bring a double loss 
upon the Sinking Fund; for that sacred 
fund is to be charged with near 4,000/. a 

ear, during his Majesty’s life, more than 
It would have been charged with, if no 
such extraordinary importation had ever 
happened ; and by that extraordinary im- 
portation, and the decrease in the duties 
on foreign brandies, which must thereby 
be occasioned for several years to come, 
that fund to which those duties are now to 
be appropriated must lose avery consi- 
derable sum. 

Then_the question being put for filling 
up the Blank with the sum of 43,000/. it 
was upon a division carried in the negative, 
by 211 to 109; and then the question being 
put for filling up the blank with the sum 
of 70,000/. it was carried in the affirmative 

. without a division. 

April 14. The Amendments made by 
the Committee to the Bill relating to 
Spuaraous Liquors were reported to the 

ouse, and read a first time, after which 
most of them wéreagreed to by the House, 
without any debate ; but upon reading the 
Clause for giving 70,000/. to the Civil List, 
€ proposition was made for altering that 
Clause, and for settling itin such a manner, 
that if the whole hereditary and temporary 
excise should, in any one year after that 
time, fall short of what it had produced 
upon a medium to be computed from his 
Majesty’s accession to that time, that de- 
ficiency should be made good by the very 
next session of parliament. This occa- 
sioned a fresh debate, in which the argu- 
ments for the above proposition and against 
that Clause, were as follow : 

_ Sir; By the Clauseas it stands at pre- 
scut, we are to make a new grant to the 
civil list of 70,000/. a year during his Ma- 
jesty’s life: Now there can be but two 
reasons for our making this new grant: It 
must be either, because we suppose that 
the present amount of the civil list re- 
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venue will be diminished in a sum equal. 
to 70,000/. a year, by the regulation we. 
are about to make ; or it must be because 
we suppose that the present amount of 
the civil list revenue, is not sufficient for 
supporting his Majesty’s household and 
family, and that therefore we ought to 
grant an addition of 70,000. a year to that 
revenue. ‘These are the only two reasons - 
that can be assigned, and if both of them 
appear to be without any foundation, we 
cannot surely agree to this clause as it now 
stands. . 
To suppose that the present amount of 
the Civil List revenue, will be diminished 
in asum equal to 70,000/. by the regula- 
tion we are about to make, Is contrary to 
fact and contrary to se ata for sup- 
posing the Civil List’s share in the duties 
on spirituous liquors, upon a just computa- 
tion, does amount to 70,000/. yearly, yet 
we may be convinced by experience, that 
the consumption of beer and ale will al- 
ways increase in proportion as the con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors decreases ; 
and as the Civil List has a much greater 
share of the duties on beer and ale, 
than it has of the duties on spirituous li- 
quors, it is, in my opinion, certain, that 
the Civil List will get an increase of 


-more than 70,000/. a year by that in- 


crease in the duties upon beer and ale, 
which will be occasioned by the regula- 
tion proposed by this Bill. 

To confirm what I have said, Sir, let us 
look into the accounts that are upon our 
table, and from them we shall find, that the 
amount of the duties upon beer and ale 
has as constantly and regularly decreased, 
as the amount of the duties upon spirituous 
liquors has increased. for these several 
years backwards. In the year ending at 
Midsummer 1725, the excise on beer and 
ale produced 1,094,953/. in the same year 
the dutics on home-made spirits produced 
but 88,622/. From that time.to ‘\:idsum- 
mer 1729, half a year before the late gin- 
act took place, the duties on home-made 
spirits gradually increased, and according- 
ly the excise on beer and ale gradually de~ 
creased, so that in the year ending at Mid. 
summer 1729, the former produced 
104,373/. whereas the latter sroduced but 
963,763l. which was 131,190/. less than it 
produced in the year ending at Midsum- 
mer 1725. 

In the year.1729, the late famous act 
against Geneva, and other compound spi- 
rits, was passed ; and though that act was 
evaded by the sale of a new sort of 
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ak called ¢ Parliament-Brandy,’ yet, in- | 
effectual as it was, it diminished a little the 
consumption of spirituous liquors, and con- 
sequently the produce of the duties on 
such liquors ; so that in the year ending 
at Midsummer 1732, they produced but 
100,025/. which was 4,245/. less than they 
produced in 1729. But as to the excise 
upon beer and ale, what was the conse- 
quence? As soon as that act passed, that 
excise began to increase, so that in the 

ear ended at Midsummer 1732, it pro- 
duced 1,071,240/. which is 107,477/. more 
than it produced in 1729. 

Again, Sir, upon the repcal of the late 
gin-act, the consumption of spirituous li- 
eh began to increase, and consequently 

e produce of the duties on such liquors, 
so that in the year ended at Midsummer 
last they produced 154,094/. and the con- 
sequence with respect to the excise on 
beer and ale we find to be the same; for in 
the year ended at Midsummer last, it pro- 
duced but 1,021,370/ which is 49,5700. 
less than it produced in 1732. From all 
which, Sir, I think it is as plain as figures 
can make it, that the consumption of beer 
and ale has hitherto always decreased or 
increased, as the consumption of spiritu- 
ous liquors has increased or decreascd ; 
and as that has been the case in all time 

t, we must suppose it will be the case 
ia all time to come. 

This, then, being laid down as a maxim 
confirmed by experience, let us consider 
how greatly, I may almost say how entire- 
ly, the consumption, not only of home- 
made spirits, but of all spirits, will be di- 
minished by the Bill now before us, and 
what an increase that will make in the 
consumption of beer and ale; but that I 
may not be accused of any extravagant 
calculations, I shall suppose that thé con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors may here- 
after be but one third less than it was be- 
fore; the natural inference from thence is, 
that the consumption of beer and ale will 
be one third more than it was, and conse- 
quently that the excise on beer and ale 
will, from the time this bill takes place, 

roduce about one third more yearly, than 
It produced in the year ended at Midsum- 
mer last, which is 340,456/. I shall far- 
ther suppose, that upon the consumption 
of spirituous liquors growing less by one 
third, the consumption of beer and ale 
should increase but one sixth more than it 
was before; even by this supposition there 
must be a yearly increase in the excise on 
beer and ale, of one sixth more than it 
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nugetia in the year ended at Midsummer 
ast, which is 170,228. yearly; and as 
a near one half of the excise on beer 
and ale, stands appropriated to the Civil 
List, consequently one half of this increase 
inthe excise on beer and ale, being 85,1147. 
yearly, must accrue to the Civil List, which 
is 15,114/. a year more than it can be sup- 
osed to lose, by taking from it the share 
it formerly had in the duties on spirituous 
liquors. 

From these calculations, Sir, which are 
all taken from accounts lying upon your 
table, I think it is evident, even to a de- 
monstration, that the present amount of 
the Civil List revenue will not be diminish- 
ed: but on the contrary, that it will bea 
gainer at loast 15,114/. by the regulation 
we are now about to make. I know it may 
be said, that these calculations are founded 
upon facts which are in their nature un- 
certain: and that, though they have for- 
merly fallen out in the manner I have re- 
presented, we cannot be sure of their fall- 
ing out in the same manner hereafter ; yet 
I hope it will be granted, there is a strong 
probability of their falling out in the same 
manner hercafter, as they have done hcre- 
tofore: the same causes generally produce 
the same effects ; and unless we have real- 
ly a mind to grant a new additional reve- 
nue to the Civil List, this probability ought 
to be a prevailing argument with us, at 
lcast, to agree to the proposition now made ; 
for though it has been insinuated, that the 
Parliament may hereafter call for an ac- 
count, and dispose of the increase that may 
arise in the excise on beer and ale, we 
know, and the case now in hand may con- 
vince us, how difficult it is for the Parlia- 
ment to reassume any revenue, or any part 
of any revenue, that has been once grant- 
ed to, and established as a part of the 
Civil-List. If it should hereafter appear, 
that the Civil-List has got 100,000/. a year, 
or perhaps 200,000/. a year, which may 
probably be the case, by the increase of 
the excise on beer and ale, occasioned by 
this Bill, ] am very certain, if we agree to 
this clause as it now stands, the Parliament 
will never be able to lay hold of any part 
of’ that increase, in order to apply it to the 
acgregate fund, for making good the 
70,0000. a year, to be taken from that fund 
by this clause; nay, I question much | 
any futare Parliament will be able to reas- 
sume that 70,000/. a year, or to discharge 
the aggregate fund from the future pay- 
ment of it, though it should then be made 
appear, that the excise had actually m- 
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creased, as plainly as I have now made it 
appear, that it probably will. 

This difficulty, Sir, may be prevented 
by our agreeing to the proposition now 
made to us; and by our settling the clause 
in the manner proposed, the civil list may 
be a gainer, but it is impossible it can be 
a loser, even with respect to the surplus it 
may now have above &00,000/. a year; 
which surplus, we have been told, the 
civil list has as good a right to, az it has to 
any part of the 800,0C0/. a year: but I 
widely differ from the honourable gentle- 
man who told us so (Sir Robert Walpole 
for if the duties appropriated to the civil 
list now produce a million yearly, and 
those duties should by any accident pro- 
duce hereafter but 850,000/. yearly, the 
parliament, according to the present es- 
tablishment of the civil list, would not be 
obliged to make good so much as one shil- 
ling of that decrease; whereas if they 
should hereafter produce but 750,G00/. 
yearly, or any sum less than 800,000/. 
the parliament stands obliged to make good 
whatever they may produce yearly less 
than that 800,000/. so that there is at least 
this difference between the 800,000/ esta- 
blishment, and the 200,000/. surplus, that 
the parliament now stands obliged to make 
good the 800,U00/. establishment, but does 
not now stand obliged to make good one 
shilling of the 200,000/. surplus ; there- 
fore it can by no means at present be said, 
that the Civil List has as good a right to 
the surplus, as it has tothe establishment : 
but, Sir, if we agreeto the proposition now 
made, the Civil List will then really have 
as good a right to the present surplus, 
whatever it may be, as it has to the esta- 
blishment of 800,000/. yearly.; for which 
reason, if this proposition be not agreed 
to, I must conclude, that the 70,000/. ap- 
propriated to the Civil List by the clause 
as it stands at present, is designed as a new 
additional revenue to the civil list, and not 
asa compensation for the loss it may sustain 
by the regulation we are about to make. 

This, Sir, leads me naturaily to the next 
and the only other reason that can be as- 
signed or supposed, for our agreeing to 
the clause as it now stands, which is, be- 
cause we suppose, that the present amount 
of the civil lst revenue is not suficient for 
supporting his Majestv’s houshold and fa- 
mily, and that therefore we ought to grant 
an addition of 70,000/. a year to that re- 
venue, during his Majesty’s life at least, 
but I may say in all time to come; for I 
do not find an instance, whcre less has 
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been granted to a successor, than had 
been formerly enjoyed by his ancestor. 

Now, Sir, as to this reason, whatever 
the gentlemen, who are immediately con- 
eerned in the disposal of the civil list re- 
venue, may suppose, I am very certain his 
Majesty does not suppose any such thing ; 
because, if he had, he would certainly have 
communicated the same to his parliament 
either by a speech from the throne, or by 
a solemn message, and would have desired 
such an addition, as he thought necessary. 
There is no other way by which his Ma- 
jesty can communicate any such want to 
his parliament; and until he does it in thig 
manner, no gentleman as a member of this 
House, can suppose, nay, as a trustee for 
the people he is bound not to suppose, 
that his Majesty stands in need of any ad- 
dition to his civil list revenue, or to any 
other revenue. ‘Lhis therefore can be no 
reason for us, as members of this House, 
to agree to the clause as it stands now be- 
fore us; and I hope this House will never, 
without very strong and public reasons, 
take such a large sum of money from that 
fund which is apppropriated for the pay- 
ment of our debts, and for freeing the 
people from that heavy load of taxes they 
now groan under. | 


To this it was answered by the Courtiers 
as follows: , 


Sir; The question now before us, has 
been already so fully debated, and set in 
so clear a light, that I am surprized to hear 
any new difhculties started. The true and 
the only reason for our agreeing to the 
clause as it now stands is, that by the very 
preceding clause we are to take from the 
civil list, and appropriate to the aggregate 
fund, a revenue, which uponamedium since 
his Majesty’s accession, has brought im 
70,000/. a year: this being the true state of 
the case, is it not evident that the civil list 
will lose, at least, 70,000/.a yearby there- 
gulation we are now about to make? And 
as we are to take that yearly sum from the 
civil list, and appropriate it to the agere- 
gate fund, ts it not most just and reasona- 
ble, that we should charge the aggregate 
fund with the payment of that sum yearly 
to the civil hst? It is true, as the produce 
ofthe duties upon spirituous liquors will 
certainly be very much diminished by this 
new regulotion, the aggregate fund may 
not perhaps receive so much yearly by the 
share the civil list formerly had in those 
duties; but this signifies nothing to the 
present question, for if we were to tuke off 
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any of our taxes now appropriated to the 
civil list, or to the payment of the inte- 
rest growing , due ge any of our debts, 
we should be obliged to charge the aggre- 
gate fund, or some part of the sinkingfund, 
with the deficiency thereby occasioned, 
though that fund should get nothing to an- 
swer the new charge laid upon it. 

But we are told, Sir, That if the Civil 
List be a loser by taking from it its share 
in the duties on spirituous liquors, that 
loss will be fully made good by the in- 
crease in excise on beer and ale, which 
will naturally be occasioned by the new 
regulation we are now about to make. Sir, 
whatever increase may happen hereafter 
in the excise on beer and ale, the Civil 
List has a right to its share of that,increase 
without any new grant from us, nor can 
we take that right from it without doing a 
manitest injustice ; so that it appears to me 
a little extraordinary to say, that the loss 
of that right the Civil List now has to a 
share of the duties on spirituous liquors, 
will be compensed, or made good, by ano- 
ther right it was before intitled to, and 
which we neither could give nor take from 
it. 

But, Sir, to wave this argument for the 
present, and to suppose that a right which 
we do not give, may be a compensation 
for a right which we actually take away, 1 
cannot think it would be just in us to take 
from the Civil List a certain revenue of 
70,000/. a year, and give nothing in return 
but an uncertain produce, which may for 
what we know be worth little or nothing ; 
for even by the very calculations that have 
been mentioned of the other side, it ap- 
pears that the excisé on beer and ale does 
not always increase, or decrease, in pro- 

rtion as the duties on spirituous liquors 

ecrease or increase. In the year 1729, 
the duties on the latter produced but 
104,373. whereas in the year 1735, they 
produced 154,094/. from whence we ought 
to conclude, that the produce of the excise 


‘ on beer and ale was much higher in the 


° 


year 1729, than it was in the year 1735, 
yet we find that in 1729, the excise pro- 
duced but 963,763/. and that in the vear 
ended at Midsummer last, 1735, it pro- 
duced 1,021,3700. which is 57,607/. more 
than it produced in 1729. 

This shews, Sir, that the proportion be- 
tween the increase or decrease of the one, 
and the decrease or increase of the other, 
does not always hold; and in fact it has 
certainly always been, and will always be 
so: The increase or decrease of the ex- 
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cise upon beer or ale, as well as the in- 
crease or decrease of the duties on spiritu- 
ous liquors, depend upon so many other 
accidents, that they cannot depend entirely 
upon one another, nor can any man guess 
at the increase of the one, from any know- 
ledge he may have of the decrease of the 
other. I shall mention only one accident, 
which was, I believe, the chief reason of 
the decrease of the excise on beer and ale 
in the year 1729. It happened in that year, 
the price of all sorts of corn, especially 
malt, was much higher than it was for 
several years before or since, and for ‘this 
reason we may suppose none of our brewers 
brewed any more beer or ale in that year, 
than what was absolutely necessary for the 
immediate consumption; none of them 
brewed any large quantity for staling, as 
they call it; whereas, in a year when the 
price is low, they all brew great quantities, 
which they keep by them as a stock 
in hand, to be ready to answer any 
future demand. This is more particularly 
the case with ‘respect to those sorts of 
strong beer or ale, which the brewer may 
keep several years in his cellars, and is ge- 
nerally the better, the longer it is kept; 
and to this accident, I believe, we ought 
chiefly to ascribe the great decrease in the 
excise on beer and ale inthe year 1729. 
Sir, I am so far from thinking, that the 
increase or decrease in the consumption of 
beer and ale, depends upon the decrease 
or increase in the consumption of spiritu- 
ous liquors, that I believe they generally 
increase or decrease together; itis not the 
consumption of either of the liquors, ne- 
cessary for the support of nature, which 
raises the excise to its present height: It 
is the consumption occasioned by the de- 
bauches and extravagancies of the people, 
and these depend upon so many accidents, 
that it is impossible to account for them in 
time past, or to guess at the consumption 
that may be in time to come. But I am 
persuaced that nothing will tend more to 
the rendering our people sober, frugal, and 
industrious, than the removing out of their 
way the many temptations they are now 
exposed to, by the great number of gin- 
shops, and other places for the retail of 
spirituous liquors; for before a man be- 
comes flustered with beer or ale, he has 
time to reflect, and to consider the manv 
mistortunes to which he exposes himself 
and his family, by idling away his time at 
an alehouse ; whereas any spirituous liquor 
in a moment deprives him of all reflection, 
so that he either gets quite drink at the 


» 
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gin-shop, or runs to the alehouse, and there 
ishes his debauch. From hence, Sir, I 
think it most natural to conclude, that the 
bill now under our consideration, if passed 
into a law, will diminish the consumption 
of beer and ale; and consequently the 
produce of the excise on those liquors, 
as well as the consumption of spirituous 
liquors, and the produce of the duty on 
them. 

I come now, Sir, to the proposition this 
day made to us, which I must say I look.on 
as a very extraordinary one; because it 
would entirely alter the very nature of 
that grant of the Civil List, which. was 
made to his Majesty in the first year of 
his reign; and l.wonder how gentlemen 
can propose making any such alteration 
in that grant without his Majesty’s con- 
sent: I think they should, at least, in de- 
cency have ushered it in with a motion 
for an address to his Majesty, humbly to 
pray that he would give his consent to 
their making such an alteration; for by 
the establishment of the Civil List as it 
stands at present, and as it was granted to 
his Majesty in the first year of his reign, 
he is to have during his life the produce of 
all those duties then appropriated to that 
revenue without any account; yet now it 
is modestly proposed, that he should from 
henceforth be obliged to give an account, 
every year, to parliament of the produce 
of every ane of those duties, or otherwise 
to lose, at least, a part of the benefit of 
that establishment which was intended, and 
was then actually granted to him by par- 
liament. 

_ Having thus, Sir, put this prpposition 
in a true light, I am convinced that we 
cannot come to any such resolution, or 
agree to such a clause in any Bull, without 
his Majesty’s consent; and as I have 
shewn t there is no certainty, that the 
Civil list will be a gainer by the increase of 
excise on beer and ale; but on the 
Contrary, that there is a probability that it 
will be a loser by the decrease of that ex- 
cise, I think there arises from thence a 
iiclent reason for our making good to 
is Majesty the loss he must sustain, by 
ing from the civil list its share in the 
uties on spirituous liquors, therefore I 
Geer ats more, but declare that I am 
: earti i 
anicieats as agreeing to the clause as 


7° this it was replied by the Members 
WO opposed the Grant of 70,0001. 


Sir; From some of the arguments now 
[VOL. 1x. ] ° 
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made use of, I think we may already begin 
to see the truth of what was foretold in 
the beginning of this debate. We were 


then foretold, Sir, that if it should here-- ~ 


after appear, that the civil list had got 
200,000/. a year, additional revenue, by 
the increase of the excise on beer and ale 
occasioned by this bill, the Parliament 
would never be able to lay hold of any 
part of that increase, or even to re-assume 
the 70,0007. annuity, we are now to grant, 
upon a supposition that the civil list will 
get nothing by such increase of the excise 
on beer and ale. The truth of this, I say, 
Sir, begins already appear; for the 
honourable gentle (str Robert Wal- : 
pole) has told us, that by increasing the 
consumption of beer and ale, and conse- 
quently the excise on those liquors, we 
give nothing to the civil list but what it 
had before a right to; whereas by dimi- 
nishing, or taking from the civil list its 
share in the duties on spirituous liquors, we 
take from it what it had formerly a right 
to, and that therefore we cannot pretend 
to compensate a right which we actually 
take away, by a right which we do not 
give. If this canbe admitted as an argu- 
ment for our agreeing to this clause, it 
must always be a much stronger against 
the Parliament’s ever pretending to take 
any part of the increase, that may be oc- 
casioned in the excise, or to re-assume the 
70,000/. annuity we are now to establish. 

Although I have never yet admitted, 
nor can admit, that the civil list’s share in 
the duties on spirituous liquors ought to be 
computed at 70,000/. yet now, Sir, I shall 
take it for granted, because it signifies no- 
thing to the present dispute ; for the prin- 
oP question now in dispute I take to be, 
whether the civil list has such an absolute 
right to that share, that we can make no 
regulations whereby the value of that 
share’ may be diminished, without grant- 
ing a compensation from some other fund? 
And the next question I take to be, whe- 
ther, if by the same regulation the value 
of the civil list’s share in some other duties 
or excises be increased, we may not in. 
justice and equity insist upon it, that the 
advantage occasioned in the one case may 
be admitted, se far as it will amount, as a 
compensation for the loss in the other. 

As to the first question, Sir, it is true, 
the crown has a right to the whole pro- 
duce of certain duties appropriated to the 
civil list, but that right is to be considered 
in a two-fold respect. The crown has a 
right to the whole produce of all those. 
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duties, so far as may amount to 800,000/. 
establishment, without being subject to 
any accident or contingency whatsoever, 
| because if the produce should not amount 
to that sum yearly, the Parliament stands 
obliged to rmake it good; and if the whote 
produce of those duties should amount to 
more than 800,000/. the crown has like- 
wise a right to the surplus: but that right 
1s subject to all accidents and contingen- 
eies, because if that surplus should be by 
any accident diminished, the Parliament 
Is not obliged to make it good. Now, Sir, 
among the many accidents to which that 
surplus in its own nature remains liable, 
surely this is one, that it may hereafter 
become necessary for the welfare, perlraps 
for the preservation of the nation, to pre- 
vent or put a stop to the consumption of 
some commodittes, the duties upon which 
contribute towards the producing of this 
surplus: Would the Parliament be ob- 
liged in such a case to make that surplus 
good; or to establith any other fund for 
eompensating the loss the civil list might 
sustain by such an acerdent? No, Sir, it 
certainly would not ; unléss that loss should 
become 60 heavy, as to reduce the sur- 
plus, and even diminish the establishment ; 
then indeed a demand would arise upon 
the parliament, and we should be obliged 
to make the éstablishment good. 

Suppose, Sir, that France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the greatest part of Italy, should 
be united in an alliance against us, which 
by our late management may happen to 
he the case; would it not then be abso- 
Jutely necessary for us to prohibit the im- 
portation or consumption of all French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian wines? 
Would not this very probably almost quite 
annihilate the whole of what I have called 
the surplus of the civil Jist? Yet will any 
gentleman say that the Parliament could 
not prohibit the importation or consumption 
of those wines, without making good to the 
civil list its share in the duties upon them, 
to be computed at a medium of the produce 
for the preceding seven oreight years, when 
abies the consumption of them was at a 

igher pitch than was consistent with the 
good of the nation, or health of the peo- 
ple? Surely, Sir, no man will pretend to 
say any such thing; the Parliament would 
not be obliged to make good any part of 
the loss the civil list should sustain by such 
prohibition, unless the produce of the 
duties appropriated to that revenue should 
be so far reduced as not to amount to 
$00,000/. yearly: And, even in that case, 
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the Parliament would be obliged only to 
make the 800,000/. good, they would not 
be obliged to make good any part of that 
surplus, which the crown had formerly te- 
ceived and enjoyed by means of the duties 
upon those wines. 

Is not the case now before us the very 
same? Our people have by accident lately 
taken such a turn, that it is become neces- 
sary for their preservation, to prohibit the 
consumption of spirituous liquors by retail. 
Is not this, as well as the one I have men- 
tioned, one of those accidents, to which 
the crown’s right to the surplus of the civi 
list revenue always was, and still is sub- 
jected? And can any gentleman with 
reason say, that we cannot prohibit the re- 
tail of sucli liquors, without making good 
to the civil list the whole surplus that has 
accrued to it, computed at a medium of the 
produce of thosevery years, when the abuse 
of those liquors was at its highest prtch? 

The other question, Sir, is, Whether, if 
by the same regulation by which the cm 
list’s share in some duties is diminished, its 
share in other duties be increased, the ad- 
vantage occasioned by that regulation m 
one case, ought not in justice and honour to 
be admitted, so far as it will amount, as & 
compensation for the damage occasioned m 
the other? This, Sir, is a fair and a true 
state of the question, without that disguise 
of compensating a right which we actually 
take away, by a right which we do nat 
give. Having thus stated the question in 
its proper light, I shall make usc only of a 
familiar parallel in private life, for shewing 
that it ought to be be resolved in the affir- 
mative. Suppose a gentleman in my neigh- 
bourhood has a very Jarge marsh in his es- 
tate every year increasing so as to threaten 
his estate with almost entire ruin, and thet 
the water from that marsh, after running 
through a part of his estate, falls upon a 
part of mine, and there makes a new 
marsh, by which a great part of my estate 
is rendered useless, and the whole brought 
into danger: suppose that upon survey ing 
my neighbour’s marsh, and the several 
fields round it, I find that, by a cut through 
another part of his estate anda part of 
mine, his marsh may be thoroughly 
drained; and that the water, by being car- 
ried into a new channcl, will be prevented 
from overflowing any part of my estate, 
and will very much improve my Neich- 
bour’s: suppose again, that upon alair ind 
just survey, it appears, that the rents of his 
estate will, by the cut or water-drain to be 
made, be diminished to the value of 2O/. a 
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year, but that by the draining of his marsh, 
and rendering it good pasture or arable 


land, the rents of his estate will be aug-. 


mented to the value of 50/. a year, so that 
upon the whole he will be a gainer to the 
amount of 30/.a year, In this case I must 
ask every country-gentleman that hears 
me, if my neighbour ought, in prudence, to 
prevent my making that cut or water-drain 
through his estate at my own experce; or 
if he could either in justice or honour pre- 
tend, that I ought to give him 20/. a year 
out of my estate, in compensation for the 
20%. a year, he pretends he is to lose, by 


making the cut or water-drain through his. 
estate? I believe no gentleman will say he , 
could in prudence refuse the one, or in jus- | 
tice insist upon the other: yet, in this case, 


the compensation he receives for the right 


I take away from him, arises from a right | 
i do not give, aright he was intitled to 
j and gh 
Having now, I think, Sir, demonstrated, | 


before I took the other from hin. 


that, if the loss the civil list may sustain 
by the present regulation, be made goed 
by the increase in the excise on beer and 

occasioned by the present regulation, 
we ate neither in justice nor honour 
obliged to give any other compensation, 
I may give up the other question, and ad- 


mit, that we are see to grant a com-. 


ensation, in case the loss is not made good 

by the increase of the excise on beer and 
aie because, notwithstanding what the 
honourable gentleman has said, I am still 
of opinion, that it is not only probable, but 
apparent, that the loss in one way will be 
#ulliciently made good by the advantage in 
the other. The very nature of the thing is 
to me a sufficient proof; for rantings tat 
the greatest part of the present amount of 
the excise proceeds from the debauches 
and extravagancics of the people, it is well 
known, that thase who once get into the 
way of committing debauches in gin, can 
have no relish even for the strongest malt 
diquors; and J am convinced there are 
very few instances, if any, that ever a club 
of excessive gin-drinkers went from a gin- 
shop, to finish their debauch at an ale- 
use; because even to quench their thirst 
they generally take small beer orwater, and 
mux it up with gin; and many of them con- 
nue at the gin-shop till they cannot find 
the way to an ale-house, or even to their 
own beds, if they have any, but content 
Ives with the clean straw, which at 

#ame of those places they -have for nothing: 
#0 that even from the nature of the thing 
‘We must conclude, that those who have 
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once taken to the excessive drinking of gin, 
give over almost entirely drinking of beer 
or ale; and if we can lay those people 
under a necessity of returning to the drink- 
ing of strong beer or ale, we must neces- 
sarily very much increase the consump- 
tion. 

By the report, Sir, of his Majesty’s jus- 
tices of the peace at Hicks’s-hall in the 
month of January last, we find, there were 
then within Westminster, Holborn, the 
Tower, and Finsbury division (exclusive 
of London and Southwark) 7044 houses 
and oe wherein Geneva and other spi- 
rituous liquors were publicly sold by retail, 
of which they had got an account, and 
that they believed it was yery far short of 
the true number: From hence, Sir, if we 
include London, Southwark, and the other 
places within the bills of mortality, I may 
madestly compute there are 20,000 houses 
within the bills of mortality, 
where Geneva and ot er spirituous liquors 
are gold by retail; and though the people 
within the bills of mortality are computed 
to be but a fifth, pr a sixth part of the 
people of England, yet I shall reckon but 
20,000 houses and shops in all the other 
parts of England, where spirituous liquors 
are sold by retail, the whole being 40,000. 
Now to each of these houses I shall allow 
but ten .customers, who are excessive 
drinkers of gin, such I call those who ma 
drink about half'a pint a day, one day with 
another; andten customers who are mo- 
derate drinkers of that liguor, such I call 
those who do not drink above half a quar- 
tern a day, one day with another. This 
makes in England 400,000 excessive 
drinkers, and 400,000 moderate drinkers 
of spirituous liquors; and considering how 
universally the custom of drinking such 
liquors has got in amang the common 
people, men, women and children, I be- 
lieve this number will not be reckoned too 


large 

Let us next suppose, Sir, that if the 
retail of such liquors were entirely pro- 
hibited, and these drinkers of gin should 
return to the use of malt liquors, that each 
of the excessive drinkers of gin would for 
the future drink a pint of strong beer a 
day, one day with another; and that each 
of the maderate drinkers of gin would for 
the future drink half a pint of strong beer 
a day one with another, more than they 
drink at present; we may from thence 
see how greatly the consumption of beer 
and ale would be hereby increased; for 
400,000 pints, and 400,000 half pints, 
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mikes 600,000 pints, or 75,000 gallons a 
day, which makes 27,375,000 gallons, or 
$05,147 barrels in a year: The excise at 
4;. 6d. per barrel upon this increase in the 
consumption, would produce an increase 
in the excise upon beer and aleof 181,158/. 
yearly, one half of which being 90,579/. 
would belong to the civil list; so that ac- 
cording to all fhe ways of computation, 
the civil list will get more by the increase 
in the excise upon beer and ale, than it 
can be supposed to lose, according to the 
highest computation, by taking from it the 
cuties on Spirituous liquors ; and that my 
computation of sincdrinkerd is within 
bounds, appears from hence; that the sup- 
posed 400,000 excessive drinkers at half a 
pint a day, and the 400,000 moderate 
drinkers at half a quartern a day, accord- 
ing to this computation, consume but 
$1,250 gallons a day, which is 11,406,250 
gallons in a year, the duties upon which, 
at 3d.’a gallon, amount to but 142,578/. per 
annum; whereas the duties upon these 
liquors for this last year, amounted to 
154,094. and we cannot suppose but that 
there are some frauds, with respect to the 
collecting of these duties, as well as in most 
others. 

I have chosen this new method of cal- 
culation, Sir, not because I thinkthe other 
false or deceitful, but to shew, that what- 
evcr method we choose, and from the most 
modest calculations we can make, this ge- 
neral truth will always appear, That by 
prohibiting the retail of spirituous liquors, 
the civil list will get more by the increase 
of the excise on beer and ale, than it can 
lose by the decrease of the duties upon 
such aoe: And now with respect to 
the ‘observations made upon the other 
method, I must say, that the gentlemen 

_of the other side treat us, as free-thinkers 
are treated by some of their antagonists: 
They state a weak or a false argument for 
us, answer it, and then triumph in the 
victory they have obtained. I have never 
heard it said, Sir,in this House, nor in an 

oiher place, that as the duties upon spiri- 
tuous liquors decrease or increase, the ex- 
cise upon beer and ale must always in- 
" erease or decrease in an exact proportion : 
That if the duties upon the former de- 
crease or increase one fifth, one sixth, or 
one tenth, the other must increase or de- 
crease exactly one fifth, one sixth, or one 
tenth, and neither more nor less. No, 
Sir, there are many other accidents may 
contribute to the increase or decrease of 
the excise on beer and ale, and therefore 
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this proportion cannot be exact: Yet I 
cannot allow, that the accident mentioned 
by the honourable gentleman, could have 
any great influence upon the excise in 
1729; for the price of malt was not, 80 
far asl remember, so high that year, as 
to put our brewers out of the common 
way of brewing; and besides, we know 
that the strong drink brewed for common 
draught, from whence the greatest part of 
the excise is raised, is never designed to 
be kept a great many years ; -so that m 
such sort of drink the Biever never think 
of laying up a great stock to provide for a 
year of scarcity : But I shall mention one 
accident, which I will take upon me to 
say, has greatly contributed to keep up 
the excise these lasttwo years, and yet has 
contributed nothing towards raising the 
produce of the duties, at least, on fae 
made spirits ; I mean, Sir, the late general 
election for this parliament, and the many 
very extraordinary disputed elections that 
have been since; for it is certain that these 
elections and disputes have added greatl 
to the consumption of beerand ale, thoug 
I have never yet heard of a candidate, who 
treated his voters or witnesses with gin. 

nd lastly, Sir, with respect to the pro- 
position this day made to us, I am surprised 
to hear the honourable gentleman say, 
that it alters the nature of the present es- 
tablishment of the civil list; for upon the 
contrary, it pursues exactly the nature of 
that establishment: with respect to the 
present civil list, so far as the parliament 
stands obliged to make it good, his Ma- 
jesty is accountable; for he cannot make 
any demand upon the parliament, til] he 
has laid an account of the civil list reve- 
nues before them, in order to shew them 
the deficiency : By the proposition now 
before us, we are to enlarge that establish- 
ment, we are to oblige ourselves to make a 
future sum yearly good to his - Majesty; 
and I hope the honourable gentleman 
would not. have us lay ourselves under 
such an obligation, and at the same time 
put itin the power of any future ministcr 
to come and tell us, whenever he _ pleases, 
that there was a deficiency as to that fur- 
ther sum; and that therefore he insisted 
upon our age: it good, without laying 
any account before us from whence that 
deficiency might appear. 

Toconclude, Sir, from the whole that 
has been said upon this subject, it appears 
evident to me, that if the surplus of 
civil list should be diminished by what we 
are now about, we are not obliged to make 
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it good: That if we were obliged to make 
the loss good, it ought not to be computed 
at 70,000/. per annum: That if it should 
be computed at 70,000/. per annum, it is 
apparent that it willbe made good by the 
increase of the excise: That if this were 
not apparent, the proposition now made to 
us will fully answer that uncertainty : 
That the proposition now made to us is 
exactly conformable to the nature of the 
present establishment of the civil list; 
and that if it were not, it is become ne- 
cessary, by the demand now made upon us 
in favour of the civil list; so that in no 
case can I find any reason for taking such 
asum as 70,000/. a year from the Sinking 
Fund ; and therefore I cannot agree that 
this clause, in the present form, should 
stand part of the Bill. 

The Question being then put, to agree 
with the Committee in the Amendments 
made to this Clause, it was, upon a divi- 
sion, carried in the affirmative, by 183 to 
110. 

April 6. The House resumed the con- 
sideration of the report from the com- 
mittee on the Bill for preventing the re- 
tail of spirituous liquors, when the follow- 
ing Clause was offered for excepting punch; 
viz. * Previded always, that nothing in 
‘this act contained shall extend, or be 
* construed to extend, to charge with an 
‘ of the duties directed to be paid, levied, 
‘or collected, by this act, any spirits or 
* strong waters, to be made into the liquor 
‘commonly called punch, to be retailed 
‘and consumed in the house, or houses, 
‘ of any person, orpersons, keeping a public 
‘inn, coffee-house, victualling-house, or 
* ale-house, who shall have been first li- 
“ censed to sell wine, beer, ale, or other 
‘ liquors, or to subject the makers, or re- 
* tailers of the said liquor called punch, to 
* take out licences from the commissioners 
‘ of excise, as Herein before directed for 
‘ retailers of spirituous liquors, or strong 
* waters. Provided the said liquor called 
* punch, soto be retailed and consumed as 
‘ aforesaid, be made or mixed with two 
‘third parts water at the least, in the 
* presence of the buyer, and that the spirit 
* with which the said liquor is to be made, 
* be not sold, or retailed, in a less quantity 
‘than one pint, or at a less price than 
‘after the rate of 5s. per gallon ; and all 
j and every person, or persons, acting 
; contrary hereto, shall forfeit the sum of 
51. for every offence, one moiety thereof 
. to the informer, or prosecutor, that shall 

inform or prosecute for the same, the 
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‘other moiety to his Majesty, his heirs 
‘ and successors: and the proof that the 
‘ same was so mixed and sold at such price 
‘ as aforesaid, shall lye on the vender or 
‘ seller thereof, and not on the informer or 
¢ prosecutor.’ | 


The Arguments in favour of the said 
Clause were as follow : | 


Sir ;.As the complaint, which occa- 
sioned the bringing in of this Bill was 
chiefly aimed against the excessive use of 
home-made spirits among the common 
people, which proceeded entirely from the 
ow price, and from the liberty many per- 
sons took to retail them without a licence, 
I have always been of opinion, that the 
evil complained of might have been cured, 
without laying on such heavy duties as will 
amount to a prohibition of the retail of all 
distilled spirituous liquors: however, as 
the consumption of rum, when made into 
punch, has never occasioned the least 
complaint, and as that consumption is of 
very great consequence to this nation, I 
must beg leave to offer afew words in 
favour of the clause proposed. 

I believe, Sir, no gentleman in this 
House is ignorant of the present declin- 
ing state of our sugar-colonies: their cir- 
cumstances have been of late so fully laid 
before Parliargent, and every man who has 
a be ia for his fellow subjects, or for the’ 

of his country, must be sensibl 
touched with their just complaints. Their 
rivals in the sugar-trade enjoy a new, rich, 
and fertile soil, which produces plentifully 
without great labour or expence. Their 
rivals live almost quite free from taxes, 
and without being at the expence of mak- 
ing any presents to their governors, or 
even of maintaining and repairing their 
own forts and garrisons; while they are 
heavily loaded with taxes upon exports as 
well as imports, and obliged to pay large 
salaries to their governors, and to maintain 
and repair their own fortifications: their 
rivals have a liberty of exporting their 
sugars directly to any market in Europe, 
while they remain under a aban! of 
landing every ounce in Britain, and are 
thereby obliged to pay double freight, 
double commission, and a great many other 
unnecessary charges. These disadvantages 
have already, I am afraid, made us lose 
the benefit of supplying any foreign market 
with sugars; and in such circumstances 
can it be expected, that the Parliament of 
Gieat Britain will, without any necessity, 
make a regulation for taking from our 
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sugar-colonies the only market they have 
left ? 

I must confess, Sir, I little expected to 
have seen, in this session ef Parliament, 
aay new discouragement given to our 
sugar-colonies; on the contrary, I ex- 
pected to have seen the most vigorous, and 
the best concerted measures taken for re- 
lieving them from all the disadvantages 
they at present labour under; and for 

tting them, at least, upon an equal foot- 
ing with their rivals in the sugar-trade : 
such measures might have perhaps enabled 
us to regain the benefit we have lost, of 
supplying age aa markets with that com- 

ity; but if we diminish the sale of 
‘their sugars or their rum in Great Britain, 
without enabling them to send it to foreign 
markets, by removing the disadvantages 
they are now subjected to, their rivals may 
be so thoroughly established in the trade, 
that it will be impossible for us to regain 
i ; nay, the very islands where our sugars 
are now produced may be abandoned ; 
and then instead of supplying foreigners, 
it will be impossible for us to supply eur- 
selves, either with sugars or rum, whi 
must of course be attended with an infinite 
loss to the nation. 

Let us consider, Sir, what vast ti- 
ties of manufactures of all kinds are 
yearly sent from Great Britain to our 
several sugar-islands, and from thence we 
must see how greatly the value of eur ex- 
ports must be dimimshed. This of itself 
would be an infinite loss to the nation; 
but then, if we could have no sugars or 
rum from those islands for supplying our 
home-consumption, our loss would be re- 
doubled ; for that consumption would then 
be supplied from the French islands : so 
that the value of our imports from foreign 
countries would be considerably increased, 
et the same time that the value of our ex- 
 ailag would be greatly diminished; and 

now this would aitect our balance of trade, 
as well as our manufactures here at home, 
{ leave every gentleman to judge. 


The duties upon sugars cousumed in- 


Great Britain are said to amount to near 


130,000/. a year, and as these sugars pay 


but 3s. Gd. per hundred weight, we must 
from thence conclude, that the sugars 
corsumed yearly in this island. must 
amount to above 700,000 hundred weight; 


so that if we were obliged to purchase from ‘ 
France a!] the sugars necessary for our: 
home consumption at the rate of 6d. per ' 
pound, which would probably be the case, 


that consumption only would carry yearly 
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out of this kingdom aear two millions ster. 
ling: Te this Jet us add the money that 
must necessarily be carried out of the na- 
tion yearly for rum; and the vast saus 
that raust yearly be carried out of Ireland, 
and eur northern colonies, for the s 
and ruxa they stand ia need of ; and 
these two considerations only, we rust, [ 
think, conclude, that by the loss of the 
sugar-trade only, the balance of trade 
would be entirely turned against us. Then 
seer consider oe ee are of bert 

ere new oyed, at home 
abroad, in the production aad manufacture 
of our sugars ; what vest numbers of ow 
manufacturers of ali kinds are concerned 
in prowitlipg necessaries and wtensils fer 
thema; and what a number of our seamen 
are yearly employed in transporting ow 
sugars and rum to Great Britain; and 
from thence we may see how greatly the 
nuunber of our people, especially our sea- 
men, must be diminished, and conse- 
ey how considerably the and 
naval force, of this nation must be reduced 
by the loss of the sugar-trade : but whats 
still of worse consequence, and I beg of 
gentlemen to consider it, all the riches, all 
the power, and aj] the naval force we mey 
in this case lose, must necessarily be added 
to that kingdom from which we swst 
always have the most to fear. 

Having now, Sir, represented to you the 
fatal consequences, with which the loss of 
the sugar-trade may be attended, I shall 
next consider how that trade may be al- 
fected by the Bill before us. I believe 1 
will be granted, by every man who under- 
stands any thing of eur sugar-plantations, 
that considering the disadvantages they 
lie under at present, it would be spds- 
sible for them to carry on the trade, or [0 
produce any sugars, if they had aot & 
ready sale for thcir rum at the price it 
now bears; therefore every thing, that 
tends towards lessening that price, must be 
a step towards the ruin of our sugar-lsace. 
Now if the consumption of any como 
dity be lessened, the quantity brought t¢ 
market must be lessened, or the price wil 
sink of course; and as the consumpHo# 
of rum will certainly be very mach 
minished by this Bill as it now stands, ¥e 
must conclude that our sugarplanters 
cannot have a ready sale for their um 
the price it now bears, if they continue t@ 
produce as much as they do at gape 
and we also know, that our sugar-islan 
are not fit for producing any thing tet 
can turn to account but sugars and rw 
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so that if we put it out of their power to 
get a sale for them, at such a price as they 
may subsist by, @ great number of them 
must necessarily leave our islands and 
settle among the French in Hispaniola or 
St. Lucia, where there is ground sufficient 
for them all, and where they will without 
doubt meet with encouragement. The 
few sugar-planters left upon our own 
islands may then, perhaps, get a profitable 
ice for the sugar and rum they produce, 
ause we shall certainly endeavour, by 
prohibitions and high duties, to prevent 
the importation of foreign sugars, rum or 
brandy; but we cannot in such case pro- 
pose to sell any at a foreign market: and 
even with respect to our home-consump- 
tion, we know how impossible it is to pre- 
vent the importation, or consumption, of 
any foreign commodity, when there is a 
great advantage to be got by running it 
upon us. 
We know, Sir, that in none but our own 
markets our sugar-planters can sell any 
great quantity of their rum they produce, 
which Is at present equal in value to one 
4th part of all their other products; if 
then by the Bill now before us, we dimi- 
nish by one half the present consumption 
of rum, as our sugar-planters can dispose 
of it no where else, it is absolutely render- 
ing useless to them one 8th part of their 
whole produce, which is above twelve per 
cent. and I am afraid, is moré than any 
one of our sugar-planters can make clear 
profit to himself. From hence, Sir, we 
may see how dangerous it is, to lay such 
@ restraint upon the consumption of rum 
#$ is proposed by this bill: yet this re- 
straint, dangerous as it is, I should have 
readily agreed to, if the consumption of 
rum, either by itself or in punch, had evér 
. §iven occasion to any of the evilsnow com- 
plained of, or even if we could hope there« 
ty to render our pcople at home more 
sober, frugal, or industrious; because in 
either case, I should have at the same time 
Proposed the freeing of our sugar-planters 
from all quit-rents and taxes, from all sa- 
ries or presents to governors, and even 
ftom all expence of maintaining and re- 
Pairing their own fortifications; and at the 
same time, I would have been for givin 
them liberty to export their sugars and 
rum directly to any market in the whole 
World : but neither of these is the case at 
Present ; for the inferior people never have 
made, nor can make an excessive use of 
™m: it 1s never used, either by itself, or 
When made into punch, but by the better 
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sort; and by taking from them punch, we 
shall a ee them mto the way of 
dvinking wine, which will be a greater 
expence to them, and to the nation. 

But, Sir, # is not the consumption of 
rum only, that will be diminished by pro« 
hibiting the retail of punch, the consump- 
tion of sugar likewise will be greathy dimi- 
mshed ; for though people may still make use 
ofpunch attheir own houses, we know that 
our people donot much like entertainments 
at one another’s houses; from that spirit 
of liberty so natural tothem, and which I 
hope no minister shall ever be able to root 
out, they like to be at a public-house upon 
an equal footing anda fair club; and there- 
fore we cannot suppose that the consump- 
tion at their own houses will amount to 
near the quantity formerly consumed. 
We are driving the people from the use of 
a liquor almost wholly produced by the 
industry of our own subjects, to the use of 
a liquor produced by foreigners, with 
whom we hse not, I believe, all the rea- 
son in the world to be pertectly well satis- 
fied. 

' I should have been glad, Sir, to have 
seen this Bill so framed as to have left our 
people the free use of rum; but as the 
House seems to be of opinion that this 
would open a way for evading the act; and 
as the clause is afb up insuch &@ manner 
as to prevent its. ser possible to draw 
from it any method of evading the 
law; or putting it in the power of the 
common people to make an excessive use 
of punch ; and as no bad consequence can 
accrue from permitting the use of it amon 
the better sort, I hope the House wi 
agree to it. 

To this it was answered by the Advo- 
cates for the Bill, as follows : 


Sir; Although the complaints, which 
occasioned the bringing in of the Bill now 
before us, were chiefly aimed against the 
excessive use of home-made spirits among 
the common people, yet I believe it will be 
granted, that the use even of punch, has of 
late years become too excessive. It is well 
known how considerably the number of 
our punch-houses have increased within 
these few years, and how much they have 
been frequented by persons of all degrees, 
especially since the method of retailing 
punch inso small quantities has begun to 
be practised: this we may be assured of 
from the numbers of advertisements re- 
lating to such houses, which have daily 
appeared in our news-papers for two or 
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three years past ; and as every such house 
isa temptation thrown in the way of our 
people tor idling away their time, Iam of 
opinion that it is now become absolutely 
necessary to remove them out of the way; 
or at least to lessen the number of them 
as much as we can. I do not, Sir, in the 
Yeast question but this évil was foreseen 
several years ago; but, among the many 
advantages we enjoy by the nature of our 
constitution, we are exposed to this in- 
convenience, that it is seldom practicable 
to prevent an evil, till it becomes so ap- 
arent as to be felt almost by every man 
in the kingdom; and in the present case 
though the evils now complained of were 
foreseen a dozen years since, yet it is cer- 
tain that no proposition for preventing 
them would then have met with any re- 
ception; on the contrary, if any such had 
then been offered, I believe whoever should 
have proposed it, would have been looked 
on asamadman; yet J am convinced it 
will now be ranted: that the passing such 
a Bill would have been of great service tp 
the nation; and the objection of turning 
amnumber of people out of their way of 
subsisting their tamilies, would not then 
have been so strong as it is at present. 
This is the case of every genera] nuisance, 
which always contributes to the advantage 
of some particular persons, who will op- 
pose its removal as Jong as they can, but 
when it comes to be sensibly felt, they 
must then submit; and the advantage 
er convenience of particular persons is not 
to be regarded. | 
I am sensible, Sir, of the present bad 
circumstances of our sugar colonies, and 
as desirous to have the hardships they 
complain of removed, as any gentleman 
can be; and therefore I shall readily con- 
cur with any measures for their relief, that 
do not tend to the ruin of their mother 
country: but for the sake of encouraging 
the sale of their rum or sugars, I cannot 
submit to the continuance of an enormity 
which will evidently tend to destroy the 
health and morals of the people of Great 
Britain. For this reason I am against 
making any exceptions to the Bill now 
before us: the disease we are now fully 
sensible of, the remedy we have in our 
hands, do not let us mix that remedy up 
with any palliative which may lessen, per- 
haps entirely prevent its efiect. We may 
find many methods for giving our sugar 
colonies a full compensation for the disad- 
vantage they may be subjected to by this 
Bill; but that cannot be granted by the 
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Bill now before us, it is a subject of a quite 
different nature, and will therefore require 

a separate Bill. ‘This we may not oarlaes 

be able to accomplish in the present ses- 

sion, but their case may be fully examined 

into before the next, and a proper relief 

be granted, and in the mean time their loss 

cannot be very considerable. 

I shall not, Sir, dispute the consequence 
of our sugar islands to this kingdom, or its 
being a loss to them to lessen the con- 
sumption of their rum in Great Britain; 
but I am convinced they might sell their 
rum cheaper, and yet have a considerable 
profit. If they should lower the price of 
their rum but a very little, they might find 
a vent for it in many other placcs, a vent, 
which would be more than sufficient for 
answering the small diminution, that may. 
by this law be occasioned in the consum 
tion of it in Great Britain; and that fo- 
reign vent, would be more to the advan- 
tage of their native country than selling 
the same quantity at double the price to 
be consumed in this island. It is thee- 
fore against the general interest of this 
country, to encourage the home consump- 
tion so much, as to enable our planters to 
sell all they can make at a high price in 
Great Britain; and on the other hand it is 
our duty to take all possible measures for 
enabling them to sell it at a cheap rate to 
foreigners ; for if the price of rum could 
be so much reduced, as that it might be 
purchased cheaper than brandy or geneva, 
vast quantities of it would be consumed in 
North America, in @frica, and in the 
countries bordering upon the Baltic ; and 
even at home the consumption of French 
and Flemish brandies would be very much 
diminished. 

I do not know, Sir, but by prohibiting 
the retail of punch, some small addition 
may be made to our consumption of wines; 
but then it will be with respect to port 
wines only ; and as our trade with Po 
is, in the main, a very profitable trade, it 
is our interest to encourage it as much as 
we can: however, I rather think most of 
those who used to drink punch, will drink 
fine ale and strong beer, or those home- 
made wines which we call sweets; and it 
is as much the interest of the nation to 
encourage the consumption of these liquors, 
as that of any other. By increasing the 
consumption of fine ale and strong beer, we 
shall encourage the tillage of our lands in 
Great Britain ; and by increasing the con- 
sumption of home-made wines, we 


encourage the trade of our sugar islands, 
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because in the making such there are great 
quantities of sugar used; so that if oy 
should become of as general use as punc 
is at present, our demand tor sugars must 
necessarily be increased. 

To conclude, Sir, if you exempt punch 
from the duties to be imposed by this bill, 
you will render it altogether ineffectual ; 
for under the name of the liquor exempted, 
every sort of spirituous liquor will be re- 
tailed: Our brandy shops and our gin 
shops will then be all turned into punch 
shops, our people will be as much de- 
bauched, and our streets as full of objects 
of pity and contempt as ever. For this 
reason, Sir, I am tor making an experi- 
ment, at least, for one year, of the bill as 
it stands at present: As it is a very extra- 
ordinary regulation, we shall probably in 
next session have occasion to make some 
alterations: By that time we shall see 
what effect the diminishing the retail of 
pane will have upon our people ; we shall 

ikewise see what etfiect it may be like to 
have upon our sugar colonies. In the 
mean time the prohibition cannot be at- 
tended with any extraordinary bad effect, 
and therefore I shall be against adding the 
clause which the honourable gentleman 
has proposed. 


To this it was eee by the Members, 
who were for the Clause: 


Sir; When the honourable gentleman, 
sir Joseph Jekyll, was pleased te find fault 
with the great number of our punch 
houses, I wish he had added taverns and 
alehouses, for I am convinced the great 
number of the latter is as sensible a 
grievance as the former; and have con- 
trived more temptations for pcople to 
loiter away their time: but the unbounded 
liberty so many years given to setting 
up public houses of all kifids, proceeds 

em an error in politics, by which it 
was the interest of those to multiply such 
houses, who only had the power to prevent 
their increase. ‘This, Sir, is the true cause 
of that prodigious number of houses of 
entertainment sct up in every part of this 
kingdom; and the power of those, to 
whom we had given an interest in such 
houses, has been so considerable, that it 
was in vain for any gentleman to propose a 
remedy. Notwithstanding the terrible 
outcry, that was universally raised against 
the excessive use of spirituous liquors 
amongst the common people, I doubt 
much if we could have applied any 
effectual remedy, unless seme persons 
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had found it their interest to agree to 
it. 

I shall readily agree, Sir, that the pre- 
sent number of our Punch-houses is too 
great; butthere is a great difference between 
too great a number and none at all: b 
the proposition now made, the retailing of 
punch will be confined to houses where 
other strong liquors are by licence to be 
sold, which will of course very much di- 
minish the number of our Punch-houses ; 
and where men are allowed to drink any 
other sort of strong liquor, I can see no 
reason why they may not be allowed to 
drink punch, for I am persuaded it is as 
wholesome a liquor as can be found at 
such houses. I wish, Sir, that effectual 
methods had been taken, many years since, 
for preventing our people from supporting 
their families by the retail of spirituous li- 
quors. I am convinced, that thereby 
the labour and industry of all our people 
has been very much diminished, and there- 
fore I wish some effectual restraints had 
been laid upon those, who have the power 
of granting such licences. Though the 
public good certainly requires an imme- 
diate restraint upon the excessive use of 
spirituous liquors, yet I cannot think that 
a prohibition of selling any such liquors by 
retail, especially when they are rectified 
by water, or made into punch, can be ab- 
solutely necessary. Nay, if such a prohi- 
bition were necessary, my concern for the 
numbers of people who now live by that 
retail is such, that I should rather be for 
introducing the prohibition by degrees; 
by which method a general distress would 
be prevented ; because some would die in 
the mean time, and the rest would have 
time to provide a livelihood in some other 
way. 

This Bill would, I believe, have met with 
very little success, if it had not been sup- 
ported by another proposition which is 
now made part of it. I shall admit, Sir, 
that those who find a private interest in 
any public nuisance, generally endcavour 
to oppose its removal, even although they 
are fully sensible that their‘country must 
be ruined by its continuance. Of such 
men, I aim afraid we have too many in 


this kingdom, but I hope not one in this 


Flouse. 

With respect to our Sugar colonies, Sir, 
I am surprised to hear such reasoning upon 
that subject. They may probably be 
ruined by prohibiting the retail of their* 
rum in Great Britain; but gentlemen sav, 
we may give them a full compensation th+ 
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next session; which to me seems the same 
as if I should say to a man, I must now 
knock your brains out, but next year I 
will do something to bring you to life 
again. For God’s sake, Sir, let us consi- 
der the unfortunate case of many of our 
sugar islands, whose whole subsistence 
depends upon the sale of that moiety of 
their rum, which we are by this bill to de- 
prive them of. The produce of their 
whole present crop of sugars, and the other 
moiety of their rum, may be necessary tor 
defraying the charge of their next year’s 
crop; and if we disappoint them in the 
saie of what they designed for subsisting 
their familics, they must break in upon 
the stock necessary for producing another 
crop; by which means every sugar plan- 
ter, who is not beforehand with the world, 
must necessarily be undone. This I am 
persuaded will be the case of most 
of our small planters, and in them we 
know the strength of our sugar islands 
consists; though the regulations we are 
next year to make may be a compensa- 
tion to those who can stand the shock. 
There is no pretence for saying that the 
use of rum .when made into punch, for 
o.e year longer, will destroy the health 
or morals of the people of Great Britain, 
therefore why should we do an injury 
to our sugar planters, till we are ready 
to grant them a proper redress? © Why 
should we prevent the sale of their 
rum in Great Britain, till we have 
niuide such regulations as may enable 
them to sell it to advantage at some 
other market. 

We are told, Sir, that our sugar-planters 
might sell their rum much cheaper, and 
yet have a considerable yearly profit from 
their several plantations; but t wish that 
eort of reasoning had been founded upon 
tacts known ‘to the Flouse; for I believe, 
if we were to examine cur sugar-planters, 
they would give us strong reasons tor con- 
Vineing us, that in,their present circum- 
stances it is impossible to sell their su- 
gars or rum cheaper. We all know 
how dear living it ia i our suear- 
inands, what taxes they pay, and what 
mon.trous prices they give for their slaves, 
and {or every thing else necessary for the 
preduction of sugars: we likewise know 
at wnat a cheap rate both sugars and rum 
are sold upon the spot where they are 
preduced, and if we compare the expence 
and the profits torether, the impossibility 
of selling cheaper will fully appear. It 
¢ertainiy would be an advantage to the 
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nation, to enable our sugar-planters to sell 
their rum at foreign markets rather than 
in Great Britain; but it is not the price 
the poor planters sell it at, which prevents 
its being sold in foreign markets ; it is the 
wise regulations we have made here at 
home; for we secm to have taken care to 
prevent its being in thcir power to dispose 
of their rum at any foreign market: in the 
first place, their rum must be all landed in 
Great Britain, before it can be carried to 
any foreign market in Europe; so that it 
must be charged with double freight and 
double commission, besides porterage, 
wharfage, and several other small items 
upon the importation and exportation, 
all which, upon such e@ cheap and such 
a bulky commodity, must amount to 
more than the value of the prime cost: 
and in the next place we know that, 
order to make rum palatable, it must 
be kept m a good cellar for several 
years ; now there are but few of our plan- 
ters can spare to: keep their rum by them, 
nor would it be proper to keep it in those 
hot climates: and yet by obliging our met- 
chants at home to pay the high duties upon 
it soon after its landing, we render it im- 

ossible for most of them to keep it till it 
18 fit for any market; or if some of them 
do, the interest of the duties upon it at 
home rises so high, that it becomes impos- 
sible to sell it to advantage at any foreign 
Both these disadvantages might 
be very eusily removed ; and when this is 
done we may perhaps make free with our 
home-consumption of that liquor; but till 
then I am convinced, the putting a stop te 
our home-consumption, will be running 
the risk of ruining intirely our sugar colo- 
nies. 

It is said, Sir, that upon our pombe 
the retail of punch, our people will fa 
naturally into the drinking of fine ale, 
stron gbecr,and home-made wines. I wish 
it may be so: and I am convinced the 
putting a stop to the use of spirituous be 
quors, will inérease the consumption 0 
beer and ale, though this has been denied, 
or at least much doubted of, by the same 
gentlemen in a former debate on this Bill; 
but as for most of our punch-drinkers, they 
are generally the better sort of our people, 
and most of them will fall into the drink- 
ing of foreign wines, which consumption 
willnothe confined to the wines of Portugal 
only; for the Spanish and Italian wimes 
will certainly come in for a share, as well 
as French clarets. As for our home-made 
wines, the use of them will never become 
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so general as the use of punch ; and unless 
this happens ‘to be the case, our sugar- 
colonies will suffer in the consumption of 
their sugars as well as their rum. 
] will allow that by prohibiting the re- 
tail of punch, some hte e addition will be 
jnade to the consumption of our home- 
made wines; but I am convinced the chief 
addition will be to the foreign wines, which 
must necessarily be a great disadvantage 
to the nation, though it will be a double 
. advantage to the Civil List; for that reve- 
nue will be considerably increased by the 
great number of new wine-licences, that 
will of course be taken out, every shilling 
of the duties upon which belongs to the 
Civil List ; and at will besides get a great 
deal more by the consumption of wine, 
than it could have ever got by the con- 
sumption of rum made into punch ; for as 
one bottle of good rum made into punch, will 
go as far as four bottles of wine; and as 
the Civil List gets at least 16d. by the con- 
sumption of four bottles of wine, and but 
9d. or 10d. at most by one bottle of rum 
made into punch, the Civil List will be a 
double gainer by this change of liquors. 
It is true, a considerable addition has al- 
ways been made by adulteration to foreign 
wines aftcr they are imported, so that we 
cannot suppose the Civil List will get 4d. 
by every bottle hereafter to be consumed: 
but then if the drinking of punch be con- 
tinued, we cannot reckon that the Civil 
- List could get 9d. or 10d. by every bottle 
of rum made use of, because great quanti- 
ties of punch have always been made of 
rum run in without paying duty; and the 
quantity of punch, made from such liquors, 
will always be at least equal to the quan- 
tity added by our wine-cvopers to foreign 
wines after importation. 
The clause now offered is, in my opinion, 
Sir, drawn up so cautiously, that it is im- 
ossible to make any handle of it for evad- 
Ing the law. The punch, to be retailed by 
this clause, must be mixed with two third 
pee water at least, in the presence of the 
uyer, and must not be retailed in a less 
quantity thanone pint, orat aless price than 
after the rate of 5s. per gallon: it will 
therefore be impossible to sell any spiri- 
tuous liquor under the name of punch, un- 
less it be mixed with two third parts wa- 
ter; and the not allowing it to be sold at 
a less price than 5s. per gallon, or in a less 
quantity than one pint, willprevent tippling 
as much as possible. To pretend that the 
frauds cannot be discovered, because the 
drinkers will always be parties to the eva- 
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sion, is an objection that will hold equally 
strong against every clause in the Bill; for 
the drinkers must be parties to every fraud 
that can be committed, and yet it is to be 
presumed, that they will generally be the 
informers: nay, even with respect to re- 
tailing of gin, it may safely be sold and 
drank in a private corner, without any 
danger of discovery, unless the drinkers 
themselves become informers. 

The bill now before us may indeed, Sir, 
very properly be called an experiment: It 
i3, I believe, one of the boldest experiments 
in politics that was ever made in a free 
country: and seems as if intended to try 
the submission and obedience of our pco- 
ple: even, though the clause now pro- 
posed be added, like Saul, it will ruin its 
thousands ; but if this clause be not added, 
like David, it will ruin its ten thousands ; 
and if by this bill our sugar-trade should 
be destroyed, it will ruin the whole nation 
at last. i truly, Sir, make no question, but 
that the bill will be found to stand in need ' 
of some amendments in the very next ses- 
sion; Ido not know but a great part of it 
may then be repealed; but as for that part 
of it which relates to the Civil List, I 
doubt much if it will ever be in our power 
to get, it repealed: I am convinced, that 
before next session it will be found neces- 
sary to alter the whole scheme of this 
Bill, and to contrive some new method for 
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quors among our common people; but in 
the mean time thousands of our people 
abroad and at home will be utterly undone: 
And as such persons cannot be recovered, 
nor receive any benefit, by those altera- 
tions we may then think proper to make, I 
am for preventing the spreading of this 
desolation as much as possible, and there- 
fore am for adding the clause now pro- 
posed. 

The question was then put, Whether 
the above clause be added to the bill, - 
which passed in the negative, by 203 to 
98. 

April 20. The said Bill was read a third 
time, and passed without a division; and sir 
Charles Turner was ordered to carry it up 
to the Lords. 


Proceedings in the Commons on the Mort- 
main Bill.*] The Master of the Rolls, 


* « This bill took its rise from several inci- 
dents that had lately happened, by which heirs 
at law had suffered considerably by injudicious, 
ostentatious, dispusitions of their lands to cha- 
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(sir Joseph Jekyll,) moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to restrain the Disposition of 
Lands, whereby the same became un- 
alienable ; which was accordingly granted, 
and the Master of the Rolls, Mr. Ord, 
Mr. Glanville, and Mr. Plumer, were or- 
dered to prepare and -bring in the same. 
‘This bill was presented to the House by 
the Master of the Rolls, on the 10th, and 
being received, was then read a first, and 
ordered to be read a second time. Next 
day, the House ordered the said Bill to be 
printed, and it was read a second time on 


ritable and other uses; and other instances 
(particularly one Mr. Mitchel, who was going 
to leave a very large estate in land, to one of 
the universities) it was judged convenient, for 
many reasons, to put a step to so growing an 
evil. The principle, upon which this bill was 
founded, that of not suffering lands to go into 
mortmain or dead hands, had been long a fa- 
vourite principle with the English Commons. 
But the two universitics took the alarm, and 
sent up petitions against it. Several other pe- 
titions, were presented against the bill, while it 
depended in the House of Commons, but very 
little regard was paid to them, and it passed the 
Commons, by a majority of 176 against 72. 
It met, however, with some difficulties and 
great debates in the House of Peers. 

‘¢ Lord Gower, who was, at this time, a lead- 
ing man in the party of the old high-church 
Interest, as it was understood in the reign of 
queen Anne, moved for an instruction to be 
given to the committee, to receive a Clause in 
favour of the Universities, with regard to giv- 
ing them liberty to exchange the small livings 
they were, or might be, possessed of, for others 
of a greater value; so as the number of advow- 
sons, in the possession of any college, might 
never exceed the number prescribed by the bill. 
The same instruction hac been moved for in 
the House of Commons, but was rejected, as it 
was now in the House of Peers, though sup- 
ported strenuously by lord Bathurst, the earls 
of Abingdon, Strafford, and others, who were 
looked upon as leaders in the high-church or 
tory party. Several other alterations and 
amendments were moved for, but disagreed to. 
The truth is, all men of sense thought that the 
madness of bequeathing lands in mortmain, had 
already gone too far, even with regard to cha- 
rities ofa legal institution, and that therefore it 
was high time to restrain it. She lord Hard- 
wick, however, was of opinion, that the bill, as 
it then stood, might affect purchases made by 
charities, thouzh a valuable consideration had 
been paid for them. He therefore proposed a 
clause, providing, ‘That nothing herein he- 
fore mentioned, relating to the sealing and de- 
livery of any deed or deeds, tweive calendar 
months at least before the death ef the erantor, 
or to the transfer of any stock, six calendar 
montis, beiore tie death of the grantor, or per- 
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the 11th, and committed to a Committee 
of the whole House. 

March 25. A Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters and Scholars of the University of 
Cambridge, was presented to the House 
and read, setting forth, 

< That the University, andthe several col- 
leges therein, were founded and endowed for 
the maintaining fit persons in the study of 
useful knowledge, and the bringing up youth 
in learning, virtue and religion : and that 
they had hitherto pursued those ends with 
great industry and success ; and that many 
excellent books had been written by the 
members thereof for the service of Religion, 
and many useful discoveries and great im- 
provements made m arts and sciences; and 
that many of the nobility and gentry, had 
by their academical education, been so well 
fitted for the service of the church and 
state, as to have proved the ornaments and 
supports of both ; and that the university 
had at alltimes before been thought worthy 
of the countenance of the legislature, and 
continually favoured by persons of all 
orders and degrees, eminent for wisdom 
and public spirit; and that, if the Bill to 
restrain alienations of lands should passinto 
a law without amendment, it would, as the 


son making such transfer, shall extend, or be 
construed to extend, to any purchase of any 
estate in lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or 
any transfer of any stock, to be made really 
and bona fide, for a full and valuable considera- 
tion actually paid, at or before the making such 
conveyance or transfer, without fraud or collu- 
sion.’ . . 

‘¢ Some lords, who were very sanguine for 
the bill, went so far as to say, ‘ that the above 
clause would defeat the whole intention of it, 
by giving rise to collusion; because a party 
may sell an estate, and the money may be ac- 
tnally paid for it; but it is in the party’s power 
to leave the money, at his death, to the corpo- 

ration of charity, who shall purchase it.” Bat. 
in answer to this, it was argued, ‘ that the va- 
lidity of the purchase must depend upon the 
bona fide intention; and should any such col- 
lusion appear, it could not come within the de- 
scription of the clause. It was likewise thought 
Unreasonable, and, indeed, unjust, to render 
void all bargains and transfers, if the grantor ot 
transferer should not survive his deed, the first 
for twelve, and the other for six calendar 
months; after the money had been actually 
paid by the purchasing body politic, and pret 
haps was trctrievable by the uae pal 
The provision therefore was adinitted, ie 

made part of the bill; which, after some ot ‘A 
less material debates, passed with aa - 
ments, and received the royal assent. m- 
dal. 
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- petitioners apprehended, be attended with 
consequences greatly prejudical to them at 
that time, much more so in time to 
come, because it would, in a great measure, 
prevent all donations to supply present or 
future deficiencies, or for any other wise 
and great purposes, how useful and neces- 
sary soever they might be thought; and 
that a considerable part of their revenue 
arose from annuities and other certain pay- 
ments issuing out of lands and other es- 
tates; and that many of those payments 
having been fixed in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, and still continuing invariably the 
same, were then, by the great fall of mone 
smce that time, sunk so far below their 
original value, as to be insufficient to an- 
swer the purposes, for which they are de- 
signed ; and that several headships were 
under 120, some under 100/. per ann. and 
that the salaries of some professorships 
were under 50/. per ann. and others, as 
those of Botany, anatomy and christianity, 
had no endownient at all ; and that the in- 
come of much the greatest part of their 
, fellowships was under sixty, of many under 
forty, of some so low as thirty, and twenty, 
and fifteen pounds per ann. and that many 
of theirscholarshipsand exhibitionsamount- 
ed not to above six, four, and three pounds 
per ann. and that some were even under 
those small sums ; and that many poor 
students had neither scholarship nor exhi- 
bition to help towards their maintenance ; 
and that the number of advowsons in most 
colleges was very small in proportion to 
the number of fellows : and therefore pray- 
ing the House to except that university, 
and the several colleges therein, out of the 
said Bill.” 

Which Petition was ordered to be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the whole 
House, to whom the said Bill was com- 
mitted, 

March 26. A Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters and Scholars of the University of 
Oxford, in behalf of themselves and the se- 
veral colleges and halls within the said uni- 
versity, was presented to the House, and 
read ; setting forth, 

“That the Petitioners apprehended, 
that by the Bill then depending before the 
House, to restrain the dispositions of lands, 
‘whereby the same become unalienable, and 
their successors might be deprived of 
‘the assistance of future benefactions and 
the charitable donations of such as 
‘might be disposed to promote the pious 
‘Intentions, for which that ancient uni- 
versity was founded ; and that the peti- 
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troners were by their constitution entirely 
founded in charity, and must ever con- 
tinue to depend upon it; and that notwithe 
standing the large benefactions with which 
they had been formerly endowed, yetmany 
of the societies were so meanly provided 
for, that the pious designs of theirfounders 
must remain imperfect, without future be- 
nefactions, which had been found by long 
experience to rise by such slow degrees, 
that the petitioners hoped, that, when their 
case was duly considered, they would not 
be thought to be within any of the general 
mischiets that might arise from alienations 
in Mortmain; and that, as their present 
possessions were inconsiderable in respect 
to the great number of persons that were 
maintained out of them, and that as the 
donations they then enjoyed, as well as 
those they might afterwards receive, must 
be solely appropriated to the advancement 
of religion and learning ; for these reasons 
they hoped, that no difficulties or discou- 
ragements would be put in the way of 
those, whose pious and charitable inten- 
tions might dix::2e them to give their as- 
sistance towards rendering the university 
in general, as well as the several societies 
of it, more instrumental in promoting those 
great and necessary ends ; and that the 
petitioners therefore hoped, they should be 
exempted from the restraints mentioned 
in the Bill; or that they should meet 
with such relief from that House, as to the 
House should seem mcet.”’ 

Which Petition was likewise referred to 
the Committee. 

March 31. A Petition of the Governors 
of the Charity for relief of the Poor Widows 
and Children of Clergymcn, was presented 
to the House, and read ; setting forth, 

“« That by letters patent of king Charles 
2, the petitioners were constituted a corpo- 
tion, for relief of the poor widows and 
children of clergymen, and made capable 
in the law, to take lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, not exceeding the yearly 
value of 2,000. and also goods, chattcls, 
and things of what nature and quality so- 
ever, and to alienate and dispose of the 
same; which capecitv was enlarged by his 
late Majesty king George 1, to 3,0U0/. a 
year more, and that the institution of that 
charity had been so well esteemed, and 
supported by so many pious and well dis- 
posed persons, that the petitioners had, for 
divers years past, been able to make a dis- 
tribution of 5/.a year to above $00 widows 


-of very poor clergymen, and to put out 


many of their children yearly to useful 
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trades, who otherwise must have been bur- 
thensome to their respective parishes, and 
their children less useful to the Common- 
wealth, an account whereof had been an- 
nually printed and published; and that the 
objects of that charity were far more nu- 
merous, than the petitioners could provide 
for, out of their certain annual revenues, 
and casual bencfactions, their certain an- 
nual revenues not exceeding 3,000l. a 
year; and therefore, as that charity was so 
well founded, and for so good purposes, 
and that corpcration restrained from ac- 
cepting lands beyond 5,0C0/. a year, and 
those alienable in the discretion of the pe- 
titioners, praying, that that corporation 
might be wholly ee out of the bill 
then depending in that House, for re- 
straining the dispositions of lands, where- 
by the same became unalienable, or that 
such provision might be made thereby, 
that that corporation might enjoy the bene- 
fits intended them by the said royal grants, 
and that the same might be preserved to 
them, to the full extent thereof.” 

No motion being made for referring this 
Petition to the Committee, it was ordered 
to lie upon the table. 

April 2. A Petition of the Governors of 
the Bounty of queen Anne, for the aug- 
mentation of the maintenance of the poor 
clergy, was presented to the House and 
read; setting forth, 

“That the said governors were made a 
body corporate by her late majesty queen 
Anac, in the 3d year of her reign, in pur- 
suance of an act of parliament, impower- 
ing her to settle upon them the revenue of 
the first-fruits and tenths, forthe augmenta- 
tion of the maintenanée of the poor clergy, 
and to make rules and orders for the re- 
gular administration of the same, by which 
Statute licence was given to all and every 
person or persons, by deed enrolled, in 
such manner, and within such time, as was 
directed by the statute made in the 27th 
year of the reign of Henry 8, for enroll- 
ment of bargains and sales, or by last will 
or testament duly executed, to grant to 
the said corporation and their successors, 
Jands, tenements, hereditaments, goods 
and chattels, for the purposes mentioned 
in the said act; which corporation had also 
thereby fall capacity to purchase, take, and 
enjoy any money, lands, tenements, goods 
and chattles, without any licence or writ 
‘ad quod damnum,’. the statute of Mort- 
main, or any other statute or law to the 
contrary notwithstanding; and that after- 
wards, in pursuance of the powers granted 
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by the said statute, divers rules and orders 
were settled and confirmed by her said late 
Majesty, under the great seal; by some of 
which rules and orders, the augmentations 
to be made were directed to be by way of 
purchase, and not by way of pension ; and 
the stated sum to be allowed for the aug- 
mentation of each cure, was limited to 
200. to be invested in a purchase, at the 
expence of the corporation ; and the said 
governors were empowered to give the said 
sum of 200/. to cures not exceeding 35). 
per ann. (which sum was atterwards, by 
the authority of king George 1, extended 
to 50/. per ann.) where any persons would 
give the same or greater value in lands or 
tithes; and such governors were directed, 
every year, between Christmas and Easter, 
to cause the account of what money they 
had to distribute that year, to be audi 
and when they knew the sum, public no- 
tice was directed to be given, that they 
had such a sum to distribute in so many 
shares, and that they would be ready to 
apply those shares to such cures as wanted 
the same, and were by the rules of the 
corporation qualified to receive them, 
where any person would add the hke or 
greater sum to it, or the value in lands or 
tithes for any particular cure ; and that the 
petitioners apprehended, that by the bill 
then depending before the House, to re 
strain ihe dispositions of lands, whereby 
the same, became unalienable, the rights 
and powers vested in them by the said act, 
and by the rules and orders made in pur- 
ruance thereof, might be greatly affected, 
if some proper provision should not be 
made to prevent it; and therefore praying 
that a clause or clauses might be added, 
whereby the said rights and powers might 
be secured.”’ 
After reading this Petition, a motion 
was made and seconded, for ordering it to 
be referred to the consideration of the 
Committee to whom the said Bill was com- 
mitted; and the same being opposed, atter 
preity long debate, the question was put, 
and, upon a division, carried in the nega- 
tive, by 143 to 95; whereupon the Petition 
was ordered to lie upon the table. __ 
The same day the House resolved itself 
into a Committee of the House upon the 
said Bill, and made some progress, Mr. 
Gibbon being in the chair; afer which, 
Mr. Speaker resumed the chair, and Mr. 
Gibbon reported from the Committee, 
that they had made some progress in the 
Bill, and had directed him to move, that 
they might have leave to sitagain; where- 
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upon it was resolved, that the House 
would, upon Monday then next, resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider further of the said Bill. 

April 7. The Committee having gone 
through the Bill, they reported the Amend- 
ments they had made to it, when the 
House should please to receive the same ; 
and on the 7th, A petition of the go- 
vernors of the Grey-coat hospital in 
Tothill-fields, of the royal foundation of 
queen Anne, was presented to the House 
and read, setting forth, 

«© That by leticrs patent, dated the 19th 
day of April, inthe 5th year of the reign 
of the late queen Anne, the petitioners 
were constituted acorporation, and made 
capable inlaw to take lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, not exceeding the 
haa value of 2,000/. and also goods, 
chattles, and things of what nature or 
yalue soever, for the benefit of such poor 
children of the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, as from time to time should 
be admitted into the said hospital; and 
that the petitioners had for several years 
past, been enabled to maintain, cloath, and 
teach a considerable number of poor chil- 
dren of both sexes; and had, trom the 
time of the first foundation of the said 
hospital, placed out above 500 children ap- 
prentices, some to the sea-service, and 
others to useful trades, husbandry and 
housewitery; and thatthe children then, 
and many years past, were many more in 
number than the petitioners could provide 
for by the yearly subscriptions and collec- 
tion joined to the certain annual revenues 
of the said hospital, which together at that 
time, did not exceed 760/. a year ; so that, 
were it not for the casual and generous 
benefactions the petitioners had received 
by the bequests of several pious and well- 
disposed persons, they could not take so 
many poor children into their care and 
protection, to bemaintained,' clothed, and 
instructed; and therefore, in consideration 
the annual revenue belonging to that hos- 
pital was of so small a value, praying that 
that corporation might be excepted out of 
the Bill then depending in that House, 
for restraining the dispositions of lands, 
whereby the same become unalienable, or 
that such provision might be made thereby, 
that the benefits intended them by the 
grant of their royal foundress, might be 
preserved to them in their full extent.” 

oe Petition was ordered tolie on the 

e. 


April 8. A Petition of the trustees of 
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the several charity schools within the cities 
of London and Westminster, borough of 
Southwark and bills of mortality, in be- 
half of upwards of 5,000 peor children 
cloathed and educated in the said sciools,. 
and elso in behalf of all other charity 
schools in this kingdom, for the education 
of the children of the poor in the principles 
of the church of England, as by law esta- 
blished, was presented to the House. and 
read, setting forth: 

‘“¢ That if the Bill then depending in that 
House, to restrain the Dispositions of 
Lands, whereby the same become unalicn- 
able, should pass into a law wichout amend- 
ment, it would prevent many charitable 
donations for the promotion of the said 
schools, which were so far from having 
any large endowments in land or money, 
that very few had so much as a school- 
house; and that, as the voluntary contri- 
butions did not equally and regularly answer 
the constant expences, the trustees in se- 
veral places have becn obliged to reduce 
the number of their children, and in others 
the schools had been entirely laid down, 
for want of means to support them; and 
representing to the House the great use- 
fulness of those schools; and alledging, 
that, during the continuance thereof, the 
petitioners have placed out upwards of 
17,000 children, within the said bills of 
mortality, to apprenticeships in the lower 
trades, and to menial services, whereof 
about one half had been put out to such 
services, besides near 400 bound to the 
sea-service; and therefore praying the 
House to except the said Seni schools 
out of the said Bill, or to grant them such 
other relief as to the House should seem 
meet.” 

This Petition was likewise ordered to 
lie upon the table. 

The same day, the Bill, with Amend- 
ments, was ordcred to be ingrossed; and 
on the 15th, it was read a third time, and 
a motion imade for its being passed, which 
occasioned some debzic; but upon the 
question being put, it was upon a division 
carried in the ufnrmetive, by 176 to 72; 
and Mr. Gibbon was ordered to carry the 
Bill to the Lerds, and desire their concur- 
rence. 


Detate in the Lords on the Mortinain 
Bill.) The Movtmain Bill was read a 
first time in the House of Lords, a second 
time on the 2Oth, and on the Suh of May, 
the said House resolved itseif into a Com- * 
mittee upon the same, when the chief de- 
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bates happened both in relation to the 
merits of the Bill in general, and in relation 
to the several particular clauses. Before 
the House resolved itself into the said Com- 
mittee | 

The Lord Gower moved for an instruc- 
tion to receive a clause in favour of the 
universities, much of the same nature with 
that proposed in the House ot Commons, 
with respect to the giving them a liberty to 
exchange the small livings they were, or 
might be m possession of, for others of a 
greater value, so as the number of advow- 
sons in the possession of any college, 
might never exceed the number prescribed 
by the Bill; in which he was supported by 
the lord Bathurst, the earl of Abingdon, 
the earl of Straflord, &c. but upon the 
question’s being put, it was carried in the 
negative. After the House had resolved 
itsclf into the Committee, 

The Earl of Strafford took notice that 
the words ‘ to uses called charitable uses’ 
in-the Preamble, seemed to cast some sort 
of reflexion upon those charitable founda- 
tions which had been lately established, 
none of which, he hoped, their lordships 
would look on as a public mischief, and 
therefore he aroposed leaving them out, 
in which he was seconded by the earl of 
Abingdon, and the bishop of Salisbury ; 
but this Amendment was disagreed to, 
because some of the late dispositions made 
to such foundations seemed to be a little 
extravagant, and even the foundations 
themselves, if they had not already, might 
very soon become a public mischief. 

The Bishop of Saltsbury likewise took 
notice, That, by some words in the first 
enacting clause, the charitable foundation 
called queen Anne’s bounty, which he 
hoped was looked on by all their lordships 
as a most useful and necessary foundation, 
_would be disabled even from taking any 
sum of money or other personal estate; 
tor by that clause, as it then stood, no 
sum of money, or other personal estate 
whatsoever, to be laid out in the purchase 
of lands, could be given by will to any 
charitable use whatsoever ; and as that so- 
ciety, by their own rules and orders, were 
obliged to employ all sums of money left 
to them in the purchase of lands, he was 
afraid, that every legacy left to them b 
will, would be within the restraining wards 
of that clause; therefore he hoped some 
explanatory words would be added in be- 
half of that society ; but this was likewise 
disagreed to. 

The Lord Hardwicke took notice, That 
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the general words in the restraming clause 
might, in some cases, affect purchases for 
a valuable consideration, therefore he mov- 
ed, that the following Proviso should be 
inserted in the Bill, viz. 


‘ Provided always, that nothing herein 
‘ before mentioned, relating to the sealing 
‘and dclivery of uay deed or deeds, twelve 
‘kalendar months at least before the death 
‘of the granter, or to the transfer of any 
‘stock, six kalendar months before the 
‘death of the granter, or person making 
‘such transfer, shall extend, or be con- 
‘ strued to extend to any purchase of any 
‘estate in lands, tenements, or heredita- 
‘ ments, or any transfer of any stock, to be 
‘made really and bona fide for a full and 
‘valuable consideration actually paid, at 
‘or before the making such conveyance 
‘ or transfer, without fraud or collusion.’ 


This was objected to by some lords, as 
being unnecessary, and. as it would afford 
a handle for evading the law; for as con- 
veyances of land-estates se be, accord- 
ing to the laws of this kingdom, made by 
pevene on their death-bed, it wouldbe easy 
or any charitable cerporation or body po- 
litic, to pay a full and valuable considera- 
tion in ready money, at or before the mak- 
ing of any such death-bed conveyance or 
transfer, and at the same time to have a 
will made, whereby the sumo paid should 
be left them by way of legacy, which would 
be a good bequest; and with that legacy 
the body politic might replace the money 
which they had laid out upon the purchase: 
but it being the general opinion, that such 
a conveyance and bequest would be inter- 
preted, as made by fraud or collusion, 1s 
order to evade the law, and would not 
therefore be within the proviso; and it 
being thought, that it would be a great 
hardship upon all bodies politic, to make 
void every purchase or transfer they could 
afterwards make or receive, in case the 
granter, or person who made the transfer, 
should, by accident, die within a twelve- 
month after such purchase, or within six 
kalendar months after such transfer, even 
though really’and Sona _fide made for a full 
and valuable consideration, paid at or be- 
fore the making of such purchase, or trans- 
fer, therefore it was agreed, that the Pro- 
viso offered should be inserted, and made 
part of the Bill. 

The Committee went afterwards through 
the Bill, and ordered their Amendments 
to be reported to the House; and accor- 
dingly, on the 11th, the Jord Delawar, 
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their chairman, reported the dame to the 
Flouse, when a proposition was made to 
leave out at the latter end of the first 
enacting clause, these words, viz. * And 
“unless the same be made to take effect 
¢in possession for the charitable use in- 
“tended, immediately from the making 
‘thereof, and be without any power of 
< revocation, reservation, trust, condition, 
¢ limitation, clause or agreement whatso- 


ever, for the benefit of the donor or | 


‘ ter, or of any person claiming under 
‘him.’ This occasioned a pretty long 
debate, the substance of which we shall 
give in the argument upon the Bill in ge- 
neral; but the question being at last put, 
Whether those words should stand as part 
of the Bill, it was resolved in the afirma- 
tive; and the amendment made by the 
Committee being agreed to, the Bill was 
ordered to be read a third time : which was 
accordingly done on the 13th, and the 
Bill passed without a division; but the 
following temporal Lords entered their 
Protest, without giving any reasons, viz. 
Abingdon, Beaufort, Oxford and Morti- 
, mer, Montjoy, Northampton, Litch- 
field, Strattord. 


The Arguments for the Bil were as 
follow : 


My Lords; As the landed interest of this 
kingdom has always been our chief support 
against foreign enemies, and the great 
bulwark for defending the liberties of the 
people, against the rani i of ambitious 
eacroaching power, therefore it has always 
been reckoned a most necessary and a 
' fundamental maxim of our constitution, 
not to allow any great share of our landed- 
Interest to be vested in societies or bodies 
politic, either sacred or profane: this 
maxim appears to be co-eval with our mo- 
narchy, and it is expressly established by 
the great charter; for though grants or 
alienations of lands to religious houses 
only, be thereby prohibited, yet this pro- 
hibition was founded upon the general 
maxim, and religious houses only were 
then mentioned, because alienations to 
them was at that time the only transgres- 
sion of this maxim, which had been {elt or 
complained of; but, in the very next 
reign, in the seventh year of the reign 
of our great Edward 1, this defect was sup- 
plied: and by anexpress statute alienations 
of lands to any body politic whatsoever, 
were forbidden, under pain of forfeiting the 
same: nay, so sensible was that wise king 
of the necessity of this maxim, that by 
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the said statute it is enacted, that no body 
politic shall presume to appropriate to 
themselves any lands or tenements by any 
artful or evasive method whatsoever ; and 
of such consequence was the alienation of 
lands in Mortmain, thought of old, that 
by one of our old statutes, the writ ‘ ad 
quod Damnum,’ for alienating lands in 
Mortmain, was ordered not to be granted 
but upon Petition in full Parliament. 

It 13 true, my Lords, our ancestors had 
several reasons for preventing the aliena« 
tion of lands in Mortmain, which do not 
subsist at this day. Weare nat row in 
any danger of having our lands swallowed 
up by an ambitious and avaricious clergy, 
therefore we need not provide so steoutly 
against our lands passing into their hands. 
The defence of the nation does not now 
so much depend upon our militia or mili- 
tary tenures, therefore the safety of the 
nation cannot be brought into so great dan- 
ger by a multiplicity of such grants: and 
as our lands are all now held by socage te- 
nure, neither his Majesty, nor any interior 
lord under him, can be so much injured 
by such a grant: but there is another rea- 
son which then subsisted, which now sub- 
sists, and which will always subsist; for if 
& great part of the land estates of this king- 
dom should ever come to be possessed by 
co porenens or bodies politic, it might be 
ofthe most dangerots consequence, both 
with respect to our security against foreign 
invasions, and with respect to the preser- 


vation of our rights and privileges; bee 


cause it is certain, that a man who has in 
his own person a particular right to any 
land estate, which he may transmit to his 
posterity, will be more daring and active 
in the defence of that right against a fo- 
reign enemy, and more jealous of arbitrary 
power by which that right may be’ made 
precarious, than we can suppose any man 
will be, who has a right in the lands only 
as alessec, or asa member ofa corporation. 
This, my Lords, to me will always be a 
strong reason for looking with a jealous 
eye upon the growing property of corpa- 
rations in the lands of this kingdom: this 
Itake to be now one of the chief reasons 
for not allowing any bodies politic to pur- 
chase Jands without the King’s licence; 
and while our laws continue as they stand 
at present, itis to be hoped that the power 
of granting such licences will be made use 
of with great circumspection. | 

As this power has not yet been too far 
extended, as we are certain no wrong oF 
unwise use will be made of it during his 
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present Majesty’s reign, therefore it is not 
yet absolutely necessary to subject it to 
any restraint; but, my Lords, there is an 
evil lately grown up; an evil not founded 
upon our ancient constitution, but an evil 
whichtook its rise from ourhaving departed 
about two centuries ago, from the com- 
mon law of this kingdom. I mean the h- 
berty of granting or devising all sorts of 
land estates by will, and even upon death- 
bed, not only to the disappointment and 
disherison of a man’s natural and lawful 
heirs, but to the prejudice of the common 
good of this kingdom, and in contradiction 
to that ancient maxim, which forbids the 
granting or alienating any lands in Mort- 
main. Happy was it for this nation, and 
for many great families in this kingdom, 
that no man had such a liberty in the times 
of popery and superstition; for if men 
could have then granted their estates by 
will, we should never have had such an ar- 
ticle as I have mentioned in Magna Charta 
nor any law against Mortmain, we should 
never have had a reformation, nay, I doubt 
much if we should have had a layman of a 
land-estate in England : but luckily for us, 
we did not think of this alteration of the 
common law, till the reformation was not 
only begun, but pretty far advanced, and 
those monasteries and religious orders dis- 
solved, who had been for ages the taxers 
of every dying man’s will, and the terror 
of all his relations. 

We know, my Lords, that this liberty 
of devising land-estates by will, was first 
established by a statute of the 32d of Hen- 
ry 8th, which was explained and enforced 
by another statute of the 34th and 35th of 
that king’s reign. However, by these two 
statutes there were some restraints laid, or 
rather left, upon granting or alienatin 
land-estates by will ; for a man was allowed 
to devise but one third part of his lands 
held by knights service, and thcre is an 
express exception made with respect to 
bodies politic or corporate: so that no man 
could, by these statutes, devise a land- 
estate to any body politic or corporate, no 
not even with the King’s licence ; but both 
these restraints are now in a great measure 
removed ; for all tenures having been, by 
an act of the 12th of king Charles 2, 
turned into free and common socage, a 
min may now devise by will all his fee- 
sinple lands if he pieases; and, by an act 
of the 2d of queen Anne, any person may 
by wil devise his whole land-estate to the 
corporation for the bounty of queen Anne, 
and they are enabled to take and enjoy the 
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same, without any licence or writ ad quod 
damnum. So that, with respect to this 
Corporation, every man may upon his 
death-bed, and even in his last moments, 
devise his whole land-estate, not only to 
the disappointment and disherison of his 
natural and lawful heirs, but to the preju- 
dice of what was of old thought to be the 
common good of this kingdom, and in con- 
tradiction to that ancient maxim, which 
forbids the granting or alienating any lands 
in Mortmain, without a writ ad quod dam- 
num, which formerly could not be granted 
but upon a petition in full Parliament. 

So careful, my Lords, were our ancet 
tors in preventing the lands of this kingdom 
from coming into the hands of corporations 
or bodies politic, ecclesiastical or lay, sole 
or aggregate, that grants or alienations of 
lands to any person or persons in trust, and 
for the use of sech bodies, are declared 
void by a statute of the 15th ef Richard 
2, and by astatute of the 23d of Henry 8, 
all grants and alienations — lands, to any 
person or persons, in trust for any super- 
stitious Sse are declared to iia’ utterly 
void. But, of later times, we have found 
out a sort of use called a charitable use, 
for the benefit of which a man may alie- 
nate, grant, or devise his lands ; so that as 
the law stands at present, though a man 
cannot devise his lands to any corporation, 
except that for the bounty of queen Anne, 
yet he may now upon his death-bed, and 
even in his last moments devise his whole 
land-estate to any person or persons m 
trust, for the benefit of any charitable use 
he pleases to appoint. 

How we have come, my Lords, in these 
later ages, to establish so unbounded a 
liberty of devising land-estates by will, and 
in Mortmain too, I do not know; but I 
am sure it is inconsistent with the ancient 
maxims of this kingdom, and with the laws 
now subsisting in most countries of Eu- 
rope; for in Scotland no man can, as yet, 
grant or devise any land-estate by will: 
and in Wales, the liberty of disposing of 
estates by will was so much confined, that 
they could not, by their last will or testa- 
ment,-freely dispose of their goods and 
chattels, till an act was made in the 7th and 
kth years of the reign of his late majesty 
king William for that purpose. Though 
this unbounded liberty may be attended 
with some conveniences, yet J am per- 
suaded, it often subjects dying persons to 
great trouble and solicitation, so that many 
of them have been, and many may be, 
obliged to purchase the privilege of pass- 
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ing their last moments in ease and quiet, 
at the expence of their natural heirs ; 
which I must call an mee done to a 
man’s next relations, if they have never 
been guilty of any thing to deserve being 
disappointed of that expectation they are 
justly entitled to by the laws of their coun- 
try; and it is certain that more law-suits 
have sprung from this fountain, than from 
any other regulation in the whole body of 
the laws of England: this injustice and 
inconvenience are most emphatically, as 
well as prophetically, taken notice of by 
the great Coke, in his remarks upon the 
two statutes of Henry 8, I have mention- 
ed; where having taken notice, that, by 
the common law, no lands or tenements 
were devisable by any last will and testa- 
ment; ‘ but now (says he) since Littleton 
* wrote, by the statutes of 32 and 34 Hen- 
‘ry 8, lands and tenements are generally 
‘ devisable by the last will in writing, or the 
‘testament of the tenant in fee-simple, 
‘whereby the ancient common law is al- 
‘tered, whereupon many difficult ques- 
¢ tions, and most commonly disherison of 
‘ heirs’ (when the devisors are pinched by 
the messengers of death, he might have 
added, some other sorts of messengers) 
‘ do arise and happen.’ From these words 
we may judge, that that great man did not 
much approve of those two statutes; and 
if he had been alive at this day, I am con- 
vinced he would have much less approved 
of the statute made in the 2d of queen 
Anne, which I have already taken notice 

I am very far, my Lords, from disap- 
proving of all charitable foundations, or of 
all donations to charitable uses, either by 
will or by deed; but I am convinced, that 
our charitable foundations may become too 
numerous, and that some of those we have 
already established, may become too rich 
and extensive, especially if the unlimited 
power of granting licences, first vested in 
the crown, by the statute of the 7th and 
8th of the late king William, be not cau- 
tiously and moderately used. However, 
as no wrong use has yet been made of that 
power, as there is no ap ce or sus- 
picion that a wrong use will be made of it, 
there is therefore no present occasion for 
laying any restraint upon it, or for laying 
any restraint upon those donations which 
are made to corporations or charitable uses, 
by men in full health and vigour, and to 
take place immediately upon the executing 
of the writings for that purpose ; but as for 
those donations which are made by will, 
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or by any deed in the nature of a will, 
and not to take place till after the death of 
the donor, I am of opinion, that it is high 
time for us to re-assume the maxims of our 
ancestors, by restraining this testamentary 
power with respect at least to land-estates ; 
tor, by the specious pretence of charity, 
the solicitations of those who are interested 
in charitable foundations, and the pride 
and vanity of donors, it is. to me highl 
probable, that too great a part of the lan 
in this kingdom may soon come to be in 
mortmain, to the prouaice of the nation 
in general, and to the ruin or unjust disap- 
pointment of many a man’s poor rela- 
tions; for I cannot but think that a man’s 
heirs at law have some eort of natural right 
to succeed after his death, at least to hi 
land-estate, unless they have forfeited that 
natural right by some sort of unnatural 
behaviour; and I cannot think it any 
ity in a man to give, even to the most 
charitable use, that which he cannot in 
himself either pee or enjoy: the giving: 
of any such charity I shall sa look on 
rather as an act of injustice towards the 
heir at law, than as an act of charity in the . 
donor ; and as the giving of land-estates in 
such a manner, is contrary to the ‘ancient 
maxims of the kingdom, and may be of 
dangerous consequence to the public, I 
think it ought to be prevented. This is 
what is intended by the bill now before us, 
and therefore I am most heartily for its. 


being passed into a law. 
The Answer was in substance as follows: 


My Lords; That we have very ancient 
and very tee laws against granting or 
alienating lands in Mortmain, is what I 
shall not deny, nor have I, at present, any 
occasion for so doing; but the chief rea- 
sons for enacting those laws were such as 
do not now, nor I[ hope ever will again sub- 
sist in this nation. e know, that while 
Popery was established in this country, all 
the lands which the priests regular or se- 
cular, could once get possession of, became 
not only unalienable, but were in a manner 
torn off from the commonwealth, and dis- 
membered, as it were, from the body of 
the ramen e for they were rendered for 
ever free from public taxes, or from being 
obliged to contribute any thing towards 
the safety or defence of the Lingdont: and. 
as the priests were more properly the sub- 
jects of the pope of Rome, than of the 
king of England, every enlargement of 
their possessions was an encreasing of the 
power ef a foreign prince, in the very 
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bowels of the kingdom. This was the 
chief and the strongest reason for pre- 
venting the alienation of any lands to 
them; and there was another reason of a 
private nature, which was good against 
alienations either to lay corporations or 
ecclesiastic: I mean the damage that might 
accrue by alienations in Mortmain, to the 
lords of whom those lands were held; for 
the lord was thereby for ever deprived of 
all those profits and services which were or 
might become due to him by the nature 
of the tenure; but ag neither of these 
reasons now subsist, as no lands alienated 
in Mortmain can now be freed trom any 
of the pure taxes, and as no private man 
cen suiter by any such alienation, we have 
pot so great cause to guard against aliena- 
nations in Mortmain. 

- [shall grant, my Lords, that a man who 
has a particular right to a land-estate, 
which ie may transmit to his posterity, 
will probably be more concerned about the 
preservation of that right, than about pre- 
serving a right which he has in lands, only 
as a member of a corporation; but every 
man, who has a concern in the manage- 
ment of a corporation, has some property 
of his own, and the preservation of that 
property will make him as daring-and ac- 
tive against a foreign enemy, and as jealous 
of arbitrary power, as his nature and consti- 
tution will admit, which is all that could be 
expected of him, were he the proprictor of 
those lands, in which he has only a right as 
8 member of a corporation ; so that if all 
the lands in Eualind were in the possession 
of corporations, I believe the people would 
be as ready to defend themselves against a 
foreign enemy, and as tenacious of their 
libertics and privileges as they are at pre- 
sent: And as for our religious corpora- 
tions, besides the concern which every 
member must have for preserving the pri- 
vate property he possesses, if he has any re- 
gard for the religion he professes, he must 
have a more than ordinary concern for pre- 
serving the nation against foreign inva- 
sions, and for preserving our happy con- 
stitution ; for by the success of any foreign 
invasion, the established religion would 
certainly be destroyed, and it would be in 
@ very precarious situation, if it should 
ever come to depend upon the variable 
will of an arbitrary prince: from whence I 
must conclude, that neither the safety of 
the nation, nor the preservation of our 
constitution, is much concerned in pre- 
venting the alicnation of lands in Mort- 
main. 
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The only reason I can suggest to myself 
for restraining the alienation of jands m 
Mortimain, is, lest any one particular cor- 
poration should, by getting a great deal of 
land in their possession, become s0 power- 
ful, as to be able to prescribe laws te the 
whole kingdom; and J am sure there is nos 
at present, a corporate body in the king: 
dom from which any such danger is to be 
apprehended; nor can such a danger arise 
in any time to come, while our present laws 
against alienations in Mortmain continue 
in force; for as no corporate body can 
purchase or hold a greater quantity of land 
than they are now entitled te purchase, 
without a new licence from the crown, 
will always be in the power of the crown 
to put a stop to the purchasing of. more 
lands by any particular corporation, whene 
ever it shall be thought proper; which we 
may assure ourselves the - crown will al- 
ways do, long before any such corporate 
body arrives at a dangerous pitch of riches 
and power. With respect therefore to 
alienations of land in Mortman, I can see 
no reason for any new law against them, 
or for laying any further restraint upon 
them. 

Now, my Lords, with regard to the 
granting or devising lands by will, it i 
certain, that by several late statutes & 
much greater latitude is allowed in that 
way, than was allowed by the common 
law; but we very well know the two chief 


reasons why no such devises, except with 


respect to burgage tenures, were allowed 
by the common law. ‘The first proceeded 
from the nature of our ancient tenures; 
for as all our lands were granted to men 
and their heirs, for certain services to be 
performed to the lord or granter, it was 
thought necessary the land should descend 
to the heir, in order to enable him te per- 
form those services to his lord ; so that the 
first grant was looked on as a sortof entail, 
for the tenant in most cases could not 60 
much as alienate the lands, even in his 
life-time, without the consent of the lord ; 
the nature of the tenure therefore disabled 
him from disposing of .his fee without the 
consent of his lord, and if he had tme to 
obtain the consent of his lord, for granung 
his fee to any other person- except his 
next heir, it was as easy tor him to do it by 
deed as by will; for which reason, while 
things continued in that situation, it was 
quite unnecessary to giveany mab a power 
to disnose of his land-estate by will, even 
though he should obtain his lord’s consent 
for so doing. The other reason po> 
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ceeded from the nature of the Popish re- 
ligion; for in all countries where that re- 
ligion is established, the monks and friars 
insidiously watch the last moments of 
every dying person, in order to terrify him 
into the giving great legacies to their re- 
spective fraternities; and as some of the 
tenets of that religion are most artfully 
adapted for making men very generous to 
the church in their last moments, tho law- 
givers of this country, as well as most 
‘other countries, took care that it should 
not be in the power of those priests to 
make themselves the heirs as well as exe- 
cutors to any dymg persop. 

But now, my Lords, both these reasons 
are removed from this happy kingdom ; and 
therefore I think the natural right a man 
has to dispose of his own, at what time and 
in what manner he thinks most proper, 
ought to take place. It is certain, that a 
power to dispose of a man’s estate at his 
death, in such manneg as hemay then think 
best, is a great incitement to industry and 
frugality, and consequently a great encow- 
ragement to trade in every country where 
itis established; and we may observe, that 
the trade and riches of this kingdom has 
increased more inthe two centuries since 
this natural right was restared, than it did 
in many ages before. It is a power that is 
covcted by every man, because when he 
has any estate, and a power to dispose of 
that estate by will, while he lives he may 
expect to meet with a proper regard and 
attendance, both from his next relations 
and ali those whe happen to be near him; 
whereas, take this power from him, and he 
may very probably, in his last sickness or 
extremity, be heglected by his next heirs, 
and despised by all his servants, For this 
reason, if you lay any restraint upon a 
man’s disposing,of his land-estate by will, 
it will certainly prevent many from laying 
out any part of their money upon land: 
which will of course sink its value; for the 
value of lands, as well as of every other 
¢ommodity, depends much upon the num- 
ber of buyers that happen to be in the 
market. Even our ancestors, my Lords, 
notwithstanding the dangers and the ap- 
prehensions they were under from the in- 
sidiousness of Popish priests; yet so sen- 
sible were they that this power of dis- 
posing of our estates by will, was an en- 
couragement to trade, that, by the customs 
of ali our trading towns, and wherever the 
tenure would admit of it, even lands were 
devisable by last will: 4 mean those lands 
which were held by. burgage-tenure; and 
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though sir Edward Coke does seem to 
throw some reflexion upon making other 
lands devisable by will, yet we know it to 
be an axiom in law, as old as the common 
law of England, that ‘ Interest republic 
* suprema hominum testamenta rata haber ;’ 
which axiom that great lawyer has men- 
tioned with a seeming approbation. I 
shall t, that the power of disposing of 
a land-estate by will, may subject aman | 
upon his death-bed to many solicitations 
and great importunities; by which some 
men may be, in a manner, forced to dis- 
appoint their natural heirs, though this 
last I believe seldom or ever happens, 
except where such heira have been guilty 
of some misbchaviour, or at least of some 
imprudence; but there is no convenience 
in this life without some inconveniences 
attending it: The possession of a great 
eatate, or of great power, subjects a man 
to many solicitations and .much trauble, 

et no man would give up a great estate, 
m order to avoid such aolicitations, and 
very few would refuse to accept of a great 
employment, because of the trouble at» 
tending it. If this argument were good, 
against leaving it ina man’s power to dis- 
pose of his land-estate by will, it would - 
likewise be a good argument against leav- 
ing itin his power to dispose of his per- 
sonal estate by testament, and therefore it 
might be said, we ought to return to the 
ancient Welsh law, which was abolished by 
an act of the Jate king William. In the 
same manner, if the multiplicity of law. 
suits occasioned by devises of land, could 
be a good argument against admitting of 
any such devises, it would likewise be a good 
argument against admitting of any pro- 
perty; because it is certain, if there -were 
no property there could be no law-suits. 
But the conveniences attending property, 
as well as the conveniences attending the 
free dispesal of that property, are much 
greater than the inconvenienceg, and there- 
fore both ought to be established and pre- 
served in every well-regulated society : 
Nay, in most, I believe in all societies, a 
Roads latitude has been given, and more. 

vour shewn to the disposing of estates by 
will, than to the disposing of estates by 
deed: In this country we know, that a 
more benign and favourable interpretation 
19 put upon the words of a will than on 
those of a deed; and persons under the 
age of 21 are allowed to dispose of their 
estates by will, though theyarenot allowed 
to dispose of them by deed; besides se- 


-_veral other privileges with respect to wills, 
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all which it would be too tedious to men- 
tion. 

Having thus, my Lords, shewn that 
there is now no danger to be apprehended 
from alienations in mortmain, or from a 
liberty of devising land-estates by will, I 
must next beg leave to take notice of that 
particular sort of devises which is to be re- 
strained by the Bill under our considera- 
tion ; and here I hope your lordships will 
excuse me, if I say a few words in favour 
of charity. I am sure it does not stand in 
need of an advocate with any lord in this 
House ; but as the Bill now before us will, 
in my opinion, be a great obstruction to 
all charity for the future, I think myself 
obliged to say something in favour of 
that amiable and useful virtue. To assist 
the widow and fatherless, to relieve the un- 
fortunate and distressed, to give bread and 
employment to the indigent and industri- 
ous, to nourish the tender infant, and suc- 
cour the helpless old, are actions in a pri- 
vate man, which I am sure, will always 
meet with a general and just applause ; 
and if they are commendable in a private 
man, surely they are not so abominable 
when performed by the public, a3 to de- 
serve being prohibited by a public law. 
On the contrary, we find that in all: coun- 
tries, and in all ages, a proper care of the 
poor, and proper hospitals for that purpose, 

as always been taken notice of as a cer- 
tain sign ofa wise and good magistracy, 
and of a well-regulated commonwealth. 
I am sure I have often heard it told to the 
praise and honour of a neighbouring re- 
public, that a native of their country is 
seldom or ever seen begging in the streets; 
and but very lately in this House I heard 
great encomiums thrown out upon a cer- 
tain set of people in this kingdom, for that 
they took a particular care of their poor. 
Now, my Lords, if it be a good and laud- 
able thing in a state, ifit be a good and 
laudable thing in any private society, to 
take a proper and sectaal care of their 
peal at can we think of a law in any 

ingdom for preventing its being ever in 
their power, in a public way, either to 
supply the poor, or relieve the distressed ? 
In no country, in no society can this be 
done, in a public way, without a public 
fund for that purpose; and the larger the 
fund is, the more effectually and the more 
generally will the poor be supplied, and 
the distressed relieved: Therefore in every 
country and in every society, there ought 
to be some such public find ; and till that 
fund be grown fully sufficient to answer 
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ed, surely no methods 


the purposes desi 
en to prevent its en- 


ought to be 
crease. 
We have, it is true, my Lords, many 


and great hospitals in this kingdom, but 


they are far from being sufficient for the 
purposes designed. To nourish and feed 
our children, to educate them in the true 
dean a of religion and morality, and to 
reed them up to some trade or employ- 
ment, by which they may provide for 
themselves, and be useful to society, are 
duties incumbent upon every parent; but 
when the parents are dead, or rendered 
unable to perform those duties to their 
children, he children then become the 
children of the Commonwealth, and those 
duties ought to be performed by the pub- 
lic. Let us take a view of the several 
of this great city, or of any part of the 
kingdom, and we may see that the hospi- 
tals we have for poor children are far from 
being sufficient for all the poor children 
who have no parents, or whose parents are 
unable to provide for them. ‘lo support 
a decayed and decrepid parent, who 
through age or infirmity is not able to pro- 
vide for himself, is a duty incumbent upon 
his children, but when he has no children, 
or such as are unable to discharge that 


duty, it then becomes a duty upon the 


public ; and though we have several hos- 
pitals for the old and infirm, I am sure they 
are far from being sufficient for the pur- 
pose. In the same manner we shall find 
that our hospitals for sick and wounded, 


and our hospitals for mad-men and ideots, 


are far from being sufficient for providing 
for all such objects of charity: and when 
we find there is such a deficiency in eve 
branch of public charity, I must think it 
both uncharitable and unwise to make 8 
regulation which will very much prevent 
the increase of every one of our public 
charitable funds. 

Among our many other charitable foun- 
dations, I hope it will be granted, that the 
public charity established by her late ma- 
jesty queen Anne, for eee the 
maintenance of ministers of the established 
chureh not sufficiently provided for, and 
from thence called ‘ The Corporation for 
‘ queen Anne’s Bounty,’ is a necessary an 
useful foundation. ‘The distressed and 
narrow circumstances of many pious 
worthy clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land, is an evil and a scandal that has been 
often taken notice of, and heavily com. 
plained of;, therefore, in order to provide 
a cure for that evil, and to remove that 
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scandal from the nation, her most gracious 
Majesty, by authority of an act of Parlia- 
ment, did establish a corporation, upon 
whom she settled the first-fruits of all be- 
nefices spiritual, and by the same act of 
Parliament any person is enabled to grant 
to the said corporation any real or per- 
sonal estate ; which they are to apply 
to the augmentation of the maintenance of 
ministers of the church of England, hav- 
ing no settled competent provision, to be 
applied according to the will of the bene- 
factor, or in such manner, and according to 
such rules, as should be appointed by their 
charter: accordingly, divers rules and or- 
ders were settled by her said late Majesty, 
by some of which rules and orders, the 
sugmentations to be made were directed 
to be by way of purchase, and not by way 
of pension; and the stated sum to be al- 
lowed for the augmentation of each cure, 
was limited to 200/. and the corporation 
was empowered to give the said sum only 
to cures not exceeding 35/. per annum, 
which was by authority of his-late Ma- 
he king George 1, enlarged to 50/. per 
annum) but this sum of 200/. each, is det 
to be applied to those cures not exceed- 
ing 50h per annum ; where any person will 
ive the same, or greater sum or value in 
ands or tythes to the same cure. Now, 
my Lords, let us consider the proper fund 
of this charity, and the uses for which itis 
intended, in order to see whether the fund 
is any way sufficient for answering the de- 
sign. The only proper fund they have, is 
the revenue of the first-fruits and tenths, 
which was granted them by the late queen 
Anne, and which does not amount -to 
14,0007. a year; the uses to which this 
fund is appropriated, are the augmentation 
of all the livings in England under 50/. a 
year; and as it is computed there are 
above 5,500 such livings in England, 
we must conclude that it will be above 300 
years before they can make any proper 
perso for all those of the clergy, who 
ave not a settled competent provision ; 
and I am sure every one of your lordships 
must think, that it would be a great scan- 
dal upon this rich and opulent nation, to 
feave many of their poor clergy almost in 
starving condition br such a great num- 
ber of years: this, the Parliament which 
established the corporation, seemed to be 
fully sensible of, and therefore they enabled 
them to take donations in land as well as 
money; and if we are now of the same 
sentiments, we rust be of opinion, that this 
public charitable fund, like all the rest, is 
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far from being sufficient for the good pur- 
pose intended. 
It being thus apparent, my Lords, that 


-every society ought to support the poor, 


and relieve the distressed members of their 
society, and it being impossible to do this 
without proper and sufficient funds for that 
purpose, therefore it is certain, that in 
every well-regulated society, they will en- 
deavour, as much and as soon as they can, 
to establish such funds: and it being like- 
wise apparent, that no one of our public 
charitable funds is sufficient for the pur- 
ose for which it was designed, it must be 
inconsistent with good polity at least, to 
make any regulation, which will very much 
retard, if not entirely prevent the increase 
of either of then. ‘That the Bill now be-- 
fore us will very much retard the increase 
of any one of our charitable funds, is evi- 
dent; for it puts it out of the power of any 
man to give charity at that very time, when 
all men are most apt to give charity, which 
is when they find Diemiecives drawing near 
to the gates of death, and begin to despise 
those riches and estates, which they were. 
so fond of, while in health and vigour, that 
no consideration could prevail with them 
to give away the most inconsiderable part : 
this of itself would, in my opinion, be a 
very great bar to the leaving of any estate 
in land to a charitable use; but to make 
this prohibition extend to charitable dona- 
tions granted either by will or deed, by 
persons in full vigour and health, and to 
make them also void, unless made to take 
effect in possession for the charitable use 
intended immediately from the making 
thereof; and also, unless they be made 
without any power of revocation, reserva- 
tion, trust, condition, limitation, clause or 
agreement whatsoever, for the benefit of 
the donor or granter, or of any person or 
ersons claiming under him, will certainly 
be an absolute bar to the leaving of any _ 
land-estate to a charitable use ; for no man 
will in his life-time grant away his estate in 
such a manner, even to the most charitable 
use he can think of; because, in case he 
did so, he might come to want charity 
himself before he died, which is a danger 
no man will expose himself to; and there- 
fore, unless these words be left out, I shall 
look upon this Bill, not as a Bill to prevent 
the granting of land-estates to charitable 
uses by will, but as a Bill to prevent the 
granting of land-estates by will or deed, or 
y any manner of way, to any charitable 
use whatsoever; and I cannot think our 
charitable foundations have as yet posses- 
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sion of such a quantity of land, as to afford 
the least shadow of reason for passing such 
& bill. | . | 
But farther, my Lords, with respect to 
the oration for the bounty of queen 
yeas bill, as it stands at present, will 
not only be an absolute bar to the grant- 
ing of any land-estate to them, but I am 
afraid it will be an absolute bar to the 
leaving of any legacy in money, or other 
personal estate to them; for as no sum of 
money, or other personal estate, to be laid 
out or-disposed of in the purchase of lands, 
is to be hereafter given to any body cor- 
porate, except in the terms prescribed by 
as by the rules of that so- 
ciety all sums of money given to them, are 
to be vested in the purchase of lands, I am 
afraid all legacies left to ther will be made 
void, as sums of money given to be laid 
eut in the purchase of lands; nay, I am 
afraid, if any gentleman should give them 
200. in money for augmenting any small 
benefice in his neighbourhood, and should 
die within 12 months after, that the corpo- 
ration would be obliged to return the 200/. 
to the gentleman’s executors; therefore I 
hope, if this bill passes into a law, some 
words will be inserted, or some clause 
added, for explaining this point in favour 
of the corporation; for I hope we have 
not so far changed our sentiments with re- 
gard to this corporation, as to make it the 
least favoured, instead of being the most 
favoured charitable foundation in England. 
Since the charitable funds we have in 
this country, are not sufficient for the good 
purposes intended, or for answering those 
ends which ought to be answered in every 
well-regulated society, I have said, m 
Lords, that it would be inconsistent wit 
good polity, to make any regulation, by 
which the increase of those funds might be 
retarded, or perhaps intirely prevented ; 
and this, I think, I have shewn will be the 
certain effect of the bill now before us. 
To this let me add, that with regard to 
good polity it signifies nothing, whether 
the grant or donation, be a charity in the 
donor, or not ; therefore we have at pre- 
gent nO Occasion to enquire, whether it be 
s charity or not in a man, to give to a 
charitable use, that which he can no longer 
ossess Or enjoy. I shall t, that a 
feath-bed charity, or a donation to take 
place after a man’s death, has not the 
same ment with that charity, which a man 
gives away in his own life-time; but even 
the former is not without its merit; for if 


st proceeds from a regard for the public 
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good, and for the honour of one’s country, 
or from a fellow-feeling in the misfortunes 
of mankind, it is certainly highly com. 
mendable; and even, supposing it pro- 
ceeds from the pride and vanity of the do. 
nor, which we ought not in charity to 
suppose, yet as long as our charitable 
foundations stand in need of any increase, 
it ought for the sake of good polity to be 
encouraged, in all cases where no real in- 
justice is thereby done to any particular 
member of the society. 

This, my Lords, naturally leads me to 
consider the right which a man’s next 
heirs or next relations have, to the estate 
he has acquired by his industry and fruga- 
lity; with regard to which, I shall grunt, 
that a man is obliged to support his rcla- 
tiens under misfortunes, and even at his 
death to leave them wherewithal to sup- 
port themselves, in order to prevent their 
becominga burden upon the public; but that 
he is obliged by any law in the world, to 
leave a great and opulent fortune to every 
one, or to any one of them, is what I be- 
lieve no man will pretend. If a man dics 
without disposing of his estate, the law, it 
is true, gives it to his next relations, ac- 
cording to those rules, which have been 
established in each respective country; 
but this does not proceed from any right 
which the relations had tu that estate be- 
fore the death of the owner, but from a 
ical Be that it was his desire to have 

ig estate so disposed of; for it Is a quality 
inseparable from property, that the owner 
may dispose of it as he pleases ; and there- 
fore, if a man’s relations, or rae one of 
them, forms an expectation of his estate 
independent of, or contrary to his will and 
intention, it is an unjust expectation, an 
expectation, m which he may disappoint 
them without being guilty of the least in- 
justice. They have no natural right to 
any greater share of his fortune, than he 
pleases to bequeath them, and the giving 
them any legal right, would be the cause 
of a great deal of unnatural behaviour. 

To conclude, my Lords, if a death-bed 
donation, or a donation to take place after 
a man’s death, proceeds from a sincere re- 
gard to the Publis good, or a truc sense 
of the misfortunes and distresses of our 
fellow-creatures, it isa real charity, and I 
must think it both uncharitable and un- 
christian, to prevent its being granted: 
And if it proceeds from tle pride and 
vanity of the donor, which I hope it scldom 
does, yet, while our charitable foundations 
stand in need of any increase, while there 
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is any object of charity in the kingdom 
unprovided for, I must think it inconsistent 
with good polity, and derogatory to the 
honour of the nation, to prevent its 
being granted: For which reason, I fust 
be of opinion, that, as a good Christian, 
end as a good subject, I am obliged to give 
my negative to this bill. 


The Reply was to this effect : 


My Lords; That our ancestors had many 
and strong reasons for preventing the alie- 
nation of lands in Mortmain, is apparent 
from the great care that was taken from 
.time to time, to prevent all the artifices 
contrived for evading the established laws 
of the kingdom; for no sooner was any 
new artifice discovered, than a new law 
made for preventing it in time to come. 
What particular reasons they had, besides 
those we now have, are not of any signifi- 
cancy in the present question; but if it 
were necessary, I could shew, that the 
loge ee reasons mentioned could never 

ve been sufficient for such a general 
prohibition, as we find established by our 
ancestors, if they had not likewise had 
under their consideration those general 
reasons which now are, and always have 
been good reasons against admitting of 
such alienations: I mean those reasons, 
which are founded upon the security, the 
- aggrandizement, and the happiness of the 
Commonwealth in general. 

With respect to the security of the king- 
dom, it is certain that this nation, as well 
as every other nation, has always owed its 
security against foreign invasions, chiefly 
tothe landed men of the country, who 
must necessarily be more zealous in the 
defence of their country, than persons pos- 
sessed of any other sort of property; be- 
Cause the lands are always seized upon by 
the conqueror; whereas, with regard to 

ose who are possessed of a personal estate 
only, if they escape the first plunder, they 
are generally left in possession of what for- 
merly belonged to them. Now I shall 
grant that the managers of corporations 
must be possessed of some personal estate 
of their own, but it is not necessary to sup- 
pose, nor can it be supposed, that they are 
all Possessed of land-estates; therefore it 
18 not to be presumed, they will be so zea- 
lous in the defence of their country, for 
the sake of preserving the lands belonging 
to the corporation, as they would be, did 
those lands belong properly to themselves; 
and a few indolent or luke-warm managers 
might prevent the cerporation’s giving 
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roper assistance to their country, 
even Ina time of the utmost distress. In 
the case therefore ofa foreign invasion, it 
would be of the most dangerous conse- 
quence, to have a great part of our lands 
in the possession of corporations; and in 
the case of any attempt upon our liberties ° 
the consequence would be fully as dange- 
rous; for the history of the great charter 
upon which the laws of Mortmain are 
founded, and many other remarkable 
events shew, that our noble and ancient 
families have been tlie chicf supporters 
of our liberties; for this obvious reason, 
because they are always the first sacrifices 
to tyranny; therefore it would be most 
ridiculous to admit of an unlimited alie- 
nation of lands in Mortmain, by which 
it might at last become impossible for 
us to have a noble or ancient family in 
the kingdom: besides we know by ex- 
perience, that corporations of all kinds 
are more easily managed and influenced 
by a gevernment, than any equal num- 
ber of individuals; and they have upon 
all occasions, shewed themselves less jea- 
lous, of those steps which seemed to 
tend towards the establishment of arbi- 
trary power. 

Another great danger which is most 
justly to be apprehended from too great 
a liberty of granting or alienating lands 
in Mortmain, is, lest any one particular 
society should thercby become so power- 
ful, as to be able to prescribe laws to 
our government, and by that means over- 
turn our constitution. This is a danger 
which seems to be fully acknowledged 
by the noble Lords, who have spoke on 
the other side of the question; but say 
they, this danger is no way to be ap- 
prehended, while our present laws against 
alienations in Mortmain continue in force ; 
because no new purchases can be made 
without a licence from the crown. My 
Lords, it is from that very cause that I 
apprehend a danger may arise, and if 
not prevented, may become unavoidable 
before it be discovered. The crown, it 
is true, had before the revolution as- 
sumed a power of granting licences ; 
but the crown had never an established 
unlimited power of granting licences to 
purchase or hold in Mortmain, till the 
act of the 7th and 8th of king William 
already mentioned in this debate. While 
we have the happiness to be under such 
a wise king as his present Majesty, we 
can have nothing to fear; because a king 
who looks into bis own affairs, will never 
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allow any society to become too power- 
ful for himself; but we cannot hope to 
have always the same good luck; and if 
a king should give himself up to the 
sole management of any one favourite, 
that favourite may get himself established 
at the head of a powerful corporate body 
or society, and may then find it proper 
for his own particular interest, to make 
that society as powerful as he can, by 
granting as extensive a licence, or as 
many licences as they 
such an administration should continue for 
any great number of years, the society 
might become so powerful, that it would be- 
come very dangerous for any future minis- 
_ ter or even for any future king, to refuse 
them as many more; and we know 
how ready all men, but especially mi- 
nisters, are to comply with any present 
exigency, rather than run_ themselves 
into immediate danger, by encountering a 
growing evil. 
- In this country, as well as in every 
other country, we may look upon all the 
clergymen of the established church, to 
be members of one and the same society 
or corporate body; for though they are not 
united by any one royal charter, yet there 
is a sort of unity established among them 
by the laws of the kingdom, and founded 
upon an authority superior to that of any 
earthly king; from whence we may sup- 
ose, that they will always unite their 
orce for encreasing the power of the 
society ; and we know by experience how 
generally and how closely they have joined 
against measures, which their leaders 
thought might tend to the diminution of 
their power, or towards preventing its in- 
crease. Now,my Lords, suppose we should 
in some future age have a weak prince 
upon the throne, a prince wholly guided 
by one favourite, and that favourite a pre- 
late, who had got the management of the 
clergy almost entirely under his direction ; 
can we suppose that such a king, and such 
® minister, would ever refuse to grant a 
licence to any ecclesiastical corporation 
either single or aggregate? and the cer- 
tain consequence would m my opinion, be 
that ifsuch an administration should con- 
tinue for any number of years, the tem- 
poral power of the church, by means of 
their Jands and other possessions, would 
become as much superior to the state as 
ever it was in any of the ages of popery 
and superstition. In such a case, our 
constitution would be entirely overtummed; 
and though the present clergymen of our 
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established church have not generally the 
least tincture of a persecuting spirit ; yetif 
their successors should get into their hands 
the whole power of making laws, as well 
as of putting them in execution, it is much 
to be feared, that a persecution, or per- 
haps an inquisition, would be set up under 
the banners of the church of England as 
bloody and cruel as any that was ever, set 
up under the banners of the church of 
Rome. 

Thus, my Lords, I have shewn, that 
with respect to our established church, it 
may, by means of that unlimited power of 
Pranting licenses to purchase in mortmain, 
now vested in the crown, become se 
powerful, as to be able to prescribe laws te 
the whole kingdom. But when I talk of 
the established church, why should I men 
tion the granting of them any licence from 
the crown? They have already, I may say, 
an unlimited licence by act of parliament: 
So forgetful have we of late been of the 
maxims of our ancestors, that we have 
granted them such licences by law, as 
would enable them to purchase, in time, 
the whole lands of the kingdom, without 
so much as any one licence from the 
crown. By an act of the 17th of king 
Charles II. every parson and vicar in Eng- 
land, whose settled maintenance does not 
amount to 100/. per year clear, has got a 
liberty to purchase lands, to hnn and his 
successors, without any licence in mort- 
main, and what is most extraordinary, 
wiihout stint or controul. Which act of 
parliament by itself alone, with a little 
management, would enable our church to 
purchase all the lands in England, with- 
out being obliged so much as to ask a li- 
cence from the crown; for we have been 
told in this debate, that there in England 
above 5,500 livings under 50/. a year, and 
computing there are 2,000 only above 50 
and below 100/.a year, we must from 
thence reckon there are in England 7,500 
ecclesiastical sole corporations, who have 
by that act a liberty to purchase as great 
a quantity ef land as they please, without 
any licence in mortmain. 

Then, my Lords, by a still more extraor- 
dinary act in the late queen’s time, all the 
clergymen of the church of England are in 
some manner united into one corporation, 
and that corporation is not only enabled te 

urchase lands in mortmain, without any 
licenee from the crown, but is provided 
with a very large and a ‘dal alge yearly 
fund for that purpose; for the first-fruits 
and tenths, settled upon them by that act, 
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bring in already at least 14,0007. per an- 
num, and will, in a very shert time, bring 
in 20,000/. per annum: but farther, my 
Lords, lest that happy event of their being 
made the masters, and lawgivers of their 
country, should be too long postponed, 
every man in England, nay every woman 
in England, is by that act enabled to give 
them by deed, and even by will, the whole 
estate real and personal, which he or she 
may die possessed of, and such estates the 
corporation are rendered by that act ca- 
e to hold and enjoy without any 
cence ad quod damnum, and notwith- 
standing the statute of Mortmain. AndI 
must particularly take notice, that neither 
by that act, nor bY any other act, is there 
@ period put to the continuance of that 
corporation: it is made a perpetual cor- 
poration, with leave to take lands by will, 
and purchase lands without stint, limita- 
tion, or licence, and it is provided with a 
Jarge annual and perpetual fund for that 
purpose; so that, by the very nature of 
things,. as all the lands they can get hold 
of, become unalienable, our Church must 
necessarily at last, by means of that cor- 
poration, become mistress of all the land- 
estates in England. If we consider the 
many and: powerful solicitors they have 
about dying persons, and the present pre- 
vailing madness of perpetuating one’s me- 
mory, by leaving a large estate to some 
body politic, we must conclude, that 
unless a stop be put to it, this event is not 
at such a distance as some may imagine ; 
and I must say, the corporation has esta- 
blished a most excellent rule for this pur- 
pose : they have resolved not to purchase 
any thing but land, they have resolved 
not to content themselves with any pen- 
sion or annuity issuing out of lands, but 
to be absolute masters of the lands them- 
selves. 

What I have said, my Lords, upon this 
subject, is not with a design to throw any 
reflexion upon the established Church, or 
to diminish the credit of our established 
elergy. ‘No, my lords, I hope their credit 
among the people of this kingdom will 
always be as considerable as it ought; but 
I hope that credit will always depend, not 
upon their possessions, but upon the purit 
of their doctrines, and the sanctity of their 
lives. As I am myself an unworthy 
member of the Church of England, as by 
law established, I must love and reverence 
that establishment; and for this very 
reason, I shall always be against vestin 
any great possessions in the church. 
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have as great a desire as any man, to see 
our clergy all comfortably and honourably 
provided for ; but that provision ought not 
to be made to arise from possessions of 
their own, but from the annual contri- 
butions of the people ; for if ever the clergy 
of our established Church, should come 
to be possessed of many and large estates 
in land, as the popish clergy of this king- 
dom formerly were, it will be a temptation 
to some ambitious and enterprising prince, 
like our Henry 8, to overturn our esta- 
blished Church, in order to get hold of 
their opulent possessions. This very 
thing was, I believe, one of the chief 
causes of the reformation ; for though 
most of the common people had embraced 
the reformed religion from principle and a 
sort of' enthusiasm, yet I am persuaded, 
that many of our great men embraced the 
first doctrines of the reformation, and 
joined with their prince in getting them 
established, not from principle, but in 
order to share with him in the spoils of 
the then established church ; and as like 
causes always produce like effects, there- 
fore as a sincere member of the present 
established church, and from a thorough 
and true regard to her doctrines, I shall 
always be for limiting and restraining her 
possessions, especially in land, or any 
other sort of revenue but what depends 
upon the yearly contributions raised by 
law upon the people. 

Now, my Lords, with respect to the ag- 
grandizement and happiness of the com- 
monwealth in general: ever since we 
began to understand any thing of trade 
and commerce, it has been an esiablished 
maxim in this kingdom, not to allow our 
lands to be settled unalienably even upon 
private families, and much less upon bodies 
politic; and the reason of this maxim is 
very plain; because after a man by his 
industry or trade has saved as much as 
puts him above the fears of want, an am- 
bition of establishing his family in the 
kingdom, then begins to take place ; this 
raises in him a desire of purchasing some 
land-estate ; and this desire promotes his 
industry, and makes him continue his 
trade: whereas, if he could have no hopes 
of getting any land-estate to purchase, 
which might be the case, if the greatest 

t of our lands were settled in Mortmain, 

e would either give up his trade, or he 
would go and establish himself and his 
family in some foreign country, where he 
could purchase a land-estate. From hence 
it is evident, that the allowing of any 
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“tha part of our lands to be settled in 
-Mortmain, would be a great discourage- 
ment to our trade, upon which the gran- 
‘deur and happiness of the nation very 
-much depends, and might. rob us of a 
great many of our richest merchants. To 
this I must add, that nothing has contri- 
buted more to the improvement.of our 
jands, and the beautitying our country, 
than the great number of gentlemen’s 
seats we have in every part of the king- 
dom ; whereas, if our lands should all be- 
‘come the property of corporations, our 
. fine country seats would all go to ruin, 
and a great stop would be put to all farther 
improvement ; for no man will be at so 
great an expence or trouble in improving 
a leasehold estate, as he would be, were 
he the tenant in fee. » 

I have already shewed, my Lords, how 
much we are exposed by our laws, as they 
stand at present, to the danger of having 
our lands engrossed by ecclesiastic corpo- 

‘rations, and of what fatal consequence that 
might be to the security and preservation 
of our constitution. With regard to our 
lay corporations, as they are not as yet 
united into one body, it cannot be said, 
that our constitution or government can be 
In any danger, from any possessions they 
may acquire ; but the trade and commerce 
of the nation, the improvement of our 
lands, and the beauty of the country, will 
be as much injured by their acquisitions, 
if they become considerable, as by acqui- 
‘sitions made by the church; and it is cer- 
tain, we have of late years widely departed 
from the maxims of our ancestors, with 
respect to ay corporations as well as ec- 
clesiastic. The first breach was made by 
an act of the 39th of queen Elizabeth, by 
which any person was enabled, within 20 
ears then next ensuing, by deed enrolled 
in chancery, to erect and found an hospital 
or house of correction: and every hospital 
s0 to be founded, was by that act incorpo- 
rated, and empowered to purchase lands 
not exceeding 200/. per annum without 
licence, and notwithstanding the statutes 
of Mortmain. This extraordinary step 
was at thut time something necessary, be- 
cause our poor had then no sort of 
sion made for them by law, they had been 
before that time taken care of by our mo- 
nasteries and religious houses, and were 
left entirely destitute of any public support, 
by the dissolution of those monasteries and 
religious houses; but by an act of the 43d 
of the sane queen’s reign, the present me- 


thod of obliging every parish, hundred, or 
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county, to provide for their own poor, was 
established ; which method, if properly re- 
gulated, and rightly pursued, would, in 
my opinion, make all public hospitals use- 
less. But it seems the contrary opinion pre- 
vailed soon after the revolution ; for in the 
7th and 8th of king William, that act was 
er by which the crown got an un- 
imited power of granting licences to alien 
and take in Mortmain; and the act was 
entitled, ‘ An Act for the encouragement 
‘ of charitable gifts and dispositions,’ which 
was, it seems, the pretence made us of 
for granting that power to the crown, and 
therefore it was, I presume, a favourite 
pretence at that time. This has made it 
7 easy to set up any new corporation, 

and has mede it easy for every old corpo- 

ration to extend their dominions almost as 

far as they sub so that I think we are 

in danger of having the greatest part of our 

lands swallowed up by some corporation or 

other, unless a stop be put to it in time; 

and if ever this should come to be our 

case, we may then bid adieu to our trade, 

and to all future improvements. 

But, my Lords,’the danger of having 
our lands swallowed up by corporations, 
ecclesiastic or lay, is not the only danger 
we are at present exposed to: there is a 
new sort of Mortmain lately set up, a new 
gulph opened, under the name of charitable 
uses, which may be said to be without 
either bottom or bounds, and which will 
certainly swallow up that remnant which 
may be left by the others; for by the laws, 
as they stand at present, any pervon in the 
kingdom may, in his last moments, devise 
his whole land-estate in trust for charitable 
uses; the representdtive of the most an- 
cient family in England, if he be tenant m 
fee-simple, may disappoint his natural herrs, 
and utterl¥ ruin his family by such a de- 
vise, and that at a time when very few 
men can properly be said to be in their 
If we consider that all such 
Charities are generally left, or come to be 
under the management of some one cler- 


'gyman or another, we must from thence 
' conclude, that we have now the same rea- 


son to prevent such devises as our ances- 


rovi- | tors had ; for what was the reason of the 


Popish clergy’s watching so insidiously the 
last moments of every dying person? Was 
it not in order to get some legacy for en- 
creasing the riches and power of the church 
in general, they having no private families 
of their own to solicit for? And if the 
riches and power of our present church be 
encreased by donations, to what are called 
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pious and charitable uses, are we not to 
suppose that our clergymen will soon be- 
gin to watch the last moments of every 
-dying person, as insidiously as ever the 
others did, if we lay a foundation for, or 
leave any hopes of success from such 
-watchfulness? The clergy of our church 
as now established by law, are but men, 
and men are, in all ages and in all coun- 
tries, generally s;;eaking, endued with the 
same passions, and the same affections: It 
is education and opportunity only, that 
makes the difference. The opportunity is 
already given, and their education will soon 
begin to be turned towards making the 
best of that opportunity, if not speedily 
prevented. Arguments for such donations 
will never be wanting, when men are 
pinched by the messengers of death : nay, 
many weak men may, at such a time be 
made to believe, that such a donation will 
be an atonement for a whole life spent in 
wickedness and oppression. 

Having thus laid before your lordships 
the dangers to which we are now exposed, 
by having departed from the maxims of 
our ancestors in relation to Mortmain, give 
me leave to examine a little the reasons 
which have lately prevailed for exposing 
ourselves to such dangers. The pretence 
is piety and charity ; but if it should come 
out, that there is neither piety nor charity 
in erecting such magnificent and rich hos- 
pitals, I hope we will then begin to think, 
there is not the least shadow of reason for 
our leaving the nation exposed to any dan- 
ger upon that account. ‘True piety and 
real charity are virtues highly commenda- 
ble, they are virtues which I shall always 
esteem and encourage as much as lies in 
my power. To assist the widow and fa- 
theriess, to nourish the tender infant, and 
succour the helpless old; in short, to re- 
lieve the poor and distressed, who cannot 

rovide for themselves, is a duty incum- 
Bent upon every society, as well as upon 
every private man: but, my Lords, this 
duty is to be discharged with great cau- 
tion, and with great circumspection ; for if 
we mistake the objects of our charity, if 
by giving what we call charity we encou- 
rage laziness, idleness, and extravagance, 
in the persons to whom we give it, or in 
others, the action is so far from being pi- 
ous, charitable, or commendable, that it 
becomes jmpious, ridiculous, and injurious 
to our native country. This, my Lords, is 
the footing upon which we ought to place 
the present debate; the dispute is not 
about providing for our poor, but about 
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the manner in which they ought to be pro- 
vided for. If I thought, my Lords, that 
any real object of charity in the kingdom 
would, by this Bill, be disappointed of that 
relief which the nation ought to give, or 
he had any title to expect, I should be for 
rejecting it with the utmost indignation ; 
but the scope of the Bill I take to be, to 
prevent men from ruining their~families 
for the sake of establishing such charitable 
funds as I am sure never will, nor ever 
can, be properly applied. 

{ shall readily admit, my Lords, that the 
poor cannot be relieved in a public way, 
without a public fund for that purpose; 
but I am surprised to hear it said, that we 
have not in this nation a public fund suffie 
cient for the relief of all the objects of 
charity that are now, or ever can be in this 
kingdom, unless our lands should be all 
swallowed up by corporations and charit- 
able uses. Do not we know, that by the 
laws relating to the poor, every parish is 
obliged to muppers and relieve their own 
poor; and if any one parish should, b 
some extraordinary misfortune, be disabled — 
from doing so, the whole hundred must be 
taxed for that purpose? Nay, if the hune- 
dred should be unable, the whole count. 
must be taxed: And thank God, there 1s 
not as yet a county in England but what is 
sufficiently capable of maintaining their 
own poor: but even if such a case should 
happen, we have a method provided for 
supplying the deficiency, which is by the 
granting of charitable briefs; by which 
method we may bring the whole nation in 
aid. It is not therefore for want of a pub- 
lic fund sufficient for all. charitable pur- 


‘poses that hospitals have been set up: The 


setting up them must have proceeded from 
some other cause; but let the cause be 
what it will, it ig certain they have in- 
creased prodigiously within this last cen- 
tury; so that we have now in this nation 
two methods of providing for our poor, 
one by putting fein into those hospitals 
founded for that purpose, and the other by 
obliging their respective parishes to take: 
care of them; and which of these methods 
is the best, will appear by considering the 
state and nature of mankind. 

It is certainly the interest of every so- 
ciety to encourage industry and frugality 
among their people, especially those of the 
poorer sort, and as most men are com- 
pelled to be industrious and frugal by ne- 
cessities, it isnot therefore prudent in an 
state to prevent, in any great measure, all 
those necessities. The support of nature 
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ig what forces every poor man to labour, 
and he may perhaps supply this necessity 
by working hard two or three days in a 
week; so that if he were under no other 
necessity, he would probably sit idle all 
the rest of the week; but then every pru- 
dent man considers, that while he is in 
vigour and health, he ought to provide for 
old age and sickness ; andevery man, who 
has any natural affection or compassion, 
will provide for his children, and even for 
his relations and friends in distress, in the 
best manner he can: The making of a 
provision for old age, for sickness, for the 
education of children, and for assisting 
friends in distress, are therefore the neces- 
sities that compel most of our poor to la- 
bour hard all the days of the week, and to 
save what they have earned by their la- 
bour ; but if you give a man any hopes of 
being well provided for in his old age or 
sickness, or of having his children edu- 
cated and his friends relieved, in as hand- 
some a manner as he can desire, without 
putting him to any expence, I believe 
there is not one of a hundred will either 
labour so hard, or live so frugally as he 
would otherwise have done: For this rea- 
son, great care ought to be taken not 
to give amy men hopes of being sup- 
ported in old age or sickness, or of having 
their children educated for them, or their 
friends relieved, unless they can shew, 
that by some misfortune they were ren- 
dered incapable of making any provision 
for those necessities by their own industry 
and frugality; for wherever a man neglects 
to do so, when it is in his power, he never 
ean bea real object of charity, he deserves 
to suffer, and the public good requires he 
should, in order to be an example and a 
terror to others. | 
From hence, my Lords, we must con- 
elude, that no person can be deemed a 
proper object of charity, till after his cir- 
cumstances and former behaviour have 
been strictly enquired into; and whether 
the parish-officers within their respective 
parishes, or the governors and officers of 
an hospital, are most capable of doing this, 
is very easy to determine. The parish- 
officers are generally themselves all ac- 
quainted with the person that makes the 
application, and can from their own know- 
ledge judge if he be a proper object; they 
contribute out of their own pockets, year- 
ly, their share of that charity which is 
given, and are answerable to the parish 
or what they do, therefore they certainly 
will always be extremely cautious of giving 
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a share of the parish-charity to an un- 
worthy object, or to one who does not 
stand in need of it: On the other hand, 
the governors of hospitals are never all ac- 
uainted with the person that applies, sel- 
dou any of them are; and as they pay 
nothing out of their own pockets to the 
charity they have the management of, nor 
are answerable to any for their conduct, 
they are very seldom inquisitive about the 
merits or the circumstances of the persons 
that apply ; the consequence of which is, 
that many unworthy persons, and man 
who do not stand in need of it, are ad: 
mitted into our hospitals; which instead 
of being a benefit, is a great injury to the 
nation, because it encourages idleness and 
extravagance among the vulgar. 

I wish with all my heart that all the 
poor of the kingdom, who are real objects 
of charity, were properly and decently pro- 
vided for. I am sure, if they are not, it is 
not for want of a sufficient fund for that 

urpose ; it must be by some defect in the 
aws, with respect to the management and 
application of that fund, and whatever 
amendments may be necessary in that res» 
pect, I shall readily agree to. But we 
ought to take care, that some sort of igno- 
miny or contempt may always attend a 
person’s being provided for by any. public 
charity; and we likewise ought to take 
care, that the provision made by charity 
shall not be such as no poor man, by his 
utmost industry and frugality, can provide 
for himself. In both these respects, I am 
afraid our public hospitals are blameable ; 
for the custom of going thither upon every 
emergency is become so frequent, that no 
contempt or ignominy attends it; and the 
provision made for our poor in some of 
them, is much better than any comme 
tradesman or labouring man can well hope 
to make for himself, with the utmost in- 
dustry and frugality any poor man cag 
practise. The consequence of this is, that 
the getting into an hospital, or getti 
one’s child to be educated there, inst 
of being asked for as a charity, comes to 
be solicited for as a post or employment ; 
and rich men get in to be governors of hose 
pitals, not with the pious view of making 
an interest in the next world by works of 
charity, but with the ambitious view of 
making an interest in this by having so 
many posts or preferments at their dispo- 
sal. This last view, I am apt to shar rt 
is the true source of that spirit which has 
been lately raised for erecting and endows 
ing hospitals; and as itis well known what 
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sort of men are generally the chief direc- 
tors and managers of such hospitals, we 
may easily guess who have been the princi- 
pal authors and promoters of such a spirit. 
‘An enquiry into the management of our 
several hospitals would have been of great 
use in this debate. If we had made such 
an enquiry, I am persuaded we should 
have found many persons upon such 
foundations, who never had a title to, and 
many who never had an occasion for the 
charity of the public; and if we had exa- 
mined into the motives for admitting such 
rsons, I am also persuaded, we should 
ave feund them very far from being cha- 
ritable. Such misapplications can never 
happen in the disposal of parish-charities; 
and as the admitting of such persons to a 
share of any public charity, will always be 
a great encouragement to laziness and ex- 
travagance, I can see no reason for expos- 
ing the nation to any danger, for the sake 
of erecting such charitable foundations. 
We know, my Lords, how apt men are 
te indulge themselves in laziness and ex- 
travagance, from very chimerical hopes: 
& benefit-ticket in a lottery can fall but to 
one, but the expectation of it makes hun- 
dreds extravagant. In the same manner, 
if people see one idle and profligate person 
well provided for in an hospital, or the 
child of such a man handsomely educated, 
and better taught than the children of poor 
people usually are, hundreds of them will, 
in hopes of meeting with the same relief, 
either live idly, or spend what they earn 
extravagantly, so that most of them, or at 
Jeast their children, must come upon the 
parish at last. This must, of course, in- 
crease the number of our poor, and the 
burden upon every parish: and this conse- 
quence, my Lords, is fully confirmed from 
daily experience; for there is no nation in 
the world that has so great, or so many 
public foundations for relieving the poor 
_ ‘as we have in England ; and yet our peo- 
ple pay yearly more for that purpose than 
1g paid by the poor of any other country. 
In Holland, where the poor are so well 
taken care of, they have few or no public 
hospitals, but every town takes care of its 
‘own poor, and have proper workhouses 
and little hospitals for that purpose, where 
none but real objects are admitted; and 
tf we had in every parish a workhouse 
and an‘hospital, and no public hospital in the 
kingdom, I am _ persuaded our poor 
‘would not be so numerous and those that 
are real objects would be generally better 
provided for than they are at present; for 
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the greatest objects are generally left upon 
the parish, while unworthy persons, or per- 
sons who stand in no nced of it, are ad- 
mitted into our rich and magnificent hos- 

itals. This is a grievance which cannot 
be prevented by the utmost diligence and 
application of the governors, who are ge- 
nerally of too high a rank for having any 
acquaintance among the vulgar; they 
must depend upon information, they can- 
not depend upon their own knowledge, and 
those who depend upon information will 
often be deceived. 

I beg pardon, my Lords, for having taken 
up so much of your time upon this subject; 
but the words ‘ piety, charity, and the 
relief of the poor,’ have been made so much 
use of in this debate, that I thought it 
absolutely necessary to explain that 
matter ; and from what I have said I ho 
it will appear, that no charity ought to 
given without proper enquiry: that such 
an enquiry may be made by parish officers; 
but never will, nor ever can be made by 
the managers of public hospitals; and that 
we have in this Lingdon a sufficient fund 
for all real objects ot charity without any 
public hospital; from whence I think it 
must be concluded, at least, that we ought 
not to leave our lands in danger of being 
swallowed up, the constitution overturned, 
and the nation undone, for the sake of 
erecting and endowing such hospitals. 

With respect, my Lords, to the clergy 
of the established church, I am really sorry 
to hear there are so many of them, so poor- 
ly provided for: it gives me a most affect- 
ing concern to think, that there are so 
many pious and worthy clergymen of the 
established church struggling with poverty 
and want, at the same time that they. are 
rendering such services to their country ; 
and I must think it a blemish in our ‘coa- 
stitution, at least in that part of it which 
is called the established church, to have 
so many of its members living in the great- 
est penury and distress, while a great num- 
ber of others are wallowing in the greatest 
affluence and ease; for since they are all 
the servants of the public, and are paid by 
the public, every man ought to hve a 
proper share of the public rewards. Let 
us but compare our conduct in this res- 
pect to the conduct of a private family : 
suppose any one of your lordships, or 
the master of any great family, should 
give large and extravagant wages to his 
stewards, his masters of the horse, his mas- 
ter-cook, and his other superior servants, 
but at the same time should have all his 
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lower servants, who did the whole business 
of his family, kept in rags, half-starved, 
and without shoes or stockings: would not 
every man blame the economy of such a 
family > Would not every man find fault 
with the conduct of the master? How then 
can we justify our own conduct with res- 

ecttothe clergy of ourestablished church? 

’e find it is generally condemned ; every 
man admits, our poor clergy ought to be 
better provided for; and for this purpose 
the corporation for the bounty of queen 
Anne was established: the design of that 
corporation was certainly to be highly ap- 
pe of; but I cannot say the rules they 

ave laid down for accomplishing that de- 
sign deserve so much approbation. They 
are to provide in two or three centuries 
for all our poor clergy ; but how? By set- 
tling a great part of the lands in the king- 
dom in Movinain, which to me is the same 
as if the master of the family I have men- 
tioned, should resolve to provide for his 
lower servants, by selling off or mortgaging 
a part of his estate yearly; which would, 
I am sure, be adding madness to foolish- 
ness, What then must he do? is not the 
method he ought to take, plain and easy? 
ought he not to diminish the salaries of 
some of his upper servants, or dismiss some 
of them, and apply thcir salaries to in- 
creasing the wages of the inferior? 

I am not, my Lords, of any levelling 
principles; I am for keeping up the same 
orders and distinctions, and the same form 
of government we now have in our es- 
tablished church ; but Iam not of opinion 


that it is necessary, or that any man ought - 


to have, or can deserve halfa dozen rich 
benefices at once; and a few scrapings 
might, in my opinion, be taken from man 
of our great livings, after the deaths of 
the present incumbents, which would be 
sufficient for establishing a proper main- 
tenance for every clergyman in England. 
Nay, even the fund settled upon the cor- 
oration for the bounty of queen Anne, if 
it were immediately parcelled out among 
the poorest livings, it would, I believe, go 
near to make every living in England 
worth 20/. per annum; and if to this we 
should add all those benefices which are 
of no use to the nation, nor any way ne- 
cessary for the support of our present form 
of church-government, I am sure we could 
very easily make a handsome provision for 
every clergyman in the kingdom, without 
endangering our constitution, by throwing 
too great a part of our lands into the hands 
@f the church. Let us consider what a 
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great revenue our church is already pov 
sessed of. I have been informed, that in 
a posthumous work of a late reverend pre- 
late, who never had a fault laid to his charge 
but that of being too high a churchman, 
it is asserted, that the revenue of our 
church amounted then to two millions and 
a half yearly, and that the whole buii- 
ness was done by those who receive the 
half million only. Iam sure our church 
revenue is increased since that time, and if 
what that reverend prelate asserts be true, 
I am sure it is high time for us to put some 
te to their making any new acquisitions 
in land; especially considering that our 
poor clergy may be all handsomely pro- 
vided for, without allowing any more of 
our lands to be settled in Mortmain, or 
making any addition to the revenues ofthe 
church in general. 

* Thisisan opinion,my Lords, which every 
layman must be of, who considers the con- 
sequences of things. We may easily cal- 
culate what a vast land-revenue must be 
added to the church by the rules the cor- 
poration for queen Anne’s bounty have 
established. ‘They have laid it down as 8 
rule, that all our poor clergy must be pro- 
vided for by parchases of land in mort. 
main. We have been told that there are 
in England 5,500 livings under 50/. a vear, 
and of these 1,000 under 10/. a year: Sup- 
pose them then, one with another, worth 
25l. per annum each; a land revenue of 
412,500/. per annum must therefure be 
purchased, in order to make them 100/. a 
year each. Then sel tee there are 2,000 
ivings above 50 and under 100/. a year; 
if we take them at a medium, which is 754 
perann.each, anew land revenue of 50,0004. 
a year must be purchascd, in order to make 
them likewise 100/.each. But, my Lords, 
I must beg you will consider, ‘that even 
when this is done, the corporation is not to 
be dissolved, nor are any of the powers 
and privileges they now have, to cease; 
they may then resolve to make all these 
7,500 livings worth 200/. a year each; for 
this purpose new purchases of land must 
be made to the amount of 750,000/. a years 


and when this is done, they may, for what 


we know, resolve to make every living 10 
England worth 1,600/. or 2,000/. per ann. 
if there were land enough in the British 
dominions for answering such a demand. 
For this purpose they would stand in need 
of no new powers, nor any privileges but 
what they have already vested in them by 
law; and I must say, the rule they have 
laid down for augmenting first ae liv 
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ings, where sa hae bas will join with them, 
is most excellently calculated for the 
speedy execution of such a scheme; be- 
eause a young man in orders, who has 
500%. or even 1,000/. fortune, . or a father 
who has a son to provide for, may easily 
be induced to join his whole fortune to 
the 200/. advanced by them, in order to 
make a living of 40/. a year worth 90 or 
100/. a year, upon condition of his getting 
,& presentation to the living. I do not in 
the least suspect that the present go- 
vernors of this corporatien have any such 
scheme in their thoughts; but men’s 
schemes generally grow with their for- 
tunes ; and as this scheme may some time 
or other be formed by ambitious clergy- 
men, and may in time be carried into exe- 
cution, we ought to take measures for pre- 
venting it, before it comes too late; for if 
our church should get into their posses- 
sion 4 or 500,000/. a year land-revenue, art- 
fully purchased, more than they now have, 
I am afraid it would be out of our power to 
revent their pursuing any scheme they 
da mind to; or at least, that we could 
not put any stop to their schemes without 
running the risque of raising the flames of 
a civil war in the kingdem. I therefore 
think the rule they have laid down, of lay- 
ing out no money but upon the purchase 
of lands, ought to be altered; and if that 
rule be altered, there is no occasion for 
altering or explaining any words in this 
Having now, my Lords, shewn the dan- 
rs that may arise from the great liberty 
ately introduced of alienating lands in 
mortmain, and having shewn that we are 
under no necessity, nor have the least oc- 
casion, for exposing ourselves to such dan- 
gers, I shall next beg leave to take notice 
ef that unbounded liberty of devising 
estates by will, which we have heard so 
strongly insisted on. I shall grant, that a 
man has a natural right to dispose of his 
own, at what time, and in what manner he 
thinks most proper; but this rule is not 
without any limitation or exception; it 
must always be under this restriction, that 
no man shall dispose of his own to the 
hurt and prejudice of the society to which 
he belongs ; and it is reasonable it should 
be so, because the acquisition, or at least 
the preservation of that property depend- 
ed, and must always depend upon the pro- 
tection he received from the socicty. e 
legislators of every society, are the only 
judges of what may or may not tend to 
the hurt and prejudice of the society: ac- 
[ VOL. IX. ] 
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cording to their judgment in this respect, 
they have.a power to make laws for regu- 
lating and restraining that natural right 
which every man has to dispose of his own; 
and if those laws be reasonable and ne- 
cessary for the preservation of the society, 
every te subject will observe them, and 
no bad subject ought to be allowed to 
find fault with, or transgress them, I think 
I have made it evident, that a liberty of 
devising land estates in mortmain to any 
corporation, or upon any pretence what- 
soever, may be hurtful to the society ; 
and particularly, that those pretences 
drawn from piety, charity, and a compas- 
sion for the poor, are so far from being 
real, that they are made use of only as a 
cloak for the vanity, the pride, and the 
ambition of private men, who have got 
into, or expect to get into the gan 
ment of what they call charitable founda- 
tions. 

With regard to private life, my Lords, 
can we suppose that a man will be less in- 
dustrious or frugal because he cannot dis- 
pose of his estate by will to the church, or 
to a magnificent hospital? We may as 
well suppose that he will be less industrious 
or frugal, because he cannot dispose of his 
estate to the grand seignior or the sophy 
of Persia. Ifaman happens to fall into 
that delirious ambition of erecting a pa- 
lace for beggars, and having his name en- 
graved in gilded letters above a superb 

ortico; or if he grows ambitious of hav- 
ing his statue set up in the area of any cha- 
ritable palace already erected, cannot he 
give some part of his estate in his life-time 
or that purpose, and reserve a sufficient 
estate for supporting himself? For we 
generally find that the men who are seized 
with such deliriums, are men of great for- 
tunes and small expence; so that the re- 
serving a competency for their own future 
support, cannot occasion any great dimi- 
nution in the donation they make, nor can 
it disappoint the great end of their ambi- 
tion. As to the regard and attendance 
which a dying man may expect, and ought 
to meet with from his relations, friends and 
servants, I think nothing can be better 
contrived than the bill now before us, for 

reventing a@ man’s pene disappointed 
in so just an expectation ; because it lays 
every landed gentleman under a necessity 
of reserving something to be disposed of 
by him at his death, and likewise lays him 
under a necessity of disposing of that 
something among his relations, friends or 
servants, or of leaving it to his next heirs, 

[4B] 
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For this very reason, I think the words at 
the end of the first clause proposed to be 
left out, are absolutely necessary; and 
therefore I hope they will be lett standing 
as part of this bill. 

Whether a man’s next heirs have any 
natural right to succeed to his estate after 
his death, is not the question now before 
us: I hope it will be granted, they have at 
least a more natural right than any other 
person natural or political ; and Iam sure 
the giving or leaving it to them, or to any 
other persons natural, is more charitable 
than the giving it to any charitable use or 
corporation whatsoever; because, when 
the estate coines to private persons, they 
will be enabled to contribute the more to 
the parish charities in the respective pa- 
rishes they belong to, which are the only 
charitics that are, or ever can be properly 
or justly applied; whereas, when the 
estate Is given to any other charitable use, 
or to any corporution, or even to the 
church, the donor may expect and de- 
pend upon it, that the donation will be 
misapplied; and every such doner may 
sce, that the giving of any such donation 
may be of dangerous consequence to his 
religion as wellas his country. ‘Therctore, 
as a sincere Christian, as a true lover of 
the church of England, without being an 
admirer of ecclesiastical power, and as a 
good subject, I must be for laying, at least, 
that restruint upon such donations, which 
is proposed by the bill now before us. 
And one of my chief reasons for being so, 
is, ny Lords, lest the clergy of our esta- 
blished church should be tempted and in- 
structed to watch the last moments of 
. dying persons, as Insidiously as ever the 
monks and friars did in the darkest times 
_ of popery and superstition: ‘The opper- 
tunity is established by the laws as they 
stand at present ; they may, by so doing, 
increase the wealth and the power of the 
church, nay, they may increase the re- 
venue of their own particular cure ; and if 
ever we should have an ambitious clergy- 
nian for a prime minister, it would be the 
only way to acquire an interest at court, 
or preferment in the church. ‘These were 
all the motives the popish clergy had for 
being so insidious, they never proposed by 
such insidiousness, to enrich their avn pri- 
vate families ;\ and if this stumbling-block 
whould be left any longer in the way of 
our present church, we may depend on it, 
that new doctrines will be set up, and all 
the ensnaring tenets of the church of Rome 
revived by depees, and strongly recom- 
mended by all pastoral instructions. 
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I shall conclude, my Lords, with ob- 
serving, that our two universities, and the 
colleges now excepted out of this Bill, are, 
in my opinion, the only public foundations 
which are either useful or necessary in this 
kingdom, and the exception, as to them, 
furnishes me with a particular argument in 
favour of this Bill; because I think it will 
contribute greatly to increase the revenues 


.of every one of those foundations; for as 


every other channel for death-bed devises 
will from henceforth be shut up, I must 
think it will cause the more to flow into 
that channel. The pride and ambition of 
men, which I suppose (and, since our poor 
are all sufficiently provided for otherwise, 
I think I may without any breach of cha- 
rity suppose ) to be the chief motive for all 
donations to hospitals or incorporate 
bodies, will still remain the same; and 
those who cannet upon their death-beds 
propose to eternise their memories by pro- 
curing their statues to be set up in the area 
of an hospital, will endeavour to get it set 
up in the area of a college, and for that 
purpose will leave them anestate. This is 
turning the passions of private men to that 
which is most useful and necessary for the 
society, which is one of the chief ends of 
ali political regulations. Therefore, my 
Lords, as a friend to our universities and 
other seminaries of learning, and from the 
great desire I have to encourage learning, 
and to-see all learncd men sufficiently pro- 
vided for, I must declare my approbatton of 
the Bill now under our consideration. 
Then the Bill was accordingly 

and received the royal assent the last day 
of the session. 


Proceedings in the Commons relating to 
the Quakers? Tythe Bill] March 2.A 
Petition of the people called Quakers was 
presented to the House, and read; setting 
torth, «* That notwithstanding the several 
acts of parliament made for the more easy 
recovery of tythes, church-rates, oblations, 
and othcr ecclesiastical dues, in a summary 
way, by warrant from justices of the peace; 
yet, as the said people conscientiously re- 
fuse the payment thereof, they are not only 
liable to, but many of them have under- 
gone, grievous sufferings by prosecuticn in 
the exchequer, ecclesiastical, and other 
courts, to the imprisonments of their per- 
sons, and the impoverishing and ruin 6 
them, and their families, for such small sums 
as are recoverable by those acts: and 
therefore praying, That the House will be 
pleased to take the premises into conél- 
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deration, arid afford them such relief therein 
as to the House shall seem meet.”’ 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to inlarge, amend, and rendet 
more efiectual, the laws now in being, for 
the more easy recovery of Tythes, church- 
rates, and oblations, and other ecclesiasti- 
cal dues, from the people called Quakers: 
and that Mr. Glanville, Mr. Secretary at 
War, Mr. Hen. Archer, and Mr. Hamp- 
den, do prepate, and bring im the same. — 

March 17. The above Bill was brought 
imy read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time, and to be printed. 

Mareh 26. A Petition of the clergy of 
Middlesex was presente tothe House, 
and read, alledging, ‘“ That the Bell de- 
pending in that House, to enlarge, amend, 
and render moreeffectual thelaws in bemg, 
for the more easy recovery of tythes, church 
rates, oblations, and other ecclesiastical 
dues from the people called Quakers, would, 
_ 4s the petifioners conceived, if passed into 
a law, be extremely prejudical te them- 
felves and brethren, excluding them from 
the benefit of the laws then in being for 
the recovery of tythes and other dues, 
and: thereby putting the clergy of the es- 
tablished church upon a worse foot than 
the rest of his Majesty’s subjects; and 
therefore desiring to be heard by their 
counsel upon. the subject matter of the 
said Bill.’ 

This Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, till the Bill should be read a second 
time; and that the petitioners, if they 
thought fit, should be then heard by their 
eounsel against it; Ht was also ordered 
that counsel be then heard for the Bill. 
The Clergy from all parts of the kingdom 
sent up Petitions to the same purpose. 

April 12. The Counsel for and against 
the Bill were called in, andthe Bill being 
then read a second time, and the several 
Petitions against itbeing alsoread, the coun- 
sel for the petitioners of the province of 
Canterbury were heard ; in answerto whom 
the counsel for the Bill were heard ; and 
then the counsel for the petitioners of the 
province of York were heard by way of 
reply: After which the counsel being 
withdrawn, Mr. Speaker opened: the Biull 
to the House; then a motion being made, 
That the 14thsection of an act made in the 
22d and 23d of king Charles 2, intitled, 
“ An Act, for the better settlement of the 
« Maintenance of Parsons, Vicars, and 
¢ Curates in the parishes of the city of 
€ London, burnt by the dreadful fire there,’ 
might be read, the same was read accord- 
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ingly. By aelausein the Bill,even as it 
then stood, it was proposed to be enacted 
thus, *‘ That rf the annual value of such 
‘ tythes, oblations, and other ecclesiastical 
‘ dues, rights, payments, or church rates 
‘ before-mentioned, doth not, nor shall noo 
‘ exceed the sum of in such case ne 
¢ Quaker or Quakers shall be sued or pro- 
‘ secuted, for or on account of the same, 
‘imany other manner, than as before’ di- 
‘ rected, or in any other court ; neither 
‘ shall any such tythes, oblations, or other 
‘ ecclesiastical dues, rights, payments,’ or 
‘ ehurch rates not exceeding the said yearly 
‘ value of be recoverable against 
‘ Quakers it any other court whatsoever, 
‘nor im any other manner, than as by this 
‘act is directed, unless the title of such 
‘ tythes be ‘in question.” This clause, in 
alt the Petitions presented by the clergy 
against the Bill, was called, ‘ An excluding 
‘ them from the benefit of the laws then im 
‘ being for the recovery of tythes and other 
‘dues, and thereby putting the clergy of 
‘the established church upon a worse foot 
¢ than the rest of his Majesty’s subjects ? 
therefore the said section was read, to 
shew, That the assigning of a proper me- 
thod for the recovery of any right, and 
excluding. the persons intitled, from a 
other remedy, was not a putting of suc 
rsons upon a worse foot than the rest of 
is Majesty’s subjects, nor was it without 
precedent; for by the aforesaid act of king 
Charles 2, all suits for the recovering of 
¢hurch-rates or assessments, within the 
city of London, are to be brought before 
the lord mayor, or upon his neglect to exe- 
cute the. powers thereby granted, before 
the lord chancellor, or keeper of the Great 
Seal, or two barons of the exchequer ; 
and, by the said 14th section, it is enacted, 
‘ ‘That no court or judge shall hold plea of 
‘money due by virtue of that act, other 
‘than the persons thereby authorized ;? 
and yet the clergy of London never had 
complained, nor could complain, that they 
were excluded from the benefit of the 
laws of their country, or that they were 
put upon a worse foot than the rest of his’ 
Majesty’s subjects. ae 
After reading the above Section # 
motion heing made for committirg the 
Bill and the question being put, it was 
carried in the aitirmative, by 221 to 84; 
after which it was resolved that the Bill he’ 
committed to a cominittee of the whole’ 
House. 7 
April 21. The House resolved itself , 
into a committee upon the Quakers Bill, 
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when great alterations were made to every 
clause; and it was proposed to leave to 
every person intitled to Tythes, an option 
to sue for the recovery of them, either be- 
fore the justices of the peace, as directed 
by that Bill, or before any of his hig Be 
courts in Westminster-hall; but as this 
seemed tobe inconsistent with the pre- 
amble of the Bill, and with the intention 
of the whole, it was strenuously opposed; 
and upon the question’s being put, it was 
upon a division carried in the negative by 
202 to 96. 

April 30. A motion being made for 
engrossing the Quakers’ Bill, the same was 
strenuously opposed ; but the question 
being put, it was carried in the affirmative 
by 160 to 60. 

May 3. A Petition of the clergy of 
Surrey was presented to the House, setting 
forth, ‘“¢ That since they had been heard 
by their counsel, in relation to the 
Quakers’ Bill, they had been informed of 
several new clauses that had been inserted in 
the said bill, which they conceived to be 
prejudicial to the rights of themselves and 
the other parochial clergy; and therefore 
praying to be heard by their counsel, in 
relation to the said new clauses, before 
they received the final assent of that 
Flouze.”” 

This Petition was ordered to lie upon 
the table, and then the Bill was read the 
third time, when several new amendments 
were made to it; and a motion being made, 
That the Biil do pass, the same was opposed 
by Mr, Talbot of Wilts, Mr. Maister of 
Cirencester, sir William Carew, and others, 
who urged, 

- That besides the many material reasons 
which had been given against passing the 
Bill, there was one relating to ona which 
was unanswerable; for the Bill, which was 
first brought in, had been so thoroughly 
and so entirely altered in the committee, 
that it could not now be looked on as the 
same Bill; even the very title of it had 
been entirely altered in the Committee, 
and that Bill which was before called, ‘ A 
* Bill to enlarge, amend, and render more 
‘effectual the laws then in being, &c.’ 
was upon the third reading to be called, 
‘A Bill for the more easy Recovery of 
¢ Tythes, Church Rates, and other Eccle- 
*sizstical Dues from the People called 
* Quakers ;? which they could not but take 
to be a very improper title, for in their 
epinion it ought to be called, ¢ A Bill for 
‘ preventing the Recovery of Tythes, or 
‘any Ecclesiastical Dues, from the Peo- 
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‘ple called Quakers.” That by the Bil 
as it was at first brought in, the jurisdic- 
tion of the justices of peace was to have 
been confined to tythes of a certain value, 

: which was certainly designed to be tythes 
of a small value; the justices were to order 
and direct the payment, so as the sum 
ordered did not exceed ; but the 
committee, by the Bill they had drawn up, 
which was then read to them, had given 
the justices an unlimited jurisdiction where 
the title was not in question. That this 
was a power which they thought no com- 
mittee upon a Bill could take; they might 
perhaps have filled up the blank with any 
sum they pleased; they might have filled 
it up with such a large sum as would have 
in effect been the same with granting the 
justices an unlimited jurisdiction. But 
they could not grant a general and unli- 
mited jurisdiction by a bill which, when it 
came before them, was a bill for granting 
a particular and confined jurisdiction; and 
if the granting of such a jurisdiction was 
then thought necessary, the only method 
they could take, according to the esta- 
blished forms of that House, was to order 
the Bill then before them to be withdrawn, 
and a new bill to be brought in; in which 
case, those who thought they might be 
aggrieved by any thing in the new bill, 
would have an opportunity of being heard 
against it, which no man could ever have, 
if the method observed in passing the 
Bill then before them should become an 
usual practice; for no man could know 
whether he was to be injured bya bill or 
not, till after it had through the 
Committee, and then it would be too late 
for him to apply. 


To this it was answered by Mr. Glan- 
ville, Mr. Archer, and Mr. Hampden, 


That the Bill then before them was in 
effect the very same with the Bill first 
brought in; many of the-clauses bad, 1n- 
deed, been altered and amended, but the 
gencral scope and intention of the Bill was 
the very same; and they did not think 
the committee had taken any liberties with 
the Bill but what were usual, and such 
as they were fully entitled to take; for 
the reason of their granting an unlimit 
power to justices of peace with respect 
to the value of the tythe, was because, 
upon mature consideration, they found, 
that al actions and suits for tythes, where 
the title was not controverted, were for s™ 
sums, for sums much smaller than any 
sum that was ever intended to be filled up 
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in that blank; and since it was acknow- 
ledged, that the committee might have 
filled up the blank with such a large sum, 
as would have in effect been the same 
with granting the justices an unlimited 
jurisdiction, they could see no reason why 
the committee might not do ‘directly 
and in express terms, that which they 
might certainly have done in a hidden 
or indirect manner. Hereupon 


Sir John St. Aubin stood up, and spoke 
as follows: 


Mr. Speaker; I think that a bill of this 
consequence, which affects so large a 
property, should undergo the wisest scru- 
ny of those regular forms, which have 
hitherto circumscribed our proceedings, 
and guarded our constitution from an 
sudden and disguised attacks: but this 
Bill, faulty as it was at first, after two 
readings in the House, and counsel had 
been solemnly heard against it, went 
avowedly into the committee to be al- 
most entirely altered. A new Bill, for so 
I may justly call this, arises out of the 
ashes of the old one, with the same fal- 
Jacious title indeed, and less formidable 
than before. However, it is still sus- 
ected that there are latent mischiefs in 
It, and against those, the parties who 
are aggrieved, are deprived of an oppor- 
tunity of a fresh defence. I hope there- 
fore, that the learned gentleman, who 
could not have been so defective in 
his first enterprize, if new inconveniences 
were not perpetually to be encountered 
in the alteration of settled constitutions, 
will at least be so candid as to withdraw 
his scheme for the present, take time to 
consider afresh, and not hurry a_ Bill 
thus defective in form and but half un- 
derstood, in the conclusion of a session, 
when many gentlemen, quite worn out 
with a close and tedious attendance, have 
been forced to retreat. This cannot long 
retard the great work of reformation 
which is at hand: the delay will be but 
a few months only: the same favourable 
tide will continue, and whatever new 
schemes, therefore, the learned gentle- 
‘man may have ready to produces 1 hope 
he will indulge us in so short a respite. 
But lest this Bill should pass, I hope you 
will permit me to enter my public pro- 
test against it, for I am one of those 
who think it fundamentally wrong. 
_ There is no one more ready than I am, 
to give all reasonable indulgencies to the 
several unhappy sectarics among us; I 
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think, that in points of religious worship, 
compulsion ought never to be used, but 
truth is to have the fair opportunity of 
working by its own force upon the natural 
ingenuity of the mind, and the Supreme 
Lawgiver has the only right to interpose in 
such matters. But human authority has cer- 
tainly a secondary power to restrain those 
wild excesses, which under the false 
colour of religion would invade the order 
and discipline of civil society. In this 
we ‘are united, and there is one me- 
dium, one common resort of our laws, 
for the protection of our respective rights 
and privileges. Iam very sorry therefore, 
that any of the dissenters should now sce 
occasion to complain of their distinct al- 
lowances, and that stated measure which 
must be preserved in our civil union. Let 
them look upon the structure of our con- 
stitution in general; are the several mem- 
bers well proportioned? Have they a mu- 
tual dependence and regular connection 
with each other? And is there one law of 
convenience which runs through the whole? 
If this be so, and the pre-eminence is only 
maintained by a due subordination of the 
inferior parts ; if the building was erected 
by the most able hands, and when archi- 
tecture was at its height; I am not for in- 
verting the order of it, in compliance with 
the gothic fancy of any pretenders to that 
art. 

Thus our constitution at present stands, 
and the laws of toleration are in this sense 
become a part of it; they protect, as they 
certainly ought, the established religion of 
our country, and, at the same time, allow 
a separate right in religious worship: 
Such, only, have not the advantage of 
them, who deny the exterior forms of our 
government, shies consciences are a civil 
nuisance, and therefore forfeit the condi- 
tion of this right. What then is it that 
the Quakers want? Have not all their 
most intemperate desires been from time to 
time complied with? Are they not ex- 
empted even from appealing to the great 
Author of truth in their legal testimony ? 
But not contented with all this, by a most 
strange abuse of the permissive liberty they 
enjoy, they send circular exhortations to 
their brethren to oppose the civil jurisdic- 
tion of our laws; and having thus cherished 
and strengthened an obstinacy, they ap- 
proach the legislature itself with harsh re- 
vilings, unsupported by evidence, against 
the clergy of our established church; de- 
nying a constitutional right; begging that 


the legal remedies may be abated by which 
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it ig to be acquired; and unjustly com 
plaining of severitics, which, by their re- 
peated contumacv, they wiliully draw on 
themselves ; tor the law in its ordinary and 
natural course will proceed to an entorce- 
ment of its own decree. Is this that pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance, that 
mild and charitable disposition, with which 
they have been so largely complimented ? 
Is this conscience, in any true definition 
of it? No! it is perverse humour, a false 
and delusive light, an ‘ ignis fatuus,’ which 
arises from a degeneracy and corruption of 
the mind. If this is conscience, then all 
those riots and tumults, which at any time 
oppose the execution of the law, and the 
authority of the government, may with 
equal justice lay claim to such a con- 
science. Tithes are a distinct property 
from the inheritance of the land, and by 
the laws of our constitution are applied to 
certain purposes. They are due of civil 
right, and no matter to whom they belong, 
though I should think that the mainte- 
mance of our clergy deserves some favour- 
able share in our considerations. 

No human wisdom can at once foresee 
the sufficient extent of legal remedies, but 
they must from time to time be propor- 
tioned to the degrees of obstinacy with 
which they are to contend. At the time 
ef the revolution, when our constitution 
was rce-settled, and our several rights and 
privileges confirmed, the former remedies 
were found insuflicient, and thercfore, by 
the 7th and 8th of king William, a new 
ene was created, but the others were suf- 
fered to subsist. The clergy have now 
their option which method to pursue, and. 
I believe they always follow this, unless 
they suspect an unjust partiality. For 
they want only their right, and are un- 
doubtedly willing to come at it the cheapest 
and. most efiectual way; so that by this 
Bul, which obliges them to repair to the 
justices in the first instance, youenjoin them. 
nothing but what is alrcadv.done; but atthe 
sane time give a new interest to the Quaker 
in. being contumacious ;. lor I apprehend 
by. the Bill, as it now stands,.if the Quakers 
should not appear, but sufer judgment to. 

ass by deiault, or should. appear and nok 

tigate or gain-say, that there is a power 
given. to the justices to settle the quantum. 
of the tithes, and the clergy are hereby 
deprived of any farther redress. It is ‘the 
liberty of aveiding the justices, which is 
some so-t cf controul upon their judica- 
ture ;. andit is tiic force of the several sub- 
misting reracdics, which obliges many. ofthe 
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Quakers in some shape or other at present 
to submit. For * is not the punctilio of 
one gun only (as the learned counsel said) 
which the garrison wants; and when men 
are obliged to surrender there is no dis- 
honour in doing it: But they have got un- 
just possession, and would have you with- 
draw your forces, that they may strengthen 
the fortification, and make it capable of a 
stouter resistance. Sir, I think the com- 
parison has been inverted; that y isin 
possesston who lravé a just title, and they 
only desire to keep what they havé, without 
tending their territories ; and it would be 
extremely unjust to pull down their fences, 
upon an idle report that the enemy weuld 
take no advantage of it. 

As to the ecclesiastical courts, the 
Quakers have been defied te produce any 
instanecs of their being much troubled 
here ; and indeed they are exceedingly few: 
every thing in the course of time will de- 
generate from its original institution, and 
undoubtedly there are many abuses crept 
inte these courts, whieh miay deserve our 
attention; but then. let us proceed upon 
fairer ‘iaquiries, and with a disposition to 
reform and not to destroy. These courts, 
fron: the earliest days of our constitution, 
have had cognizance of tythes; and if the 
chief’ argument against them is drawn from 
their detect of power in giving redress, I 
am rather for supplying the defect, thar 
that theirauthority herein shouldbe wholly 
rescinded. 

I would not be thought, by any thing F 
have said,.to be for extending the power 
of the clergy ; I am for keeping that as welt 
as all other power, within its due bounds. 
But, surely, the clergy are not to be the’ 
only men in the world, who, whenthey are 
assaulted, have’ not a liberty to complain 
and to fly to this asylum for ‘lier necessary 
defence; I think this is all they now do, 
and it is very unfair to be seeking indus 
triously for particular instances of blume ; 
and: from thence to take occasion of cast- 
ing ay odium upon the whole functiom 
Those frightful ideas, therefore, of church 
power, upon which so many changes have 
been.rung of late, Ftake to be very unne 
cessary at this time; it is now at a very 
low ebb, and it is very well if it cam keep 
ite just ground. ; 

‘Lhe mischief which is growing up 15 of 
another sort, and: ourliberticsare no longer 
in danger frdm any. thing which is founded 
in. religious: pretences; the enemy has 
erected batteriesall round our constitution? 
but-as the church is the weakest part, itis 
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thought very advisable to begin the at- 
tack there ; and ifit succeeds, they willsoon 
mount the breach, and take possession of 
the whole; for we may learn from the 
fatul experience of former times, that mo- 


narchy can ony subsist upen the union 
and defence of our civil and religious 
rights. We all form one constitution, it 


is highly necesgary therefore that all, who 


are sincere lovers of that, should well know” 


and mutually protect each other; and 
that the clergy should wisely consider, 
that, as at all times we are ready to oppose 
any assaults upon their quarter, so they 
are under the strongest obligations, in the 
day of our need, not to withdraw their as- 
sistance from us in points of civil liberty ; 
for ifever that should be their fatal mis- 
take, and our hands are thereby weakened, 
they will undoubtedly bring their own es- 
tablishment into the most imminent dan- 
er. 
. I shall say no more, but that I shall at 
alltimes oppose any innovations, because 
I think them extremely hazardous; let us 
rather guard against the renee viens fol- 
lies, the luxury, the venality and irreligion 
of the age, which have been long gather- 
ing like a dark thunder-cloud in the sky. 
God only knows how soon it may burst ; 
but whenever it happens, and I fear the 
day is at no great distance, it will certainly 
fall most heavily upon us; I am therefore 
for keeping up our common sheltera, that 
we may be protected, as well as possible, 
against this great and impending danger. 
Then the question being put for passing 
the Bill, it was carried in the affirmative, 
by 164 to48, and Mr. Glanville was ordered 
to carry it to the Lords, and desire their 
concurrence.* 


A Copy of the Quakers? Tythe Bill.) 
May 4. ‘The following Bill for the more 


* « Notwithstanding all obstacles, the dispo- 
sition of the Commons was very strong in fa- 
vour of the Quakers. Their petition was not 
considered a party affair; and the proceedings 
against many of them, had such an air of per- 
secution, as procured them many friends 
amongst all parties. The bill underwent great 
alterations in the committee. The main in- 
tention of it was, to make the determiuation of 
two justices of the peace final, as to alt pay- 
ments of tythes and church dues, when the 


- Quaker, who was to pay them, dil not litigate 


the same, which the justices were to certify 
under their hands and sents, without fee or re- 
ward. . But in case the Quakor should litigate 
the payment, then cither party, whe should 
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easy recovery of the Tythes, Church 
Rates, and other Ecclesiastical Dues, from 
the people called Quakers, was sent up b 
the Commons to the House of Lords; 
‘Whereas by an Act made in the 7th 
‘and 8th year of the reign of his Majesty 
‘ King William 3, of glorious memory, en- 
‘tled, ¢ An Act that the solemn affirma- 


dissent from the adjudication of the justices, 
might have recourse tu the courts in Westmins- 
ter hall. The payment of ajl church and 
chapel rates, if refused by Quakers, were, upon 
the complaint of the churchwardens, to be 
levied by distress, by order of two justices, 
upon their goods, in the same manner as the 
poor rates are levied, and no Quaker was to be 
sued or prosecoted for not paying: any church 
or chapel rates, in any other manner. Such 
was the main purport of this famous bill, 
though clogged with a great number of other 
clauses; when after long debates, and several 
divisions, it passed the House of Commons, by 
a majority of 164 against 48. 

“ In the upper house it was successfully op- 
posed by the interest of the church and the law; 
@ considerable number of courtiers were also 
non-contents. The two great lawyers, lord 
chancellor Talbot and lord Hardwicke, made a 
strong impression by observations on the in- 
correctness and imperfeetions of the bill, for the 
amendment of which, the short remainder of 
the session would not afford time. Thespeak- 
ers on both sides displayed great abilities and 
temper, but when the question was put, for 
committing the bill, it passed in the negative, 
by a majority of 54 against 35. 

‘“¢ The minister was highly dissatisfied with 
the rejection of a bill which he was induced 
from various consi(erations to promote. He 
was strongly averse to all measures which 
bore the appearance of persecution in religious 
matters. His conduct was also influenced by 
iepbeae considerations. A large body of Qua- 
xers were established in the county of Norfolk, 
and particularly in the city of Norwich, who 
had always supported the candidates whom he 
favoured at the general elections, and he was 
anxious, from a principle of gratitude, to prove — 
that he was not unmindful of past favours, and 
deserving of fature assistance. These motives 
operated so strongly in its favour, that few cir- 
cumstances ever ruffied his temper, or affected 
his equanimity more than the rejection of this 
bill. He bitterly complained of the vindictive 
Spirit which reigned in the House of Lords, 
aud his resentment was principally excited 
against the bishop of London, to whom he at- 
tributed its defeat. That prelate had prevailed 
on the bench of bishops, to give their decided 
opposition to the bill, and had exhorted the 
clergy, im all quarters of the kingdom, to pe- 
tition against it, as highly prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the church. In consequence of these 
exertions, the minister, with a spirit of acrimony 
very unusual to him, withdrew trom the learn- 
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‘¢ tion and declaration of the people call- | ‘may be tnnecessarily expensive and 


«¢ed Quakers, shall be accepted instead 
‘© of an oath in the usual form,’ a remedy 
‘is provided for paaee of tythes and 
‘ church-rates, not exceeding the value of 
‘ten pounds, where Quakers do refuse to 
‘ pay the same. 

« And whereas by another act made in 
* the first year of the reign of his late Ma- 
‘ jesty king George 1, the said remedy is 
‘extended, and may be had and used 
‘ against any Quaker or Quakers, for reco- 
‘ vering any tythes or rates, or any cus- 
* tomary or other rights, dues or payments 
‘belonging to any church or chapel, 
‘which of right, by law and custom ought 
“to be paid for the stipend or mainte- 
‘nance of any minister or curate officiat- 
‘ ing, in an cure or chapel. 

t And whereas the prosecuting of any 
‘suit in the superior or ecclesiastical 
* courts against any Quaker or Quakers, 
‘ for any refusal arising from a scruple of 
* conscience, to set out, pay, or compound 
‘for his or their great or small tythes, 


ed prelate the full confidence which he had 
hitherto placed in him, and transferred into 
other hands the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs 
with which he had been chiefly entrusted. 

_ 6 Edmund Gibson was born in 1669, *, and 
educated at the free grammar schoo! at Bamp- 
ton, in Westmoreland, the place of his nativity. 
At the age of seventeen, he was adinitted a 
scholar of Queen’s college, Oxford, and raised 
himself into early notice by various publications, 
which proved his classical erudition, his accu- 
rate acquaintance with the northern languages, 
and a correct knowledve of the Roman and 
Saxon antiquities, and British topography. His 

reat talents and extensive learning, introduced 

im to the patronage of archbishop Tenison, 
who made him librarian of Lambeth, and ap- 
pointed him his domestic chaplain. By the 
archbishop’s interest, he became precentor 
and resideutiary of Chiehester, rector of Lam- 
beth, and archdeacon of Surry. Iu 1713, he 
gave to the public that great and laborious 
' work, intituled, ‘ Codex Juris Ecclesiastici An- 

licani, or the Statutes, Constitutions, Canons, 
Feubricks, and Articles of the church of England, 
methodically digested under their proper heads ; 
with a commentary, historical and juridical, 
and with an introductory discourse concerning 
the present state of the power, discipline, and 
Jaws of the church of England, with an Ap- 

ndix of Instruments, antient and mudern, in 
olio.’ Being a great friend to the protestant 
succession, he was promoted, in 1716, to the 
bishopric of Lincoln, and in 1720, translated 
to the see of London. 

** In this eminent station, he enjoyed the full 
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‘ grievous to such Quakers, if the said 
‘ tythes can be recovered in a more easy 
‘ and expeditious manner. 

‘ Be it therefore enacted by the King’s 
“most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
‘ advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
‘and Temporal, and Commons in this 
‘present Parliament assembled, and by 
‘ the authority of the same, that from and 
‘after the 24th day of June, 17386, where 
‘any Quaker shall refuse or neglect, 
‘ within ten days after notice given, to set 
‘out, pay, or compound for, his great or 
‘ small tythes, or to pay any oblation, or 
‘ other ecclesiastical dues (except church 
‘ rates) or any rights or payments what- 
‘soever, belonging to any church or 
‘ one which of right, by law or custom 
‘ ought to be paid, for the stipend or main- 
‘tenance of any minister or curate, off- 
‘ ciating in any church or chapel, it shall 
‘and may be lawful for any two or more 
‘of his Majesty’s justices of the peace 
‘within the county, riding, town corpo: 


confidence of the king and ministry, and was 
principally consulted by lord ‘Townshend and 
sir Robert Walpole, in all ecclesiastical matters, 
particularly during the long decline of health 
which incapacitated archbishop Wake for trans- 
acting business, He was always zealous in 
supporting the establishment of the church of 
England, and uniformly opposed the repeal of 
the test act. He declined a translation to 
Winchester,* and looked forwards to the pri- 
macy with such confidence of expectation, that 
he was called by Whiston, heir apparent to the 
see of Canterbury. ‘These well founded hopes 
were frustrated by the indignation of Walpole 
for his opposition to the Quakers’ bill. On 
the decease of Wake, the see was conferred on 
Potter. And when, on his death, in 1747, i 
was offered to Gibson, he declined it on ac- 
count of his advanced age and increasing tn- 
firmities.+ He died on the 6th of February 
1748. 
“ The inveteracy displayed against this em!- 
nent prelate for the conscientious discharge of 
his duty, reflects no credit on the memory © 
sir Robert Walpole. His esteem for the bi- 
shop of London had been so great, that when 
he was reproached with giving him the autbo- 
rily of a pope, he replied, ‘ And a very goud 
pore he is.’ Even after their disagreement, 
e never failed to pay an eulogium to the 
learning and integrity of his former friend. 
Coxe’s Walpole. 


* Letter from bishop Gibson to sir Robert 
Walpole. Orford Papers. : 
+ Letter from bishop Gilson to the King, 
communicated by the bishup of Sulisbury (Dr. 


Douglas.) 
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* rate, or division, where the same shall 
¢ grow due (other than such justice of the 
* peace, as is patron of the church or 
“6 chapel where the’ said tythes or dugs do 
‘arise, or any way interested in such 
¢tythes or dues) and such justices ¢re 
‘hereby authorised and required,’ upon 
‘ complaint ef the parson, vicar, curate, 
¢ farmer, or proprietor of, or person in- 
‘ gitled to such tythes, dues, or payments, 
¢as aforesaid, or any other person who 
© ought to have, receive, or collect the 
~ © game, by writing under their hands and 
* seals, to summon, by reasonable warning, 


‘ 6 such Quaker or Quakers, against whom 


* such complaint shall be made, to appear 
* before them ; and also, at the request of 
¢ any cf the parties, by summons in wri- 
- © ting under their hafds and seals, to con- 


-’..© vene before them all and every such per- 


-©sons and witnesses, to give evidence 
‘touching the matters complained of, as 
‘ any or either of the parties shall require ; 
© and after the appearance of such Quaker 
© or Quakers, or in default of his or their 
‘ appearance (the said warning qr sum- 
© mons being proved ‘before the said jus- 
€ tices upon oathy they the said justices, 
‘ or any two of them, shall proceed to hear 
¢ the matter of the said complaint, upon 
‘the proofs, evidences and testimonies to 
‘be produced before them; and for that 
é purpose to examine as well the said 
¢ Quaker and Quakers, in case of his or 
‘their appearance, upon his or their so- 
6 Jemn athrmation, as the scveral persons 
‘or witnesses 60 to be convened before 
¢them, or otherwise produced at such 
¢ hearing, upon his or their corporal oaths, 
¢ or otherwise, as by this act is atter direct- 
¢ed; and thercupon to state, ascertain, 
6 and determine wiiat 1s due, payable or 
* forth-coming by and from such Quaker 
€or Quakers, to the party or parties so 
* complaining, and by writing under their 
« hands and seals to make a proper adjudi- 
‘ cation thereupon, and thereby to order 


“6 and award such reasonable satisfaction, 


€ compensation, and recompence in money 
€ to be made and paid to the party or par- 
© ties so complaining as aforesaid, as they 
6 shall judge to be just and reasonable for 
é such tythes, oblations, or other ecclesi- 
< astical dues so neglected or refuscd to be 
“set out, puid, or compounded for, as 
‘ aforesaid, together with such costs for 
‘the same, according to the nature and 
¢ merits of the case, as to them tlie said 
justices shall seem reasonable, and by 
« such order to direct and appoint the pay- 
, VOL. 1X. } 
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: eet of the sum tq he awarded, as atore- 
‘ said. | 
‘ And be it enacted, That ifany Quaker, 
‘ or Quakers shall refuse or neglect, by the 
‘ space of ten days afier notice of such 
‘ adjudication, to pay or satisfy any such 
‘sum of money, as, upon such complaint 
‘and procecding chal, by such jastices, 
‘as aforesaid, be adjudged in manner as 
‘ aforesaid ; then and in every such case, 
‘it shall and may be lawful for any one 
‘of the said justices, upon oath made of 
‘the service af a* copy of such order of 
‘ adjudication, or of leaving a copy of the 
‘ said orderat the usual place of abode of 
‘such Quaker or Quakers, by warrant 
‘under his hand and seal, directed to’ 
‘ some constable, or other proper officer, 
‘toorder the money, so awarded to be 
‘ paid as aforesaid, to be levied by distress 
‘ and sale of the goods and chattels of such 
‘ Quaker or Gunkers so yefusing or neg- 
‘ lecting as aforesaid, his and their execus © 
‘tors and administrators, rendering the ~ 
‘ overplus to the owner of such goods and 
‘ chattels (if any such shall be) the rea- 
‘sonable charge of making the said dis 
‘tress, and of selling tle said goods and 
‘ chattels, being thereout first deducted 
‘and paid to the party or parties so com- 
¢ plaining, as aforesaid : and if it shall ap- 
-¢ pear to such justices upon oath, that no 
'¢ sufficient distress or distresses can be had 
¢ of made for the purposes aforesaid ; then 
‘and in that case any one of the said jus- 
‘tices, or any other justice of the peaca 
‘ of the samg county, 1s hereby impowered 
‘and required, by warrant under his hand 
‘and scul, directed to the proper oliicers, 
‘to commit such Quaker or Quakers 60 
‘refusing or neglecting, as aforesaid, to 
‘the common jail of the county, city, lie | 
‘ berty, or place, where such Quaker or 
© Quakers shall reside, there to remain 
‘ without bail or mainprize, until fuil pay- 
‘ment be made to the party or partics so 
‘complaining, as aforesaid, of all such 
‘ sums and costs as by the said two justices 
‘ shall have been awarded by such order as 
¢aforcsaid. And to the end the said jus- 
‘ tices may be enabled to make such ad- 
«judication as shall be just, upon the 
‘ matters so to be complained of, as afore 
‘said, the said justices are hereby im- 
‘powered and required to examine all 
‘such witnesses and déther. persons, as 
‘shall be produced or convened before 
‘them, upon their corporal oaths (which 
‘oath, and all-other oaths gequired to be 
¢taken by this act, the said justices are 
(4a F} 
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‘ hereby authorized to administer) but if 
any such persons or witnesses shall be a 
* Quaker, then such Quaker shall be exa- 
* mined upon his solemn affirmation, ac- 
‘ cording to the laws and statutes of this 
_ ©realm, and the said justices shall cause 
‘ the same to be tendered to him accord- 
‘ingly; and if any person or persons be- 
‘ ing so summoned, as aforesaid, to give 
© evidence touching the matters com- 
‘ plained of, as aforesaid, shall without 
«just cause refuse to appear before the 
‘ said justices, or having appeared before 
¢ them shall refuse to be examined, or to 
‘ testify or depose, in manner as aforesaid, 
“ concerning the matters so complained of, 
| ©as aforesaid, and shall wilfully persist in 
* such refusal, then and in every such case, 
‘all and every person and persons so 
‘ offending, as aforesaid, contrary to the 
‘true intent of this act, shail for every 
‘ such offence, on being thereof convicted 
‘ before the said justices, forfeit a sum not 
* exceeding five pounds to the poor of the 
¢ parish or matishien where such tythes or 
‘ dues do arise, to be levied by distress and 
‘sale of such offender’s goods and chat- 
‘tels, by warrant under the hand and 
* seal of such justices, or either of them, or 
* any other justice of the peace within the 
‘ county where such offender shall reside, 
‘ rendering the overplus (if any shall be) 
‘to such offender, his executors or admi- 
* nistrators. 

‘ And for the more effectual preventing 
‘all unnecessary and expensive prosecu- 
‘ tions against Quakers, be it farther enact- 
“ed by the authority aforesaid, that from 
‘and after the aid 24th day of June, 
‘ where any Quaker or Quakers shall re- 
‘ fuse or neglect to set out, pay, or com- 
‘ pound for any great or small tythes, ob- 
‘ lations, or other ecclesiastical dues, as 
‘ aforesaid (except Church-rates) no per- 
* son or persons shall prosecute any suit, 
‘or commence any action, or file any 
‘ bill in any of his Majesty’s courts of law 
‘ or equity at Westminster, or in any other 
* court whatsoever, for the recovery there- 
‘of, until after complaint shall be made 
* by some of the parties interested in the 
‘suid tythes or ecclesiastical dues, and 
“some adjudication or order thereupon 
* shall be made by the justices, by this act 
“impowered to hear and determine the 
* matter of such complaint, as aforesaid : 
‘ and in case it shall appear by such order 
‘and adjudication, and the said justices 
‘ shall so certify therein (which the said 
‘ justices are hereby required to certify 
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‘ accordingly, without fee or reward) that 
‘the Quaker or Quakers so complained of 
‘did not, at the time of examming into 
‘and hearing the matter of the said com- 
‘ plaint, either by him or themselves, or by 
¢ his or their agents, controvert, litigate or 
‘otherwise oppose the payment of such 
‘tythes, oblations, or ecclesiastical dues, 
‘ but did either confess the same to bedue 
‘ or not gainsay or obstruct the adjudica- 
‘tion or recovery, and levying thereof, or 
‘sulter judgment or sentence before the 
‘ said justices to go against him by de- 
‘ fault, by not appearing to gainsay there- 
‘ covery and levying thereof ; then and im 
‘every such case, the order, award, and 
‘ adjudication so to be made by the said 
¢ justices, upon the matters to them com- 
‘ plained of, shall be absolutely final and 
‘ conclusive to all parties, as well to such 
‘as shall be interested in the said tythes, 
‘ oblations and ecclesiastical dues, as to 
‘ the said Quakerand Quakers, toall intents, 
‘ constructions and purposes whatsoever ; 
‘and no Quaker or ushers shall be sued 
‘ or prosecuted, for, or on account of, such 
‘tythes, oblations or other ecclesiastical 
‘ dace in any ecclesiastical or other 
‘court whatsoever after such adjudica- 
‘ tion and certificate, by appeal or other- 
‘wise howsoever. And no libel shall be 
‘ exhibited, or any suit instituted or pro- 
‘ secuted in any ecclesiastical court, or any 
‘action commenced, or bill filed, in any 
‘ of his Majesty’s courts of law or eq) 
‘at Westminster, or elsewhere, touching 
‘ or concerning the same except, only m 
‘cases where the title of such A ae 
‘ shall be in question, as in this act alter is 
‘ mentioned. 

‘ Provided always, and be it also enacted 
‘by the authority aforesaid, That where 
‘ any Quaker or Quakers, by themselves o 
‘their agents, shall any ways controvert 
‘ or litigate, or otherwise obstruct the re 
‘covery of such tythes, oblations, or ec 
© clesiastical dues before the said justices, 
‘and the said justices shall upon debate of 
‘ the matter, make such order, award 
‘adjudication thereupon as to them shall 
“seem just; and shall therein certily, 
‘whether any such controversy, litigation 
‘or debate was then had before 
‘(which they are hereby required to cer 
‘ tify accordingly, without fee or reward 
‘ that then and in every such case, ifeither 
‘thé parson, vicar or other person inte 
‘ rested in, or entitled to the said tythes, 
‘ oblations, and ecclesiastical dues, or the 
« Quaker or Quakers so complained of, and 
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* summoned, as aforesaid, shall find him or 
‘ themselves aggrieved by the order, award 
* and adjudication so to be made by the 
* said justices, aforesaid ; and shall there- 
¢ upon, within ten days after the service of 
‘a copy of the said order, award, or adju- 
‘ dication, give notice in writing, under his 
* or their hands, to the said justices, that 
¢ he or they conceive him or themselves 
* aggrieved, and that he or they refuse to 
‘ abide by the determination given by the 
‘ said justices, by the said order, award or 
* adjudication ; then, and from, and imme- 
¢ diately after such notice, the said justices 
* shall surcease and forbear to e an 
‘ distress, or otherwise proceed upon acl 
‘their order, award or adjudication, or 
“ otherwise howsoever. And then, in that 
‘ case, it shall and may be lawful to and 
‘ for all and every the parties to resort to 
“such remedy, by suit, action, or bill, in 
¢ any of his Majesty’s courts at Westmin- 
¢ ster, as he or they shall think proper to 
‘resort unto: either for the better re- 
‘ covery of such tythes, oblations, or ec- 
© clesiastical dues, or for discharging him- 
‘ self from the payment thereof. And all 
‘ and every person and persons shall have 
¢ and enjoy all and every the like reme- 
¢ dies, and shall be intituled to the like ac- 
< tions, suits and advantages, as well for 
' €the recovery of such tythes, oblations, 
¢and ecclesiastical dues, and all costs for 
¢ substracting or with-hol-dling the same, as 
‘for the discharging him and themselves 
© from the payment thereof, in any of his 
‘ Majesty’s courts at Westminster, in as 
¢ full and ample a manner as he and they 
‘ might have had and enjoyed, or been en- 
* titled to by the laws and statutes of the 
¢ realm, had not this act been made. And 
‘ his Majesty’s courts of law and equity at 
¢ Westminster shall have full power and 
“authority, if they shall see cause (but 
“subject to the proviso in this act after 
“ contained) to award such costs as shall 
* Be reasonable for the vexation, expence, 
‘and delay before the said justices, b 
« whose a ajadicstuan the said parties shall 
« have conceived themselves aggrieved, as 
* aforesaid ; any thing in this act contain- 
* edtothe contrary notwithstanding. 

« And be it farther enacted by the au- 
* thority aforesaid, that where any decree or 
* other judgment shall be obtained in any 
‘ of his Majesty’s courts at Westminster, 
¢ execution of such decree or judgment 
‘ shall be made by process directed to the 
‘ sheriff, requiring him to levy the money 
4 andsodecreed oradjudged upon the goods 
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¢ chattels of the said Quaker or Quakers, 
‘ his and their executors and administra- 
‘tors; and ifthe sheriff shall return that 
‘he can find no goods sufficient, whereon 
‘to levy such money, then by imprison- 
‘ment of their persons. And the said se- 
‘veral courts are hereby authorised and 
‘impowered to award such execution 
‘ in all cases within the true meaning of 
‘ this act. 

‘ Provided, always, and it is hereby also 
‘ enacted, That where any judgment, de- 
‘cree, or order shall be made, passed or 
‘ pronounced in any of his Majesty’s courts 
‘ at Westminster, in any cause’ or suit to 
‘ be commenced or prosecuted by any per- 
¢ sons, who shall conceive themselves ag- 
‘ grieved by the award, order, and adjud.- 
* cation of the justices hereby impowered 
‘to hear and determine any complaint 
‘ relating to Quaker or Quakers neglecting 
‘ or refusing to set out or pay such tythes 
‘and dues as aforesaid ; that in every such 
‘ case, if the sum ordered, enjoined, and 
‘ directed to be paid by the said Quaker or 
‘ Quakers, in recompence of the tythes by 
‘him or them with-held, shall not exceed 
‘ the sum before ordered and awarded by 
‘the order, award, and adjudication of 
‘the said justices, to be paid by the said 
* Quaker or Quakers, no parson, vicar, cu- 
‘rate or other person entitled to such 
‘tythes, or dues as aforesaid, shall have or 
‘be entitled either to double or treblo 
‘value, by virtue of the statute made in 
‘the second year of king Edward 6, or to 
‘ any other costs or damages whatsoever, or 
‘to any other sum in respect of his and 
‘ their charges or expences in any or either 
‘ of the said courts, where such judgment or 
‘ decree shall be obtained, given, or pro- 
‘ nounced, or in any other court or place 
‘ whatsoever ; but that he and they shall be 
‘ and is, and are by this act utterly exclud- 
‘ed therefrom, and shall pay to such 
‘ Quaker or Quakers his costs, to be assesse 
‘ed by the courts wherein such judgment 
‘ ordecree shall be obtained ; any law, sta- 
‘tute, or usage to the contrary in any wise 
‘ notwithstanding. 

‘ Provided always, and be it enacted by 
‘the authority aforesaid, that if any per- 
‘son, thinking himself aggrieved by any 
‘determination of the. justices, as afore- 
‘ said, shall thereupon give such notice as 
‘ aforesaid to the said justices, of his re- 
‘fusal to abide by such determination, it 
‘ shal] and may be lawful for such person, 
‘ who shall first give notice as aforesaid, to 
‘ appeal from the same unto the judges of 
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« assize, who shall next hoNi the assizes or 
¢ sessions for the county or place, wherein 
«such determination shall be made, in- 
« stead of having recourse to his Majesty’s 
‘courts at Westminster; and in that case, 
¢such person shall give notice in writing 
¢ of such his intent to appeal, unto the 
¢ justices who made such determination, 
‘ before their judgment shall be executed, 
«and at least eight days exclusive before 


¢ the holding such next agsizes or sessions. | ¢ sever from the nine parts the said tythe, — 
‘im such manner as all persons are by jaw 


¢ And such judges of ,assize, or any or 
¢ either of them, may and shall, in a sum- 
¢ mary way, examine the parties and wit- 
¢ nesses, in such manner as the justices 
«are hereby directed to do; and may and 
¢ shall hear, and finally adjudge and deter- 
«mine such appeal, either by affirming, 
‘altering, or reversing the judgment ap- 
‘ pealed from; and also give such: costs 
‘against either party, as to him or them 
¢ shall seem just and reasonable ; and shall 
¢ issue his or their warrant, directed fo the 
‘ high-constable of the hundred, or to the 
« constable of the parish or place within 
¢ any city or town corporate wherein such 
¢ Quaker or other person shall inhabit, to 
¢ levy by distress and sale of the goods of 
¢ the person against whom such judgment 
‘shall be made, the sum and costs so ad- 
¢ judged by him or them, in like manner as 
¢ the said justices to whom the said com- 
¢ plaint was originally made, might have 
«done, had there been no such appeal. 
¢ And in case of such appeal, either of the 
¢ justices, before whom such complaint 
¢ shall have been originally made, shall 
« summon all_such persons to appear before 
«such judges of assize, to give evidence 
“ concerning the matter of the said appeal, 
‘as the parties shall respectively 2 ial 
¢ And all persons so summoned, are here- 
‘by required to.attend pursuant thereto, 
‘or in default thereof ( having no just 
“ cause of excuse, to be allowed by the said 
¢ judges of assize, or any or either of them) 
‘shall forfeit a sum, not exceeding five 
‘pounds, to the poor of the parish or 
‘ parishes, where such tythes or dues do 
* arise, to be levied by distress and sale of 
‘the offender’s goods, by warrant from 
‘ any one of the said judges of assize, re- 
‘turning the overplus if any. 

‘ And be it farthcr enacted, That from 
* and after the said 24th day of June, if 
‘any Quaker, after notice given him by 
‘any person entitled to predial tythes, 
‘ arising from lands occupied by him, or 
* by one authorized to receive the same, 
“shall refuse or neglect to set out, or 
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‘ cause to be set, such tythes, if payable 
‘in kind, and not otherwise, by custom, 
¢ composition, or modus, it shall and may be 
‘lawful for such person, entitled ag atore- 
‘ said to such se tythes, to appoint a 
‘proper person for that purpose, who is 
‘hereby authorised to come upon the land 
¢ of such Quaker, from whom such tythe is 
‘due, and justly and truly, and without 
‘fraud or partiality, divide, set out and 


* obliged to set out their respective predial 
‘ tythes; such person so appointed, having 
¢ first taken an oath before any justice of 
‘ the peace of the county or place where 
¢ such ee arise, justly to set out the 
‘ said tythes asthis act requires, according 
‘to the best of his knowledge, without 
‘ fraud or partiality : which said portion so 
¢ set out is hereby declared to be, and shall 
‘ be deemed as tythe to all intents, and 
¢ shall be ue carried away, a8 s00n 85 
‘ reasonably and conveniently may be, by 
‘ the person entitled thereto, or any one or 
‘more persons appointed by him for that 
‘ purpose, without any interruption by the 
¢ said Quaker, or on hisbehalf, in the same 
‘ manner as might lawfully have been done 
‘had such tythes been set out by the 
* Quaker, himself, from whom the same is 
‘due. And no Quaker shall after such 
‘notice, and before the setting out, or 
‘ after such tythe shall be so set out, with- 
‘ draw or take away, or cause to be with- 
‘ drawn or taken away the said tythes, if 
‘payable in kind, under ee of for- 
‘ feiture of the double value of what abel 
‘ be so withdrawn or taken away, to be re- 
‘covered against him by action of debt, 
‘bill, plaint, or information, in any of his 
‘ Majesty’s courts at Westminster, ia 
‘which no essoign, protection, waget of 
‘law, or more than one imparlance shall 
‘ be allowed, in case the person entitled 
‘ to such predial tythes so withdrawn shall 
‘ chuse to sue in any of the said courts for 
‘the same. Nevertheless, it shall be in 
‘the option of the person entitled ¢o such 
‘predial tythes so withdrawn, to wave 
‘the said forfeiture of the double value, 
‘and proceed before two justices, as here- 
‘inbelore directed, for recovery of the 
‘single only of such predial tythes s0 
‘ withdrawn, and costs, if he shall think ht 
‘sotodo. And in case the person en- 
‘ titled to such predial tythes shall preceed 
‘ before the said justices in manner afore- 
‘said, then and in every such case, such 
‘Quaker, so withdrawing or taking away 


‘ 
ern 
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“the same, shall not be liable to be sued , ‘ for any two justices of the peace, where 


¢ or prosecuted on account of not setting ‘| ¢ such Quaker inhabits, and they are here- 


* out such tythe, or carrying away the , ‘by required, upon complaint to them 


‘samc, in any other court, or in any | ‘ made by the churchwardens impowered 


¢ other manner whatsoever, than as by this 
“ act is directed. 


‘ Provided always, that if the person | 


‘ appointed to set out thesaid t;thes shall, 
¢ through any wilful default of the Quaker, 
‘ be necessarily put to any unusual or ex- 
‘traordinary trouble in harvesting and 
‘ preparing the said predial tythes, in or- 
‘ der to the setting out the same, and over 
‘and above the setting out thereof, ac- 
‘ cording to the custom of the place; that 
‘ then, upon complaint thereof to any jus- 
‘ tice of the peace of the county or place 
© where such tythes do arise, and summons 
“ and examination into the matter by the 
‘ said justice, it shall and may be lawtul for 
* such justice finally to order and appoint 
‘what shall be paid by such Quaker, in 
© respect of such unusual or extraordinary 
‘trouble; and on refusal of payment, to 
‘ levy the same by distress and sale of the 
* Quaker’s goods, rendering the overplus 
‘after the costs of the distress deduct- 
‘ ed. 

‘ And be it farther enacted by the au- 
* thority aforesaid, That if any person or 
“ persons, against whom any such judg- 
* inent or judgments shall be had, as atore- 
‘said, shall remove out cf the county, 
‘riding, city, or corporation, aftcy judg- 
‘ment had as aforesaid, and before the 
‘levying the sum or sums thereby ad- 
* judged to be levied: the jusiices of the 
* peace who made the said judgment, or 
* one of them, shall certify the same under 
‘his or their hands and scals, to any jus- 
*tice of the peace of such other county, 
‘ city or place, to which the eaid person or 
* persons shall go, or be removed unto; 
‘which justice is hereby authorised and 
* required, by warrant under his hand and 
“seal, to order such sum or gums to be 
‘levied on the gouds and chattels of such 
‘ person or persons, as fully, and in the 
‘ same manner, as the other justices might 
* have done, if such person or persons had 
‘ not removed, as aforesaid ; which shall be 
‘levied and recovered according to the 
* said judgment. 

* And be it farther enacted by the au- 
‘ thority aforesaid, That from and after the 
* 24th day of June, 1736, if any Quaker 


‘to collect such rate, to cause the same to 
‘ be levicd by distress and sale of the goods 
‘of such Quaker, in the same manner as 
‘ the rates for the relief of the poor may be 
‘levied: and no Quaker shall be sued or 
‘ prosccuted, for not paying any church or 
‘ chapel rates, in any other manner what- 
* soever. 

‘ Provided always, That no distress to 
‘be taken by virtue of this act, shall be 
¢ excessive or unreasonable: but shall be 
‘ proportioned to the.. value: of the sum 
‘awarded or forfeited; and the goods 
¢ distrained shall be publicly sold. 

‘ Provided also, and be it enacted, That 
¢ where any Quaker or Quakers complain- 
‘ed of for substracting, with-holding, not 
‘paying or compounding for any such 
‘ tythes, church rates, oblations, or other 
‘ ecclesiastical dues, as aforesaid, shall, be- 


‘fore the justices of the peace, to whom’ 


‘such complaint is made, alledge or insist 
‘upon any prescription, composition, or 
‘ modus decimandi, exemption, discharge, 
‘ agreement, or title, whereby he or she is 
‘ or ought to be freed from payment of the 
‘ said tythes or other dues in question ; and 


¢‘dcliver the same in writing to the said’ 


¢ justices of the peace, subscribed by him, 
‘ her, or themselves ; in that case, ihe said 
‘ justices of the peace shall forbear to give 


‘any judgment in the matter; and that 


‘then and in such case, the person or 
‘ persons so complaining shall and may be 
‘at liberty to prosecute such Quaker or 
© Quakers, for the matters aforesaid, in an 
‘court or courts whatsoever, where itd 
¢ person or persons might have sued for the 
‘ same before the making of this act, any 
¢ thing in this act contained to the contrary 
‘ notwithstanding. 


‘ Provided always, and be it farther: 


‘ enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
‘in all cities and towns corporate where, 


‘for the time being, one justice of the. 


‘peace only shall be resident; in ev 

‘such case it shall and may be lawful te 
‘and for such one justice, together with 
‘ any one justice of the peace of the coun- 
‘ ty (not patron, nor interested ) to execute 
¢ all the powers, directions, and authorities 
‘in this act contained and directed to be 


* shall reiuse to pay any sum or sums of | ‘done by two justices of the peace ; and 


* money, and lawfully assessed or 
* charged on him or her by any church or 
‘ chapel ‘rates, it shell and may be lawful 


‘in case no justice of the peace shall be 
‘resident in such city or town corporate, 
‘ thentwo justices of the county may exe- 
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cute all such powers, directions, and au- 
thorities. 
‘ And be it farther enacted by the au- 
‘ thority aforesaid, That so much of the 
“ herein before in part recited acts, made 
¢ in the 7th and 8th year of the reign of his 
¢ late majesty kin William 3, and in the 
‘ first year of his late majesty king George 1, 
‘as relates only to the recovery of 
* tythes or rates, or any customary or other 
‘rights, dues, or payments belonging to 
‘any church or chapel, which of right by 
‘Jaw and custom ought to be paid for the 
‘stipend or maintenance of any minister 
‘or curate officiating in any church or 
‘ chapel, in the manner thereby peers 
‘ shall be, and is hereby repealed. 
‘ And be it farther enacted by the au- 
* thority aforesaid, That it shall and may 
* be lawful for any person sued or prose- 
¢ cuted for any, thing done pursuant tothe 
‘ directions of this act, to plead the general 
‘issue; and on that or any other issue to 
¢ give this act, and the special matter in 
* evidence: and if a verdict or judgment 


| 


t 
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Proofs to be laid before the House by the 
counsel for the Bull, in relation to the 
hardships and persecutions the Quakers 
had siliered: by tedious and expensive 
suits, for ‘T'ythes in the ecclesiastical and 
other courts; for the counsel for the Bill 
having acquainted the House, that with res- 
pect to the prosecutions in the Exchequer, 
they could bring proper and legal proof, 
to wit, Copies of the Records which had 
been duly examined, and would be proved - 
at their lordships’ bar to be true copies; 
but with respect to the Prosecutions in the 
ecclesiastical courts, they had indeed 
Proots, but they were auch as they could 
not call legal proofs, because it was only 
the parol evidence of persons who had been 
concerned in the suits, and therefore they 
must submit it to their lordships whether 
they would allow any such proofs to be 
laid before them; upon which there was 
some debate in the House, and the que 
tion being at last put, it was carried in the 
negative. 
he counsel for and against the Bill 


¢ shall be for the defendant, or the plaintiff | having finished, and being withdrawn, 8 


¢ shall be nonsuit, or discontinue his action, 
‘the defendant shall recover treble costs, 
«in such manner as costs in other actions 
‘given to defendants are recoverable : 
“and no suit or prosecution shall be com- 
« menced against any person, for any thing 
« done in pursuance of this act, unless the 
‘same be brought or commenced within 
‘six months after such cause of action 
< arises. 

‘ And be it farther enacted by the au- 
‘thority aforesaid, That this present act 
‘ shall be deemed, and is hereby declared 
“ to be a public act, and shall be taken no- 
€ tice of as such by all judges, justices, and 
‘ other persons whatsoever, without spe- 


‘ cially pleading the same.’ 


May 4. The above Bill having been 
read in the House of Lords a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time on 
the 12th, and many petitions having been 
likewise presented against it, the Peti- 
tioners were ordered to be heard by their 
counsel upon the second reading, and it 
was ordered that counsel should also be 
admitted to be heard in favour of the Bill 
at the same time. 


Debate in the Lords on the Quakers’ 
Tythe Bill.) May 12. The Bill was 
read a second time, and the counsel for 
and against the Bill were in part heard, on 
which occasion, a question arose about the 


motion was made for committing the Bil, 
whereupon a very long debate ensued, 
which the Arguments for the motion were 
to the following effect : 
My Lords; I believe it will be admitted 
by every lord in this House without any 
exception, that persecution of any kind 1s 
inconsistent with the principles of Christ 
anity, [am sure it must be admitted by 
that it is inconsistent with the nature of our 
constitution and government; and it must 
be granted, that every sort of punishment, 
every sort of oppression, which a man IS 
subjected to, for not doing that which in his 
conscience he thinks unlawful for him to 
do, is a sort of persecution. We know, 
my Lords, it was once established as a fun- 
damental and necessary article of the 
Christian faith, that tythes were due of di- 
vine right to the church, that it was a most 
damnable sin to convert them to any other 
use; and that as they were inter spiritualia, 
every dispute in relation to them, was 0 be 
heard and determined by the spit 
courts,and bythem only. ‘These doctrines; 
it is true, are now pretty much exploded, at 
least in this kingdom; but ridiculous a 
they are, they were for many years ee 
nly insisted on, and most industriousy 
spread, which gave occasion to that sect 
men called Quakers, to establish it as one 0 
the articles of their faith, that tythes were 
abolished by the Christian doctrine, 6m 
that go far from being of divine right, 4 
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was inconsistent with Christianity either to 
exact them or pay them: from hence it is 
that every man who is truly and sincerel 
a Quaker, is in his conscience sony iced. 
that it is unlawful for him to pay tythe. 
But unluckily, my Lords, for the 
Quakers, those who were the patrons and 
chief promoters of the reformation in these 
kingdoms, though they abolished the doc- 
trine, that tythes were due of divine right 
to the church, yet as the tythe brought in 
a great revenue, and as it was a tax the 
people had been long accustomed to, they 
thought it very proper and mighty con- 
venient for them to continue the tax; 
therefore they made them due by the laws 
of the land, though they admitted they 
were not due by the Jaws of the gospel. 
This however was no salve for the tender 
consciences of the Quakers: for as those 
laws made the tax still payable as tythe, 
they thought they could not in conscience 
voluntarily comply with what was enjoined 
by such laws; and even to this day, though 
they must admit that tythes are due by the 
law of the land, yet they think they cannot 
im conscience pay them, till they are com- 
sn by the law so todo. 1 confess my 
ords, this appears to me a little whimsical ; 
but I am not to measure ancther man’s 
conscience by my own, nor ought I to op- 
press him because he makes a matter of 
conscience of an opinion which I take to 
be whimsical ; and if I ought not myself in 
such a case to be guilty of oppression, I 
am sure 1 ought to prevent another’s being 
guilty of it, as far as hes in my power. 
Tythe, my Lords, is a tax which is now 
due by the law of the land, and must, I 
believe, remain so, therefore the Quaker 
must pay it as well as every other man 
subjected to it by law, nor does he desire 
to be absolutely free from it; he only de- 
sires, since his conscience will not allow him 
to pay it voluntarily and freely, that you 
would take it from him in the easiest and 
‘least expensive method you can: He 
knows that he must pay the costs of every 


suit commenced against him for the pay- 


ment of that tythe which is due by law, 
and he only desires that the costs of suit 
may be made as easy as possible. This 
was thought so reasonable a demand, that 
a law was made in the reign of king Wil- 


lam, by which tythes not exceeding 10l. 


in value were made recoverable from Qua- 
kers before the two next justices of the 

eace of the same county, not interested 
in the tythe to be so recovered; and it 
was at that time expected, that every man 
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in the kingdom, entitled to tythes, would 
have taken that easy method of recover- 
ing his tythes'from Quakers; but it has 
since been found by experience, that some 
persons entitled to tythes, from a spirit of 

ersecution and oppression, for I can call 
it nothing else, have had recourse to eccle- 
siastical and other expensive courts for the 
recovery of those tythes, which they might 
have recovered by the sentence of two 
neighbouring justices; by which the poor 
Quaker has often been compelled to pay, 
not only what was due for tythe, but ten 
times more by way of costs of suit, to the 
utter ruin of him and his family. 

It is true, my Lords, we are not fur- 
nished with all the proofs we might have 
had, of such oppressions having been 
committed; though I am convinced, if 
the Quakers had thought such proofs ne- 
cessary, or if we had allowed them to lay 
before us the proofs they had prepared, we 
might have been furnished with a consi- 
derable number. But suppose we had 
not one proof of any such oppressions 
having ever been committed, suppose there 
never had been a surmise ot any such 
oppression, it is certain, that, as the law 
stands at present, such oppressions may 
be committed: and as it is our duty to en- 
deavour to prevent as well as punish all 
manner of oppression, we ought to make 
some alteration in the present laws relating 
to the recovery of tythes, especially consi- 
dering how apt some people are to oppress 
and persecute those who dare to differ from 
them in anyopinion. Whenwe areabout to 
make or repeal any law in order to prevent 
a.grievance that may be gd elope it is 
no my necessary for us to haye any proofs 
that the grievance has been actually felt. 
When the law de Heretico Comburendo 
was repealed, there were then no proofs 
before either House of Parliament, that a 
bad use had been made of that law; it waa 
thought sufficient that a bad use might be 
made of it, and as that was apparent, the 
law was therefore repealed: even last 
session, when the law was made for regu- 
lating the quartering of soldiers at the time 
of elections, there was not so much as the 
least surmise of any grievance having 
arisen from thence ; and this very session, 
when we passed the Bill for repealing the 
laws against witchcraft, there was not the 
least proof so much as Wesired, that ever 
any old woman had been burnt for a witch. 
From all which it is plain, that, in order to 
prevail with either House of Parliament to 
pass or repeal any law, it is sufficient to 
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shew that a grievance may ensue, if the law 
be not passed or repealed. 
Now, my Lords, in the present case, it 
_ §8 Do persecution or oppression to take 
from the Quaker in the easiest and Icast 
expensive manner those tythes which are 
due by the law ; but when Euey can be re- 
covered without subjecting him to any 
great expence or inconvenience, it is per- 
secution as well as oppression, to sue for 
them in such a way as must necessarily 
Joad him with a prodigious expence; be- 
cause, though the plaintiff may perhaps 
call his refusal obstinacy, yet in charity 
we are obliged to call it conscience; and 
therefore we must call that a persecuting 
of him for conscience sake, which the 
sae may perhaps call a punishing of 
im for his obstinacy. . By the first law for 
making tythes recoverable from Quakers' 
before two neighbouring justices in the 
country, a cheap and easy method is pro- 
wided {or the parsonto’recoverthose wages, 
erthat maintenasce which is due to him 
by Jaw ; and this mcthod has been found 
so effectual, that every wise and good-na- 
tured parson in the kingdom has always 
chosen it, because he found he could 
thereby come speedily at his right without 
vexing and ruining his neighbour, the 
Quaker, by a tedious and expensive suit; 
fer that which his conscience would not 
it him to pay till he was compelled 
Bedue course of law: But the method by 
that act provided, appcars to be deficient 
in two respects; First, that it does not 
allow any tythes above the value of 10). 
to be recoverable before two justices; and 
the other, that it leaves to the incumbent, 
or nny other person entitled to tythes, an 
eption to prosecute for the recovery of his 
_ tythe, either in thischeap and easy method, 
orm the most vexatious’ and expensive 
snethod he can'think of. As to the first of 
these defects, it has been deemed, and I 
think it is evident, that two neighbouring 
justices of the peace are as capable tosettle 
and ascertain a claim of 1@0/. as they are 
one of 10/. provided there be no matter 
of daw or right in dispute; and since in 
our supreme courts the value of any such 
claim is always settled and ascertained by 
juries, I cannotthink but that two ormore 
neighbouring gentlemen who have the ho- 


nour to be in the commission of the peace, |” 


Breas capable to settle and ascertain sucii 

a claim, as any twelve tradesmen or farmers 

m™ the county; for this reason all tythes 

due from Quakers have since been made 

recoverable before the justices of pcace : 
9 


it 
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But as to the other defect, it stands as yet 
unremedied, and I must call it an intolera- 
ble one; for to leave to every incumbent, 
or other person entitled to tythes, an option 
to prosecute in the most vexatious and ex- 
pensive way, whenever he pleases, is the 
same with giving him a power to oppress 
or persecute his neighbour when he has a 
mind: When this power is made use of 
against a neighbour who is not a Quaker, 
itmust even they be called oppression; when 
it is made use of against a neighbour whois 
a conscientious Quaker, it is downright 
persecution; and therefore,my Lords, J 
must say, that I am surprised to find, that 
this last defect has not been remedied long 
before this time: I must say, we are ex- 
tremely obliged to the people called 
Quakers, for making us observe a defect in 
our Jaws, which perhaps has occasioned, 
but certainly may occasiona great deal of 
oppression and persecution ; and now that 
it has been laid before you, I cannot doubt 
but that your lordships will unanimously 
concur in contriving some method for re- 
medying the same. 
The scope and design of the Bill now 
before us, is for remedying both this last 
defect in the most effectual and safe method 
that can be thought of ; and for obliging 
all men entitled to tythes for the future, 
to take that method of recovering them, 


which every wise and good-naturéd man * ~ 


has taken ever since it was established.’ 
I do not know, my Lords, but the ‘Bill, a 
it stands at present, may have occasion for 
some amendments ; whatever amendments 
it may stand in need of, will best appear 
in the committee; and considering that 
we shall there have the assistance of 
reverend bench, as well as the two lea 
Lords whom we have now the _ happiness 
to have among us, I am convinced we may 
be able tomake such amendments in the 
Committce as will render the Bill as_effec- 
tual aiid perfect as ‘the design of it is ne 
cessary and Christian. For this reason 
shall not trouble your lordships with any 0 
those amendmenis I may think neccssarys 


but shall only move for the Bill’s being - 


committed. 


To this it was answered in substance 5% 
follows, viz. 


Whether the tythes payable to the 
church be of divine right, or no, is @ qUcS- 
tion, my Lords, which cannot sny W8Y # 
brorght into the dispute now before wi 
but as there is at present among Us a 6€ 
men who pretend to make it @ cas© 


~ 
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es, and as it has been said that the 

ivine_ right of tythes was once strongly 

insisted wn, and consequently, that they 

. Sought not to be sued for in any court but 

-v ‘the spiritual court, I may,4 think, suppose 
ik A set of men who made it a case of con- 
~ scignce not to sue for their tythes in any 
of rts but the ecclesiastical: Now, if there 
a! ay any such set of men among us, I 
should be: glad to know how we should 
Fy. Managé’ betwe@M the tender conscience of 
#jthe Quakers of one side, and the teyder 

;- conscience of these divine-right-men on 
ug the other; for I must think, thatg¢ would 
be as great persecution to 4ake from a man 

¢ all means offrecovering his property, ex- 
. cept that which he pretended he could not 

* in conscience make use of, as it would be, 

&  toleaye toa may freedom of suing in that 
wag:which he might think most effectual 
oe his property from another, 

o pretended that he could not in ¢on- 

science pargwith it till competes due 

<3 course of law. [do not know, but‘some 
|" of those ee now for shewing so great 


| A in, and that they ought not to pay 


* a regard to fhe tender Hip fF of the 
uakers, would be very @t to call the pre- 
2nded conscience of these divine-right- 
i “men a most ridjgulous obstinacy: They 
jx would probably say, that if these men had 
"~ a mind to remain se obstinate as not to sue 
for their property in that method whitch 
the law. prescribed, they deserved to lose 
x it; an@indeed I should be “ery apt to join 
in the same offinidg. 
‘I am for liberty opeoucence as much 
as any lord in this House; I shall always 
be against persecuting or oppressing any 
may either in his person or property, o 
acu 


nt of any dispute or opinion in which | 


* conscience can have a concerr;_ but con- 
science can have no concern in any thing 
«but mattey of faith, or religious worship : 
-fit can never be brought in justification of 
an immoral ‘action, and much less can it 
be pretended in any affair that relates only 
¢%p ‘property. 4 canscience coyld have 
any thing to do in the case now before us, 
I am sure it is so far from heing with Qua- 
kers, that it is directly against them. No 
man will now pretend, at least in this kjng- 
dom, that tythes are due of divine right to 
the church ; but no man can déubt of their 
ing due by law to the person who has 
got a right to them. Tbe incumbent h 
generally, by law, a right to the tythes 
. -./within his parish, he hasas much a property 
. 4m them, as any man in the parish has to 
the estate he enjoys; and if a Quaker be 
rl CVRL. IX, } x . 
Pe as . 
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would it be, to oblige every incumbent in 


»church. 


+. 


in possession of that, which jg by law-the & 
roperty of the incumbent, he is certainly, 
in-~éonscience, bound to deliver it,ge the 
right owner; and if he refuses, the pro- 
yictor ought to beyleft at liberty to sue 
or his property so withheld, not only in 
that manner which may be most effectual 
for recovering it upon that occasion; but 
in that manner which may be mest effec- 
tual foy prowenting his being put to the 
like trouble, on.any other; forggt must al-~ 
ways be a-trouble to a man t6 be objiged ret 
to sue for his property; and we kpowthat, ~ 
upon such occasions, besides trouble, 
a man is generally put to a gregte? expence 
than he recovats by agy costé of suit that 
can be given him. This, 1 Lords, is so 
true, that most men chuse rather to give 
up a small demand, tha& to be at the pains | 
and the expence of suing for it; and thisy. >. 
is so well known to these from whom such 
demands are due, that nothing but the 
great expence they may be put to prevent ¥ 
their standing the suit; which terror would : 
be entirely removed from the Quakers, if 
this Bill should pass into a law; from 
whence we may conclude, that no one of 
them would then pay the least tythe with- 
out a law-suit; and what a’ terrible thing 


aur 
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England to dagce after the justices of the 
peace, and perhaps to the next assizes, 
for every little.claim of tythe he might 
aye on the Quakers .within ‘his pa- 
12 Buy, I do not know but this privi- 
lege of vexing and 'perplexing the incum- 
bent with impugity, in ord¢rto make him 
give up his just demand, would make most 
of his parish turn Quakers; for though a _ 
roper indulgence ought to be granted to/® 
Diss ters of al] denominations, yet it is i 
certainly dangerous, and inconsistent with 
all the maxims of true polity¢ to grant to 
any of them a privilege or advantage whiclr ¥ } 
is not enjoyed by those of the established. s % 


“a 
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' ,As all pretences to a divine right, with -}. 


réspect to tythes, fre now given upgas no 


gue for them, by virtue of any divine right, 


they are to be ‘looked on as a tax or a rent, 
due to those who have pot or purchased 
the right to them; and for a man to pre- 
tend, that his conscience will not allow him 
to pay a tax or arent which is established 


ay.| by the laws of his country, is, in my: opi- 


nion, @ most ridiculous pretence ; but it is 
still more ridiculous for a man to pretend, 
that his conscience will not allow him‘ts 
pay such a tax, and yet apply to Parlia- 


man ever pretends to demand them, or to 
[+@] 


\ 


ba 
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fyment for a new method, or for any method 
of compellinB him to pay such a tax. It 
is a sort of juggle, a sort of playing with 
consclnce, which ought not to be coun- 
tenanced by the legilative power of an 
kingdom. The serufes of a tender co 
science will always, I hope, be greatly re- 
seer by this House, when they are 
oundedaipon any thing of a religious na- 
ture ; but to with-hold TORS mais bis 
perty, to refuse paying a Qa ees 
tablished by the laws of thé’ 


o 


religion. “Ef the nonjurors should pretend, 
they could fot in scleng taxes to 
this government, they might perhaps be as 
sincere in that wcruple of conscience, as 
the Quakers are in tHe scruple of conScieace 
they pretend, with fespect to the payment 
of tythes; and as governments have been 
said to be jure divino as well as tythes, they 
*% might, claim the same pretence for making 
it a scruple of conscience; but such a pre- 
tended scruple of conscience wouldbe so far 
from deserving any countenance or indul- 
gence from this House, that it ought, and 
certainly would be looked on as seditious ; 
and therefore an applicatioa from them, for 
an easy and cheap method of compelling 
them to pay those taxes, which they pre- 
tended they could not in conscience pay 
voluntarily agd freely, would certainly be 
treated with the utmost contempt. Yet, 
in this case, the conscience of now 
jurors seems to Igjve @ greater ‘oncern 
than the Quallege can pretand to with res- 
pee to tythes; for a ey are soryeeen 
m every man, as le imposed an 
3 y duc, which no men oe admit who 
oes not acknowledge the government ; 
whereas tythes are never pretended t be 
exacted as dge by divine right, they are 
eexacted as due by the law of the land only, 
Which is what no Quaker pretends to 


ng : 

y That two country justices are as capable 
of sett¥ng and ascertainigg a claim of 1004. 
ag they are one of 10/. may perhaps be 
granted, and that two or more gentlemen, 
who have the honour to be i the commis- 
sion of peace, may be as capable to settle 
and ascertain such a claim as any twelve 
tradesmen. or farmers in the county, may 
likewise be true; but this argument will 
operate much farther than is now designed ; 
for the same argument may be made use 
of for*taking from the king’s courts, and 
tranéferring to the justices of the peace the 
eognizance of every cause, whereao matter 
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of law or right is concerned : wigth 
of your lordshi would, I believe, 

to. Itis no reflection upon the justices of 
peace in general, or upon any juystiees of 
peace in England in particular, toSay, thaby, 


partiality, than there is tosuspecttheju 
of the supreme courts of equity or law. 
are naturally tal in cases where 
friends, Meir relations, or even 
their intimatea cquaintance, are gongera: 
this is a weakness incidentto her ae ne 
ture, a weakness so well known to the legis-G 
lature of this kingdom, that we have an ex- 
press act of parliament for preventing any 
man’s befig 8 imatice of asgize in thecoun- 
ty where he w&8 born, or dothijnhabit ; for 
this reason care has always been taken by 
our lawa, to give a cognizance to justices of 
of causes only; because inthem 
itcannot be supposed that persons are 
concerned who may be related to, or 


there is more reason to suspect them of | 


quainted with any of those gentlemen wiW * 
have the honour to be in theeornisio 
of the pace; and the solicitaions, which - 


are of late too much spat npr guna 
some justiges, can give no great éncourage~ 
tment to legidf-ure to ex@ind their ju- 


risdiction. We ought to consider, 


| 


4 


( 


d 


“i 


every tythe is arent angually becoming - 


due; and as 
spect tothe rentof one year, may be looked 
on @s some sort of precedent or rule forde- 
termining the value of that rent in. every, 
succeeding yeay, the value of the camee or 
suit is to be computed the price that 


the determination, with re- . 


fa 


rent might be so hes ipa as an 


are generally sold for Mhirt 8 

the value of a suit for a ty e of foe value 
& to ir fas at 300/. so that if 

two justicesthe incumbent appliesto showid 
dea] partially, and give him but 5/. instead of 
10/, the damage they do himmust be com- 
puted at 150/. for though he shod, in the . 
next succeeding year, get a new decree 
for 104. for that sanceeling year, thia new. 
decree may in a great measure repair, but 


doeg not lessen the dagpagesthat was dohe -- 


him by the first; and therefore, thouglt .- 


tythes of any.vdjue due by Quakers, may 
now be recovered beféae the justices ; yet 
I must think it would be very wrong te 


confine the incumbent to that method 


only. 

¢ ig true, my Lords, that in our s#- 
pateme courts, when the or value of 
the tythe demanded comes in question, that 
guantun or value is generally settled and 
ascertained by the verdict of a jury ; and 
if the jury-men were under no direction, 
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nor could have any assistance from the 
court, two or more justices might perhaps 
be as capable to settle and ascertain that 
quantum or value as a dozen of jury- 
men; but as the jury-men always have 
the assistance of the court in the exa- 
mination of the witnesses, and gene- 
aoe take the direction of the court, 
with respect to what may or may not be 
deemed a proper and full proaf; and as the 
jueyouen are seldom known, or can be so- 
icited and influenced by either party, I 
shall always think my property more se- 
cure, when tried in a proper and legal man- 
ner by a jury, than when I am subjected to 
the arbitrary decision of any number of 
justices of the peace: and I believe 
every man in England is of the same 
opinion. It has always been reckaned, 

t our method of trial by jury, is the 
great barrier and the chief safe-guard for 
the properties of the people of England ; 
and why we should, at once, deprive all 
the clergy of the established church of that 
barrier and safe guard, with respect toa 
great part of their properties, I can see no 
reason: I must confess, the very attempt 
appears to me in @ most extraordinary 
light ; especially when I consider, that we 
owe the preservation of our liberties as 
well as properties, in a great measure ta 
the noble stand made by them, against the 
encroachments that were made upon both 
immediately before the revolution ; from 
whence they have, I think, the strongest 
reasons to expect, that no safe-guard for 
their properties will be: taken away by that 
government, which chiefly owes its esta- 
blishment to their behaviour, at a time 
when the properties of all but themselves 
were in danger ; for, by a slavish compli- 
ance at that time, I believe it will be grant- 
ed they might have increased, instead of di- 
minishing the property of the church in 
this kingdom. 

To alter the known laws of the kingdom 
or the ancient methods of proceeding in 
our courts of judicature, J shall always, 
my Lords, look upon as a most dangerous 
experiment ; and therefore I shall never 
give my consent to any such alteration, 
or the sake only ofa possibility, that some 
ill use may be made of the laws as they 
then stand. In such cases, 1 shall always 
think it necessary to see from the most 
clear and evident proofs, that some bad use 
of them has been made, that some griev- 
ance has been generally and sensibly 
felt; and, as the laws now in being, and 
the methods of proceeding for the recovery 
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of tythcs, have been for a long time esta- 
blished, I shall never give my consent to 
any altcration, ‘and much less to such a 
thorough alteration, or rather subversion, 
as is proposed by the Bill now before us, 
without a full proof that great inconveni- 
encies have arisen from the laws and me- 
thods of proceeding as they stand at pre- 
sent. This I think is absolutely necessa 
ea all such occasions, but more especi- 

ly in the present, where the private pro- 
perty of so great and considerable a part 
of our people is highly concerned: this the 
Quakers might easily have foreseen would 
be wanted; and the question that arose 
about itin the other House, ought to have 
been a warning to them to provide for it 
in case it should come to be wanted in this ; 
for though the question was carried in the 
other House, against the necessity of 
having any such proofs laid before them, 
it was not from thence to be concluded, 
that this House would be of the same opi- 
nion: in a case of such a high nature, it 
was ridiculous to imagine that we would 
admit of any parol evidence: for if we 
had, it is certain we could from such evi- 
dence have heard only the tattles and ob- 
servations of attorneys and lawyers clerks, 
we could not have made any judgment of 
the vexatiousness of the proceedings, nor 
could we have judged, whether the delays 
and expences had been owing to the per- ~ 
secuting spirit, as it is called, of the plain- 
tiff, orto the litigiousness of the defendant; 
of this we can form no judgment but from 
authentic records; and therefore those 
who intended or expected the Bill should 
pass, ought to have. had them prepared 
and ready to lay before us. 

I must take notice, my Lords, that the 
Bill for regulating the quartering of sol- 
diers at the time of elections, was not an 
alteration of any of our known laws, nor 
of any of our ancient forms of proceeding ; 
on the contrary, it was not so much as a 
new law: it was only a declaratory act, 
for declaring and enforcing that which was 
befare the law of the land; and therefore 
there was no necessity or occasion for any 
proof or indeed for any surmise, that a 
breach had been made of that which was . 
before the common law of the kingdom. 
But with respect to the repeal of the act 
de Heretico comburendo, or of that for 
the burning of witches, I am surprised to 
hear the repeal of either mentioned upon 
this occasion ; for surely it is neither so 
ridiculous nor so cruel, bor a clergyman to 
sue 2 Quaker in the king’s courts, or even 
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the ecclesiastical courts for his tythes, as 
it would be to burn a Quaker for an heretic 
or an old woman for dealing with the devil. 
‘These were two laws which never could 
be used without being abused; nor could 
the private property of any man in the 
kingdom be injured by the repeal of either 
of them: whereas the method of suing for 
the recovery of tythes in the king’s courts, 
or even in the ecclesiastical courts ma 
not only be used without being abused 
but often becomes necessary, because the 
tythes so sued for, cannot be recovered 
in any other way ; and the repeal of those 
Jaws, by which those methods of suing 
are established, is a repeal by which the 
property of a very great number of our 
most useful subjects may be injured. 

To imagine, mv Lords, that we can con- 
trive and prescribe an effectual method 
for recovering any sort of property, which 
cannot possibly be oppressively and vexa- 
tiously used, is an imagination in which I 
am afraid, we shall always find ourselves 
disappointed. We may indeed take away 
all effectual methods, and leave it entirely 
to the justice and good will ofthe debtor, 
whether he will pay what he owes, or of 
the person who has got the possession of 
another’s property, whetherhe will restore 
or no, which seems to be the intention of 
the Bill now under our consideration; but 
it is impossible to prescribe by law an ef- 
fectual method, which may not sometimes 
be vexatiously or even oppressively used ; 
it is the business of the courts of ju- 
dicature to prevent oppression and vexa- 
tion as much as thcy can, and they do 
always punish it when discovered, by 
loading the oppressive or vexatious part 
with costs. When the costs df any suit 
run high, we are not always to ascribe it 
to the oppression or vexation of the plain- 
tiff; on the contrary, the costs of suit are 
cencrally enhanced by the obstinacy and 
litigiousness of the defendant. There is 
no suit can be commenced for settiing the 
quantum or value only of tythes, where the 
costs can amount to avery great sum, un- 
Jess they are enhanced by the litigious- 
ness of the defendant: and in suits for 
tythes, as well as in all suits for other 
demands, the defendant may prevent his 
being Joaded wah any future costs, by 
consigning what is due; for if the plaintiff 
can prove no greater sum due than what 
was so consigned, he can recover none of 
those costs he has put himself to by his 
own hitigiousness. It is generally, there- 
fore, the perverseness or the neglect of the 
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defendant, that enhances the costs of strit; 
and, notwithstanding all the clamours 
raiscd about the excessive costs Quakers 
have been loaded with, I believe, if we 
were to examine the, records, we should 
find most of these excessive costs owing 
to the same cause. 

As the laws stand at present, the in- 
cumbent has several ways for recovering 
his property. He may sue in the eccle- 
siastical court, or he may recover by 
filing a bill in the Exchequer, or he may 
bring his action upon the statute, or 
lastly, he may bring his complaint be- 
fore the justices of peace, if his claim 
be made under 40s. or for any sum due 
by a Quaker. . Now to take from him 
all these remedies but the last, which is 
the most ineflectual, I take to be such 
an encroachment upon his property, that 
I cannot agrce to it without some other 
and stronger reason, than the mere pos- 
sibility that he may make a bad use of 
the other remedies provided for him by law; 
especially considering that it seems to me 
evident, that no bad use has been hither- 
to made of those other remedies ; for, if 
we consider the multitude of Quakers 
that are in this kiftgdom, the obstinacy 
wherewith they refuse to make any vo- 
luntary payment of tythe, and the natu- 
ral partiality which every justice of the 
peace must have against tythes, it is sur- 
prising to me that so few instances can 
be brought in a course of forty years, 
of any suit in the ecclesiastical or superior 
courts for those tythes, which might have 
been recovered before the justices of 
peace; and if we were to examine into 
the reasons for bringing any such suits 
into the ecclesiastical courts, we should 
probably find they no way proceeded from 
a spirit of persecution, but from an im- 
possibility of recovering before the jus- 
ticcs ; or perhaps from the preceding be- 
haviour of the Quaker; for if an incum- 
bent should endeavour to recover his 
tythe from a Quaker, by a complaint to 
the justices of peace, and should there, 
by the solicitation and management of the 
Quaker, meet with injustice and partiality, 
he might probably, for that time, ac- 
quiesce in the partial determination 0 
the justices, but it would be a good rea- 
son for him to prosecute the next claim 
he might have upoa that Quaker, in the 
ecclesiasticzl, or in some of his Majes- 
ty’s courts in Westminster-hall. 

This, my Lords, the Quakers know the 
incumbent may do, as the laws stand at 
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present, and this prevents their making 
use of any solicitation or other unfair 
means for influencing the determination 
of the justices of the peace’in the coun- 
try; but if you take away this option 
from the incumbent, if you leave him no 
other remedy for recovering his right but 
a complaint to the next justices, and 
never allow him to enter the King’s 
courts, till he has passed this new turn- 
pike of the law, we may then expect that 
the Quakers will use all possible means, 
both with the justices and the witness, 
for defeating, or at least diminishing, the 
most just demand that can be set up by 
the incumbent ; and considering that bot 
his judges and his witnesses must always 
be persons who are themselves liable to 
tythes, it is I am afraid too much to be 
apprehended, that the judges, the wit- 
nesses, and the defendant, will combine 
together in bringing the complainant’s de- 
mand as low as common decency will ad- 
_ mit of. Nor can this partiality be reme- 
died or redressed by the judges of assize; 
for the witnesses will there support and 
confirm what they have before sworn to 
before the justices of peace ; and the judges 
of assize will often find the evidence so 
contradictory, that they will be at a great 
loss how to determine, or which side to 
‘ believe, being deprived of that method of 
- trying the facts in question by the verdict 
of a jury, which is the method our courts 
of equity always have recourse to, when 
sae find witnesses swearing in flat con- 
tradiction to one another. 

I shall always be, my Lords, for lessen- 
ing the expences of law-suits as much as 
possible, and for making the recovery of 
property as easy and expeditious as the 
nature of such suits can admit of: for this 
reason, if the Bill now before us had an- 
sweredthetitle, I shouldhavereadily agreed 
to its being committed; but it is so far 
from answering the title, that it will, in my 
opinion, render precarious the property 
both of clergymen and Quakers; and it is 
really one of the most incorrect and con- 
fused Bills that was ever, I believe, sent 
up to this Hose, The King’s eourts, and 
all other courts, are to be for ever exclud- 
ed taking any cognizance of the value of 
tythes due by Quakers, and a new sort of 
jurisdiction, with respect to them, is to be 
given to justices of peace; but the words 
by which this jurisdiction is to be given are 
very extraordinary, these justices are nei- 
ther to order or decree as judges, nor are 
they to award as arbiters, but they are to 
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adjudge, and yet there are no proper 
powers given them for discovering what 
they are to adjudge; for if the Quaker 
should refuse or neglect to appear, what 
are the justices in that case to adjudge? 
Are they to adjudge whatever may-be 
Suggested to be due by the complainant, or 
are they to adjudge only what he is able to 
prove? If they are to adjudge according 
to the suggestion of the plaintiff, the 
Quakers willbe in a most dangerous situa- 
tion; for they may often have a distress 
brought upon their goods for a great deal 
more than is due, without their being ap- 
prised of a complaint’s having ever been 
made against them ; and if the justices are 
to adjudge only according to the proof that 
may be brought by the complainant, it 
may often be impossible for hin: to prove 
his just demand by any witness, nor can 
he, through the defendant’s contumacy, 
prove it by the oath or confession of the 
party; yet in this case the adjudication 
made by the justices 1s, by this clause in 
the Bill, to be absolutely final and conclu- 
sive to all parties: indeed by a following 
clause, there is an unlimited and full power 
given to any person, thinking himself ag- 
grieved by any determination of the jus- 
tices, to appeal from the same unto the 
judges of assize ; andwhich of these clauses 
is to be of the greatest authority, I do 
not know, for they are certainly inconsis- 
tent with one another. 

As the incumbent has but one tenth, 
and the farmer nine tenths of the crop upon 
the ground, the common law, my Lords, 
and all our statutes till this present time, 
have most justly left the care and the ma- 
nagement of the whole to the farmer; he 
may remove his crop whenever he pleases, 
providing he.leaves upon the ground one 
tenth for the incumbent, and the incum- 
bent is to carry away his tenth in a conve- 
nient time ; but by the bill now before us, 
the whole crop must depend very much 
upon the care of the incumbent or his 
tything-man; for the farmer being a Qua- 
ker, his conscience will not allow him, as 
is pretended, to set out the tythe, and 
therefure he must leave his whole crop 
upon the ground, till the incumbent or 
his tything-man pleases to come and set 
it out for him, otherways he must forfeit 
the double value ; so that in this unsettled 
climate he may often lose his whole crop, 
in waiting for the incumbent’s tything- 
man. But if the Quaker’s conscience 
should prompt him to disobey this new law 
as well ag the former, let us consider what 
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condition the incumbent will then be in ; 
he cannot file his Bill in the Exchequer 
for a discovery, as he might sabe have 
done, he can only bring his action for the 
double value; and if he can bring no proof 
of the value of the tythe taken away, which 
is often the case, how can he recover the 
double value? If he chuses to bring his 
‘ complaint before two justices of the peace, 
his case wil be the same, the Quaker will 
not appear to be examined; and as the 
Incumvent can bring no proof of the tythe 
taken away, the justices can make no ad- 
judication. 
I must likewise take notice, my Lords, 
that this tything-man, this new judge, that 
is by this clause to be appointed, seems to 
be invested with a very arbitrary sort of 
power, and may not only be a tythe- 
gatherer, but a tax-gatherer, both upon the 
Quaker and incumbent; for he is made 
liable to no controul, nor to any punish- 
ment, in case he should deal unjustly or 
unequally in setting out the Quaker’s 
tythe; so that he may first induce the in- 
cumbent to give him a fee, by promising 
to take special care of his interest in set- 
ting out the tythe, and then he may com- 
pel the Quaker to give him another fee, 
y threatening that, if he does not, he will 
take such a method of setting out the 
tythe, as shall be very much to his disad- 
vantage: such a threatening must certain- 
ly be of great weight with the Quaker, 
because if he should remove any part of 
the tytne so unequally set out by the 
tythi.g-mian, he is made liable to an action, 
I believe, fur double the value of the whole 
tythe; and in case of such injustice com- 
mitted by the tything-man, there is no re- 
dress provided by this or any other clause 
in the Bill, Let us consider, my Lords, 
that this tything-man must generally be a 
nun of low circumstances, and perhaps of 
as low a character; and let us consider how 


apt such men are to make use of any power. 


they are invested with, for raising perqui- 
sites to themselves, especially where no fee 
or proper reward for their service is ap- 
pointed by law; which I must take to be 
another detect in the Bill; for the tything- 
man ought certainly to be paid for his trou- 
ble; and since the employing of any such 
man is entirely owing to the Quaker’s 
scruple oi conscience, as it 1s called, I can- 
not think it reasonabie, that the incumbent 
should be obliged to pay for the Quaker’s 
scruples; yet this is the case as the Bill 
stands at present ; for as the tything-man 
is to be appointed and be employed by the 
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incumbent, the incumbent must certainly 
pay him for his trouble. 

This shews, my Lords, how dangerous 
it is to alter the established laws of a 
country, how difficult it is to form any new 
law, which may not expose some men to 
great hardships and inconveniences. I 
could point out many other imperfections 
in the Bill now before us: There is not 
any efiectual method prescribed for com- 
pelling witnesses to appear either before 
the justices of the peace or the judges of 
assize ; for as the witnesses may often be 
such as have neither goods nor chattels, a 
distress will signify nothing, and there is 
no provision made for the imprisonment of 
their persons, or for subjecting them to any 
other punishment in case of contempt: 
But I need not enter farther into particue 
lars; the Bill is not only defective in ev 
paragraph, but the whole scheme of it 1s 
wrong ; which, I believe, proceeded from 
the method of passing it in the other 
House: A Bill was brought in there for 
the purpose mentioned in the title of this 
Bill; that Bill which was first brought in, 
(1 think I may mention it, because it was 

rinted) was even there acknowledged to 

e wrong,and therefore, in the committee, 
they amended it in such a manner, as to 
make it, In a great measure,a new Bill; 
this hurry occasioned even that new Bill, 
whichis the Bill we now have before us, 
tobe extremely defective, and if we pro- 
ceed in the same manner, we may pro- 
bably fall into the same error; for 1 think 
it impossible to make a proper Bill of that 
we have now before us, without altering 
the whole, which, according to our me- 
thods of proceeding, cannot be done m 
thecommittee ; for as the Bill would then 
be a new Bill, it could not be pretended 
that such a Bill had been twice read, then 
committed, and after that read a third 
time, which is the method of passing Bills 
constantly observed in this House. 

But suppose, my Lords, it were coan- 
gistent with our forms of proceeding, yet 
considering that the forms of proceeding 
in so many of our courts of judicature, 
and such a great part of our law must ne- 
cessarily come under our consideration, I 
think it impossible to alter or amend this 
Bill, or rather to draw up a new Bill pro- 
per for the purpose designed, either 
the Committee, or in the short time we 
have now to sit; at least for my own part 
I declare my incapacity ; and theretore, I 
hope I shall be excused from having my 
hand in the affair. For these reasons 
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mustthink, that the referring of .shis : i 
to a committee, will be 
siershore 


I must be against it. : 
The Reply was to this effect : 


My Lords; As I amto Weclare myself in 
favote the Bill now under our conside-’ 
om what has been said of the 
other side,.I” think, it is incumbent up 
me first té€dclare, - that I haveys 


ration, 


, and {om 


ibang man im the 


roperties of the clerBy, as an’ lord i in 
nably havo and if I‘ 
that ee in this Bill w. 


ieee icine the church, or 


clerg#themof, of the sles pace e 
property w ch is due to them by law, 
should be for ek Wee Bill with the 
utmost co a e all know, my 
Lords, or have d ef the noble s 
are by the clerg} of our national chur 

those schemes of arbitrary por 

-ghich were set up re and which we 
The causes of the late happy revolution; 
but I cannot think that met properties of 
the clergy of gur church, were then in 
any greater secu than the properties of 
the rest of their ‘fellow-subjects: By a 
alee complian@e they might, indeed, 
have greatly atly incressed the properties of 

er church they c not so 
sch ae have pre: ‘ved their own, or even 
ei lives, without e* 

nce 80 to betray sat church, 
of hich they had declared themselves 
members, and abjwre those principles. of 
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religion, which they hadgeqdertaken, which i i : 


_ they had sworn to prométe. We likewiseyy 
fatal how firmly attached most of them, | 
all of them, are to the present’ 
abe hie establishment ; and for so belbg, 
e ay the sonnet Feasons ; 
sehraah de depend on it, that this go- | ways 
vernment will always support the church 
in gengral, an@#will protect every.’ éneet 
particular, as ma be rea- 
“aonable or consisgent with the govegpment 
of a free people, ~ 
At the same trae, At Lord Lone I de 
clare my attachment y regard 
for the church of Englend, I nase declare 
my good-will and mycharity towards those 
ople called Quakers. I have-alws 
fooked upon them, as a most useful 


_ most innocent part of our subjects. Their 


univeréal charitygipd humanity, their great 
care of all those of their own persuasion, 
their private Sganayry: self-denial and in- 
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udicy are virtues which deserve the 
gard ond. she imitation of all those of 
established church: They contribute greatly 
to the riches of the kingdom, bm the trade 
and manufactures they oe on, they 
es of honour or profit, 
ver been, by their profes- 
they-dennot be, concerned in any dis- 
turbances raised against the state: For 
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and 


im these virtues, and for these phon ag 
smust always deserve thé cou 


the legislature; they surely 
least, to be  protecte Phan all anes of 


or their behaviour ever since that time, 
they stand upon an gave) ual footing with 

et of men in the k gdom; buted ns v 
es, nd cations, no a on shah 
title them to jure any man 
property, or to expect an Pt that 
may be faconsieteo with Au wafety of the 
established church, they Sek now, nor 
heytbaly desire the to sue foframy such thing 


Hott , may: ie 


without them 


th heavy and 


ruineu ts of Suit; becayge they cen- 

science Will not allow ther 

it does belong to aneth r toWeliver 

it till com by som@"tort of lnw-suit. 
There 4s ing, m 

nion, of 8 more tend 


gence; fomjf a man 


of latitu 


e ih : fy | at 

seience entirely,’ in stl gorge where 

it seents to interfere either wi 

or ya for this reason, I shall al- 
aye on 


eat regard for those men 
pels shew a ah bi to their con-_ 
science, even pe ats where ~ 


I may think the pol ridiculous, where es 
I may think that conscience is not in the 


Igast ,egncerned. I shall agree with the 
noble,lards of the other side of the ques- 
tion, that, in my fie ang conscience: can 
have nothing to do ite matters of faith 
or religious worship: It can never. be 
brought in justification of an immoral ats 
tion, nor can it be pretended in any afhir 
that relates only to property ; but I cannot 
see from whence I can pretend to any title 
to jadge’ for another man, what , or 
may not be a matter of faith or religious 


Ne 


x 
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essiorigo st eelaariaes And with re- | 
t | atlct to their behaviour at thajrevoluti 
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rship: what may, or may not betriim- | cdibury, it was first set up in Fiice, 
where ots and monks had got pos- 


sldral action ; ape what may, or RY not re- 
ate to a Oly. In el of which 
cases, other man’s opinion differs 
from nite if he thinks his conscience 
concerned in doing or not doing an ac- 
tion, in which I may think $onscience has 
no concern, or thee i it is conégned pap 
the other side of the question, I thin 
have no title to punish or persecute him for 
consc sake Nay, I think, if I should: 
* be in x... of suffering, or sould actually [ 
suffer by his scruple#f conscience, I might 
endeavour to prevent my s@fering, er 
¥ might Heist upon reparation, but*'I 
ould have no title to punish him, for what 
conscience prompted him_to do, or not 
s do; on the contra 3 I should think my; 
self oblige in, charity, to endeavour to 
prevent his iffering, or to take my repara- 


ass of Most of Pinar tes that had 
een appropriated for supporting the pa- 
rochi cles and as shane iiests ware 
not willin up what they had 
-once into eben’, and were too Pa str 
‘ful to be compelled, they first 
that doctrine of tythes being due - " 
° right ix the church, it hich the 

and ‘other priests Bug them-” 
to .:jomn, because, ys 
had no other ¥ty of providing for 
‘paggchiel clefgy, who are certai Y of 
upp the most useful to, society. 

| eans the doctrine ‘ soon 

Bais » and for a whole ‘c 
_afté®, became the subject of a 
sérmon, not only in France 
country of Europe; so 
hear-npthing from the yu 
ing right of tyt neat 
tious friend. This, I think, is ay sinfit was to depri or aad the church 


ury 
very 
tin every 
‘one could 
but the di- 
e damnable 


agreeable to t Sp of Christianity MEthem. As it was at thit time dangerous - 
gend the contrar ary | €} contradict or oppose the most ridicu-z 
Sersecution ‘Wis doctrine that could be set up by the’ 


ee all fan 
founded ; Heise At ] take the apie 


rather the priv@ége to dge fc 
man: ‘with regpect to his BOnscier 
2 ae ‘him @ an obstinate man, “because 
+ iks itch in conscience, 

aoe i do that, i ich I think conscience 


can Pu a 0 Sine prfite kot mi certainly, 


priests, this, among many others, was ge 
nerally received, and every landed gentle- 
ms or farmer paid tyth@t out.of every sort 
sh ed from his land, every merchant 
paid tythes out of the piofits o his trade,. 
every tradesman and mechanic paid tythes 
out of the profits of higor his servants la- 
bour, nay, the very soldiers paid tythes out 
‘of their pay, Thank God, my Lords, we are 
not now | iM ohis kingdom obliged to render 
‘an implicit faith to what any set of men may 
“tell usyand this doctrines with many others, 
as met with the. fate it deserves; but do 
gt let us imagiie it is as yet without ad- 
vacates, or even without believers; and as 
‘Tong ‘as Shere is one advocate for it in phe 
kingdom, the Quakers ought at least to be 
excused for mane the’contrary doctrine 
an article of their faith, and consequently, 
a mattes, in which their conscichce must 
e a concern. ‘e 
= AY hether. there below tn. this mp tred 
any pefson entitled to tythes; who t inks 
that they are of»divine fight, I shall not | 
pretend s#determifé; but I never heard 
of one, who thought that he could not in 
his conscience sue far them in any court 
but the spiritual, when he thought he might 
meet with a more adequate, or a more 
speedy reparation, from the temporal. If 


and to 


aa up on iple, take the privilege 
ppnishing hia or donne Bi net doing 


* obliged | do’ or not to do; for jg! 
punish a An for ing too neg 
sence, I may sur 


gr 


punish him for 


Now coy, Wirds,. Fan, to the 
case, or pretended dase of conscience | 
4, present on aber I should have aoe glad 
to have heard it itive r b 
some of the noble lords ee spoke 
upon the otlet side of the uestion, that 
tythes are tigot due bygny divine right in 
4 1e church; because, believe, such a 
positive declaration would have given great 
satisfaction to the Quakers; and would, I 
am sure, have rendered them less’ extusas 
ble: for my own part, I am fully’ con- 
vinced, that tythes are not due by any di- 
yine right either fa the church, or in any 
ethet person political or natural ; and 
should be glad to hear myself contradicted, 
because I am now ta to argue the point. e were any such conscientious divine="" 
I know that no such t was pretended, right men among us, I must say, that, not- 
during the first ages of ‘Christian this | withstanding my being conv anced that the ° 
divine night was not set up till Mie 8th | opinion is ridiculous, | Reygg have great 


he 
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a regard as possible for their scruple of ; an expensive way, when the debt might be 
conscience, and would be very far from ‘: as effectually, and much sooner recovered 
thinking that they ought to be persecuted by acheap and easy method. It is with 
or ruined, singly on that account; but the out doubt an injury done to aman, to 
“Conscience of such a sect of men, if there ; oblige him to go to law for the recovery 
: were any such, could be of no weight | of what is justly due; but with respect to 
** against this Bill, or against a general pro- the Quaker, this injury proceeds from a 
hibition of bringing any suit for tythes into |! scruple of conscience, and therefore, the 
2t, the spiritual court, because they might sell _, injured person, if he be a Christian, will 
the estates they had in tythes: and it:' seek for reparation in that method, which 


would be no great injury, either to them 
or the public, to disable such. persons from 


er holding any estate in tythes; whereas it 
‘ what do [punish ? I punish aman for being 


would be no great injury to the public, to 
disable all Quakers, or any other set of men, 
. from being farmers, and it would be an in- 

jury to every particular man who had been 
bred to that business. : 

We arenotnow todispute the property of 
tythes, or in whom it is lodged; though I 
take it, that till they are set out, the per- 
son entitled to them has only aright to 
them; he has not till then a property in 
them: However, this can make no material 
ditterence in the case; for whoever thinks 
~ he owes any thing to another, is as much 
_ obliged in conscience to pay what he owes, 
as he that has got possession of another’s 
property, is in conscience obliged to re- 
store that property to the right owner: 
But the Quaker does not think he owes 
tythe to any man, nor does he think that 


Zt any other man canhave a property, in any 


part of the produce of his labour and in- 


a dustry ; therefore he does not think himself 


obliged in conscience to pay or restore. 
Nay, since tythes were at first pretended 
. ‘to from a divine right, and as such made 
.’ payable by the laws of this kingdom, the 
Quaker thinks he cannot in conscience 
voluntarily and freely comply with such 
laws, because it would be at least a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of that doctrine upon which 


“- those laws were founded. 


] shall grant, my Lords, that a person 
who, from mere obstinacy or litigiousness, 
refuses to pay till compelled by law, de- 
servesto be prosecuted in the most ex- 

nsive manner,in order to punish him 
with heavy costs, and to terrify others 
from being guilty of the same obstinacy 
or litigiousness; but when a person is 
unable to pay what is legally due, I say it 
is downright oppression, to sue for it in an 
expensive way, when the debt might be as 
effectually recovered in acheap and easy 
method; and if a person refuses to pay 
what is legally due, because his conscience 
will not allow him to pay till compelled by 
law, it is downright persecution to sue in 

( VOL. IX.] 


_tocompel a man to act contrar 


_ may be of least damage to the conscienti- 
‘ ous Quaker. In his case, I ought neither 


to punish nor to terrify. If I punish, ror 


conscientious, Is this just? If I terrify, 
for what end doI terrify ? I terrify, in order 
to his 
conscience. Is this Christian? My Lords, 
no conscientious Quaker can pay tythes 
without a law-suit ; and therefore the only 
effect this Bill can have, will be, that fewer 
Quakers will from henceforth be terrified 
by excessive cost to do that, which the 
cannot with asafe conscience do. Is this — 
an effect to be dreaded? Is it not an effect 
to be desired by every man who professes 
himself a Christian ? 

It seems to be laid down as a maxim by 
some lords in this debate, Thatthe Quakers 
can have no scruple of conscience in pay- 
ing tythes,and upon this maxim, most of 
their arguments have been founded ; but, 
my Lords, I lay it down as a maxim, that 
they have a scruple of conscience, and my 
maxim is certainly the most charitable: I 
shalk not say that their scruple is well 
founded, or that it has any tolerable foun- 
dation; but we have had many people 
burnt in this very kingdom, for a scruple of: 
conscience much like this of the Quakers. 
The Lollards, many of them, were burnt 
for not paying the tax called Peter-pence ; 
yet that tax was then due by the laws of the 
Jand as much as the tythes are now: How- 
ever, those poor people thought they could 
not in conscience pay it, andsuffered being 
burnt to death, rather than get over that 
scruple of conscience: Surely they were. 
in earnest; and I cannot think, thata man 
who suffers himself tobe ruined and im- 
prisoned, for the sake of any scruple of 
conscience, can be in jest. If, by some 
odd turn in our religious affairs, we should 
begin again to light up sacrifices in this 
kingdom, and should make a law tor ob- 
liging every man to give the firstlings of 
his flock, or so much money yearly to his 
parish-pricst for that purpose, I should not 
think him a very conscientious Christian, 
that would voluntarily and freely comply.. 
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with such a law; so that there may becases 
supposed, in which an obedience to the 
laws of the land, in the payment of taxes, 
would really be inconsistent with a good 
Conscience; and therefore, in charity, we 
ought to believe that the Quakers are sin- 
cere, in the scruple of conscience they pre- 
tend, with respect to the payment of 
tythes; for as they think that every man 
who is capable, or who is moved by the 
spirit, as they callit, is obliged to preach 
the doctrine of Christ without fee or re- 
ward, they may, and they probably do 
think it is inconsistent with christianity to 

reach for hire, or to give hire for preach- 
ing, as we would think it to sacrifice, or to 
give money for sacrifices. For this reason, 
J am against persecuting them with heavy 
costs; andfor the same reason, if there 


? 
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and this remedy has ever since been always 
made use of against Quakers by every 
good natured man in the kingdom: but let 
the tythe be ever so small, let it be buts 
shilling, ifthe ‘person intitled be a lawyer 
or a cruel, avaricious, or malicious man, he 
may op account of that shilling which the 
Quaker cannot in conscience pay volunta- 
rily, put the Quaker to Z0/. perhaps 1000. 
charge; because he isnot obliged to take the 
easy and cheap method of recovering his 
right before the two next justices, but may 
have recourse to an expensive suit in the 
Exchequer, or a more expensive one in the 
spiritual court ; and as these demands for 
tythe return every year, it is plain that the 
Quaker must in a short time either give up 
his whole estate, or his conscience. If the 
person intitled to tythe bea lawyer, he 


were in the kingdom such nonjurors as | will probably take this last method for his 


have been mentioned, as long as they did 
not any way disturb the government, I 
should be for shewing all possible regard 
to the tenderness of their conscience; I 
should be for taking thetaxes from them 
in the most easy and cheap method that 
could be contrived? So far would I be 
from looking upon their scruple of con- 
science as seditious, or treating their appli- 
cation with contempt, thatI should be for 
taking the taxes from them in any manner 
they could prescribe, providing it did not 
injure the government. 

Suppose then, my Lords, the Quakers 
are sincere in this scruple of conscience 
they pretend, let us consider the condition 
they areinat present, and the condition they 
desire to be in, in order to sce whether 
they are now liable to any hardships, or if 
what they desire can injure the person en- 
titled to their tythes. From what I have 
supposed it must be granted, that no con- 
acientious Quaker can pay tythe till it is 
taken from him by law, that is, by the sen- 
tence or decree of some court: As the ex- 
pences in recovering by this sentence, and 
of levying the tythe in pursuance thereof, 
must all come upon the Quaker, and as 
this expence must recur every year upon 
hin, it is evident that, if this expence were 
large, every conscientious Quaker liable to 
pay tythcs would soonbe undone: tor this 
reasona cheap and easy method for recover- 
ing tythes trom Quakers has been pro- 
vided: the person intitled applies to the 


_ two next justices, the Quaker does not 


contest the demand, and by the sentence 
of these two justices the person intitled 
takes his tythe without putting himself or 
the Quaker to any greattrouble or expence, 


| 
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rofit ; if he be a cruel or malicious man, 
fe will take it for his pleasure; and if he 
be an avaricious sa i has from hence a 
most excellent handle for obliging the 
Quaker to give him yearly a large contri- 
bution, in order to prevail with him to 
take his remedy for tythe before the two 
next justices of the peace. To this I shall 
add, that if the person entitled to tythe be 
a clergyman, and one of a persecuting spi- 
rit, he will probably, for the satisfaction of 
that spirit, take this last method, to the 
ereat scandal of our established church. 
Nay, such a man may eae f instead of 
taking the Quaker’s goods by distress, take 
his person in execution, in order to compel 
him by imprisonment to abjure his religion, 
which would be a method of converting, 
your lordships would not surely approve of. 
Your lordships must from hence see what 
an infinite series of oppression and persecu- 
tion the Quakersare subjectedto by the laws 
as they stand at present ; and from this op- 
does or persecution no Quaker can free 
imself, but by giving up his conscience, 
or giving up his farm ; the first, I am sure, 
no good man will desire, the last would be 
a great injury to the public aswell as to the 
Quaker himself. After the suitis once com- 
menced, let it be in what court it will, the 
Quaker cannot put a. stop to the expence 
by consigning the money due, as has been 
mentioned by a noble lord of the other 
side : that consignation he must look on 
as a voluntary payment of tythe, and that 
his conscience will not allow him to make. 
But besides, he may, and probably will be 
sucd in the ecclesiastical court, which 1s-a 
court in which his conscience will not 50 


much as admit him to appear; itis acoure 
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where no man ought to be made to eppet 
for the recovery, or for the defence of any 
temporal right: the very sentence oe 
pronounce, as it is a damning sentence, 
may beg leaveto call it amost damnablesen- 
tence, to pronounce such a sentence is most 
unchristian : to excommunicate a man for 
the value of perhaps 4d. is terrible, and to 
imagine it has the effects pretended, can 
proceed from nothing but a belief in that 
_Antichristian power set up by the, church 
of Rome. : 
Having thus laid before your lordships 
the hardships the Quakers are exposed to, 
I shall next beg leave to explain what I 
take to be the intention of this Bill, for it 
seems to have been very much misappre- 
hended. By this Bill it is proposed to be 
enacted that the person entitled to tythes 
instead of suing for them in the spiritual 
court, shal] bring his complaint before two 
justices of the peace in the same county, 
and they are empowered and enabled to 
examine into the affair by the oath of the 
party, by witnesses or otherwise, to deter- 
mine, award, and adjudge what they think 
to be due, and to levy the same by distress 
and sale of goods, or by imprisonment of 
the person, when sufficient goods, are not 
to be found; but if the Quaker appears 
before the justices, and contests the value 
of the tythes indispute, incase the justices 
should, by mistake or otherwise, do an 
injury to either party, there are two reme- 
dies provided, one of which is common to 
the defendant, as well as complainant, 
which is, that either of them may appeal 
to the judge of assize; but the other is 
for the complainant only, and is such as 
he cannot, I think, make the least objec- 
tion to; for he is left at liberty to take any 
one of the remedies for the recovery of his 
tythe, to which he is now entitled, and is 
to have all his costs in case he recovers 
more thar was adjudged to him by the 
justices: he may sue in the ecclesiastical 
court, he may bring his action at common 
law, or he may bring his Bill in the exche- 
uer for a discovery, in the same manner 
as if this Bill had never been thought of; 
but ifany such action or suit appears to be 
vexatious, by his not recovering any greater 
value of tythe than what was adjudged him 
by the justices of the peace, he is then most 
justly, I think, to pay costs to the defen- 
dant. Then, as the Quaker can never in 
conscience set out the tythe himself, or 
cause it to be set out, and as the incum- 
bent may chuse to have his tythe in kind, 
which he cannot possibly have at present, 
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there is this remedy provided, a proper per- 
son is to be employed by the incumbent, 
who is empowered to enter upon the 
Quaker’s ground and set out the tythe, 
which the incumbent may then remove at 
his pleasure. | 

By 
must see, that the Quaker will be set free 
from that oppression and persecution he is 
now exposed to; if this Bill passes, which 
I hope it will, he cannot hereafter be ter- 
rified into the making a sacrifice of. his 
conscience, nor can an avaricious incum- 
bent oblige him to commute for such a sae 
crifice, by bribing him not to prosecute in 
any expensive court; and whether the in- 
cumbent or any other person can from 
these regulations receive any injury will 
best appear by considering the objec- 
tions that have been made against them. 

I do not know, my Lords, but there may 
be more reason to suspect the justices 
of partiality, than to suspect the judges of 
his Majesty’s courts in Westminster-hall ; 
but I do not think they can be suspected 
of more partiality than the judges of ec- 
clesiastical courts. However, suppose 
the justices to be generally partial, what 
reason can be assigned for their partiality’s 
being generally in favour of Quakers 2 
There are many of them who are them- 
selves proprietors or tax-men of tythes ; 
and as the complainant will always havehis 
choice of the whole commission of the 
peace for a county, he will certainly carry 
his complaint before two justices, upon 
whose candour, perhaps, upon ‘whose fae 
vour, he may with confidence rely; so 
that if there is any partiality to be ap- 
prehended, it may justly be suspected 
that the partiality wil be oftener against 
than in favour of the Quaker. Then 
as no complaint for tythe is by this Bill to 
be determined by the justices, if any mat- 
ter of right be in question, as no complaint 
is to be determined by them, but onl 
such as relate to the tythe upon a small 
spot of ground, and for ohe year only, it 
is certain, that the justices of peace are, by 
the laws now in being, made judges in many 
cases of greater value than any such com- 
plaint can be of; for, considering the vast 


these regulations your Lordships 


~ 


difference in the produce of lands between » 


one year and another, it is impossible to 
imagine, that one year’s determination can 
be any rule for measuring the value of 
the very next year’s produce, and much 
less for all succeeding years; therefore 
the value of the complaint or suit m which 
the justices are to be made judges, is not 
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to be computed from the price the tythe 
might sell for, but only from what is then 
betore the justices, which is the value of 
one year’s produce. 

I confess, my Lords, I have avery great 
veneration for our method of trial by jury; 
Ihave always looked upon it as one of the 
safe-guards for the lives and the liberties 
as well as the properties of the people of 
this kingdom: and therefore I shall always 
be for preserving that method in all trials 
where any matter of right, or any matter 
of great value, comes in question; but I 
cannot think that the method is so abso- 
lately necessary in causes rhere a trifling 
sum only comes to be in dispute; and in 
the case now before us, it would be quite 
uscless to order a trial upon every occa- 
sion; because, as the Quaker refuses his 
tythe only for conscience sake, he will 
never contest the matter before the justices, 
or oppose their giving sentence for what 
he knows to be due by the laws of the 
kingdom : there will never be any dispute 
before the justices, but when the incum- 
bent and the Quaker cannot avzree about 
the value: and in such a case, you may 
order that the two justices shall report the 
affair to the quarter-sessions, and that the 
case in dispute shall be there tried by a 
jury. This will be but asmall and an easy 
amendment to the Bill; it will be very far 
from making it a new Bill: therefore it 
may be made in the Committee, and yet I 
believe it will be the most material 
eee the Bill will stand in need 
of. 

The known laws of the kingdom, or the 
ancient methods of the courts of judica- 
ture, eught not, I acknowledge, to be al- 
tered, but upon the most mature delibera- 
tion. But, my Lords, our laws are not 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
they may be altered, they ought to be al- 
tered, when timc, which is the touch-stone 
of every law, and of every method of pro- 
ceeding, has discovered, that it stands 
greatly in need of an alteration or amend- 
ment. I must so far agree with the noble 
lord as to declare, that I should not be for 
altering an established law or method of 
procecding for the sake only of a mere 
possibility, that an ill use might be mede cf 
it; but when there appears to me a great 

robability that an ill use will be mede of 
it, [ must. be of opinion, that it is then high 
time to think of an alteration, and to con- 
trive some method for preventing that in- 
convenience which is Jikely to arise. 
This is the case at preset, ithas been dis- 
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covered to us, that a censiderable number 
of our fellow-subjects are exposed by the: 
Jaws as they stand at present, to beo 
pressed and persecuted by others, who find 
a particular and private advantage in doing 
so, and who cannot naturally be supposed 
to bear them any extraordinary good-will: 
Is this a mere possibility ? 1s there not 
the highest probability, that, where a man 
has a power to oppress, and can find an in- 
terest or a satisfaction, or both, in so doing, 
he will make use of that power? And 
when a great number of such men are in- 
vested with such a power, is there any 
doubt to be made, but that some of them 
will make use of it? In the case of such 
an apparent, I may say, of such a certain 
evil, are we to wait till numbers have been 
oppressed andruined? And are we even. 
then to, insist upon legal proofs of that op- 
pression? No, my Lords, it was never. 
the custom of this House, nor I hope ever 
will, We have made many laws, we have 
altered many laws, for preventing inconve- 
niences, without the least proof that ever 
any such inconveniences had been felt. 
The late act for regulating the quartering 
of soldiers was certainly some alteration 
of the law in that respect; and was made 
for preventing an inconvenience which had 
reaily never happened. The law for burning 
witches, the law ‘ de heretico comburendo” 
were both repealed, as before alledged, 
without any legal proofs. It is said they 
could never be used without being abused; 
I say the same of expensive suits against 
Quakers, for tythes that might have been 
recovered before the two next justices; 
and I must say again, it is almost as cruel 
to ruin a Quaker by such expensive suits, 
and thereby expose him to starve or rot in 
jail, as it would be to burn him for a here- 
tic, or to burn an old woman for dealing 
with the devil. The first andthe second of 
these cruelties, certainly proceed from the 
same spirit, and we find that the power of 
the devil with respect to witches, has ge- 
nerally kept pace with the power of priests 
over heretics. 
I am convinced, my Lords, if it had 
been thought absolutely necessary, We 
| might have had many proofs of oppressions 
| and persecutions in the case now before us. 
Considering the nature of mankind, where 
there is such a handle for oppression, it 18 
not possible to imagine, but that some of 
those many who imight use it, have used 
it. Ishall not pretend to find fault with 
the order your Lordships have made, but 
I must still think, we might have got some 
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information even from lawyers’ clerks; 
they could have told us a great many facts, 
and after we had heard them, we might 


_have given what credit to them we pleased, 


and we might have formed such a judg- 
ment upon them as we thought proper; 
nay, for our farther information we might 
have called for those particular records 
that had been mentioned. But could we 
expect or desire that the Quakers should 
have brought before us authentic copies 
of a great number of records, and that with- 
out any particular direction? Let us con- 
sider what a vast expence this would have 
been. Let us consider there is nothing in 
the preamble of the Bill that required any 
such expence; and we must therefore 
conclude, that no prudent man would have 
put himself to such an expence. We 
ave given them leave to produce evidence 
which they told us they had not, we have 
restrained them from producing that evi- 
dence they told us theyhad; andnow we say 
we cannot alter the law without proofs that 
a bad use has Deen made of it as it stands 
at present. The method of recovering 
tythes before the justices of peace has 
been found so easy and so effectual, that, 
as it is acknowledged of all sides, every 
wise and good-natured man has ever since 
ehosen it. What are we then to do by this 
Bill? Weare to clip the wings of the 
unjust, the malicious and the oppressive: 
we are to take from them a power to op- 
ba a power to persecute, because they 
ave made, and it is certain they always 
will make a bad use of it. I am surprized, 
my Lords, to hear so many difficulties start- 
ed against sucha Bill. , 
But there is another reason, my Lords, 
why I wish you had heard some of those 
witnesses the Quakers had to bring before 
you. They might have given us same 
account of the costliness, and of the 
extraordinary methods of procceding be- 
fore those courts called spiritual courts. 
These are the courts which are chiefly 
made use of to oppress the Quakers ; these 
are the courts they principally desire to 
to be guarded against. ‘These courts, it is 
true, are very antient, but yet I must look 
upon them as a sort of relique of Popery; 
and it must be acknowlcdged they are all 
founded upon the canon law, which is a 
Jaw I must call blasphemous, ridiculous, 
and obscene. It must be acknowledged to 
be blasphemous, because the canons of the 


‘church or rather of the pope, are thereby 


declared to be of equal authority with the 
epistles. of the apostles. It is ridiculous 
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in many instances, particularly in this, that 
it requires three hundred witnesses to cone 
demn a pope for any crime, and I think, 
above seventy to condemn a cardinal ; thus 
it allows that a pope or a cardinal may be 
guilty of crimes, and, I believe, they have - 
always had their full share of wickedness ; 
but this law makes it impossible to punish 
any of them for the most flagitious crime a 
man can be guilty of. As for its obsceni- 
ty, I do not think it decent to give in 
this House my reasons for calling it 
so; but it is well known it is so. I 
make no doubt but the judges of his Ma- 
jesty’s courts in Westmuinster-hall, thiak it 
their business to prevent’ oppression and 
vexation as much as they can, as well as 
to punish them wherever either can be dis- 
covered ; and while those courts are filled 
with such judges as they are at present, I 
make no doubt of their doing their duty ; 
but I cannot say so much of the judges of 
our ecclesiastical courts: and even in the 
King’s courts, it is sometimes impossible 
to punish apparent vexation and oppres- 
sion, especially in the case of tythes; for 
though an action or suit should be brought 
in either of those courts, for tythes which 
might Above! have been recovered by a 
complaint to the justices of peace, such a 
suit will be allowed, I believe, to be op- 
pressive and vexatious, yet it would be im- 
possible for the judges to prevent or punish 
the vexation. 

It is, my Lords, a general rule already 
established by all our laws, that no man 
ought to be sued in a superior and expen- 
sive court fora small sum: there are pro- 
per courts established for that purpose, and 
there the plaintiff ought to take his remedy. 
Therefore, according to the known spirit 
of our law, we can do no injury to any man 
entitled to tythes, by obliging him to ap- 
ply to an inferior court, in all cases of 
tythes where no matter of right comes in 
question: because, where no such matter 
comes in question the thing in dispute can- 
not be of any great value. This cannot 
encourage Quakers to be more contu- 


-macious and litigious than before, be- 
| cause they can never in good conscience 


| pay without a suit; and I hope it will be 
; made’ no objection against the Bill, that 
| they will not hereafter be so often forced 
' to meke a sacrifice of their conscience, as 
they have been heretofore. Then with 
respect to their solicitation, in order to pre- 
vail with the justices to give a sentence or 
decree for less than is really due, it is cer- 
tain no wise man among them will solicit, 
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any such thing, nor will any justice who is 
their friend decree so; because the incum- 
bent or proprietor of the tythe may in that 
case apply to the superior courts with 
safety, where he will not only recover the 
full value of the tythe, but will load the 
Quaker with all the costs: this will bea 
sufficient bar to such solicitation or unjust 
decree, wheré the Quaker appears and op- 
poses it; and if your lordships think there 
is danger in the justices and the Quaker’s 
combining together, to fix the incumbent 
by the Quaker’s not appearing, you may 
ive the incumbent the same liberty in this 

t case as he has in the first: which 
amendment may likewise be easily made in 
the committee. 

With respect to the objection, my 
Lords, that if the Quaker withdraws his 
tythes, -and afterwards refuses to appear 
to be examined before the justices, it will 
be impossible for the incumbent to find 
any witnesses for proving the value of the 
tythes so withdrawn, the objection is 
founded upon a supposition, whtvh is not, 
In my opinion, possible to be supposed. It 
is impossible to suppose, that an incum- 
bent cannot find, in his whole parish, 
cottagers, servants, or other perso:is who 
do not pay tythes, and yet can make a 
very good judgment of what might have 
been the produce of such a spot of ground, 
such an apple-tree, such a number of 
cows, such a number of sheep, or any thing 
else that can be supposed to pay tythe, 
and their judgments given upon oath will 
certainly, in such a case of contumacy, 
be a good rule for the justices determina- 
tion; especially considering, that in case of 
contumacy, they may and ought to take a 
latitude which they would not otherwise 
be entitled to: nor can the Quaker be sur- 
sc with a distress upon his goods, 

efore he hears any thing of the complaint, 
without supposing a double perjury ; first 
in the service of the summons for his ap- 
pearing before the justices, and next in the 
service of the notice of the decree or adju- 
dication; such a supposition is not very 
charitable, with respect to the incumbent, 
who must be concerned, and against such 
perjuries no man can ®& any case be sate, 
no law can fully provide ; there can be no 
sate-guard but the severe punishment of 
the perjury as soon as detected. 

Now, my Lords, with respect to the 
. faults or inaccuracies found in the several 
paragraphs of the Bill. I shall readily 
grant, that it stands in need of some 
amendments; perhaps the whole scheme 
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may be wrong, though I cannot be of that 
opinion: but we ought to distinguish be- 
tween the subject and the scheme of the 
Bill; the fornier is certainly good, the lat- 
ter may be altered in the committee, with- 
out making a new Bill. If the justices of 
peace are not properly or suliiciently im- 
powered, to hear and determine all matters 
relating to tythes, the words for that pur- 
pose may be altered, and more proper 
words inserted, and farther powers granted 
in the committee. If the method pre- 
scribed for compelling the appearance of 
witnesses be not thought ettectual against 
those upon whom no distress can be levied, 
a few words may be added tor imprisoning, 
or otherwise punishing their persons ; and 
as for the tything-man to be sent by the 
incumbent, a tew words may in that case 
likewise be added, for obliging him to set 
out the tythe in a certain short time, anda 
proper remedy may be provided tor pre- 
venting his doing injustice, or imposing 
upon either party concerned, and for oblig- 
ing the Quuker to give him a certain re- 
ward tor his service ; but even as the Bill 
stands at present, there is nothing in it tor 
taking from the farmer the care of his own 
crop, there is no penalty upon his remov- 
ing the crop without setting out the tythe, 
but what he was subject to before this Bill 
was thought of; therefore I am sure no 
Quaker can object against it: if the crop 
be taken away, and the incumbent does not 
recover the full value of his tythe bya 
complaint to the justices, he may then file 
his Bill ia the Exchequer for a discovery: 
but if he can recover the full value betore 
the justices, I think it is most reasonable to 
put some bar upon his going in such an 
expensive way to work. Turnpikes are 
always set up for amending a bad road; in 
this sense the necessity of applying first 
to the justices of the peace, may be call 
a new turnpike; the road to justice is at 
present dificult, cumbersome, and expen- 
sive, and this new turnpike is set up to 
make it more passable, and less expensive. 
I hope it will be agreed to, because I am 
convinced it vill answer the end. | 

In short, my Lords, it is hardly possible 
to forma Bil but what may, in passing, 
stand in need of some amendments: It 18 
absolutely inpossible to contrive anew law 
or regulation, against which some Incon~ 
veniences may not be suggested. Aguinst 
this Bill there arc, I think, very few that 
can be reasonably suggested ; and the 
amendments are all such as may, 'n ae 
opinion, with ease and regularity be MACS 
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in the committee, therefore I hope your 
lordships will send it thither. The subject 
of the Bull is good, the intention is Chris- 
tian ; some such Bill is certainly necessary ; 
the very title ought to induce your lord- 
ships, at least, to try what you can do in 
the Cominittee: if the reverend bench re- 
fuse their assistance, if the two noble 
Lords, we have now the happiness to have 
among us, refuse being concerned, it will 
be a great misfortune; but still we shall 
have the assistance of the learned judges, 
and: with such an assistance I hope we 
shall be able to make it a perfect and an 
useful Bill. The passing of such Bill will 
become the dignity of this House, will be- 
come your lordships as the lawgivers of a 
brave and a free people, will become you 
as the protectors of liberty, and as encou- 
ragers of that meekness, charity and for- 
bearance, which are so agreeable to the 
principles, and so strongly inculcated by 
the doctrines of Christianity. 

Now, my Lords, is a proper time for 


endeavouring to pass such a Bill: there 


has beena time when all our bishops, and 
debe all the clergy of England would 

ave joined in their clamours, against any 
attempt for preventing persecution, or for 
demolishing any dangerous power they 


‘might be possessed of; and would even 


have gone the length to threaten the mem- 


. bers of our legislature, for being concerned 


le’ 


m or countenancing any such attempt: 
but weare now happy ina different, situa- 
tion: for whatever,some young people 
may think, our bishopstare now more Chris- 
tian, and much more moderate than they 
were in former times; 1 have seen former 
times, and therefore I say so; I have seen 
a noble lord of this House taken down in 
very harsh terms by a prelate, for calling 
Quakers Christians. I hope I may now 
call them so, without incurring any such 
reprimand: they are certainly so, and in 
the course of this Bill they have shewn 
themselves’ so; for though they were not 
very handsomely uscd by the counsel 
against them at our bat, they returned no 
such usage; ¢ Though they were reviled, 
* they reviled not again;’ and yct we know, 
the counsel for them were very capable to 
have returned the same treatment; from 
whence we may judge they were instruct- 
ed to the contrary. ‘Therefore, my Lords, 
as the Quakers are our fellow Christians, 
andasthey are a great body of innocent, in- 
dustrious and useful subjects, though the 
Bill were so defective as to take away all 


hopes of making any thing of it in the 
é ; rs 


oe | 
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committee, yet out of decency, and for the 
sake of that regard which we are bound to 
shew to the Quakers, we ought to refer 
it to the consideration of a Committee. 


The above-mentioned motion for com- 
mitting the Bill was made by the lord vis- 
count Harrington, and supported by the 
lord Hervey, the lord Carteret, the duke of 
Argyle, and the earl of llay. On the other 
side, it was opposed by the bishop of Salis- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, the lord Hard- 
wicks. and the lord Lovel. But after this 
debate upon the merits of the Bill, the fol- 
lowing lords spoke as follows: 


The Earl of Scarborough. My Lords, 
whether any such Bill as the Bill now be- 
fore us be necessary or not, seems now 
not to be the question in dispute ; because 
it is acknowledged of all sides, that the 
Bill now under our consideration is a very 
impertect and incorrect Bill, therefore, as 
it is so late, I shall wave giving my opinion 
upon that question. ‘lhe only question 
now betore us is, whether we ought to 
commit the Bill, notwithstanding its being 
so incorrect and imperfect; and the two 
chief reasons given tor committing it seem 
to be, either in hopes that we may be able 
to amend it in the Committee, so as to | 
make it a Bill fit for being passed into a 
law; or that we should commit it, in 
order toshew our complaisance and our 
tenderness tor the Quakers. | 

As to the first of these reasons, my 
Lords, I must say, I quite despair of ever 
being able to amend it in the Committee, 
s0 as to make it a bill fit for being passed 
Into a law, since the two noble and learned 
Lords have both declarcd, that they can- 
not undertake it: and as to our shewing 
our regard and tenderness tor the Quakers, 
though lam desirous to shew them as 
much complatsance, nay, as much favour 
as any Lord in this Ilouse can desire to 
shew them, yet in decency to our own pro- 
ceedings, I cannot agrce to throw away a 
whole day upon any affair, when I foresee 
that it can be to no purpose, especially 
considering its being so late in the session 
when all the time we have will be neces 
sarily employed about affairs which may, 
and some of them must, be brought to 
maturity, for which reason I must beagainst 
committing the Bill. 

Lord Bathurst. “My Lords, I am for 
the commitment of this Bill, for a reason 
different from either of the two, mentioned 
by the noble Lord who spoke last, for a8 
to the amendment of the Bill, I agree with 
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him, that it is not to be expected: There 
are so many faults in it, that I think it im- 
possible to amend it in the committee, so 
as to make it a bill fit fer being passed into 
a law.—As I have, my Lords, taken great 
pen to consider every clause of this Bill, 

esides admitting every small fault and 
every inaccuracy taken notice of by other 
lords in the debates, I will venture to as- 
sert to your lordships, that there is scarce- 
ly one clause in the bill which can stand 
unamended: It is now so late, being, I 
think, near ten o’clock, that I do not 
care to trouble your lordships with many 
particulars; but as the reverend prelate, 
who spoke early in the debate, shewed 
your lordships very justly, how one clause 
in the bill might aflect the Quakers, and 
render their condition worse than it is, at 
present, I can shew your lordships, that by 
the same clause in the Bill as it now stands, 
a clergyman must, in many cases, come off 
a loser, let him take what way he will to 
recover that tythe which is justly due to 
him: In all cases where the Quaker, after 
notice given him, removes his crop, or any 
other produce liable to pay tythes, without 
setting out the tythes, or waiting till the 
par comes to set it out for hin, 

e incumbent has only two methods pre- 
scribed for recovering his tythe : One is by 
& complaint to the two next justices; in 
whieh method it may often be impossible 
for hin to recover the value of the tythe so 
withdrawn, for want of proof, and there- 
fore, in all such cases, he must necessarily 
be reduced to the other method, which is, 
by action or suit in some of the courts in 

Testminster-hall for double the value; 
but then, in this Jast method, he is to re- 
cover no costs ; and therefore, even though 
“he should be able to find witnesses to prove 
near the full value of the tythe so with- 
drawn, and should recover double the value 
of the tythe so proved to have been with- 
drawn, yet he may, and I believe will 
gencraliy come off a loser ; for suppose the 
value ot the tythe so proved to have been 
withdrawn, should not amount to above 
tyvo shillings, the incumbent, in such case, 
will recover only four shillings, and in 
suing for these ae shillings the neces- 
sary costs of suit on the plaintiff’s side 
only, will generally amount to above ten 
pounds ; so that, notwithstanding the in- 
cumbent’s being intitled, by this clause, to 
double the value of the tythe withdrawn, 
yet in all cases, where he cannot prove 
that the value of the tythe, so withdrawn, 
amounts to above ten pounds, he must ne- 
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cessarily come off a loser; from whence [ 
must conclude, that if this clause, as it 
now stands, should pass into a law, it would 
be impossible for any incumbent in Eng- 
land to recover any small tythe from a 
Quaker, unless in cases where he could 
rove by witnesses the full value of the tythe 
before the two next justices of peace. 
This, my Lords, must necessarily be a 
great inconvenience, and I could point out 
several others, but, I shall not now enter 
farther into this matter: I will only tell 
your lordships my reason for being for the 
commitment. I think it will bea day well 
spent, even though it should make the scs- 
sion continue a day longer than is now de- 
signed, to consider whether any thing can 
be done in relation to the ecclesiastical 
courts; for though the learned doctor at 
the bar said, that none but the Quakers 
ever complained of the proccedings of 
those courts, I am very sure, I have heard 
them complained of by all mankind, clergy 
as well as faity, ever sincé I came into the 
world, and that a reformation of them is 
much desired by every man in the ‘king- 
dom, who has not an interest in their pre- 
sent inethods of proceeding. For this pur- 
pose, my Lords, and with a view to pre- 
pare something against another session, in 
order to put tlie proceedings of our eccle- 
siastical courts upon a better foot; and at 
the same time to consider, whether any 
thing can be done to satisty the Quakers, 
without doing an injury to the clergy, I 
am for our giving up one day, notwith- 
standing its being so late in the session, 
and ain therefore tor conmiiting the Dill. 


The Lord Hervey stood up again, and 
spoke to the following ef'ect: 


My Lords; Though many of your lord- 
ships scem to be of opmion, that it 
would be of dangerous consequence to 
take from the clergy, and other persons 
entitled to tythes, the privilege of suing 
Quakers in the king’s courts; yet as most, 
who seem to be of that opinion, have de- 
clared a regard and a tenderness for the 
Quakers, I shall bey Icave to take a little 
farther notice of that which seems to be 
the greatest grievance upon the Quakers, I 
mean their being sucd in the spiritual 
courts, because I hope none of your lord- 
ships will be against giving them relief in 
that respect; for it is certainly a great 
grievance upon them; and the taking from 
ecclesiastics a power or option of suing 
in ecclesiastical courts, can be no injury 
to any ecclesiastic in the kingdom, u» 
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Jess it should be called an injury to take 
from a man the power he has of doing 
an injury to another—lIn order, my Lords, 
to shew that the suing of Quakers in eccle- 
siastical courts, must be a grievance upon 
them, I must beg leave to state the case, 
which I shall do in as brief a manner as I 
can. Suppose the incumbent has a de- 
mand upon some Quaker in his parish for 
tythes, Easter-offerings, or some such 
customary payment, to the amount of 
two or three shillings, and that the Quaker 
neither disputes the value, nor the parson’s: 
right to it: The incumbent knows, that 
if he should demand it asa debt due to 
hem, the Quaker would pay it without any 
contest ; or if he sh sue for it before 
the justices of peace, or even in the king’s 
courts, the tr would neither oppose 
jedgment’s being given against him, nor 
would he any way obstruct the executing 
of that judgment upon his goods; by 
either of which methods, the incumbent 
would recover his right, without putting 
himself to any great trouble, or the Quaker 
to any very extraordinary expence: But 
the incumbent having a mind to persecute 
the Quaker, or having perhaps a private 
grudge against him, or intending to raise 
@ contribution upon him, sends and makes 
a formal demand of so much money for 
e or Easter-offerings, because he knows 
e Quaker cannot in conscience comply 
withsucha demand ; and upon the Quaker’s 
first refusal, he immediately libels him in 
the spiritual court, because he knows the 
cannot ia conscience appear in 
any such court, or obey any of their orders 
or decrees: Upon the Quaker’s not ap- 
ing, he is of course excommunicated, 
_ #0 that, in order to prevent or relteve him- 
self from the consequences of excommu- 
nication, he is obliged to apply for a pro- 
hibition; and in order to obtain a 
hition, he must necessarily contest the in- 
eumbent’s right to this tythe, Easter-offér- 
ing, or other customary payment, though 
he be certain of being cast upon the trial, 
and consequently, of being loaded with 
’ allthe expence, both in the spiritual and 
temporal courts, which must amount to a 
veryfarge sum, even-in the cheapest gnd 
most submissive way the Quaker can 
ohuse to proceed ; Yor the incumbent being 
sure of recovering all his costs at last, will 
certainly oppose the prohibition as much 
as he can, and will put himself to all the 
he can possibly find any pretence 
fon™ Thus your lordships must see, that a 
Quaker may.he put to a most extraordi- 
5 [vob 1X. J 
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wary charge whenever the incumbent 
pleases, that without any vexation or 
itigiousness in him, but merely for the 
sake of preserving the testimony of a good 
conscience ; and as this’ hazard or incon- 
venience recurs every year, it must be 
granted, thatthe liberty of suing them in 
spiritual courts is a mete great grievance 
upon them.—But, my Lords, let us see if 
the taking of this liberty or option, from 
all persons entitled to tythes, could be any 
injury to such persons; and considering 
that no Quaker can in conscience appear 
in any spiritual court, we must conclude, 

t no man can recover his tythe from a 
Quaker, by any suit he can bring in the 
spiritual court: He may, indeed, get the 
Quaker arrested and detained in jail, till 
he gives secugity to appear in that court, 
that is to say,he may make him a prisoner 
for life ; for no Quaker can ever give any 
such security ; but by no such suit can he 
ever recover what is due to him; so that 
by taking away this liberty or option of 
suing Quakers in the spiritual court, we 
take from no man a method by which he 
can recover his property, but only a me- 
thod, by which he may vex and injure his 
neighbour, in order to compel him to act 
contrary to his conscience: For this rea- 
son, I hope none of your lordships will 
oppose the taking of this liberty or option, 
from all persons entitled to tythes ; and as 
this may be done in the committee, by 
throwing out all the enacting clauses now 
in the Bil, and inserting a short clause 
for this purpose, I hope you will therefore, 
upon this account, if there were none 
other, agree to the committing of the Bill. 

This proposition was supported and en- 
forced by the duke of Argyle, who said, 
That the noble lord who spoke last had 
made a proposition, which must, i his opi- 
nion, be approved by every one of their 
lordships, who was not against the subject 
or intention, as well as the scheme of the 
Bill. 
This was answered by Lord Hardwicke, 
who said, that he would have been very 
glad to have joined in any thing, for giving 
the Quakers as much ease, with respect te 
their tythes, as was consistent with that 
property which others had in them, but he 
despaired of their being able to do any 
thing that session ; and theproposition the 
nobie lord hed made, would not remedy 
all the Quakers complained of, nor could 
it, in his opinion, be executed in the com- 
mittee ; for it would be necessary for 
them, before they ceuld draw up or agree 
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to any such clause, to consider the methods 
in most of the courts in 
Westminster-hall, and to alter some of 
them, which they could not pretend to do 
without a great deal of deliberation. And 
moreover, that, in order to execute what 
was proposed, it would be necessary for 
them to drop not only the whole body of 
the Bill, but a great part of the p:eamble; 
and even the title would require to be en- 
tirely altered ; in which case it could not, 
propriety, be called the same 
Bill that had passed in the other House, 
and had been twice read in that: There- 
fore, he continued in his‘ former opinion, 
and consequently, was against committing 


of proereue 


in any sort of 


the Bill 


The question being then put upon ‘the 
first motion, for committing the Bill, it was 
upon a division, carried in the negative, b 
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Coventry ~ Barons, 
Crawford Abetgavenny 
Loudoun Delawar 
Ilay Lovelace 
Tankerville Carteret 
Fitzwalter Bathurst 
Effingham Cadogan 
ISCOUNTS. King 
Cobham Hobart. 
Falmouth Monson | 
Torrington Hervey. — 
Hinton 2 ¢ : 


Motion for an Address to the King on 
the Marriage of the Prince of W. es. } 
April 29. A Motion was made in the Com- 
mons, by Mr. Pulteney, “‘ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, to 


* ‘¢ The attention of the public was 
diverted at this time, by an event of the ut- 
most importance to the happiness of Great 
Britain, the marriage of the prince of Wales. 
Their majesties, after the most mature delibe- 
ration, could find no match in Europe, either 
for antiquity of -blood, eminency of family, or 
merit of person, equal to the princess of Saxe- 
gotha, sister to the reigning duke, and a pro- 
testant. The preliminaries being settled, lord 
Delaware was sent in the beginning of March 
to that court to demand the princess in mar- 
riage for his royal highness the prince of 
Wales. And on the 25th of April ollowing, 
he brought her to Greenwich, where she was 
waited upon by his royal highness, and on the 
27th of the same month, the marriage cere- 
mony was celebrated. This ig Rn was ~"’ 
owing to the defigiency of the laws of pre- 


|'cedency. in England, which had not settled the 
“| rank of' the princess, before she became the 


rincess of Wales. The nation in genera] was 
ighly pleased with this marriage. The lord- 

mayor and aldermen of London took the first 

opportunity of making their ioe greg upon 

this oecasion, and were receive by his royal 

highness in a manner equally cordial and 
alite. 

£ « The two houses of parliament distinguished 
themselves upon the ame occasion ; and the 

hétise of coinmons, on the 29th of April, re- 

solved, nem. cun., ‘ Tha€@an humble Address be 

: Po to his Mijesty, to congratulate his 

* Majesty upon the nuptials of his royal bigh- 

* ness the prince of Wales; and toexpressthe ‘ 

‘ satisfaction and great joy of his faithfal Com- t 

‘mons on this happy occasion, which, th 

‘loak upon with unspeakable comfort, as the 

* nicans, under the Divine Providence, of giving 

“an additional Strength t the Protestant Yn- 

« terest, aad of securing to all future ages, the 

‘ laws and liberties of this nation, in the full 

“manner we now happily and thankfully 

‘ enjoy them, under the protection of his Ma- 

‘jesty’s just and mild government overshis 

‘people.’ The House came to the like resofy - 

tion with regard to her majesty apd they royal j 


7 ¢ 


“ 
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a 
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congratulate his Majesty upon the nuptials 
of his royal highness the prince of Wales ; 
and to express the satisfaction, and great 
_joy, of his faithful Commons, on this happy 
occasion, which they look upon with un- 
> Samar comfort, as the means, under the 


ivine Providence, of giving an additional’ 
ugth to the Protestant interest, and of 


stre 

securing to all future ages the laws and li- 

berfties of this nation in the full manner we 

now happily and thankfully enjoy them 
" under the protection of his Majesty’s just 

_ and mild government over his people.” 
} Upon this occasion, 

Mr. William Pitt* spoke as follows : 


Mr. Speakex; I am unable. to effer any 
thing that has not been said by the honour- 
able persons, who made you the motion, 
in a manner much more suitable to the 
‘digr#ty and importance ofthis Sa occa- 
sion’ But, Sir, as I am really affected with 


eu ie 
Cd 


NO gy 


highnesses the prince and princesg of Wales. 
The like sroceelinge were Feld if the Rouse 
of Peers.r “ i‘ .. 

«« While those congratulations were undét 
deliberation in the House of Sem s, two 
| mirrors of eloquence displayed Wems8lves en 
« that occasion, 
and Mr. William Pitt, after:vards one o€ his 
‘  majesty’s principal secretaries of state. “The 
former, in some parts of Mis speech, shewed 
how well he had studied Cicero, particularly in 


i his celebrated cogopliment to Czxsar, uporf hid. 


pardoning Mareellus ; but notwithstanding the 

whole of it wes one continued, though just, 
panegyric, upon their royal highnesses, it 
contained several severe glances against the 
minister. «The speech of the latter is unmixt 

with any strain, but that of declamation; and 
| we.have fey models of antiquity, more perfect 
in that kip#, it being more ornamented than 
ai the de ations of Demosthenes, and less dif- 

ct _ fused i those of Cicero.” Tipfal. 


+ . | 
* “Tt issxremarkable, thafthe Address of 


congratulation to the4gng, onthe nuptials of 
Pas ie vines of Wales with te srincess of Safe 
_..* Gotha fay ares by Pulteney, and that the 
|  princ#pal speakers in the ‘prince’s praise, were 
£ those Whe uniformly opposed the measures of 
3) government... It was on Sis memorable occa- 
sion, that:William Pitt. made his maiden 
speech, in a strain of-declamation, which a 
epntemporary historian dgacribes as not inferior 
to the great models of antiquity, ‘ it bei 
“more ornamented than Demosthengs, an 
‘less diffuse than Cicero.’ Both he‘ and his 
frierid Lyttleton, who also first gpolte‘on the 
rt occasion, described the printe-‘as a most 
‘ aatta) son; descanted on his filis! obedience 
I 
i] 


ht adie a ee 
: . 
‘ 


respectful submission to the will of his 
Fog alegprents, fad expatiated, with ostentatious 
aOR eee 7 


we, & r y 
oe etic ” 
; way 24 


|} we  .f a 


on the Marriage of the Prince of Wales. 


Mr. afterwards lord, Lyttelton, 


A. D. 1736. rese 


the prospect of the blessings, to bederived 
to my country from this so desirable and 
so long desired measure, the marriage of 
his royal highness the prince of Wales ; I 
cannot forbear troubling you with a few 
words to express my joy, and to mingle my 
humble offering, inconsiderable as it is, 
with this great oblation of thanks and con- 
gratulation to his Majesty. = 
How great soever the joy of the public 
may be, and very great it certainly is, in 
receiving this benefit from his Majesty, it 
must be inferior to that high satisfaction 
which he himself enjoys in bestowing it: 
and if I may be allowed to suppose, that to 
a royal mind any thing can transcend the 
pleasure of gratifying the impatient wishes 
of a loyal people, it can only be the pater- 
nal delight of tenderly indulging the most 
dutiful application, and most humble re- 
quest of a submissive obedient son. Imen- 
tiop, Sir, his royal highness’s having asked 
a marriage, because something is in justice 
due to him, for having asked what we are 
so strongly bound, by all the ties of duty 
and gratitude, to return his Majesty our 
‘rest humble acksowledgements for having 
Yranged. . 
roarriage oN a prince of Wales, Sir, 
:s-at all times been a matter of the high- 
est impgrtSnce to the public welfare, to 
present thdo future generations ; but at 
no time has it been a more important, a 


.Mfore dear’ consideration, than at this day ; 


if a character at once amiable, and respecta- 
ble, c@ embellish and even dignify the 
elevated rank ofa prince of Wales. Were 
not asort of pr tion to follow so 
great a person through his hours of retire- 
ment, to véefy him “in the milder light of 
domestic life, we should find him busyed 
in the noble exercise of humanity, benevo- 
lence, and of every social virtue: But, 
Sir, hopleasing, ee captivating soever 
such ascene may be, yet, asit is a private 
r. : 


energy, on his generous love of liberty, and 
just reverence for the British constitution. In 
affecting to praise the king, for having grati- 
fied the impatient wishgs of a loyal people, 
they gave the prior merit to the prince, for 
having requested a marriage so necessary to 
the public and ascribed only a se- 
condary merit @ the king for granting this 

uest. ne 

‘The mammer in Which this debate was 
conducted, the warm panegyric bestowed on 
the prince, the cold praises given to the king, 
and the acrimonious censures of the minister, 
gave great offence, and tended still farther to 
widen the breach.’? Coxe’s Walpole. 
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one, I fear I should offend the delicacy of 
that virtue I so ardently desire to do jus- 
tice to, should I offer it to the consideration 
of this House : But, Sir, filial duty to his 
royal parents, a generous love for liberty, 
and a just reverence for the British consti- 
tution; these are public virtucs, and can- 
not escape the applause and benedictions 
ofthe public : they are virtues, Sir, which 
render his royal highness not only a noble 
ornament, but a firm support, if any could 
possibly be necessary, of that throne so 
greatly filled by his royal father. 

Ihave been led to say thus much of his 
royalhighness’s character, becausa it is the 
consideration of that character which, 
above all things, enforces the justice and 
goodness, of his Majesty in the measure 
how before you; a measure which the na- 
tion thought could never come too soon, be- 
cause it brings with it the promise of an 


additional strength to the Protestant guc-# 


cession in his Majesty’s illustrious and 
toyal house: the spirit of liberty dictated 
that succession, the same spirit now re- 
joices in the prospect of its being perpe- 


tuated to latest posterity: it rqpices in thiy 
wise and happy choice,#vhich his Mjjesty 


has been pleased to make of a princess 49, 
amiably distinguished in herself, so illus 
trious in the merit of her fami Hbe glory 
of whose great ancestor it is, T% have sacri- 


ficed himself to the noblest cause forwhich 


@ prince can draw his sword, the causé¢ of’ 


liberty and the Protestant religion. , Such, 
Sir, is the marriage, for which d&r most 
humble acknowledg@ents are due to his 
ajesty, and may it afford the comfort of 
seeing the royal family (numerous, as I 
thank God it is) still growing and rising u 
in a third generation; a family, Sir, which 
I most sincerely wish may be as immortal 
~ as those libertiesand that constitutign which 
it come to maintain ; and therefdre I am 
heartily for the motion. 


. 
. 


Mr. Lyttleton stood up and spoke as 
follows : 


Mr, Speaker; Though | have nothing 
to add to what has-been said so well by 
other gentlemen, on this happy and agree- 
able occasion ; yet, as I think, that nobody 
should be silent on a pofat to which no- 
body can be indifferent, I beg to be in- 
dulged in a few words, to declare with 
how much pleasure I concur in the motion 
that has been made you: and indeed he 
must be void of all af%ection to the safety, 
peace, and geet! of his country, who does 
uot rejoice in the increase of the royal 


Debate in the Commons on the 


family, on the sup 
which among us 


[190 
rt and continuance of 
those blessmgs imme- 
diately depend. But, Sir, there is yet 


another reason for our joy on this occasion, ' 


a reason, which every gentleman that hears 
me will allow to be a strong one; I mean, 
a particular regard to the happiness of the 
prince, which can no more be sepafated 
from our duty to his Majesty, than the in- 
terests, or inclinations of so good a father 
pe those of so dutiful a son. 
here may be something in the digni 

of persons aed ve High abore thevand 
of other men, which might set them at, 
perhaps, too great a distance from the love 
of their inferiors; and make us often par- 
ticipate no farther im thet? pleasures, or 
their pains, than duty or interest requires: 
but he, who in astation thus exalted above 
the wants and miseries of mankind, cay feel 
them with the tenderness of an qual, 

hile he relieves them with the beneficence 
oi'gf superior ; whose heart is as open to 
the sentiments of humanity and benevo- 
lence, af hig. mind to the impressions of 
tguth and justice; such a prince, in all the 
incidents of life, will find every body sym- 
pathis@fwithfhimself; his grief vill be a 


-nationa] affliction, his joy the joy of a whole 


people. 


‘Sir, it is right ‘and. decent, and agree- 
able to’our inclisations, to ascribe every 


. thing that is done for the public good to 
“the paternal cares and 


2 : ness of the 
ing: but in this instance it is primo | 
our duty; for this is a merét which sagt 
belong to him alone: in this, none of hig 
servants can have a share: the moet as- 
suming minister seach lay no claim to it; 
it is his own act; to him we obliged 
for it, and to him out sckiowiedgment 
are due. He has heard the wishes of hig ~ 
people, wht foresaw the dangers they wesd; 
exposed to, iftegs royal highness, by marry- 
ing too late ‘in life, should, according to 
the ordinary course f* nature, leave an 
heir to the crown in a minors 5 a mine- 
tity, which is always a state of weakness, 
distraction, and ression; a minority, 
the most pernicidi of all gogernments, 
because it is the government of ministers. 
It was therefore the general desire of every 
good Englishman, that a marriage so n& 
cessary to the public should no longer be 
delayél ; and kis Majesty has graciously 
been pteased to comply with that desire; 
he has removed. those uneasy apprehen- 
sions ; andbystrengthening, and increasing 
the royal family, has added anew security’ 
to our happiness, and, we may hog®, 4p- 
tailed it on our posterity. 2 


» 
t r 
is . 


Mpommitting the same, it was opposed by 


my 


* * a 


a be | ay ra ° a ty > 
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As our see we due to hirf*for the ; had been brought in, yiich no way di- 
marriage, they are-ho less so for his cheice | minished the duty, and instead of reheving 
of a daughter-in-law a princtss in whom | the merchants from any of the hardships 
piety and virtue are hereditary qualities : | they were before exposed to, laid them 
the eminent merit of whose gragt ancestor | under many new hardships, and such as 
m the defence of the ,Protes religion, | they thought inconsistent pith the liberties 
which was then in Germany, as it now 7 of people ; ; that thie‘wagm method of 
in Great Britain, united to pita focth proceeding, by which the subject would be 
‘ae liberty, has been so amply set forth Fa from ever making an ie ean 
ether gentlemen, particularly ‘the ho- Parliament, for bein ging televes agains 
wearable person who made this motion, |; grievances they thought they had 
whose great abilities are most equal to this, to complain of; for no man would 
or any subject, that nothing is left for me ee pply to Parliament for relief, if he 
d have the least suspicion that his case 


to add, but an ardent wish that the same 
virtues may revive again with equal lustre, meth bewWendered i aces by such 
ap ication. 


and tee r fortune, in her rity. 
sa ie hese reasons, fo many more, o this it was answered by sir Robert 
Walpole, sir George Oxenden, and sir 


ar é than the zeal of nity heart can now 
suggest to me, more#han the eloquence of | William Yonge, That the frequent practice 
others can express, me on ught, most joy- | of smuggling was the grievance which the 
fully to corfpratulate ajesty on an | petitionerschiélly complained of; therefore 
event, which myst give higf the greatest | any effectual method for preventing that 
grievance, was a p ee a consequence of 

tt 


leasure, because it does so to jis people, 
a J such apetition ; tha duties complained 


or the satisfaction of neither be per- 
fect but when it is reciprocal. Let us | of, were engaged for = e P nt of old 
debts, or for the su the g 


therefore join our thanks to our fe 
tions, and let our unanimity in ici ment, could nggthere bre ae lowered, 
refute the calumnies of tise, w eto | out Fre establishing some new 
insinuate out of doors, that gentl@Pen who : which an not his done? and 
sometimes differ hére ror e meagures of none penalties S be ndied 
the court, differ at all from those whom by that Bil “ oe any hardship upon 
they oppose, I mean the very best of them, | fair traders, but ony pista 
in sincere attachment to the government, | the more difficulties. were e 
and affectionate regardfor the royal family. | to, the hetter it wo be for t 
After which the motion was unanimous- | trader. 
a agreed to, and a Comrfittee wis ap-| Thensome moenibers objected tia clause 
tedto sa a Addressggcording] in the Bll which it enacted, * That 
‘any ship, fot exceedint® ghe burthen of 
‘ 100 tons, shall be forfeited, if she take 
‘in from another vessél at sea, within four 


‘ leagues of the British gaasts, any foreign 
‘ goods, wares or See without 


ent Sm g, |igMfay 3. Sir-Charles 
rner presen edt to “House a Bill, $ For, 


Debate rd aie Commons ore Bill to 


indgmnifyin ns, who have been ‘guilty 

of unla ting goods and mer- | ‘ payment of the c legs in case 

chandize into his ingdam, upon the terms | ‘ of gabe necessity :? to another 

therein menti and: ‘ claus ya which it was e d, ‘ That al] 

Jaws against s mporttti f$und concealed Th any ship or 
e , at afiy time after the master there- 


¢ have made his report at the cus- 

ey use, and which shall not be com- 
‘or fentioned in the gaid report, 
"6 El be forfeited.” Wightregard to the 
first clause, it was said, ™ That it would 
be am le hardshi upon the,own- 
ers of to make them forfeit their 
ship, only because captain’s, or per- 
haps some of th , taking a pound 
of tea, or an a or of brandy, rum, or 
arrack, from jon board ariother ship yal 
accidentally met‘with at sea: that in 

laws great care ought ne be Ses 


oh 
i. ' 


ture;? and. tha same was thefi 
time. | Se 
May 4. e said Bill w: 


cond time, and | a motions’ fas roel 


seyeral memB€fs, who urged, That it ee 
rdinarysgo see such a FP; 

followed By such a Bill» The Pptiti te 
from many merchants and shop-keepers, 
complaining of too high a duty upon a 
‘sabe sort of achandize, and of, the 
s they we eng to by the. 

padiy made for col] that duty: 
upon the qundation of that Fagin, a 


xt , 
ole , a: e i 
7+ be ne Res 


te” re 


on 


v 
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not to subject gay man to a penalty or,| master Might very probably forget to men- 
forfeiture, xa such as at te really tion dine 0 on in 1 rapare which by. 
guilty: but.by that clause the owners of | this clause “vould qgcasion a forfeiture, 

a ship were to be subjected to a great for- | such goods being always ee in places 
feiture, though they n¢ither were nor could | that would, be called concealed ; rea 
be any way guilty of-or so much as privy | the law ‘tffen stood, if the master u 

to, the crimy fof which that forfeiture was | rummaging and searching his ship, which 
inflicted: -gha&the hardship upon them | every, yr did before clearing, or if the 
was the gtamtr, because it would be ai merck my wee hearing of the ship’s af- — 


possible for thenkto guard against it ; {O&| rival, oreceiving advice of his having gach 
every one knew, that for the most part,Wfic,; a parcel of goods on board, should come 4 
command of merdHant ships was given t@’| to look after his goods, though ¥hey had | 


rt 


persons who had no fortunes of their own, | been forgot in the report, a post-entry 
and therefore could not make good tothe | might be made, by which all forfeitures 
owners the damage they might eastain by | iol penalties would be prevented. That 
the forfeitufe oftheir ship: that the own- | they thought,this Bill would be a new hard- 
ers of fhips pever looked for’ any thing | shipupon merchants, afid anew discourage- 
-more in a master, but the character of an | ment to trade, which was before, by out 
honest careful man, and an expert sailor; late statutes relatin the customs, sub- 
but in this case, neither of these qualities | jectedtogo great aijgXpence, Bnd so many 
could be a safeguard to tite owners, be- | difficulties, that it’ impogible for our 
cause their ship might be forfeited and lost | merchants .togarry it on ate easy a rateas 
by the knavery, perhaps by the treachery | our neighbours, which was'theétrue cause 
of any common sailor on board, without | of our beffig under-sold by foreigners in 
any fault in the master: ffat the estates | all markets of Europe.’ ' 
yested in shipping were already liable toso | To this it was answered by the Advo- 
many’penalties and forfeityges by our cus- | categiifor the Bill ; That all these hardships 
_ tom-house laws, and weratflubject to so | and dangers might easily be prevented by 
many dangers from othé# accidents; and | tire cat@6f masters of ships. ‘Laat owners 
thetemploying of any estate inghat way was | or merchants Who intgested their ships or 
in itself of so little advan the owner, pgoods t@idle carelessqnen, were certainly 
that many gentlemen hag@Palready with- | in some fault, and therefore deserved to 
drawn their fortunes froth’ that branch of | suffer if there were no necessity for making 
trad@e that if thafi¢lause showld pass into | them do so: But that in the cases then 4 
alaw, no man, who hada Jegard Yo his | before them, it was absolutely necessary , 
family, would employ or continue any | to’laygome pgt of the penalty upon them, ‘" 
part of his estatg in that b ; which or the very,reason et had been gt 
would certainly Dé a great vantage to fagdmst it, Pecauséthe mas np 
our shipping, Ind a great discouragement | by them*@re often so po re, was 
to our seamen. . impossible to recover anfgpenalties from 
As to the other clause it was alledged, | them. “That with respect ¥8 the forfeit 
That a merchapee thereby forfeit a | Of ships, as the clause w 
valuable parcel Of gods, by the mere neg- | confined to ships not exce 
ligence or forgetfulness of the master of a 
ship, whom hgshad never knowh @ en- 
_ trusted; and Mat without its bee OsSi- 
ble for him, by the utmost care } " 
gence, to prevent such a forfeiturg 
cause the goods might be forfeit 


it was possible for him toh er 
rival of thé sbip, or to know that h sight ; ay 
sucha f@rce} oFBvods on board sucha ship ; | or, indeed, 


frau 


for the mastet always mad@hi ort im- 
medifitely upon his arrival SA fore he 
had time or opportynit @rummage his 
ship, or to send to a of : he merchants to 
come and take care o 


: yt 
git@r the execution 

eir goods; and 

those w: 


aa gence might be 
as masters are genefally in B preat hurry 


appeared _cl 
at their setting out, wh parcels of xecution 0 » to cali 20 
fire goods are usually Bent on board, tire d many % sod 


* i 


: 
L 
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| duties upon goods impbited, ‘and the laws 
) for oar meres Might probably sub- 


ject our merchants to some inconveniences, ; 
and to some expence; pnt there was no 
country in the world whege their trade was 


| 
. fre® from cus and duties. That they 
4 


believed the Yerchants of this kingdom 


» .. were subjec no greater inconvenience 
#@r expence on that account, than the mer- 
‘chants Of ourineighbouring countries; so 


»that if foreigners undersold us in any mar- 
| ket, some other reason w h.to be assigned 
, for their so doing, and n thatereason 
| was ied, if it was pegsible togemove 

it, they would join in any measure ‘that 
could be roposed for that purpose. 
| This debate being, ogg a Bill vas 
| committed. 
: May 14. The Bill a read. the. third 
, time,.and a motion being made that the 
Bill do pass gh Bre was opposed by 
some but the ae being 
resolved in the aff 
, and Mr. Will 


put, it w 
carry it to the Lords 


inst 
“4° 
WDedate in the Lords on the Bill to pre- 
ling.] May 15. The said Bill 
Mead the: 


rst and second time in the 
mittee several Amendme 
4 the lord Hardwicke. 
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present thod of raising 
which are’ necessary ae e supp 
our government, I am 

much it concerns us t 

dulent and pernicio 


sensible how 
a that fifati- 
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gling, and therefore’ cider r 


to join in acshta 
ry fom 


“ proper and necdssa 
absolute 


was ordered 
desire their 
ily a 


_ @ at the same soda afike 
forget the free 
the liberti 


4 or this 
methel is roposedy.or 

; » for preveiling the Fthint 

‘thie detecting, ae i 


# @ing, pers 


| opo ‘ 
. whether it be consist 


rmative by 88° 
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te is the 


; fo 
our lib (ane 


| ith oum consti | n : 
baton and the’ libertie a the peo es | per for his del 


By all those whdé' tinderstand any thing 
of our e agar twa be ted, that 
one t barriers for the liber- 


ties ' the eople, is, that fundamental 
maxim of the laws of this gdom, b 
which every man is presumed jrinocent, 


the contrary appears by some overt act of 


his own; and that act must be such a one 
as is itself unlawfulgand of such a nature 
that no innocent truetion can be put 
upon it. Weave, in our laws, no such 
thi as a crime by implication ; ave 
etend to judge of, or to punish 

fa ere ‘thinking. From hence it is that 
a wicked or malicious intention can never 
with us be proved by witnesses. Facts 
only are admitted -to be proved, and 

judge and jury are from those facts tof 
termine, with what intention they w 


committed; but no ge jury can ever 
f 


by our laws suppoge, less determine, 
that an action in itself innocent and indif- 
ferent, was attended with a criminaliand 
=o intention® Such an inference, 


ords, was pen made in a free coun- 
ofa ran 


overnment but that 
be Ki as arbitrary admini- 


imprisoned unless some 
rime be sworn against 


e e only a sus icion swo 
eatest hardship he 
t i 0 be imprisoned till 
appearance; and if 
mrature to admit 


bail, or refu cept a Bshese 
ficient bail, th jects 0 aggriev 


and 

may mediately apply by aS 
to thé™King’s courts in Wesmmir 
the judges of which are -f 


happy Revolution, put ¢ 
enced py pany ee 
and th@gestablishéd, 


of our inferior j 


own 

‘ey ta io h impeach- 

np! lis Mer , which a micoreainiy 
sequence, if they Oe stice 

: he least of Majesty’s*Stbjects 


Lords, with respect to private 
undation-stone of & 


rere 


aco 
overturn the w 


ird guard for ort; and’ 
a shall at present take notice 
is i 


himself 


ry 


a ae 
#ea°* 
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ther security for our liberties is, that_- 


be not in itself atro- 
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self to the use of those arms, and to travel 
wath them whenever he hasamind. This, 
my Lords, is not only a defence for our 
liberties, but it is the chief and the a 
defence upon which we ought to depei 
for the preservation of our country against 
foreign invasions. In arbitrary govern- 
ments, we know it is the custom and the 
maxim, to disarm the people, and to pre- 
vent any man’s furnishing himeelf with 
arms, or accustoming himsg}f to the use of 
them, but such as are retained and 
loyed by the government; therefore 
ick governments are always obligeg to 
keep a large body of mercenary troops | an 
m their pay, who may perhaps some- 
times be able to defend the country 
a invasions, but they are generally 
and always ready nl willing to de- 
fend their Pp ay" -masters against the justest 
resentment of the people: so that in such 
countries it may be justly said the we 
are preserved from bejng plundered 
Feign enemies, for @o other reason pee 
that their domestic plunderers may a 
more rich and plentiful booty ; ; and in all 
such countries, we find thei Jaws ge- 
nerally partial in favour of t«- ers, 
and other instruments of power, ~~ terri- 
bly severe upon those who shall ‘any 
occasion dare te oppose them, in w ey 


: 


may be pdeased to xecution of 
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ing and intent of every clause of an act of 
parliament, really seems to me to be the 
moet terrible and the most entrapping re- 
gulation that was ever proposed in any 
country. If it passes into a law, I am sure 
it will not be safe for any three gen- 
tlemen in the kingdom to he seen in com- 
pany together, if they have but walking 
swords by their sides. 

It is evident, at first Mags ars this regn- 
lation is repugnant to the maxims 
of free Sieben The wearing of arms 


t a) nly innocent, but, highly 
compas erefore no pres of 
e can from thence be inferred; 


anil for this reason, the admitting of wit- 
nesses to prove that any three men weré so 
armed, in order ‘to assist in smuggling, ig 
admitting witndiseg to prove an intention, 
without any one overt act_ from whence 
that intention can po®sibly be inferred, 
which is inconsistent with freedom of 
our constitution, and with the whole tenor 
of the laws of this kingdom. We may as 
well admit Witnesses to prove, that a 
got up in t¥. morning and put on hia 
cloaths, in order to go and assist in’ tity 
running of goods; which I am sure would 
be ridiculous as well as pernicious, fither 
in this or any other country. But thié js 
not all p in the present 
witnesses ire. not ‘only to be $e admittedto 
tention, without an overt 
re to be greatly rewarded 
a testimony; which isa 
epractice, and a practice wé 
; gry into; for, itt 
ht te be ado ig al 


the cine Be his 
o@gviction ; hawever, In BO case is it so 
i pp asyt will be in this; because 
come to swear a fact 

, whith he was innocent of, he 
ove himself to have been at another 
place at the Nmegipr he mdg fall upon many 
otlitr ways ta.make his innecence appear, 
and to convict eh ae of perjury, 
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-sions; and as smugglers will in this case 
’ generally be the informers, they may chuse 
a time when concurring circumstances 
fortify them testimony: they may chuse a 
‘time when a ship is actually hovering at 
. sea; or they may lodge a parcel of run 
_ goods near the place, where those against 
whom they have a mind to swear, are as- 
sembled, and after procuring those goods 
to be seized, they may then goandswearthat 
such men were assembled at such a place, 
and armed, in order to assist them in the 
carrying off or rescuing those run ‘goods. 
With respéct, my Lords, to the security 

of the subject against unjust imprison- 
ments, and the demanding of extravagant 
bail; and also with respect to the liberty 
of applying to the King’s courts; these 
valuable privileges are all to be taken away 
by this new regulation: a man is to be im- 
prisoned without so much as a pretence or 
.suspicion of his having being guilty of any 
crime; only because a sorry fellow perhaps 
has gone and swore before a cousitry jus- 
tice out of malice, or for a reward, that he 


intended to assist in the running of goods ; 


and though this crime, even when actually 
committed, be in its own nature bailable, 
and though by our constitution, every man 
has a right to insist that in such cases no 
extravagant bail shall be exacted from him, 
yet now he is to be committed without 
bail or mainprize, there to remain till he 
can force the justice and his informer to 
bring him toa trial, which I do not see how 
he can do; for by this clause, the Habcas 
Corpus act seems m all such case sto be re- 
pened. Again, if the justice should com- 
mit iniquity, either in not gira of a 
Proper and full vindication, or in delaying 
‘to bring the person accused to a trial, 
where shall such person apply for relief ? 
For by this clause, the liberty of applying 
to the King’s courts is in such cases taken 
entirely away from all the King’s subjects: 
»the King’s courts may perhaps at last 
compel the prosecutor to bring him toa 
trial; but they cannot admit of the most 
ample and clear vindication, nor can*they 
in the mean time admit the person accused 
to bail, let him be of what character and 
circumstances he will: yet this power, 
which by this clause is taken from the 


King’s courts, is given to the justices of 


the peace, who are removable at the plea- 

sure of a minister, and may most of them 

be made the drudging tools of an admi- 

nistration ; therefore I ynust thitik it very 

extraordinary and inconsistent with the 

principles of the Revolution, to give such 
[VOL. IX.] 
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powers to such judges, or to give them any 
supreme and uncontroulable power what- 
soever; especially in cases where the li- 
berty of a subject is in immediate danger, 
and even his lite brought into a consequen- 
tial danger. 


From what I have said, my Lords, it - 


appears, that if this clause passes into a 
law, the liberty and the life of every sub- 
ject in Britain will be exposed to very great 
perils if he ever travels with arms for his 
defence, or appears abroad with any offen- 
sive weapon in his custody; theretore we 
may suppose that in such circumstances no 
man will ever travel with arms, and since 
no man can make use of any arms, it is not 
to be supposed that any man will be at the 
expence of providing himself with such 
utensils; for which reason I must look 
upon this Bill, as a Bill for disarming the 


whole kingdom; and surely none of your * 


lordships will think, that the passing of any 


of our happy Constitution, or the safety of 
our natiye country. I hope noman thinks 
that smuggling, or the resisting of custom- 
house officers, is so heinous or dangerous 
a crime as high-treason. Now I would 

< what any of your lordships would think 
of a new law against treason conceived in 
the very terms of this clause ? Suppose the 
preamble should recite, ‘ That traiterous 
‘and rebellious persons frequently appear 


‘in great gangs, carrying fire-arms, and - 


‘ other offensive weapons, in order to be 
‘ aiding and assisting in some treasonable 
‘ practices, to the great danger ot his Ma- 
¢ jesty’s person and government, and should 
* therefor? enact, that upon information 
‘to be given upon oath before any one 
‘ justice of peace, that any persons, to the 
‘number of three, or more, were so as- 
‘sembled and armed, in order to assist in 
‘ such practices, the justice might commit 
‘them, without bail or mainprize; and 
‘that upon due proof of,their being so as- 
¢ sembled and armed, in order to assist in 
‘ such practices, and ipon conviction, they 
‘should suffer as traitors; and farther, 
‘ that the informers should, for every trai- 
‘ tor so convicted, receive.a reward of 500.’ 
I am very certain, that if ever I should see 
such a law passed, I should Jook upon our 
constitution to be at an end; yet we may 
have an administration that would be fond 
of having such a law ‘passed, perhaps in 
order to guard against those treasonable 
practices, which their own conduct had 
made frequent ; and in such_a case, would 
not this very law be a good precedent for 
[4K] “ 
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them? Would not they have reason to say 
‘to the Parliament, What! will you re- 
fuse to grant that security against trea- 
sonable practices, which your ancestors 
have granted against the practices of 
smuggling ? 

Having thus, my Lords, shewn the dan- 
gers that are most justly to be apprehended 
from the Clause as it stands at present, I 
shall next enquire a little into the nature 
of the evil intended to be remedied, in 
order to see, whether a less dangerous re- 
gulation would not be sufficient to remedy 
that evil. My Lords, the evil complained 
of is, that great numbers of smugglers lurk 
about our coasts und navigable rivers, and 
conceal themselves cf eae under va- 
rious pretences, in order to wait the arrival 
of their smuggling vessels; and when these 
vessels arrive, they then gather themselves 
in such a body, as to be too strong for the 
civil power; so that, before a proper as- 
sistance can be procured, they get their 
goods landed aad carried clear off. Now 
there is another clause in this Bill, which, 
with a very little variation, will, in my 
opinion, be an effectual remedy for this 
evil, which is that clause, by which a 
@ power is given to any justice, uport-a 
proper information, to seize all such per- 
sons, and commit them to the house of 
correction, in case they cannot give a 
good account of themselves, which will 
_ Yender it impossible for these fellows to 
_ conceal themselves separately, and wait for 
a ship’s artival; they must, from the be- 
ginning of their waiting, appcar in a body, 
in which case it may perhaps be out of the 
power of a ne/zhbouring justice to seize 


- - any of them, in order to send them to the 


house of correction; but in such a case, 
it will likewise be out of the power of any 
justice to seize any of them, in order to 
send them to jail without bail or main- 

. prize: in both cases, the justice must wait 
. till he’ can procure a proper assistance, 
~ which he may do generally before the ar- 
rival of the smugvling vessel expected; 
and the sending of them to the house of 
correction, will us eficctuaily prevent their 
+ being assisting for that time at least, in the 


~ “danding or carryin:: off any goods, as the 


sending them to jcil and atterwards trans- 
porting them would be. This regulation 
would be consonant to the laws of this 
kingdom, and the punishment would be, in 
some ineasure, proportioned to the crime; 
because a man who loiters idly in any 
place, and cannot give a good account of 
himself, deserves to be sent to the house 
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of correction as a vagabond; but I must 
think it too severe, to make a man guilty 
of felony, or to commit him without bail or 
mainprize, only because he is seen with 8 
sword or cutlass lurking or loitering in any 
place, and is not able to give such an ae: 
count of himself as may be satisfactory to 
a country justice. For this reason, I hope 
your lordships will agree to the amend- 
ments I shall propose as follow, (as above- 
mentioned ). 

“These Amendments will, in my opinion, 
make the Bill’as effectual as it is at present 
against smuggling, and will in Bome measure 
prevent those dangers which may accrue 
from it, with respect to the freedom of our 
constitution and the liberty of the subject. 
I say, my Lords, in some measure ; for ne} 
ther these amendments, nor any amend- 
ments, can prevent its being a very dan- 
gerous Bill, and such a one as I am sorry 
to see necessary inthis once happy pe nee 
The clause I have taken notice of is a 
clause absolutely repugnant to the whole 
tenor of our laws, and inconsistent with 
the liberty and happiness of the people; 
but there are several other clauses which 
may be of dangerous consequence both to 
our trade and our Constitution, some of 
which I shall beg leave to take notice of, 
not with a design to amend them, or leave 
them out, but in order to shew that there 
is the greater necessity for agreeing to the 
amendments I have proposed, as well as to 
one other amendment I shall hereafter pro- 
pose. ° .. — 

The Clause for. making all persons gu'ty 
of felony, who to the number of two or 
more, Siall be foind armed with any olicn- 
sive weapon, and travelling within five 
miles from the sea-coasts or any navigab.e 
river with any horse or cart whereon shall 
be laden or put more thansix pounds of run 
tea, or any other run goods above the va- 


ue of 30/. sterling, is a most dangerovs 


clause for the subject ;-because it pute it 
in the power of any malicious or knavizn 
servant, to make his master if he traveis 
with a sword or pistols, guilty of felony 
whenever he has a mind, by putting seven 
pounds-of ‘tea, or thirty guincas worth ot 
lace into his master’s portmanteau, and 
going, at the next town they stop at, to 

g for 
which piece of maiice or knavery, this ser- 
vent is, by a subsequent clause, to receive 
5Cl. reward. Nay, I do not know but 
some lord of this House may sometime 
hereafter be transnorted a8 & smuggler; 
for seven pounds of tea, or thirty giuncas 
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worth of lace, may be packed up in ve 

little room, and if a malicious or knavis 

servant, should put any such parcel into 
his lord’s coach-box, or cloak bag, and 
swear that he put rt there by his lordship’s 
order, with a design to convey it to his 
house in town, or his house in the coun- 
try, I do not see how the best nobleman in 
the kingdom could vindicate himselfagainst 
such a clear proof of a fact made felony 
by this Bill. The noble lord would of 
course therefore be found guilty, and 
transported as a smuggler; and the ser- 
vant would get 50/. reward from the go- 
vernmtent, besides a much greater reward 
perhaps from those who put him upon that 
piece of treachery, and furnished him with 

oods for that very purpose. 

s I know, my Lorde, fetnay be said that 
no man can be absolutely safe against 
treachery and perjury; but from all our 
law-books, I defy any man to.suppose a 
case where it is so easy to cook up a 
treacherous, yet feasible accusation against 
@ man who has not been guilty of the least 
imprudence; or so safe to give a false 
testimony, #8 it will be in the case I have 
now laid before you; for in all, or most 
other cases, there must be a confederacy 
and combination between two or miore per- 
sons, in order to get a man convicted upon 
a false information ; in which case the con- 


federates are in danger of being perayed 
acts them- 


by one another; and even the 
selves which are falsely sworn against a man, 
often furnish him with means for justify- 
ing himself and condemning his accusers; 
whereas in the present case, there is no 
need of any confederacy, nor can the per- 
. 8on accused justify himself by any means 
I can think of! : 

- The Clause for making actions of as- 
sault upon officers triable in any county of 
England, may likewise, in my opinion, be of 
dangerous consequence. It is granting a 
privilege to his Majesty’s officers which is 
very inconsistent with the safety of his 
Majesty’s subjects ; and it is such a privi- 
lege as ought not, I think, to be granted 
even to the crown itself, nor ever was 
granted, except upon very extraordmary 
occasions. For when an officer is as- 
sulted, or pretends to have been assaulted 
by a country gentleman or farmer, I can 
e¢e no reason why he should be at liberty 
to lay his action and bring it to trial m any 
county m England, and every gentleman 
or farmer who may be assaulted by an offi- 
eet, confined to try his action m the ve 
¢ounty where the assault was committed. 
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To give to every officer of the excise as 
well as customs (for the clause is carefully 
extended to both) a privilege of making a 
country gentleman or farmer, with all his 
witnesses, dance from Northumberland, 
Wales, or Cornwall, in order to defend him- 
self against an action of assault to be tried 
in the county of Middlesex, in Kent, or 
in Essex, where the characters of the 
plaintiff, defendant, or either of their wit- 
nesses, can neither be known, nor enquired 
Into, is, in my opinion, contrary to the 
whole spirit of our laws, and consistent 
with the quiet and ease of all other sub- 
jects; for every Jack im an officc is but too 
apt to be insolent and saucy to those who 
must appry to him; and this privilege may, 
Iam afraid, render our Jacks of the Cus- 
tom-house and Excise-officers altogether 
insupportable. It is a good luck for us 
that no officer of our army can well bring 
an action of assault against any man, at 
least it is as yet reckoned inconsistent with 
their honour to do so; for if it had been 
otherwise, I should have expected that 
they likewise would have been included in 
this bountiful clause, which establishes 
such a remarkable difference between his 
Se ae officers and his Majesty’s sub- 
ects. 

The Clause for admitting officers to bail 
in the case of murder or killing of any per- 
son who resists them, I must hkewise took 
upon. as a new piece of special grace and 
favour granted to our officers of the cus- 
toms and excise. Indeed, m this case the 
officers of our army may often come in 
for their share, because they are generally 
called as assistants to custom-house officers 
But I am 
afraid this new favour may make them 
sometimes imagine that clubs, or even fists, 
aye offensive weapons, and such as may be 
oppesed by powder and ball; therefore I 
must think i¢ of dangerous consequence to 
the lives of his Majesty’s subjects ; for in 
such a case I think, the proclamation 
against riots ought, at least to be read, in 
order that those who are only lookers on, 
may have time to retire: And I can see 
no reason why officers, m such a case, 
might not have been left to the course of 
the common law, as well as gentlemen are 
in a parallel case, and a case at least as 
favourable ; for if a gentleman should kill 
a highwayman, who assaults him and de- 
mands his money, he must take his fate at 
common law, and in case the coroner’s in- 
quest should give a wrong verdict against 
him, he maudt lie in prison till his trial ; but 
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if an officer-kills a man who did not per- 
haps assault him, or bring his life into any 
danger, and the coroner’s inquest should 
bring it in, perhaps justly, wilftl murder ; 
yet by this clause his Majesty’s justices of 
the peace, or any other justices, are not 
only empowered, but are enjoined and re- 

uired, to admit such officer to bail; so 

at by these last words it would seem, 
that there is not so much as a discretionary 

ower left in the judge if there be but the 
feast pretence for the officer’s being within 
this clause. 

I have no occasion to explain to your 
lordships the great benefits and advantages 
we reap by trade, or how necessary it is 
to the very being, as well as happiness of 
this nation, therefore I shall only observe, 
that if we should destroy our trade, in 
order to prevent smuggling, it would in- 
deed be an effectual remedy, and I believe 
the only remedy we shall ever find to be 
altogether effectual; but it would be like a 
man’s giving his whole estate to his ene- 
mies, for fear his friends should cheat him 
out of a small part of it. Now there are 
in this Bill several clauses, which will, in 
my opinion, expose our merchants and 


seamen to many new hardships, dangers: 


and inconveniences. I shall take notice 
only of that clause, which gives power to 
our custom-house officers to enter and 
rummage any ship at sea, if within what 
they may please to call the limits of any 
ga in this island. What may. be meant 
by the Inmits of a port, I do not know, but 
I am certain it Is a term so vague and in- 
determinate, that it must occasion an in- 
finite number of contests, between our 
custom-house officers and the commanders 
of our merchant-men; for no master. will 
submit to have his ship rummaged and 
searched, when he thinkshe is not by law 
obliged to do so; therefore if a custom- 
house officer should judge a ship to be 
within the limits of a port, and the captain 
should judge she is not, a dispute, and 
perhaps a battle may ensue, between the 
officers and the ship’s crew: This-will sub- 
ject the captain, and I believe every one 
on board the ship, to an action for a hun- 
dred pounds penalty, in which they will 
every one be cast, if the ship should be 
judged in law to have been within the 
imits of any port when the officer de- 
manded admittance ; whereas if it should 
be judged otherwise, the officer is made 
liable to no penalty for the assault he made 
upon the ship; from whence we may con- 

ude, that our custom-house officers will 
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at last pretend to search almost every ship 
that comes within the four seas, unless the 
master agrees to pay them a tax for pre- 
venting the trouble they may give him by 
rummaging and searching his ship upon 
the high seas, and when he has_ perhaps a 
fair wind for carrying him to the port to 
which he is really bound: As this will be 
a great hardship upon our merchants and 
sea-furing men, i therefore wish that a 
league, half a league, or some other deter- 
minate distance had been put instead of the 
word limits. | 
Upen the whole, my Lords, I must think 

this Bill one of the most severe and dan- 
geroux Bills that was ever passed by a 
British legislature; and yet notwithstand- 
ing its severity,] am afraid, it will be far 
from answering theend. I am afraid, that 
instead of preventing smuggling, it will 
render desperate all those who shall here- 
after emhark in that pernicious trade, which 
will make them more bold and enterprising 
than they ever were heretofore ; and their 
common danger will unite them closer to- 

ether, which will make them more power- 
ful and formidable. While ow numerous 
high duties continue, while there are such 
profits tobe got by smuggling, it ism vain 
to expect we can entirely prevent it by 
the most sevcre Jaws we can make. By 
such laws we may ruin our constitution, 
we may subject ourselves to israel 
power, but even arbitrary power itself wi 
not prevent it; for in France, where arbi- 
trary power has been long established, 
where the punishment of every sort of 
smuggling is death or the gallies, where 
they keep up a particular sort of army 
called Les Maltotiers, for that very pur- 
pose, yet smuggling is in that kingdom 
almost as frequent as in England, and 
their smugglers are much more desperate 
than ours; for they march in little armies, 
are well armed and disciplined, and often 
cngage in battle with the custom-house of- 
ficers and their guard of Maltotiers. ‘The 
gentlemen of the French army are indeed 
but seldom or ever employed in such ex- 
ploits; they consider that their proper 
busines is to defend their country agaist 
open and declared enemies ; and theretore 
they think it below themto engage against 
Banditti, or to hunt after and guard cri- 
minals; this low sort of work they look 
on as fit only for Maltotiers and Archers, 
or sheriff’s officers ; and though they have 
a vast number of such in France, yet 
with them, and with all the other ad- 
vantages they have, it has never yet been 
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in their 
gling. | 
From all these considerations, I could 
wish, my Lords, that the Bill were delayed 
till another session, when we could have 
time to concert proper clauses for the end 
intended, and such as would not any way 
injure our constitution, or oppress our 
fair traders. Such bills ought to be drawn 
up and passed with the utmost caution and 
maturest deliberation ; for in passing every 
such bill, we are placed between two pre- 
ou ‘wher® the least inclination to one 
side or the other may throw us headlong 
into a gulph of perdition: we may ruin our 
revenue by giving too great a latitude to 
smugglers, or we may destroy our con- 


power entirely to prevent smug- 


stitution by placing too great and too ar-— 


bitrary a power in the crown, and likewise 
our trade, by subjecting our merchants to 
too many dangers and inconveniences. 
But if the Bill cannot be delayed, if the 
disease absolutely requires some immediate 
application, I hope your lordships will 
agree to the amendments I have offered ; 
and asit is a Bill of a very new and extra- 
ordinary nature, I hope it will not be at 
first made perpetual. Let us do as we 
alwayshave done in most new regulations : 
let it be made to continue for three, five, 
or seven years, that we may have some ex- 
perience of its effects, betore we make it a 
perpetual law; which is the last amend- 
ment I shall take the liberty to offer. 


The Answer was to this effect: 


® My Lords; As the immediate preserva- 
tion, as well as future happiness of the na- 
tion, depends upon the support of our go- 
vernment, it is the duty of parliament not 
only to grant such funds as may be neces- 
sary for that support, but to make those 
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tributes his share. Yea farther, any sort 
of neglect in this particular, must be of 
the most fatal consequence to our trade, 
and must necessarily at last be the ruin of 
every fair trader in the kingdom; and in 
our present circumstanccy, it may likewise 
be called a sort of breach of the public 
faith ; for as most of our duties, especially 
in the customs, are mortgaged, in whole 
or in part, to the creditors of the public, 
the allowing the produce of any of those 
duties to be diminished by fraudulent prac- 
tices, when it is in our power to prevent it, 
is the sume with taking trom them a part of 
that security which was given them b 
parliament, and which the parliament is 
bound to make good. 

Notwithstanding all these obligations we 
lie under, yet, my Lords, I shall readily 
agree that we ought to be extremely cau- 
tious in granting any new powers for rais- 
ing and collecting our taxes, which may 
any way encroach upon the constitution, 
or upon the liberties of the people; but if 
we make a phantom of every new power, 
or new penalty, that may be really neces- 
sary for that purpose, and give a loose to 
our imaginations, by supposing that every 
such power or penalty will be made a 
wrong and unjust use of, and turned to~ 
wards the oppression and ruin of the sub- 
ject, instead of being applied to their re- 
lief and preservation, we shall never grant 
any new power, nor continue the old ; for 
no power was ever granted, nor can be 
granted, upon which a fruitful imagination 
may not form various scenes of horror and 
destruction; nay, no power can be granted 
but what may truly be made a wrong use 
of; but while we have a parliament sub- 
sisting, while we are subject to no earthly 
power but whut is established by, and de- 


grants effectual; for the granting of any | pends upon parliament, we have no occa- 
tux or duty would be of very little signi- | sion to frighten ourselves with such chi- 
fication, if the parliament did not, at the | mwras; for, thank God! our parliaments 
same time, prescribe such methods as; have hitherto been able to give a check to 


should be effectual for raising and collect- 
ing that tax or duty; and if the methods 
at first prescribed should fail of the ex- 
pected success, it is, for the same steason, 
the duty of parliament to contrive and 
prescribe such other methods as may be 
thought more effectual. ‘The imposing of 
any tax or duty, and allowing any man, 
through our neglect, to escape paying that 
share of it which is due trom him by law, 
18 not only a breach of our duty towards 
our king and country, but a piece of in- 
Justice done to every particular man in 
the kingdom, who honestly and fairly con- 


every wrong use that has been made of 
any power, and to bring the offenders to 
condign ‘punishment. 

With regard to the clauses in this Bill 
which have been objected to, and the new 
powers to be granted which have been set 
in such a hideous light; before I begin to 
consider any of them parttcularly, give me 
leave, my Lords, to make this general ob- 
servation, that though we do not pretend 
to punish a man for mere thinking, nor 
admit a bare intention to be proved by 
witnesses, yet we often punish a man for 
speaking, and admit witnesses to prove 
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words 28 well as facts, in order from thence 
to infer a malicious intention; and even 
by a late statute, we have laid a very se- 
vere punishment upon an intention; for 
we have made it transportation for any 
man to assuult another upon the highway 
with an intention to rob, whereas it was 
before but a conmmon trespass: how this 
intention is to be proved I shall not pre- 
tend to determine; but I suppose, if the 
man who made the assault uttered only 
these two words ‘your money,’ and his 
uttering of such words were proved in 
court, it would be deemed a full proof of 
his intention, and that action which in it- 
self is but a common trespass, would, by 
these two ugly words, be made felony and 
transportation. But this ts not the only 
case, where words may be proved, in order 
to shew the intention of the speaker, and 
convict him of the crime for which he 
stands indicted or accused; for we know 
that inall trials of murder, there is nothing 
more common than to prove threatening 
words made use of by the person indicted 
m order to shew that he had an intention 
to murder; and by an act of his late Ma- 
jesty’s reign, which makes it felony to tear 
or spoil any person’s clothes in the streets 
ft is farther enacted, that whoever shall 
wilfully and maliciously assault any per- 
son in the public streets or highways, with 
an intent to tear or spoil the clothes of 
such person, shall upon conviction, suffer 
as in the case of felony: in which last 
case, the intention of the person accused 
can be proved by nothing else but by some 
words or threats uttcred by him before. 
after, or at the time of the assault; for if 
he had proceeded to an overt act, if he had 
actually torn or spoiled the person’s cloaths, 
he would be within the former part of that 
law, and consequently there would be no 
occasion for proving his intention: nay, 
even high treason itself may be committed 
by words, without any overt act; forb 
ah act of queen Elizabeth, who had, I be- 
lieve, as great a regard for our constitution 
as ever any king or queen had, it is de- 
clared, that whocver shall, by any speech 
maintain the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Rome, shall for the first offence be guilty 
of a Premunire, and of high treason for 
the second: and in all crimes whatever, 
according to the whole tenor of our laws 
it is the intention only that is to be pu- 
nished, which intention must be made ap- 
pear from circumstances, and those cir- 
cumstances may consist in words spoken, 
as well as overt acts committed by the 
person accused, 
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With this vi my Lords, let us consider 
that clause in the Bill now before us, which 
has been principally objected to. By that 
clause it is proposed to be enacted, that 
if three or more are assembled with fire- 
arms or other offensive weapons, with 
an intention to run any goods or mer- 
chandize, or to watch for opportunities for 
that purpose ; or withan intention to carry 
off or rescue any run-goods or merchan- 
dize, or to wound or murder any of his 
Majesty’s officers, a justice of peace, upon 
information to be given upon oath, may 
commit them without bail of mainprize; 
and such persons, if convicted by due 
course of law, are to be transported as 
felons. IJ'rom these words is it not plain 
that the informer, as well as all the other 
witnesses, must swear to some overt acts 
committed, or some words spoken, by the 
persons against whom they swear, or to 
some other citcumstances from whence 
this intention may be probably inferred? 
Can we suppose that any justice would 
commit, or any jury convict the persons 
accused, upon the informer’s barely saying 
he knew they had such an intention, with- 
out giving an account of his reasons for 
saying so? And if he gives such reasons 
as must make every man believe they had 
such any intention, do not they deserve to 
be committed? Can we suppose it pos- 
sible that such reasons can be given against 
an innocent man? At least I am sure it 3s 
no more possible in this case than in any 
other criminal case whatsoever. And if 
ou think proper to make this crime f& | 

ony, and the punishment transportation, 
it isneither inconsistent with our constl- 
tution, nor contrary to our Jaws, to have 
such a person committed without bail ot 
mainprize; because wherever such a pu- 
nishment is to be inflicted, no bail can in 
any case. be taken; the person accu 
must, in all such cases, remain in prison 
till he be acquitted by due course of law. 

As to the rewards which are by this act 
to be given to informers, I can see no rea- 
son why we should be more afraid of them 
in this case than in any other; for it 18 
certain that in many cnminal cases, ever 
where the punishment is death, there are 
rewards given to informers, by the laws, 
and customs of this kingdom: from such 
rewards we have experienced great benefit 
with respect to the discovering, appre 
hending, and punishing of criminals, and 
we have not yet found any danger accruing 
therefrom to innocent persons, nor can 
any danger be well supposed ; for if two of 
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three rogues should combine together, in 
erder to accuse an innocent man, they 
have generally been, and always may be 
made to contradict themselves, or one ano- 
ther, in some of the circumstances they 
relate; and the evidence of one man, es- 
pecially a poor, low fellow, which we must 
suppose any such rogue to be, will never 
be of weight enough with a jury, to con- 
vict a man of any tolerable character. In 
the present case it will be the same; the 
informer must give his reasons, for say- 
ing that the person accused had such an 
intention, those reasons must either be 
facts he saw, or words he heard; as to both 
these, he may be obliged to tell all the 
particular circumstances, some of which 
the person accused may be able to prove 
talse, or the false informer may probably 
be made to contradict himself, unless he 
has a better memory than liars usually 
have: even if the informer should give but 
this only reason, that the person accused 
told him so: in the first place, it is not 
very probable a justice or a jury would be- 
lieve him, without several concurring cir- 
cumstances; but besides, he would be 
obliged to give an account when and where 
and upon-what occasion, the person ac- 
cused told him so; with respect to which 
it would hardly be possible foxhim to form 
such a story as might appear probable ; 
and at the same time such a ove, as the 
a legate accused could no way contraglict 
y proper evidence... 7 
With respect to the liberty of applying 
to the King’s courts in Westininster-hall, I 
cannot think it is by this Bill to be taken 
away from any of the King’s subjects, nor 
can I think, that the Habeas Corpus Act 
is in any case to be repealed’: the justice 
of ‘a is empowered to conmmit without 
bail or mainprize, as he may do in capital 
cases as well as this; but the trial must 
be before the King’s courts either in Wc tt- 
minster-hall, or at the assizes; and I am 
sure it will not be pretended, that any of 
the King’s courts ought, or would admit a 
man to bail, who, upon conviction, is,jby ex- 
press statute to be transported. Indeed, if 
the justice should be guilty of errog. or 
iniquity in the commitment, the court of 
, King’s-bench might in that case give re- 
lief, and any person to be committed un- 
der colour of this Bdl might, in m 
Opinion, bring his Habeas Corpus for that 
purpose, in the same manner as in other 
the like cases; and if the trial of any per- 
son to be committed by this Bill, should 
not be brought on in the usual time, I can 
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find nothing in the Bill to prevent his tak- . 
ing the benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and getting himeelt!’ discharged in pursu- 
ance of that Act. 

Having thus shewn, that no innocent 
man can be in danger, either of being 
committed or convicted from this clause, 
any more than from any other penal law 
now subsisting; I may, I think, conclude, 
that no innocent man can be by this Bil 
frightened from travelling with arins when- 
ever he has a mind, and therefore it can- 
not, with the least propriety, be called 
a Bill for disarming the people of Great 
Britain. But I must take notice, that 
even as the law stands at present, if an 
information were given to any justice of 
the peace, that a man intended to be aid- 
ing and assisting in some treasonable prac- 
tices, whether with arms or without, and 
the informer should give such circum- 
stances as ought to gain credit from a rea- 
sonable man, such justice would be de- 
ficient in his duty, if he did not examine 
immediately into the affair, and commit 
the person informed against, if he saw any 
cause for so doing; which he might cer- 
tainly do, even as the law stands at pre- 
sent, and therefore, there is no occasion 
for any new law for this purpose, nor 
would the passing such a law be any en- 
croachment upon our constitution; and 
if the person impeached by any such in- 
formation, should upon a fair and open 
trial be convicted‘ of treason, the in- 
former would expect, and would really 
deserve a much better reward than any 
proposed "by this Bill; ‘so that promising 


‘of a reward by act of parliament, can be 


of no great consequence in any case, bee 
cause a rogue-will be as ready to goat 
himself for a reward expected and come | 
monly given, as he will be for a reward 
expressly promised by act of parliament. 

Let us consider, my Lords, that by the 
Bill gow before us, there are two sorts of of- 
fences to be corrected, which were not be- 
fore made liable to any punishment. ‘The 
first is, an assembling to the number of three 
or more, armed with firelocks, or other of- 
fensive wepons, in order to be aiding and 
assistin: ‘a the running of goods or detorc- 
ing of cHicers; the other is, a lurking or 
loitering in any place without arms, but for 
the same purposes; and as the former ‘is an 
offence much more heinous than the latter, 
therefore it is by this Bill to be subjected 
to a much higher punishment; which 
punishment cannot I thinx be deemed too 
severe; fox if such mén had put their de- 
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sign in execution, if they had been actu- 
ally assisting in any such purposes, they 
would be guilty of felony by the laws as 
they stand at present, and I cannot think 
there is any sevepity in extending the 
punishment to the intention, when it is 
proved that aman has armed himself and 
made ready for putting that intention in 
execution; for in all crimes, it is the in- 
tention, and not the action, which is prin- 
cipally to be regarded, therefore the 
punishment intended by the amendment 
would, in my opinion, be far from being 
adequate; at least, if it be an adequate 
punishment forthis crime, it must cer- 
tainly be too severe for the other offence, 
of loitering and waiting without any arms, 
or without assembling in such numbers; 
because any violence committed, or in- 
tended to be committed with an armed 
force, ought always to be more severely 
punished, than the same sort of violence 
committed, or intended to be committed 
without any such force. 

For my part, my Lords, I must think that 
transportation would be a very moderate 
punishment for endeavouring to run goods, 
without paying those duties imposed by law, 
or to rescue them after they have been 
legally seized, even without arms, or with- 
out an intention to make use of any mor- 
tal weapon; but when men provide arms 
for this purpose, it shews they design to 
murder as well as smuggle; nay, I must 
really look upon it asa sort of treason; 
for it is in some manner a levying of war 
against. the King, and we kngw, that a 
consultation advisedly held for that 
pose, has been always reckoned, and 
since declared by statute, to be high trea- 
son: and, farther, if we cagsider the num- 
bers of men that have soffietimes assem- 
bled together in arms for smuggling pur- 
poses, we must have the more reason to, 
conclude, that it is a sort of treason, in 
which case we may, with a great deal of 
freedom, inflict the punishment of trans- 
portation, upon three or more’s assembling 
together, with any such intention; for 
such a number cannot assemble to- 
gether for such a purpose, witheut a pre- 
vious congultation; which is a sort of overt 
act that may be proved, and has often 
been admitted to be prdved, in order to 
convict a man of high treason. . A month’s 
confinement in a correction-house, though 
attended with the severest sort of whip- 
ping, which it would never be, would for 
these reasons be very far from being gn 
adequate punishmeht for the &rst offence 
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designed to be corrected by this Bill, and 
it would be still farther from being effectual 
for the end intended. <A raw country-fel- 
low, or a poor labourmg man, may for 4 
reward easily be drawn in, to be assisting 
in the running of goods, where no force 
or violence is intended, and may for that 
purpose, be prevailed on to loiter and wait 
without arms somewhere near the sea- 
coasts; for such a man, a month’s confine- 
ment and whipping may be a sufficient 
admonition, he may be thereby reclaimed, 
and frightened from ever engaging ‘again 
in such practices; but he must be an ex- 
perienced and an hardened rogue, who 
arms himself for such purposes, and pre- 
pares to murder rather than be disap- 
pointed; it cannot well be expected that 
such a fellow will be reelaimed by whip- 
ping or hard labour; as soon as he gets 
oose and meets with his former com- 
anions, he will probably return to his 
ormer practices. ' 
These are the fellows who give our civil 
government the greatest disturbance; 
these are the fellows who do the greatest 
injury to the revenue, and to the fair 
trader; and these are the felloyvs — 


-whom this Bill is panepaly designed: as 
0 


it is an difficult for the smugglers to make 
up and forn¥ gang of such disciplined and 
veteran troops, the only way of putting 
an end to,such fraudulent and-violent prac- 
tices, is, by breaking those gangs as fast 
as they begin to fog themselves, which 
can only be done by death or transporta- 
tion; and as our present government al- 
ways chuses to try first the mildest method, 
therefore the latter method of breaking 
these gangs is propos by this Bill, =’ 

I hope, my Lords, I have now shewn, 
that the clause objected to, is no way In- 
consistent with our constitution, nor with 
the liberty or safety of any innocent sub- 
ject; that the punishment proposed, is s0 
far-from being too severe, that it is the 
mildest punishment we can propose, if we 
have a mind to provide an effectual reme- 
dy for the evil complained gf ; and that the 
amendment proposed would be very far 
from being-an adequate punishment, or an 
effectual remedy against that evil, by which 
we suffer the most, and against which this 
Bill is principally designed. These things 
I am myself fully ¢onvinced of, and there- 
fore I cannot agree to the amendment 
proposed to be made to this are a to 
any of the other amendments which pend 
upon the first. 

As to the other Clauses, objected 0 
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though no amendments have been pro- 
posed in relation to any of them, yet as 
they are objections against the Bill in ge- 
neral, I hope your Lordships will give me 
leave to offer some of those reasons, why I 
think the objections without any solid 
foundation. The clause for punishing 
those who shall be found armed, and pass- 
mg within five miles of any sea-coast or 
navigable river, with more than six pounds 
of tea, five gallons of foreign spirits, or 
thirty pounds worth of foreign goods, 
landed without paying the duties, is not 
properly a new law, but only an amend- 
ment of an old, which has hitherto been 
found ineffectual, and therefore this amend- 
ment is proposed, in order to remedy the 
defects of the former law. The punish- 
ment is the same in both, only the descrip- 
tion of the offence in the former statute 
has been found to be such, as could never 
be proved ; and for that reason, it is abso- 
jutely necessary to alter that description, 
and to make it sush as may be proved, if 
you intend to prevent or punish the of- 
fence. This is, I say, absolutely neces- 
gary, and it is impossible to imagine, that a 
gentleman, or any man of an established 
good character, can suffer unjustly by the 
description of the offence, even as pro- 
posed by this clause, because a jury will 
never believe one single witness against 
such a man, and it will be as difficult and 
dangerous for two rogues to combine to- 
gether, and contrive a feasible accusation 
against an innocent man in this case as in 
any other. By the law, as it stands at pre- 

sent, it is as easy for a nobleman or a gen- 
tleman’s servant, to put a quantity of run 
goods into his master’s coach-box, or 

ortmanteau, and then to inform against 

im, as it will be when this Bill, as it now 

stands, shall be passed into a law; yet we 
have never yet heard of so much as an 
attempt in this way, though it be upwards 
of a dozen of years since the law was 
passed for making it felony and transporta- 
tion for any man, with offensive arms, to 
pass within twenty miles of any coast, with 
any quantity of foreign goods in his cus- 
tod » which had been landed from any 
ship, without due entry and payment of 
the duties. 

The clause which is said to establish a 
remarkable difference between his Majesty’s 
officers and his Majesty’s subjects, is, my 
Lords, as necessary as the former, if you 
intend that any of the officers should dare 
to do their duty within some of the coun- 
ties of England; and this necessity pro- 
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_ ceeds from the great height smuggling has 
lately come to, and the vast numbers of 
men now engaged some -way or other in 
that pernicious trade; insomuch, that in 
some of our maritime counties, the whole 
people of the county are so-generally en- 
gaged in it, that it 1s impossible to dnd a& 
jury that will upon a trial do justice to an 
officer of the revenue, in any case what- 
soever: therefore, unless you agree to this 
clause, an officer, in any such county, who 
faithfully performs the duty of his office, 
must expect to be assaulted, and beaten 
and bruised, every day of his life; because 
the people of the county know, that he 
never can recover a verdict against them ; 
in which case, I must leave it to your lord 
ships’ consideration, whether you can ex- 

ect that ever any officer will do his duty, 
in endeavouring to suppress smuggling, or 
collecting his Majesty’s revenues, either of 
the customs or excise. 

This Clause, therefore, my Lords, I 
must take to be absolutely necessary; and 
the other Clause, in relation to the bailing 
of officers and their assistants, who shall 
sig ar kill a man in their own defence, | 
is, I think, as necessary, and this necessity 
proceeds from the same cause with the 
former ; for in those counties where smug- 
gling is become general, the majority of 
the coroner’s inquest always consists of 
smugglers: so that it has been found by 
experience, that those inquests always 
bring the officer and his assistants in guilty 
of murder, even though it be made clearly 
appear, by the most undoubted testimo- 
nies, that the killing happened se defendendo; 
which must be such a discouragement to 
officers of the revenue, and to all those 
who assist them, that it cannot be expected 
they will ever venture their lives, in put- 
ting the laws of their country into due exe- 
cution. Therefore, in both these cases, 
we are not to run any comparison between 
his Majesty’s officers and any of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects, but between officers andsmug- 
glers; and I ie eather Lordships will all 
agree, that the former deserve more favour 
than the latter. In the last of these cases, 
if the officer be within the terms of the 
clause, if the killing happen se defendendo, 
I think it most reasonable, to order and re- 
quire the judge to admit him to bail; but 
if he be not within the clause, of which 
the magistrate before whom he is brought 
for that purpose, is the judge, then that 
magistrate is neither ordered nor required 
by any words in the Bul, to admit him to 
bail. 

[+L] 
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J shajl readily grant, my Lords, that pur 
trade is of great advantage to this pation, 
and that we ought to take all possible care 
ta encourage it, and te avoid every thing 
that may be inconvenient to our merchants 
or seamen. But this, my Lords, is one of 
my chief reasons for being for this Bill 
ae it stands at present; for our trade can- 
not be protected if our government be not 
aypported, and our government cannot be 
supported, unless we prevent smuggling, 
and all other fraudulent practices with 
respect to that reyenue upon which the 
support of oyr government depends : 
therefore the honest merchant or seaman 
must bear with those few inconveniences 
which are absolutely necessary for pre- 
venting the fraudulent tricks of the knavish 
gne; and in the Bill now before yg, I am 
Rot only convinced that there are no regu- 
lations but what are necessary, but that 
there is no new regulation that can subject 
any honest merchant or seq-faring man 
whatever, to any grea$ inconvenience. I 
am sure the putting of an officer on board 
any ship that comes within the limits of a 
port, ig most reagonable and necessary, 
and can never be inconvenient for any 
ship, unless they have a mind to run some 

art of the cargo ; for no ship comes with- 
the limits of a port, but with a view to 
trade there, or to run goods on shore, un- 
less when she is forced thither by stress of 
weather or want of provisions. in the first 
case, I believe no man will say that it is 
Rot necessary to put an officer on board ; 
and the last case so seldom happens, that 
it cannot well be called an inconvenience. 
s for the term, limits, I take it to bea 
term as well understood among merchants 
and seafaring men, as any term whatever: 
I suppose every frith and navigable river, 
must be within the Limits of some port; 
and with respect to our ports upon the 
ocean, I suppose the limits of each port 
extend to the place where ships bound for 
that port usually come to an anchor, in 
order to wait for a tide or fair wind for 
bringing them into port; so that no officer 
can from this clause pretend to search a 
ship upon the high seas, nor will any officer 
dare to extort illegal fees, or any other il- 
legal consideration; because if it should 
be discovered, he would certainly be dis- 
missed, which is a risque no man of com- 
mon sense will run, for the sake of any 
small ff ee he can possibly get from the mas- 
ter of a ship who has no fraudulent prac- 
tice in view. 


Whether the Bill now before us will be 
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altogether e@fectual, is what I shall ne 
pretend to determine, but it will certainly 
render it more difficult for smugglers to 
carry on their fraudulent practices, and 
more sate and easy for the officers of the 
revenue to do theiy duty, therefore it will 
be more eflectual than any law now in 
being ; and if it hag not all the good effe 
could be wished for, some new waethad 
may be taken for answering those case 
where this Bill may appear to be deficient: 
but such as it is, it would, in my opinioa, 
be the most imprydeht thing in the world 
to put off passing it till next session; for 
as the first part of it contgins an indemnity 
for aj] past crimes in the smuggling way, 
if this Ain should be put off, the smuggler 
would all expect the same sort of indem- 
nity by any Bill to be passed m the next 
session; and the hopes of being indemni- 
fied for every crime they could commit 
between this and the 27th of April next, 
would in the mean time render our present 
smugglers more bold and enterprizing, and 
would make every man who cok have 
any opportunity, endeavour to defraud the 
public, by some sort ef smuggling prace 
tice ; from whence we may conclude, that 
the public would suffer most prodigiously 
by any such delay. 

With respect to making the Bill tempo- 
rary, no such clause can be made to relate 
to the first part of the Bill, which indem- 
nifies those persons who have been guilty 
of offences against the laws made br see 
curing the revenues of customs and excise: 
it can only be made to relate to the last 
par of the Bill, which is to enforce those 

ws for the future; and as the last of 
the Bill, and the future security his Ma- 
jesty expects may arise from thence, with 
regard to the revenue, is the considera- 
tion for those large sums his Majesty gives 
up by the first part of the Bill, it would be 
both unequal and unjust to make the last 
part temporary, since the first must ba 
made perpetual. 

I am afraid, my Lords, any amendment 
we can make, may occasion the loss of the 
Bill for this session at least, and therefore 
we ought to make as few as possible. Ido 
not think there is one absolutely necessa 
ry; but if your lordships think otherwise, 
if you think it necessary to add a parine 
clause for the court of King’s Bench, an 
court of justiciary in Scotland, with regard 
to the bailing of any person committed by 
virtue of this act, I shall readily give up 
my opinion, and agree to the amend- 
ment, but I cannot agree to any of the 
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other amendments that have been pro- 

posed. | 
To this it was replied, as follows: - 


My Lords; We areall fully sensible that 
it is the duty of Parliament to grant a re- 
venue sufficient for supporting the govern- 
‘ment, and to contrive and prescribe such 
methods for raising and collecting that 
revenue as may be effectuul ; but we like- 
wise know it is the duty of Parliament to 
support the constitution, and to preserve 
the liberties of the people. Therefore 
when it begins to appear, that the methods 
prescribed by Parliament for. raising the 
revenues necessary for the support of our 

overnment, are not effectual tor the end 
mtended, nor can be made so, without en- 
dangering our constitution, thosd methods 
ught not to be farther pursued, but me- 
thods entirely new ought to be contrived 
and prescribed by Parliament. This is, 
I dm afraid, our case at present; many of 
the taxes we have established, are so very 
high, in proportion to the prime cost of 
the commodities upon which they are laid, 
that we find it impossible to get them dul 
raised and collected, without giving such 
arbitrary powers to our government in that 
tespect, ds may very probably render it 
arbitrary in every other; and if this be 
our case, we ought to think rather of 
lowering or abolishing some of our duties, 
and raising our public revenues in some 
other method, than of transporting and 
hanging our people, who are criminals by 
the temptations we have thrown in their 
way. But whatever may be thought fit to 
be done in our present circumstances, I 
am glad to hear it insinuated by the noble 
lords who are against these amendments, 
that our public creditors have any sort of 
Fight or concern in the levying of those 
faxes fiir wete eosy for their se- 
eurity, riated to their payment ; 
for if they ie. any concern Beatie devy. 
Ing of them, they have a much greater 
€oncern in the application of them ; ,and 
therefore if it be a breach of public faith to 
aliow the produce of those duties to be 
diminished by fraudulent practices, when 
¥ ig in our power to prevent it, it is cer- 
feinly a greater breach of public faith to 
&pply them to any other use but that for 
Which they were ofiginally designed ;_be- 
' €duse' in both caves, a part of that security 
Which was given by Parliament to the cre- 
ditors of the public is taken from them, 
but in the former cave it is onty a sin: of 
Ontiesion, wlieread itt the Master it iva: sitt of 
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commission, and is therefore the more hei- 
nous. 

_ It is always with regret and sorrow, rity 
Lords, that I form to myself any appré- 
hensions of danger to my native country, 
and therefore I shall always avoid it ag 
much as possible; but we have already 
created so many new crimes and transgres- 
sions, relating to our revenues of customs 
and excisé, and have inflicted so many new 
pains and penalties for preventing thosé 
transgressions, that, in my opinion, thé 
fears of increasing them can in no case bé 
called phantoms. Our Parliaments have, 
it is true, been hitherto able, generally 
speaking, to give a check to every ve 
use of any power, and fo bring the of- 
fenders to condign punishment; and whilé 
our Parliaments contmue to be indepen- 
dent of those who have the exefcise of 
power, their will, as well as their ability, 
will continue the same; but we know the 
effect of pains, penalties, and pensions if 
other countries ; we know that Parliamenfs, 
senates or assemblies, have, by sucl¥ 
means, been made subservient to the worsf 
and most tyrannical uses that could bé 
made ef power; and if this should ever 
unfortunately happen to be our case, our 
Parliaments will neither be willing ror 


. able to check the abuse of any power, or 
.fo punish the offenders. For this reasott 


we ought to be extremely jealous of load- 
ing our people with pains and penalties, or 
subjecting them to a multitude of pena¥ 
laws ; for oppression may be easily cloaked 
under colour of an act of Parhiament, and 
many may be hanged or transported under 


‘pretence of their having been guilty of 
‘sotre action made penal by statute, with- 
out raising any general murmur among thé 


people, or giving thé alarm to those whe 
do not then think themselves in danger of 
any such prosecution; whereas the least 
act of oppréssion, without any such pre- 
tence, would raise 2 gerieral murmur, ame 
give an universal alarm, because hah 
man in the kingdont would think himse 

in danger. Fn this nation no men of com- 
mon sense would extend his power of ope. 
pression to any great length till he has got 
a Parliament to his mind, but when he has‘ 
got such 4 Parliament, his power will then 
be without controul, and by subjecting’ 
rhaltitudes of our people who have vofe¥ 
at elections to higlt pains and penalties, or 
to the danger of being prosecuted upotr 
penal statutes, we may render it easy for’ 
a man to accomplist this end, which, wherf 


once actomplvhed’ nitty be; by the same’ 
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methods, easily peered as long as he 
pleases; for such a parliament will never 
refuse to pass any penal statute he thinks 
fit to propose. 
- No law can be proposed, my Lords, for 
the necessity of which some reasons may 
not be urged; even the most tyrannical 
laws have been made under pretence of 
reventing or punishing some real abuse ; 
but all wise nations have chosen to allow 
an abuse to escape unpunished, rather 
than to make such a law as might involve 
the innocent in the same punishment with 
the guilty. In this respect we have been 
always so cautious, that, though the inten- 
tion be principally regarded in all crimes, 
yet we have never yet made a law for 
punishing m a severe manner, a bare in- 
tention, unless when accompanied with 
some unlawfd] action: Indeed, if a man 
has committed any illegal action, our laws, 
In some cases, allow his intention to be en- 
quired into by witnesses; and circum- 
stances, or even words uttered by him, 
may be proved, in order to heighten his 
punishment; but no words can by any of 
our laws subject a man to such a sévere 
punishment as that inflicted upon felony, 
unless those words be accompanied with 
some sort of action which is in itself un- 
Jawful, or pronounced in such a solemn 
and deliberate manner as to imply a sort of 
action ; and the reason of this is plain, be- 
cause no subject could be safe or easy, if 
words spoken by him, perhaps at vandens 
or before but one witness, could be picked 
up, and proved against him, in order to 
convict him of felony; for in such a case 
a man’s words might often be mistaken, or 
unfairly related by those that hear him, 
and no man could guard against perjury, 
nor have an opportunity of justifying him- 
self against a false accusation; It ever 
any such custom or law should come to be 
established in this kingdom, the happiness 
and security of our people would be at an 
end; We mizht expect, some time or other, 
to have informers az numerous and fre- 
quent im our streets, and in all our public 
places, as ever the ‘ delatores’ or inforiners 
* were about Rome under their most tyran- 
nical emperors. 

The very cases mentioned by the noble 
Lords who have spoke upon the other side 
of the question, evince what I have said to 
be the standing maxim of the laws of Eng- 
Jand. Inthe case of murder, the killing of 
a man, which is in itself an uulawful action, 
must be proved, and then threatening 
words or other circumstances may be 
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proved, in order to shew that that unlaw- 
ful action was committed with an inten- 
tion to murder: In an assault with an in- 
tention to rob, or to tear a person’s cloaths, 
it is the same; the assault is in itself an 
unlawful action, and the intention is al- 
lowed to be proved only to aggravate the 
punishment. In treason, a consultation or 
conspiracy to murder the king is a sort of 
overt act, and the manner how that consul- 
tation was held must be proved; for it would 
be no sufficient proof in this case for in- 
formers or witnesses to say, that they had 
heard the prisoner say he intended to mur- 
der the king, or that he had had a consul- 
tation for that purpose: And the statute of 
queen Elizabeth clearly shews, how cau- 
tious we have always been, not to subject 
men to any heavy punishment on account 
of any words they may unadvisedly utter; 
for, before a man can be made liable to any 
of the penalties of that statute, it must be 
proved, not only that he maintained, butthat 
he advisedly maintained the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Rome; in which case the 
manner of his speaking, the place where he 
spoke, and several other concomitant cir- 
cumstances must be made appear to the 
court, in order to shew that A the pri- 
soner said was advisedly said; and when 
such a proof is. laid before any court, it 
cannot be called a proof of words only, 
but is likewise a proof of several facts 
which accompanied the pronouncing of 
those words. Soin a late statute, where 
words are made criminal, we may see how 
cautiously our laws are in such Cases 
penned; for it is enacted, that where any 
person shall maliciously and directly, by 
preaching or advised ap ee affirm, that 
the pretended prince of Wales hath any 
title to the crown, such person shall incyt 
a Promunire: in this case likewise the in- 
formers or witnesses must give an account 
of the whole circumstances attending the 
words spoken} iu order to shew that they 
were naliciously, directly, and advisedly 
spoken; and as a farther security for the 
subject avainst false accusations, it is by: 
the same act provided, that no person 
shall be prosecuted for words so spoken, 
unless iuormation be given on oath in 
three davs after the words spoken, and the 
person prosecuted within three months 
atter the intormation given: In both these 
cases therefore, the words made criminal, 
imply asurt of action ; for several conco 
mitant factsmust be proved, in order toshew 
that the words were advisedly spoken. 

Let us now, my Lords, compare these 
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cases with the case now before us. The 
words of the bill now before us, are, that 
upon information to be given upon oath, 
before any one or more justices of the 
peace, that any persons to the number of 
three or more, are, or have been assembled 
for any of the purposes aforesaid, and are 
or havebeen armed with fire-arms or other 
offensive. arms or weapons, such justice 
may grant his warrant, and upon such per- 
son’s being brought before him, may, if he 
upon due examination, finds cause, (that 
is, if he thinks fit,) commit them to the 
next county-jail, without bail or main- 
rize, till discharged by due course of law. 
hen come the words for their trial and 
condemnation, which are, that such persons, 
upon due proof of their being armed and 
assembled, in order to be aiding and assist- 
ing, in the clandestine running, landing, 
rescuing or carrying away prohibited or 
uncustomed s, and upon conviction 
thereof, shall be adjudged guilty of felony. 
Do not your lordships see, that in this case 
men are to be committed for a bare inten- 
tion, without their having deserved to be 
brought into that jeopardy by any one overt 
illegal act whatsocver ? all grant that 
if the justice understands the spirit of our 
laws, and acts justly, he will examine the 
informer narrowly as to circumstances, and 
will not commit, unless the informer gives 
ood reasons for saying, that those he in 
formed against had such an intention ; but 
the words of this clause make no such pre- 
cautions necessary : we are not now to en- 
quire what the justice ought to do, but 
what he may do, and I wiil say, that, by 
these words, an information upon oath, 
that such persons were assembled and armed 
with such an intention, without assigning 
any reasons, without relating any circum- 
stances, will be a sufficient authority for 
the commitment, will excuse the justice 
from all the penaltics of false imprisonment; 
therefore if the justice has any malice 
against the persons brought before him, or 
has a job of his own to gain by it, or bea 
tool of those that have, are we not to sup- 
pose that he will commit the personsagainst 
whom he has such an information? and 
may we not suppose that such .informa- 
tions may be cooked up, and persons of 
great credit committed, in order to carry 
an election for members of parliament ? 
. Then astothetrial, my Lords, isnotherea 
man to be tried, and brought into great dan- 
ger of being condemned, and for no less a 
crime than felony, upon a bare intention, 
and without his having ever,deserved to be 
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brought into such a danger by any overt il- 
legal act whatsoever ? Can we say that any 
subject is safe, who may, upon malicious 
information, which he cannot disprove, be 
brought into such danger? I say, my 
Lords, an information which he cannot dis- 
prove, for this will always be the case. Sup- 
pose three gentlemen out a shooting, or 
travelling upon the road with arms for their 
detence: suppose they meet a malicious or 
an avaricious rogue in the fields, or upon 
the highway, and ask him several questions 
about fhe game in that neighbourhood or 
about the roads; may not that rogue go 
before a justice and inform, that they then 
told him they were upun the smuggling 
lay, and offered him moncy to join with 
them ? I should be glad to know how these 
three gentlemen could disprove this infor- 
mation. I could suppose twenty such cases 
without any very fruitful imagination: but 
in this case, let us suppose farther, that 
some persons at a distance saw these three 
gentlemen speak to this rogue, and were 
brought to prove this circumstance upon 
thetrial ; that a ship was then hovering upon 
the coast, and some run goods found con- 
cealed the very next day near the place: 
would not these circumstances contribute 
greatly to the conviction of the gentle- 
men ? nay, the rogue himself might men- | 
tion every one of them in his information, 
in order to convince an honest justice. My 
Lords, it is a most dangerous situation for 
any man to have his estate and liberty de- 
pending upon the opinion a jury may con- 
ceive of his character, in opposition to the 


.oath of another man; and in this case, it is 


more dangerous than any other; because 
a man, otherwise of the best of characters 
and of opulent circumstaices, may be pre- 
sumed to have had an intention to smug- 
gle, whereas no jury would presume or 
easily believe, that such a man could have 
an intention to rob upon the highway, or te 
tear people’s cloaths : then with respect to 
the informer, if he were a low, mean fel- 
low, no jury would believe that any man 
would attempt to. rob him upon the ane 
way, nor would a jury easily presume that 
aman of good circumstancés would impart 
to him hig intention relating to any other 
crime; but in smuggling, men of the best 
circumstances often employ mean fellows, 
and theretore a jury may the more easily 
presume, that such a fellow was in that 
case privy to the design of the richest man 
in the kingdom. Thus your Lordships 
may see what dangers, what undeserved 


dangers, the best of the King’s subjects 
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may be brought into by this clause ; and 
here are none of those cautionary words, 
none of those cautionary provisoes, which 
are in any of our penal statutes relating to 
words: ifaman’sintentiontosmugyleistobe 
taken from words spoken by him, it is not 
made necessary to prove that those words 
were directly or advisedly spoken ; nor is 
there any limitation, as to the time when the 
information is tobe made, orthe prosecution 
commenced : An accusation may be con- 
trived, and witnesses prepared to prove, that 
@ man had such an intention at a certain 
time ten years before ; in which case it 
will be impossible for him to remember, 
much more to prove, where he was, with 
whom he was, what he was doing, or any 
other circumstance that can contribute to 
his vindication. 

I hope I have set this danger in so clear 
& light, that your lordships will think it a 
danger, to which the pcople of this king- 
dom ought not to be exposed, for the sake 
of collecting any duty they have now the 
thisfortune to labour under, ever though 
informers were not to be encouraged 
any reward, either promised or especie: 
There are many causes, frum whence false 
@ccusations may arise, besides rewards in 
Money: Private malice, private law-suits, 
¢ontests about elections of any kd, and 
that which is the most dangerous of aft, 
the spleen of a minister agzinst those tho 
oppose him strenuotsly in the worst of his 
Measures, May propagate false informa- 
tions, when # is made so easy to contrive 
them, so as to render it impossible to con- 
vict the informer of perjury, or to sae a 
tool of a justice for false imprisonment ; 
and when men are exposed to such dan- 
gers, when men are by law made hable to 
sach false and vexatious infornrations at 
the suit of the crown, you cannot expect 
fiat any ee man will act boldly and 
strenuously, m any election for rmrembers 
of Parliament, against that which is now 
called, ard may sometime hereafter be 
properly and truly called the Court In- 
terest: But this danger, great as it Is, is 
greatly enhanced by the following clauses, 
which pledge the public faith, and give to 
every informer, who shall be so cunning 
as to convict his man, a title by act of 
Parliament to a reward of 502. for ev 
man he shall so convict. Such rew 
are in all cases dangerous: we lave af- 
ready had instances of false informations 
made forthe sake of the reward, in the 
case of robbery, where it is very difficult 
to set up any such prosecution ; sortre have 
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been already discovered, but we are not 
sure that all such have. If there were no 
difference between a reward expected, and 
a reward promised, there would never be 
an occasion to promise any such thing; 
but in either case, I say, a reward is of 
the most dangerous consequence, when 
promised to, or expected by a man, who 
is to be an evidence against the prisoner, 
and not to be entitled to any reward un- 
less the prisoner be convicted ; therefore 
such rewards ought neither to be pro- 
mised nor given, but upon very extraordi- 
nary occasions ; and in every case, where 
the witness does but expect a reward, 
either upon the acquittal or condemnation 
of the prisoner, it is certainly, by all the 
laws in the world, a good reason for giving 
no credit to his testimony. 

Whether a man, who may be eommitted 
by virtue of this clause, will be intitled to 
his Habeas Corpus, is what I shall not now 
enquire into, since it seems to be agreed 
to add # saving clause; but can it be 
thought that it is no hardship upon a man 
to lie in jail, till he can be relieved by the 
Court of King’s-bench, which may, when 
he is at a great distance from London, be 
above two months; and yet not to have tt 
any way in his power to punish the justice 
who committed him without a just cause, 
nor the informer who swore falsly against 
him? therefore, I hope your lordships will 
not think that a saving clase, with respect 
to bail, will be sufficient to guard the sub- 
ject, against the injuries that mey be done 
them, by means of this clause, should it 
pass into a law. | 

From what I have said, my Lords, ! 
think it is now evident, that if this bill 
pete into a law, it will be dangerous 

or any man in the kingdom to travel with 
arms; and therefore it may, as was said in 
the beginning of the debate, be justly 
called a Bill for disarming the people of 
Great Britain, in order to preserve ther 
Imberties, and make them pay their taxes. 
I hope it never will, but rt certainly may, 
be made a precedent for such another bil, 
with regard to tressonable practices; and 
here I must take notice, that if an infor- 
mation were given upon oath to a justice, 
that a man had armed himself in order to 
assist m treasonable practices, it would bé 
the duty of # justice to mquire mto the 
affair ; unless it appeared by the oath 
of some person or other, that that man 
had actually committed, or was suspected 
to: have actually committed, some sort of 
treasonable practice, the justice could not 
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commit him; for ky our laws, as they 
stand at present, there is no such thing as 
gwearing the peace in cases of high trea- 
gon; and therefore upon great and dan- 
gerous emergencies, there is always a tem- 
porary law passed, for enabling his Ma- 
jesty to secure those persons he shall sus- 
pect to be conspiring against him. 

With regard to the offences intended to 
be corrected by this bill, I must think that 
the punishment inflicted upon the first is 
severe enough for the last: I shall grant 
that a man who is convicted of having 
actually been aiding or assisting in the 
running or rescuing any prohibited or un- 


customed goods, and was armed for that 
urpose, deserves to be made guilty of 
elony and transported; but I cannot 


think the intention to smuggle with an 
armed force, ought to.be subjected to the 
same punishment with the crime itself, 
especially when that intention is not mani- 
fested by any one illegal act. An intention 
to commit felony, is seldom or ever equally 
punished with the crime itself; even in 
the late act against robbery, an assault 
with intention to rob, is not made liable to 
the same punishment, as if the robbery 
had been actually committed, though the 
intention be manifested by an overt ille- 
gal act. And though the enuelers may 
perhaps be as loth to part witha disci- 
plin ng, as we are to part with a dis- 
Ciplined regiment; yet I shall never be 
for declaring any one of my countrymen 
guilty of felony, upon a suspicion, or even 
the clearest proof, that he intended only 
to be one of that gang, but had never been 
engaged in any action, so far as was made 
appear to me; I think it is time enough 
to do this, when he is proved to be a vete- 
ran, by having been at least once in ac- 
tion ; and as the sending them for a month 
to a correction-house, will prevent their 


executing their intention at least for that’ 


time, and as this may be repeated by the 
diligence of the officers and magistrates, 
a8 often as they form any such new inten- 
tion, I hope it will be in a great measure 
effectual ; therefore, I am for making it 
only punishment; for though I am 
Sgaiust smuggling as much as any lord in 
8 House, yet I have such a tender re- 
gard for my countrymen, that I cannot 
agree to subject the innocent to great and 
Wnavoidable dangers for the sake of pu- 

Dishing the guilty. 
Now, my Lords, with regard to the 
Other clauses objected to, give me leave to 
® some observationg upon the excuses 
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that have been made for them. As to the 
clause for making smugglers of all those 
who shall be found passing with more thay 
six pounds of tea, five gallons of spirits, or 
30/. worth of any other foreign go 
without a it, or without having pai 
the duty; if it be designed only as ag 
amendment of a former law, it clearly 
shews how fast we improve in renderin 
our laws severe, arbitrary, and dangeroug, 
The law here referred to is, I suppose, 
that which was passed in the 8th of hig 
late Majesty’s reign, by which it is, among 
other things enacted, That all persons pass~ 
ing, knowingly and wittingly, with any 
oer goods, landed from any ship, with< 
out due entry, and payment of the duties, 
in their custody, within 20 miles of our 
coasts, and shall be more than five in come 
pany, or shall carry any offensive arms, or 
wear any vizard, or other disguise, when 
paseing with such goods; or shall forcibl 
inder the officers in seizing them, sh 
be guilty of felony, and be transported ; 
This law is, and was at the time of passing, 
deemed a severe law; but let us examine 
the provisions here made, for the security 
of the innocent subject : It must be proved, 
that the person accused, was passing with 
such goods, knowingly and wittingly, that 
is, it must be proved, not only that the 
goods taken in his custody were run goods, 
but that he knew them to be run goods, 
and it must be expressly a that the 
goods were in his custody: It must be 
praved, I say, that the goods taken in his 
custody, were actually run from some ship, 
without due entry and payment of the 
duties; and it must be proved, that they 
were seized within 20 miles of the sea 
coast, and not in any inland part of the 
kingdom ; and farther it must be proved, 
that the person was actually passing from 
some sea coast, and not from one inland 
town to another. 
These are such proofs, my Lords, as, it 
cannot be sipaosed: could be made agains& 
an innocent man; but every one.of these 
safe-guards for innocence, is by thig 
amending and improving clause left out ; 
for by this new clause if a gentleman with 
pistols before him be found riding, almost 
in any part of England, in company with 
another mar, who has get seven pounds of | 
tea, or 30 guineas-worth of lace in hig 
cloak-bag, and who cannot prove that the 
tea or lace was duly entered, and the due 
ties regularly paid, that gentleman, be he 
what he will, is a smuggler,.and guilty of 
felony, within the words of this new clause, 
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though he did not so much as know that 
his companion had any goods or merchan- 
dize in his custody. The officer who 
seizes and prosecutes, has no occasion to 
prove that the goods were in the gentle- 
man’s custody, or that he knew any thing 
of such sods being in his companion’s 
custody: the officer has no occasion to 
ES that the goods were actually run; 

ut the gentleman must prove: that the 
duties were paid, which will in all such 
cascs be impossible for him to do, nay 
though his companion werereally an honest 
man, it may be impossible even for him to 


‘prove that the goods were entered and the 


duties paid ; for ifhe bought them from a 
shopkeeper, who was a smuggler, that 
shopkeeper would certainly deny that he 
sold any such goods: and lastly the officer 
has no occasion to roves that the gentle- 
man was passing Irom any sea-coast, or 
that the goods were seized within twenty 
miles of any sea-coast; if the gentleman 
was only passing from one inland town 
to another, but unluckily happened to be 
within five miles of any navigable river, 
which includes many inland perts of Eng- 
land, when the goods were seized, he 
thereby forfeits his estate and liberty, and 
even exposes his life to great danger ; for it 
is not quite so safe, with respect to a man’s 
health, to travel to any part of the West- 
Indies asto travel to Montpelier or Naples; 
and when a man has forfeited his estate, 
without making any provision before-hand, 
which an innocent man will never think 
of, it is not to be supposed that he can 
have the conveniences necessary for pre- 
serving his health in his travels. 

With regard to the clause relating to as- 
saults upon officers, J must still look upon 
it, my Lords, as a most extraordinary, and 
a most dangerous clause, notwithstanding 
the excuse made for it: because it is not 
confined ta assaults made by smugglers 
upon officers, or to assaults made upon offi- 
cers, in the execution of their office; but 
itis a most general clause, and compre- 
hends every quarrel or combat that shall 
happen, at any time, or in any place, be- 
tweenany one of his “Jajesty’s subjects, and 
any one of his Majesty’s custom-house or 
excise officers; and it will certai:ly en- 
courage those officers to provoke peoy'e to 
assault them, in order that they may froin 
thence have an opportunity toexturt money 
and raise contributions upon those they 
have so provoked. Then again, the cause 
assigned for granting such a privilege to 
officers, is founded upon a preswuption, 
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which neither can nor ought to be pre- 
sumed: to presume that a_county or a 
jury, will not do justice, may be madca 
foundation for extending this privilege to 
all actions and prosecutions that shall 
be brought against, as well as to all that 
shallbe commenced byany of his Majesty’s 
officers; and thus I do not know, but we 
may at last go so far as to have all such 
actions and prosecutions determined before 
the commissioners of the customs or ex- 
cise, and them only. ‘ Principiis obsta’ is 
a good rule in all cases, and I think there 
is a necessity for observing it inthis. ‘The 
other clause, with respect to bail, is es- 
tablished uponthesame wrong foundation, 
and is an alteration of the common law, 
which may be of the most dengerous con- 
sequence; for we know how apt justices 
of peace may be madc to favour officers, 
and to judge that they are within this clause 
even when they have committed the most 
cruel murders. 

As to our trade, my Lords, I will aver, 
that there isno nation in the world where 
merchants are subjected to so many 
burdens, dangers, and inconveniences 
upon import and export, or where the laws 
relating to trade, foreign and domestic, 
are so voluminous and incomprehensible as 
they are in this; and if we go on at the 
same rate, a captain ofa ship will at last be 
obligedalmost to load his ship with acts of 
parliament, before he canbe fully apprized 
of all the duties he must pay, and all the di- 
rections he must observe, withrespect to the 
importation and exportation of his goods. 
I wish we would consider this while we have 
some trade remaining; but it does not 
seem to be much considered by this Bill; 
for it will certainly be a great inconveni- 
ence to a master of a ship to have his 
hatches opened, his cabin and his ship 
between decks rummaged, and all the 
boxes and bales that may be there turned 
topsy-turvy, where he is lying at anchor 
within what may be called the limits of 8 
port, waiting for a calm sea and a fair wind. 
The avoiding of this inconvenience will 
make masters keep their ships out at ses 
in a storm, when they might safely come to 
an achor within the limits of some port, 
and may consequently prove the loss of 
many a British ship: and to pretend, that 
ofc. rs will never run the risque of exact- 
ing illegal fees or perquisites, or that such 
o..:cers willalways be diccicaed: is pretend- 
ing to that which is contradicted by daily 
experience; for wherever there is an 
such opportunity given, we find it is 
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ways taken hold of, and sometimes most 
oppressively used. 
hus, my Lords, I think I have shewn, 
that every one of the excuses made for the 
clauses objected to is without any founda- 
tion; and as the Bill in general is of a moat 
dangerous nature, it ought, I think, to be 
delayed till another year. In this there 
can be no danger: for no man can depend 
upon such a Bill’s passing even in the next 
Session, nor can any man depend upon 
that Bill’s containmg such an indemnity as 
this does; and it would be ridiculous to 
imagine, that such an indemnity, to be 
then passed, would be then granted for all 
gling crimes to be committed before 
the 27th of April next; therefore no man 
ean by such hopes be induced to engage 
in the mean time, in any smuggling prac- 
tices. 
To imagine that the latter part of this 
Bill is any sort of consideration for that 


indemnity which is granted by the first,’ 


is, in my opinion, not consistent with that 
respect which is due tohis Majesty; for 
Ro act of grace or mercy which proceeds 
from the crown ought to be presumed to 
flow from the expectation of any valuable 
consideration, but from his Majesty’s wis- 
dom and goodness only; therefore the 
latter part may be made temporary, with- 
out doing any injustice to the crown: And 
if we were to look upon the second 

as a consideration for the first, as it stands 
at present, I must think it a consideration 
ofa value by much too considerable; for 
exposing the constitution to danger, or the 
innocent to suffer, if it were but for one 
year, is, in my opinion, too valuable a con- 
sideration to be given for an indemnity to 
all the rogues in the kingdom. 

As for the fears whieh have been ex- 
pressed, that any amendments we 
make may prove the loss of the Bill for 
this session at least, there cannot be the 
least ground for them; for surely we may 
make what amendments we please to any 


act of indemnity; and if the latter part of | 
| out any proof. And ee the House 


the Bill be of the nature of those Bills, 
which it is pretended we cannot amend, 
. it ought te have been made a separate Bill, 
it ought not to have been tacked to a Bill 
of Indemnity; therefore, my Lords, in 
order to put an end to such pretences, of 
gt least to such practices, we ought, 1 
think, to make as many amendmants. as 
ne can possibly find any the least oecaston 
or. 

All the Amendments made in the com- 
mittee were disagreed to, then. the Clause 
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now standing in the act, relating to the 
court of King’s-bench and court of jus- 
ticlary, was proposed to be added, which 
was agreed to; and on the 9th, the Bill 
was read a third time and passed, upon a 
division, Contents, present 39, Proxies 18, 
in all 54. Not Contents, present 32, 
Proxies, 14, in all 46. 


- 


Protest agas ing the Bull to prevent 
Smuggling. | Wherecpaa the following 
Protest was entered, viz. nk 

‘¢ Dissentient, 

‘$1. Because some parts of this Bill are 
so repugnant to the laws and constitutions 
of this kingdom,(as we apprebend) that 
we could not, consistently with the rules 
of reason and justice, concur in the pass- 
ing of it: the substance of one clause m 
this Bill being to this effect, viz. * That 
upon information beforea justice of peace, . 
that any persons, to the number of three 
or more, who are or have been, after the 
24th day of June, 1736, armed with fire- 
arms, or other offensive weapons, with ine 
tent to run goods, such justice shall and 
may grant a warrant toa constable to ap- 

ehend such persons ; and if such justice 

ds cause, upon examination, he shall 
and may commit them to the next county 
gaol, there to remain without bail or main- 
pe until discharged by due course of 
aw; Or, upon conviction, they are to be 
adjudged guilty of felony.” Now as this 
Bill is to create a new kind of felony, 
without limitation of time or place, upon 
principles unknown to our law, we cannot 
but think it should be made so plain and 
clear, that the judges in Westminster-hall 
might determine upon it, without doubts 
or difficulties: But we conceive, as thig 
Bill now stands, many doubts may arise as 
to the construction of it. 

«<2. Because we do not know of an 
one act in the statute-book, whereby it 1s 
put in the power of a single justice of the 
peace to commit persons, without bail of 
mainprize, upen abare information, with- 


found it necessary to repeal so much of 


the clause aforesaid, as allows the justices 
to commit without bail er mainprize, by 


addimg a rider, * to empower the eourt of 
King’s-benelr to grant bail to persons so 
committed,’ we carmot be of opmion, that 
the ebjections to the Bill were removed, 
smee the power of imprisonment’stil re- 
mains in he hands of a single justice of 
the peace, upon a bare information of an 
intent to run goods, without any Overt 
[4M] 
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Act to prove that intention, than what may 
beacommon and innocent circumstance, 
vis. The riding three or more in company 
with usual arms, and no limitation fixed 
either for time or place. 
8. Because this Bill was altered in the 
committee, by the unanimous consent of 
all the Lords present, and those alterations 
were disagreed to upon the report, with- 
out sufficent grounds, as we conceive: 
And as two noble and learned Lords, who 
chat in the two greatest courts of the 
‘kingdom, shewed by the strongest argu- 
ments, that the Bill, as it now stands, may 
be dangerous to the liberties of our fellow- 
jects, we could not agree to the passing 
of it, however expedient or necessary it 
may be supposed in other respects, being 
fully persuaded it would have been better 
to have left this matter to the laws now in 
being (already spa severe) and to the 
consideration of a future session of par- 
liament, than to constitute a precedent of 
such dangerous consequence, and to enact 
a law, which, as we fear,may be attended 
with perpetual grievances, injustice and’ 
oppression. Signed ) Foley, Warring- 
ton, Straffo ; Montioy, Coventry, 
Northampton, Shaftsbury, Wey- 
mouth, Beaufort, Bolton, Cobham, 
Thanet, Oxford and Mortimer, 
Litchfield, Bathurst, Winchelsea 
and Nottinghar..” 


The Speakers in the several debates 
which happened in the House of Lords on 
occasion of this Bill, were as follow: 
Against the Bill, or for the Amendments, 
the Lord Chancellor, the lord Hardwick, 
the lord Carteret, the lord Bathurst, and 
the earl of Strafford. Those who spoke for 
the Bill, and against the Amendments, 
were the duke of Argyle, the earl of Ilay, 
the earl of Cholmondeley, and the lord 
Hervey. ~* 


- May 20. The said Bill was returned to 
the Commons, when they took into consi- 
mdment made by the 


deration an Ame 
Lords; and the said Amendment being 
twice read, Mr. Speaker acquainted the 
House, That when any thing occurred 
which might any way look like an incroach- 
ment upon the privileges of that House, 
he thought it was his duty to lay the case 
impartially before them, and then to leave 
the House to do in it as they should think 
fit: that in all bills by which any tax or 
duty was to be imposed upon the subject, 
it was the undoubted privilege of that 
House, and they had always insisted upon 
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it, that the other House should not make 
any the least amendment to zt such bill; 
but were in all such cases either to 

the Bill without any amendment, or to re- 
ject it if they thought fit: that as the taxes 
and duties granted by that House, could 
not be raised or collected without prescrib- 
ing proper and effectual methods for that 
purpose, therefore in all bills for imposing 
any tax or duty upon the subject, certain 
methods had been prescribed for effec- 
tually raising that tax or duty; and if the 
methods prescribed should afterwards by 
experience be found imeffectual, new 

methods had always been contrived, and 
proper bills passed for establishing those 

new methods; which last sort of bills had 

generally been looked on as appendixes to 

the first bill by which the tax or duty was 

granted; therefore such bills were looked 

upon as bills of the same nature with the 

first, and consequently that House had 

generally insisted upon it, that the other 
House could not make any amendment 

to this last sort of bills, no more than 

they could have done to the bill by 

which the tax or duty was granted: that 
as the bill then before them was for enforc- 
ing the laws made for securing the reve- 
nues of customs and excise, it was properly 
to be considered as an appendix to the 
laws by which those revenues were origi- 

nally established; and as the other House 

had made an amendment to it, he did not. 
know but their making an amendment to 

such a bill, might be looked on as some sort 
of incroachment upon che privileges of that 

House ; for which reason he thought it his 

duty to state the case to them, before they 

proceeded to take the amendment into 

their consideration: that he had searched 

the Journals of the House for cases of the 

same nature, and would read such of them 

as he thought most applicable to the case 

then before them. 

Upon this, several Journals of the House 
were read, relating to amendments made 
by the Lords to Money-bills, or bills of 
the same nature: the reading these Jour- 
nals occasioned a debate in the House in 
relation to their privilege: But at last the 
question was put for agreeing to the 
amendment, which was carried in the affirr-' 
mative; and Mr. Willes was ordered to 
carry the Bill to ¢he Lords, and acquain$ 
them, that the House had agreed to the 
amendment, 


Debate in the Commons on a Bill for ex- 
plaining the Bribery Act.] May 11. 4 
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motion was made by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Herbert, for leave to bring in a Bill to ex- 


lain and amend so much of an act made | 


In the 2nd year of his present Majesty’s 
reign, intitled, ‘ An act for the more effec- 
t reventing Bribery and Corruption in 
the lection 
ment,’ as relates to the commencing and 
carrying on of prosecutions grounded upon 
the said act; which was granted accord- 
ingly, and Mr. Herbert, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Knight and Mr. More, were ordered to 
repare and bring in the same: accord- 
ingly a bill for that purpose was presented 
to the House the same day, and read a 
first time. | 
_ The reason assigned for bringing in this 
Bill, was, That by a clause in the above act 
it is enacted, ‘ That no person shall be 
« made liable to any incapacity or penalty 
¢ by the said act imposed, unless prosecu- 
‘tion be commenced within two years af- 
‘ter the crime committed, nor in case of 
© prosecution within that time, unless the 
“same be carried without wilful delay:’ 
but this limitation was not sufficiently full 
and explicit, because the suing out of an 
original was a commencement of a prose- 
cution, which might be done without lettin 
the party prosecuted know that any nck 
prosecution was commenced; and the limi- 
tation being saved by the suing out an 
origmal in this private manner, prosecu- 
tions upon that act might be depending 
privately against men for many years after 
the supposed offences, which would be of 
the most dangerous consequence, and 
therefore it was ne to bring in a 
short Bill for explaining and amending that 
clause, so as to make it n to give 
the party proeecuted notice of the prose- 
cution within the two years. 
. After the second reading of this bill the 
next day, sir John Hind Cotton took no- 
tice, That upon a serious attention to that 
bill, he was not at all surprized to see it 
brought in so late in the session, and passed 
in such a hurry; for as it was drawn up 
with a retrospect, it was really an act of 
indemnity for almost all the. bribery and 
corruption men might have been guilt of 
at the last general elections for members 
of parliament, and might very probably 
be an injury to several private men, who 
had already done all that was made neces- 
sary by that act for intitling themselves to 
carry on prosecutions against offenders ; 
for as the two years since the former elec- 
tion were then just expiring, if a gentle- 
gan had just sued out forty originals 


members to serve in parlia- | 
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against forty different offenders, and had 
thereby intitled himself to proceed against 
them at his own conveniency, he would be 
intirely disappointed, and lose the whole 
expence he had been at ; because the two 
years would very probubly be expired be- 
fore he could hear of this act, and then it 


would by this new act be the time for 
serving even those very origi which he 
had regularly sued out in the terms of the 


former act; therefore he hgped the com- 
mittee would amend the bill, so as to pre- 
vent its having a retrospect, or doing au 
Injury to any RS who had been 

uilty of no wilful delay or omission, as the 

w then stood; for it was very probable 
that a great number of originals had been 
sued out, but not served or prosecuted, 
because the prosecutors would in common 
prudence wait till a few cases of the same 
nature had been determined, in order that 
eit might from thence learn how to pro- . 
cee 


To this it was answered by Mr. Lloyd 
and Mr. More: That whatever lawyers 
might mean by a prosecution commenced, 
the meaning of the legislature when that 
law , certainly was, That no prose- 
cution should be understood to be com- 
menced, unless the person prosecuted had 
notice of it, within the time limited, by an 
arrest, summons, or some other legal me- 
thod ; and as this was the meaning of the 
legislature, they believed most gentlemen 
had taken it in that sense, for they had 
never heard of any prosecutions com- 
menced in the other manner, ner could 
any gentleman in that House give an in- 
stance where a prosecutor had sued out a 
number of originals without summoning 
or arresting the persons against whom they 
were sued out; from whence it was to 
be presumed, that if there were any ‘such 
instances, they were so rare as not to de- 
serve the notice of that House. 

Then the bill was agreed to without any 
amendment, and being read a third time 
on the 14th, was passed without opposi- 
tion 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.] May 20. The King came to 
the House of Peers; and. the Commons 
attending, his Majesty put an end to the 
session with the following Speech : 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen; 

“¢ The dispatch you have given to the 
public business, and the advanced season 
of the year, make it proper to put an end 
tothis session of parliament. =. 
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‘¢ T acquainted you, at your first meet- 
ing, that Preliminary Articles had been 
concluded between the Emperor and the 
most Christian king; since which time, a 
farther Convention, concerning the exe- 
cution of them, hath been made, and com- 
municated to me, by both those courts, 
and negociations are carrying on, by the 
several powers engaged in the late war, in 

order to settle the general pacification. 
66 Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

«‘T return you my thanks for the pro- 
visions you have made for the service of 
the current year; you can never better 
recommend yourselves to my esteem, and 
to the good opinion of those you repre- 
sent, than by raising the Supplies neces- 
pai for the support of my government, 
and for the service of the public, in a man- 
_ her the most effectual, ad the least bur- 
thensome to my people. 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“Tt is a great concern to me, to see 
such seeds of dissention sown among m 
good people, as, if not timely prevented, 
a | preve very prejudicial to the peace 

quiet of my kingdoms; it is my de- 

sire and shall be my care, to preserve the 
present constitution in Church and State, 
as by law established, perfect and entire, 
aad not to countenanee any attempts to 
the prejudice of either. Good harmony, 
and mutual affection, among all the Pro- 
testants of this nation, have been the great 
-security of the present happy establish- 
ment, from the revolution to tliis time; by 
this united strength they will be able to 
resist the secret and open attempts of its 
common enemies; but divided, they may 
become a prey to them. My- protection 
shall be impartiall dispensed to all my 
subjects, in the fall enjc ment of their re- 
ligious and civil rights ; let it be your care, 
by your conduct, in your several stations, 
to make my endeavours for your common 

piness effectual. 
«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen; 
“It being necessary for me to visit my 


dominions in Germany again this year, I: 


have resolved to appoint the queen regent 
here, duringmy absence. The experience 
you have already had of her just and pru- 
dent administration, will, I doubt not, en- 
gage you all, to make the weight of the 
public affairs as easy to her, as her wise 
conduct will render the government agree- 
able to you; and this I recommend to you 
in a eda manner.” 

_ Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Ma- 
jesty’s command, prorogued the periia- 


The King’s Speech [lgre 
ment tothe 29th of July. It was after. 
wards farther prorogued to the lst of Fe- 
bruary, 1737. 


THIRD SESSION 
OF THE 
EIGHTH PARLIAMENT 
OF ° 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on ing the Ses 
ston. | saaieat he 1737. The Parliament 
being met according to their last p 
tion, a Message was broughtby sir Charles 
Dalton, gentleman usher of the black rod, 
from the Lords authorized by his Majes 
ty’s commission, (viz. his royal highness 
Frederick prince of Walesa, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord President of the 
Council, the Lord Steward of the House- 
hold, the Lord Chamberlain, the duke of 


| Argyle, the duke of Richmond, the earl 
of 


embroke, the earl of Scarborough, 
and the earl of Islay, ) desiring the imme- 
diate attendance of the Commons in the 
House of Peers, to hear the commission 
read ; and Mr. Speaker, with the House, 
going - to the House of Peers, the Lord 
Chancellor spoke as follows : 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘“‘We are commanded by his Majesty 
to let you know, that as it is not conve- 
nient for his Majesty to be here this ‘day ia 
his royal person, he has been ieceed bg 
letters patent under the great-seal, to au- 
thorise his royal highness the prince of 
Wales, and several Lords therein mea 
tioned, to do every thing in the name of 
his Majesty, which ought to be done on 
the part of his Majesty in this parliament, 
as may more fully appear by the letters- 
patent.” | 

The Letters-patent being read, the Lord 
Chancellor, as one of the comanissioners, 
read the following Speech to both Houses: 

__ & My Lords and Gentlemen; 

“In pursuance of the authority gives 
us by his Majesty’s commission, under the 
great seal, amongst other things, to de 
clare the causes of his holding this parlis 
ment, we are, by his Majesty’s commend, | 
in the first place, to observe to you, Thst 
his Majesty acquainted you last year, that 
he had, in conjunction with States 
General, given his approbation of certain 
Preliminary Articles, concerted and agreed 
upon between the Emperor and France, 
for restoring. the peace of Europe; and 
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that a farther convention, concerning the 
execution of them, had been communi- 
‘€ated to him by both those courts; and 
that negociations were carrying on by the 
several powers engaged in the late war, 
in order to settle the general pacification. 
‘< We are now commanded by his Ma- 
jesty to inform you, that the respective 
Acts of Cession being exchanged, and 
orders given for the evacuation and pos- 
session of the several countries and places, 
by the powers concerned, according to the 
allotment and disposition of the prelimi- 
nary articles, the great work of re-esta- 
blishing the general tranquillity is far ad- 
vanced ; however, it ishis Majesty’s opi- 
nion, that common prudence calls upon us 
to be very attentive to, and observe the 
final conclusion of this new settlement of 
such considerable parts of Europe. It is 
to be hoped, that a general lasting tran- 
uillity wil follow this restitution of peace, 
and that the renewal of friendship and al- 
liances, for the preservation of it among 
the several princes and powers of Europe, 
will remove ail dangers and apprehensions 
of any new troubles and disorders; but 
his Majesty apprehends, that an indolent 
security, andtoo great a disregard to future 
events, may occasion mischiefs more easy 
to be prevented, than to be remedied; and 
that it would be very unadviseable to leave 
ourselves in so defenceless a condition, as 
to encourage any enterprizes, which the 
enemies to the public peace may have 
vainly suggested and flattered themselves 
. with the hopes of. 
«‘ Gentlemenof the House of Commons, 
‘«‘ His Majesty has ordered the proper 
officers to lay before you the Estimates for 
the service of the current year; a8 soon as 
the circumstances of the times would per- 
mit, his Majesty was pleased to make such 
a reduction of some part of the public ex- 
ences for the ease of his people, as was 
consistent with the peace and safety of his 
kingdoms, the security of our commerce, 
and the honour and interest of the nation. 
‘«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
<‘ His Majesty has been graciously 
ire to direct us to acquaint you, that 

hath seen with the greatest satisfaction 
the unwearied application of this parlia- 
ment, in framing good laws for advancing 
the prosperity, andsecuring the welfare of 
his loving subjects ; and that it hath been 


one of his Majesty’s principal cares ta en- 
force them by a due execution, with the 


atrictest to the rights and properties 
of his » Bo invasson whereof can with 


on Opening the Sesston. 
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any colour be suggested by the most ma- 
licious enemies of the present establishment. 
Whilst this hath been our condition, his 
Majesty cannot but observe, that it must 
be matter of the utmost surprise and con- _ 
cern to every true lover of hiscountry, to — 
see the many contrivances and attempts 
carried on in various shapes, and in ditte- 
rent parts of the nation, tumultuously to 
resist and obstruct the execution of the laws 
and to violate the peace of the kingdom. 
These disturbers of the public repose, con- 
scious that the interest of his Majesty and 
his people are the same, and of the good 
harmony, which happily subsists between 
him and his parliament, have levelled their 
sedition against both; artd in their late 
outrages,* have either directly opposed, ot 


® In the summer of this year the spirit of 
tumult and rebellion was very busy at home ; 
for the suppression of the pernicious practice of 
drinking spirituous liquors, was a matter of 
greater ditficulty than had been foreseen, so 
universal it had me. No fewer than 7,044 
houses and shops where those liquors were pub- 
licly sold by retail, were found within the limits 
of Westminster, Holborn, the Tower, and Fins- 
bury division, exclusive of Londun and South- 
wark, besides a prodigious number of cellars and 
garrets where it was sold privately. The 
yreat vigilance of the government, however, 
pecue any dangerous commotions from 
reaking out; and some disturbances which 
happened amongst the lower ranks of people 
about Spital-fields, Shoreditch, and otber out- 
skirts of the city, were soon suppressed by the 
train-bands, assisted by a party of the horse 
guards from Whiteball. some riots likewise 
happeued in the West, occasioned by turn- 
pikes, and some upon the commencement of 
the bill ster spirituous liquors, not only in 
Loudon, but in several parts of the country ; 
but they were soon suppressed. But the most 
daring insult against the government was com- 
mitted by one Nixon, a nonjuring clergyman. 
He seems to have been little better than a mad- 
man, for he conveyed into Westminster-hall a 
tepan inclosing some gunpowder with a 
ighted match, and five acts of parliament which 
had passed that session, viz. the gin act, the 
mortmain, the act for building Westminster 
bridge, the act against smugglers, and the act, 
for borrowing 600,000/. upon the sinking 
fund. When the match came to the paper, an 
explosion followed, tu the great amazement of 
all the courts: but the offender being disco- 
vered!, he was tried and convicted for the same, 
and had a fine and imprisonment imposed upon 
him.’? Tindal. 


‘ During the absence of the King at Hano- 
ver, where hie remained till the beginning of 
January, the spirit of discontent and insurrec- 


tion was busy at home. and various tumults 
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at least endeavoured to render ineffectual 
some acts of the whole legislature. His 
Majesty in his great wisdom thinks it af- 
fords a melancholy prospect to consider to 
what height these audacious practices ma 

rise, if not timely suppressed, and that it 
deserves no small attention, that they may 


took place in the capital, and other parts of the 
kingdom. In the capital, these disturbances 
were occasioned by the weavers in Spital- 
fields, who took umbrage that the Irish were 
eroployed at an inferior rate of wages ; and b 
the discontent of the populace, excited by the 
execution of the Gin act. 

‘‘ These alarming riots, which were notori- 
ously fomented by the disaffected, were scarce- 
ly suppressed, when a more atrocious outrage 
dewianded the attention of government. One 
Wilson, a daring smuggler, was sentenced to 
be banged at Edinburgh, for baving robbed a 
collector of the revenue. This man, having 
abetted the escape of a fellow criminal, in the 
time of divine service, and from the midst of 
his guards, the magistrates of Edinburgh in- 
creased their usual precautions for the execu- 
tion of the sentence, by ordering the officers of 
the train bands and the city guard, provided 
with arms and ammunition, to attend for the 
purpuse of preventing his rescue. ‘The pro- 


cession passed along; the sentence was per- 


formed without the smallest appearance of riot, 
and the executioner was at the top of the lad- 
der cutting down the hody, when the magis- 
trates retired. At this moment, the populace 
rushed forward towards the gallows, part 
forced their way through the guards, with in- 
tention, as was supposed, to carry off the body, 
under the hopes of recovering it. Others 
threw large stones, maimed several soldiers, 
and struck captain Porteous, who was s0 pro- 
voked at this outrage, that he ordered the sol- 
diers to fire. Five were killed, and several 
wounded. Porteous was immediately appre- 
hended, and tried, for having directed the sol- 
diers to fire without the orders of the civil ma- 
gistrate, and was condemned to death. But so 
many favourable circumstances appeared on 
his trial, that seven of the fifteen jurymen ac- 
quitted him, and the verdict which condemned 
him, acknowledged ‘ that he and his guards 
‘were attacked and beat with several stones 
‘of a considerable bigness, thrown by the 
‘multitude, whereby several of the solviers 
‘ were bruised and wounded.’ In consequence 
of this ridiculous inconsistency in tbe verdict, 
and other favourable circumstances, the queen 
regent sent down a respite of six weeks, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the circumstances of 
the case. 

“On the 3d, the reprieve was brought to 
Edinburgh, and on the 4th, vague reports were 
circulated, that the populace Pad resolved, on 
the cvening of the 8th, to set fire to the prison, 
if Portovus was not executed on that day, ac- 
cording to Lis sentence. But the magistrates, 
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go on to affect private persons in the quiet 


enjoyment of their pro , as well as the 
poner peace, and ons er of the whole. 
is Majesty apprehends it to be unneces- 


sary toenlarge upon a subject of this na- 
ture, and therefore hath commanded us 
barely to mention it to you, who, by the 


on inquiry, could not discover any foundation 
for the report, and no precaution was taken to 
remove the prisoner into the castle. On Tues- 
day the 7th, about a quarter before ten at nighr, 
the magistrates had notice, that a few boys had 


‘seized the drum in the suburb of West Port, 


and beat it in the Grass Market within the city. 
About six minutes before ten, they sent to call 
out the guard immediately under arms; buta 
few minutes before the clock struck, a mob 
suddenly rushed in upon, and surprised the 
guards, drove them from the guard room, 
seized all their arms, being ninety firelocks in 
number, -besides several fLochabes axes, and 
almost at the same time made themselves mas- 
ters of the city gates. They then provided 
themselves with shot, by breaking open the 
shops where ammunition was sold, attacked 
the jail, drove out the provosts and magistrates, 
who attempted to disperse them, and wounded 
several of their attendants. They next set fire 
to the gate of the prison, and rushed into the 
wards, forced the turnkeys to open the doors, 
released all the prisoners, seized Porieous, 
and dragged him to the Grass Market, where 
they broke into a shop, took out a coil of rapes, 
and Gung him upon a dyer’s cross post, close 
to the common place of execution. Lindsay, 
member for the city, found means to escape 
from the town, and to convey information ot 
the tumult te general Moyle, commander of the 
King’s troups, who were quartered in the su- 
burbs: but as he was oblived to make a large 
circuit, he did not reach the head quarters till 
near eleven. General Moyle had already col- 
lected his own troops, and sent for those who 
were quartered at Leith, but made no attempt 
to force the gate of the city, which was occu- 
pied by the armed populace. He persisted in 
refusing to act against the insurgents, on the 
faith of Lindsey’s intelligence, without an or- 
der from the civil magistrate; and as be deem- 
ed it impossible to obtain an order from the ma- 
gistrates in the city, he dispatched a messenger 
to Andrew Fletcher, Jord justice clerk of Scot- 
land, who was at bis villa at the distance of 
above two miles and a half. Fletcher being in 
bed, no answer’ was procured until one o’clock, 
and by some mistake, it was then delivered pot 
to the general, but to Lindsay. Meanwhile the 
execution of Porteous had taken place, the 
exertions of the military were rendered unve- 
cessary, by the dispersion of the rioters, and 
in the morning, Edinburgh was in a state of 
perfect tranquillity. ' 
*¢ Lord Ilay was sent to Edinburgh, as the 

only person capable of bringing the ers . 
to Justice, The accounts which be transmit 
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constant tenor of your conduct, have shewn 
that you consider the support of his go- 
vernment, as inseparable from the preser- 
vation of the public tranquillity and your 
own safety.”’ . 


The Lords’? Address of Thanks.] To 
this Speech, the Lords returned the fol- 
lowing Address: 

‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign, 

‘¢ We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to approach your throne, with hearts full 
of that zeal and affection for your person 
and government, which become the most 
faithful subjects to the best of kings. 

‘‘ Our duty and gratitude to your Ma- 
jesty have, on many occasions of this na- 
ture, called upon us to lay at your royal 
feet our thankful acknowledgements for 
preserving to your own subjects the bless- 
Ings of peace; and the additional motive 
of our unfeigned regard to the common in- 
terest of Europe, in which it is impossible 
for this nation to be unconcerned, make 
us now receive, with great satisfaction, 
your gracious communication, that the re- 
establishment of the general tranquillity 
is far advanced. | | 

‘‘ How happy and secure soever your 
Majesty’s wisdom, under the protection of 
the Divine Providence, may render these 
kingdoms, it was impossible for us to re- 
main wholly unaffected with the miscries 
of war, suffered by other parts of Christen- 
dom: and we cannot but rejoice in the 
pleasing hopes, that all dangers and ap- 
prehensions of new troubles may be hap- 
pily removed. 

_ At the same time, we esteem it a fresh 
instance of your Majesty’s never-failing 
care of the public welfare, that you put us 


Ae ENe ie AE a PO EO 
ted to sir Robert Walpole, proved that a regu- 
lar systematic plan had been formed with the 
utmost secrecy and order; that several made 
this infamous murder ‘a point of conscience ; 
and that one of the actors went to a country 
church, where the sacrament was given toa 

ge number of people in the church-yard. and 
boasted of the share which he had taken in the 
transaction. He observed, that persons who 
affected sanctity, spoke of the murder as the 
hand of God doing justice, and reprobated all 
endeavours to bring the actors to cundign pu- 
‘Dishinent, as grievous persecution. He added 
also, that although several persons had been 
IMprisoned, and large rewards offered, no dis- 
_ COveries had been mae of the perpetrators or 
instigators of this atrocious act.” Coxe’s Wal- 


The Lords? Address of Thanks. 
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in mind to be attentive to the final con- 
clusion of this great work. As your 
Majesty hath, on your part, distinguish- 
ed your paternal tenderness for your 
eople, in not permitting them to be 
astily tavolved: in the calamities of 
war; it would be the most unbecoming 
return for so great a benefit, to shew any 
signs of an indolent security: and we be- 


| seech your Majesty to accept the strongest 


and most affectionate assurances, that we 
can never entertain the least thought of 
Jeaving ourselvesina defenceless eaiclition ; 
but that we will always cheerfully concur in 
all such measures as shall be necessary to 
maintain the honour and safety of your 
Majesty and he government, and the 
true interest of your oa ee 

‘¢ The gracious approbation which your 
Majesty is pleased to give of the conduct 
of this parliament, affords us great comfort 
and encouragement; and your vigilant 
care to execute the laws with justice and 
impartiality, and to protect the rights and 
properties of all your subjects, fills our 
minds with the most lasting impressions of 
thankfulness. Under this deep sense of 
our obligations to your Majesty, we can- 
not sufficiently express our detestation of 
those insolent riots and tumults, which 
have of late appeared in different parts af 
the kingdom, in defiance of the law, and 
violation of the public peace. Every re 
of the behaviour of these daring offenders 
appears to us as weak and unreasonable as 
it is wicked; except that they have con- 
sidered the interests and views of your 
Majesty and your parliament, as being 
so closely united, that it was impossible to 
traduce or oppose the one, without in- 
cluding the other. Our duty, as well as 
our safety, makes it incumbent upon us to 
give another mark of this happy union, by 
testifying our humble concurrence in your 
Majesty’s just opinion, that such audacious 
practices ought to be timely suppressed : 
and as we do, with the firmest confidence, 
rely on your Majesty’s ganen | being 
prudently and vigorously exerted for this 
necessary end ; so we assure your Majesty, 
with the greatest sincerity, that our en- 
deavours and assistance shall never be 
wanting to support that authority, and to 
preserve the quiet and security of the na- — 
tion.” 


The King’s Answer.) To which Ad- 
dress his Majesty returned the following 
Answer: 


‘6 My Lords; I thank you for this duti- 
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ful and loyal Address. The affection you 
ahew to my person and government, gives 
me the greatest satisfaction—My princi- 
care is to secure to my people the 
lessings of peace, and the full and undis- 
turbed enjoyment of all their civil and re- 
ligious rights, and to preserve the tran- 
uillity and good order of the kingdom.— 
The continuance of the good harmony be- 
tween me and my parliament, will enable 
me to ~ effect these great and 
en ] 


The Commons’? Address of Thanks.} 
The Address of the Commons was as 
follows : 

« Mast gracious Severeign, 

«© We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain, in Parliameat assembled, return 
your Majesty our most humble Thanks for 
the Speech delivered by your Majesty’s 
command to both Houses of Parliament. 

“ We see with great satisfaction, the 
happy prospect of the final conclusion of 
the general pacification of Europe, and 
when we remember your Majesty’s unwea- 
ried endeavours to prevent this nation from 
being involved im the calamities of a de- 
structive war, and your constant applica- 
tion in contributing to the utmost af your 
power towards the great work ef restoring 

e, from the tender care and concerr 
which your Majesty has always shewr for 
the future peace and prosperity of your 
people as well as for the common wel- 
fare of mankind, we make no doubt, but 
that your Majesty will continue to co- 
eperate with Pbaced good allies, that the 
conclusion of the peace may be at- 


tended with a general and lasting tran- | 


quillity.. , 
‘« Duty and gratitude to your Majesty, 
and a due regard to our own interests and 
security will engage us not to neglect any 
necessary precautions, which may best 
conduce to enable your seer nae! to disap- 
point and defeat all groundless hopes and 
ex tions, which the deluded enemies 
of the public e may have vain] - 
seated aad flattered themasives with, =e 
‘‘ And we beg leave to assure your 
Majesty, that we will cheerfully and effec- 
tually raise the supplies necessary fer the 
service of the current year, and support 
has Majesty in all such measures as shall 
found requisite te preserve the peace 
and safety of the kingdom, the security of 
our commerce, and the honour and inte- 


test of your Majesty and. your dominions. 


‘ The Commons’ Address of Thanks. 
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“ Most gracious Sovereign, 

“‘ Your faithful Commons cannot with- 
out a just indignation observe the spirit of 
faction and sedition, which has lately ma 
nifested itself in traducing and misrepre- 
senting the legislature, in contemning all 
authority, and in open defiance of the laws 
of the land. 

‘It is with the highest sénse of duty 
and gratitude, we acknowledge your Ma- 
jesty’s goodness, not only im your ready 
concurrence to all such wholesome laws as 
have been from time to time prepared by 
your parliament, but in your constant care 
te enforce them by a due execution, with 
the strictest regard to the rights and pro- 
pee of your people, and without the 

east colour or shadow of any design or at- 
tempt to stretch or violate the known laws 
of this realm. 

‘We cannot sufficiently express our 
abhorrence of the many wicked and ce- 
testable practices, which the disturbers of 
the public repose have secretly fomented 
and openly carried on in t uously Fe- 
sisting and obstructing the execution of 


dram violating the peace of the 


“ And we faithful Commons do 
assure your Majesty, that being fully per 
the preservation of the public 

lity, and our own safety, are inse- 
parable from the security of your govern 


nent, we will support your royal authority 


in suppressing and all seditious 
and riotous attempts that threaten the very 
being of our happy constitution, and the 
utter subversion of those liberties, which 
have been made the specious pretence for 
committing those outrageous disorders.” 


The King’s Answer.] The Kmg re 
turned the folowmg Answer : 
“< His Majesty returns this House Ins 


thanks for their most dutiful and loyal Ad- 
dress, and shall always esteem their zeal 
and affection for his perspn and govern- 
ment, as the best and most acceptable re 
turn for his constant endeavour to render 
this nation happy aad flourishing both # 
home and abroad. His Maen? relies 
upon. the wisdem of his perliament, to 
frame such laws as shall be necessary t0 
strengthen and support the authority of 
his government, in preserving the public 
tranquillity, and securing. the rights and 
properties of his people; and his faithful 
Commons may depend upon hina for a just 
and due execution of them.’” 


, 


He: 


A 


gt 
r 


". geized, 


| 


*. Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpde, throw great 


. jnto the court of King’s Bench, lord Hardwicke.4 


_ strongest mantier, and 
-~ inclosed a copy of t 
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Debate in the Lords somcerning the late 
_Riots.*] Feb. 1@, The House of Lords ac- 


rding 4p order, resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, for the:taking 


his Majesty’s Speech into consideration ; 
upon which occasion, as there was not 
properly agy formed debate upon any one 
point, we can only give'the heads of some 


“t * The following Letters taken from Coxe’s | paper, to shew the reasonableness and neces- 
sity of them ; and in the strongest manner to 
direct the several justices of the peace and 
magistrates to inforce the execution,of them, 
and to use their atmost endeavours ta discover 
and bring to punishment the authors and con- 
trivers of this wicked and abominable insult. 
’ 6 As soon as ever J heard of it (which was 
quickly after it happened) I had her Majesty’s 
rders to consult with my lord chancellor and 
my lord Hardwicke what might be proper to be 
anne, to shew the resentment of the govern-~ 
nt, and for the discovering and puuishing 
the offenders; and we agreed humbly to offer 
our opinion to her majesty, that a preclamation 


light upon the subjects of this Debate : 


Tar Duxe or NewcastteE To Horace 
W @Po.e.” S 


Explosion of Gunpowder in Westninster-hall. 


‘© Whitehall, July 16—927, 1736. You 
excellency will see, by the minutes of the coun- 
cil which I send you inclosed, that her Ma-. 
jesty has Been pleased to order a proclamation 
‘tp be issuc@ upon a very msoriuary insult 
that was committed on Wednesday last in 
‘Westminster hall, upon his inate any: 
1 5 the principal courts : J shes 
pragbie iene ene - i. Kerticular rela- | 2l0uld be ordered in council, promising a very 
tion of which the queey,has ordered me to considerable and great reward for discovering 
transmit to your excellegty, to be laid before the persons concerned in it, and inforcing the 
bis Maj : ve necessity of the execution of the laws in such 


ty. 
sc On Wednesday, between one and two in | 2 ™8aner as may, for the future, deter any per- 


the afternoon, when all the courts of justice Sgn from such fac as these, and may prevent 
were sitting, and the judges on the bench, somé y 


ill-con ae aba this bold and wicked 

npowder went off, which made such a noise, his. Teej ests? ae ari eee ad a 

lame, and smoke, as created a grapt consterna- | tine was to be lost, the proclamation was yes- 

tion inthe hall. Upon which, at first, the busi- terday 0 Sioned ih pa eae c ead another conpal 

ness a‘Tittle stopped in the respective courts #1 25 held this dgy for the issuing it. I send you 

but they soon proceeded, till the inclosed sedi- | | loced a copy Of the proclamation; which will 
tious and treasonable. paper was brought into P 

the King’s Benchr*by some of the officérs of 


be published to-morrow in all the gazettes, and 
the court, who i are up several ofthe io which ber Majesty hopes will have the king’s 
Westminster-hall, which appear to have been 


approbation. 
scattered in the Hall by the force of the gun- | |, X Béag obliged to bliin pelea J | 
powder, which waa.madgypin the five acts of dees slg iy ripen . th ae od or 
patliament mentionad if the paper... It is not te eG erie ealeaintakt fa Nora ‘hes 
yet known in what manner the gunpowder took Se shane ee see sik aoe is ce 
fire: whether by a gpatch that was of itself to M poet ae ra Rearripes 10 the painds Of: ule 
seyfire to it, or wh the fire was put”to it hig on at Red idan pony ongtd 
by any particular on. There was a person + “eee aie id aaa ae and © Bee ‘a 
seen With’ an iron in his hand, who probably | eee eee oe ee ee ee oct. to aiff this 
was concerned in it, but in the hurry and | 36: + the botto ah Lei thors of 
confusion he made bis escape without being | 32'" (0 tae OO/tim, ab : sige 
pe that punishment they‘deserve. I have 
n Mr. Paxton search warrants for searchi 


*¢ As soon as this infamous paper was brought | 5), printing shops of such persons as there ia 


was an affair of much great nsequen 
than the common business of ceurt which 


etopped the business, and told . th 


ie * efuleceh of Gunpowder.—Riots in 


sttlefields about employing Irishmen. 
. & London, July 29—Aug. 9, 1796. 
-: DEAR BROTHER, 
The exeuse for my long silence you will 
easily conclude to be principally owing to my 
abeence in the country ; and although I have 


been somg days in town, the absence of the 
N 8 


“doke of sastle, upon account of the death 
of dy in¢oln, and most of the other lords 
being Wispersed, has made it unnecessary to 
trouble you with any occurrences from hence, 
till ‘the fate disorders that have happened this 
week made it proper tbathis Majesty should be 
‘[4N) : ; 
> 


required their attention. “He, then read the 
per himself in open court, atid expressed the 
ighest resentment and detestggien of such ag, 
insult on the kigg and TMP tegish 
which his lords as of opipion ca | 
near high treason.” He di an 0 , 
the court to go to the grand ary of Mi ’ 
who were then sitting, with bis orders “to 
have the author and paper presented ; which 
was accordingly done immediately, in the 
W,your excellency 
ntajion. Lord 
Hardwicke took that oqmsion to pothrough 
fee several acts of parliament mentioned in the 
- [VOL IX.) a 


% 
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remarkable Speeches. The lord Delawar | justly took notge of the many Riots and 
having taken the chair, Tumults that have lately happened in 


i this kingdom;. and as his Majisty mog 
Prk pe seh stood up and ¢poke to the wisely thought it ariiaMair of stelicases 


quence as to deserve Reing mentiened 
My Lords; His Majesty in his Speech, | him to his sppasigh di res that 
delivered to us by: commissioners, most | House woul have i iately resolved 


yet, of opision, is the principal cause of the 
uneasinesg that has stigged up the mob, or at 
least, I think, is the only cause that great 
numbers of them know any thing of. 

‘¢ Upon this pretence the tamult began oa 
Monday night. On Tuesday evening they 
assembled again in greater bodies, and were, 
about seven o’clock, thought to be above two 
thousand in number. They now grew more 
riotous ; they attacked a public house kept by 
an Irishman, where the Irish resorted and 
-victualled, broke down all the doors and win 
dows, and quite gutted the house. Another 
house of the same,sort underwent the same 
fate. By this time [these places being with- 
out the jurisdiction of the city) the magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenants of the Tower Hamlets 
were assembled, to endeavour to disperse them. 
The proclamation was read; but the mob, 
wholly regardless of the proclamation, im 
creased evegy minute, and were thought to be 
about four thousand strony. The magi 
‘upon this, ggve orders fur raising thé militis ; 
and in the mean time the deputy heutenante 
@rote to the commanding officers in the 
Regs, hi send to their a such a num- 

of the guards as ,coukl spare ; upon 
which an officer, with shout fifty men, was 
sent hy major White. Upon the a 
of the guards, the mob retired, shifted from 
one street and alley to another, and gaveve 
resistance; and by break of day were:all dis- 
persed. All Wednesday, things remained very 
quiet, until the evening, when the mob ‘rege 
ain to as great a number; bat the mifita 
of the Tower Hamlets beiig then raised, 
marched against them; but the mob in the 
same msnoner retired before them whenever 
they came, and gave not the least resistance. 
The deputy lieutenants upon this wrote to the 
officers of the ‘Tower that they did not want 
their assistance; and in this situation things 
remained all. Wednesday Bien the mob 
continuing together in great bodies votil the 
approach of tbe militia, but as constantly 
running away apon sight of them, and so dis- 
persed thenwelyos before the morning. 

‘¢ The deputy lieutenants were with me thi 
momine, and desired no further orders thas 
what had been already given, that the guards 
of the Tower nngit assist them if necessary. 
My lord mayor, sir Jobn Williams, was 
likewise with me, and gave the strongest as- 
suwances of his zeal and resolution to dis- 
charge his duty, if the disorders spread in the 
city. - , 
‘ I dept several persons both nights to mix 
with the mob, and to jeara what their cry 


acquainted with the true state of what hashap- 
pened. You will have been dcquainted with the 
msolent affair at Westminster-hall, and the 
measures that have been taken thereupon. 
Since my coming to town, I have been endea-- 
vouring to trace out the authors and managers 
of that vile transaction, and there is no reason 
to donbt but the whole was projected and exe- 
cuted by a set of low Jacobites, who talked of 
setting fire to the gallery built for the marriage, 
of the princess royal, by a preparation which 
they calla phosphorus, that takes fire from the 
air. Of this I have had an account from the 
same fellow that brought me these and many 
such sort of intelligencies. He has promised 
to give a more particular account, but declines 
giving evidence. 

« At the same time thée are great endea- 
vours using by the same sort of instruments to 
foflame the peeple, and to¥aisc great tumults 
upon Michaclmas-day, when the Gin-act takes 
place; and as these lower sorts of Jacobites 
appear at this tine more busy than they have 
for a great while, they are Wry fedustrious, 
and taking advantage of every thing that offers, 
to raise tumult and disorder amgng the people. 
An instance of this has’ happened this week, in 
which they have undcubtedly mixed and pro- 
snoted, although I am not of the opinion that 
they were the first authors and instruments of 
these riots and tumultuous mobs. 

‘© On Monday night last, there was an ap. 
ens of numbers of people being assem- 

led in a very disorderly manner at Shorcditch 4 
near Spittlefields. Their cry and complaint 
was of being under-worked and starved by the 
Irish: ‘ down with the Irish,’ &c.. But that 
night the numbers were not very great, and 
they i Sia of themselves without doing any 
mischief. 

‘‘ it is necessary to explain what is 
meant by this complaint against the Irish, 
which is founded upon-greater numbers than 
ordinary, as is said, of Irish being here, and 
not only working at hay and corn harvest, as 
has been usual, but letting themselves out to 
all sort of labour considcrably cheaper than 
the English labourers have; and numb«crs of 
them being employed by the weavers upon the 
like terms. ‘This last particular, togethcr with 
an incident that happened in those parts, ts 
thought to have occasioned the scene beitiz 
Jaid at that end of the town, They are builii 
a new church at Shoreditch, where, I am ne 
the master workmen discharged atence a great 
number of all sorts of labourers, and took ia at 
once Irishmen, who served fur above a third 
less per day ; and thia [ am at prescnt, and as 


yr? 


| 


on 
1985] 


upon taking that part of his Méajesty’s 
Speech into consideration ; but as a mo- 
tion for that purpose would have come 
more properly from some other herds, I 
delayed for some days taking notice 
of it, or making any motion for our 
taking that affair jgto our consideration. 


true meaning was; and by alk-%ecounts the 
chief and original grievance is the affairs of 


_ the Irish, and so understood by the generality 


. of the mob: but in several quarters, the gin 
act was cried out against ; in some few, words 
of disaffection were thrown out; and one body 


of men, of about eighty, were led on by a 


fellow that declared for liberty and property. 
Iv is said that money was dispersed both nights, 
but that does not as vet appear to be certain. 
But although the complaint of the Irish was 

- the first motive,the Jacobites are blending with 
it all other discontents, endeavouring to stir 
up the distillers and gin retailcrs,, and to 
avail thenmelves of thg;spirit ag} fury of the 
people. ag 

«P.§. July 30. I have now received an 
account of whiat passed last night. It was 
between ten and eleven before any number’ at 

_ all appeared in bodies; they did not amoont 

". to three hundred ; they fled’ before the militia 

‘+ from place to place without any resistance, 

” doing any mischief but defacing one weaver’s 
house, who, they said, had employed ‘rish 
journeymen. I believe there is now.an end-vf 
this busile, and so I hope will all attempts 
end to disturb the peace of his majesty’s 
government.” wo iaies 


Tag Douxe or NEWCASTLE TO THE Eari or 
W ALDEGRAVE. 


Riot in Spitalfields.’ 


<< Whitehall, August 5, (16,) 1786. As your 
excellency will have seen by the news-papers 
that there have been some tumultuous meet- 
ings of the mob, some nights last week, in the 
neighbourhood of Spitalfields, I thought you 
would not dislike to have a particular and true 
account of it. It bas been customary, for 
some years past, for numbers of Irishmen to 
come over to England, to work in the harvest ; 
and some of these people having, from time to 
time, been, employed as joarneymen bythe 
master weavers and other artificers in Spital- 
fields and the -adjacert parts, and having 


rates than are usually given to journeymen in 
England, :many.of the poorer sort of people, 
(who by this meags found that they shoutd 
either want employment, or be obliged to work 
for less wages than they Were used tedo,) on 
the 27th past, gathered together in a tumul- 
tuous manner, and attacked a public-house in 
Spitalfields, where the Irishmen used to resort 
and to eat, the windows and doors of which 
they broke, and drove the inkabitants out of 
#} and the same night they alse attacked 


concerning the late Riots. 


ci 
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This, my Lords,;avas my reason for allows 
ing some of the first days of the session te 
pass over, without taking the least notice 
of avhat his Majesty had so wisely and so 
neeessarily mentioned in his Speech ; but 
upon finding no step made towards it byan 

other lord, as Lithought it an affair whic 


‘another house in the like manner and upon the 


same account. , iz 

‘‘ The magistrates imtaediately assembled 
together, an ve directions for raising the 
militia; but as it would requiré*some time be- 
fore they c6uld get ready to march, they ap- 


“plied for the assistance of a party of the 


Tower guard ; ‘and the commanding officer 
accordingly sent out a small detachment, at 
the firstiappearance of whith the rttob imme- 
diately dispersed, and were quiet for that night. 
During.this whole disturbatice the cry of the 
mob was againstthe Irish, and no are of dig- 
affection to the government appeared. How- 
ever, as it was thought necessary that the 
eatfiest and most effectual care should be taken 
forsputting a stop to these riotous proceedings, 
the number of the Tower guard was increased, 
and small<-parties of them and the militia 
patroled for some nights to those parts wh¢re 
the shsturbances*hag happened. ‘This had so 
good an effect, that {except on Friday the 30th 
past;*when the mob attempted to gather to- 
gether again, but wére immediately dispersed, 
and some of the rigters secured, who have 
been since committed to Newgate) every thing 
has been Lage quiet. The milftia is now 
discharged, and for several nights past there 
has been no patrole in the streets, gor any ap- 
pearance of the least attempt té™miltke any 
further disturbance.” 5. 


Siz ‘Roserr Watpote To Horace WaLPo.e. 


wen the Riots eccasioned by the Gin Act. | 


** DEAR BROTHER, . 
* 6 } have forberne troubling you with the 
Varions surmises and apprehensions which of 
late at diferent times lave filled the tewn with 
different fears and expectations concerning the 
first and immediate consequences that mi 
attend the commencement of the Gin.act, be- 
cause it wasdifficult at some times to form any 
probable opinion of what might happens and 
at other times, and especially lately, it appear- 


_ed a great deal move reasonable that there 


hired themselves for that purpose at lower {would not be any trouble or disorder at all 5 


until about the middle of last week, I then be- 
gan to receive ayain accounts from all quatters 
of the town that the Jacobites were busy and 
industrions in endeavouring to stir up the com- 
mon people, and make an advantage of the 
aniversal clamour that prevailed among the 
populace at the approaching expiration of this 
darling vice. The scheme that was laid was, 
tor all the distillers that were able, to give awa 

gratis, to all that should ask for it, as muc 


Gin and strung waters as they should desire, 


~ # 
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ought not tbe delayed; took the liberty 
to move your lordships for the coinmittee 
you are now in; and as I moved for your 


_ eee 


and the great distillers were to supply all the 
retailers and sinall shops with as much as they 
should want to be distributed :and given away 
in like manner. The shops were tosegin.to 
be opened on Tuesday evening, the eve of 
Michaelmas-day, and to be captinued and re- 
eated on Wednesgay night, that the mob, 
eing made thus drunk, might be prenared and 
ready to comm#t any sort of'-mischief; and in 
order to this, anonymous letters were sent to 
the distillers and town retaiiers in all parts of 
the town, to instruct them, aad incite them to 
rise agd join their friends,“@ud do as their 
neighbours did. Four of these letters have 
fallen into my hands, which the persons to 
whom they wepe directed discovered and 
brought to us: and by’ the excise officers that 
go round the town I am informed that Ictters 
to the same purpose were dropt, aud” [ilegi- 
ble, prohably directed] “ to most of the disul- 
Jers in all quarters. Those we have seen ditier 
very little from each other in the tenour and 
substance, and the strong criminaf-expressions 
@re in all the same, only transposed. In such 
as were less formal, and not so laboured, the 
word was given sir Ro¥ert and sir Joseph 
[Jekyll]. Upon the information, the queen 
was pleased to give such orders to the guards 
as you will have bad an account of, which have 
had the designed effect, 8nd in the Opinion of 
all manitid are thought to have prevented the 
eatest muischief.and disorders that have of 
ate been known or heard cf, at least we have 
the satisfaction tg,lave our measures univer- 
sally applauded. : 

‘* 1 must beg leave “to say, there hare been 
Infinite care taken to observe and watch, all 
their motions for above a month past ; and 
upon the turn that the Spitaliields riots tenk” I 
think I may affirm, that the ‘whole Spirit was 
at onte dashed and seemed to have been totally 
Jeid aside ; but upon the contrary success at 
Edinburgh, the fire kindled anew, apd nothing 
Jess than such vigorous measures could have 
prevented the evil, which I hope now is put 
an end to. But the murmuring and com. 
plaints of the common people, for want of 
Gin, and the great sufferings and loss of the 
dealers in spirituous lijuors in general, have 
created such uncasiness, hat they well deserve 
@ great deal of attention and cunsideration. 
And I am not without my apprehensions, 
that a non-observance of the law in some may 
create great trouble; and a sullen acquiescence 
and present submission in others, in hopes of 
porn: redress by parliament, may lay the 

oundation of very riotous and imobbish appli- 
cations when we next meet. 

“October ist. ‘That bast nicht is likewise 
past over in perfect quiet, although the patroles 
an the streets were taken off. 

“ London, Sept, 30—Oct, 11, 1736.” 


wit 
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going into thig Committee, I think it in- 
cumbent upon me now to explain what I 
meant or intended by mf motion. 
‘Thigh none of the Riots or Tumults 
that“have lately happened in this kingdom, 
seem ty have been aimed @jrectly againg 
the government, yet, my Lords, it must 
be granted, that no such thing can hap- 
pen in an¥ country, in which the gover- 
ment is not in some way concerned; for 
“as the peace and quiet of the people are. 
disturbed by such tumultuous assemblies, : 
and as it is the business of every govern- 
ment to preserve the peace and quiet of 
the people, therefore wherever any such 
thing happens, the government ought to 
look upon itself as deeply Concerned ; and 
it we consider what mighty*vehsequences 
have arisen from very smali beginnings, if 
we consider how often governmentahave » 
been ovgrturned by tumults whigh at first 
seemed “insignificant, which seemed no 
way intended for any such end, we must 
conclude, that not only our goyernment, 
but sour present establishment, and even 
our hiappy constitution, are concerned in 
‘the riots which have lately happened in 
‘Wevcral- parts of this kingdom. For this» 
reason, it is the-duty of this House, as be- 
ing the King’s chief council, not to let 
such riots and tumults pass over unobd- 
erved, but to épquire narrowly into then, 
in Order to discover their true wduses, and 
to provide an effectugt and a legal remedy; 
for if the law should its force, if it 
should become necessary upon all occa 
sions to make use of a military force for 
preserving the peace of the kingdom, our 
constitution would be at an end, we could 
not then be said to be under a civil buta 
military government. "i 
Of all the late tummults, the first I shall 
take notice of are those which have hap- 
pened in the west on@ccount of the turn 
pikes. Why turnpikes should occasion 
disturbances in that part of the cout 
more than in any ea is what I sh 
not, at present, pretend to account for; 
but these disturbances were such, it seems, 
that for quelling them % became neces- 
sary to employ a inilitary force, which I 
am very much surprized at, considering 
the severe law your lardships passed some 
time since against those who should be 
concerned in any suche To me it is 
amazing to see that the civil power, armed 
with such a severe law, should not be able 
to prevent, as well as to quell any such 
tumult, without the assistance of the gen- 
Wemen of our army; and therefore I am 
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apt to suspect those tumults proceeded, 
not from any want of power in the civil 
nmagistrate, but from e other cause, 
. perhaps from some real injustice or op- 
_ apression brought upon poor people by 
“means of those turnpikes. The people 
seldom or ever assemble in any riotous or 
@Mamultuous manner unless when they are 
oppressed, or at least imagine they are op- 
| | age If the people should be mista- 
en, atl imagine they are oppressed when 
they afe not, it is the duty of the next ma- 
gistrate to endeavour first to correct their 
mistake by fair means and just reasqging. 
In common humanity he is obliged to take 
this method, before he has recourse to 
su8h methods as may bring death and de- 
struction upon a great number of his fel- 
low coyntrymen, and this method will ge- 
nerally prevail where they have not met 
with any real oppression: but when this 
happens to be the case, it cannot be ex- 
pected they. will give ear to their oP 
pressor, nor can the severest laws, nor the 
most rigorous execution of- those laws, al- 
ways prevent the people’s becoming tumul- 
tuous; you may shoot them, you may hang 
them, but, till the oppression is rémoved 
or alleviated, they will never be quiet, 4ill 
the greatest part of them are destroyed. 
‘This is the chief reason and the chief end 
of all parliamentary enquiries, and this 
ought to be our chief view in the enquiry 
we are now going upon. If we find any 
injustice has been done, # we find any of 
those tumults have’proceeded from oppres- 
sion, the only way to prevent such tumults 
in time to come, will be to remove that 
. Oppression, and to punish, Severely every 
“one of those who have been guilty of it. 
'Fhis is the only human method of pre- 
venting riots or tumults; for I hope none 
of your lordships are of opinion, that any 
more severe or any larger powers ought 
to begranted by law: you have already, by 
a late law, made it death without benefit of 
clergy, to be concerned in riotously vreak- 
ing down any turnpike: you cannot, by 
any maximsof government hitlertopursued 
in this kingdom, inflict any severer punish- 
mént; and I hope you will not, under pre- 
‘tence that the civil magistrate is not able 
to execute this law, agree to the erecting a 
barrack at every turnpike, in order that the 
civil magistrate may have it in his powcr 
to shoot every man who presumes to make 
his escape from that punishment which is 
provided for him by law. 
'_ As for those Tumults which happened 
in Spitalfields, and that neighbourhood, the 
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government was, I think, my Lords, as lit- 
tle concerned in them, as ever it can be in 
any siéh; they proceeded entirely from 
anaccidental quarrel that had happened be- 
tween the English and Irish labourers; and 
they might have been quelled, and the ring- 
leaders punished, even though we had not 
had a regimeng of fgular troops in the 
kingdom. beg with respect to that most 
ridiculous #ffair thas happened in West- 
mnister-hall, it was, it is true, a most dar- 
ing insult both upon the government and 
the courts of justice: but I do not think it 
can be called either a riot or a tumult, 
There was,-I believe, but one person actue 
ally concerned in it, and but very few privy 
to it; and as it answered no end, nor could 
proceed from any sudden passion or resent- 
ment, Imust think none but mad men could 
have any handin it. If weconsider the place 
where, and the person before whom this 
ridiculous insult was committed, we must 
conclude that no man in his right senses 
would have been guilty of it, or would have 
so much as thought of any such impudent 
and foolish contrivance; for the noble lord 
who presided in that court, has, I am sure, 
gained the affection and esteem of everyman 
of sense in theckkingdom. He is a magis- 
trate of great power; bit, my Lords, great 
as it is, his authority is equal to his power; 
for power and authority we must always 
look as two things of .a very different na- 
ture; power, the fegislature may give, but 
authority it can give no man. Authority 
may be acquired by wisdom, by prudence, 
by good conduct and a virtuous behaviour, 
but it can be granted by no -king, by no 
potentate upon earth. A man’s power dc- 
pends upon the post or station he is ia, 
but his authority can depend upon nothing 
but the character he acquires among man- - 
kind; and the more power a fool or knave 
is vested with, the more he will be despised, 
the more generally will he be loaded with 
hatred and reproach. . 
The Riots and ‘Tuimults which proceed 
from Smuggling are, my Lords, of an old 
etandiny, and of a very different nature ; 
but they are of late become so frequent, 
and the smugelers are become so numerous 
and so audacious, that they deserve our 
closest attention. I am afraid some extra- 
ordinary methods must be made use of for 
suppressing them; but the onlyjway of con- 
triving an efiectual method for that pur- 
pose will be, to enquire into their causes, 
and to take such measures as may be pro- 
per for renioving those causes; for in the 


body political, as in the body natural, 
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while the cause remains, it is impossible to 
remove the distemper. Severelaws against 
smuggling, and the most rigorous, the most 
arbitrary execution of those laws, we 
know by the example of a neighbouring 
kingdom, will never prevail: by such me- 
thods we may irritate, we May destroy the 
subject, and at last perhaps bring on a dis» 
temper of a much more dangerous nature; 
and I am afraid the law passed last year for 
preventing smuggling, will be found to be 
a remedy of sucha nature. . If that law had 
been passed.in that form and shape, in 
which it was once put by this House, it 
would not, in my opinion, have been so 


extraordinary, nor so dangerous; ‘and,:1_ 


believe it would have beea much more 
effectual. We were told by the best law- 
yers in England, that by that law, as it was 
first brought in, and afterwards passed, no 
judge in England could know how to direct 
a jury; and after they had told us so, I 
must think it was a little odd to turn it out 
of that shape we had put it inté by their 
advice, and pass it in that very shape, in 
which they told us it could have no effect. 
Upon this occasion, I must observe, m 
Lords, that even that wicked, that atroci- 
ous riot and murder committed at Edin- 
burgh, proceeded originally from smug- 
gling; for it was the execution of a smug- 
gier, that occasioned all that disorder and 
wickedness which afterwards ensued. That 
tumult and the murder they committed, 
was, indeed, one of the most extraordinary, 
that ever happened in any country, and it 
was, I think, one of the greatest indigni- 
ties, that ever was put upon an established 
government. For this reason, it highly de- 
serves our attention, and we ought to look 
upon it as the more dangerous, and the 
more to be taken notice of, because it was 
carried on with a sort of decency and order, 
for as Germanicus observed of a mutiny 
among the Roman soldiers, it was the more 
to be dreaded, because it seemed to be at- 
tended with no disorder or confusion. I 
am sorry to hear the government has not 
yet been able to discover, or at least to ap- 
pens any of the persons guilty of that 
arbarous murder ; for where such persons 
were concerned, many of their names may 
surely be discovered, and if they are fled 
from justice, fly where they will, they ought 
to be brought back and punished: by our 
own power, we may bring them back from 
our plantations, and by our interest we may 
be uble to bring them back from any fo- 
reign country ; for no state in Europe will 
protect such cruel murderers: a foreign 
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state may perhaps, for political reasons, 
give shelter to tit rebels of a neighbouring 
country, but I ¢annot think any state will 
refuse to give up such criminals, when a 
proper application is made to them for that 
purpose. The names of the murderers 
must be all known in the city of Edia- 
burgh, at least the names of such as have. 
absconded or fled on that account, and if 
the citizens refuse to give an account of 
their names, there may be methods found 
for compelling them : they may be threat- 
ened with removing the courts of justice, 
as was done in the late queen’s time, when 
the tumult happened there, which oeca- 
sioned the execution of captain Green. 
Upon that occasion her Majesty, by thesd- 
vice of her council here, wrote a letter to 
the privy council of Scotland, ‘»edering 
them to signify to the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, that, in case any such tumult everhap- 
pened again, the courts of justice should all 
be removed from that city ¢ from whence 
I must conclude, that the King has a power 
to remove them; for if our King had 
no such power I am sure no such thing 
would have been threatened by so wise 
an* administration, as we had then the 
happiness to. bave at the head of our af- 
fairs. - 

But, my Lords;#the citizens of Edinburgh 
should obstinately protect or conceal those 
murderers, there are cases in which a cit 
may forfeit her charter, and become as it 
wasin Misericordia Regis, with respect to 
her whole liberties and franchises. The 
city of Cambridge was declared by parlia- 
ment in the reign of Richasd II. to have 
forfeited all her libertics, on account of en 
insult committed by the citizens upon the 
University ; in consequence of which, 
many of their privileges were taken from 
them, and granted to the University ; from 
hence we may see, that a city may forfeit 
her privileges, and I do not know but the 
city of Edinburgh has already done so; for 
if it should appear, that the citizens had 
been generally concerned in that riot and 
murder, if they should protect or conceal 
the murderers, or if the magistrates of that 
city had either through fear or design con- 
nived at the murder, they might be justly 
deemed to have forfeited their charter; and 
in such a case, I do not know but it may be 
thought proper te divest them of some of 
their privileges, by way of punishment, 
znd as an example for other cities in time 
to come. 

For this reason, I think, my Lords, we 
ought to make a particular enquiry into that 
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affair and into the conduct of the 


trates upon that occasion; and this chatiry 


is the more necessary, because it ,does not 


seem, that any full discovéry ha@yet been 
made of the authors of that riot..- is I 


, “. hope may be obtained by virtue of the 


ower and authority of parliament; and 


, , when we have discovered the authors, we 
. '” may take such measures as shall be thought 


Ay 


 gotice of the 
already done, I have done my duty as a 
-$prd of this House; andif nothing farther 
- ghould be done, I shall from w 
‘ ‘said, have at least this advanta 
, should find myself obliged to o 
“mehoda that may hereaf 


most proper for bringing them to condign 
punishment. As this turgult at Edinburgh 


‘was of the most heinous nature, and as a 


svery high indignity was by those rioters 
put upon the crown itself, we ought, in my 
opinion, to begin with it ; but Ict us begin 
where we will, it is incumbent upon us to 
make some enquiry into that and the other 
riots which have lately happened; for after 
his Majesty has in his speech expressly 
mentioned and complained of those riots 
and tumults, it would look very odd in this 
House to take no notice of them, nor make 
any attempt for punishing the anthors of 
those that are passed, as well as endeavour- 
ing to prevent any such forthefuture. Such 
a neglect would show avery great disrespect 
and a disregard for the honour and interest 
of our sovéteign, which I am sure every 
one of your Jordships will endeavour to 
avoid, as much as I can." a shall not at pre- 
sent takeupon me to make you any motion, 
because I think it will dome better from 
those who have the honoug to be loyed 
in the admjaistratian; and I hoe 
them will stand ufiAnd move for same sort 


of enquiry into thag.affair, or make soni@ | py) 


motion tending to that purpose. 
‘4: For my own part,my Lords, in taking 
ir in the manner I have 


I have 
tif I 
wee ony 
erbe proposed, for 
preventing such riots in time tocome, hich 
may very probably be the case, I hope it 
will not be thrown in my teeth, that I am a 
favourer arg an encourager of such riots ; 
for, from what I have now ggid, the con- 
trary will appear: It appears, I believe, 
that I am as great an enemy to riotg as any 
man: I am‘sorry to sce them >grient 
as'they are; but I shall never om gacri- 
ficing theliberties of the people,:in order 
to prevwit their engaging in any riotous 
aaa because I am sure it may be 

one by a much more gentle and less ex- 
pensive method. A wise and a prudent 


_ eonduct, and a constant pursuit of upright 
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and just measures, will establish the au- 


thority as well as the yet of the govern- 
‘ment; and where aut 


ority is joined with 
er, the people will neverbe tumultuous; 

ut I must observe, and I do it without a 
design of offending any person, that ever 
gnce I came into the world,I never saw 
an administration that had, inmy opinion, 
80 much poyer or so little authority. I 
hdpe some methods will be taken for esta- 


blishing among the people in general that . 


respect and esteem, which they ought to 
have for their governors, dnd which eve 
inistration ought toendeavour, asmuc 
as possible, to acquire: I hope proper me- 
theds will be taken for i ae the 
laws of this pace their an@ient autho. 
rity; for if that is ndt done, if the lord 
chief justieg’s warrant is not of itself of 
so much authority, as that it may be exe- 
cuted by his tipstaffin any county of Eng- 
land, without any other assistance than 
what is provided by the law, it cannot be 
said that we are governed by law, or by 
the civil magistrate: If regular troops 
should once become necessary for execut- 
ing the laws upon every occasion, @ could 
not then be said, that we were governed 
by the civil power, but by the military 
sword, which is a sort of gevernment I am 
sure none of your lordships would desire 
ever to see established in this kingdom. 
Duke of Newcastle spoke next, and 


ma a : 
- The Lord Hardwicke, in substance as 
ollows : pa ; 

My Lords ; I agree with the noble lord, 
that it is both proper and necessary for 
this House to take some notice of the 
many riots and tumults that have lately 
happened in thiskingdom. In duty to our 
country, we are obliged to enquire into 
their originak causes, and to contrive, if 
possible, some. effectual means for pre- 
venting the like in time to come; and as 
his Majesty has been so good as to mention 
them in his speech to his parliament, we 
are from thence bound in duty to our so- 
vereign, to take ndtice of what has been 
so strongly recommenred by him; there- 
fore 1 make no doubt but a motion would 
have _been made for that purpose by some 
of those concerned in the administration, 
if they had not been prevented by the 
noble lord who spoke first ; and as his lord- 
ship was pleased to move for our going inte 
this committee so very early in the session, 
I am sure he cannot complain, that the af- 
fair was either neglected or too long post- 
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panes: 1 those whose proper business it 
was to take notice of it. ‘That some sort 


of enquiry ought to be made into those 
riots, I therefore presume to be the opinion 
of every lord in this House; but as they 
have been of late not only very frequent, 
but so general, that they. have in some 
manner spread over the whole kingdom, I 
must think the enquiry oughtto be as ge- 
neral asthe grievance complained of is ge- 
neral; for surely whatever remedy may be 
proposed, whatever method may be con- 
trived for preventing such riots in time to 
come, that remedy, or that method must 
be general, and therefore the enquiry ought 
to be general: A particular enquiry into 
the causes of any one riot, can never point 
outto us the causcs.of any other, nor can 
it communicate tots any knowledge or 
information, which can be of use to us in 
_contriving ‘a general regulation. Besides, 
a particular enquiry into every one of the 
Tiots that has lately happened, would take 
up so much time, that it would be impos- 
sible for this House to gothrough it in one 
session, were the session to continue from 
one end of the year to the other; and as 
_ mone but persons of the lowest rank had 
-been concerned in any one riot that has 
happened, it is below the diguity of parlia- 
ment, to enquire particularly into them. 
For these reasons, 1 think a general en- 
quiry is the most proper, and indeed the 
only one we can go throuch with ;, and if 
the noblelord will be pleased to move for 
any such enquiry, as I seconded his motion 
for our going into this committce, I shall 
likewise very readily secondhis motion for 
that enquiry. 

As for the real causes of the several 
tumults that have happened, they will best 
appear when we come to examine into 
them; but, my Lords, I am already very 
apt to believe that all the tumults that have 
lately happened, proceed from one and the 
same cause: I believethey proceed froma 
want of power in the civil magistrate to 
prevent or punish, and a too great _libert 
in others to mislead the people, and to stir 
them up toriotand disorder. The peoples 
it is true, seldom ggow mutinous, but when 
they are, or think they are oppressed ; but 
as the people are always jealous of those in 
power, and mighty apt to believe every 
piece of scandal or reproach that is thrown 
upon them, it is very easy for those who 
are prompted by their malice or revenge, 
to make the people believe they are op- 
pressed, wheu there is not the least ground 
for any such insinuation; and while the 
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civj] magistrate has nota sufficient power 
to"put a oy to such insinuations, or to 

unish the fomenters of sedition, it willbe 
impossible to prevent riots, especially, if 
the people should imagine, or be made to 
believe, that he had not a power to punish 
them for any such riot. This I take tobe 
the principal cause of all our late tumults, 
this I believe will plainly appear upon a 
ceneral enquiry, and when it does eppear, 
it will’be easy for the legislature to supply 
that defect in Qe power of the civil ma- 
gistrate, and to restrain thatliberty, which 
the.sowers of sedition have lately made to 
great and so wicked a use of. 

Whatever general pretences of oppres- 
sion have been made by those who have 
private ends to serve by doing so, I have 
never yet heard of any particular man, 
who could with justice complain of hs 
being oppressed; nor can it be so much as 
alledged, I believe, that any particular op- 
pression gave occasion to any one of the 
riotsthat have happened. Those tumultsia 
the West, were occasioned by the setting 
up of turnpikes, at places where all the 
gentlemen in the country, where the le- 
ete itself, thought they were nece3- 
sary ; but no turnpike can be set up, nor 
any public regulation made, which will not 
be inconsistent with the private interest 
of some persons, ‘and if such persons think 
they may, they cértainly will destroy that 
which ig meconsistent jvith their private 
interest.—The riots it*Spittle-fields were 
soiar from procceding from oppression in 
any magistrate, that they proceeded from 
that which often occasions oppression, | 
mean the unlawful and unjust combination 
of journeymen and labourers, to keep up 
or enhance their wages——The atrocious 
riot and cruel murder in the city of Edin- 
burgh, proceeded trom the Crown’s re- 
pricving & man, upon a representatwo 
signed by a great number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, that the man was unjustly con- 
demned, or at least that the sentence was 
too rigorous ; and this reprieve was only 
for a few weeks; that the Crown might 
have time to enquire narrowly into the 
case, 2nd to pardon or punish,. according 
as the circumstances should appear —Thea 
as to that aftair in Westminster-hall, I am 
sorry, my lords, to hearit so slightly passed 
over; your lordships may call it a riot, 
tumult, insult, or what you please ; but tt 
was certainly one of the most audacious 
affronts that was ever offered to an esta- 
blished government ; and could not, I am 
sure, proceed ffom any oppression, unles 
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the acts of the whole legislative power of 
the kingdom are to be called oppression. 
The other riots seemed to pomt only at 
ivate wren; but that riot or insult was 
evelied directly against the government, 
nay, not only against the government, but 
hgainst our present happy establishment. 
{ do not mean, my Lords, the powder or 
rockets then blown up; for Ido not be- 
lieve the persons guilty, call them mad- 
men, of eit will, had a design to 
blow up the Hall, or to hurt any person 
that was in it; but I mean the scandalous 
and seditious libels spread about in the Hall 
by the explosion, and afterwards dispersed 
through every part of this great city. 
Those libels not only reflected in the most 
scandalous manner upon several acts of 
Parliament, but, by insinuation, denied his 
Majesty’s right to the Crown, and in some 
manner, asserted the right of the Pre- 
tender. What might have been the aim 
of the authors of this insult, or whether 
they had any aim, I shail not now enquire ; 
but it is certain, if they had not been dis- 
covered, and as severely punished, as the 
lenity of our laws, and the mercifulness of 
out present government would admit of, 
their insult would at least Have answered 
this end, that it would have given people 
&@ mean opinion of our governrhent, and 
might have given rise to seditious attempts, 
of a much more dangerous nature. 

I amsurprized, my Lords, to hear it said 
that if the military force should now and 
then, upon extraordinary occasions, be 
ealled to the assistance of the civil magis- 
trate, we should, upon that account, be- 
come subject to the military sword, of 

our government should, bysuch means, 
become a military government. I hope it 
will be allowed, our soldiers dre the king’s 
subjects, as well as other men; and it is 
well known that most of our magistrates, 
especially those concerned in the execu- 
tion of the law, have a power to call any 
of the king’s subjects they can see, to 
their assistance, for preserving the peace, 
ot for enabling them to execute any of the 
king’s writs; and in case of any such call, 
we likewise know, that every one of the 
king’s subjects, so called, 1s obliged to 
obey; if they do not, they are guilty of a 
misdemeanor, for which they may be in- 
dicted, and for which they may, by ex- 
ptess statute, be fined and imprisoned : 
why then may not a civil magistrate call 
the soldiers to his assistance as well as 
other men? For my part, I caf see no 
difference it can make, with respect to our 
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form of government, and I am sure, with 
respect to the end or mtention of callin 
any man to his assistance, it will be much 
better answered, and with more safety to 
the subject in general, by his calling the 
king’s soldiers to his assistance, than b 
calling any other of the king’s subjects’: 
therefore, while the king’s troops act under 
the direction of the civil magistrate, and 
#s his assistants only, we shall be as much 
under a civil government as if we had no 
such troops ; the only difference is, that 
with the few troops we have, the laws 
may be put in execution, and smugglers, 
thieves, highwaymen, and such like rogues, 
apprehended and brought to condign pu- 
nishment, without risquing the lives of his 
Mejesty’s industrious subjects, or calling 
them away from their usual employments. 

From what I have said, my Lords, I 
think it will appear, that we ought not only 
to have regular troops, but that they ought 
to be employed by, and at the command 
of the civil magistrate ; arid experience has 
shewn us, that they ofteti become necessary 
fot preserving the peace of the kingdom, 
and the lives of innocéht subjects. In those 
tumults which happened in the West about 
tufnpikes, it became necessary to emplo 
@ military force, in order to preserve the 
life of a magistrate who was thteatened by 
the mob, for no other reason, but because 
he had been diligent in putting the laws in 
execution. In another corner of the sam6 
county, (Cornwall) a fellow took it in his 
head to Keep possessioti of another man’s 
estate by violence, and in spite of the laws 
of the kingdom ; for this purpose he pro- 
vided himself with several confederates, 
as wicked and as foolish as himself, and 
with proper arms for opposing all the power 
he thought could be sent against him: the 
sheriff of the county, assisted by the 
county, went to execute the king’s writ 
against him ; but, instead of submitting, 
he fired upon them, killed some of thé 
sheriff’s assistants, and obliged them to 
retire. Was it not then proper, was it not 
necessary to call the king’s troops to thé 
assistance of the sherif? ‘They were called, 
and, without the spilling of any more inno- 
cent blood, the laws were put in execution 
the owner got possession of his estate, an 
the criminal who dared to oppose the law 
was hanged. Even but last summer, it 
was highly probable that great tumult 
would have been raised against the law, 
for preventing the retail of spirituous li- 
quors ; for great threatenings had been 
trade, and some had publicly declaredthey 
[40] | 
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would not give obcdience to it; but by 
the prudent measures that were taken, and 
by shewing that the king’s troops would 
be employed against those who should 
dare to oppose the law, all those threats 
ended in a few tricks to evade the law, 
which I hope will be soon got the better 
of, by the cure and diligence of the com- 
missioners of excise. These few examples 
shew, that a military force becomes some- 
tunes absolutely necessary for putting the 
laws in execution ; and if it were not for 
the few regular troops we lave, riots 
would be more frequent than they are, and 
much inore dangerous ; as will, I belicve, 
appear by a gencral enquiry into the riots 
that have lately happened; therefore I 
shall heartily agree in any motion tending 
to the bringing on of such an enquiry. -’ 


The Lord Bathurst rose and said: 


My Lords; It must be confessed, that 
riots and tumults have of late been not 
only very frequent, but very general in 
this kingdom, and therefore it may be, I 
think, justly concluded that there is-some 
coheed cause, some general error, which 
makes our peopie so generally uneasy ; 
but I am very far from thinking, that ge- 
Neral cause procecds frum any want of 
power in the civil magistrate, or from too 
great a liberty in the people. There is no 
country in the world where there are se- 
verer laws against riots, or where there 
fre greater powcrs given to the civil ma- 
gistrate for preventing or quelling them. 
The civil magistrate has now greater 
powers, and our laws against riots are more 
severe, than eyer were known to our an- 
cestors ; and therefore I am apt to suspect 
that most of our late riots have proceeded 
from that general cause from which almost 
all tumults proced, I mcan, from the unjust 
and oppressive conduct, or from the supine 
negligence end indoience of those who are 
entrusted with the execution of our laws, 

When the people are made uneasy by 
the oppressions of those entrusted with 
power, or when wicked and evil-disposed 

orsons are allowed to become seditious or 
heesae by the neclect of the civil ma- 
Cale, the parliament ought to iaterpose. 

iit does not, tumuits must of course en- 
suc, and those tumuits may at last produce 
most extcaordinary events. Let us exa- 
mine our own history, and we shall find, 
most of those tumults or riots we heve any 
account of, proceeded from the oppression 


of those entrusted with power, and a neg- 
ject to remove that oppression, or to pu- 
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nish the oppressors. The famous insur- 
rection under Wat Tyler, (in the minority 
of Rich. 2,) we are expressly told by our 
historians, at first proceeded from a heavy 
tax then imposed, the great powers granted 
for levying that tax, and the oppressive 
use madt of those ‘powers by the tax-ga 
therers. But, as oppression seldom a 
pears in- one shape only, as a general dis- 
content always arises from several causes, 
so at that time the pecple had several rea- 
sons for being dissatisticd: they complained 
that their foreign enemies were allowed to 
ravage and plunder them with impunity, 
and that their domestic enemies, the law- 
yers, ruined them with vexatious suits and 
extorsive fees; and they ware not only 
oppressed by the collectors of the public 
revenue, but likewise by the nobility and 
lords of manors, who, by the great powers 
and privileges they enjoyed, kept the peo- 
ple ina sort of slavery. This Jast sort of 
oppression, indeed, we now seem tobe inno 
danger of; for our nobility seem to have 
very little power Icft in their hands; but 
with respect to the other grievances, we do" 
not know but the people may now have 
reason to complain of something like them, 
and if they have, those causes of complaint 
ought to be enquired into by parliament, 
and removed as soon as possible. 

Upon such occasions, my Lords, itis not 
sufficient to qucll the riot, it is not suffici- 
ent to punish the rioters, or to make se 
vere laws for punishifig all such for the fe- 
ture: the govermnent, by good luck, got 
the beiter of that insurrection under Wat 
Tyler, and ofall the other tumults that 
happened about that time, and great care 
was taken to punish the rioters with 
the utmost severity; but no preper care 
was taken to reinove the causes ot those 
riots, or’ to punish the oppressors of the 

eople.. What was the consequence? 

he discontents of the people continued, 
and though, by the severity that had been 
used, they were for some time frightened 
from being guilty of any new riot or tu- 
inult, yet at last they gathcred into a re- 
cular army, and, under the conduct of the 
duke of Gloucester, defeated the king’s 
forces, banished, beheaded, o hanged all 
tes favourites, and amcong the rest, sit 
Robert ‘Tresilian (who had been one 
the mast rigorous in prosecuting and pu- 
hisning the rioters, and who, it is said, 
never wanted reasons to countenance what- 
ever he found was agreeable to the king) 
was accused of high treason, impeached 
aid condemned by the parliament, and 
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soon after hanged at Tyburn, This ap- 
peased the minds of the people for some 
time, but as-that unfortunate king soon 
returned to his former courses, and dis- 
regarded the complaints of the people, 
riots and tumults continued during his 
whole reign, and at last paved the way for 
Henry 4th’s ascending the throne... 

Now, my Lords, as riots and tumults 
generally proceed from oppression, or from 
neglect in the civil magistrate, and as both 
the oppression and the neglect of the civil 
magistrate may appear in various shapes, 
and may be very different in one case from 
what is: in another, when several riots have 
happened, at different times, and in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, it is impossible 
to discover the true cause of any of them 
by a general inquiry, nor will a particular 
enquiry into the cause of one discover the 
true cause of another. 1 shall not at pre- 
sent tax the magistrates at Edinburgh, or 


those in the West, or in any other part ‘of | magistrate, a ju 


the kingdom, either with oppression ‘or 


- neglect; but if any of them have been 


guilty of either, can that oppression or 
neglect be discovered by a general enqui- 

2? Orwill an inquiry into the riot at 
Edinburgh, and the conduct of the magis- 
trates there, discover to us, whether any 


of the magistrates in the West of England. 


orin any other part of the kingdom, have 
been guilty of oppression: or neglect ? The 
thing appears at first. sight impossible, and 
therefore there is no way of answering the 
intention of his Majesty’s speech, or in- 
deed our own duty as members of this 
House, but by a particular enquiry into 
every one of the riots that have happened, 
or at least into some of the most consider- 
able of them; cost what it will, take up 


what time it will, it must be gone about, . 


and the sooner we beyin, the greater re- 
gard we shew both to our king and our 
country. I cannot really comprehend 
what is meant by a general enquiry: in 
my opinion, it can mean nothing but an 
enquiry into our laws relating to riots, and 
the sowers of sedition ; for if you proceed 
to enquire into the particular circumstances 
and facts of all, or any one riot that has 
a eae your enquiry must become par- 
ticular; and if you do not enquire into 
circumstances and facts, if you enquire 
only into our laws, you cannot discover 
the original cause of any one riot that has 
sae Selon 

vour lordships have a mind to go 
upon an enquiry into our laws relating to 
riots, and the sowers of sedition, I shall 
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be far from being against any motion for 
that purpose ; because it will from thence 
appear, that our laws against riots are al- 
ready. as severe as cont canbe made, ina 
country where no racks or tortures can be 
admitted ; and it willlikewise appear, that 
our laws against those who stir the people 
up to sedition, are as severe as they can, 
or ought to be made ina free country. 
The general method of stirring the people 
up to sedition, is by spreading false and 
seditious libelg or reports against their ma- 
gistrates, and every one knows how easy 
it is to prosecute the authors of such, and 
how severely they are punished by the 
laws of this kingdom. Indeed the method 
of trial, which y by a jury, and the princi- 
pal part of: the punishment, “which is by 
pillory, make it necessary for our magis- 
trates of all degress, to court the esteem 
and affections of the people ; for in case 
of any general discontent against any one 

7? will but seldom bring in 
a verdict in his ioe and when he does 
recover a verdict, the principal part of tke 
punishment is cvadeg, by the favour of 
‘the mob or populace. I hope, my Lords, 
we have no such magistrates at present; 
at least if we have, I am sure their conduct 
ought to be enquired into; and if we have 
no such magistrates, we cannot soppose 
that any of our late riots were occasioned 
by the spreading of false and seditious li- 
bels or reports ; because if ‘they had, the 
authors of such libels or reports would 
certainly have been prosecuted, and would 
as certainly have met with condign punish- 
ment, by the laws as they-now stand; un- 
less we suppose that some of our magis- 
trates have been deficient in their duty, 
which is a crime that ought to be punished, ' 
or at least censured, but it is.a_crime .that 
can be discovered only by a particular cn- 
quiry into the circumstances of each riot ; 
it can never be discovered by any general 
enquiry. 

We have not, it is true, my Lords, yet 
heard that a man of any figure was con- 
cerned in any of the riots that have hap- 
pened; I hope no such thing will ever ap- 
pear; but insuch cases we are not to re- 
gard the rank or the quality of the persons 
concerned. A tumultof the very lowest 
rank of people may, if neglected, become 
very considerable, and generally produces 
the most fatal and the most cruel conse- 
quences. The tumult under Wat ‘l'yler, 
consisted of persons of the lowest rank 
only, and was at first inconsiderable, yet 
in a few days he got himself at the head of 
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near 100,000 men, seized upon, 3p, mun- 


sacked, the city of London, obliged the | 
Tower to surrender, though it was then | 


garrisoned with 12,000 men, burnt many 


palaces and fing houses, put to death many | 


noblemen and gentlemen, and would pro- 


bably have put the king himself to death, | 


and entirely overtumed our government, 
if a very remarkable sost of providence 
kad not intervened. Donot we know that 
many governments haye been overturned, 
even the government of the great Turkish 
empire was but lately overturned, by a tu- 
a in which none but, the very, lowest 
sort of people were at first, concerned. 
The chief end of a parliamentary enquiry 
is not to discover, or to pupish the persons 
concerned in any tumult ; it is the conduct 
of the magistrates where such tumults haye 
happened, that we are principally to en- 
wire into; and if upon such enquiry it 
ould appear that the tumult was occa 
gioned by any oppressive or imprudent be- 
haviour, or by any neglect or cowardice in 
them, we ought to remove, to, censure, or 
to punish such magistrates according to the 
heinousness of their crime. Such an en- 
quiry, and such an issue of an enquiry, 
will satisfy the people, it will remove the 
cause of tumults, and. consequently will 
prevent them for the future; whereas if 
"we employ, ourselves solely in, discovering 
and punishing the rioters, we. do not re- 
move but increase the cause of tumults; 
we shall render the people mare dis¢on- 
tented than they were; the severity, of 
the punishment may sear up the wound for 
a time, but, my Lords, it will not be healed, 
it will fester, and endanger the total. dis- 
solution of the political body. 
' My Lords, whatever the opinion of 
other lords, may be, I shall always be of 
opinion, that there is a very great dif- 
ference between a magistrate’s being as- 
sisted in the execution of his office by the 
posse of the county, and his being as- 
sisted: by a body of regular troops. In 
the first case, the magistrate is assisted. by 
the people only, and the people, notwith- 
standing the obligation. they are by. law 
under to answer his. call, will never assist 
him in oppressing the people. If they re- 
fuse, they know they. must be tried by their 
country, and they know their country will 
never condemn them for refusing to assist 
in oppressing their country. But with re- 
spect to our army, as it is now regulated 
by the mutiny-bill, the case is quite dif- 
ferent, they are now really a body quite 
distinct fromthe people; when they are 


to di 
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called to. the assistance, of the civik magis 


death; the 
condemned. by @ court-martial, and. shot, to 


they always will.be, ae rays tare gor 
Faces, an 


must in. all. his measures pursue justice 
and. equity, he must, even study the hur 
mours and; inclinations, and court the affec- 
tions of the people; because, upon them 
only he can depend for the execution of 
his orders as 3, magistrate, and, even, fox 
his safety and. protection ag.a. pravata man; 
but, when. a civil magistrate knows that, he 
has, a large body of: negulan,. well disci- 
lined troops at command, he despises 
th, the inclinations and the. interest af 
the, people ; he considers, nothing hut the 
inclinations. and: the interest af: the sok 
diers, andi ag those. soldiers are quite dis 
tinct from: the people, aa they, donot fed 
the appressions, of the people, and! are sub- 
ject to such arbitrary laws and sevare pu- 
nishments, they will generally. agsist. and 
pratect him in the most: unjust and, oppree 
sive. measures; nay, ag, the interest of the 
soldierg are always distinctfrom, and-some- 
times. oppasite to the. intarests.of; the- peo 
ple, a civil magistrate, not otherwise. op- 
pressive in his nature, ig, aometimes obliged 
to. oppress the people in arden to humour 
and please the army. 

To imagine, my Lords, that-we shell-alb 
ways be-under a. civil government aslo: 
as our army under the direction.of thea 

istrate, is to me-sumething surprising» 
In France, in Spain, and many other.coun- 
tries, which have long been under an arbt- 
trary.and. military government, they have 
the outward. e of-a civil govern- 
ment; eyen in. Lurkey, they. heve lane,.they 
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have lawyers, they heve civil magistrates, 


and in ali cases of a danaestic nature their 
aervices are pader the direction of the 
civil magistrates: but, my Lords, we know, 


that in ail such countries the law, the law- 
yers, and the civih magistrates, speak as 
they are commanded by thase who have the 
command ofthe array. Their lawyers have 
often oecasiea to. make the same speech 
that one of our Judges made to Michael 
Pole, earl of Suffolk in Richard the 2nd’s 
keign, who upon. signing it as his opinion, 


that, ‘ The king was abeve the laws,’ said, | 


‘HI had not done thia, my lord, I should 
“have been killed by you; and now IE 
«have done it, I well deserve to. be hanged 
‘for treason againsh the noblea of the 
« Jand.’ 

ham. afraid, my. Lords, some of our civil 
magistrates, at leash those of an inferior de- 
gree, begin ta put. too. great confidence in 
their having a military force at thei 
command, and: therefore: make a. little 
too free with the lower sort of people, 
or at least do not take proper measures 
for reconciling the people, in. a good-na- 
tured and peaceable manner, ta the lawa of 
their country;:. a man whe has power is but 
tea seldom at the pains to.use argument. 
Fthas. been granted,. the people rarely be- 
come tumultuous but when: they. are op- 
pressed, or are made believe they are op- 
pressed; if any man. haa either by writing, 
or speaking, directly. on ironically, endea- 
voured;to make them: believe-so, it is the 
business of qur magistrates to inform them 
better, and to punishythe defamers of our 
government; for such criminals, may. be 
punished as the laws now stand, unless. we 
suppose the people generally. disaffected, 
which. God forbid ; and if any. magistrate 


hasbeen oppressive, ardeficient in his.duty, | 
it is the duty of this House, to enquire into | 


it, and: to punish the offender ; but this can 


be done only by a particular enquiry. The | your lordships agree to t 


law mentioned. by. the:noble duke, I mean 
the las against gin, is a strong argument 
far such an enquiry.. I believe every one 
ot: your lordships was afraid. that law could 
not be-carried in.execution. without occa- 


sioning riots.and tumults: I wish that per- | 
niciaus liquor. may. not still get the better | 
of the legislature : but the guiet. manner | 


‘in which the law has been hitherto carried 
inta execution, shews how. willing the peo- 
ple are to submit to any regulation, if pro- 
per methods be taken to make them under- 
atand it, and to prevent the designs of those 
who may be, by. nature or interest, led:to 
oppose it in a seditious,manner. The good 
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success of the measures taken with respect 
to the enforcing thas lav, is, in my opinion, 
a strong proof of some crime or neglect im 
the magistrates at every one of those places 
where any tumult has happened, and there- 
fore I shall be for enquiring in. a pasticular 
manner into the circumstances and cawees 
of every one of those tumults. 

The Earl of Scarborouch spoke next, 
pretty much to the same purport with 
what was said by the duke of Newcastle 
and the lord Hardwick ; and then 


The Lord Carteret stood up again,. and 
spoke thus: . 


My Losds; Since your lordships have 
done me the honour to take so much ne 
tice of whatI before hinted:to-you, andsinee 
every lord who has upon the subject 
seems to be of opinion, that some sort of 
enquiry ought to be made into. the tumults 
or riots that have happened, I will’ now 
take upon me to make some motions fer 
that purpose, because I find. no. other lord 
has yet attempted it. 

For my part, my Lords, I do. not think 
it possible to obtain any satisfaction for our 
selves, or to give any satisfaction to the 
nation, by a general enquiry; and if we 
make any particular enquiry, I. think we 
ought to, begin with that riot which was in 
itself the most wicked and atrocious, That 
the riot at Edinburgh was so, I believe 
every one of your lordships will agree, and 
therefore the first motion.I shail make, is, 
that those who were the magistrates of 
Edinburgh at the time that riot happened, 
at the time, I mean, when Porteous was 
murdered by the mob, may be ordered‘ to 
attend this. House. I do not know what 
sort of magistrates that city has, or by what 
names they are culled, but I hope some of 
the lords of that country will. assist me in 
forming my motion in proper terms. If 

at motion, I. shail 
then make you several other motions; which 
I take to be necessery. preliminaries: for an 
enquiry into that affair. 

Iishall not take upon me at present so 
much as to guess or insinuate where the 
whole or any part of the guilt lay upon 
that occasion; but I am persuaded. it will 
appear not to have lain wholly in- persons 
of the meanest rank; however, lie where 
it will, if; your lordships agree to enquire 
into it, I am sure you will go through the 
enquiry. with that dignity, and wisdom, and 
impartiality, which have always attended} 
and‘ have added weight to all the proceeds 
ings: of this-House.. Tam sure no guilty 
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person, let his rank or quality be what it 
will, can escape your lordships’ penetration, 
or avoid your justice; and thereiore from 
such an enquiry I propose great satisfaction 
to mysclf, and I hope a sufficient satisfac- 
tion to the whole nation. 


The Earl of Z/ay said ; 


My Lords; As Iam of opinion that the 
late tumults ought to be enquired into, and 
some measurcs taken for preventing the 
like in time to come, I am so far trom 
being against a particular enquiry into 
that atrocious riot and cruel murder that 
happencd at Edinburgh, that I shall not 
only second the noble lord in all the mo- 
tions proper for that purpose, but I shall 
give him all the assistance I can towards 
putting those motions in the most proper 
terms. With respect to the magistrates of 
the city of Ediaburgh, I shall beg leave to 
inform your lordships, that that city, like 
the rest of the cities im Scotland, -is 
governed by its magistrates and town-coun- 
cu, who, together, make such laws and 
regulations as they think proper for the 
good government of the city; but the exe- 
cutive part of their goverument consists 
intirely in the magistracy, which is com- 
posed ofa provost, tour bailills, a treasurer, 
and a dean of Guild. As for the treasurer, 
his business consists chiefly im managing 
the estate and treasure of the city, and the 
dean of Guiid’s cnief business is in Jooking 
after the builaings, neither of whom could, 
by means of their otice, have any thing to 
do with the mob; and therefore the only 
proper persons tor your Jordships to call 
before you, are those who were the pro- 
vost and four bails of that city, at the 
time the Jate tamult happened there. 

That the late tumult at Edinburgh was 
a roost daring insuit upon government, and 
that the murder committed at that time 
was one of the most flagitious, and attended 
with the most aggravating circumstances, 
I shall, iny Lords, most readily admit ; 
yet 1 am surprized to hear tne least insinua- 
tion made, as if the city’s charter ought to 
be taken from them on that account. It 
is true, cities or corporations may, perhaps, 
by the severity of law, be made to fortcit 
their charter, when they have been guiity 
of any very heinous and very extraor- 
dinary misoenaviour; and in former reigns 
we know that many Quo Warrantos have 
been issued for that purpose: but the 
taking advantage of such forfeitures, and 
stretching the law to its utmost rigour 
upon such occasions, has always becn 
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deemed oppressive, and has never, or but 
very scldom, been done but by those whe 
were pursuing arbitrary measures ; for i¢ 
is really, in some respect, punishing the in- 
nocent for the sake of the guilty. For 
this rezson, I hope no such thing will ever | 
be attempted in his present Majesty’s 
reign; but if such a thing were to he at. 
tempted, there is not the least foundation 
for attempting it with respect to the city 
of Edinburgh, on account of the late tu- 
inult there; tor that tumult was far from 
being the act of the oy or citizens: on 
the contrary, at least so far as yet appears, 
there were none concerned in it, buta tew 
of the very scum of the people: It dees’ 
not yet appear that there was so much 4s 
one freeman of the city conceraed in it; 
and therefore it would be extremely hard 
to punish the whole inhabitants of that 
pera city with a loss of all their prvi | 
eges as citizens, on account of any irregu- 
larity in which they cannot be said to have 
had the least concern. 

The present case of the citv of Edin- 
burgh is vastly different from the case of 
the city of Cambridge in the feign ot 
Richard 2. The .city of Cambridge, my 
Lords, had in a manner joined in those in- 
surrections which happened about the 
same time with that insurrection headed 
by Wat Tyler; the whole citizens a+ 
sembled, not in a tumultuous, but in 2 
hostile, rebellious manner, with their maver 
and other mayristrates at their head, went 
and assaulted the university, broke up their 
treasury, burnt their charters and many 
valuable records, and compelled the chan- 
cellor and members of the University, 1 
a solemn manner, under their common- 
seal, to rclease, to the mayor and_bur- 
gesses of Cambridge, all liberties and pr- 
vilezes cnjoyed by that University. For 
this hostile and rebellious manner of pro- 
ceedint, the parliament declared, they 
had forteited their charter, and many 0! 
these liberties and privileges which were 
taken from them were granted by that king 
to the university ; so that even this tor- 
feiture was but a sort of Ler Talscnts. 
But there is not the least resemblance_be- 
tween this case and the present case of the 
city or citizens of Edinburgh; and if there 
were, I hope none, or very few, of the pro- 
ceedings of that reign will be allowed to 
be a good precedent in this; for the very 
same king, in a few years after, stripped 
the city of London of all her privileges, 
and took away her charter, on account of 
a mob that happened in the city at that tive. 
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The removing of the courts of justice, 
is, I believe, my Lords, a sort of punish- 
ment his Majesty has in his power to In- 
flict ; but it would be extremely inconve- 
nient both to the judges and suitors, who 
are often obliged to have recourse to the 
ublic records of the kingdom, which are 
all lodged at Edinburgh, and which, I be- 
lieve, cannot be removed, without an act 
of parliament, nor, even in that case, with- 
out avery great expence. But suppose 
“the courts of justice could be easily re- 
moved, the punishment would be of the 
saine nature with the other; it would bea 
punishing of the innocent tor the sake of 
the guilty, and it would be a punishment I 
remember no precedent for, but in the 
reign I have mentioned, in the reign of 
Richard 2, who, upon his quarrel with 
the city of London, removed the courts of 
justice to York; which was one of the 
steps tothat arbitrary power he afterwards 
assumed. 
_ [shall not, my Lords, take upon me to 
aiirm that the magistrates of Edinburgh 
were entirely innocent; whcther they 
were guilty or innocent will best appear 
from your lordships, enquiry; but, grant- 
ing that it should appear, that they were 
negligcnt of their duty, or even that they 
connived withthe mob, and in a manner 
consented to the murder of Porteous, can 
that bea reason for punishing the city, or 
for stripping the innocent citizens of their 
privileges? As that tumult and murder 
was a high indignity put upon the crown, 
“it is hardly possible to suppose it was the 
act of the citizens in general. That city 
has always been remarkable for their at- 
tachment to our present happy establish- 
ment, and has, upon all occasions, testified 
their respect and their affection for the 
present royal family. In the year 1715, 
they shewed it ina very signal manncr; 
they appeared with great unanimity in 
arms, and were ready to have gone upon 
the most desperate attempts, in defence of 
our present establishment; and it must he 
admitted by every one, who knows the 
circumstances of affairs in that part of the 
kingdom at that time, that the loyal be- 
haviour of the city of Edinburgh contri- 
buted greatly to repress the unnatural re- 
bellion which had then broke out, and hed 
come to a very extraordinary height. For 
which IT should think, my Lords, that even 
suppose agreat number of the citizens 
should appear to have been misled, aud to 
have been concerned in the late tumult, 
yet the former behaviour of the city, its 
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merit upon former occagions, ought to be 
admitted as a suflicient plea against our 
treating the city, at least, with the utmost 
severity either law or justice will admit of. 

Whatever neglect, whatever crime the 
magistrates of Idinburgh may have been 
guilty of, I believe, when your lordships 
come to enquire into the causesof that tu- 
mult at Edinburgh, you will find, that the 
chief cause of that and every other tu- 
mult that has happened in the kingdom, 
proceeds neither from any neglect, nor 
any oppression in thé civil magistrate, but 
from a restless, disailected party, who are 
continually fomenting such tumults, in 
order to make their own use of them at 
foreign courts, and to represent the people 
of this island as generally disaffected to 
the present government. ‘This, it is well 
known, is the uninterrupted endeavour of 
that party, and their success inthis wicked 
design, is, in @ great measure, owing to 
the many seditious libels and pamphlets 
spread about daily anddisperscd with great 
industry through every part of the united 
kingdoms. In these libels and pamphlets, 
the authors, under the.specious pretence 
of liberty, and an unfeigned regard for 
the rights of the people, take occasion to 
persuade the people, that their liberties 
are in danger, that they are oppressed, and 


‘that they ought to throw off all respect 


for, or ovedicnce to the laws of their 
country; but, my Lords, the true design, 
the secret aim of such writings and such 
authors may be ersily perceived: They 
know the transition is easy, from no gos 
vernment at all, to the government they - 
wish to see established; and that the less 
respect the people have for the present 
government, the more easy it will be to 
prevail with them to submit to the other. 
This I. say, my bords, is easily perceived 
by men of knowledge and sense, but it is 
not so easily seen through by the gene- 
rality of mankind, which is the reason that 
so many of them are caught in the snare ; 
and as I am convinced that this will, upon 
enquiry, appear to be the chief reason of 
al] our riots and tumults, therefore I shall 
most readilv join with the noble lord, in 
any motions fur enquiring into allor any 
one of them. 

the lord Carteret then made the fol- 
lowing motions, which were all agrecd to: 
viz. | 

1. “ That the Provost and four bailiffs 
of the city of Edinburgh, in the year 1756, 
be ordered to attend this House. 2. ‘That 
the persen conananding the City-guard, 
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at the time of the riot in which captain 
Porteous was murdered, be ordered to at- 
tend this House. §. That the officer, 
commanding in chief his Majesty’s forcesin 
that part of Great-Britain called Scotland, 
and residing there at the time of the said 
riot, be ordered to attend this House. 4. 
That an authentic copy of the Trial of 
Porteous, and all the proceedings re- 
lating thereunto, be laid before this House. 
§ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to give order, that the accounts 
transmitted hither of the murder. of capt. 
Porteous, and what passed thereupon, to- 
ther with the orders and directions sent 
hence relating thereunto; as like- 
wise acopy of the reprieve of the said 
captain, granted by her Majesty, as Guar- 
dian of the kingdom, be laid before this 
House. 6. That the attendance of the 
several persons aforementioned be on this 
day month.” | 


Debate in the Commons on the Number 
of the Land Forces.} Feb. 18. Sir Wil- 
iam Young, (Secretary at War) in a short 
speech shewed the necessity there was for 
keeping up the same number of regular 
Forces that were kept up the preceding 
year, and moved, ‘ 1. That the Number 
of effective men to be provided, for guards 
and garrisons in Great Britain, and for 
Guernsey and Jersey, for the year 1737, 
be (including 1815 invalids, ae | 555 men, 
which the six independent companies con- 
sist of for the service of the Highlands) 
17,704 men, commission and non-commis- 
sion officers included : 2. That a sum, not 
exceeding 647,549]. 11s. $di. be granted 
to his Majesty, for defraying the charge of 
the said 17,704 men: 3. That asum, not 
exceeding 215,710/. 6s. 5d4. be granted to 
his Majesty, for maintaining his Majesty’s 
forces and garrisons in the Plantations, 
Minorca and Gibraltar, and for provisions 
for the garrisons at Annapolis Royal, 
Canso, Placentia, and Gibraltar, for the 
year 1737.” This motion being objected 
to by sir John Barnard, Mr. Pulteney and 
others, brought on a debate, which was 
managed by sir William. Young, Mr. 
Henry Pelham, sir Robert Walpole, and 
others for the motion, whose Arguments 
were in substance as follow : 

Sir; Whatever impracticable notions 
some gentlemen may entertain, I believe 
there is no maxim more true, than thatforce 
is necessary for the support of government. 
And this force, im its own nature, can be 
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no other than a military force. For in 
every society it is absolutely to 
have a certain number of men properly 
armed and disciplined, fot protecting the 
reign invasions, as well 
as for preventing the weak from being ve 
ressed by the mighty, and for putting the 
aws of the society in execution against 
offenders of every rank and degree. 
Though this force, Sir, as kept up by our 
ancestors, is now denyed by some to have 
been a military force, yet a very little con- 
sideration will teach us that it was pro- 
rly so. It consisted chiefly of the Mi- 
itia of every country, who for that reason 
were all properly armed and icp 
and obliged to answer the call those 
who had the command over them ; but of 
latter ages, and since mankind have begun 
to apply themselves to arts and industry, 
Hey hace neglected to breed themselves 
up to arms and military discipline, and 
therefore it has been found necessary in 
most, and especially in our neighbouring 
countries, to provide and maintain a cer- 
tain number of men, whose chief business 
it is to breed themselves up to the art of 
war, and who for that reason are called 
regular troops. To them the defence of 
the society both against invasions from 
without, and insurrections from within, is 
chiefly intrusted, and by that means the 
rest of the people of the society are ena- 
bled to pursue trade, manufactures, age 
culture, and other industrious employ- 
ments, with greater application and assi- 
duity than they could possibly do, if they 
were every now and then obliged to with- 
draw from their labour, in order to learn 
their exercises as soldiers, of to march 
against a foreign or domestic enemy. 
This, Sir, is the chief reason that arts 
and sciences have of late flourished 50 
much in Europe, and it is by this method 
only that trade and industry can be sup- 
ported and encouraged in this kingdom ; 
therefore I shall not suppose that any gen- 
tleman will be against our keeping up any 
number of regular troops. The only ques 
tion that can come this day properly before 
us, is, What number of regular troops may 
be sufficient for protecting this island 
against any foreign invasion, and for sup- 
porting our government in the execution 
of the Jaws of their country? With respect 
to this question, Sir, we ought to consider, 
that ina free country as this is, and, 
hope, will for ever remain, though every 
man enjoys many advantages by the con- 
stitation, yct that private good is, and al- 
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ways must be, attended with this public 
inconvenience. It must farther be owned, 
that it begets and supports parties, factions, 
and divisions among the people in general; 
-and when the government is not provided 
with a sufficient military force for a neces- 
sary and just support, those parties and 
factions are apt to come to extremes: the 
discontented, let the motives of their dis- 
satisfaction be never so unreasonable, are 
apt to raise insurrections, and to break out 
into open rebellion, when by the imbecility 
of the government they conceive hopes of 
obtaining, by force, those ends which they 
neither were intitled to, nor could obtain, 
‘by the laws of their country ; the neces- 
sary consequence of which is, that the 
people are always exposed to the misfor- 
tunes of a civil war; and in such a case 
we have in our own history melancholy 
proofs, that the prevailing party but seldom 
shews any great regard to that very con- 
stitution, the support of which was at first, 
perhaps by both sides, made the sole pre- 
tence for engaging in war. 

To this general consideration, Sir, we 
ought to add another which is peculiar to 
this kingdom : it is not only Saeed to 
this kingdom, but is in itself of a most pe- 
culiar and a most extraordinary nature. 
In this free, this happy country, we have 
a party amongst us, and a considerable 
party too, who are every day labouring to 
destroy that freedom to which only they 
owe their very existence as a party: who 
are every day contriving plots for putting 
an end to that happiness-in which they 
themselves share. When I say this, I 
believe, I need not tell gentlemen, I mean 
the Jacobites and Papists in the kingdom, 
I believe or at least I wish that this party 
has not of late gained ground among the 

- better sort, but I am afraid, Sir, it is owing 
only to the dread of a military force, that 
the inferior rank of people are kept so 
quiet as they have of late years been. But, 
Sir, I am far from thinking the principles 
of Jacobitism to be quite extinct even 
among the better sort. If we should leave 
the government unprovided of a sufficient 
military force, it would immediately revive 
their hopes; and if they should again 
break out in open rebellion, they would 
certainly be joined by all the abandoned, 
the profligate, and tlie desperate, who 
will generally chuse that side, as being 
that from which they may expect the 
greatest reward in case of success; in 
which case we should again be obliged to 
fight for our liberties, and the most fortu- 
[ VOL, 1X.] 
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nate event would be attended with great 
public loss, and with many private cala- 
mities. 

But setting aside the gerieral interests of 
the government, I don’t see, Sir, as our 
common people are now disused to military 
discipline, that even private property can 
now be secure against roguesand pilferers, 
if as in other countries they should form 
themselves into gangs. At least, Sir, there 
might be a great deal of mischief done, 
before they could be suppressed and 
brought to justice. Then with regard to 
mobs and tumults, we find by experience 
that regular troops are of great use, not 
only for preventing any such from hap- 
pening, but for quelling and dispersing 
them after they have happened, and that 
without any great mischief’s being done of 
either side : whereas if we had no regular 
troops to be employed in such services, 
though the civil power might perhaps at 
last be able to put an end to the tumult, 
and to seize and punish the rioters; yet it 
is certain, the mob or tumult would always 
be gathered to a great height before the 
civil power could effectually interpose. 

With respect, therefore, to the protect- 
ing our people against invasions, I shall 
now, Sir, take the liberty to consider what 
effect our keeping, or our not keeping, up 
a sufficient number of land-forces, might, 
and probably would have upon our foreign 
interests, and what still more nearly con- 
cerns us. All our neighbours, Sir, are 
highly sensible of the great inequality be- 
tween militia and regular troops. Experi- 
ence has often shewn what a vast number 
of the former may be attacked and put to 
flight by the latter, they therefore now put 
their only ~confidence in their regular 
troops; and every nation in Europe is now 
respected and esteemed by the rest, in pro- 
portion to the number of regular troops 
they haveintheir pay. Therefore, to pre- 
serve that respect and esteem which we 
ought always to have among our neigh- 
bours, we ought to keep up a considerable 
body of-regular well-disciplined troops; 
because if any of our neighbours should 
begin to despise us, they would of course - 
begin to insult, and perhaps to invade us. 
This, Sir, would keep our sea coasts in a 
continual alarm, and might expose many 
of our maritime counties and cities to be 
plundered and ravaged by a handful of fo- 
reign troops, landed in any corner of the 
island. I do notsuppose, Sir, that a hand- 
ful of any sort of troops would be able to 
conquer the island ; but if we had nothing - 
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but militia tosendagainst them, they might 
do us infinite mischief, before we could 
gather and form such a body of militia as 
would be able to oppose them, 

From these considerations, Sir, I must 
be of opinion, that it is no way consistent 
with true wisdom and policy, or with the 
peace and security of the people, to dimi- 
nish the number of regular forces we have 
at present on foot. It is the least number 
has been kept on foot for many years, and 
experience has shewn us that from such a 
pumber there are no inconveniences to be 
apprehended ; but onthe contrary we have 
felt many good effects from kceping up 
that number, and even from auginenting 
it now and then as occasion required, pro- 
vided, as has always been the practice since 
the accession of his Majesty’sroyal Houge, 
they are likewise upon occasion reduced. 
it would be too tedious to recapitulate all 
the advantages we have from thence ac- 
quircd: but in general it must be granted 
we have for near these 20 years enjoyed a 
most profound tranquillity both at home 
and abroad, which is chicily to be attri- 
buted to our kecping up such an arny as 
made our enemies both at home and abroad 
stand in awe, and to the other prudont 
measures which his Majesty and his glo- 
rious father have during that tunc pursucd. 
Even but lately, when the greatest part of 
Europe were involved in war, we were 
left at liberty to pursue our trade through 
all parts of the world in peace and pertect 
security; and by the small addition we 
made to our army, and the aicmentation 
of our ficet, we not only preserved our own 
but we contribute greatly to the restoring 
of the public tranquillity; nay more, we 
acquired accessions of trade that are oi in- 
finite advantage to this nation. in short, 
Sir, we sct bounds to the awnbitious views 
of the victcrious, and convinced them, that 
if they endeavoured to pursue their con- 
quests any iurther than was consistent wii 
preserving the buiance of power in Europes, 
we were not only resolved, but wee V 
be ready to tpterpose with such a fore. o; 
would be susicient to stop their prac. .5 
Tis, Sir, was what made them sort. ¥ to 
hearken to equit blo terms, to terns wilh 
did not essentially vary froai the wise plan 
lis Majesty, in coaihelon with Tie aikos 
the States-General, had been pleesed te 
ee tor restoring the tranquility es 

surope. 

Since thercfore we have expcricncec so 
many advantaves from keeping up tue pre- 
seut mwnber of regular forces, since we 
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have felt the expence to be but inconside- 
rable, and the incenveniency none; since 
no danger can be apprehended during his 
present Majesty’s reign, I cannot think any 
gentleman of this House would be for di- 
minishing the number, even though there 
were no particular reason at present sub- 
sisting for keeping up the same number we 
had last year. 

But, Sir, there are in my opinion three 
very strong reasons peculiar to the present 
times for continuing the same number at 
least for this next ensuing year, two of 
which are of a foreign, and the third of ado- 
mestic nature. There is, itis true,no war at 
present subsisting betweenany of the Chris- 
tian princes or states of Europe ; with re- 
spect to any such war the public tranquil- 
lity may properly be said to be restored; 
but it cannot be said that the tranquillity 
of Europe is altogether restored, nay, that 
it may not upon a very trifling and 1npos- 
sible to be foreseen event be disturbed. 
‘The Muscovites are already engaged ins 
war against the Turks, and it is more than 
probable the Emperor’s arms will soon be 
turned the same way. As yet the other 
powers of Europe secm to have nothing 
but peaccable inclinations to all public ap- 
pearance ; but we do not know how long 
that serene appearance may hold: there 
are some of them who have seldom long ree 
mained at quiet, when they found the Em- 
peror involved in a war with the Turks; 
and if they do not take the opportunity tor 
attacking the Emperor, it is to be appre- 
hended they may think it a proper opportu- 
nity for making incroachments upon some 
of their neighbours: though perhaps no 
such thing may beintended directly against 
this nation, yet we ought not to put our- 
selves out of ecapacity to fulfil the engage- 
ments which our own interests and our 
treatics point out, if any such encroach- 
ment should be attempted, whether upon 
ourselves or our nel hbours. 

Besides, Sir, as the system of affairs in 
“urope, scems to be very much altered by 
the late treaty between the Emperor and 
lrance, aud as the terms ofthat treaty are 
25 yet in some meacurca secret to the pub- 
lic, who will teke it upon him to say, but 
t.at there may be some secret conventions 
between those two powers, which may be 
found prejudicial te the neighbours of both? 
In such a case, that treaty, instead of being 
a foundation for establishing the general 
tranquillity, would prove a firebrand for re- 
kindling, perhaps the most gencral and the 
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a war, in which this nation could not avoid 
being one of the principal parties concern- 
ed; and therefore, I must think we cannot 
with safety disband any of the forces we 
have at present on foot, till this new sys- 
tem of atlairs is thoroughly undcrstood, and 
its consequences seen through, which they 
cannot be till all the secret articles of that 
treaty are fully discovered. 
The third reason for keeping up the samc 
number of forces, at least for this ensuing 
year, is, as I have said, of a domestic na- 
ture, and founded upon that spirit of dis- 
content and discauintection, which has been 
so industriously spread over the whole na- 
tion, and has of late produced mobs, riois, 
and tumults, almost in every corner of the 
kingdom. I am persaailed: every gentle- 
man that hears me will join with me in say- 
ing, his Majcsty’s government, ever since 
he came to the crown, has been so mild 
and just, that no man can really have the 
least reason to complain. It cannot with 
justice be said his Majesty has ever at- 
tempted the least incroachment upon the 
liberties and privileges of the subject in ge- 
neral, far less can any private man eomplain 
that he has met with mjustice or oppres- 
sion ; yet there is such a spirit of dissatis- 
faction and sedition gone forth, that thelow- 
ermost rank of our people are every where 
Feady to flyin the face of the civil magistrate ; 
and even the acts of the whole legislature, 
those acts, Sir, that have by almost every 
gentleman in this House been allowed to 
be for the general good, have been most 
heinously insulted, and misrepresented. I 
shall not pretend te shew how this seditious 
spirit has been raised, or to what it is chief- 
ly owing ; but while it continues, I must 
say, it would be very unwise in us to dismiss 
any part of our regular army ; for if we can 
but keep the people quiet till they have 
time to think and consider, the ferment 
will subside when they find their dissatis- 
faction groundless. This may probably be 
the effect of keeping up our army for the 
ensuing year: because im that time the 
minds of the people may be quieted, and 
while we have such an army, those who are 
disaffected will not dare to take any advan- 
tage of the discontents they have raised, 
nor will they dare to push those they have 
seduced upon any violentmeasures: where- 
as, if we should at this juncture disband 
any great part of our army, the disbanded 
soldiers would probably joi with the dis- 
contented, which might produce. cense- 
oe I tremble to think of; but this 
ouse will, I hope, prevent my fears, by 
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agreeing to the motion for this resolution. 

The Speakers against the Motion were 
Mr. Pulteney, sir John Barnard, Mr. 
Shippen, Mr. Sandys, and others: their 
Arguments were to the following effect ; 

sir; As I am not, nor do intend to speak 
against our keeping up any standing-army 
at all, I have no present occasion to take 
notice of the arguments that have been 
made use of tor shewing the indispensable 
necessity for such a measure; However, 
lest it should be thought, that I am likewise 
of opinion, that a government cannot now 
be supported, nor the laws put in execu- 
tion, without a body of what we call regular 
troops, and which were unknown in the 
times when the spirit of our constitution 
was best understood, permit me to give 
some reasons for my being of a contrary 
sentiment. I know, Sir, that all our neigh- 
bours have now fallen into a method of 
keeping up a large body of regular troops; 
but it is not for the sole reason, that such 
troops must always have a great superiority 
over militia, or that a government cannot 
be supported without the assistance of such 
troops; it 1s because among most of them, 
Imay say among allof them, some sort of ab- 
solute and arbitrary government has been 
lately introduced ; and for supporting such 
a government, it is absolutely necessary to 
keep up a standing-army. But there was 
a time, Sir, when the practice of keeping 
up a body of regular troops for the pur- 
poses of a government and ministry, was 
as little known in these countries as till 
within these sixty years they were in ours. 
In such a country a body of regular trooj 
must always be much preferable to a body 
of their militia, most of whom we may 
suppose never touched a sword or a gun, 
before it was put into their hands upon 
that otcasion; but ina country where no 
recutar army is kept up, and proper care 
taken to exercise and discipline the militia, 
and to infuse a martial spirit into all thew 
subjects in general, I can see no reason 
why a body of men, who have for seven 
years been bred to hard labour, to the use 
of arms, and to military disciplme, without 
any pay, should not be as good as a body of 
men bred up for the same time to military 
discipline, with pay, and by reason of that 
pay, bred up in laziness and idleness: on 
the contrary, I should think the former 
would be better able to endure the fatigues 
of war; and I am certain no man’s courage 
was ever improved by @ state of laziness 
and idleness, which for some years past 
hae been the case of our army. 
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A soldier, Sir, may Icarn all his exer- | be given to the regulartroops. For which 


cises to perfection in 3 or in 6 months; | 


and after he is once master of his exer- 
cises, he is as good a soldier as he ever can 
be without seeing action. He may then 
inake as good a figure at a review as the 
oldest veteran; but for making a good fi- 
gure in a day of battle, it depends upon the 
courage and the experience of a soldier, 
neither of which, but especially the latter, 
can be acquired any other way than by 
having been frequently in action. ‘Lhere- 
fore, Sir, I see no reason why a militia 
may not be as serviceable as our present 
army, since they might have all the advan- 
tage which regular troops can enjoy except 
experience in action, which our army 
knows almost as little of as our militia. 
Now with respect to the military exercises, 
and to the making of a figure at a review, 
I believe a man, who is five days of the 
week at plough, or any other industrious 
employment, and two days at his military 
excrcises, may in half a year, or a year, 
become as much master of the latter, as he 
that is two days of the week at his military 
exercises, and the other five sotting or 
carousing at an ale-house or gin-shop.. 
Upon the whole, Sir, I will venture to say, 
that ifthe militiaofthis country, or any coun- 
try where the spirit of the people has not been 
broke byarbitrary power,were properlyregi- 
mented, and put under the commandof gen- 
tlemen of honour and courage, instead of 
being commanded by shoemakers and tay- 
Jors, they might in a ycar or two be as pro- 
perly called regular troops,as any mercena- 
ry regiment can be, which is composed of 
officers and soldiers, who never had occa- 
sion to look an eneiny in the face, unless 
it was a gang of smugelers, or a mob of 
pick-pockets ; and while there is a man in 
the kingdom, who has been in action, a 
regiment of militia would have as good a 
chance to have some of them among them, 
as any regiment of mercenary troops can 
have, after a peace of 20 or 80 years dura- 
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reason I shall always be of opinion, that a 
country may be governed, the laws cxe- 
cuted, and the people protected both 
against invasions and insurrections, by a 
regular militia, as well as by a mercenary 
army; and in a free country [ am sure the 
former is a much more proper defence than 
the latter. | 
What we now call regular troops, or 
standing-forces, have produced, and al- 
ways will produce, the most tatal conse- 
quences in every country where they are 
kept up. In such countries the people in 
ener not only neglect, and have no en- 
couragement to breed themselves up to the 
use of arms and martial discipline, but 
they are taught from their intancy to 
tremble at the name of a soldier; by 
which means the bravest, the most warlike 
peers may, in the space of one century, 
e rendered the most dastardly and effe- 
minate. They put their whole trust in 
what they call their army; and if that 
army happens by the chance of war to be 
cut off, there is no finding another that dares 
look a victorious enemy in the face, which 
is the reason that every such country has 
at last become an easy prey to some foreign 
invader: Whereas, in a country where 
they have no army to trust to, the govern- 
ment must necessarily take care’of the 
militia, the whole people are bred soldiers 
from their infancy, and an invading ene- 
my finds them like the Hydra’s heads ; if 
they have the good fortune to cut off one 
army, they immediately find another more 
formidable grow up in its stead; for such 
a people may be Litled, but they cannot 
be conquered. I am surprized, Sir, to 
hear it said, that arts and sciences cannot 
be promoted, nor trade and industry en- 
couraged, but by the keeping up of stand- 
ing-armies, tor I have often heard, and 
often thought that standing-armies are de- 
structive to all the arts of peace. It may 
as well be said, that neither the one nor 


tion. I shall readily grant, Sir, that a re- | the other cun flourish but in countries 
giment of veteran soldiers, a regiment | where arbitrary government is established; 


composed chiefly of officers aud soldiers . for arbitrary 


ower has in all countries 


who have been frequently in action, may | been the certain consequence of keeping 
be much superior to a regiment of the best ; up a large standing-army. In such coun- 


disciplined militia ; but I cannot admit that 
a regiment of mercenary troops, who never 
saw an enemy, has any advantage over a 
regiment of militia, well disciplined and pro- 
perly commanded: It never can be thought 
that there is any diflerence in the goodness 
ofthe men; and if there is not, I cannot for 
my lifefind out where the preference should 


tries they may have the good luck to have 
@ prince, or an administration, that en- 
courages arts and sciences, and protects 
trade and industry; but that period is ge 
nerally of no long continuance, and bar- 
barism, ignorance, and idleness always 
succeed. In this kingdom we know that 
‘arts and sciences were introduced, and 


- 
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trade and industry established, long before 
we had such a thing as a standing-army; 
and I believe, Sir, gentlemen will find, that 
since the nation has been at the trouble 
and expence of kecping up a standing- 
army, those arts and sciences haye not at 
all gained ground in this country. 

_ In the Grecian and Roman common- 
wealths their tradesmen and labourers 
gained laurels in the field of battle by their 
courage, and returned to gain a subsistence 
for themselves and families by their in- 
dustry; but when they began to keep 
stinding-armics, their saldiers, it is true, 
for some time gained laurels in the field, 
but they returned to plunder, and at last 
to subdue their country; which put an 
end to their freedom, and of course to 
every thing that was praise-worthy among 
them. God forbi@ our fate should be the 
same! It is a mistake to imagine “our 
tradesmen would be drawn away from 
their lebour by breeding them up to mili- 
tary discipline; on the contrary they 
might be brought to use it as their diver- 
sion, and,then they would return with 
more alacrity to their usual labour. In 
former times our holy-days, and even Sun- 
days, were employed in the exercise of 
the long-bow and other warlike diver- 
sions; and I must think that such days 
would be much better employed in that 
way, than in sotting at an ale-house, or 
loitering in a skettle or nine-pin ground ; 
but such a change of manners is not to be 
introduced without the assistance of the 
government, and some proper laws for that 
purpose; and I am convinced our govern- 
ment will never assist, as long as we furnish 
them wiih astanding-army; {fora standing- 
army is in all countrics a most useful thing 
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the laws of his country. Such is our re- 
gular army according to its present estab- 
lishment. Theyare not free subjects, they 
are soldiers, not governed properly by the 
laws of their country, but by a law made 
fpr them only; and all depending upon the 
sole will and pleasure of the king. This 
may in time make them look upon them- 
selves as a body of men ditterent from the 
rest of the people ; and as they, and they 
only, have the sword in their hands, they 
may at last begin to look upon themselves 
as the lords, and not the servants of the 
ee They will obey and execute your 
aws whilst you make such laws as please 
them; but if you should begin to make 
such laws as may be disagreeable to them, 
they will neither execute nor obey your 
laws; they will make laws for themsclves, 
and one of the first, you may depend on 
it, will be, a law for dissolving your as- 
sembly: ‘They have done so betore, and 
they may do so again, if ever they should 
happen to be under an ambitious king or 
general. I know it may be said our mili- 
tia depend as much upon the sole will and 
pleasure of our governor, as our regular 
army; but it is not to be supposed they 
would so readily join in overturning the 
laws of their country, as a mercenar 
army would, when properly garbled, and if 
our militia should be brought under any 
new regulations, which must be done, be- 
fore they can be made useful, proper care 
might be taken, for putting it out of the 
power of any man to make a bad use of 
them. 

I know i@has been said, that liberty is 
attended with a licentiousness of manners, 
which begets factions and animosities 
against the government; but admitting 


to those in power, and a well disciplined | that to be true, no argument drawn from 
militia a most dangerous thiag to those who ! the abuse of a good thing, ought to serve 


are grasping at more than they ought to | for its being abolished. 


have. 
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‘Though I cannot 
at all see how a free country is more lia- 


I shall readily agree with the honourable | ble to dangerous convulsions than an ens 


gentlcman, that every government must 
have a nulitary force for its support, and 
must make use of that military force 
when necessity requires. But the military 
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force that is recuired for preserving a peo-_ 


ple from invasion from abroad, or insur- 
rection at howe, and that required for 
strengthening the hands of an administra- 
tion. are very ditlerent. A legal and limited 
jplabetah ought to be provided with a 
ree and legal military force depending 
upon the solewilland pleasure of the gover- 
nor; a militarv force which he may make 
use of for breaking, as well as for executing 


| 
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slaved one. In a country where the go- 
vernment is limited, and the people free, 
there may perhaps be more reom for party 
and faction, than in a country where the 
government is absolute, and the people 
dare not complain; but, Sir, even in a free 
country, and under the most limited go- 
vernment, while those in power do their 
duty, while they consult the inclinations of 
the people, and refrain from all manner of 
Oppression either public or private, no 
party, no faction can become dangerous to 
the government, though it has no regular 


troops to trust to. Such a government 
9 
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will always have a great majority of the 
people in their interest, and though there 
may be some who, from private views, may 
be dissatistied with the public measures 
pursued, yet they will for their own sakes 
remain quiet and peaceable; for no man 
of common sense will rise in arms against 
an established government, unless he is 
sure not only of a general discontent 
among the people, but that the general 
discontent is got to such a height as to 
make the majority of the people, ready to 
fly to arms for their relief or preservation. 
Of this the glorious reign of queen Eliza- 
beth is a most convincing proof. I believe 
hardly any history can parallel so long a 
reign so little disturbed with faction ; yet 
if we consider the circumstances that at- 
tended her accession to the crown, we 
shall be surprised that her reign was not 
torn with the most violent party divisions 
and state convulsions. One of the steps 
of that glorious quecn was to overturn thie 
religion she found established in her coun- 
try, areligion supported by a great party 
at home, and professed and protected by 
the greatest part of Europe. At the same 
time she knew she had a pretender to her 
crown, and a most dangerous pretender 
too, a pretender who was of the religion 
then established in the country, a preten- 
der who was in possession of a kingdom 
of her own, a kingdom within the sang is- 
land, and a kinedom which could vindi- 
cate the rights of their queen with as brave 
and as fierce armics as ever marched trom 
any country; and what still added to the 
danger, the pretender was not only queen 
of Scotland, but wife to the dauphin, and 
afterwards to the king of France. From 
such circumstances, what factions, what 
commotions, what violent convulsions were 
not to be apprehended; yet that wise 
queen, without any standing army, esta- 
blished herself upon the throne, established 
the religion she professed, triumphed over 
all her enemies, and after a reign of 43 

ears transmitted the crown in peace to 
a next lawful successor, without ever 
having been disturbed by any party or 
factions rising in arms against her, except 
one in the north, and some few commotions 
in Ireland, neither of which ever beeame 
considerable. 

In a tree country, indeed, when those in 
power make a weak or a wicked use of 
their power, or make any attempts upon 
the liberties of the people, a party will 
certainly form itself against the govern- 
ment, and such a party as cannot be with- 
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stood but by means of a numerous and 
mercenary army ; but in that case, Sir, the 
government becomes the faction, and as 
soon, Sir, as government degenerates into 
faction, there is a necessity for its being 
supported by a standing army, for it can 
support itself no other way, and it is b 
that way alone that it can destroy the li- 
berties of a is ak some outward forms 
may be preserved, but the government, in 
substance, becomes from that moment ar- 
bitrary. Faction is an ugly name, in a free 
country, always bestowed upon those who 
oppose the government ; but whether thcy, 
or the government, best deserve the name, 
depends upon the measures pursued by 
each. To prevent faction and civil dis- 
cord has in all countries been the plausi- 
ble pretence ef those who secretly aimed 
at the establishment of arbitrary power. 
In most of our neighbouring countries 
that pretence has had the wishcd-for 
success, but I hope it never shall in this; 
for it is much happier for a_ people 
to be in a continual danger of civil dix 
cord, or even of civil wars, than to bein 
a continual state of slavery. A civil 
war is an imposthume, it may be trouble- 
some, it may be paintul while it lasts, but, 
it carries off any contagious matter that 
may be lodged in the body, and generally 
brings health and vigour for many years 
after ; whereas despotic power is an ulcer, 
a gangrene which admits of no cure, not 
ean receive any comfort. 

I believe, Str, no gentkeman ever sus- 
pected me as favouring disaftection to our 
present happy. constitution in church and 
state. I have as bad an opinion of Jaco- 
bites and Papists as any gentleman of this 
House can reasonably have, but I never 
thought that either our Jacobites or Pa- 

ists were for establishing arbitrary power: 

am sure very few of them are. We 
maintained our liberties when the whole 
nation were Papists; we may lose them 
now we are Protestants; and if we should, 
it would make many men Jacobites who 
are very far from being 80 at present. 
People under oppression always hope tor 
relief from any change; if the liberties of 
this country should be once overturned, 
the worst we could expeet would be only 
changing one slavery for another. Even 
the truest lovers of liberty might be 
prompted by revenge to become Jacobites, 
in order to disappoint and punish those 
who had cheated them out of their liber- 
ties. I do not believe there can ever be 


a perty in this kingdom for establishing 
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arbitrary power, unless it be our ministers 
and their creatures. An itch for arbitrar 

power seems, indeed, to be epidemical with 
respect to that set of men: our ancestors 
have known ministers, Sir, who have been 
infected with it, and who have transmitted 
the infection down to their successors, 
though of a different party and interest. 


We may again have such ministers; and, 


for that reason, chiefly, I am against keep- 
ing up a numerous standing-army, because, 
according to its present regulation, it is 
too much under the power of ministers: 
and I own that I am for trusting no minis- 
ter with my liberty. Some minister or 
other may some time or other make use of 
it for attaining to that which so many of 
them have seemed to long for. 

There are, it is true, Sir, too many 
rogues and thieves in the kingdom; there 
are, I believe, some great ones who are not 
yet discovered, but I doubt much if a nu- 
merous standing-army willcontribute either 
to their being discovered or punished. 
With respect to any of those little pilferers 
that have of late been seized and hanged, 
I am sure it cannot be said the army has 
been, in the least, assisting. They have 
all been apprehended by the country peo- 
ple, or by the common thief-catchers ; 
which is a trade, I hope no gentleman of 
the army will ever be desired to undertuke, 
unless the thief be some person of a@ very 
eminent degree. I do not know that the 
army has ever been employed in any sort 
of thiet-catching, except with respect to 
those thieves called smugglers; and the 
reason of the army’s being necessary for 
that purpose is, that our taxes are so many 
and so hizh, and have been so long con- 
tinued, that the people begin to look upon 
smugglers as their friends, and therefore 
will not be concerned, nor run any risk, in 
apprehending or opposing them. And in- 
deed, Sir, I think it should be very unrea- 
sonable if the army was not useful in some 
shape or other, especially to those who 
keep it up. When our soldiers serve 
against smugglers, they serve their own 
immediate masters, and the country people 
have learned to look upon that service as 
proper to the army. But if we had no 
taxes but such as the people thought rea- 
senable, and it those taxes were applied to 
uses which the people thought necessary 
for their preservation, they would be as 
peady to join the hue and cry against a 
smuggler, as they arc now against a house- 
breaker or highwayman. 1 am persuaded 
there is nothing contributes se much to 
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the increase of criminals of all sorts among 
us, as the great number of regular troo 
we keep up; the common soldiers mix 
among the vulgar, and by their example, 
they propagate a spirit of lewdness, idle- 
ness, and extravagance in every country 
and city of the kingdom; I wish even some 
of the officers may not in this way bea 
little to blame. The credit and subsistence 
of a merchant, a tradesman, or a labourer, 
depends upon his character : if he gets the 
character of a lewd, profligate fellow, no 
man will trust or employ him; for this 
reason he is obliged at least to be a h 
crite, and so can do no mischief by his 
example; but the credit of a soldier de- 
pends upon his doing his duty, and his sub- 
sistence depends upon his pay; if he does 
his duty he may be as lewd and profligate as 
he pleases, and as openly as he pleases, con- 
es gd may do great mischief by his ex- 
ample. In all countries the young and high- 
mettled are proud of keeping company with 
soldiers ; they learn theirmanners, and soon 
begin, to imitate them in their vices; by 
so doing they lose their characters, and 
when no man will trust oremploy them, if 
they cannot get into the army, they mus€ 
reb or steal tur subsistence. 

Among a certain set of people, Sir, F 
have observed, that mobs are represented 
as most hideous things. I coniess they 
ought not to be encouraged; but they have 
been somctimes useful, thouzh I own they 
are never expedient. Ina free country £ 
am afraid a standing-army rather occasions 
than prevents them; where a magistrate has 
a guard of regular troops to trust to, he is apt 
to neglect humouring the people, he des- 
pises, and sometimes oppresses them; in 
which case, the people, aslong asthercis any 
spirit among them, will certainly grow tu- 
multuous. Ifa tumult happens with any 
just cause of complaint, a little gentle 
usage, and calm reasoning, generally pre- 
vents any mischief, and prevails with the 
people to return to their duty; but a ma- 
gistrate with an army at his back will sel- 
dom take this method, for few men will be 
at the pains to persuade when they know 
they can compel. But in a free country, 
if a tumult happens from a just cause of 
complaint, the people ought to be satisfied, 
their grievances ought to be redressed ; 
they ought not surely to be immediately 
knocked on the head, because they happer 
to complain in an irregular manner. To 
make use of regular troops upon every 
such occasion, is like a tyrannical school- 
master, who never makes use of the soft 
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@rts of persuasion and allurement, but al- 
ways makes use of the rod; such a man 
may break the spirit, but never can improve 
the minds of his scholars. 

I donot know, Sir, what the honourable 
gentlemen mean by that respect and es- 
teem which we ought to have, among our 
neighbours; surely, Sir, this respect and 
esteem never can encrease in the same 
proportion as our regular troops encrease; 
surely gentlemen do not think that we are 
to be respected only according to the re- 
gular troops we have in our pay: In that 
case there are several princes in Germany 
wlfo would deserve more respect than we; 
there is hardly a kingdom in Europe that 
would deserve so little; and I am sure 
those who kecp up their hundreds of thou- 
sands, as some of our ncighbours do, would 
have no occasion to shew us any regard or 
esteem. But I believe the casc is directly 
otherwise. For my own part, Sir, I am 
so far from being of that opinion, that I 
think I can venture to make it appear, 
that the more regular troops we keep up 
in time of peace, the less we shall be re- 
spected or esteemed by every one of our 
neighbours: ‘hey know we have no fron- 
tier to defend, nor fortified towns to gar- 
rison, and therefore they will conclude our 
government would never be at the expence 
of keeping up a large body of regular 
troops, if they were beloved or esteemed 
by their own people. ‘They will conclude 
that such a body of troops is kept up, 
only to keep the people in obedience ; and 
a government which does not enjoy the 
ailections and esteem of their own pcople, 
will certainly be despised by foreigners, 
and they know at the same time, that the 
peaple must be fleeced in order to main- 
tain them. Whereas, when those in the 
government of this nation do their duty, 
when they enjoy the affections and esteem 
ot the people in general, though we had 
not a regiment of regular troops in the 
kingdom, our neighbours know we could 
in a few monthsappear in the field with our 
hundreds of thousands of regular troops 
as well as they, besides an irresistible 
navy, by means of which we could carry 
terror and desolation to every part of their 
sea coasts, and at the same time protect 
our own from any insult. 

It is not therefore, Sir, to our keeping 


u 

of peace, we owe any part of that respect 
we may have among our neighbours; it is 
to our naval power, to the natural bravery 
of our men in general, and to our govern- 
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ment’s possessing the hearts of their sub- 
jects. From hence it is we derive our se- 
curity; and the keeping up of a large body 
of regular troops in time of peace, will 
derogate from every one of the three. It 
will render it impossible for us to keep up 
such anaval power as we might otherwise do: 
It will Baa ete aspirit of eficminacy and 
cowardice among all those who are not of 
the armys and it will always contribute to- 
wards rendering our government hateful 
to the people in general. J’or this reason 
Iwill be bold to say, that if ever any of 
our maritime countics or cities be plunder- 
ed by a small party of foreign regular 
troops, it will be owing to our keeping up 
astanding-army. Considering the extent 
of our coasts, we cannot have so much a 
one reginent, nor half a regiment, at every 
place wherea small party may land; such 
a party may therefore plunder and lay de- 
solate a great part of the country’ before 
any of our regular troops can come up to 
oppose them; and the ctleminacy, and 
cowardice, into which the inhabitants, by 
an entire disuse of military exercises, may 
fall, will instigate our encmies to mae 
many such attempts. 
I am really very much surprized, Sir, to 
hear it said, we have felt no mconvenience 
from our army. Besides the danger to 
which our liborties are exposed, is not the 
great debt we stiil owe, and the many taxes 
we still pay, in a great measure owing to 
our keeping up so numerous an army in 
time of peace? Can it be said that the 
quartering of soldiers is no inconvenience 
to those poor people who are subject to 
that extraordinary burden? Is it nota very 
great expence, as well as a great inconve- 
nieuce to every public house in the king- 
dom? And can we imagine our soldiers 
are always so civil in their quarters as never 
to be guilty of any insolence or rude piece 
of behaviour? [hope I shall be forgiven 
when I wish that some of the gentlemen 
who tell us so could be metamorphosed, for 
a few weeks only, into a country int 
i keeper, or alehouse-keeper, with a hand- 
' sone wife, or two or three pretty daughters, 

whose virtue and well-being he might be 
supposed to have soine concern for: I be- 
_heve such gentlemen, upon their retura 
; to this House, would shew a little more 
sympathy; I believe they would allow our 
inn-keepers and alehouse-keepers might 
live at a less expence, and with a great deal 
of more ease and quiet, if they had no 
such inmates, at least not so many, as they 


ure now generally plagucd with. But this 
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is not all: Can any gentleman say our li- 
berties can never be in danger from a stand- 
ing-army? Have they not once already 
been overturned by an army, which was 
raised and paid by parliament? An army, 
wherein the very officers were put in by 
the parliament, or by those whom the par- 
liament had named, which rendered it 
more the creature of the parliament, than 
it is possible for our army upon its present 
footing to be. For though our regular 
troops are at present kept up by our au- 
thority, we are not certain our authority 
willbe sufficient fordisbanding them, when- 
ever we have a mind, our being in no dan- 
ger from his present Majesty signifies no- 
thing: Under a good king, we ought to 
adopt no custom, nor make any precedent, 
which a bad king may make a bad use of. 
Whatever our bcific measures may have 
done, I am persuaded, Sir, neither the late 
preservation of our own tranquillity, nor 
the restoration of the publictranquillity, was 
owing tothe army we kept up, or the ad- 
dition we made to it. As to our own 
tranquillity, it is certain our remaining 
reir was the utmost that could be hoped 
or by those who began the war; our not 
joining against them was the greatest favour 
they could expect from us, and therefore 
it would have been ridiculous in them to 
have disturbed our tranquillity, because 
it would have: forced us to join against 
them. And asto restoring the tranquillity 
of Europe, I am sure it cannot be said to 
have been restored upon the footing of 
any scheme or plan proposed by his Ma- 
jesty; I am sure his Majesty never did, 
nor ever would propose to add such a large 
dutchy as that of Lorain to the dominions 
of France. On the contrary, we know the 
peace was clapt up between the two chief 
contending powers without our knowledge, 
without our advice -or assistance; and I 
wish we may not find it was clapt up on 
Conditions which may prove disagreeable 

both to us and our allies 
I shall grant, Sir, that the system of 
affairs in Europe seems to be altered by 
the late peace ; but I cannot think either 
of the contracting parties has a design of 
making any immediate incroachment upon 
US Or any of our allies. The maxims they 
ave of late pursued for distressing us are 
more slow and more effectual than they 
were some time ago, when they had other 
ministers to direct thcir atlairs. Idare say, 
Ir, there is not a court in Europe that 
8S now a thought of invading us or our 
es, for if that were the case, our mi- 
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nisters at those courts would certainly have 
discovered such a design: their wisdom, 
their care, and their penetration, are so well 
known, it is not possible to suppose such a 
design couldbe kept concealed trom them; 
and if there be no immediate design, there 
is no occasion for us to prepare against it : 
on the contrary if we Suspect any distant 
views, and such only, (if our ministers at fu- 
reign courts have done their duty) we can 
suspect, we ought in the meantimeto save 
as much as possible, in order that we may 
be the better able to oppose such designs, 
when any attempts shall be made for car- 
rying them into execution. 

But, Sir, if we can suppose any alteration 
made by the late peace, with respect to 
the system of affairs in Europe, it must be 
occasioned by a real conjunction and tho- 
rough union between the Emperor and 
France: it must proceed from a concert 
between those two potentates for pre- 
scribing rules tothe rest of Europe, or for 
jeining together in order to incroachments 
upon some of their neighbours; and in 
that case the war which the Muscovites 
are already engaged in, and which the 
Emperor will probably be very soon en- 
gaged in, against the Turks, is a sort of 
pledge for securing the tranquillity of the 
rest of Europe; because it will prevent the 
emperor’s being in a capacity of executing 
his part of any such concert. Then again, 
ifwe suppose that no such alteration has 
been made by the late peace, but that 
France may take that opportunity, as she 
was formerly wont to do, of attacking the 
emperor or some of those, who, according 
to the antient system, are his natural allies, 
It is at the same time reasonable to sup- 
pose that we would not be so far wanting 
to ourselves as to stand by the spectators ; 
in such an event, it is not the first time the. 
emperor, in conjunction with his allies, has 
supported successfully a war against the 
Turks, and at the same time set bounds to 
the ambition of France, even when he had 
not the Muscovites to assist him, and at a 
time when we had no such numerous stand- 
ing army in Britain as we have at present. 

But, Sir, it is impossible to imagine or 
expect a time when all the princes of Eu- 
rope will be not only in profound peace, 
but without any views or designs of making 
incroachiments upon one another. If we 
are not to diminish our present army till | 
sucha time happens, if we are not to pass 
the river till it runs dry, it is ridiculous 
ever to think of passing, orto expect 8 
diminution, Against secret designs and 
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sudden invasions, we may always defend 
ourselves by means of our fleet; and 
there is no gentleman of those who op- 
ose a land army that is against our keep- 
ing the royal navy always in good repair, a 
considerable number of seamen always. in 
pay, and toencourgging military discipline 
among ourmen ingeneral; but when we are 
ourselves at peace, we ought alwaysto take 
that opportunity to ease ourselves of the 
expence of maintaining a landarmy. Are 
we tokeep up a land army for the de- 
fence of our allies? No, Sir; they have 
fortified towns, and numerous garrisons to 
defend them against any sudden attack; 
and if they do their duty towards them- 
selves, if they keep the fortifications of 
their frontier towns in good repair, and 
such a body of regular troops in their pay 
as is necessary for defending their frontier, 
we shall always have time to raise or to 
hire an army for their support, before they 
can be brought into any great danger. 
Iam sorry to hear, Sir, there is so much 
discontent, and so many tumults in the na- 
tion; but upon such an occasion to bring 
his Majesty’s name, or his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, Into question, as I observe they 
‘too often are, is not fair; I must begleave to 
-say, Ido not think it altogether decent. I 
-am sure there is no man in the kingdom that 
ever thought himself wronged by his Majes- 
‘ty, but I shall not say so much with respect 
to his ministers. Therefore, if there be 
any discontents in the nation, we are to 
suppose, the nature of our constitution 
points it out to us to suppose, that such dis- 
contents are owing to the measures pur- 
sued by the ministers only ;- and if we 
examine the history of this nation for some 
hae past we may easily see how they have 
een raised, and to what they are chiefly 
owing. During the late great war, the 
people of this nation were subjected to 
many new and heavy taxes, and a great 
public debt incurred. Every man was 
then sensible of the debt contracted, 
every man then felt severely the taxes 
he paid, but every man comtorted hunsclf 
that in a few years of peace the debt 
would be paid off, and most of the texes 
abolished. We have now enjoved a 
peace of twenty five years standing, and 
hes now we find the public debt near as 
arge as it was at the end of the war, and 
all the taxes but one, as high and as heavy 
as they were in any time of the war. In 
this long tract of peaceable times, the peo- 
ple have not felt themselves relieved trom 
any one tax, except a part of the land tax, 
i] 
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and even that tax is as high in Britain now 
in time of peace, as it is in France in time 
of war. ‘Lhus the people have been long 
disappointed, and now at last they begin to 
Aeafaie of ever seeing themselves relieved 
from the heavy burdens they groan under. 
There may be several other reasons; there 
are some which I could mention, but this 
is the chief reason of the discontent being 
so general, as I am afraid it is; and I am 
sure the keeping up of a numerous standing- 
army in time of peace, is not a proper me- 
thod for removing this cause of discontent. 
So far from it, Sir, that I am afraid itis one 
of the principal causes of all that dissatisfac- 
tion so much insisted on ; for a free govern- 
ment cannot be supported but by having the 
affections of the generality of the people. 
To ‘imagine, Sir, that our government 
would be in any danger from the disbanded 
soldiers joining with the discontented is 
without any foundation; for there are 
many soldiers would be glad to be dir 
charged, there are many of them would be 
glad to .return to their former labour 
and industry, and there are some who 
would be intitled to Chelsea-hospital ; of 
these there are not perhaps a great many,for 
of late we seem to have taken more care to 
make a fine figure at a review, than a brave 
stand in a field of battle ; so that we have 
not at present many old soldiers in our 
army ; however there are some, and they 
would be glad of being put upon the esta- 
blishment of Chelsea-hospital. By this 
means a reduction might be managed so 
as not to discharge a mun who did not look 
on it.as a favour; and surely it is not to 
be supposed that those men who had just 
received a favour trom the government 
would join with any party against the go- 
vernment; nor would the number of disc:- 
plined soldiers in the kingdom be dimi- 
nished by such a reduction; for, as the 
officers would all be put upon half pay, 
both officers and soldiers would remain 
the island, and would be ready to assist 
the defence of their country against any 
Invasion or insurrection, and act as sieve 
as if they were fully in pay and regimented. 
I-hope, Sir, I have now shewn, there 1s 


no force in any of the arguments made use 


of tor our keeping up the same number ox 
forces we had last year, nor any danger to 
be apprehended from a reduction; but I 
cannot leave this subject without represent- 
ing togentlemen the dangerourconstitutiot 
is exposed to by keeping up such & nume- 
rous army. Such representations have, 1! 
is true, often been made and enforced wid 
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more strength than I am master ef, but I 
think they ought to be repeated as often 
as there is occasion. ‘The number we 
have at present, especially considering 
how easily end how soon they may be 
increased to double the number, I will be 
bold to say, is sufficient for trampling upon 
the liberties of this nation; and the longer 
they are kept up, the more sufficient will 
they be for that purpose; because the 
people will every day grow less apt or able 
to vindicate their liberties, and our arm 
will every day grow the more cemented, 
and consequently the more fit for such an 
undertaking. Oliver Cromwell, when he 
turned every member of this House out 
of doors, when he bid one of his soldiers 
take away our Mace that Fool’s Bauble,* as 
he called it, had not a much more nume- 
rous regular army than we have at present 
on foot; and though the army under king 
James II. behaved in a more honourable 
manner, yet suchabehaviour is not much to 
be depended on; for I am convinced even 
that army would not have behaved as they 
did if the discontented had not had an army 
to repair to: or if proper measureshad been 
taken to garble them a little before hand. 
But, Sir, without any open or violent 
attack upon our liberties, like that made 
by Oliver Cromwell, our constitution may, 
by means of our army, and the many other 
posts in the sole disposal of the king, be 
undermined, and at last, to use the mili- 
tary expression, entirel 
May come tobe laid down as a maxim, 
that an officer or soldier ought to be as 
observant of his orders in this House, or at 
elections, as he ought to be in a camp ora 
field of battle; and that courage and ex- 
perience in the field are never to be re- 
garded, however serviceable they may 
ave been to his country, if they happen 
to be joined to a backwardness for the mi- 
nister’s measures in the House. Nay it 
may happen, that the making of a proper 
interest at elections, or the giving of a 
right vote in the House of Commons, 
shall be deemed the only service, the only 
merit worthy of preferment in the army ; 
and considering how many officers are in 
Parliament, considering how many must 
always be in Parliament as long as we keep 
up the same number of forces we have at 
present, I may venture to say, that if such 
maxims should be established and pursued, 
it would be in the power even of the 
most wicked minister, to have always a 
oe rere reece 
* See Vol. 3, p. 1381. 
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majority at his command in both Houses 
of Parhament. In which case our Parlia- 
ments, like the senate of Rome under their 
emperors, or the present assemblies of the 
states in most of our neighbouring king- 
doms, would serve only for giving counte- 
nance to the schemes of our ministers, and 
for rendering them more bold in their op- 
pressions. 

At present, Sir, we have more reason 
than ‘usual for being afraid of such maxims, 
Several officers have been lately removed 
from their commands in the army ; offi- 
cers of almost every rank and station, and 
officers who could not be accused of any 
neglect or contumacy'in their military 
duty ; therefore some people take it upon 
them to say, that they were removed tor 
some neglect or contumacy in that, which 
with respect to such maxims may be called 
their parliamentary duty. 

They had the misfortune to differ from 
some gentlemen in their sentiments, and 
they had the honesty to declare their sen- 
timents freely, and to vote accordingly in 
Parliament ; soon after this they were re- 
moved from every post they had in the 
army, without any cause assigned : what 
can the world think of such removals? 
And I am sure every gentleman of this 
House, who believes that they were re- 
moved for voting in_Parliament according 
as their conscience and their honour di- 
rected them, must join with me in opinion, 
that it is now high time to think of re- 
ane our army, and of putting the mili- 
tary force of the oan om upon some 
footing very different from whet it has 
been upon for many years past. It is now 
the very beginning of a session: if we now 
resolve upon a reduction, we may have 
time to contrive and pass a Bill for regu- 
lating our militia so asto make it useful; 
but if we should now resolve upon conti- 
nuing the same number of regular forces, 
I am sure, no gentleman can expect a 
proper concurrence or assistance in any 
such design, and therefore I am sure-no 
gentleman will venture to propose any 
schemes for that purpose ; bor many ob- 
jections may be made against the best 
scheme that can be proposed, and those 
who have not a mind to agree to an 
scheme, will always pretend to think the 
objections unanswerable ; so that unlcss 
the question for a reduction, at a time of 
so profound a tranquillity, be approved by 
a majority of this House, no man can exe | 
pect the approbation of the majority to 
any scheme he can propose; and no man 
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will chuse to propose a scheme which he 
is sure will be rejected. 

From what I have said, Sir, I think it 
will appear, that the question now before 
us is not, Whether by kecning up the same 
number of forces, we shall continue to 
neglect our Militia, for one year longer? 
But whether we shall continue to neglect 
it for ever ? This, Sir, is trulythe question 
now before us; and I leave it to every 
gentleman who has a regard for the con- 
stitution, or for the liberties of the people, 
or for the honour and safety of his native 
country, to consider what may be the con- 
sequences of his agreeing to such a ques- 
tion? For my own part I have done my 
duty ; and if I should see our happy con- 
stitution overturned, and the liberties of 
the people destroyed ; if I should see our 
maritime cities and towns plundered, and 
the honour of the nation exposed by that 
‘spirit of effeminacy and cowardice which 
will soon prevail among all those who are 
not of our army, and perhaps ut last among 
them likewise, I shall at least have this 
comfort left, that I have done my duty in 
this House. : 


Sir Robert Walpole replied as follows : 


Sir ; I should be extremely glad to hear 
a method proposed by which we could 
provide for our safety both at home and 
abroad, without keeping any troops in our 
pay; but the honourable gentlemen who 
now seem to be fora reduction, though 
they have told us our neighbours keep up 
their regular troops only for supporting 
their arbitrary power, and though they 
have talked a great deal ofthe Militia, yet 
they have proposed no scheme for making 
the Militia of this kingdom useful, nor 
have they shewed us any method by which 
we can defend ourselves against the re- 
gular troops kept up by our neighbours, 
unless it be by keeping up some of our 
own. What reasons our neighbours may 
have for keeping up such large bodies of 
recular troops as they do, or, whether the 
Militia of this country may be so well 
disciplined as to be made equal to regular 
troops, are questions which I do not think 
very material at present ; because, it is 
certain every one of our neighbours do 
keep up large bodies of regular troops, and 
it is as certain thet our Militia, according 
to their present regulation, would be of no 
use tor defending us against such troops ; 
therefore till our Militia are made useful, 
till thev are so well disciplined as to be 
able to defend us against regular troops, 
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we can put no trust in them, we must keep 
up a sufficient body of regular forces ; 
and as soon as I see such a Militia in this 
kingdom as may be safely entrusted with 
the defence of the kingdom, | shall then 
most readily agree to the disbanding of 
every regiment we have in our service, 
but that I am afraid will not, at least for 
some years, be the case. 

Give me leave farther to say, that though 
I wish, Sir, as much as any gentleman in 
this House, our militia could be made as 
good as regular troops, yet in my opinion 
the thing is impossible. There is nothing, 
Iam afraid, but necessity or pay, can make 
men be at the trouble and fatigue of train- 
ing themselves up to the use of arms and 
military discipline ; and as the people of 
this nation are not now under any necessity 
of so doing, I do not think you can ever get 
any number of themto submit to such disci- 
pline, unless you pay them for the trouble 
theyare at, and for that part of their time at 
least whichthey employin that way. By ne- 
cessity I mean that natural necessity which 
men are brought under by the circumstances 
of the country they live in. In former 
ages ‘all Europe was divided into a great 
number of little states or principalities, 
each of which was in some manner inde- 
pendent, and therefore they were often 
making inroads upon, and plundering one 
another: many of these little principalities 
were often united under one king or go- 
vernor; but each of them had so much 
power within himself, and was so indepen- 
dent of the chief governor, that they were 
very tenacious of whatever they either pre- 
tended or thought to be their right, and 
their quarrels were oftener decided by the 
sword than by the laws of their country: 
this laid every man under an immediate 
necessity of accustoming himself to the 
use of arms and military exercises : and in- 
deed most of them neither thought of nor 
dees much of any sort of employment. 

ut ever since Europe has been reduced 
under the dominion of a few powerful po- 
tentates, the people live in security ; those 
of the same kingdom or state have their 
differences decided by the law, and the dil- 
ferences that arise between two great sove- 
reign states are oftener decided by treaty 
than by the sword ; therefore the genera- 
lity of the people in each state being free 
from those apprehensions their ancestors 
were perpetually under, have long since 
neglected the use of arms, and have applie 
themselves to arts and industry ; but ths 
gencral neglect of martial discipline has 
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made it necessary in each country to keep 
up a body of regular troops ; and this is 
the true and the natural reason for intro- 
ducing that custom in every kingdom and 
state now in Europe. The supporting of 
arbitrary power cannot be the reason in 
ih one of them, because regular troops 
are kept up in all the free states of Europe, 
and according to the exigencies and power 
of their government in as great numbers 
too as in those where arbitrary power has 
been established. 

In this country, Sir, the people live in 
the same, or rather greater security as 
those of any other country in Europe, and 
for the same reason the generality of them 
have neglected, and will always neglect to 
train themselves up to war. They are now 
under no natural necessity of studying or 
practising that art; and if you should pre- 
tend to lay them under a legal necessity, 
I am afraid you will find it impracticable. 
Such a law, or such a scheme, may appear 
extremely easy in speculation, but I am 
convinced when you come to the execu- 
tion, at this time you would meet with in- 
surmountable difficulties. Let us consider 
Sir, that for keeping the militia always well 
disciplined, you must have them out at 
least twice a week to learn or to practise 
their exercises. If you should make Sun- 
day one of the days, you may depend on it 
many of the clergy, of all sects and persua- 
sions, would look uponit as anincroachment 
upon them, and would therefore preach 
against it; from whence many of your peo- 
ple would refuse to obey sucha law out of 
& scruple of conscience; so that we might 
Pee have martyrs for keeping holy the 

ord’s Day, which might at last produce 

a religious civil war inthe kingdom. Two 
days out of six is what no labouring man 
can spare ; nay, even one day out of six, 
to be spent in military exercise, without 
any pay, would be hard upon a poor la- 
bouring man who had a family to provide 
for: it would be a tax, and a severe tax 
too, upon every labouring man, and every 
man of business in the kingdom. Their 
time is their estate, and therefore it would 
be taking one sixth part of their estate from 
them, which, considering how low our es- 
tates are rated to the land tax, would be 
near equal to six shillings in the pound upon 
and. For this reason all the labouring 
men, and all the men of business in the 
ingdom, would think it a great gricvance, 
to be obliged to spend one day of the week 
Desides Sunday, at their military exercises, 
and what woyld our landed gentlemen, and 
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our rich merchants and shop-kecpers think, 
what would those gentlemen of this House 
who now seem to be so fond of a well-dis- 
ciplined militia, think of being obliged to 
get up two days of the week, at five or six 
o’clock in the morning, wet or dry, to take 
a musket upon theirshoulders,and to spend 
the whole ag in painful exercise and fati- 
gue ? It would therefore I believe be im- 
possible to oblige all the men of the king- 
dom to list themselves in the militia, and it 
would be unjust to oblige a few only, un- 
less you paid them for that extraordinary 
service. 

Gentlemen may talk, Sir, of making the 
people use military exercises by way of 
diversions ; but it is certain the people 
will always chuse their diversions; if you 
establish any diversion by a law, it be- 
comes a duty, and ceases to be diversion : 
The people will then look upon it as a bu- 
siness, and a very troublesome useless bu- 
siness too. Besides, Sir, no man that 
minds his real business or occupation, re- 
pairs to any diversion till his business be 
over, therefore no man has any set and 
unalterable time for his diversion: even 
Sunday itself is often incroached on, when 
necessary business requires. If you ap- 
pointed oné or two certain days every week 
for military exercise, which would be ab- 
solutely necessary, suchappointment would 
often interfere with people’s other affairs, 
with those affairs by which they are to get 
their bread, or. provide for their families; 
and if yousent them to their officers for 
leave of absence, the obtaining of such 
leave would probably become a tax upon 
every man that had occasion for it, and the 
tax would rise in proportion to his ability, 
and the urgency of his business. . We may 
from hence see, it is impossibleto establish 
military exercise asa diversion: Such an 
attempt, especially if it were enforced by 
law, would raise a most general discontent 
and murmuring, and would consequently 
expose our present happy establishment to 
greater danger, than it can ever be ex- 
posed to by keeping up a small regular 
army, and leaving the rest of the pcople 
to pursue some industrious art or employ- 
ment, or to follow such lawful diversions 
as they themselves shall chuse, without any 
let or disturbance. 

Therefore, Sir, while we are surrounded 
with neighbours who keep vast armies of 
regular troops continually on foot, I must 
think it absolutely necessary for us to keep 
up some regular troops of our own, for 
defending our coasts and maritime cities 
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from secret and sudden invasions, andcon- 
sidering the extensiveness of our sea coast, 
and the present unsettled state of affairs 
in Europe, I cannot think a less number 
sufficient than that we have now on foot. 
But, Sir, whatever may be said, whatever 
can be said, in favour of a well disciplined 
militia, can be no argument for a present 
reduction of our regular forces; because 
no man can say our militia is now under 
any tolerable sért of discipline, or that they 
are such a military force upon which our 
government can depend either for its own 
support, or for the protection of the peo- 
ple; and I must think it would be a sort 
of madness to give up that, or any neces- 
sary part of that upon which only we can 
now depend for our safety and protection, 
till we have provided something in its stead, 
upon which we may with some reason de- 
pend for our security, at least against fo- 
reign invasions. 


Mr. Henry Pelham said : 


Sir; My honourable friend who sits near 
me has so fully answered the gentleman 
who spoke against the motion, that I be- 
lieve every gentleman here is convinced, 
that there is an absolute necessity of our 
keeping up a number of regular forces in 
this nation. But, gentlemen, give me 
leave to take notice of two or three things 
that were thrown out by the honourable 
gentleman over the my: | 

The honourable gentleman, Sir, seemed 
to be very apprehensive of the effects which 
the army may have upon the courage and 
morals of the subjects. For my part, I 
am so far from being of opinion, our re- 
gular army tends to depress the natural 
courage or the spirit of the rest of our 
subjects, that I am convinced a regular 
army of natives, well clothed, well paid, 
and kept under an exact discipline, will in 
every county tend to raise the spirit of the 
people, and to make their men in general 
affect to imitate that courage, that regula- 
rity of manners, and that discipline, by 
which they see so many of their country- 
men, perhaps their relations, rise to ho- 
nour and preferment; for if an army be 
kept under proper discipline, and prefer- 
ments justly disposed of, a regular and vir- 
tuous behaviour in private lite, as well as 
anexact performance of his duty asa sol- 
dier will always be made necessary for in- 
titling a man to preferment in the army; 
and if the youth and high-mettled of 
every country are apt to keep company 
with, and imitate the soldiers, an army, 
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under a right government, will always be 
of greater use towards establishing virtue 
and morality among the people in general, 
than any , other set of men, not excepting 
even the clergy, can be. Indeed, if your 
government be in vicious hands, if favours 
and preferments in the army be distributed 
only to the lewd, the debauched, and the 
profligate, your army, like every other set 
of men who depend upon such a _ govern- 
ment, will contribute towards corrupting 
the morals ef the people, and under such a 
government the militia would do the same; 
for preferment in the militia, as well as in 
the army, must always depend upon the 
government. 

Liberty, Sir, does not depend, it never 
did depend upon the government’s having 
or not having a regular army in their pay. 
The liberties of the people must always 
depend upon their virtue. The armies of 
a virtuous people will protect their liber- 
ties; and a luxurious, vicious people will’ 
sell them to the first purchaser, whether 
they have a standing-army or no. The 
Romans had great standing-armies long 
before they lost their liberties, and when 
they did lose them, Sir, the standing-army 
was on the side of liberty, at least on that 
side that had the greatest shew of it. We 
have now several ei States in Europe 
who keep up, who have long kept up nu- 
macedua’ sandiip-arnies in Holland, in 
Venice, in Poland, they keep up standing- 
armies, without thinking their liberties can 
from thence bein any danger. In Sweden 
it was their army that restored their liber- 
ties ; andin this country’ it was our army 
that restored our liberties in the reign of 
king Charles 2, and it was our army that 
cea ee them in the reign of his brother 

ing James. In all countries the army 
will follow the general bent of the people 
from whence they are drawn, and ifthe 
general bent.of the people be towards 
slavery, they will do as they did some time 
since in Denmark, they will make a free 
gift of their liberties: Then, indeed, an 
army may be so modelled, as to prevent 
the people’s resuming the grant they have 
made ; but such an army must not be an 
army like ours, it must not be an army 
whose very existence depends upon the 
annual consent of the people, and whose 
pay depends upon the grants annually 
made by a parliament tenacious of their 
own andthe nation’s rights. Inthis country 
I hope the general bent of the people is no 
way inclined towards slavery: I am sure 
some gentlemen have lost a great deal of 
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pains if itis. Andif there be a spirit of 
virtue and liberty among the people, the 
same spirit must prevail in our army, which 
is drawn from the people, and commanded 
by some of the best of the people; thecre- 
fore it can never be supposed our army 
will countenance or support any measures 
that may tend towards establishing arbi- 
trary power. 
As to what has been insinuated as if 
soldiers were no better than the slaves of 
power, whatever it may be in other coun- 
tries, the soldiers of our army, Sir, are as 
free as any other of our subjects. They 
are governed by the laws of the kincdom, 
as all other subjects are. There is, it is 
true, one law which relates particularly to 
them; but that law is ee | and certain, 
and publicly known; a soldier from thence 
knows his duty, and if he behaves like a 
Booe subject, and does his duty as a sol- 
ier, he can be subjected to no punish- 
ment; he is not under the arbitrary will 
and pleasure of oH man in the kingdom, 
no not even of the king himself. Our 
soldiers are not, nor can they suppose 
themselves a body of men ditlerent from 
the rest of the people, on account of their 
being subject to a law which relates to 
them only. Every corporation, every so- 
ciety, almost every sort of tradesmen in 
the kingdom, have the same reason to 
think themselves a body of men ditterent 
from the rest of the people; for every one 
of them are subject to some laws which 
relate only to the particular ee or 
society of which they are members, or to 
the particular trade or profession they are 
of. Our militia are in the same circum- 
stances; they are already subject to a law 
which relates to them only; and whatever 
new laws you may make for regulating our 
militia, 1 hope you would not take the 
command or the power over them out of 
the hands of the crown; for such a regu- 
Jation, as it happened to be once before, I 
should look on as a total subversion of our 
present happy constitution. I can there- 
fore see no reason why we should think 
our liberties in greater danger from a 
standing regular army than from a well 
discip] ined militia; I am sure it is as much 
the interest both of the officers and soldiers 
of our army to preserve our constitution, 
as it can be of any set of men in the 
kingdom. The behaviour of the army 
under Oliver Cromwell can be no argu- 
ment against our present army: Our con- 
stitution was then overturned; a sct of 
men who had got into this House, had 
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murdered their king, had annihilated the 
other House, had excluded even from this 
House every man who would not join with 
them in all their measures, and by these 
means had assumed to themselves an 
arbitrary power: In such circumstances 
the officers of the army thought they had 
as good a title to take the government of 
the nation to themselves, as to leave both 
the nation and themselves under the abso- 
lute power of any set of private men in 
the kingdom; and what was the conse- 

ucnce? That very army, as soon as they 
could find an opportunity, restored our 
constitution. 

Arts and sciences, Sir, are the certain 
product of liberty and security; and igno- 
rance and idleness are as certainly the 
product of slavery ora state of war. The 
security of the people being once estab- 
lished, it may for some time be preserved 
without any regular troops; but security 
makes them neglect to train themselves up 
to the art of war, and then a standing 
army becomes necessary for their de- 
fence; especially if their nefghbours are 
provided with great numbers of regular 
troops. This is the natural course of 
things; it is, I believe, impossible to alter 
it by any regulation. The security of the 
people of this kingdom was established, 


and arts and sciences began to flourish, 


before we had any standing army; buta 
total neglect of military discipline was not 
then so general as it is now, nor were our 
neighbours provided with such numerous 
bodies of regular forces; therefore it 
might then be possible to preserve the se- 
curity of the people without a standing- 
army, and yet now the case may be, and I 
think is, quite otherwise. Our neighbours 
are fullv sensible of the great neglect of 
arins and military discipline among the 
generality of the people of this kingdom: 
They know how much superior their regu- 
lar troops are to your militia; and if you 
had no standing-army they would be ready 
to insult you, to invade you, upon every 
occasion ; therefore to protect the people 
against foreign iivasions, a small number 
of regular forces is absolutely necessary, 
and I do not think it can be less than it is 
at present. 

Then, Sir, with respect to insurrections 
and civil commotions, we may know from 
experience, and from late experience too, 
how ready a factious purty are to fly to 
arms, thongh they are certain of the ma- 
jority of the people’s being against them; 
for the battle is not always to the strong, — 
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nor is victory chained to the most nu- 
merous army. In the late rebellion, I 
hope it will not be said the majority of the 
people were on the side of the rebels, and 
much less can it be said the majority of 
the people had any inclination or occasion 
to fly to arms for their relief or preserva- 
tion; yet that faction flew to arms without 
any just provocation, depending for suc- 
cess upon the small number of regular 
troops we had then in our pay ; and if it had 
not been for that number of regular troops, 
small ‘as it was, those factious rebels might 
probably have overturned our government, 
and with it, our liberties. ‘The case will 
always be the same, Sir, when you reduce 
your army too low, suine faction or another 
will fly to arms, and in these several blood 

contests, our constitution and hberties will 
probably at last be made a sacrifice; for 
though a state of perpetual discord and 
civil war may perhaps be better than a 
state of abject slavery; yet we find in most 
countries the people have at last chose to 
submit to arbitrary power, rather than to 
continue under, or renew the miseries of a 
civil war. Queen Elizabeth, it is true, had 
great reason to dread insurrections and 
convulsions at the beginning of her reign. 
She altered the religion she found by law 
established, and she had a pretender to her 
crown of that very religion; but the re- 
ligion which was then established by law, 
was far from being established in the hearts 
of the majority of her people; and her 
establishing by a new law that religion 
which was before established in their 
hearts, gained her not only the hearts, 
,the hands, and the purses, of the majority 
of her people, but proved her great and 
her chief security against the pretender to 
her crown. This secured the peace of the 
nation at home, and none of her neigh- 
bours having then any great number of 
regular forces in their pay, it was not ne- 
cessary for her to keep up a standing- 
army, for securing her people against 
foreign invasions. His present Majesty 
will 1 hope upon every occasion find he 
has the hearts, the hands, and the purses 
of the majority of the people at his com- 
mand; I am sure he has through his 
whole reign highly deserved it; but it can- 
not be said that our militia are now so 
good as they were in qucen Elizabeth’s 
time, nor the Protestants now so much 
united amongst themselves, or so zealous 
in the defence of their religion; and as 
every one of our neighbours now keep in 
continual pay vast armies of regular troops, 
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it may be absolutely necessary for us to 
keep up a standing-army, though it did 
not appear to be so in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. 

I shall not say, Sir, that all the Jaco- 
bites are for arbitrary power; but I am 
sure the consequence of their succeeding in 
their scheme would be the establishment 
of it; and as for the Papists, if they under- 
stand the religion they profess, they must 
be for arbitrary power; for their religion 
can be supported by nothing but ignorance 
or arbitrary power: In former aves it was 
supported by ignorance, and now that veil 
is pretty well removed, it can be supported 
by nothing but inquisitions and arbitrary 
rule; we may therefore suppose, if the 
Papists amongst us should ever get the 
government into thcir hands, they would 
establish a despotic sway, in order to :re- 
store and support the religion they profess. 
As for ministers and their creatures, I do 
not know but many of them may have 
an itch for arbitrary power; but they are 
not the only persons infected with that dis- 
ease: It is a disease incident to other men, 
I am afraid to most men, as well as to mi- 
nisters; and we know by experience, in 
this country as well as in others, that mi- 
nisters have been opposed, have been 
hanged or beheaded, under a pretence of 
their endeavouring to usurp arbitrary 
power, by men who have committed that 
very crime as soon as they found an oppor- 
tunity. 

I believe, Sir, it cannot be said our sol- 
diers are the most abandoned set of men 
in the kingdom. I could name some other 
sets of men that do more mischief by their 
example. Some of the abandoned, do in- 
finitely more. Soldiers may be lewd, pro- 
fligate wretches, but where there is one 
so, I hope, there are at least ten otherwise; 
and the example of ten will always have a 
greater effect than the example of one. 
But if the majority of the army were sup- 
posed to be such wretches, it could be no 
argument for disbanding them ; it would 
only be an argument for taking some me- 
thod to put them under a better and stricter 
government; for it is certain the military 
law may be made much stricter and more 
severe than the common law can be made; 
therefore the army may be made to pro- 
mote virtue by its example; and if any set 
of rogues should venture to oppose the civil 
power with force of arms, surely a few re- 
gular troops would be of great use for sup- 
pressing such a gang. From what hap- 
peas while we have az army, We are not lv 
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judge of what may happen while we have 
none, or butasmall one; none but sinug- 
glers have lately dared to oppose the civil 
power with force of arms; but if we had 
tew or no regular troops, I make no ques- 
tion but other rogues, even house-breakers 
and highwaymen, would follow the exam- 
le of the smugglers: while we have a suf- 
font number of regular troops, no set of 
rogues dare venture upon any such thing ; 
if they did, I hope no gentleman of the 
army would think it beneath him, to march 
against those who appear in arms against 
‘their country. | 
I must say, Sir, I am sorry to hear any 
‘gentleman of this House make the most 

istant insinuation in favour of mobs and 
tumults. Ifany magistrate should oppress 
or injure the people, they nmy have re- 
course to, and will be relieved by, the 
laws of their country. To seek for redress 
in a mobbish tumultuous way is certainly 
‘illegal, and is often attended with mischief 
to the innocent as well as the guilty. 
Rogues generally take the opportunity of 
such public calamities to plunder without 
distinction ; and the malicious take occa- 
sion to satisfy their own private malice and 
‘revenge: It ought therefore to be the 
chief care of every government to prevent 
mobs, or suppress them as soon as possible; 
and no i aie can be so effectual, as to 
have a few regular troops ready to obey 
the call of the civil magistrate upon such 
Occasions; but you cannot have a few re- 
gular troops in every part of the kingdom 
ready to answer the call of the civil magis- 
trate if you reduce any part of the number 
you have at present on foot. 

Sir, the respect and estcem we have 
among foreigners docs not depend upon 
our regular troops only, it depends like- 
Wise upon our navy, and the great number 
of regular troops they know we could have, 
and could maintain, in case they should 
provoke us to war: for this reason we are 
justly more respected and more feared 
than sqme other states who keep in conti- 
nual pay as many troops as we do; because 
they keep up in time of peace as many as 
they could have or maintain in case of war ; 
‘and have no such navy either to protect 
their own coasts, or to infest those of their 
enemy. But, surely, we are more to be 
dreaded by our neighbours, when they 

now we can immediately, upon a rupture, 
send out a superior fleet, with an army of 
5 or 6,000 regular troops on board, to 
engl and lay waste their country, per- 
Aaps for several miles up from their sea 
{ VOL, IX.] | | 
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coast, than we should be, if they knew we 
could send nothing but a flect against 
them, which could orly bombard some few 
of their sea port towns: and while we have 
such an army as we have at present, they 
cannot propose to do us so much mischief 
upon a rupture by landing small parties 
here and there in the island, as they could 
propose to do, if we had no regular troops, 


or a less number of regular troops, to op- 


pose the landing of such parties, or to in- 
tercept them in their return to their ships. 
It is truc, Sir, we cannot have a great 
body of regular troops in every part of the 
island where an enemy might land; but 
the small body of troops we have may be 
cantoned so as to have at least a regiment 
at or very near every place whcre an ene- 
my cowd exnect any plunder worth their 
while; and one regiment, with the assis- 
tance they would upon such an occasion 
get from the country a a would be 
sufficient to oppose the landing of a very 
large party, or at least ta stop their pro- 
gress; for one regiment of regular troops 
would add greatly to the spirit even of our 
militia, and would encourage them to take 
arms for the defence of their property. 
But supposing the army we have at present 
not suiiicient for guarding all our maritime 
counties, it may be an argument for put- 
ting our militia on a better footing; but 
till that is done, it is an arcument for ine 
creasing rather than for diminishing the 
number of forces we have now on foot. 
And while our army consists of natural- 
born subjects of Great Britain, no foreigner 
can, from our keeping a few regular forces 
in. pay, Suppose our government does not 
enjoy the affections and esteem of their own 
pore ® mercenary army of foreigners 
ept up in the kingdom might give occa- 
sion for such supposition; but an army of 
subjects will always be liable to the same 
affections with the rest of the people, and 
will therefore always be a very improper 
instrument for supporting a hateful go- 
vernment, or for keeping a disaffected peo- 
ple in obedience. 
_ Every convenience in this life, Sir, must 
de attended with some inconveniences ; the 
inconveniences attending our keeping up so 
small a number of regular forces are so few ~ 
and so smalla consideration, itm*y be proper- 
ly enough said we have felt no inconvenien- 
cies from our army; the meaning of which 
is, we have felt no such inconveniencies as 
ought to be regarded. If we‘had never 
since the pete kept up above one half of 
what we do at present, the saving that way 
[4 R) 
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would have paid no considerable part of 
our debt, and therefore could not have 
freed us from any of our taxes; and the 
and of soldiers is so far from being 
thought an inconvenience or expence to 
any county or city in general, that most 
parts of the kingdom are desirous of hav- 
ing soldiers among them ; because it con- 
bumes a part of their spare provisions, and 
can be no burden or inconvenience to any 
but those who keep public houses, most of 
whom get more by what the soldiers spend 
in their houses, than the expenee of their 
quarters can amount to. As for the mso- 
lence or rude behaviour of the soldiers, if 
any such thing happens, which I am con- 
vinced seldom does, the landlord is sure of 
getting saab git soerasinie veer 2 
way, by a complaint tothe commanding ofh- 
cer; and if he should fail of it in that way, 
he may get redress by complaining toa jus- 
tice of peace; or for any assault, battery, 
or the like misdemeanour, he may have an 
action or indictment at common law against 
a soldier, as well as against any other man 
in the kingdom. And as for our liberties, 
I can see no reason why our soldiers should 
not be as careful of them as any other set 
of men in the kingdom; for very few of the 
officers, and none of the soldiers, can pro- 
pose to better their condition, but must 
necessarily make it a great deal worse, by 
subjecting themselves and their country to 

arbitrary sway. 
’ Now, Sir, with respect to the present 
situation of our affairs both at home and 
abroad, and the reasons that may from 
thence be drawn for keeping the same 
number of forces in our pay, at least for 
this ensuing Year ; whatever may have been 
the effect of our late measures, it is certain, 
that if the late peace between the I:mperor 
and France be not such a one as it ought 
to be, it is so far from being an argument 
for reducing our army, that it is a strong 
@rgument for increasing it; for if by that 
peace the Emperor and France entered 
Into any concert for pice ne laws to 
the rest of Europe, or for incroaching upon 
any of their neighbours, now is the proper 
time for breaking that concert, either by 
force or by treaty, because the Emperor 
is not now in a condition to perform his 
part of that concert, or at least not in such 
® condition as he will be, after he has 
brought the ‘Turks to submit to what terms 
he shall please to impose. If immediate 
force should be found necessary, we must 
greatly increase our army ; and if it should 
be proposed to be done by treaty, by re- 
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ducing any part of our forces, we shall de- 
rogate from the weight we may have in 
any treaty to be set on foot for that pur- 
pose. But if there is really no such con- 
cert between the Emperor and France, a2 
I believe there is not, have we not some 
reason to apprehend that France and her 
allies will lay hold of the present opportu- 
nity for gaining some new advantage, or 
for making some new conquest, from the 
Emperor, or from some of his allies? And 
while we are under such reasonable appre- 
hensions, can it be said the present is a 
proper time for us to reduce our army? 

’e are not, it is true, Sir, to keep a 
land army for the defence of our allies, 
nor do any of them desire we should: they 
are all of them at vast expence in keeping 
up numerous land armies, and fortifying 
and keeping in repair their frontier towns, 
in order to provide for their own defence; 
but we stand engaged by treaty to furnish 
some of them with a body of regular troops 
as soon as they shall be attacked, and this 
engagement we could not perforn, if we 
should reduce our army to a less number 
than it consists of at present. I shall like- 
wise admit that we might in a year or two 
appear with great armies in the field, though 
we had not near so many regular troops in 
our pay as we have at present; but in that 
time some of our allies might be reduced 
to the last extremity, and perhaps obliced 
to submit to a peace on any terms. We 
all know how easily and how soon France 
reduced the whole kingdom of Spain atter 
the death of their last king; which could 
not have been done, if we had been ready 
to have sent a great number of regulir 
troops to the assistance of the party we had 
then in that kingdom: by this means the 
following war became much more hecvy 
and expensive than it would otherwise have 
been; so that we paid severely for the lit- 
tle frugality we made use of in reducixg 
our troops after the treaty of Ryswick; 
and if ever such a war breaks out again, 
the consequence will be the same, if we 
should render ourselves unable to assist our 
friends with a large body of troops, at the 
very beginning of the war. 

Thus, Sir, I think it must appear thst 
from the present situation of our aif 
abroad, no reason can be drawn for an im- 
mediate reduction; and from the present 
situation of our affairs at home, there is | 
am sure as little reason for a reduction: 
for let the national discontents at presest 
proceed from what they will, when these 
discontents are come so great a length a 
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to break out in mobs and tumults in seve- 
ral places of the kingdom, it is not surely 
& proper time to make a great reduction of 
our army. Iam as sorry as any gentle- 
man can be, to find so many of our people 
uneasy and discontented; and I must be 
the more sorry, because I am certain they 
never had less occasion. It isnot the debt 
we owe, it is not the taxes we pay, nor the 
continuance of those taxes, that are the 
true causes of our present discontents. 
The debt we owe was contracted for pre- 
serving our religion, our liberties, our pro- 
perties, and every thing that can be dear 
to apeople. Our taxes must be continued 
till that debt is paid, and our immediate 
preservation must in the mean time be 
taken care of. For this purpose no ex- 
pences have been incurred, but what the 
wisdom of the nation hath thought abso- 
lutely necessary, nor any taxes imposed or 
continued but such as are the least burden- 
some to the people. We must therefore 
look somewhere else for the cause of our 
present uneasiness, and it is well known 
where we ought to look for it. There isa 

arty amongst us who have been labouring 

or many years to overturn our present 
happy satalishcicnt, they can approve of 
no debt that has been contracted, nor of 
amy taxes that have been or shall be im- 
posed for the support of that establishment 
they are Jabouring to destroy: By means 
of the scribblers and other tools they im- 
ploy, they have persuaded multitudes of 
people, that our debt was unnecessarily in- 
curred, and that a great part of it might 
have been paid off, and the taxes conse- 
quently abolished, if we had not every 
year, for many years past, run ourselves 
to a vast public expence, for which there 
was not the least occasion; like petty. 
fogging lawyers, who always find fault with 
an honest attorney’s bill, in order to per- 
suade the client to leave him and employ 


them; and as few men are themselves. 


ood judges of the case, such petty- 
oggers too often succeed; but when they 
do, the client always finds his lawyer’s 
bills more extravagant, and his affairs at 
last entirely ruined. The case would be 
the same with this nation, if ever that 
party should prevail. I hope they never 
will. However it must be confessed, it is 
well known, that by means of the daily, 
weekly, monthly, and occasional libels they 
publish, and by means of the many orators 
they have in every place of public resort, 
they have nscuoned the minds of many of 
his Majesty’s subjects; in which their late 
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success is chiefly to be ascribed to the law 
lately passed against the retail of spiri- 
tuous liquors; for though every man of 
virtue or sense in the kingdom must ap- 
prove of that law, yet it is certainly dis- 
agreeable to the lower class of people, of 
which our mobs are generally composed. 
This law I say, Sir, this most nece 
law has added greatly to the success of the 
disaffected party amongst us: Nay it has 
made them so daring as to direct their 
libels against the parliament itself: The 
have of late even attempted to diminish 
that veneration which our people have al- 
ways most justly had for parliaments; but 
this I am no way surprised at; for that party 
have never shewed any great liking to 
parliaments; and if we should disband 
any great ee of our army, they would 
probably shew their dislike in a manner 
more eftectual, or at least more dangerous, 
than that of writing or talking. : 
There may perhaps, Sir, @ some sol- 
diers in our army who would be glad to be 
discharged, but I am sure there are not 
many, unless it should be with a view of 
getting new levy-money in a little time 
after; and if they should be disappointed 
in that view, they would list with the dis- 
contented for nothing. But, Sir, if we 
should in a time of general discontent, and 
when insurrections are justly to be appre- 
hended, offer to disband any of our soldiers, 
there are many who would desire to be dis= 
charged, not with a view to return to la- 
bour and industry, but with a view to join 
whoever should appear in arms against the 
government; for among rebels, a dis- 
ciplined soldier may expect to be made a 
serjeant or corporal at least; and every 
serjeant would expect to be made an offi- 
cer. Chelsea Hospital could receive but 
very few of the disbanded; it could not re- 
ceive one half those who would expect to 
be put upon that establishment; and those 
who found themselves disappointed, would 
certainly imitate their betters, they would 
ie with the disaffected ; so that in every 
ight we can consider it, a present reduc- 
tion would be a diminishing the power of 
the government to preserve the peace of 
the kingdom, and an increasing the power 
of the disaffected to disturb the quiet of 
the people; and that at a time when the 
power of the latter has been, by a most 
necessary law, greatly increased. In a 
little time, perhaps in a few months, these 
discontents may subside; the lower class 
of our people will find they can live with- 
out the use of spirituous liquors, and that 
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they live more healthfully than with them; 


they will then join with the rest of the 


kingdom in their approbation of that law, 
and then a reduction will not be so dan- 
gerous as it is at present. 

Sir, | havealready shewn why any army 
under a lawful and regular government, 
can never be supposed to behave in the 
same manner the army did under Oliver 
Cromwell; and if any attempts should be 
made to undermine our constitution by 
means of those maxims we have been 
frightened with, the parliament would in- 
terpo:e, the army itself would mutiny 
against such maxims; but I cannot sce 
why we have at present any reason for 
being afraid of such maxims; for I am 
sure no man willpretend his Majesty would, 
or could be prevailed on to cashier any offi- 
cer for voting or behaving according to 
honour and conscience. The bchaviour 
of an officer may be influenced by malice, 
revenge, and faction, uncer the pretence 
of honour and conscicnce ; and if ever any 
ouicer of the army, because his Majesty 
rcfused to comply with some very unrea- 
sonabie demand, should resolve to oppose 
in every thing the measures pursued by 
his Majesty and his ministers, I should 
think any man amost pitiful minister, ifhe 
should be afraid of advising his Majesty to 
cashier such an officer. On the contrary 
I shall leave {t as a legacy to all future mi- 
nistcrs, that upon every such occasion it is 
their duty to advise their master, that such 
@ man is unfit for having any command in 
his armies. Our King has by his preroga- 
tive a power of placing, preferring, and re- 
moving any officer he pleases, cither in our 
army or our militia : it is by that preroga- 
tive chicfly, he is enabled to execute our 
laws and preserve the peace of the kingdom, 
ifa wrong use should be made of that pre- 
rovative, lis minicters are acccuateble for 
it to perliercent; but it cannot be taken 
fromm fe or diminished without overturn- 
ing ony constitution; for our present hapny 
co..:ttution may be overtiumed by rc pub- 
lican a3 well as by arvitrary schemes. 
Therefore it must be left to his Majesty to 
yioge hy whet motives an officer acts, and 
if he thinks an odicer acts from bad mo- 
tives, in duty to his people, in duty to him- 
sell, he oucht to remove him, 

The only question, Sir, now before us is, 
Whether we ought to keep up the present 
numoer of forces for this ensuing year ? 
Next year the same question must again 
come before us, and then every geutleman 
may again vote as he pleases. ‘There may 
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be reasons peculiar to the present time, I 
think [have shewn some very sufficient and 
peculiar reasons for keeping up the same 
nuiuuber for this ensuing year. a so doing 
I am sure I have done my duty ; and ifthe 
nation should be insulted and invaded by 
tureigners ; if a civil war should break out, 
and spread desolation and murder over the 
whole island if the Jacobites should pre- 
vail, and our religion, our liberties, and 
our properties should be thereby rendered 
precarious ; I shall have some consolation 
in this rcflection, that I endeavoured as 
much as I could to prevent our exposing 
ourselves to such miseries. 

The question being at last put upon the 
motion ior keeping up the same number of 
troops, it was upon a division carried in the 
affinaative by 246 to 178. 


DEBATE IN BOTH HovusES ON THE 
Prixce cF WaLes’s ALLOWANCE.*] 
February 22. This day Mr. Pulteney made 
a Niotion in the House of Commons foran 
Address to be presented to his Majesty, 


* « This year was marked by two domestic 
events, which proved highly prejudicial to the 
influence of sir Robert Walpole, and greatly 
contributed to hasten the close of his adminis- 
tration ; the public opposition of the Prince of 
Wales, and the death of queen Caroline. 

“ Frederick Louis, prince of Wales, was 
born in 1707, and continued at Hanover until 
he had attained the 21st year of his age. 
George the second had found, from his own 
experience, the embarrassments to which go- 
vernment might be exposed from the oppo- 
sition of the heir apparent, and dreaded the ar- 
rival of a son who might irritate the state of 
Galas and increase the ferment arising in the 

cingdom against the measures of& the cabinet. 
He from time to time deferred bis removal from 
Hanover, and did not send for him to England, 
untila concurrence of circumstances rendered 
itinipolitic to permit his longer residence on 
the continent. 

— & Clansours were justly raised in England 
that the heir-apparent had received a foreiga 
education, and was detained abroad, as if 10 
keep alive an attachinent to Hanover, in pre 
ference Ao Great Britain. The ministers at 
length veniured to remonstrate with the king 
on the subject, end the privy council formerly 
represented the propriety of his residence 10 
Eneland. The king, however, still hesitated, 
when an event occurred, which decided ins 
choice, and induced him to accelerate the 
prince’s departure from Germany. 

“A long negotiation liad taken place be 
tween the houses of Lrunswick and Branden- 
burgh, for a double marriage between the 
prince of Wales and the princess royal of 
Prussia, and the prince royal of Prussia sod 
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that his Majesty would be graciously ‘in both Houses were necessarily pretty 
pleased to settle 100,000/. a year upon his! much the same, we shall give an abstract 
royal highness the prince of Wales: and | of the Debate in both Houses by way of 


on the following day the same motion was | Argument, Answer, and Reply. 


made in the House of Lords by the lord 
Cartcret. As the Arguments made use of 


* the’ princess Amelia. This negotiation had 
conmenced in the reigo of George the first, 
and was eagerly promoted by his daughter 
Sophia Dorothy, who had espoused Frederick 
Wiliam, king of Prussia. Both parties seemed 
to have desired this union with equal anxiety ; 
but the capricious and brutal temper of Fre- 
y derick William, and his sudden secession from 
the treaty of Hanover, had so highly- offended 
George the first, that he ceased to favour the 
proposed intermarriages. Still farther obsta- 
cles were thrown in their way at the accession 
of George the second. The two kings, from 
their early years, had tormed a violent antipa- 
thy to each other. The systein of politics 
acopted by England increased this misunder- 
standing. Frederick William had been lured 
by the emperor to join the allies of Vienna, in 
Opposition to those of Hanover, and his re- 
cruiting officers frequently made illegal inrol- 
ments on the Hanoverian territories. 

“In vain the queen of Prussia endeavoured 
to reconcile her husband and brother, and to 
promote the conclusion of the family union, 
whichshe so earnestly desired. The antipathy 


of the two monarchs increased instead of abating, | 


and the king of Prussia was endeavouring to 
arrange another alliance for bis son and daugh- 
ter, which buth they and bis queen highly de- 
precated. 
“ During the progress of this affair, the 
_ prince had forined an attachment to the priu- 
cess of Prussia, and by the secret injormation 
ot his aunt, the queen of Prussia, was apprized 
that ber daughter felt an equal atlection for 
him. The prince was now 21; his passion 
was inflamed by opposinon, and being filled with 
apprehensions of losin: the ubject of his affec- 
tien, he adupted an expedient which proved the 
arJour of his attachment. Efe sent La siothe, 
a ffanoverian officer, to Beriin, who obtained 
a private audience of the yucen, im which he 
told her that he was commanded 9y the prince 
to declare his resolution of repzirine: incognito 
to Derlin, and secretly espousiny her daugticr, 
if their Prussian majestics would sanction this 
step with their approbation, At the some time 
e entreated the queen that it should be com- 
lunicated to no one but the king. ‘Tlie queen 
received the messege with a transport of Joy, 
approved the design, and promised to keep the 
Secret inviolable. ‘Phe next morning, however, 
She disclosed it to Dubourzeay, the English 
envoy, observangy, that she believed him to be 
S80 much her friend as to partake of her satis- 
faction. Dubourzeay expressed his concern 
that so important a seerct should be confided to 
‘a, and declared it his daty to send immedi- 
te infurmation to the king of Eogland. The 


9 


The 
Argument for the Motion was to the fol- 
lowing effect : 


queen, conscious of the error which she had 
unwarily committed, conjured him not to be- 
tray her confidence, but he persisted in his re- 
solution; and a messenger was immediate] 
dispatched. The queen was greatly embar- 
rassed at this unexpected incident, but trusted 
that the affair might be concluded before the 
return of the messenger from England, and so 
sanguine were their hopes of success, that the 
king of Prussia came trom his hunting seat to 
Berlin, expecting the daily arrival of the in- 
tended bridegrooto. 

‘But while they were indulging these 
hopes, information was received that the 
Prince had been sent for to England. George 
2, on the intelligence from Dubourgeay, dis- 
patched colonel Launay 
purpose. The prince received these com- 
mands with respect, and instantly obeyed them. 
At the conclusion of a ball he set out from 
Hanover, accompanied only by Launay and a 
single domestic, traversed Germany and Hol- 


land as a private gentleman, embarked at Hel-_ 
vetsluis, and arrived at St. James’s, where he 


was coldly received by his father. 

“ For some time after hisarrival in England, 
the novelty of his situation, bis little acquaint- 
ance with the languaye, his toial ignorance of 
the constitution and manners of the country, 
and the dread which he seems to have enter- 
tained of his father’s indignation, kept him in 
due submission, and prevented him from openly 
testifying his dissatisfaction. But as he in- 
creased in years, and becatne couscious of his 
dignified station, the estrangement of his fa- 
ther, and the restraint-in which he was kept, 
naturally disgusted a young prince of high 
Spirit, and increasing popularity, and the re- 
sentinent which he had conceived against his 
parents, excited an antipathy tothe minister, 
in whom they had placed implicit confidence. 


As he bad a taste fur the arts, anda fondness: 


for literary pursuits, he sought the society of 
persons who were most conspicuous for their 
taients and knowledge. He was thrown into 
the company of Carteret, Chesterfield, Pul- 
tency, Cobham, and sir William Wyndham, 
who were considered as the leading characters 
for wit, talents, and urbanity. 

‘* His house became the rendevouz of young 
men of the highest expectations, Pitt, Lytle 
ton, and the Grenvilles, whom he afterwards 
took into his household, and made his associates, 
The usual topic of conversation in select society 
was abuse of the minister, and condemnation 
of his measures, urged with a!l the keenness of 
wit, and powers of eloquence. The prince 


found the ren whose reputation was most emi- 


nent in Literature, particularly Swift, Pope, and 
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Sir; I have a matter of the highest im- 
portance to lay before you, a matter which 
chiefly concerns one of the greatest and 
most illustrious persons in the kingdom ; 
but as the well-being of the nation depends 
upon his welfare and happiness, therefore 


Thomson, adverse to Walpole, who was the ob- 
ject of their private and public satire. 

‘s But the person who principally contributed 
to increase his resentment against the king, 
and to foment his aversion to the minister, was 
Boliagbroke, who was characterised by the 
first poets of the age, as the “ all-accomplished 
St. John, the muse’s friend.”? The prince 
was fascinated with his conversation and oaan- 
ners. His confident assertions, and popular 
declamaticns, kis affected zeal to reconcile all 
ranks and descripticns, the energy with which 
he decried the baneful spirit of party, and his 
plausible theories cf a perfect government, 
without influence or corruption, acting by pre- 
rovative, were calculated to dazzle and cap- 
tivate a young prince of high spirit and san- 
guine disposition, and induce him to believe 
that the minister was forming a systematic 
plan to overthrow the constitution, and that the 
es of opposition was that uf honour and li- 

erty. 

M6 feaily as 1734, the misunderstanding 
between the father and son had increased to a 
very alarming degree, and the priuce, encou- 
razed by opposition, took a very injudicious 
step, which was calculated to provoke the king, 
and occasion an immediate and open rupture. 
He repaired to the anti-chamber, and without 
any previous arrangement, requested animme- 
diate audience. The king delayed admitiing 
him till he had sent tor sir Robert Walpule, on 
whose arrival, he expressed his indignation 
against his son, and would have proceeded to 
instant extremities, had not the minister con- 
trived to calm his resentment. He strongly 
inculcated moderation, and persuaded the king 
to hear with complacency what the prince 
wished to communicate. 

‘* On being admitted, the prince made three 
requests, ina tone and manner which indicated 
a spirit of perseverance. The first was, to 
serve a campaign on the Rhine in the Im. 
perial army ; the second related to the aug- 
mentation of his revenue, at the same time in- 
sinuating, that he was in debt; the third was, 
his settlement by a suitable marriage. To the 
first and third points, the king made no answer ; 
in regard to the second, he shewed an inclina- 
tion to comply, if the prince would behave with 
due respect to the queen, 

The king had suppressed his anger on 
these demands of his son; but his resentment 
broke out with redoubled violence, when ru- 
mours were circulated, that the prince would 
apply to parliament for an augmentation of his 
revenue. Tlie queen exerted all her efforts to 
soften the king's indignation, and the minister 


used every argument which policy suggested 
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I must justly say, the whole nation is deep- 
y concerned in the affair I am now to take 

e liberty of laying before you ; and as 
the parliament is his Majesty’s first and 
chief council, there can be no question of 
a nature too high for our consideration ; 


to incline bim to moderation, and to induce him 
not to drive the prince wholly into the arms of 
opposition. These exertions bad a temporary 
effect. The rupture was suspended, and the 
hopes of opposition were disappointed. 

‘‘ The passion whieh the prince had en- 
tertained for the princess Frederica, being 
thwarted by his parents, preyed upon his mind 
and increased his disgust, and when the pro- 
posal of another union was imparted to him, he 
remonstrated with great marks of offended 
sensibility, and expressed his repugnance to 
espouse a princess whom he had not seen, in- 
stead of one whom he had seen and approved. 
When the arrangement was made for his mar- 
riage with Augusta, princess of Saxe Gotha, 
the prince of Wales sent for baron Borck, the 
Prussian minister, and complained with much 
indignation, that the king his father com- 
pelled him to renounce all hopes of espousi 
a Prussian princess. He requested him to lay 
his grief before the king his master, and to 
assure him that he was determined to have re- 
sisted all compulsion, and was only induced 
to agree to the alliance with the princess of 
Saxe Gotha, on being informed by his mother, 
that the king of Prussia had refused to give 
him his daughter in marriage. He expressed 
his heartelt regret that he was not permitted to 
have the honour of forming an union with a 
family which be loved more than his own, 
and to Which, from his earliest infancy, all his 
desires had been directed; he hoped, never- 
less, that the king would not withdraw his 
favour and friendship. He testified his con- 
cern, that he was to Ee connected with a house 
from which he could not expect that support, 
which he should have found in the king of 
Prussia, and lamented his hard fate in being 
condemned to remain under the severe cov- 
troul of the queen bis mother. He concluded 
by observing, that he must submit to his des- 
tiny, that he could not see, without grief, the 
king of England disdaining the friendship of a 

reat monarch, without which the ruin of bs 

ouse must infallibly ensue. The letter, ia 
which Borck gave an account of this indiscreet 
conference to his master, fell into the bands of 
the king, and greatly irritated his inflamma- 
ble temper. 

‘On the 27th of April 1736, the prince of 
Wales espoused the princess of Saxe Gotha, in 
whose beauty, accomplishments, and virtaes, 
he forgot his former passion. But the marri 
did not remove the unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing between the father and son, it rather had 
a contrary tendency. The increased expences 
of the prince’s household, without an adequate 
increase of income, rendered his situation still 
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for which reason every gentleman, who has 
the honour to be amember of either House 
of Parliament, has not only a right, but is. 
in duty bound to lay before the House 
whatever he thinks may affect the happi- 
ness or the honour of his country. e 


more irksome. His revenue, although en- 
larged from 36,0001. to 50,000/. with the emo- 
luments of the duchy of Cornwall, did not 
amount to 60,000/. a sum the prince and his 
friends deemed insufficient to support the dig- 
nity of his station. It became matter of public 
animadversion, that out of a civil list of 
800,000/. he received only 50,000/. a year, 
although the king, when prince of Wales, re- 
ceived 100,000/. out of a civil list of only 
700,000/. But while this was industriously 
circulated, it was not considered, that George 
the Second, when prince of Wales, had a large 
family, and that he had several younger chil- 
dren, fur whom he was to make a provision 
out ofthe civil list, which was not the case of 
oe the First. 

‘© The marriage of the heir apparent great! 
increased his popularity. The affability of his 
manners, the courtesy of his deportment, were 
contrasted with the phlegmatic reserve of 
George the Second. tis protection of' letters, 
his fondness for the polite arts, and his rising 
merits, became the favourite theme of popular 
applause, and of parliamentary declamation 
among the members of opposition. 

oo ¢ © © @ # © 


oe *# 

; this vol. 
gx (See also p 1221 of #1 is vol. ) a 
** At length the misunderstanding arose to 


80 great a height, that the prince threw him- 
self into the arms of opposition. Bolingbroke, 
who had long aviced the most violent pro- 
ceedings, now laid down a systematic plan of 
proce ding to be followed by the prince, the 

rst step of which was an emancipation from 
all dependence on the crown, by the acquisi- 
ton of a permanent allowance of 100,000/. per 
anoum, which the king should be compelled to 
grant, at the remonstrance, and under the 
guaranty of parliament. 

‘‘ From the time that this scheme was first 
suggested by Bolingbroke, and which had 
been unadvisedly insinuated to the king, in 
1734, betore it was maturely weighed, the 
prince seems to have persisted in his resolution 
of appealing to parliament. Soon after his mar- 
riage, he mentioned his intention to the queen. 

be queen, perceiving that any advice would 
be ineffectual, affected to consider it as an idle 
and chimerical scheme ; she treated it as a 
Jest, and declared that there was not the least 
pepect of success. But ber remcustrance 

ad no effect. Urged on by Bolinztroke, 
whose last advice, before his retreat into 

rance, was to pursue unremittingly this one 
favourite object, the prince at length deter- 
mined to lay his case before parliament. He 
Rccordingly applied to the must respectaiie | 
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affair 1 am now going to propose for your 
consideration is, indeed, an affair of so high 


a nature, that I should not of my own head 
have taken upon me to have mentioned it 
to you; but I have communicated my 
sentiments to several persons of the greatest 


members of opposition, without any previous 
intimation, not with a view of asking advice, 
but of demanding support. Puiteney, though 
surprised at the unexpected request, declared 
a hearty inclination on his own part to promote 
the measure, but added, that he must consult 
his friends. Finding, however, the prince de- 
termined to persevere, he engaged for the un- 
animous consent of his particular friends, and 
offered to make the motion himself. Sir John 
Barnard promised his support, and sir William 
Wyndham serie sap the Tories ; observ- 
ing, that they bad long desired an opportuni 
of shewing their regard and pdachitent to th 
prince. He also declared that all bis party 
were anxious to prove by their zeal, the falsit 
of the reproaches cast against them, that they 
were Jacobites, and to shew that they were 
misrepresented under that name. 

‘‘ Dodington, afterwards lord Melcombe, 
was the first person connected with govern- 
ment, to whom the prince imparted his desi 
and to him it was declared only onthe 7th of 
February. Dodington gave a striking proof 
of firmness and integrity, by declining to sup- 
port a scheme pregnant with so many evils, and 
made strong and sensible remonstrauces to in- 
duce the prince not to press any farther a 
measure which must render all who voted des- 
perate either with the possessor of, or suc- 
cessor to the crown ; but all his efforts were 
ineffectual. | 

‘* No information was conveyed to the king, 
and the minister did not receive the least inti- 
mation of the business, or even suspect it, 
until the 13th of February. He was never 
before engaged in any transaction which gave 
him more concern or greater embarrassnient. 
He was aware that 50,000/. a year was inad- 
equate to the dignified station of the heir ap- 
parent, and yet convinced that the king, in- 
censed as he was against his son, could not be 
persuaded to increase that allowance. He was 
not however intimidated by a dread of offend- 
ing the heir apparent, who might one day be- 
come his master, and did not shrink from bis 
duty to his sovereign and to his country ; but 
resolved to support the king in his just prero- 
gative, and to og a measure which be con- 
sidered as no less unconstitutional than dis- 
respectful. He lamented, however, that the 
king had imprudently delayed to make the 
prince a permanent allowance of 50,0002. a 
peer in the same manner as George the First 

ad granted his allowance when prince of 
Wales, and that he had not settled a jointure 
on the princess. Walpole was not ignorant 
that the prince derived from these circum- 
stances just cause of complaint, and that until 
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tank and best abilities in the kingdom, per- 
sons with whom I should chuse to live, with 
whom I sheuld chuse to die; andallof them, 
find, are of the same sentiments with me: 
they all of opinion, it is an affair which 
ought to be laid before parliament, there- 


that was removed, the opposition would have 
great advantave in the argument. Ir conse- 
quence of these sentiments, he uscd all his 
efforts to obtain a concession of these points, 
and finally conquered the repugnance of the 
king. 

But the ungracious manner in which this 
was offered, widened rather than repaired the 
breach. The minister summoned a meeting 
at his own house, at which were present, the 
dukes of Newcastle, Grafton, and Devonshire, 
the earl of Scarborough, Horace Walpole, and 
lord Hardwicke, recently nominated lord chan- 
cellor, on the death of lord Talbot. Walpole 
informed them, that he had, though not with- 

out the greatest difficulty, prevailed on the 
king to render the prince’s allowance inde- 
‘pendent, and to settle the princess’s jointure, 
and that his majesty had been pleased to give 
him authority to announce to the House of 
Commons, when the motion was made, his 
consent to both these points. The chancellor 
objected, that if this declaration sbould be tirst 
maide in the House of Commons, without pro- 
perly acquainting the prince, or his treasurer, 
it would have the appearance of an intended 
surprise. He added, that the friends of the 
royal family might think themselves ill used, 
if they were reduced to so great a ditficulty as 
‘that of voting in a dispute between the king 
andthe prince, when perhaps such previous in- 
formation as he recommended migitt liave pre- 
vented the motton. | 

‘+ To this sensible representation, the mi- 
nister replied, that it was in vain to imagine 
the king could be reduced to so Jow an act of 
submission, as to permit any private commu- 
nication of this kind, after tlie steps the prince 
had already taken. The sugye.tion, how- 
ever, of the chancellor made a due impression, 
and Walpole persuaded the king to send a 
message to the prince, by sume of the lords of 
the cabinet couucil. 

‘“‘ Accordingly, on the day in which lord 
Hardwicke received the great seal, while he 
was waiting in the antichamber with the dukes 
of Newcastle and Argyle, the earl of Wilming- 
ton, and other lords of the council, sir Robert 
Walpole came out of the king’s chamber in a 
hurry, holding a paper in bis hand. Calling 
all the lords of the cabinet to the upper end of 
the room, he read to them the draught of a 
message, in his own hand-writing, and ac- 
quainted them, that it was the king’s pleasure, 
it should be immediately carried to the prince 
by the lord chancellor, lord president, Jord 
steward, and lord chamberlain. 

“ The draught was not fairly transcribed, 
aud several of the lords complained, that the 
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fore I shall take upon me to mention it to 
you, and to make you a motion which I 
hope will be unanimously agreed to. 

he Commons of Great Britain in Par- 
liament assembled, have not only an un-, 
doubted right to make such grants as they 


whole business was transacted with such pre- 
cipitation, that sufficient leisure was not al- 
lowed to consider the terms of the message. 
The time pressed extremely, and the place 
was highly improper for such momentous 
consultation. Forthe company which assem- 
bled to attend the levee filled the room, and 
could not avoid bearing many of the things 
which passed in the course of conversation. 
The chancellor, however, ventured to obiect 
to the expressions, ‘the undutiful measures 
‘which his majesty is informed your royal 
‘ highness intends to pursue ;’ but it was re- 
plied by the minister, that the king insisted on 
the word undutiful, and that‘it was with great 
difiiculty he was induced not to add severer 
epithets. The chancellor, however, persisting 
in his objection, the word ‘ intends,’ was 
chanced fer. * hath been advised to pursue.’ 

“ The chancellor took Walpole aside, and 
expostulated with him on the hardship of mak- 
ing such a disavreeable errand the first act of 
his office. The minister answered, that be 
had hinted this to the king, ‘ as far as he durst 
‘ venture in so nicea case,’ but the king pre- 
vented all farther discussion by exclaiming, 
‘my chanceilor shall go.’ 

«¢ The expostulations of the chancellor, how- 
ever, produced a variation in point of form ; 
instead of only four officers of the crown, the 
whole cabinet council was ordered to attend 
with the message. It then growing late, sir 
Robert Walpole acquainted them that business 
of consequence was expected in the House cf 
Commons, that he and sir Charles Wager 
must attend, and they both went away, Jeav- 
ing the foul draught of the message. Lord 

lay, under a pretence of attending the House 
of Lords, also retired. 

“When the ceremony of giving the great 
seal was over, the remaining lords of the ca- 
binet deliverated in the council ehamber on the 
mode of executing their charge. The mes- 
s2ge was not yet copied, and a rumour was 
circulated, that the prince was going to the 
House of Commons ; the lord steward and the 
lord chamber'ain were deputed to inform him, 
that the lords of the cabinet were ordered to 
attend with a message from the king, and re- 
quested to know where he would receive it. 
He answered, ia his own apartment. As soon 
as the faircopy was compared with the draught, 
the lords went to the prince, and being shewa 
into the levce room, the chancellor kissed bis 
hand, on being appointed to his bigh office, 
and received his congratulations. The door 
being then closed, be read the message over 
audibly and distinctly. 

‘©The chancellor having ecoucluded, there 
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think are necessary for the honour and 
welfare of the nation, and to appropriate 
those ts to the uses for which they in- 
tend them, but likewise, Sir, they have a 
right to follow those grants, to examine into 
the application of them, and topunish those 


was a short pause, and a profound silence en- 
sued. The prince looking about him, said, 
ty lords, ‘ Am I to return an immediate an- 
‘swer ?? To which the chdncellor replying, 
‘if your royal highness pleases,’ the prince 
then delivered a verbal message to the fol- 
lowing import: [see it at p. 1407.] 

‘¢ When this Answer was reported to the 
king in the evening, by the lords, he looked 
displeased, but made no reply. 

. * The situation of the minister was rendered 
More embarrassing at this particular period, 
from the ill health of the king, who was at 
that time so indisposed as to give real appre- 
‘hension, that ‘he could not long survive. 
‘Hence Bolingbroke, in a letter to sir Wilham 
W yndhan, expresses his astonishment at Wal- 
pole’s imprudence, in offending the heir appa- 

rent, who was likely to become his master, and 
the duchess of Marlborough thought his con- 
duct no less incomprehensible. This circum- 
stance had given to opposition a great acces- 
sion of strength, but had no effect on the con- 
duct of Walpole. 

‘¢ On the 22d Pulteney made his motion for 
an address, requesting the king to settle 
‘100,000/.a year on the prince of Wales, and 
the same jointure on the princess as the queen 
had when she was princess of Wales, assuring 
the king, that the House would enable him 
effectually to fulfil the same. The great points 
which Pulteney, and those who supported the 
Motion, laboured to prove, were, that the 
‘prince had a claim to the proposed allowance, 
founded on equity and good policy, and a legal 
right, founded on law and precedent, and that 
the revenue of the civil list had been granted 
to George the First, and afterwards augmented 
under George the Second, on the express, or 
at least implied, condition, that, out of that 
revenue, the sum of 100,000/. should be re- 
served for the prince of Wales, as a permanent 
and independent establishment, which the 
king had it not in his power to withhold. 
Pulteney supported the principles on which the 

‘Motion was founded with great ability, and 
With a long series of historical references to 
heirs apparent and presumptive to the crown, 
who, he maintained, had received an indepen- 
dent and permanent allowance. He concluded 
by anticipating several cogent objections to the 
proposed address, arising from the impropriety 
and indecency of interposing between the king 
and the prince, between the father and the 
son, andof iaterfering with the prerogative of 
the crown. . 

** The minister in reply, began by observing. 
tbat he never rose to speak upon any subject 
With a deeper concern, and a greater reluc- 
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who shall be found to have misapplied 
them, Nay farther, they may annex to 
their grants such conditions as they think 
proper: and if those conditions should not 

e performed, or ifthe occasions for which 
the grants were made should cease, they 


tancy, thau he did on the present important 
affair. He expressed the concern, and embar- 
rassment under which most members of that 
House must lie, in giving their votes or opi- 
nion ; if they declared in fivour of the motion, 
they must seem to injure the royal father, their 
sovereign, or by declining the motion, seem to 
injure the royal son, and apparent heir to the 
crown. But he would declare his sentiments 
with freedom, because from his personal 
knowledge of the two great characters, he was 
satistied that neither of them would think 
himself injured, because any gentleman gave 
his opinion or vote freely in parliament ; and 
he was convinced that the prince of Wales 
had so much wisdom, and such a true sense of 
filial duty, that he would never consider as a 
favour bestowed on him, what had the least 
tendency towards offering an indignity to his 
father. 

‘¢ He supported the prerogative of the crown, 
and the right of the king to dispose of his civil 
revenues, without the interference of Parlia- 
ment, and to suffer no controul in the manage- 
ment of his own family. In the course of his 
speech, he communicated the substance of the 
message which had been sent by the king to 
the prince, and declared that 50,000/. a year, 
exclusive of the revenues arising from the 
duchy of Cornwall, was a competent allow- 
ance, and as much as the king could afford out 
of the civil Jist. He expatiated on the impro- 
priety of interposing between the father and 
sun, deprecated the attempt to make a breach 
between them, entered into an historical exa~ 
mination of the several precedents mentioned 
by Pulteney, and denied that any foundation 
for such a parliamentary interposition could be 
found, except a single precedent under Henry 
the Sixth, whose reign was so weak, that the 
Parliament found it necessary to assume 
several rigbts and privileges, to which they 
were not properly entitled. He declared, that 
the prince had neither a claim from equity or 

od policy, and still less a right, founded on 

aw or precedent, and he mentioned that the 
revenues of the civil list had been granted un- 
conditionally to the king, without the most 
distant allusion to a stipulation, that 100.0000. 
per annum should be paid tothe prince of Wales. 

‘¢ The reasons urged by Walpole in contra- 
diction to those advanced hy opposition, suf- 
ficiently proved, to all dispassionate persons, 
that jhe motion was not founded on law,‘ good 
policy, or precedent, and were not invalidated 
by the reply of Pulteney, in summing up the 
arguments on both sides. Buta confident and 
plausible assertion, advanced by a supporter of 
the motion, made ‘a deep impression on the 
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may resume them, or may direct their 
being applied to uses of a quite different na- 
ture. This, I say, is the undoubted right 
of the Commons of Great Britain; and 
therefore, if any money formerly granted 
by parliament has not been applied, or has 


‘House, and seemed to vindicate the proceed- 
ings of the prince, and to arraign the conduct 
of the king. 

e © * * *% © * %& 


‘Full credit was, at the time, given to this 
staternent, as well because it was ostentatiously 
displayed by two of the prince’s servants dur- 
ing the debate, as because the minister, to pre- 
vent great heats and animosities, made no im- 
mediate answer, and scveral persons were in- 
duced by this representation to votein favour 
of the motion, which was negatived by a ma- 
jority of only 234%, against 204. This small 
majority of 30 would have been reduced to a 
minority, had sir William Wyndham been able 
to fulfil the promise of support, which he made 
to the prince in the name of his party. But 
forty-five tories considered the interference of 

arliament as hostile to the principles of the 

ritish constitution, highly democratic, and 
such a dangerous innovation, that they quitted 
the House in a body before the division; an 
act highly honourable to those who refused to 
sacrifice their principlestotbeir party. 

“On the 23d, the same motion was made in 
the House of Peers by lord Carteret, and a 
similar debate ensued. ‘ It was negatived by a 
large majority of’ 103 against 40, aud a protest 
was inserted only by fourteen peers.”? Coxe’s 
Walpole. 


_ The following curieus Narrative is taken 
from the Appendix to the fourth edition of Dod- 
ington’s Diary: 


A Nanrnative of what passed between THE 
Prince aNp Mr. Dopincron, and after- 
wards betwcen Sim RoBeRT WALPOLE AND 
Mr. Dopincton, upon the Resolution of 
his Royal Highness to bring a demand into 
Parliament, for an Augmentation of his 
Allowance to 100,000/. per ann. and for a 

/ Jointure upon the Princess. 

“On Monday, the 7th of February, 1736-7, 
being informed that the prince went to bed in- 
disposed, I thought it my duty to go to his 
lodging’s next morning (Tuesday the 8th) toin- 
quire of the pages of the back stairs after his 
health. —! found his saddle borses in the court ; 
they told me he was pretty well, and insisted 
upon fetting his royal highness know I was 
there. I would nutadmit of it, being obliged, 
that morning, to attend the treasury, an the 
House; but, betore my coach co dd drive off, 
one of the pages overtook me with a message 
from the prince to attend hitn. 

“TP found tim with the servants in waiting 
about him, bis bovts on, and puwdering his 
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not been properly applied, to the use it was 
intended by parliament, we have not only 
a right, but it is our duty to examine into 
it, and to direct, that for the future, it may 
duly, and in the most proper manner, be 
applied to that use for which it was granted. 


hair, to ride out. After having finished his 
dress, he directed the gentlemen to withdraw ; 
and then, with his usual goodness, was pleased 
to talk to me very freely, upon the state of his 
Majesty's indisposition, and upon several other 
subjects, relating to transactions, and persons, 
of a public nature. 

‘¢ After half an hour spent in this kind of 
conversation, I humbly offered to take my 
leave; but he commanded me to sit down 
again, and then said that he would commani- 
cate a secret to me of great importance, in 
which he should desire my assistance, and de- 
sicned partly toemploy me. I answered, that 
it his royal highness was pleased to trust me 
with a secret, I had one favour to ask, which 
was, that he would tell it to nobody else, and 
then I would be answerable it should remain a 
secret. He told me that it was notof that na- 
ture; that it would be known; that several 
people now knew it; but that no one servant 
of the crown, as he believed, was acquainted 
with it: that having always had more kind- 
ness, and affection for me, than for any body, 
he thought he owed it me (as he was pleased 
to express himself), to communicate it to me, 
the first of any of the king’s servants, and by 
his own mouth: that those who were chiefly 
concerned, and engaged in it, were apprised of 
this his resolution, and not only approved, but 
even advised, that I should be the first of the 
court made acquainted with it. 

“« Exccedingly surprised as I was at this un- 
expected prelude, I only returned thanks, im 
the best maimer I was able, for the gracious 
and condescending expressions he was pleased 
to use, and really did not guess (as I natural 
might have done, if 1 had not been surgical ) 
what it tended to. He then entered into very 
bitter complaints of the usage he had, all along, 
met with from the administration, and even 
from their majesties ; that he was not allowed 
where-withal to live, &c. that he was re 
solved to endure it no longer, and had deter- 
mined to make a demand in parliament of a 
jointure for the princess, and of 100,000/. per 
ann. for himself, which his father had, when 
prince, and which he looked on to be his nght, 
both in law and equity. I objected to the very 
great danger of such an undertaking ; jut bis 
royal highness in mind, how strongly I had 
always been against it, when he formerly men- 
tioned it ; and was going to show the fatal con- 
sequences it must produce, besides the great 
improbability of success. But he interrupted 
me, and said, that it was too far gone for those 
considerations ; that he did not ask my advice, 
but my assistance; he was determined upon 
the measure, and designed to send and 
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After having thus mentioned to you, 
Sir, one of the most undoubted Rights of 
Parliament, I shall next take notice that 
by an ancient and most reasonable maxim 
in our constitution, the prince of Wales, 
the eldest son of the King, and heir appa- 


with my particular friends, namely, sir Paul 
Methuen, lord Wilmington, and the duke of 
Dorset; but chose out of kindness to me, to 
acquaint me first with it: that he would send 
to sir Paul by sir Thomas Frankland, and 
asked me, if I would break the matter to them, 
and what, I believed, they would thiuk of it. 
Sensible of the danger and difficulties that at- 
tend negotiations of this delicate nature, even 
among the best friends, I replied, as to the first 
t, that | humbly begged to be excused from 
freaking it; that whatever friendship those 
genre did me the honour to admit me to, 
thought it a matter too high to undertake: 
that, as he had mentioned his intentions of 
sending to them, and as they were, by their 
rank, and affection to his royal highness, ever 
_ way qualified to be consulted, I thought it 
bighly proper that he should know their senti- 
meats from their own mouths, in an affair of 
this very great importance; that then, what 
they said to his royal highness, could not be 
mistaken, and what he was pleased to say tu 
them could not be misrepresented. As to what 
they would think of it, I was confident, b 
what I felt myself, that they would be infinitely 
surprised ; too much so,in my judgment, to 
.give bis royal highness any positive and deter- 
minate opinion. He said, he did not want 
their opinion, but their assistance, and what 
would my friend the duke of Argyll do? Be 
extremely surprised too, without all doubt, 
Sir, I replied: 1 do not kuaw what he will do ; 
but Tam confident, I know what he would not 
do, which is, he would not advise yonr royal 
highness tothismeasure. He auswered, that 
the measure was fixed, that he was resolved, 
and wanted no advice, but he would not send 
to him, nor to lord Scarborongh, but to the 
duke of Dorset and lord Wilmiugton he would 
send, being resolved it should come into the 
House of Lords the same day, or soon after, let 
the fate of it be what it would in the House of 
Commons. He stopped here a litle, and used 
some expressions, as if he would have me to 
understand, that he had said enough about all 
those that bethought I lived with in the closest 
connexion, L[endeavoured, after assuring him 
with what affectionate duty we had always been 
his sincere servants, to show the great improba- 
bility of success in such an undertaking ; but 
he cut me short, and said, none at all, that there 
were precedents for it; and mentioned that of 
the princess of Denmark, in king William’s 
ume: that all the opposition, and the tories 
were engaged in it: that as it was his own de- 
termination, and he had been advised by no- 
body when he had resolved it in his own wind, 
he thought it necessary to speak to people him- 
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rent to the crown, ought to be made as 
free and independent as any other subject 
whatever; and for that purpose he ought 
not only to have a provision.sufficient for 
st ae the dignity and grandeur of his 
high birth, but that provision ought to be 


self; he had done so, to Mr, Pulteney, lord 


Carteret, lord Chestertield, master of the Rulls 


(Jekyll), and sir William Wyndham ; that they 
were all hearty in it: that Mr. Pulteney, at the 
first notice, expressed himself so handsomely, 
that he should never forget it: but said he 
could, at that time, only answer for himse!; 
not expecting the proposition, but begved 
leave to consult with some of his friends ; 
which his Royal Highness granted him, 
and he had, since, assured him that they 


“were unanimous: that sir William Wynd- 


ham had said, that he had lone desired an 
opportunity of showing his regard and at 
tachment to his Royal Highness; that he 
would answer for his whole party, as well as 
for himself; and that he was very happy, that 
an occasion presented itself to convince his 
Royal Highness, by their zealous and hearty 
appearance in support of his interest, how far 
they were trom being Jacobites, and how much 
they were misrepresented under that name. 
[N. B. He spoke in the debate, but did not 
vote, and forty-five tories were absent.] That 
lord Winchelsea was gone down to Petworth, 
to bring up the duke of Somerset, who he 
thought would move it in the House of Loris : 
that Mr. Sandys, sir Thomas Saunderson, Mr. 
Gibbon, Mr. Waller, sir John Barnard, and 
several others, were acquainted with it, and 
highly approved it: that, possibly, sir John 
Barnard might move it. He then asked me, if 
I had really beard nothing of it from the court. 
I assured him, with great truth, that I had 
not; from whence he was pleased to inter, 
how, generally odious the minister must be, 
that nubody would tell him a thing that so 
nearly concerned him, when by his Royal 
Hichness’s Calculation of those that knew it, 
and asked leave to consult their friends, there 
could not be less than from forty-six to fift 

that must be acquainted with it: he added, that 
it would make an end of his power, or to that 
effect, which lL had no reason to be sorry for. 
I told lim that, indeed, 1 had no reason, nor 
did 1 pretend to be partial to the ministcr, but 
itwas my misfortune to differ so far trom Ins 
Royal Highness, that 1 thought this measure 
would be the most effectual one to secure and 
strengthen him. He seemed much surprised 
atthat, and asked my reason. I said 1 thought 
so, because the minister had, 1 believed, long 
since experienced; that he could have no hopes 
of governing by the approbation, and affection, 
of the people: that his only security, therefore, 
was his favour, and hold at court: and .in my 
poor opinion, this unhappy measure would 
make the King’s cause, and his, inseparable, 
and rivet him yet faster where his only strengt 4 
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scttled upon him in such a manner as to 
put it out of the power of any person to 
disappoint him of it; not only his title to 
it ought to be made as firm and irrevocable, 
as any other pe title in the kingdom 
can be, but he ought at least, as soon as 


lay. I then humbly begged him to consider 
the circumstance of time ; how far it might be 
consistent with the known greatness and gene- 
rosity of his character, to make.such an attack, 
when his father was in a languishing condition. 
He replied, that he was sensible of that, but he 
could not help it: he was engaged, and would 
go through: the King could not live many 

ears, but might linger thus a good while, and 

e could not stay that while: that the time, 
indeed, had its inconveniences of one sort, and 
he wished it otherwise, but it had its conve- 
niences of another ; it would make people more 
cautious, and apprehensive of offending him : 
that, besides, he had told the Queen of it in the 
summer, and assured her that he designed to 
bring it into Parliament; that she had treated 
it as an idle and chimerical ; that it was im- 
possible that he should make any thing of it, 
and seewed to think he was only in jest; that 
if his friends stood by him, he should carry it 
in the House ; but it he missed there, he could 
not tail of it in six months: that I should know 
the family as well as any body; he always 
thought I did; but found that [ did not, or 
would not: but he himself knew his own famil 
best; and he would make a bet that, if he 
failed, nuw, he gained bis point in Jess than a 
twelvemonth, by this means: in short, he was 
resolved, and tuo far engaged in honour to go 
back : thatit was hisdue,and his right ; absolutely 
necessary (0 make him easy the rest of his life: 
he could never want his friends but on this oc- 
casion: those that would stand by him in this, 
he should always look on as his friends, and 
reward as such ; those that would not, he should 
not reckon to be so, they would have nothing 
to expect from him; and several other ex- 

ressions to that purpose: that it was to be 

rought in scon; im what shape, whether by 
address, or otherwise, he believed was not yet 
settled, but soon it must be. 1 made no parti- 
cular answer to this last part, but only express- 
ed my coucern for the consequences; and 
waiting on hin down stairs to his horse, begged 
of him to consider, how accessary it was to 
delay it from the great impropriety of the time. 
¥fe said, if'a little time would do, it might be 
considered, but the King might linger out the 
session in the same way. 1 took the diberty to 
ask, what would be the ill conscquence if that 
should happen, and it should yo over to ano- 
ther session, He said that could not be, his 
honour was too far qigaged ; he could not, he 
would not stay. 

_“* Here this conversation ended, without any 
direct demand to vote for this proposal, on his 
Side; and withoat any direct promise, or re- 
fusal, on mine; and I left his Royal Highness 
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he comes to be of the age of fourteen, to 
be put into the actual and immediate pos- 
session. ‘This has always been held as an 
established maxim in this kingdom, and 
we find our parliaments have often inter- 
posed, and have taken upon them to en- 


with very great uneasiness and perplexity upon 
my mind, considerably augmented by the great 
ease and tranquillity that appeared upon bis: 
which is the natural effect of great resolutions, 
when they are fixed and detertnined. —' 

‘¢ Upon reflection on what had passed, find- 
ing it was resolved to apply, personally, to the 
duke of Dorset, lord Wilmington, aud sir Paul 
Methuen, 1 thought it a duty of the friendship 
in which we had, so many years, lived, to pre- 
pare them for so disagreeable a conference: 
and first, as he was to be called on the next 
day but one, I acquainted sir Paul Methven 
with it. We jeined in lamentisg the fate of 
this country, to be divided and torn to pieces by 
a disunion in this royal family, which, with so 
many ardent wishes, with the profusion of so 
much blood and treasure, we had. at Jast, so 
happily placed on the throne, to end all our 
divisions, and protect us in union and tranquil- 
lity. We agreed that sir Paul Methuen should 
not seem to be any ways apprised of the cause 
of sending for him, but should lay hold on all 
overtures that should be given him, to repre- 
sent strongly to his Royal Highness the very 
fatal consequences of this undertaking ; and by 
no means give him apy the least reason, or en- 
couragement to think, that he would vote for it. 

“© [ then opened the matter to the Lords. 
We had several conferences upon it; and 
agreed to communicate it to Jord Scarborough, 
by the duke of Dorset. The Lords unani- 
mously agreed to do their utmost to prevent 
this ill-advised attempt (if they were sent to), 
and not co be hindered, by any interruptions, 
froin representing strongly to his Royal High- 
ness, the fatal consequences of it. But iu case 
he persisted in it, to declare plainly to him, that 
they should think themselves obliged im coa- 
science, and in honour, to oppuse it, as fatal to 
his Royal Highness, injurious to the Kig, 
and destructive to the quiet and tranquillity of 
the whole country ; and desired me to do 9 
(vo, in case it should be my lot to be first call- 
ed upon. 

‘Sir P. Methuen was not sent for on Thurs- 
day, which gave me some hopes (vain ones in- 
deed) that the great coldness I had received the 
proposition with, might have had some weigh. 
On Friday the 11th, I received a message {rom 
the Prince, at Mr. Stanhope’s, where I dined, 
to attend him next morning to Kew. I was 
not sorry for the opportunity, being resolved to 
leave no ambiguity in his Royal Highness’s 
mind about my bebaviown: and very apprehen- 
sive that names going about, and misrepresent- 
ed as doubtful upon so important a point (how 
insignificant soever) might influence, or wns- 
lead unwary people. Betore we rose from ta 
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force the observance of this maxim. Upon 
his late Majesty’s happy accession to the 
throne the parliament was then so sensible 
of the utility and reasonableness of this 
maxim, that they granted a very large ad- 
dition to the Civil List Revenue, in order 


ble, at Mr. Stanhope’s, a servant brought me 
word that sir P. Methuen had been at my house, 
and left word that he was gone home. I went 
directly to wait on him. He was then just 
gone from the Prince, to whom he had re- 
presented the danger and impracticability of 
this measure, with all the force and weight 
that became so honest and so honourable a 
man; and used all possible arguments, that a 
good head and a good heart could suggest, to 
dissuade him from it; but all without effect : 
that he then declared to him, that he could not 
be for him; but, at the importunate and re- 
peated request of his Royal Highness, and re- 
flecting that he had not attended the House, so 
as to vive one single vote since the excise bill, 
he had been prevailed on to promise his Royal 
Highness to be absent, as he used to be. 

‘* On Saturday the 12th, early in the morn- 
ing, I received a message from the Prince, 
that he hiad put off his journey to Kew that day. 
However, being willing to come to an expla- 
nation, it was thought proper that I should 
pace myself in the way, and go to his Royal 

ighness’s apartment, to inquire after his, and 
her Royal Highness’s health. The 
told me that he was not come from tbe Prin- 

cess’s bed-chamber, but was pretty well, and 
had altered his resolution of going to Kew. I 
‘went away on foot, and did not return home all 
the morning. Just before three, one of the 
Prince’s servants found me in the Park ; told 
me he had been at my house, but the servants 
knowing nothing of me, he had been all over 
the town after me, to let me know there was a 
mistake in the morning message, aud that the 
Prince ordered me to dine with him, that day, 
‘at his house in Pall Mall. 

“* I dressed, and got thither before his Royal 
Highness, but not before the company, which 
consisted chiefly of his bed-chamber. When 

e came, he desired the gentlemen to amuse 
themselves, and that he would take a walk witb 
me till diomer. In the garden after a little 
common comversation, he began by telling me 
that he had seen sir Paul Methuen, and insinu- 
ated that sir P. seemed well enough satisfied 
with the. proposition. I said I was infinitel 
surprised, and mortified that I should differ wi 
him in opinion, in an affair of such consequence 
considering the long friendship between us, 
which implied some similitude of thinking. 
Upen which, he receded a little from that, and 

‘seemed to give me leave to think that sir P. did 
not much approve of it, but, however, had pro- 
mised to be absent. Then he said he bad talked 
to several people; and they all entered into it 
most heartily. Having taken my own party 
I did not think proper to inquire who they were, 
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that an honourable and a sufficient provi- 
sion might be settled upon his present Ma- 
jesty, who then was prince of Wales; and 
it having been found during his late Ma- 
jesty’s reign that the Civil List Revenue 
particularly appropriated for maintaining 


though I was very curious to know ; being 
persuaded (and [I am so still) that there could 
not be one unprejadiced man in the nation nf 
competent age, weight, and experience, to ad- 
vise a Prince, that would approve of sucha 
measure. After some pause, he told me he had 
spoken to Mr. Hedges (his treasurer) and lord 
Baltimore (of bis bed-chamber) who were zea- 


‘lously for it. I saidno doubt his servants would 


vote for it; nubody could take it ill of them ; 
they would have leave to do it. He answered, 
that it was no matter whose leave they had, so he 
had their votes. He added, tbat he had spoken 
to Mr. Arthur Herbert, who not only engaged 
for himself, but would bring in all his friends. 
I smiled, and said, 1 did not apprehend that he 
could make any vote but his own. (His bro- 
ther was in France.] He said he would bet 
Mr. Herhert could make above five. £ replied, 
that, if it were so, it must be by making use of 
his Royal Highness’s name. He said, that 
every body was tor him: he was absolutely de- 
termined to bring it in: he would bear no ad- 
vice upon it; and if there were but seven inthe 
House of Commons, and three in the House of 
Lords for him, he would doit. I told him, that 
since he was absolutely determined, I thought 
it necessary to lay my humble opinion before 
him, when he would please to receive it. He 
said, he did not want wy opinion, his party was 
taken. I replied, that I did not presume to 
offer my opinion as what was to guide his ac- 
tions, but to lay before him what was to direct 
and govern my own; which I should be glad 
to take the first: opportunity of doing, this not 
being @ proper one, because I saw one of the 
gentlemen coming to acquaint his Roya) High- 
ness that dinner was served. He took nonotice 
of that, but walked into the wood, and said that 
be would show me the duke of Somerset’s let- 
ter, which he did. It contained a pret long 
account of the precarieus state of bis race's 
health, which made it impossible for him to 
come to town : referred to lord Winchelsea for 
his opinron of the communication he had re- 
ceived of his Reyal Highness’s intentions; 
and concluded by wishes that his Royal High- | 
ness may live as in health, prosperity 
and plenty: he made me take notice of the 
word plenty. I said that, with bumble submis- 
sion, this letter did not seem to me to amount 
to a promise, nor gave the least prospect of his 
Grace’s coming to town. He said it was no 
matter, he should have his proxy, which was 
the same thing [as indeed he er He then 
witha t deal of vehemence, fell upon the 
difficulties he lay under: that as be had sacrj- 
ficed himself to the nation, by demanding a 
marriage (though the princess. was the best, 
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the honour and dignity of the crown was 
too small, therefore a very large new addi- 
tion was granted by the first parliament of 
his present Majcsty’s reign, in order that 
he might be enabled to continue the same 
provision for the present prince of Wales, 


and most agreeable woman in the world,) the 
nation ought to stand by him; that if the peo- 
ple would value their employments more than 
right and justice, he could not help it; though 
he was so strong that he was sure the court 
durst not touch any one that voted for him. I 
got an opportunity of putting ina word here, 
and said, that IL saw very well, little regard 
would be had to any professions of not being 
Diassed by one’s employment, though I thought 
my behaviour towards thuse ip power plainly 
showed (and to nobody more plainly than to 
himself) that I was not very solicitous about 
mine: but [ did, in my conscience, think (and 
believe that every honest man, whose circum- 
slances were above necessity, would think) this 
matter to be far above any pecuniary considera- 
tions: that a breach, so irreparable as this pro- 
ceeding must occasion, would, for the future, 
take off all the grace and lustre of any employ- 
ment of either side: that no man of honour 
above necessity, could serve, for the future, 
with pleasure, under the uneasy apprehensions 
that duty on the one side might be misconstrued 
into disaffection on the other: and therefore, I 
humbly besought him to believe that gentlemen, 
in this great case, would lay aside those lesser 
considerations, and act upon superior and more 
affecting motives, their duty to the whole, 
which I thought evidently in danger. He re- 
plied, that it was to no purpose to talk about 
things settled and resolved amongst friends: 
that it was very hard he should be all his life in 
want, and the only one in the nation that was 
not to have justice done him: that, now was 
the time, and the only one, for people to do 
what they owed him; that he should expect it 
of then; he asked his right, and neitber ap- 
prehended, nor foresaw, any ill consequences 
fromit. Lasked him, if he did not think it 
very dangerous to him to drive things to such 
an extremity between him and his father, as 
night make it the interest of one half of the 
gentlemen of England, that he sheuld never 
come upon thethrone? He replied, why would 
they make themselves desperate? Why would 
they not do what they owed him, and what was 
justice? It would be their own faults: did 
he deserve less than the princess of Den- 
mark? The gentlemen stood by her. I endea- 
voured to show him the difference of the case 
in One essential point, which I thought most 
jikely to strike kia, viz. In that case the ad- 
dition was proposed when the civil list was pre- 
carious, and not granted to king William for 
his hte; and uponre-granting theduties which 
were then in the power of parliament, that ad- 
dition was demanded in her favour. But he 
gave no attention to it, but walked about with 


which he himself had enjoyed in the life- 
time of his father. From all which I must 
conclude, that the motion I am to make, 
for having a sufficient provision settled 
upon his royal highness the prince of 
Wales, is a motion founded upon law, upon 


great precipitation, and a good deal agitated. 
As I saw there was no roum left to make any 
impression upon him, I thoughtit was high 
time to put an end to the conversation, and 
therefore told him, that since I found hin un- 
alterable in his resolution, [ would not presuine 
tu offer any thing more in opposition to it, but 
must beg leave to give him my plain sentiments 
asto myself: that I would have been glad to have 
bad liberty to consult my friends, because it 
would have given my opinion more weicht 
with myself, but as that could not be, and as J 
believed nothing they could say would alter it, 
I thought myself’ obliged to declareto bin, 
and I did it with great concern, that if this 
matter came into parliament, I should think 
myself obliged, in fonuut and conscience, to 
give my absolute dissent to it, as pernicious 
and destructive to all the royal family, aud to 
the nation in general. He seemed very angry, 
but curbed himself a little ; and said he could 
never have expected this from me; but he sup- 
posed then, that he was to expect all my friends 
arainst_bim ag ea gentlemen of the 
House of Commons whum he thought I could 
influence.|] I told him that 1 pike only for 
myself; that I bad not dropped the least 
bint to any one of them; they would know it 
but too soon. This conversation brought us to 
the door: I saw he was very much heated, and 
going in, he said he must do as he could ; that 
in the princess of Denmark’s time there were 
gentlemen that valued doing Yight, more than 
their employments ; he was sorry the race of 
them was extinct: I had only time to say, that 
I was tosubmit te whatever his Roya) High- 
ness pleased to think, or say, and content my- 
self with doing what I thought my duty. Thus 
we went to dinner, witha great deal of anxiety 
on my part, from the real affection, as well 
as reverence, that I bear him ; and with much 
more freedom and gaicty on bis, than I could 
possibly put on. 

“As soon as dinner and drinking was over, 
we rose, and J shuffled myself into the midst of 
the company, in order to get ga! with the first 
of them, when he pleased to make us his bow ; 
but he dismissed them all, and ordered ine to 
come with him into the little room. This conver- 
sation was much the lonyest, seine near two 
hours; but as there was a great deal of repet- 
tion, I shall only put down what bas not been 
already said; though scarce any thing was 
suid by bim, in the two former, that was net 
strongly repeated, and insisted upod, in this. 

“ His Royal Highness began by telling me 
that he bad done with asking me any thing 
more for his sake, but, as he bad always had 
the greatest kinduess and affection for me, be 
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equity, upon wisdom and good policy, and 
upon precedent. 

But before I make my motion, give me 
leave, Sir, to enquire particularly into 
these several foundations: and to begin 
with the last, I shall shew from many un- 


would now talk to me a little, for my own. 
That he desired me seriously to consider, in 
this affair, my own reputation in the world ; 
that it would suffer extremely by leaving him: 
that I must be sensible, 1 had done myself a 
great deal of hurt in the opinion of mankind, 
already, by acquiescing so much as I had done, 
in measures, with those who had treated me, 
and all my friends so ill; but that it would be 
a great agyravation to that prejudice, if I neg- 
Jected so advantageous an opportunity as this of 
getting free from it: and much mare to this 
purpose. After humble thanks for his good- 
ness, I replied that I was Very sensible of the 
difficulties I Jay under: that I had no choice 
to make but what must be disagreeable, and 
painful to me: that as to the ministry, I had 
very little regard to those who treated me, or 
apy of my friends slightingly : that I thought 
nobody cared less who knew it, or took less 
pains to conceal it; that in an affair, where 1 
was convinced the whole was concerned, I 
must prefer my own integrity to the opinion 
of the world, and keep peace at home, what- 
ever other people might think, or say. He 
said it was strange, that his best friends, and 
those he counted most upon, should be against 
him: That he wondered I should consider my 
own character, and my interest so little: he 
had always had the greatest kindness for me; 
he was resolved to show it in the most distin- 
guished manner; why would I make it im- 
possible? Why, when he should have it in his 
power, give occasion to have it thrown in his 
teeth, that he was going to distinguish one who 
had left him at the only time that he could 
want his friendship ? That I must be sensible, 
after this, he could see me no more upon the 
foot he had done. I said, I was extremely 
sensible of the truth of all he had been pleased 
to say, and that I had no comfort on either side, 
but from the sense of doing my duty : that my 
reason informed me this was a measure fatal 
to himself and the whole country; I was con- 
vinced of it; and my honour and conscience 
obliged me to dissent from it. He asked me, 
supposing that were so, if I never had given a 
vote against my opinion, in concurrence with 
those [| had no reason to like? 1 answered, Ll 
had, many ; and believed it was the case of 
every body who had acted with a party, either 
for, or against an administration :. that, in my 
opinion, business was not to be carried on in an 
abstracted: way, by considering every point 
simply, and without connexion to the whole : 
bat that I had never acted contrary to my opi- 
nion, where I thought the whole immediately 
concerned, as I stood convinced it was, in this; 
aud therefore, no earthly consideration could 
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doubted authorities, that the prince of 
Wales has always had, and ought to have, 
a. sufficient provision settled upon him, in 
such a manner as to render him as indepen- 
dent of the crown as any other subject can 
be. To recount all the precedents that 


make me be for it. He then pressed me much 
with the authority of the people engaged: 
Would I talk with Mr. Pulteney and lord Car- 
teret ? and if T was convinced it was their opi- 
nion, and they thought it right, would I then 
be for it? It could do no hurt to see them at 
least. I replied, I could have no doubt that 
they were envaced in it, after what his 
Royal Highness had been pleased to say ; and 
that lord Carteret might be the more easily in- 
duced to it from a persuasion that it must drop 
in the Hoyse of Commons. He said, that if 
there were but three votes for it, there, it should 
come into the House of Lords: Did I think 
bim so simple as not to know Carteret? 
Would I see them? I answered, that I had 
the greatest regard for lord Carteret’s parts and 
abilities, and the most sincere respect and value 
for Mr. Pulteney, with whom I had lived in an 
intimate acquaintance for some years, and 
whom I always reckoned one of the most con- 
siderable men this country had bred: that if 
his Royal Highness commanded me, I was 
very willing to wait on them, butin no ways 
upon the foot of apa | my opinion, singly 
upon their authority, and because the contrary 
might be theirs: but (I overshot myself'so far 
as to add), to show his Royal Highness how 
much I was in conscience persuaded of the 
truth of my opinion, unequal as I was (and in 
nobody’s thoughts more so than in my own), £ 
would venture to talk with both those gentle- 
men, before ‘his Royal Highness, upon the 
consequences of this measure; and if they 
could show me that the bringing it into parlia- 
ment would not be attended with the greatest 
dangers, prejudice, and divisions, both in the 
Royal Family and the nation, be it right or 
wrong in itself, when brought in, then I would 
be for it. His Royal Highness dropped this 
roposition (which 1 was extremely glad of, 
having given a very“indiscreet opene eae 
myself), and said it was his due; he hoped it 
was no fault to claim his due; and the mas- 
ter of the rolls told him that it was bis right in 
equity. 1 said that equity amongst gentlemen, 
indeed, was understood to mean a plausible de- 
mand toathing; but asthe Master wasa Judge 
in Equity, I was surprised at the expression 
from him, and could hardly believe that he 
would affirm to me, that there could be ground- 
ed a legal equity upon that statute, to take the 
allotment of the estate thereby vested in the 
crown, out of the King’s disposition. He said 
it was his right, he had one hundred and eighty 
engaged to support him, and he hoped he 
should obtain it. : 
‘¢ Not seeing the end of the ccnversation, I 
was resolved, if possible, to do what 1 thought 
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occur in our histories and records, would 
take up too much of your time, and there- 
fore I shall take notice only of some of the 
most remarkable. King Henry III. granted 
to his eldest son Edward after king Edward 
I. the dutchy of Guienne, before he was 


my duty, and to set before him the precipices 
he was going to plunge into, let the reception 
At met with be what it would ; and accordingly, 
I took the liberty of saying, that since it was 
absolutely necessary he should have 50,000/. 
er aon. addition, | humbly begged leave to 
now of his Royal Highness, why he would not 
rather choose to ask it of the Parliament, than 
to push this dangerous and desperate measure? 
That I was highly sensible this proposition was 
very far from being prudent, or adviseable in 
-itself, but, bad as it was, yet it was so infinitely 
preferable to the other evil, that I would not 
only be for it, but would support and. maintain 
it with all my strength; and would engage 
that all my friends, not only those of the 
House of Commons, but those of the House of 
Lords, would be for it. He said, no, he thought 
the nation had done enough, if not too much 
for the family already: that he would rather 
beg his bread from door to door, than be a fur- 
-ther charge to them; and that he would have 
it in this way, or not at all, Ireplied, that 
since he expressed so much tenderness to the 
nation, I cntreated him to consider the state to 
which he reduced it: to reflect upon the profu- 
sion of blood and treasure we hal. lavished, to 
-maintain our liberties and constitution: to re- 
member at what a vast expense we had brought 
over, and maintained his family, solely, and 
singly, to secure to us, and protect us in the 
quiet enjoyment of those liberties, and that 
constitution; and then to think what seuti- 
-Mments it must raise in every honest country 
gentleman of great property, who have warm 
.wishes to all the royal family, and who ex- 
ted nothing but a good word, and a kind 
ook from every part of it in return; to think 
a little, I said, what that body of men must feel 
to be dragged, unavoidably, by that very 
royal family, into the fatal necessity of being 
desperate with the possessor of, or the successor 
tothe crown: that, for my part, I should not 
be surprised, if they all absented themselves 
from the House, with hearts full of discontent, 
and distaste on both sides. He said, that if 
they would not do their duty cheerfully, they 
must be frightened into it; or to that effect ; 
he could not suffer all his life, &c. I asked 
him, if he thought they were to be frightencd ; 
and if they were, I appealed to his generosity, 
if that were a justreturn: that J most earnestly 
supplicated lim rot to overturn the constitu- 
tion, and the whole royal family together : that 
T had always been bred in monarchial princi- 
ples, such as were consistent with a tree peo- 
ple: that Fconkd no more help the peeple to 
intermedile with the just rights of the crown, 
than tamely sit still, and see the crown invade 
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fourteen years of age, and the moment 
the Prince was married, he not only con- 
firmed his former grant by a new patent, 
but likewise granted him, and put him in 
possession of, the earldom of Chester, the 
cities and towns of Bristol, Stamford and 


and destroy the just rights of the people. Did 
he, could he believe, that if the King were to 
perpoe to a council, for their opinion, whether 

eshould give his Royal Highness 50,0007. or 
100,0001. per ann, that any of those Jords he 
had rained, or myself, should have a moment’s 
difficulty in delivering and supporting our opi- 
nion for the larger sum? Surely he could not; 
there we should act according to our duty, and 
constitutionally ; but to bring the Parliament 
into the King’s closet, for them to examine into 
his most private, domestic affairs, intrude them- 
selves into the government of his private estate 
and family, was, surely, the most fatal prece- 
dent that could be made, and the most sleatt 
of to be attempted by a prince that was to suc- 
ceed him: that J most earnestly conjured him 
to consider what he was doing: that we all 
hoped he would have children: that he knew 
he had a brother ; if it should happen, when he 
was on the throne, that discontents should arise 
(and there had been discontents under the best 
princes that ever reigned), how would he like 
to have a Parliament tell him, that the Duke 
was an amiable, and a pepular prince, of great 
merit and expectation; that they thought his 
appanage too small, and desired his Majesty to 
double it: that he was born in England, and 
the nation could not think themselves safe in 
keeping up such an army, unless the Duke was 
declared General? Would he like this? and 
yet this they might do, they would have s 
precedent for it, and what was more extraordi- 
nary, and unanswerable, a precedent of his own 
makiug. He said, he knew how to avoid that. 
he gave me his word he would make his chil- 
dren and his brother entirely casy, they should 
have most ample allowances; that would bea 
most effectual way to keep every hody quiet. 
I asked him if he was sure that they would be 
all, and always reasonable? Would all those 
that advised them, be sv? Could he be blind to 
what fatal foundations he was laying for future 
disturbances? And begged him to consider, 
that even rebellions, with a Priace of the Blood 
at the bead of them, lost a great deal of the 
horror, and even of the danger of common re- 
bellions. 1 desired, that he would talk to the 
duke of Argyll, and lord Scarborough, to see if 
I was single in my apprehensions. Te said, 
no, the duke of Argyll was too deeply engaged 
with the Court, by his employments. { en- 
treated him to look on the Duke in a far supe- 
rior and mere just light, as one of the first al 
his father’s subjects, and more so, by his tirin 
and unalterable attachment, and unavoidable 
connexion to the whole royal taimily, than by 
his rank ; but, however, lord Scarborongh had 
ne employment. Ne still sail, 00; Scarbe- 
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Grantham, with several other castles and 
manors, created him prince of Wales, to 
which he annexed all the conquered lands 
in that principality, and appropriated him 
lieutenant governor of Ireland, though he 
was then but just turned of fourteen; all 


rough, he knew, was always full of his fears ; 
which he laughed at. I replied, that I was 
sure, if lord Scarborough had his fears, they 
were for his Royal Highness, and not for him- 
self. He still refused to speak to either of 
them, and said that, now, he did not think to 
speak to the duke of Dorset or lord Wilming- 
ton. I begyed him to bélieve, that I on 

spoke my own sentiments, and not to alter “his 
design of sending for them upon that. He 
said, no, it was to no purpose ; he knew we 
were in the same way of thinking, and was 
satisfied he could expect nothing trom thence, 
so would not send forthem; nor would he, 
now, for sir Thomas Frankland, or sir Conyers 
Darcy, as he once designed. I still persisted 
to desire, that he would not include those 


gentlemen with me, who knew nothing of 


it; but he persisted in the contrary, which 
made me say that I was extremely sorry that 
he would not speak to gentlemen of that cha- 
racter; and that I did not believe he would 
find one dispassionate man, unheated by oppo- 
sition, of figure enough to be consulted, who 
would not most ardently and vehemently ad- 
vise his royal highness against this measure. 
He then renewed his instances strongly to 
make me for it, and said he should make a very 
bad figure in the world, when it appeared that 
his best friends were against him (and this he 
repeated often) in the only point he could want 
them, and in a poimt I well knew he was, 
always, entirely set upon, and had always had 
inview. I replied, it was true, I did know he 
was always bent upon it, but his royal highness 
as well knew, that | always as constantly op- 
pin this way of attempting it: that he well 

ew that my firmness on this head was the 
first and chief cause of his withdrawing, for 
these two years last past, the confidence he 
formerly honoured me with: that I spoke it 
without the least thought of complaint, but 
he knew it was so; and therefore, as I could, 
by no means, charge his royal highness with 
acting inconsistently in pursuing this view, he 
must also do me the justice to own, that I acted 
consistently with myself in dissenting from it: 
that as lhe had been graciously pleased often 
to use the word friends leaving one, friends not 
assisting one, &c. 1 most humbly begged 
leave tosubmit, if it was friendly to take a re- 
solution of the highest nature, a resolution one 
was known to be against, and unalterably to fix 
that resolution, with I could not say who ; not 
witb the friends, certainly, of those he was 
graciously pleased to call friends ; and all this, 
without the least communication tothem till it 
was irrecoverable; without giving them the 
least opportunity of having their objections 
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which was done, as the Historians express 
it, ut maturus ad res graviores gerendas 
‘ expertus redderetur.’? By this generosit 

and benevolence of the King towards his 
eldest son, that Prince was early in his 
youth established in a state of independ- 


weighed; or their scruples removed; but only 
to tell them that the thing was fixed, and the 
must follow, or refuse it. Hethen set forth 
how unpopular the court had made itself throogh 
the nation, which was much thereverse on his 
side. I told him, that I reflected, with mach 
concern, on any unpopularity, but was tho- 
roughly persuaded that this measure would 
lessen the unpopularity where he seemed to 
express the greatest dislike ; and lay a foun- 
dation for it, where be thought, and I was per- 
suaded there was none; because I was con- 
vinced that an attack upon his royal father, of 
this nature, and at this time, would produce so 
incurable a division, that when men’s first pas- 
sions subsided, and they began to reflect coolly ; 
the authors and advisers of this measure (I did 
not know them, but the world would certainly 
fix itsomewhere, unjustly perhaps), would, in 
the end, become the detestation of mankind, 
and perhaps of posterity. He still continued 
to press me warmly, and said that my bein 
inst him cut off his tingers; bunt sure 
could not deny him to be absent, if I would not 
be forhim. I told him, that as I now stood in- 
formed, it was impossible for me to be absent ; 
when I had taken a mature resolution upon a 
thing of this weight, J thought it would be in- 
consistent with my honour and reputation, not 
to dare w show it: that, however, if I could 
find any means to satisfy my honour to myself 
in being absent, J would wait on his royal 
highness again, but, as I now was informed, 
L thought it impossible; and that nothing 
could happen to meso fatal, not even his royal 
highness’s displeasure, as toleave the least am- 
biguity upon his mind of my conduct. He 
ed what I meant by ambiguity ? I said, to 
leave any doubt with his royal highness, or 
reason for him to suppose, that I would be for 
him, or absent, when he would afterwards hear 
thatI was against him. He said, it was very 
strange that I would not be absent, when I had 
said, that I thought it natural that many gen- 
tlemen of great honour and property wails re- 
fuse to vote in this question. I replied, that I 
could not be absent, because I did not come 
under the latter part of the description I had 
made of them, for I had said, that what would 
make such geutlemen be absent, would be a 
motive of dissatisfaction against both, for hav- 
ing driven them to that extremity: now that 
could never be a motive with me, to whatso- 
ever extremities I might be reduced. He 
said, he saw then, that he was to expect me, 
and all my friends (meaning the Commoners) 
against him. I told him, that as to my friends, 
I had not dropped the least hint to them of this 
affair: that L hoped for his sake, they would 
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ency and grandeur, and those paternal 
favours were afterwards fully repaid by 
that illustrious and most heroic prince, for 
he afterwards proved his father’s chief and 
only support. Every one knows how by 
his courage and conduct at the battle of 


not see itin the light that I'did; and did pro- 
mise him, that I would use no one “argument 
to induce them to do so: but for myself, it was 
with great concern [ was obliged to say, that 
I must he againstit, unless I could find rea- 
sons, which J did not then see, and which I be- 
lieved it impossible to find, to be absent; if I 
did, I would certainly wait on his royal higch- 
ness ayain, andlet him knowit. Thus ended 
the must painful conversation IT ever had, or, 
I believe, ever shall have whilst I live. 

‘As whatis put down here is only to aid 
my own memory, while the transaction is 
fresh, and in particulars, only, where I was 
immediately concerned, I will not say when 
the ministry first knew of this resolution ; 
though, L think, I havé undeniable reasons to 
believe, they did not know it till Sunday the 
13ih, at soonest ; more probably not till Mon- 
day the 14th, which is extremely surprising. 
On Wednesday the 16th it was public, and I 
was stopped by several gentlemen in the House 
of Commons, who desired my opinion, which I 
eave to none. Sir Robert Walpole desired me 
to stay the rising of the Honse, that he might 
speak with me: I did so; and when the 
House was almost empty, we went behind the 
chair together. Tie was, then, so little in- 
formed of people’s opizions, that he began by 
saying, that he desired to speak to me without 
reserve: and theretore would ask me, frankly, 
if upon this great question, [ would give him 
ameeting. I answered, that this yreat ques- 
tion was not new to me: that fur three years 
preceding the two last, it had heen the great 
struggle of my life to prevent it from break- 
ing out then: that T would not have done 
so, if I had not entirely disapproved it; 
and that from that time, up to this very 
hour, J} had never seen any one reason to 
induce me to alter my opinion. He said it 
was a very handsome declaration, and he 
thanked me; but that I well kuew many things 
were liable to be imputed to us, which we were 
not guilty of, and therefore beyged ine to speak 
to my friends. I said, that I desired there 
might be no mistakes between us upon a sub. 
ject of this importance; that I spoke for 
myself plainly, and openly ; I always disap- 
proved of this measure as pernicious and fatal 
to the whole Royal Family, and as such, 
would give my public dissent to it. As to 
what he called my friends, I supposed he 
meant Mr. Dodington, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. 
Beaghan, and the two Messrs. Tucker. He 
said, Yes. 1 replied, that as te this matter I 
would tell him the whole truth, indifferent how 
far he credited it: that it would be idle to tell 
him that I did not know of this measure, for 1 
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Evesham he relieved his father out of the 
hands of his enemies, and restored his af- 
fairs after they were brought into a most 
desperate state. Nay, not only the King 
himself, but the nation reaped signal bene- 
fit from the free and independent circura- 


did, long since, but under such restrictions that 
hindered me from communicating it to any 
body ; that I regarded those ties, and had nut 
even hinted it to any one of those gentle- 
men; but as the thing was now public, I had 
already spoke to some of them, and did design 
to do so to the rest, to meet me that night; but, 
as yet, could give hnn no manner of guess as to 
their opinion in this matter. He again de- 
sired me not to do the thing by halves, because 
it would be imputed. I told him that ae 
were independent gentlemen; that thong 
their fortunes were not large, yet they were 
sufficient, and they were resolved they always 
should be sufficient to keep them in indepen- 
dency ; that he best knew they had not been 
regarded, or treated in a manner to give them 
any great present expectations. He inter- 
rupted me here, and said we understood one 
another; that what I said with relation to 
those gentlemen was true, and had proceeded 
from uot being in a situation to have it other- 
wise, [meaning the coldness between us]. I 
replied, that IT did understand him, but as he 
knew they had no present expectations, I 
could by no means say how far they would 
care to forfeit the prospect of all future favours 
and advantages. He pressed me again to 
speak to them, for indeed, it would be impated. 
His repeating that so often, heated me a little, 
and made me tell him, that I very little re- 
gardcd what might be imputed to me unjustly : 
had I any pretensions ? any expectations ? 
What had I asked or pretended ? He knew I 
had none: if I had, let him say it. He said 
it was very true ; that f must be sensible that 
there had been great misunderstandiugs be- 
tween us, he was willing to suppose on both 
sides, but that so great a service as that wiped 
outa multitude of things. I answered, that 
what I should do was from a motive of my 
duty ; that I neither asked nor expected any 
reward for it, nor pretended any thing from it: 
that asto the gentlemen, I would, as I de- 
sicned, lay the matter fairly before them, and 
plainly tell them which way J should voie: 
whether my example would influence them, 
they must determine, but 1 should use no ar- 
guments to do it. 

‘“ 1 didso the same night; and they, from 
their own judgments, entirely unbiassed, or 
attempted to be so by me, all determined to 
vote for the king. 

“¢ On Sunday the 20th, about twelve gentle- 
men met at sir Robert Walpule’s, to be in- 
formed (as the custom is of all those meetings) 
of what is resolved upon, instead of being con- 
sulted (as the custom ought to be) upon whet 
should be resolved on. 
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stances in which that King had s0 early 
placed his eldest son. A state of indepen- 
dency naturally ennobles and exalts the 
mind of man ; and the effects of it were most 
conspicuous in this wise and brave prince, 
for he afterwards became the glory of 
England, and the terror of Europe. 

The next precedent I shall take notice 
of is, that of Edward the black prince, 
upon whom Edward III. his father, settled 
at different times the earldom of Chester, 
the dutchy of Cornwall, the principality of 
Wales, the dutchy of Guienne, andthe prin- 
cipality of Aquitain. That wise and great 
king, Sir, was so sensible of the reasonable- 
ness of the ancient maxim of England 
with regard to the King’s eldest son, that 
he took care every future priace of Wales 
should have something to depend on, inde- 
pendent of his father, from the very mo- 
ment of his birth; for which purpose he 
settled by act of parliament the dutchy of 
Cornwall! in such a manner, that the King’s 
eldest son, and heir apparent of the crown, 
has ever since been duke of Cornwall as 
soon as born, and without any new grant 
from the king, from whence has arisen the 
¢€ommon proverb, ‘ Natus est, non datus, 
dux Cornubie.’ Some of the later grants 
ef that King might, indeed, proceed from 


‘¢ When the company was gone, I told sir 
Robert Walpole that I had Jaid the matter 
before the gentlemen, and that I found they 
were disposed to act in the same manner that I 
had declared I would do. He thanked me, 
and was going on (as I thought) to mention 
future expectations ; but I prevented him, by 
continuing to say, that if I bad been so unfor- 
tunate as to take another part in this unlucky 
affair, than that which tbe real sense of my 
duty, aud zeal for the whole Royal Family, 
had determined me to take, I believe he must 
be very sensible that the connexion between 
those gentlemen and me was such, that we 
should not have differed in opinion. He said 
there could be no manner of doubt of it. I 
added, that I then left him to consider whether, 
beside that real sense of my duty, I had had, 
from the day this king came ae the throne, 
up to that hour, any one inducement to do 
what I had resolved todo. He answered, to 
be sure not; the misunderstandings between 
him and me were very public, but now 
and was going on, but | thought it not proper 
to enter into explanations, and interrupted him 
by saying, I did not mention this in any the 
least way of complaint, but thought I owed 
myself'so much justice as to put him in mind 
of it: thatas I acied from a principle of bonour 
and conscience only, [ was very regardless of 
the consequences that might happen to me 
from it ; though 1 was pot so blind as not to 
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the great personal merit of the son; but 
the first grants could not procee.! fom any 
such consideration; they could oroceed 
only from his own wisdom, and frum the 
general maxim I have mentioned; tor the 
Prince was not three years old when his 
father settled upon him by patent the earl- 
dom of Chester, he was but seven years old 
when Cornwall was erected into a dutchy, 
and settled upon him as by act of parlia- 
ment as beforementioned, and he was but 
thirteen when the principality of Wales, 
was settled upon him. Soon after that 
time indeed, his personal merit began to 
appear: but how came it to appear? Its 
early appearance did proceed and could 
only proceed from his father’s having put 
him so early into an independent situa- 
tion, and from his having employed him 
in, and inured him to the study of weighty 
affairs, at an age when most princes are 
industriously taught to think of nothing 
but baubles and toys. 

The same conduct, Sir, that wise King 
observed during that brave prince’s life: 
he was continually heaping favours upon 
the prince his son, and the prince was con- 
tinually repaying them with glorious acts 
of gratitude and filialduty. When he was 
seventeen, he fully repaid all former 


see that I stood exposed to future resentments 
by it, at least as much as any gentleman in 
England: with which I] took my feave. On 
Tuesday the 22d, the motion was made by Mr. 
Pulteney, and seconded by sir John Barnard ; 
the message and answer produced by sir 
Robert Walpole. The House divided between 
twelve and one; the numbers for the King 
were 234, for the Prince 204. There were 
45 Tories absent ; 35 members voted for the 
Prince against us, who, I think, never voted 
against us before. 

‘6 On Friday the 25th, the same motion was 
made in the House of Lords (where I was also), 
by lord Carteret, and seconded by lord Gower. 
The debate lasted till past eight, when the mo- 
tion was rejected: The numbers for the King 
were 103, for the Prince 40. 

‘‘ Thus ended this unhappy affair in Par- 
liament : God only knows where the conse- 
quences of it will end in a nation, where, by 
the profligacy and dissoluteness of their man- 
ners, the people seem to have forfeited all pre- 
tence to the divine favour and interposition ; 
and where baseness, degeneracy, aud corrupe- 
tion, is arrived to such a height, as to make 
them an easy prey, not only to the glaring 
qualities, and miscalled virtues, of great, ill- 
designing Princes ; but even to the most bare- 
faced, despicableattempts ofthe weakest, when- 
ever they shall think fit to employ a little low 
cunping, and open corruption, to enslave them.’? 


~ 
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favours, by having the chief share in the 
victory obtained over the French at the 
famous battle of Cressy. In the 24th or 
25th year of this prince’s ages the King in- 
vested him with the dutchy of Guienne, 
which new favour he soon after repaid by 
sending the King of France homeprisoner to 
his father, after having defeated and taken 
him at the memorable battle of Poictiers. 
And in the two and thirtieth year of that 

rince’s age, a great part of France having 

een con ered and subdued by his valour, 
the cage father erected Guienne, Gas- 
cony, and several other provinces of 
France, into a principality under the name 
of the a rineipalty of Aquitain, with which 
he invested the prince his son: this new 
favour likewise the prince soon repaid by 
carrying the glory ofthe English arms into 
Spain, and replacing Peter upon the throne 
of Castile, after having defeated the usurper 
Henry at the battle of Nejara in that king- 
dom; for all which glorious victories, and 
many other great services done to his na- 
tive country, the nation was so grateful to 
his memory, that immediately after his 
death, or at least as soon as their grief for 
the loss of so brave a prince would give 
them leave, the House of Commons ad- 
dressed the King to create his son Prince 
of Wales and date of Cornwall, which that 
wise king immediately agreed to; for his 
grandson being then heir apparent to 
the crown, he became intitled, by the 
maxim I have mentioned, to an indepen- 
dent settlement; but as he was not the 
King’s eldest son, he had no pretence from 
any former precedent to the principality of 
Wales, and his right by the late act to the 
dutchy of Cornwall was thought to be 
doubtful by the lawyers of that age, the 
lawyers being then it seems, as dexterous 
at starting doubts and scruples as the law- 
yers of the age we now live in. 

Give me leave, Sir, to mention one other 
precedent, That of prince Henry, after- 
wards the glorious ee Henry 5, whom 
his father ee 4, in the very first year 
of his reign, created prince of Wales, 
duke of Cornwall, and earl of Chester, 
though the prince was then but twelve 
years of age; all which grants were re- 
corded upon the parliament’s request, in 
order to prevent any possibility of a revo- 
cation; and though that king was naturally 
of a jealous and a suspicious temper, yet 
we find, during his whole rcign, he was 
every now and then making new grants to 
the prince his son, even though he was 
sometimes maliciously made to believe, the 
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prince was rau against him. This 
prince, it is true, fell into some excesses 
incident to youth and idleness, but from 
the first part of his life, and from his con- 
duct after he became king, we may judge 
that those excesses were rather owing to 
his father’s jealousy than to his own natural 
temper; for when he was but about six- 
teen, he by his valour centributed greatly 
to his father’s victory over the rebels at 
Shrewsbury, and the very next year hav- 
ing been entrusted with the command of 
his father’s army against the rebels in 
Wales, by his conduct and courage, he 
gave them two signal defeats, by which he 
ained so much esteem, that the king his 
father, from his own natural and unhappy 
temper, and not from any undutiful be- 
haviour in his son, began to grow jealous 
of him, and therefore never afterwards 
employed him in any public affairs; so 
that the excesses he fell into probably pro- 
ceeded from the idleness of his lite, and 
the activity of his genius, or perhaps rather 
from a design of removing from his father 
all future occasions of jealousy. This, in- 
deed, seems to be confirmed, or at least 
rendered the most probable conjecture, 
by his conduct ate ie became king; for 
immediately upon his accession, he ba- 
nished from his presence all the a 
nions and sycophant upholders of his 
former debauches, and became one of the 
eatest, and one of the most glorious 
ings that ever sat upon the English 
throne. 

But, Sir, it is quite unnecessary to men- 
tion particularly all»the examples that 
could be brought of the great and irrevo- 
cable provisions that have been made for 
the eldest sons of our kings. We have 
not, it is true, had many princes that have 
come to man’s estate in the life-time of 
their fathers, but every one of them that 
has done so, has had an independent settle- 
ment made upon him long before he was 
of age. Nay, even the presumptive heirs 
of the crown have always had an indepen- 
dent settlement made upon them, gene- 
rally as soon as they began to be the pre- 
sumptive heirs of the crown: For proot 
of this I need bring no other example than 
that of the late king James 2, when duke 
of York, and that of the late queen Anne 
when princess of Denmark ; for the dike 
of York had a great settlement made upon 
him by parliament, soon after the restora- 
tion, though he was but presumptive heit 
of the crown; his brother king Charles 


being then in a capacity of having chl- 
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dren, who would have given him a more 
effectual exclusion than could ever be at- 
tained by parliament, till his own ridicu- 
lous measures put it in their power; and 
the late queen Anne, when princess of 
Denmark, had likewise a great settlement 
made upon her by authority of parliament, 
though Ling Wilham and queen Mary were 
both then alive, and in a capacity of hav- 
ing children; so that the princess Anne, 
when that settlement was made, was but 
the presumptive heir of the crown. 
From these precedents it appears, Sir, 
that the maxim of having an independent 
provision settled upon the apparent or 
presumptive heir of the crown, 1s a maxim 
which has always been observed in this 
nation; and that the parliament may in- 
terpose for that pues I shall hkewise 
shew from several precedents. I have al- 


ready mentioned to you the address of the | 


House of Commons in favour of Edward 
the Black Prince’s eldest son, therefore I 
shall proceed to mention some others of 
a late date. In the first year of king 
Henry 4, the Lords and Commons, upon 
proper motions for that purpose, desired 
of the king that his eldest sen, prince 
Henry, might be created Prince of Wales, 
duke of Cornwall, and earl of Chester, 
and in the same parliament the Commons 
petitioned the king that the charter of the 
said principality and earldom, and an act 
of the eh creation, might be enrolled 
and entered upon record, as an article 
agreed upon by parliament; both which 
that king immcdiately complied with; for 
as he had been called in by the people, 
and raised to the throne by the parliament, 
he had so just a sense of the obligations he 
lay under both to his people and _parlia- 
ment, as not to refuse any just request they 
could make: .In the reign of Henry 6, 
the parliament not only took care to have 
the principality of Wales settled upon 
rince Edward, 
ut likewise declared and ascertained the 
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been very agreeable to the court, with re- 
gard to the sum at first proposed, but the. 
right the parliament had to present such 
an address was so far from being contro- 
verted, that after the dispute about the 
sum was settled, even the courtiers them- 
selves joined, the next session, in the reso- 
lution for that purpose, which plainly 
evmeces the power and the duty of parlia- 
ment, with respect to their addressing for 
having a sufficient provision settled inde- 
pendently upon the heir apparent or pre- 
sumptive of the crown, and consequently 
will from precedent justify the motion I am 
to make. 
Now, Sir, with respect to wisdom and 
_ good policy, that of having the heir ap- 
: parent to the crown bred up in a state of 
_ grandeur and independency, is certainly a 
' Maxim of ‘great use in all countries, but in 
a free country it is absolutely necessary. 
' A free and generous education tends 
_ greatly to open the mind, to endow it with 
_ noble and right sentiments, and to shut out 
all mean, narrow, and selfish views; there- 
fore it is the only proper education for one 
: who is by his birth to have the chief rule 
over any people; but for one who is to 
| have the chief rule over a free people, such 
an education becomes absolutely neces- 
sary; for, besides the advantages already 
mentioned, a prince who has lived in a 
state of freedom and independency before 
| he begins his reign, thereby learns how to 
be a dutiful and obedient subject, without 


nee 


being an abject slave; and by tasting in 
his youth the sweets of such a delicious 
state, he comes to know the true value of 
it, from whence he must necessarily con- 
clude his subjects will not easily part with 
it, and therefore, when he comes to mount 
the throne, he not only knows how to 
exact a dutiful obedicnce without expect- 
ing a slavish submission, but he will in 
‘common prudence content himself with 
the former, because he knows he cannot 
; without great danger aim at the latter. 


particular sums that were to be allowed for | Such a prince will always be sure of being 
his table, till he came to be of the age of | well served, because he can with patience 
fourteen, when he was to be put in pos- ; receive an honest and a free advice from 
Bession of the whole revenues of the prin- | his ministers and favourites: He will not 
Cipality of Wales, dutchy of Cornwall, and ' take it ill to be even controuled by his 
County Palatine of Chester. And but . council orhis parliament; whereas a prince 
lately in the beginning of the reign of king ‘ educated in slavery, and advanced to 
‘William and queen Mary, the House of power, being unacquainted with any sort 
Commons resolved to address their Ma-. of submission but that he has himself been 
jesties to make a settlement on the princess bred to, 1s apt to look upon every honest 
Anne of Denmark, who was then but pre- | freedom as a mark of disrespect. or dis- 
Sumptive heir of the crown; which reso- | obedience, and as he cannot bear sincerity, 
Ution does not, it is true, scem to have | he may expect never to meet with it from 
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any of his pretended friends or favourites. 
Thus it appears to be requisite both for 
the honour and Peeper of the ghey 
who is to reign, and for the ease and hap- 
piness of the people over whom he is to 
reign, that he should be bred up in a state 
of freedom and independency. 
But farther, Sir, even with regard to 
the king upon the throne, especially in 
this nation, the grandeur and indepen- 
dency of his Heir Apparent must be of 
great service to him. The affection and 
esteem which the Heir Apparent acquires 
among the people, is so far from being a 
disadvantage to the king, that it must al- 
ways be, and has always been reckoned 
one of the most solid supports of the 
crown. The great and the wise king 
Edward 3, was so far from being jealous 
of any glory or esteem the prince his son 
might acquire, that in the famous battie 
of Cressy, he gave his son the chief com- 
mand of that part of his army which was 
to attack the enemy, in order that he might 
have the sole glory of the victory, te- 
serving to himself only the command of a 
great body in case of accidents; and when 
word was brought him that his son was in 
great danger, and hardly pressed by the ene- 
my, his answer was, ‘ ] know my boy has 
¢ courage, let him but push the enemy, he 
‘ will certainly conquer. I am loth to rob 
‘him of any share of. that glory I see he 
¢ is in-a fair way of obtaining.’ Such were 
that king’s sentiments; and in the charter 
of a! 6 to his son Edward, it is ex- 
pressly declared, that by giving due ho- 
nours to the prince, the throne was esta- 
blished, and the royal sceptre exalted; and 
therefore, by granting the principality of 
Wales and county palatine of Chester to 
his son, he consulted his own honour, the 
security of the royal family, and the good 
of his people, rather than the prince’s ho- 
nour. From the behaviour of all our kings 
towards their eldest sons, we may judge 
their sentiments have been the same. 
They have all been of opinion, that their 
eldest sons ought to live in grandeur, and 
that the more honour and esteem they 
acquired, the more they added to the se- 
curity of the throne. But how cana prince 
live in grandeur, who has nothing of his 
own, or not a sufficiency to subsist on? 
How can a@ prince who is in a continual 
state of dependency, a continual state of 
slavery, acquire esteem from those who are 
themselves tree and independent? ‘The 
very submitting tamely to live in such a 
state, must derogate from his honour, and 
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render him despicable in the eyes of a 
brave and a free people, which the people 
of this nation, I hope, will for ever conti- 
nue to be. 

Suppose then, Sir, there were no pre- 
cedent for having a sufficient and an inde- 
pendent provision settled upon the Prince 
of Wales; suppose there was no example 
of the parliament’s having ever interposed 
for that purpose; yet if true wisdom and 
good policy require that it should be done, 
if the making of such a settlement can con- 
tribute to the honour of the King, to tle 
security of the royal family, and to the - 
happiness of the people, it is a thing that 
ought to be done: and if it should be un- 

| necessarily delayed, has not the parliament 
a right, are we not in honour, in duty, 
bound to interpose, and to advise or peti- 
tion our sovereign, that it may be done as 
soon as possible? But when we consider 
' the constant course of proceeding in this 
articular, when we see how often tite par- 
iament has interposed, even when this 
provision was not made out of any grants 
trom the people, but out of the king’s own 
estate, out of the Janus and revenues pro- 
peny belonging to the crown, can we ba- 
ance a moment about our right, can we in 
duty to our King, or to that most illustrious 
and most deserving Prince his eldest son, 
delay requesting that to be done which 
ought to have been done long before this 
time? Especially now, Sir, that no part 
of that provision is to come out of the 
lands or revenues properly belonging to 
the crown, but is holly to be taken from 
a very liberal grant long since made by 
the people to the crown, and which has 
been of late greatly increased with this 
very view, that an honourable and a sutt- 
cient settlement might be made upon his 
| royal highness the Prince of Wales as soon 
| as the same should become necessary. _ 

This, Sir, of course leads ine to consi- 
der the nature of that parliamentary grant, 
now called the civil list revenue, from 

'which it will appear that what I am now 
going to propose, is founded both upon 
‘Jaw and equity. In ancient times the es- 
tates and revenues, properly belonging to 
the crown, were sufficient for supporting 
the honour and dignity of the crown and 
royal family; the people were charged 
with no taxes for that purpose, exccpt 8 
| small custom upon the importation and ex- 
| portation of goods and merchandize: no 
| grant, no aid was ever desired from them, 
but when some extraordinary expence be- 
came necessary, for defending the natioa 
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against pirates or threatened invasions, or 
for vindicating and supporting its honour 
~ insome affair of great consequence and 
of an extraordinary nature; but by the 
a liberalities of some of our former 
ings, and by other accidents, the proper 
estate and revenue of the crown came at 
last to be so much diminished, that it was 
not’near sufficient for supporting the ho- 
nour and dignity of the crown and royal 
family, and therefore at the restoration of 
king Charles 2, the dangerous tax called 
Tonnage and -Poundage, and the more 
dangerous tax called Excise, were esta- 
blished, and granted to that king for his 
life; and at the same time an additional 
excise was established, in lieu of the wards 
and liveries which were then abolished, 
and seitled upon that king and his heirs 
and successors for ever; which taxes were 
partly for what is now called the civil list, 
and the residue for what we now call the 
current service. Several other taxes were 
established in that and the following reign, 
and intended for the sane purposes, with- 
out distinguishing or specifying any par- 
ticular uses; but it having been found that 
the money granted by parliament was 
often applied to purposes very dificrent 
from those intended by parliament, there- 
fore, after the happy Revolution, which 
put us in a’condition of rectifying some 
former errors, and removing some of our 
tormer grievances, the custom of appro- 
priating each respective grant. to its pro- 
per use, was introduced and established ; 
and from that time the revenues granted 
to the crown by parliament came to be 
distinguished into the civil list revenue, 
and the current service revenue; the for- 
mer being that which was granted and ap- 
propriated by parliament for supporting 
the honour and dignity of the crown, and 
peuding for the royal family; and the 
atter, that which was granted and appro- 
priated by parliament for maintaining our 
ficets and armies, or providing for any 
other extraordinary public services. 

In order shercture to determine what 
branches of the public charge were designed 
by Parliament, and ought in law and equity 
to be defrayed out of those grants appro- 
Habe to the civil list, we must examine, 
Sir, what uses that revenue was applied to, 
immediately after its being first distinctly 
established, which was in the reign of the 
fate king William ; and we find that, dur- 
ing his whole reign, the provision appoint- 
ed for the princess Anne of Denmark was 
always charged upon, and paid ‘out of his 
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civil hist revenue. Then again, upon his 
late Majesty’s happy accession tothethrone 
the parliament granted and appropriated 
to the civil list the same taxes and revenues 
which had been granted and appropriated 
to the civil list, during the reign of his pre- 
decessor queen Anne ; but his late Majes- 
ty, in his first speech to his parliament, 
took notice, that the branches of the reve- 
nue, formerly granted for the support of 
the civil government, were so far incum- 
bered and alienated, that the produce of 
the funds which remaincd, and had been 
granted to him, would fall much short of 
what was at first designed for maintaining 
the honour and dignity of the crown. To 
which he added, that since it was his hap- 
piness to see a prince of Wales, who might 
in due time succeed him on the throne, 
and to see the prince blessed with many 
children, the best and most valuable pledges 
for his care and concern for our posterity, 
that must occasion an expence to which the 
nation had not for many years been accus- 
tomed, but such as surely no man would 
grudge. Do not these words shew that his 
late Majesty was of opinion, the civil list 
was unquestionably to be charged with mak- 
ingan honourable provision for the Prince of 
Wales? And is it aot as apparent, that the 
addition granted to the civil list by parlia- 
ment, in consequence of that speech, was 
granted with an intention, that such a set- 
tlement should be granted out of that reve- 
nue to the prince of Wales as should be 
sufficient for supporting the dignity of his 
high birth, and the honour of the crown of 
Great Britain, to which he was heir appa- 
rent? It is plain his late Majesty meant 
so, and took the intention of parliament to 
be so ; for within ten days after that law 
passed, he notified to his parliament, that 
he had ordered letters patent for 100,0004. 
a year to his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, free from payment of any fees or 
taxes, and for impowering the commissioners 
of Excise and customs to pay directly to 
the Prince, or his treasurer, the produce of 
such branches of the civil list revenue, as 
his Majesty should appoint for answering 
that settlement ; by which his royal high- 
ness was rendered so absolutely indepen- 
dent of the crown, with respect to his own 
proper revenue, that he was not so much as 
obliged to apply to his Majesty’s Exche- 
quer for the payment of it: his revenue 
could not run in arrear, even his Majesty’s 
chancellor of the exchequer could not put 
him off with that common excuse for not 
answering a just demand, that there was ne 
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money in the Exchequer: and I cannot 
omit taking notice, that at the very same 
time, in the very same session, there was 
also another act passed, for enabling his 
Majesty to grant to him the eae aepee! of 
Wales, and county palatine of Chester, 
which were immediately after granted to 
him accordingly. 

But now, Sir, to come to his present 
Majesty’s happy accession to the throne, 
and that parliament which established the 
large civil list, now settled upon the crown. 
During his late Majesty’s reign, by reason 
of some very extraordinary and uncommon 
disbursements, it had been found, that a 
civil list revenue even of 700,000/. a year, 
as it had been managed, was not sufficient 
to support the honour and dignity of the 
crown, and to pay 100,000/. a year to the 
prince of Wales; for which reason several 
additional sums had becu granted in that 
reign to the civil list, amounting in the 
whole to 1,300,000/. which made the civil 
list during that reign amount, at an average, 
to 803,000/. a year; therefore his present 
Majesty, in hisspeech from the throne, told 
his parliament, he was persuaded that the 
experience of past times would prevail upon 
them to shew a due regard to the honour 
and dignity of the crown ; which the par- 
liament, without examining into the rea- 
sons of that past experience, immediately 
complicd with, and settled upon his present 
Majesty for his life, what the experience 
of past times had shewn to be necessary, 
and what had actually been given to, though 
not settled upon his father, with this re- 
markable improvement, that if the taxes ap- 
propriated for that purpose produced more, 
the surplus should belong to his Majesty, 
but if they produced less than 800,000/. a 
hal the deficiency should be made good 

y parliament; which new improvement 
seems to have had great influence upon 
some’ of our measures since that time; 
for it seems to have made us endeavour, as 
much as possible, to increase the produce 
of those taxes in which the civil list has the 
greatest share. Now I would gladly know, 
what his present Majesty meant, or what 
the parliament meant, by the experience of 
past times, which was the only ground for 
the resolution they came to with respect 
to the civil lists; sure they both meant that 
an honourable and a sufficient provision for 
the prince of Wales should be chargeable 
upon the civil list revenue, and upon that 
only ; for the experience of past times had 
shewn that 700,000/. a year was not suffi- 
cient for supporting the honour and 
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dignity of the crown, and for allowing 
100,000/. a year for the prince of Wales: 
but the same experience had shewn that 
800,000/. per ann. was sufficient both for 
the one, and for the other ; and therefore 
by proceeding upon the experience of past 
times, and upon that only, and from thence 
settling 800,000/. a year for his present 
Majesty’s civil list, both his Majesty and 
his parliament must then certainly have 
meant, that out of that revenue a sufficient 
peavey should be settled upon his royal 

ighness, as soon as his future circum- 
stances should require such a settle- 
ment to be made: from all which I must 
conclude, that the motion I am to make 
for this purpose is a motion founded both 
upon law and equity. 

I think, Sir, I have now shewn that ac- 
cording to law, according to equity and 
conscience, according to wisdom aiid good 
policy, and according to precedent, his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales ought 
to have a provision settled upon him, sufl- 
cient for supporting the dignity and gran- 
deur of his high birth; and that the par- 
liament not aly has a right, but ought to 
interpose, and advise his Majesty to do 
that which in law, in equity, in wisdom, 
and according to precedent, ought to be 
done. The next two questions that will 
naturally occur in this affair, are, When 
that settlement ought to be made? And 
what may be thought a sufficient settle- 
ment? ke to the time when it ought to 
be made: It ought certainly to have been 
made long before now. The mind of 
every man is formed early in his youth. 
Those notions and sentiments which are 
early imbibed, take deep root, and are 
seldom or never shaken off. If then an 
independent state can any way contribute 
to the improvement of a prince’s mind, 
the more early he is put into such a state, 
the better. According to this has the 
constant practice in this kingdom always 
been: king Henry 3, made a settlement 
upon his eldest son Edward, afterwards 
king Edward 1, before he was fourteen. 
Edward 3, made a settlement upon his 
eldest son, Edward the Black Prince, be- 
fore he was three years of age; and within 
a few months after the death of that prince, 
the Commons addressed the king to make 
a settlement upon that prince’s eldest son, 
who by his father’s eath was become 
heir apparent to the crown. The Post 
Office and Wine License revenues were 
settled by parliament upon the duke of 
York, who was but presumptive heir 
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the crown, within three years after his 
brother king Charles 2d’s restoration. A 
settlement was made upon the princess 
Anne of Denmark, who was’ likewise but 
presumptive heir of the crown, in pur- 
suance of an address for that purpose 
from the House of Commons, the very 
first year, or the beginning of the second 
year, of the reign of king William and 
yaa Mary. And his late Majesty or- 

ered letters patent for making a settle- 
ment upon the present king, then Prince 
of Wales, within ten days after the parlia- 
ment had granted him a fund for that pur- 
pose. In short, Sir, look over all our his- 
tories, examine all former precedents, I 
believe no example can be found, where 
the making of such a settlement has been 
so long delayed, as in the present reign: 
What may be the reason I shall not pre- 
tend to determine; but I am sure there 
never was a Prince of Wales who better 
deserved it, nor a crown revenue that 
could better spare it. It ought, in my 
opinion, to have been done as soon as his 
royal highness arrived in England, espe- 
cially as he was then of full age, and, as 
every one that has the honour and happi- 
ness to know him must grant, extremely 
capable to govern his own aflairs; and 
since it is not yet done, it is high time for 
us to take the same liberty former parlia- 
ments have often taken, it is high time 
for us to desire that it may be done. 

Now, Sir, with regard to what may be 
deemed a sufficient settlement for his Royal 
Highness, I think there cannot properly be 
any question about it, because it seems to 
have been determined by that parliament 
which established the Civil List in the 
late king’s reign, and also by that parlia- 
ment which established, and from the ex- 
perience of past times increased, the pre- 
sent Civit List revenue. Both were cer- 
tainly of opinion, and the latter have, I 
think, very expressly determined, that his 
Royal Highness the present Prince of 
Wales was, and ought, to have, at least 
100,000/. a year settled upon him, out of 
. the large Civil List they then granted; for 
what else could they mean by settling a 
Civil List revenue of 800,000/. a year? 
The experience of past times, which, as I 
have said, was then the ony ground for 
increasing that revenue, had shewn that 
700,000/. a year was sufficient for support- 
ing the honour and dignity of the crown, 
without including what was to be allowed 
the Prince of Wales; and therefore by 
their adding to that yearly sum 100,000. 
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a year more, and granting a Civil List re- 
venue of 800,000/. a year at least, it must 
be supposed they meant and intended that 
the 100,000/. they had so added to the 
Civil List revenue, more than what the 
experience of past times has shewn to be 
sufficient for maintaining the honour and 
dignity of the crown, should be settled 
upon the present Prince of Wales, besides 
the principality of Wales, dutchy of Corn- 
wall, and county Palatine of Chester, in 
the same manner as it had been settled 
upon the present king, while he was Prince 
of Wales: And indeed from the very na- 
ture of the thing we are to judge so; for | 
what reason could they then think of, or ° 
what reason can now be assigned, why the. 
present Prince of Wales should live in less 
eye than his father did whilst he was 
rince of Wales, or why the same gran- 
deur might be supported at a less expence 
than had been betore necessary? I can 
think of no reason but one, which is, That 
the nation is not so rich as it was former- 
ly: This, indeed, may at last come to be 
a good reason tor diminishing the allow- 
ance or settlement for the Prince of Wales; 
and it is a reason for which, I am sorry to 
say it, I think there is too good a founda- 
tion; but then it is a reason for diminish- 
ing every other article of the public, ex- 
pence, especially that belonging to- the 
Civil List ; aay | am far from thinking the 
provision for the Prince of Wales is-the 
first we ought to begin with; for if any 
judgment can be formed from the expe- 
rience of past times, 100,000/. a year, be- — 
sides the now exhausted revenues of 
Wales, Cornwall, and Chester, is the least 
Mpferees we can as yet think of allowing’ 
or supporting the dignity and grandeur 
of the heir apparent to our crown. I 
shall therefore take it for granted, till I 
heaf it contradicted, that it is now high 
time the provision for the Prince of Wales 
should be settled in the usual way, md 
that 100,000/. a year out of the Civil List 
is the least provision we can suppose neces-. 
sary, and the least the parliament that 
established the present Civil List designed, 
he should have: These two points I shall 
now, I say, take for granted; but if both, 
or either be controverted, I shall beg leave 
to explain mysclf more fully upon this 
head, unless some other gentleman who is 
of the same opinion with me, and more 
capable of giving the reasons for his opi- 
nion, rises up, and saves me that trouble. 
For this reason I shall not now take up 
your time with enlarging further upon 
[40] : 
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these two questions, but shall take the | to the nation in general, and that we have 
liberty to make you this motion, not only a right, but are in duty bound to 
«¢ That an humble Address be presented | do, as often as we find it necessary. It is 
«to his Majesty to express the just sense {| an advice which I am sure his ministers 
«this House has of his Majesty’s great | ought to have given him: if they have not, 
‘¢ goodness and tender regard for the last- | they have been deficient in their duty, and 
«* ing welfare andhappiness of his people, in | the Parliament ought to make up that de- 
«‘ the marriage of his royal highness the | ficiency: if they have been so faithful as 
« Prince of Wales; and asthis House can- | to offer the same advice, and have not suc- 
« not omit any opportunity of shewingtheir | ceeded, which, for what I know, may be 
«¢ zeal and regard for his Majesty’s honour | the case, the Address proposed becomes 
« and the prosperity of his tamily, humbly | absolutely necessary ; it is what the minis- 
« to beseech his Majesty, that in conside- | ters ought to be fond of, because the Ad. 
«‘ ration of the high rank and dignity of | dress of Parliament will add weight to the 
« their royal highnesses the Prince and | good, though unsuccessful, advice they 
« Princess of Wales, and their many emi- | have given. Then, Sir, with respect even 
«‘ nent virtues and merits, he would be | to the domestic affairs of the royal family, 
‘* graciously pleased to settle 100,000/. a | they ought to be considered in a two-fold 
«¢ year on the Prince of Wales, out of the | respect: if they are such as may contribute 
‘¢ revenues cheerfully granted to his Ma- | to the honour and happiness of the nation 
«¢ jesty, for the expences of his civil go- | in general, or such as may tend to the dis- 
« vernment, and better supporting the | honour of the kingdom, or to the bringing 
ss dignity of the crown, and for enabling | of any misfortune upon the people, they 
« his Majesty to make an honourable pro- | then come to be of a public nature, and if 
« vision for his royal family in the same | any false step be made, or any nece 
s¢ manner his Majesty enjoyed it before his | step neglected, or too long delayed, it is 
«¢ happv accession to the throne; and also | the duty of Parliament to interpose ; and 
« humbly to beseech his Majesty to settle | of this sort surely is that affair to which 
the like jointure on her royal highness | the address now proposed relates. 
“the Princess of Wales, as her Majesty | It may likewise be said, that the King is 
«had when she was Princess of Wales; | the only judge of the time when it is proper 
« andto assure his Majesty, that this House | to make a settlement upon his royal high- 
¢¢ will enable him efiectually to perform | ness the Prince of Wales, and of the 
« the same, as nothing will more conduce } amount of the revenue that may be proper 
“to the strengthening his Majesty’s go- | or necessary for that purpose. To this, 
*‘ vernment, than honourably supporting | Sir, the answer is very plain and easy. 
“the dignity of their Royal Highness, | There are many things in which the King 
‘* from whom we hope to see a nunicrous | has by his prerogative the sole power of 
*‘ issue, to deliver down the blessings of his | judying or acting ; and yet in such cases, if 
« Niajesty’s reign to latest posterity.” any wrong measure happens to be pursued, 
I know, Sir, that several arguments may | or any proper measure neglected, the Par- 
be made use of against this motion, argu- | liament is in duty bound to act the part of 
ments which may seem to be cf dignity | a faithful counscllor to their sovereign, 
and weicht, because they can come from | and advertise him of what they imagine to 
none but such as are in high stations, who | be wrong. The two Houses of Parliament, 
for that reason ought never to cppes2 what | or either of them, may not only offer their 
ig just and honourable, and much less | advice, but they may go much further, 
ought they upon any occasion to make | they may examine into the affair, and may 
use of weak or trifling objections. By such | punish those who by their weakness of 
persons it may be said, that the prerenting | wickedness have given his Majesty bad 
of such an address will be a sort of inter- | counsel. The King has the sole power of 
meddling in the domestic affair between | making treaties of peace or alliance, and 
father and sen, which the Parliament has; of declaring war, and yet I hope it will not 
no title, nor ever ought to intermcddle . be said that the Parliament ought never to 
with upen any occasion: but, Sir, I must ; interfere, no net so much as by an Ad- 
beg leave to insist upon it, that our pre- | dress, in any case of that nature: 1 hope 
senting suciy an address cannot be called ; 1t will not be said that the Parliament may 
intermeddiing in any afairs cither public : not only address upon such occasions, but 
or private ; it is only oflering advice to our | may punish those ministers who shall ad- 
sovercign in an aflair of great consequence | vise his Majesty to engage the nation im 
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dangerous and destructive treaties, gr who 
shall advise him to avoid a war, when both 
the honour and the interest of the nation 
make it necessary. Therefore, though his 
Majesty be the only judge, when a settle- 
‘ment ought to be made upon the Prince 
-of Wales, and what that settlement ought 
‘to be, yet the Parliament may certainly 
.interpose by an address, when the making 
ot that settlement is too long delayed ; 
and now that his Royal Highness is not 
only of age, but is married, and as it were 
ao eerie out of his father’s family, it is 
certainly high time for the Parliament to 
-Interpose: surely it is not fit his Royal 
Highness should now depend upon his 
father, or rather upon his father’s minis- 
‘ters, for every shilling he may have occa- 
sion for: the very thought raises in my 
‘mind such ridiculous ideas, that it is with 
-the utmost difficulty I can refrain from ex- 
pressing mysclf in a manner far below the 
dignity of the subject: nothing, indeed, 
-could prevent it but the great esteem, the 
-high regard I have for the illustrious per- 
‘sons who seem to be concerned. 

In the next place, Sir, it may be said 
‘that his Majesty has a legal right to the 
-civil list revenue as now established; and 
‘that the Address proposed would be @ sort 
‘of encroachment upon that right. I shall 
weadily grant that his Majesty has a legal 
right to the. civil list revenue, so he like- 
‘wise has a legalright to the revenue for the 
current service of the year, andI think we 
. but lately passed a law for hanging or tran- 
‘Sporting those who go armed with a design 

to rob or disappoint him either of the one 
or the other, which is more than any sub- 
ject in the kingdom has for the protection 
of any sort of property ; but as both these 
revenues are granted by parliament for 
Certain and particular uses, both ought to 
be applied to those uses for which they 
were granted, and the parliament has a 
right to insist upon their being so applied. 
The civil list revenue was granted for sup- 
porting the honour and dignity of the 
crown, and making a sufficient provision 
for the whole royal family ; and if any part 
of thatrevenue should be purloined, hoard- 
‘ed, or misapplied by the King’s ministers, 
and the honour and dignity of the crown 
‘neglected, or any branch of the royal fa- 
mily not sufficiently provided for, the par- 
lament has as good aright to address, 
and even to enquire into that misapplica- 
tion, as they would have to enquire into 
the misapplication of the revenue provided 
for the current service, in case any part of 
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that revenue should be applied to other 
purposes, and those services neglected fur 
which it was intended by parliament. 
Lastly, Sir, it may be said, that such an 
Address would look something hke a par- 
liamentary resumption ; that it would look 
as if the parliament were going to resume 
and take back from his Majesty what was 
long since granted by parliament and set- 
tled upon him during his life. I confess, 
Sir, Ido not like resumptions of any kind; 
Iam always sorry when I find there is 
occasion for them; but nevertheless a re- 
suinption may sometimes become reason- 
able: when the cause of granting any re- 
venue ceases, the grant itself ought to 
cease, and therefore ought to be re- 
sumed, or applicd to some other purpose. 
For this, even with respect to the civil list 
revenue, we have a late precedent in point: 
in 1699, the parliament granted to king 
William a civil list revenue of 700,000 
per ann. for the service of his houschold 
and family, and other his necessary ex- 
pences and occasions. This grant was b 
law settled upon that king during his 
life; yet in 1701, we find he resumed 
100,000/. a year, part of this 700,000/. 
civil list revenue, and applied it toward the 
payment of the publicdebts, forthis express 
reason, beeause the occasions for which 
the said 100,000/. was given, were then 
ceased. This, I say, is a precedent in 
point, for a resumption after the cause of 
granting has ceased; and from a parity of 
reason, if it should be afterwards found the 
cause of granting did not require near so 
large a grant as was at first imagined, and 
therefore, actually granted, ought net 
some part of that grant to be resumed, or 
applied to some other purpose? So that if 
it could be supposed that a less revenue 
than what was intended by parliament 
would be sufficient for the Prince of Wales, 
there would be some reason for re- 
sumption; but I am far from supposing 
any such thing; the Adaress I have pro- 
posed shews the contrary, and therefore it 
cannot be presumed that my motion has 
the least feideney towards a designed re- 
sumption ; it is only for having a part of 
the civil list revenue applied to that use for 
which it was granted by parliament, and 
to which it ought in law, in equity, and in 
wisdom and good policy, to be applied; 
therefore I hope my motion for that pur- 
pose will be unanimously agreed to. e 
Answer was b 
; Sir Robert Walpole to the following ef- 
ect ; | 
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Sir: I rise up to offer you my senti- 
ments upon the motion which the honour- 
able gentleman has now been pleased to 
make to you; but I must begin with de- 
.claring, that I never rose up te speak upon 
any afiair in this House with a deeper con- 
cern, a greater reluctancy, than I do upon 
.the aflair now before you. 1 shall most 
-readily agree with the honourable gentle- 
man that it is a matter of the highest im- 
portance, it is indeed of the utmost impor- 
tance, buit it is of so sad, of so melancholy 
aconcern that Iam sorry it ever should 
have been mentioned, or that any such 
motionshould have been madein this House. 
I am sure the honourable gentleman does 
not view itin the same light Ido; if he 
did, I am convinced he would have been 
the last to have mentioned it,or to have ad- 
vised its being mentioned in either House 
of Pariiament, and therefore, whenhe con- 
—sidlers it seriously, L hope he will withdraw 
the motion he has made; for if he should 
-Insist upon it, he must necessarily bring 
every gentleman of this House under one 
of the greatest diiiiculties any man ever 
was, orever canbe in. It isan afair of 
property, it isa question by which the 
fecal property of the crown itself is to be 
determined ; and in such a case, must not 
every gentleman be under the greatest 
ditticulty how to give his vote or a opi- 
nion? By declaring in favour of the mo- 
tion, he may seem to injure the royal fa- 
ther lis sovereign; by declaring against 
it, he may seem to injure the royal son 
_and apparent heir to the crown. As I 
.have the honour to know particularly the 
wisdom and the virtue of both the royal 
persons concerned, I can give my opinion 
with the more treedom ; because [ am sure 
neither of them will think himself injured 
by a gentleman’s giving lis opinion or his 
vote freely in parliament ; and I am sure his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales has so 
much wisdom, and so true a sense of filial 
duty, that he will never look upon any 
thing as a favour done to him, if it has the 
Jeast tendency towards oilering dn indignity 
to his royal tather. 

That there is no affair of an importance 
too high tor the consideration of pariia- 
ment I shall admit; but, Sir, there are 
muny affairs of a nature so delicate, that 
neither wisdom nor good policy will allow 
of the pariiament’s taking them into 
their consideration; and if ever there 
was an afiair in which the parliament 
ought to avoid giving judgment, the 
aiar now before you is one. From 
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our passing judgment in such an affair, 
every man without doors will imagine 
that there is a private mistake or dis- 
pute between his Majesty and his Royal 
Highness, and such an opinion, if it should 
gencrally prevail, may be of the most dan- 
crous consequence to both. We should 
therefore if possible avoid giving any judg- 
ment in this affair; but as for complying 
with the motion, if it were in our inclina- 
tion, I do not think it is in our power; st 
would be a violation of property, a taking 
from the King a part of that property 
which is already established in him by act 
of parliament, and to which he has as good 
a right as any private man in the kingdom 
has to any private property he does or can 
possess; for though the parliament has a 
power to appropriate money to particular 
uses at the time it is granted, yet after- 
wards they have no such power; and it 
has always been a rule of this House, not 
to enter into any consideration about 
money once granted to the crown, without 
first having the consent of the crown. 
The civil list revenue has already been 
granted to his Majesty; when we made 
that grant,“we might have ordered the 
application of it to particular uses, and 
might have gone so far as to have appro- 
priated a particular sum to each respee- 
tive use; such a particular appropriation 
might perhaps, and I think with reason 
too, have been thought derogatory to the 
honour of the crown; but I shall not now 
controvert that point; no such particular 
appropriation was then made, and asi 
was not made at the time that revenue 
was granted, we have now no power t0 


make any such particular appropriation, 


with respect to any parts of it, or with 
respect to any use to which any part of it 
ought to be applied; and much less have 
we now a right or a power to prescribe to 
his Majesty, what part of the civil list re- 
venue ought to be applied towards main- 
taining the honour and dignity of his eldest 
son, or in what manner that application 
ought to be made. However, this will best 
appear from considering the several argu- 
ments made use of in favour of the mo- 
tion, which I shall take upon me to do 
as brief a manner as I can. 

As for the maxim so much insisted op, 
That the Prince of Wales ought always to 
have a separate and distinct provision, 
settled upon him in a manner as to be 
quite independent of the King his father, 
I never heard we had such a maxim 1 
our constitution, nor can I sce how ity 
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‘ possible to make a son altogether indepen- {| and passed at the desire of the King him- 


dent of his father, and much less to make 
@ subject altogether independent of his so- 
vereign. The latter would, I am sure, be 
avery great solecism in politics, and the 
former, whatever may be the case with 
respect to royal families, has, I am certain, 
often produced great misfortunes in pri- 
vate. It is true the custom has generally 
been for our kings to settle some estate by 
patent or charter upon their eldest sons, 
and those charters have often been con- 
firmed by act of Parliament; but I cannot 
see a good reason ‘for saying, that the 
making of such a settlement is absolutely 
necessary, or that the heir apparent of the 
crown cannot be educated, or cannot live 
ina proper manner without it; for that 
dependency which the son of a great fa. 
mily naturally has upon his father, can no 
way tend toward the debasing of his 
mind; and.the dignity and grandeur, even 
of a Prince of Wales, may be as well sup- 
ported by a yearly allowance as by a per- 
petual and independent settlement. For 
this reason there never was any regulation 
expressly established in this Gnsdom for 
‘providing an independent settlement for the 
Prince of Wales; but on the contrary, the 
making of such a provision, and the man- 
ner of settling that provision, have a 
been left entirely to the King upon the 
throne, nor has the parliament ever, or but 
very seldom, intermeddled in that effair, 
unless when applied to by the King or by 
some persons under his direction, and that 
application has generally proceeded from 
some other reasons besides that of making 
a scttlement upon the Prince of Wales. 

' It is not so much as pretended, Sir, that 
any of those grants made by king Henry' 
3 to his son Edward proceeded trom the 
interposition of parliament. On the con- 
trary, it is evident, they proceeded en- 
tirely from the politics of the court at that 
time, and those politics were not founded 
upon the maxim of making the Prince in- 
dependent, but upon a design of gaining 
the ailections of the people in those coun- 
tries which had been but lately subdued, 
it having been thought more honourable 
for them to be governed by the king’s 
eldest son, than by any other subject. In 
like manner we know that none of the 
grants made by Edward 3, to his son Ed- 
ward, the Black Prince, proceeded from 
any address or application from parlia- 
ment; for though they were most of them 
confirmed by parliament, yet it appears 
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self; and here likewise it may be said, 
and I believe with justice too, that the 
erecting of Cornwall into a duchy, and 
settling it upon the eldest son of every 
future king, as also the erecting of Guienne 
and Gascony into a principality, and 
granting it to the Prince of Wales, pro- 
ceeded rather from a design of doing ho- 
nour to those countries, than from any de- 
sign of making the prince absolutely inde- 
pendent of his father ; for we find it was 
a common practice in former days to erect 
a country or province into a duchy or 
principality, by way of doing honour to 
the country, and in recompence for some 
good services performed by the inhabi- 
tants. Thus we find the county of Ches- 
ter was erected into a principality by 
Richard 2, because the militia of that 
county had countenanced and enforced 
his most arbitrary measures during his 
famous parliament at Shrewsbury; and 
every one knows that it has always been 
reckoned an honour to any city or pro- 
vince to adopt it as a title for any of the 
princes of the royal family ; therefore we 
are not to conclude that the grants made 
to former princes of Wales are a suiticient 
authority for establishing it as a maxim, 
that every prince of Wales ought to have 
a separate and independent provision set- 
tled upon him. 
Now, Sir, with regard to ‘those cases 
mentioned where the parliament have ac- 
tually interposed. In the case of prince 
Richard, eldest son of Edward the black 
Prince, it is very probable that application 
from parliament was procured by the king 
himself, in order to disappoint any hopes | 
the duke of Lancaster, his second son, — 
might have of succeeding to the throne ; 
but suppose it was not procured by the 
king himself, as there was then some jea- 
lousy in the nation that the duke of Lan- 
caster would endeavour to usurp the 
crown after his father’s decease, who was 
then very old, the Parliament had great 
reason to address for having the eldest son 
of the deceased Prince of Wales created 
Prince of Wales in the room of his father, 
in order to avoid all disputes about the 
succession to the crown; which isa rea- 
son cannot be said now to subsist, and is a 
reason very different from that of having 
an independent provision settled ee the 
Prince of Wales. As for the application 
from Parliament for having Prince Henry, 
eldest son of Henry 4, created Prince of 
Wales, duke of Cornwall, aad earl of 
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Chester, it plainly appears to have pro- 
ceeded from the King’s particular favour- 
ites in parliament, therefore we must sup- 
pose it was with the approbation, or rather 
procurement of the hing himself; and his 
reason tor procuring such an application 
was very far from being founded upon any 
maxim or design of settling an indepen- 
dent provision upon the Prince his eldest 
son; but as his own title to the crown was 
a little doubtful, it is evident he procured 
that application from parliament, with a 
design to have his son declared his lawful 
successor, and only rightful heir to the 
crown, ‘Then as to what was done in the 
reign of Henry 6, 1 hope none of the 
transactions of that unfortunate reign will 
be insisted on as good precedents tor any 
thing that ought to be done in this ; for 
that whole reign was a continued series of 
weak and destructive measures on the part 
of the court, and very unjustifiable in- 
croachments on the part of the parlia- 
ment. 

Thus, Sir, none of the precedents men- 
tioned relating to the heir apparent of the 
crown, can be any way taken as a good 
precedent for our agreeing to the motion 
now beiore us; and of the two precedents 
mentioned relating to the presumptive 
heirs of the crown, that, relating to king 
‘James, when duke of York, can have no- 
thing to do in the present question ; for 
the making of a settlement upon him was 
so far from proceeding from any address 
or other application from the parliament to 
the king, that it proceeded rather from 
the king’s applying to his parliament for 
that purpose; and the parliament’s having 
any thing at all to do in that ailuir pro- 
ceeded from necessity not choice ; be- 
cause the revenue of the Post-ollice, and 
wine license ciice could not be settled 
te the duke of York but by authority 
of parliament. And as for that relating 
to the late queen Anne, when princess of 
Denmark, it appears probable, indeed, that 
zhat affair was first brought into parlia- 
ment, not only without the approbation, 
but contrary to the inclination ot the court 
at that time; but what was the conse- 
quence? It occasioned an unseasonable 
prorogation of that session, by which the 
affairs of the nation were very much em- 
‘barrassed ; and .if such were to be the 
consequence of our agreeing to this mo- 
tion, I am convinced the honourable gen- 
tleman that made it, would not so much 
as desire any gentleman to agree to it. 
Nay, even that very parliament could never 
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come to any fixed resolution in that affair, 
till they had obtained the king’s appro- 
bation of what they were about to do, and 
then they unanimously agreed to address 
his Majesty to make a provision for the 
prince and princess of Denmark of 50,00. 
a year; so that even that affair can be no 
precedent for our agreeing to this motion, 
till it be some way or other signified to 
us, that his Majesty approves of what we 
are about to do. 

From these observations, I think, Sir, 
it will appear, that the precedents which 
have been mentioned are either such as 
ought not to be followed, or such as are no 
way applicable to the case now before us ; 
therefore it cannot be said that the motion 
is founded upon any proper precedent ; 
and whatever the wisdom and policy of 
our kings may have been with respect to 
the settling an independent provision upon 
the heir apparent to the crown, it seems it 
has always been the wisdom and policy of 
the nation to leave that attair entirely to 
the option of the king upon the throne, 
and never to intermeddle but when it has 
appeared, or has even been signified to 
the parliament, that their intermeddling 
would be agreeable to both the parties 
concerned. ‘This, Sir, is true wisdom; 
this is right policy. Even, in private life, 
it is generally held to be officious and im- 
prudent for a stranger to intermeddle in 
the family affairs of his neighbour, without 
any call from the parties concerned ; if 
there was no breach betore, it generally 
occasions one; and if there was a breach, 
it makes the breach wider much more often 
than it occasions a reconcilement. The 
parliament has a right, the parliament 
often in duty bound, to offer advice to 
their sovereign; but in determining when, 
Or upon wilat occasions, we may or can 
offer our advice, we ought to consider 
our sovereign in a twofold respect: we 
ought to consider him in_ his political 
and royal capacity, and in his natural 
and paternal capacity. In all cases which 
regard his political and royal capacity 
we have certainly a right to judge of 
the measures’ that are taken, and may 


recommend what we think most expedi- 


ent; but in affairs which regard only his 
natural and paternal capacity we have no 
right to judge ; it would be officious in us 
to. recommend, without some sort of ap- 
plication from him for that purpose ; and 
as the providing for every branch of the 
royal family is an affair which regards only 
his natural and paternal capacity, it would 
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be officious in us, it is inconsistent with 
true wisdom or good policy for us, to pre- 
tend to judge, or to prescribe what ought 
tobe done, or in what manner it ought to 
be done. 

That the Prince of Wales ought to be 

supported, that he ought to be honourably 
supported, I shall most readily grant; and 
I shall likewise grant that the support of 
the Prince of Wales is and ought to be a 
charge upon the civil list revenue; but, 
Sir, that he has either a legal or an equita- 
ble right to any particular share of that 
revenue, or to any share, but such as the 
king his father pleases to allow him, is what 
I cannot so easily admit. I have perused 
all the acts of parliament that were ever 
made, relating to that revenue, I have par- 
ticularly considered that act by which the 
civil list revenue was scttled upon his pre- 
sent Majesty, and neither in that act, nor 
in any other, can I find any words for 
giving the Prince of Wales a lecal right to 
any other share, than what Ins Mlajesty 
shall please to allow him; nor can I find 
any words from which a right to any other 
share can be equitably interred. ‘To me it 
seems his Majesty has as absolute a right 
to the whole civil list revenue, during his 
lite, as any gentleman in England can have 
to his own estate. The eldest son ot every 
landed gentleman in England ought to be 
supported out of his father’s estate, and 
that support ought to be according to the 
character and circumstances of the family ; 
yet I hope it will not be said that the eldest 
son has any legal or equitable right to any 
particular share of his father’s estate, or to 
any share, but such as his father pleases to 
allow him, unless that right be established 
by some conveyance made to the father, 
or by some settlement before made and 
agreed to by the father. 

In all cases of equity, to be sure, Sir, 
the intention of an act of parliament is to 
be chiefly regarded; but that intention 
must some way or other appear from the 
words. We are not to take the intention 
of a law from the intention this or that 
gentleman really had, or may say he had, 
when he agreed to the passing of that law. 
When a law is to be passed, and under the 
consideration of parliament, every gentle- 
man may have his own intention, his own 
reasons for agreeing to it, and some may 

ave reasons quite contrary to those of 
others, One gentleman may have an in- 
tention that it should be interpreted in one 
Way, another may intend that it should be 
intepreted in a quite different ; but when 
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that law is passed, and comes afterwards 
tobe apalied’ to any particular case, neither 
the reasons nor the intentions of those who 
passed it, are to be regarded: ‘There is 
nothing to be regarded but the context 
and the words of that law, in order to put 
upon them the most equitable construction 
they will bear; and to put such a con- 
struction upon any of those general words 
in the act for establishing the civil list re- 
venue, by which that revenue is appro- 
Benen to the support of his Majesty’s 

ousehold, as would take from his Majesty 
the power of judging what was fit to be 
done in his own family, would, I am sure, 
be a very unnatural construction, and con-~ 
sequently, I must think, a very unequit- 
able one. It isa construction the words 
themselves will no way admit of; itis an 
intention I am convinced no gentleman 
could have when he agreed to them. 

I hope, Sir, from what I have said it will 
appear, that there is no absolute necessity, 
either from the nature of the thing, or 
from any maxim in our constitution, that a 
certain, perpetual and independent provi- 
sion should be settled upon the prince of 
Wales; that if there were, it would be 
very improper for the parliament to inter= | 
meddle in the affair; and that his Majesty 
is the sole and only judge, whether such @ 
settlement ought to be made or not. 
Therefore we must conclude, that his Ma- 
jesty is the sole and only judge, when that 
settlement ought to be made. But to take 
away all farther dispute upon either of 
these heads, I must acquaint you, that k 
am commanded by his Majesty to lay be~ 
fore this House, that his Majesty yester- 
day sent a Message to his royal highnesdé 
the prince of Wales, by. the lord chancel- 
lor, lord president, lord steward, lord 
chamberlain, duke of Richmond, duke of 
Argyle, duke of Newcastle, earl of Pem- 
broke, earl of Scarborough, and lord Har- 
rington ; which message, so sent by those 
Lords, being in writing, I shal] now, Sir, 
deliver toyou. ‘This Message was as fol- 
lows: viz. 

‘‘ His Majesty has commanded us to 
“ acquaint your royal highness, in his 
‘* name, that, upon your royal highness’s 
‘“* marriage, he immediately took into his 
“* royal consideration the settling a pro- 
“< per jointure upon theprincess of Wales; 
“but his sudden going abroad, and his 
“late indisposition since his return, had 
‘“‘ hitherto retarded the execution of these 
‘¢ his gracious intentions ; from which short 


“‘ delay his Majesty did not apprehend any 
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‘‘ inconveniencies could arise, especially 
“¢ since no application had, in any manner, 
“‘ been made to him upon this subject by 
“your royal highness; and that his Ma- 
‘‘ jesty hath now given orders for settling 
6‘ q jointure upon the princess of Wales, 
“asfaras he is enabled by law, suitable 
“ to her high rank and dignity ; which he 
<‘ will, in proper time, lay before his par- 
«< liament, in order tobe rendered certain 
“ and effectual, for the benefit of her royal 
«“ highness. 
_ “& The King has further commanded us 
“to acquaint your royal highness that, 
“although your royal highness has not 
“ thought fit by any application to his Ma- 
“ jesty, to desire, that your allowance of 
«50,0007. per aun. which is now paid by 
« monthly payments, at the choice of your 
“ royal highness, preferably to quarterly 
«‘ payments, might, by his Majesty’s fur- 
“< ther grace and favour, be rendered less 
6c sae paadae. his Majesty, to prevent the 
«« bad consequences, which, he apprehends, 
“ may follow from the undutiful measures, 
‘which, his Majesty is informed, your 
“‘ royal highness has been advised to pur- 
“ sue, will grant to your royal highness, 
“ for his Majesty’s life, the said 50,000/. 
‘* per annum, to be issuing out of his Ma- 
“ jesty’s civil list revenues, over and above 
** your royal highness’s revenues arising 
“ from the dutchy of Cornwall; which his 
** Majesty thinks a very competent allow- 
“ance, considering his numerous issue, 
‘‘ and the great expences, which do and 
** must necessarily attend an honourable 
“ provision for his whole royal family.” 

And that to this Message his royal 
highness the Prince returned a verbal An- 
swer, which, according to the best recol- 
lection and remembrance of the Lords, 
was In substance as follows, viz. 
_ & That his royal highness desired the 
“ Lords to lay hima, with all humility, at 
“his Majesty’s feet; and to assure his 
“« Majesty, that he had, and ever should 
“ retain, the utmost duty for his royal per- 
** son; that -his royal hightiels was very 
“ thankful for any instance of his Majesty’s 
“* goodness to him, or the princess, and 
‘‘ particularly for his Majesty’s gracious 
‘< intention for settling a jointure upon her 
“‘ royal highness; but that, as to the mes- 
“ sage, the aflair was now out of his hands, 
‘“‘ and therefore he could give no answer 
** to it.” 

After which, his Royal Highness used 
many dutiful expressions towards his 
Majesty, and then added, ‘ Indeed, my 
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‘‘ Lords, it is in other hands, I am sorry 
‘‘ for it.”? Or to that effect. His Royal 
Highness concluded with earnestly desir- 
ing the Lords, to represent his Answer to 
his Majesty in the most respectful and 
dutiful manner. 7 
From this most gracious Message it ap- 
pears, Sir, that his Majesty has tor some 
time given a yearly allowance to his Royal 
Highness, and such an allowance as his 
Majesty thought a very competent allow- 
ance considering his numerous issue, and 
the great expences, which do and must 
necessarily attend an honourable provision 
for his whole royal family; and it appears 
further, that this allowance has been recu- 
larly paid in that manner in which his 
Royal Highness himself chose as the most 
proper and convenient for him; therefore 
it cannot be said that the making of such 
an allowance has been in the least delayed; 
and if the converting of that allowance into 
a perpetual and independent settlement 
had been absolutcly necessary, or were 
now absolutely necessary, it cannot be 
said there has been any such delay as can 
give occasion for the interposition of Par- 
liament; because, if his Royal Highness 
had not before his marriage been satisfied 
with the manner in which his allowance 
was made to him, or had but signified that 
he thought it was established upon too pre- 
carious a foundation, his Majesty would 
have established it in any manner he de- 
sired ; and considering how soon his Ma- 
jesty went abroad after the happy marriage 
of his Royal Highness, it cannot be pre- 
tended that the least unnecessary delay 
has since that time been made, with res- 
pect to the making ofa scttlement upon 
his Royal Highness, even in that manner 
which is said to be absolutely necessary 
by the maxims and custom of the king- 
dom. But supposing that the making of 
that settlement had been unnecessarily 
delayed, whatever delay or neglect may 
have happened in that respect is now made 
ue by his Majesty’s message to his Royal 
ighness; and the communicating of that 
message to this House, which I have now 
done by his Majesty’s command, must be 
a full answer to every thing that can be 
said, with respect to time at least, in favour 
of the motion now before us. Nay, from 
his Royal Highness’s answer to his Majes- 
ty’s message, it seems reasonable to believe 
that his Royal Higimess is himself satis- 
fied with what his Majesty ofers, and that 
he would be sorry to hear of our having 
cereed to the motion now made to us; fur 
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what other meaning can be put upon his 
Royal Highness’s saying, that ‘“‘ he was 
‘¢ sorry for the affair’s being then in other 
‘¢ hands ?”” 

For this reason, Sir, I think the debate 
will now be brought within a very narrow 
compass ; for if the motion should now be 
insisted on, it can proceed from nothing 
but gentlemen’s ae upon them to differ 
in opinion from his Majesty, and to think 
that 50,000/. a year out of the Civil List, 

-besideshis Royal Highness’s revenuearising 
fromthe dutchy of Cornwall, isnot a compe- 
tent allowance, considering his Majesty’s 
numerous issue, and the great expences, 
which do and must necessarily attend an 
honourable provision for his whole royal 
family. As this has been already insisted 
on, as it has been said that 100,000/. a year 
is the least his Royal Highness ought to 
have out of the Civil List, besides the re- 
venues of the principality of Wales and 
dutchy of Cornwall, and that it was the 
least the Parliament that established the 
resent Civil List intended he should have, 
f must beg leave to answer in as few words 
as possible, to what has been said upon 
that head, and to give my reasons for 
being of the same opinion with his Ma- 
jesty. | 
By what I have said, or am to say upon 
this head, I would not have it understood, 
Sir, as if I believed his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales ought not to have more 
than 50,000/. a year: on the contrary, I 
think he ought to have a great deal more 
than double the sum, if it were possible 
for his Majesty to spare so much from the 
Civil List revenue, or if the nation were so 
happy 28 to be ina condition to increase 
the Civil List, so as to enable his Majesty 
to make such an allowance to his Royal 
Highness as he deserves, and as his Ma- 
jesty would incline to givehim. Were we 
to measure his allowance by his merit, as 
we know no bounds to the aes. we could 
prescribe no bounds to the former: the 
only course we could take would be, to 
offer whatever he pleased to demand; and 
even in that case we would have reason to 
fear lest his modesty might do an injury to 
his generosity, by making him confine his 
demands within the strictest bounds of 
necessity. I am not therefore to examine 
what his Royal Highness ought to have, I 
am only to endeavour to shee that we 
have no right to prescribe to his Majesty, 
what he ought to give; that it could not 
be the intention of that Parliament which 
established the present Civil List, to grant 
[ VOL. 1X.j 
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100,000/. a year, or any other certain 
early sum out of the Civi List revenue to 
is Royal Highness; and that his Majesty 

cannot at present conveniently spare more 

than 50,000/. a year out of that revenue. 
To say, Sir, that the parliament has a 
right to prescribe to his Majesty, what pro- 
vision he shall make out of his own estate 
for any one of his children, has something 
in it at first view so very extraordinary, that 

I am surprized to hear it insisted on. Such 

a right would put the King in a much 

worse state than any one of his subjects: 

and I must desire gentlemen would consi- 
der, what a foreigner would think of this 
nation, if he should be told, we entrust the 


King with the government of the whole © 


kingdom, but we will not entrust him with 
the government of ‘his own family. I do 
not know that there is in all our histories 
or records any one precedent or foundation 
for such a parliamentary claim, but that 
single one in the reign of Henry VI. and 
that was, we know, so weak a reign that it 
became necessary for the parliament to as- 
sume several rights and privileges which 
they were not properly, and by the nature 
of our constitution, intitled to. As for 
what the parliament did in relation to the 
princess Anne of Denmark, it can no 


way be made use of in thepresent case; that 


affair was first brought into parliament when 
they were considering how much it would 
be necessary to allow for the support of our 
civil government, and then it became very 
proper to take into their consideration what 
particular sum was to be allowed for the 
support of the prince and princess of Den- 
mark; for though they were of the royal. 
family, they were not of the King’s own 
family ; and therefore the appropriating of 
@ certain particular sum for their support, 
or the addressing to have a certain sum ap- 
propriated for that spoons could not be. 
called an intermeddling in the King’s do- 
mestic affairs. 
_ Besides, Sir, it is not so natural for any 
man to provide honourably for his pre- 
sumptive heir, as for any one of his own 
children: the presumptive heir is some- 
times looked on even with jealousy and 
envy; -and therefore, there is a very strong 
reason for the parliament’s interfering 
more particularly in one case, than com- 
mon decency can admit of in the other. 
But suppose, Sir, the parliament had a 
right to prescribe to his Majesty, what pro- 
vision he shall make out of his own estate 
for any, or for every one of his children, 
how is it possible for us to exercise that 
[aX] 
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‘right in our'present situation? Before we 


‘can with any countenance pretend ‘to. 
exercise sucha right, we oucht to examine 
narrowly into the produce of the civil list. 
revenue, and the ‘several uses to which it 
‘must necessarily'be applied, in order to see. 


how much ‘his Majesty can conveniently 
‘spare out of that revenue: tve ought tike- 
wise to examine particularly into the es- 
tablishment of his royal higliness’s ‘hous- 
hold, and ail‘the expences he ‘may heces- 
warily be a to for supporting ‘the dignity 
and grandeur in which the heir -apparent 
to the crown df Great Britain ought to live, 
‘in order‘to deterthine what ‘particular sum 


his Majesty shall allow him annually out of 


'the civil list revenue. Is it pdssible for us 
in our‘ present situation to-examine into ei- 
ther ofthese particulars? We have at pre- 
sent no account relating to the ‘civil Hist, 
nor any account relating to his royal high- 
hess’s houshold before us, and‘without ‘a 
multitude of such accounts it is not possible 
for us to go through ‘with any-such éxami- 
nation. . 

Now, Sir,'with regard to the fritention 
of that parliament by whom the present 
civil ‘list was ‘established; if ‘we’ consider 
the circumstances of the royal family at that 
time, and the circumstances of tlie ‘royal 
family.when the civil dist ‘was ‘established 
in the’ former reign, we shall very edsily 
find a meaning forthe ‘Experience of past 
times’ ‘being very different from ‘what fs 
‘now put upon these words. ‘When the 
civil list revenue was established ‘upon his 
late Majesty, a very narrow scrutiny was 
made into the whole articles of the ex- 

ence of oar civil government, and particu- 
Jarly into the expence necessary for sup- 
porting the dignity and grandeur of the 
prince of Wales; from which scrutiny it 
was computed that 600,000/. a year at 
least would be necessary for supporting 
the King’s houshold and civil government; 
but let us consider that the King had then 
no queen, nor any children to provide for: 
from the same scrutiny it was computed 
that 100,000/7. a year out of the civil list 
revenue was the least sum that would be 
necessary for supporting the dignity and 
grandeur of the prince of Wales; but let 
us remember that the prince of Wales 
had then a princess of Wales, and, to 
our happiness, several children to pro- 
vide for. During that reign it had been 
found that 100,000/. a ycar was sufli- 
cicnt for supporting the prince and prin- 
tess of Wales, and all their children; but 
it had likewise been found that it required 
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provide for, ‘which 


likdwise Have conclud 
‘require '100,000/. ‘a ‘year to su 
Proce of ‘Wales, because he had then nel- 


{Mi 


700,000]. & year to support the King’s 
houshold civil government, though 
he ‘had no queen nor any childrén to pro- 
vide for. 


This, Sir, was the ‘ Experience of past 


‘times’ which gave occasion to the increas- 


ing hispresent Majesty’s civillist revenue to 
800,000!. a year.; but if we consider the 


‘circumstances ‘of ‘the royal family at the 
time of ‘his eye accession, we must 
see that the parii 

pertetice c 
‘would ‘require more ‘than 700,000/ 
‘to 
and ‘civil government ; because he had a 


arliaiment from this very ex- 
d not but conclude, that & 


- a yen 
rt his present Majesty's houshold 


ueen ‘and ‘several younger children to 
: e late king had not; 
and'from the same experience they must 
, that it would not 
rt the 


ther‘a:princess, nor any children to provide 


for; for if they hat concluded that 100,000. 
‘year wouldbenecessary for supporting the 


Prince of Wales singly, ‘they must from 


the “Experience of past times’ have 
‘granted ‘more than 700,000/.a year for 


supporting the present King’s houshold 


‘and Civil governnient, considering that he 


had a queen and several young children to 
provide for, whith the late king had not; 
andsince they granted forthe support af 


the present King’s:‘houshold and civil go- 
‘vernment, but exactly the same sum that 


had been ‘found from the ‘ Experience of 
past times’ to ‘be necessary, and had been 
actually given for the support of the late 
King’s houshold and civil government, & 
is apparent to me they concluded his Ma- 
jesty might save and deduct as much from 
the allowance to be made to the Prince 
of Wales, as would be ‘sufficient for pro- 
viding for: her present Majesty the queen 
and ‘all their other children. From : 
which it is to me evident that the parlia- 
ment that established the present civil list 
did not intend his Royal Highness should 
have out of it a full 100,000/.a year. They 
intended only what was right they should 
intend, and what only in due deference to 
their sovereign they could intend, which 
was, that his Majesty should allow the 
Prince of Wales what he, in his great wis- 
dom, might think a competent allowance 
for supporting the honour and dignity of 
the heir apparent to the crown, considering 
his Majesty’s numerous issue, and the 
great expences, which would necessarily 
attend an honourable provision for hw 
whole royal family. 
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_ think, Sir, [have now clearly shewn 
what his Majesty meant by, and what the 
parliament could only intend from .‘ Ex- 
perience of past tumes;’ and, if we now. 
proceed upon the same foundation, we 
miust conclude, that the 500,000/. a year 
ig the most his Majesty can spare out of 
the civil list for the support of his Royal 
Highness. His Majesty. allows 8,000 a 
year for the support of his Royal High- 
ness the duke of Cumberland, 5,000/.a year 
to her royal highness the princess of 
Orange, 5,300. a year for the two eldest 
princesses, and 2,000/. a year for the two 
. youngest; all which are extraordinary ex- 
pences unknown in the late reign. To 
these if we add the 50,000/. a year for the 
support of her Majesty, which was like- 
wise unknown in the late reign, and a pro- 
portionable additional allowance for bed 
and board, and other extraordinary ex- 
pences in the several palaces, we must 
conclude that his Majesty must necessarily. 
ke at 100,000/. a year expence more than 
was found, er could be necessary in tha 
late reign, which will make the whole ex- 
pence of his Majesty’s houshold, and ¢ival 
government, without including the allow- 
ance of the Prince of Wales, amount, ac- 
cording to the experience of past times, at 
least 800,0004 a year; so that every shil- 
ling his ae allows for the support of 
the Prince of Wales, must arise fram the 
frugality and good management, and from 
contracting, and gaving a part of that ex- 
nce which was found necessary in the 
4ate reign. Therefore, sq far from con- 
eluding or imagining that his ay may 
spare more than 50,0004 a year fer hig 
Royal Highness, we have reagon to he gur- 
prized how he can spare so much. 
_ But this, Sir, will appear still more evi- 
dent by an example in private life. Sup- 
pose two country gentlemen, eac 
8,000/. a year estate in land: suppose 
their rents equally good, and equally 
well paid, and that their lands are equally 
taxed; and suppose that one of these 
gentlemen has but one only son, but 
that the other has five or six children. 
Can we suppose the latter able to settle 
upon his eldest son as large a part of his 
estate as the farmer may spare to settle 
upon his only son? Surely, Sir, no man in 
Feason can suppose any such thing; the 
latter has his younger children not only to 
maintain, but to provide for, therefore nei- 
ther he nor his eldest son can live in such 
Standeur, as the former and his only son 
maydo. Thisis the very case hefore us: 
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ear estate, the. late king had the same, 


if we add to his late Majesty’s settled re- 
venue, the several additional grants that 
were occasionally made to the civil list in 
his reign. Tis late Majesty had but one 
only son; his present Majesty, to our com- 
fort and happiness, has several children ; 
and therefore it is not,to be supposed that 
the present King, or the present Prince 
of Wales, can live in such grandeur, as the 
late king, and the present, whilst Prince 
af Wales, were able to do, unless the par- 
liament should think fit to increase the es- 
tate of the crown by a new additional grant 
to the civil list revenue. 


I shall take no notice, Sir, of the in- 


sinuations that were made against the ma- 
nagement of the Civil List revenue in the 
late reign, or the method of settling it in 
this. 
to the present debate. 
in the late reign, might, if necessary, be 
easil 
settling the Civil List revenue in this reign 
hardly deserves the name of an improve- 
ment. 
we have not properly a right to present 
such ap address as is proposed; that we 


I do not think ae any way relate 
‘he management 


accounted for; and the method of 
But now after having shewn that 


ought not either in wisdom, or policy, or 
even common decency, to present such ’ 
Address, I must beg, I must intreat a 
entlemen to consider what they are about. 
xentlemen may call it, if they please, of- 
fering ours advice to our Sovercign; but it 
is really brmging his Majesty aud his el- 
dest gon as plaintiff and,defendant before 
us. Jn this light it will be looked on by 
every man without doors. It is stating 
ourselves as the higher power, and bring- 
ing his Royal Highness to sue for justice 
before us: our agreeing to the question, 
would be a determining that his Majesty 
had dong injustice to his eldest son: it 
would be giving a victory to the son over 
the father, which might prove, the Lord 
have mercy on us, the destruction of both. 
No man can patiently bear an pay into 
his family aflairs; no father can easily for- 
give a son for appealing toa higher powcr: 
or God’s sake, let us stop in time thig 
widening gap, which may make way for 
an inundation to drown us all. Our agrce- 
ing to such a question might occasion a 
perpetual breach, an Immedicabile vulnus, 
though not, I hope Ense recidendum. J 
hope the wisdom of this House will time- 
ously prevent any amputation. : 
The question now before us, Sir, is of 
& most dangerous ‘nature, it may be the 
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occasion of such fatal consequences to the 
royal family and to the whole kingdom, 
that I must think, the orginal authors and 
contrivers of it can be no friends to either. 
I am far from suspecting any gentlemen of 
this House, or any member of either 
House of Parliament. It is not possible 
for meto suppose that either of them could 
have been the original author or contriver 
of such a question; and am sure no gen- 
tleman of either House would have at- 
tempted to have brought such @ question 
into parliament, if he had viewed it in the 
same lightas Ido. We may remember, 
Sir, the fatal division that ha pened be- 
tween his late Majesty, and his present 
Majesty when Prince of Wales: We may 
remember to what a height that fatal di- 
vision was carried. The Prince of Wales, 
the eldest,the only son of the king, and heir 
apparent to the crown, was turned out of 
the royal palace, was excluded from every 
one of the royal palaces, and was obliged 
to live like a private nobleman, in a private 
house, and without any guards, or other 
ensigns of royalty. Nay, his very servants 
were tempted and hired to forsake: him, 
and were even threatenedand bullied if they 
refused ; yet it cannot be said thatthe son 
was ever guilty of any undutiful belaviour, 
or that the father was deficient in natural 
affection. : ‘To what then could this terri- 
ble division be owing? It could be owing 
tonothing but little malicious slanderers 
and tale-bearers, who, for their own private 
ends, stirred up a division in the royal fa- 
mily: But it is well known they are all 
foreigners who were the original authors of 
it: We know there was not a British sub- 
ject had the least hand init. However, be 
they who they will, it is certain they could 
be no real friends either to the father or 
the son, orto any of the dats family. 

I am - surprised, Sir, to hear It now so 
much insisted on, that the Heir Apparent 
or ee of the crown has a right 
to have a distinct and independent provi- 
sion settled upon him. j remember a 
time when th:s doctrine was far from being 
adinitted as one of the maxims of our con- 
stitution. I remember a time when the 
present royal family, who were then the 
presumptive heirs of the crown by act of 
parliament, were so far from being allowed 
a distinct and independent settlement, that 
they had no allowance at all: Nay, even 
when the question was moved, the parlia- 
ment would not so much as give any of 
them leave to come and reside in the king- 
gem. The maxim now insisted on was 
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therefore very far from being thought a 
maxim at hae time, and I shenld EE it 
very strange, if those who were then so 
regardless of the presumptive heir of the 
crown, should now shew themselves so care- 
ful of the apparent heir, as to do an injury 
to the King upon the throne, for the sake 
ot providing a very large independent set- 
tlement for the apparent heir. 

I am likewise surprized, Sir, to hear the 
term, emancipation, made use of in this 
debate. - In this kingdom to talk of the 
son’s being emancipated by marriage out 
of the family of his father, is certainly not 
a proper and just way of speaking. In 
those countries where the term emancipa- 
tion was first made use of, the son was in 
some manner the slave of his father. In 
those countries fathers had at first evena 
power of life and death over their children, 
and a right to every thing the son could 
acquire either by his own industry, or by 
giit, or otherwise; nor was the son freed 
trom his paternal power by marriage: The 
only way of freeing him was by a solemn 
act of the father, and edict of the prince, 
or a decree of the magistrate; and the 
freeing of the son from the paternal power 
by either of these ways was called emanci- 
pation. But inthis kingdom we can have no 
such term, because the father has not pro- 
perly any power over his children; a son 
after he comes of age-has no further de- 
pendence upon his father, than what pro- 
ceeds from filial affection and duty, and 
this continues after his marriage the same 
it was before; it is a dependence, which 
never can, nor ever ought to betaken away: 
It is a dependence which, I am sure, no 
member of this House would endeavour 
to diminish; for whoever endeavours to 
diminish it can have no true regard either 
for the son or the father. 

But, Sir, I must confess, I am no way 
surprized to find that those who were some 
time. ago for incroaching upon the king’s 
pretosauye with respect to the officers of 

lis army, should now be for incroaching 
upon his paternal power with eg a to 
the providing in whatever manner he ma 
think most proper for his own children. 
am persuaded neither of these attempts 
Mase from any real disaffection to 
is Majesty, or his illustrious family: 1 be- 
lieve both proceeded from mistaken notions 
of liberty, or from an erroneous idea 
our constitution ; but I hope those gentle- 
men will consider, that what they now pro- 
pose is really in some manner, as I have 
said, accusing hig Majesty of injustice te 
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wards his eldest son. It will be so looked 
on by the whole nation. This will of 
course very much lessen the esteem the 
people have, and ought to have for his Ma- 
_Jesty; and will certainly make many of 
them suppose he is no longer fit to rule 
ever us. The consequences of such an 
opinion may be extremely fatal. For my 
own part, if I were in a foreign nation, 
and should hear that such a question as 
this had been brought into the parliament 
of Great Britain, and carried against the 
‘father, F should expect to hear, by the 
next post, that the same parliament had 
deposed the father, and set the crown 
upon the head of the son. This is a con- 
sequence which, I am sure, the son would 
be far from desiring to see; it isa conse- 
quence which I am convinced no gentle- 
man in this House designs; but as it is a 
consequence which I think sooner or later 
might be justly apprehended from this 
uestion’s being carried inthe affirmative, 
erefore 1 thought myself obliged to 
rise up and give my reasons for being 
against it; and now that I have done s0, 
whatever may happen to be the fate of the 
question, I am sure I shall sleep this night 
much sounder in my bed, and with a safer 
conscience, than I could have done, if I 
had given only a bare negative to a question 
in which I think the happiness of my king, 
the happiness of the royal family, and the 
happiness of my country so deeply con- 
cerned. - | 
To conclude, Sir, asthe honourable gen- 
tleman who moved you this question, has 
told us that several arguments of great 
dignity and weight might be made use of 
against #, I have and shall always have so 
great a deference for that gentleman’s 
epinion, that I shall, upon all occasions, 
be extremely cautious of giving my assent 
to any question against which he thinks 
any argument of dignity or weight may 
be made use of. Itis true, he endeavoured 
to evade those arguments by making some 
sort of answerto each; but those answers 
will, from what I have already said, ap- 
pear, I think, to be very insufficient; so 
that the arguments he made use of against 
his own motion must now stand in their 
full force. In al] questions, even where the 
prerogative is concerned, which relate to 
affairs of a public nature, the parliament 
may interpose, but in those which relate 
only to the royal family, the parliament 
can have noconcern: Even his Majesty’s 
ministers cannot properly or prudently in- 
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As forthe parliament’s resuming any grant, 
when the cause of granting ceases, it can 
have nothing to dointhe present debate ; 
for there is no pretence for saying that any 
one of the causes for granting the present ~ 
civil list revenue has _ ceased. And as to 
the amount of the civil list revenue, and 
the manner in which it is established, or the 
uses for which it ought to be applied, Iam 
surprized to hear any objections made to 
the former, or any attempt made for di- 
recting the latter, since at the time of 
granting, as I am told, it was unanimously 
agreed to in one House, and with but one 
contradictory vote in the other; and I do 
not hear that in either House there was 
the least mention made of the uses to which 
the whole, or any part, ought to be applied. 
In short, Sir, there was never any thing 
happened in parliament, gave me so great 
a concern as the hearing of this motion 
made. The very making of such a motion 
may be attended with cruel consequences ; 
but if it should be agreed to, ‘after having 
used my utmost endeavours to prevent it, 
I shall pray to God to avert those judg- | 
ments which may be brought upon- the 
whole nation by our agreeing to such a 
motion. ThisI take to be my next indis- 
pensable duty; but I hope the success ‘of 
my endeavours will prevent such a melan- 
choly occasion for my prayers. 


The Reply was by Mr. Pulteney and 
the other gentlemen, who spoke for the 
motion: | 


Sir; The importance of the present de- 
bate I shall readily acknowledge, has been, 
I think, acknowledged by every gentleman 
who has spoke upon either side of the 
question ; but some of the gentlemen who 
have spoke against the motion, have endea- 
voured to represent it in a light which, I 
am sure, it can no way bear; alight which, 
I must say, can no way contribute to the hoe 
nour or advantage of either of the two royal 
persons whoseem to be concerned. To insi- 
nuate that either of them can conceive the 
least grudge from any thing that passes in 
parliament, is really, in my opinion, to in- 
sinuate, that they are ignorant, or not ob- 
servant of the rights and privileges of par- 
liament. ‘This, I believe, the honourable 
gentlemen were not sufficiently awarc of, 
otherwise they would not have pretended 
that this motion, or any motion in_parlia- 
ment, could ever occasion any breach or 
dispute between hig Majesty and his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales, or that it 
can lay any gentlemen under the least dif- 
ficulty how to behave. 
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. As my attachment to the present royal 
family is so well and so publicly known, I 
cannot, I think, be suspected of desiring 
or designing to foment or stir up any divi- 
sion ‘between them: I hope every one 
who knows me will do me the justice to 
think, I would do all in my power to pre- 
vent any such fatal division ; and for this 
very reason | am for agreeing to the motion 
how made to us; because it will remove 
that which is often the cause of dissension 
in private families, and may. be the same 
even with respect to the royal; for when 
the son is obliged to apply to the father 
for every tritlingsum he may have occasion 
for, it is a continual fund for dissension, 
and often begets a coolness both on the 
one side and on the other. 
' It is to be supposed, I hope, Sir, there 
will always be good reason for presuming, 
that the beliaviour of every gentleman in 
this House, with respect to any motion he 
may make, or any opinion or vote he may 
give, Is founded ape what he thinks right, 
upon what he takes to be his duty asa 
member of this House; and to imagine 
that his Majesty, or his Royal Highness, 
would be cticnded at any gentleman’s 
doing what he takcs to be his duty in par- 
lament, is certainly a very wrong, and a 
most groundless imacination : but to sup- 
pose that either of them could conceive 
the least grudge against the other, on ac- 
count of any motion or question in parlia- 
ment, is to suppose that the parliament is 
directed in every thing they do, either by 
the one or the other; which is a suppo- 
sition as injurious to the honour of parlia- 
ment, as it is inconsistent with the wisdom 
and justice both of his Majesty, and of his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales; we 
therefore ought to suppose that neither his 
Majesty, nor his Royal Highness, knows 
any thing of what we are about ; we are in 
duty bound to suppose, that neither of 
them will be offended with the fate of this 
question, be it what it will; and it is im- 
eae? to suppose it can occasion any 
reach between them; so that let the im- 
portance of the question be of ever so high 
@ nature, it can be of no melancholy con- 
cern, nor can it be attended with any cruel 
consequences. No man can from thence 
imagine there is any private mistake or 
dispute between his Majesty and the 
Prince, because no man can justly sup- 
‘pose, I hope no man does suppose, the 
proceedings in parliament are directed by 
either, ‘lhe only thing they can suppose 
‘is, that his Royal Highness is not as yet 
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provided for in the manrer he deserves, 
and in that manner in which all former 
Princes of Wales have been ; and this was 
not only supposed, but publicly known, and 
generally talked of, long before this mo- 
tion was thought of ; therefore, if this mo- 
tion has any effect on people without 
doors, it will be, to shew then, that we are 
mindful of our duty, and that we have a 
due regard for the honour of the nation, 
and for the happiness and independency’ 
of the Heir Apparent to the crown. 

I am far from thinking, Sir, that our 
agreeing to this motion will occasion any 
breach between the two royal persons 
concerned: on the contrary, I am con- 
vinced it will be extremely pleasing to 
both. ‘The Royal Father must be pleased 
to see his eldest son and Apparent Heir so 
greatly beloved, as to have the parliament 
interesting themsclves in his. behalf; and 
the Prince will be pleased to see the par- 
liament taking care of his being made in- 
dependent of his father’s ministers and 
servants. Theretore no gentleman can in 
that respect be under any difficulty in 
giving his vote for the question ; and I am 
surprised to hear it said that by voting for 
or against it, an mjury can be done to 
either of the royal persons concerned. 
Can the giving of an honest and disin- 
terested advice ever be looked on as an 
injury to the person to whom it is givent 
Can my refusing to give an advice, which 
Ido not think proper, be looked on as an 
injury by any person whatever? The 

dress proposed is only by way of advice; 
and it is giving our advice in the humblest 
manner. Shallthis, Sir, be called a violation 
of property? Shall it becalledatakingtrom 
the king that property which is established 
in him by act of parliament? If the mo- 
tion had been, to bring in a Bill for taking 
100,000. from the civil list, and settling 
it on the Prince of Wales, there might 
have been some pretence for such excla- 
mations ; but surely our advising his Ma- 
jesty, in the humblest manner, to giv® 
what we think the Prince ais to have, 
can never be called a taking his property 
from him by violence ; even supposing Ne 
had as mee | and as absolute a right to the 
whole civil list revenue, as any private 
man can have to his estate : which I cannot 
grant without some restriction ; for @ pr 
vate man may squander his estate In pha 
manner he pleases, whereas, it the civ 
list revenue should be ridiculously squan 
dered, the parliament would have 4 Mt ; 
to interpose, and would, I believe, mic 
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pose in a rhanner more effectual than that 
of addressing. 

To pretend, Sir, that the parliament 
has no power to appropriate money after 
it is granted, or that we never enter into 
any consideration about money once 
granted to the crown, without the previous 
consent of the crown, has no relation to 
the present debate ; because it is not now 
proposed to bring in a Bill for appropri- 
ating-any money, nor to take into our 
consideration any grants made to the 
crown ; it is only proposed to address his 
Majesty to make such a settlement on the 
Prince of Wales as we think necessary for 
rid dean the dignity and grandeur of his 
high birth: but I must confess, I am at a 
-loss to know how the power of parliament 
comes to be confined in either of the cases 
mentioned ; I am sure the parliament 
often in one Bill appropriates sums -of 
Money granted by former Bills in the 
‘same session, and why it may not appro- 
,priate money granted by a Bill passed in 
‘a former session, I cannot comprehend : 
‘and, I think, hut last session, we took into 
our consideration, and al-olutely released 
a very large sum of money, formerly 
granted to the crown, without any pre- 
‘vious consent of the crown ; for I do not 
remember we had any general message 
from the crown, when we passed the late 
famous Bill forand against smugglers, by 
which a very large sum of money, due by 
them to the crown, was absolutely released 
by parliament; though it must be granted, 
his Majesty had as good and as absolute a 
right to every shilling of that money, as he 
has to any other. part of the civil list re- 
venue. ‘Thercfore, if'a motion had actu- 
ally been made, to bring in a Bill for 
taking 100,000/. a year from the civil list, 
and settling it on the Prince of Wales, it 
would not have been without precedent, 
with respect to our having no previous 
consent from the crown ; and as the par- 
lament has certainly a right to see eve 
sum of money applied to that use for whic 
it was intended, though not expressly ap- 
propriated, with respect to the power of 
parliament, such a motion would not have 
been entirely without reason: but as the 
motion now made to us is only for an ad- 
dress, there can be no doubt of the parlia- 
ment’s having a power to present such an 
address as is proposed, and therefore the 
only question is, Whether or no it be 
proper ? 

With respect to this question, Sir, the 
debate seems now indeed, by his Majesty’s 
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message, to be brought within a very 
narrow compass ; it seems in some manner 
to be reduced to one single pdint, which 
is, whether his Majesty can spare more 
than 50,000. from the civil list revenue, 
for the use of his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales? By this message even his 
Majesty seems to acknowledge, that the 
Prince of Wales ought to have an inde- 
endent settlement, and that it is now 
igh time that settlement should be made; 
and the hon. gentleman who delivered 
us the message seems to admit that the 
settlement proposed by it to be made is 
not a sufficient settlement ; so that the 
only question ‘now remaining is, Whether 
the civil list revenue, as it stands at pre- 
sent, can possibly spare a larger sum for 
the use of his Royal Highness ? And from 
this being made a question I shall shew, 
that the address proposed is a very proper 
address, and that it is become wnasigaes & 
necessary for us to agree to present suc 
an address ; but:as some objections have 
been made to the right which the Prince 
has to a sufficient independent settlement, 
I shall first beg leave to answer some of 
the most material objections I have heard 
made against it. 
The maxims of state, Sir, in any king- 
dom or commonwealth, are always most 
certainly to be deduced from their ancient 
and general customs: the historians, ar 
political writers of any country, may be 
mistaken, they may deliver that as a maxim 
of state which never had any authority as 
such; they may neglect .to mention, or 
may perhaps not observe a maxim which 
hasalways obtained ; butwherea custom has 
beenlong and generallyreceived,the maxim, 
or rule in politics upon which that custom ss 


founded, must be allowed to be a maxim of 


state in that kingdom or commonwealth. 
Can any one then ‘say, the settling of an 
independent and sufficient provision upon 
the Prince of Wales is not a maxim of 
state in this kingdom? Is it not a custom 
which has been observed, without any one | 
exception, as long, as far back, as we can 
trace our monarchy? And the wisdom of 
this maxim, not only appears from the na- 
ture of the thing itself, but is expressly 
pointed at almost in every one of the 
charters and acts of Parliament that have 
been granted or made for that purpose. 
First, with respect to the Prince, the wis- 
dom of this maxim is evident, because he 
is thereby enabled to support the dignity 
and grandeur of his birth, without a de- 
pendance upon his father’s ministers and 
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‘servants: and then with respect to the 
‘crown itself, the wisdom of this maxim is 
still more evident, because it is established 
and secured by the honour and character 
acquired by the heir apparent. These 
two considerations are both pointed at in 
the charter, or act of Parliament, by which 
Edward 3, granted the dutchy of Cornwell 
to his son Edward the black prince ; and 
in the charter granted by that King for 
creating his son Prince of Wales, the rea- 
son for that grant is expressly declared to 
be, for doing honour to the King, and for 
adding strength to the nation and to the 
royal family. Thus, Sir, we see- that the 
settling of an independent provision upon 
the Prince of Wales, was looked on as a 
piece of great wisdom by Edward 3, but 
now it seems we are to look on it as a sole- 
cism in politics, as a step which might be 
the occasion of great misfortunes to the 
royal family. , 

But, Sir, while I can distinguish between 
that laudable, that honourable dependance, 
which proceeds from loyalty and filial 
duty, and that vile, that sordid depen- 
dance, which proceeds from lucre, I shall 
always be of the same opinion with our 

eat king Edward 3. The Prince of 

ales must always have a dependance on 
the King as his father, as his sovereign : 
this is a sort of dependance which no man 
can, which no honest man would endea- 
vour to take away or diminish ; but to say 
that he ought to have a pecuniary depen- 
dance upon the King, or rather upon the 
King’s ministers, is to say he ought to have 
a sort of dependance which no man of 
honour or spirit can submit to; and it is a 
sort of dependance absolutely inconsistent 
with our constitution. The Prince of 
Wales is by his birth the first peer in Par- 
liament, and consequently ought not to be 
subjected to a dishonourable dependance 
upon any man; but if it should once be 
established as a maxim, that he ought to be 
under a vile pecuniary dependance upon 
his sovereign, it might then be justly said, 
he was not only the first peer, but the first 
pensioner in Parliament——From this con- 
sideration alone we may see how absolutely 
necessarv it is, to have a sufficient and in- 
dependent provision settled upon every 
Prince of Wales before he comes to man’s 
estate ; andthe making of such a settlement 
will be so far from destroying or diminish- 
ing that dependance which proceeds from 
Joyalty and filial duty, that it will increase 
and secure it; whereas the keeping him 
under a pecuniary dependance may pro- 
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voke him to shake off both his loyalty and 
filial duty. A pecuniary dependance isa 
dependance of so slavish a nature, that no 
gteat mind can long bear it: the more ho- 
nour, the more spirit a man has, the more 
impatient will he be to get rid of sucha 
dependance, and that impatience may at 
last get the better both of his loyalty and 
his filial duty. 

Thus, Sir, in every light we can put it, 
the wisdom of this maxim, and the neces- 
sity of observing it, must appear evident 
to those who think there is any other de- 
pendance in nature besides that which pro- 
ceeds from lucre. Indeed to those who 
put no trust in any other sort of depen- 
dance, the politics of Edward 3, and the 
maxim on which those politics were found- 
ed, must appear ridiculous and absurd ; 
but, I hope, there are no such gentlemen 
in this House. I hope there is no gentle- 
man in this House that ever submitted to 
such a slavish dependence, or that ever 
endeavoured to impose any such upon 
others; and, I am sure, no man.can put 
his only trust in that which he has never 
felt within hin-3elf, nor ever experienced 
in others. 

For this reason it cannot but appear 
strange to me, that any gentleman in this 
House should attempt to evade or deny 
the maxim I have endeavoured to esta- 
blish ; yet so loth, I find, are some gentle- 
men to admit of it as a maxim of state in 
this kingdom, that they have ransacked 
our histories to find out other reasons for 
the frequent scttlements made upon our 
Princes of Wales; and though the security 
of the crown, and the enabling the Prince 
to support the honour and dignity of his 
noble birth, are the reasons, and the only 
reasons, mentioned in the charters by 
which those settlements were made, yet 
we are told these were not the true reasons; 
but that the true reasons were, in order to 
do honour to some county or burough, te 
secure the affections of a people newly 
conquered, or to declare and establish the 
right of the Prince of Wales as next heir 
to the crown. Thus when we are to l- 
terpret ancient laws or charters, we sre 
not to take their pay or intention 
from the words, we are to have no regard 
to the express words of the law, but we 
are to take its meaning or intention from 
the history of some cotemporary facts with 
which we cannot but be very well acquaint 
ed; whereas when we are to interpret any 
late statute, for example, the statutes by 
which the Civil List revenue was estad- 
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lished, we are to regard the words only, 
we are not to take the meaning or inten- 
tion of the law from the history of those 
cotemporary facts with which we are very 
well acquainted, and which facts, to the 

articular knowledge of many of us, greatly 
Influenced the passing of those laws, and 
were the chief cause of the shape they now 
appear in. Whether this method of mter- 
preting statutes be established upon any 
rule or maxim of law, I do not know; but 
to me it seems directly contrary to com- 
mon sense; and theretore I must still con- 
tinue to think, it has always been held asa 
maxim of state in this kingdom, that the 
Prince of Wales ought to have a sufficient 
independent estate of his own; and that 
this maxim, and the wisdom and policy 
upon which it is founded, were the chief 
causes of all those settlements that have 
been made. 

A yearly allowance, or an annuity de- 

ending upon the will and pleasure of the 
King, might perhaps enable the Prince, if 
he resolved to spend the whole, yearly as 
it comes in, to live in as grand a manner, 
as an annuity of the same value settled 
upon him independently and for life; but 
as an annuity depending upon the will of 
any man mustbe precarious and uncertain, 
no man of common prudence will resolve 
to spend the whole yearly : he will look on 
it as a sunshine, upon the continuance of 
which he can have no dependance, and that 
therefore he ought to save as much as pos- 
sible, in order to provide for a cloudy or 
rainy day. Besides, Sir, an annuity of such 
a nature looks so very like a pension, it 
would be inconsistent with the honour of 
the nation to suffer that the heir apparent 
to the crown should have nothing else to 
dependon. It would even be inconsistent 
with our constitution. In this kingdom we 
do not admit the judges of our common- 
law courts to depend upon the precarious 
will and pleasure of the King, and shall we 
admit or sufter that the prince of Wales, 
who is one of the judges of thesupreme and 
highest court of judicature in the nation, 
should have nothing else to depend on? 
Therefore we must conclude that, from the 
established maxims of the kingdom, from a 
continued series of precedents for a great 
many ages passed, and from the very 
nature of olir constitution, the prince of 
Wales has a right to a sufficient and inde- 
pendent settlement ; and that the parlia- 
ment may interpose for making that right 
effectual, has been shewn from many pre- 
cedents. : 

{ VOL. IX. 
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It is true, Sir, this likewise has been ob- 
jee to, and it has been said, that the par- 
iament has seldom or never interposed but 
when desired or prompted by the crown to 
doso; or otherwise, that the precedentsare 
such as ought not to be drawnintoexample. 
Sir, there is not one of the precedents which 
have been mentioned, that appears to have 
been founded upon any message from the 
crown. The motion was perhaps, in some 
of them, made by one who was known to 
be a courtier; but can it be said that the 
motion’s being made by a courtier, with- 
out so much as signifying he had ‘any au- 
thority from the crown for that purpose, 
would have made it proper for the parlia- 
ment to have agreed to a motion, which it 
would not have been proper for them to 
have agreed to, if the same had been made 
by any other person, or by one who was 
not known to be a courtier? Therefore we 
must suppose, that without any regard to 
the mover, the parliament approved of the 
motion, and thought it such a one as was 
proper for them to agree to; and from 
thence we must conclude, that every one 
of the precedents mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this debate is a good precedent for 
the address proposed. 

But unluckily, Sir, for the gentlemen of 
the other side of the question, there are, I 
think, very sufficient reasons for believing, 
the address, or petition of parliament, for 
having Richard the son of the black prince 
created prince of Wales, was resolved on 
by parliament without any direction from, 
nay prone in opposition to the court at 
that time ; for it appears from our records 
that that young prince was sent to parlia- 
ment at the desire and upon a petition of 
the Commons; and when the parliament 
addressed for having him crested prince of 
Wales, the King’s answer shews he was 
not very well pleased with the address ; for 
in his answer he tells them, the creating 
ofa prince of Wales no way belonged to 
the parliament, but to the King only ; 
which is an answer it can hardly be sup- 
posed he would have made, if the address 
of parliament had proceeded from his au- 
thority, or had been moved for with his 
Sppribation : then again, from the circum- 
stances of the court at that time, it is not 
probable the King would have been so for- 
ward in creating his grandson prince of 
Wales, if he had not been forced to it by his 
ear aa for it is certain that King, in 

is old age, fell into a sort of love dotage, 
and gave himself entirely up to the manage- 
ment of his mistress Alice Pierce, and his 
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second son, the duke of Lancaster, which 
raiseda most reasonable jealousy in Edward 
the black prince, who was then upon his 
dcath-bed, and therefore could net but be 
anxious about the safety and right of his 
culy son prince Richard, whom he found 
be was soon to leave a child in the hands 
ef a doting grandfather, and an ambitigus 
aspiring uncle. For thig reason, it is 
thouzht, he applied privately to parligment, 
and they obliged the King to send hig second 
son abroad, and to banish his mistress and 
all her favourites from court which hap- 
peucd only about a year before the black 
prince’s death; but no sooner was that 
prince dead than the King recalled this duke 
of Lancaster ; and Alice Pierce, and her 
favourites, resumed their places and their 
interest at court, insomuch that a member 
of the House of Commons was imprisoned 
for having spoke freely against her in par- 
ligament, and was actually a prisoner, when 
prince Richard wascreated prince of Walea, 
which shewg that the King was then very 
wauch under her management ; and it is not 
very probable she would advise the king 
to be so very speedy in conferring that ho- 
Rour on prince Richard, since she could 
not but be sensible that young prince’s 
father had been the cause of her having 
hegn banished the court, For these rea- 
sons | think it may most probably be pre- 
sumed, that both the motions in favour of 
prince Richard, both that for his coming to 
parliament, and that for creating him prince 
of Wales, were made and carried in par. 
lament, in opposition to the court at that 
wme. ‘This fully justifies the motion now 
made, and shews we have a right and a 
power to interpose in favour af the heir ap- 
parent to the crown, without any previous 
consent of approbation from the crown ; 
and J hope it will not be said of the 
reign af Edward 3S, as has. be@n said of 
the reign of Henry 6, that nothing that hap- 
pened in that reign ought to be made a 
precedent for any thing in the present 
reign. - , 

But, Sir, even with respect to the reign 
of ilenry 6. As unfortunate, as tempes- 
tuous a reign as it was, there were many 
things then done by parliament, which 
ought to be made, and which, I hope, al- 
- ways will be followed as good precedents, 
-as often as the parliament has the same 
occasion, Wlien the nation has the good 
fortune to be under a wise and a prudent 
iulministration, the parliament has never 
Qn occasion to excrt any of its extraordi- 
mary powers. It is in a weak reign, or 
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uader a wicked administration, we are to 
look for the powers of pazliament; it is in 
tempestuous times the state flies to parlia- 
ment for preservation; there, I trust in 
God, the state shall always find it, and 
then the power of parliament can be 
ery by nothing but the geod of the 
ublie. - 
Anather preeedent, which we are tald 
ought not to he followed, is that which 
happened in the reign of king Wiliam; 
and why is nat this to be followed? Be- 
cause it produced a prorogation. Sur, { 
say, for that very reason it ought to be 
highly applauded, and oughtto be follewed. 
Can it be said that the princess Anne of 
Denmark ought not to have had some ad- 
ditional settlement made upon her ? Would 
not such a neglect have been a blemish 
upon the glory of that reign? Yet that 
wise and great King, by the advice of some 
weak or malicious favourites, would preba- 
bly have committed that errar, or would 
at least have omitted that duty, if it had 
not been fpr the honour, the fidelity, 
and the obstinacy of his parliament. They 
thought it was what the King ought to do, 
thay therefore thought it was their duty 
to advise him to do it; they insisted upon 
it, notwithstanding the King’s displeasure, 
and by disobliging him they put one of the 
greateat obligations upon him ; because rant 
at last prevailed with him to do that whic 
was right. The behaviour of that parlia- 
ment, is therefore a glorious example 
which J hope, will be followed by this. I 
cap have no apprehension that an unsee- 
sonable prorogation will be the canaequence 
of our agreeing to this motion ; but if it 
should, it can be no reason i our 
agreeing to the motion: it would bes 
strong reason for our resuming the affair, 
and agreeing to a motion of the same na 
ture the very first day of the next sessiom 
But we have been told, Sir, there may 
bea reason for the parliament’s interposing 
between a king and his presumptive heir, 
which can never hold with respect tos 
king and his eldest son: because it is not 
so natural for a man to provide honourably 
for his presumptive heir, as it is to provide 
for his own children. Suppose then a king 
who has no children, does not provide ho- 
nourably for his presumptive heir, what is 
it that gives the parliament a right to in 
termeddle? fs it not the right which that 
presumptive heir has by the constitution 
and maxims of this kingdom to a sufficient 
independent settlement, and the power 
the parliament has to see that right made 
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effectual? And has not tite heir apparent 
as good a right, by the constitution and 
maxims of this kingdom, to a sufficient in- 
dependent settlement, as the heir pre- 
sumptive? Surely he has; he has not only 
the same right by the maxims of the king- 
dom, but also an additional right by the laws 
of nature ; and if the King his father should 
neglect or refuse to give him his right, 
which may certainly happen some time 
or other to be the case, has not the par- 
liament a power to see that right, at least 
which he ie by the maxims of the king- 
dom, made effectual? To say they have 
not, would be to tell us, that where the 
maxims of the kingdom only are neglected, 
the parliament may mterpose, in order to 
procure a remedy ; but where both the laws 
of nature and the maxims of the kingdom 
are neglected, the parliament cannot in- 
terpose, nor make the least step towards 
uring a remedy. 

To avoid falling mto such a palpable 
absurdity, we are told, that common de- 
cency does not admit of the parhament’s 
interposing between father and gon, that it 
Would be intermeddling in the King’s dos 
mestic affairs, and prescribing to his Ma- 
jesty what provision he should make for his 
children ; and lastly, that though the par- 
krament may have a right to offer advice to 
their sovereign in affairs which . regard his 
political and royal capacity, yet they never 
ought to offer advice to him in an i 


which regard only his natural and pater-. 


fal capacity. As for common decency, 
Sir, i can never be inconsistent with a 
man’s duty ; therefore if it be the duty of 
arliament to interpose so far between the 

ing and his eldest son, as tozdvise the father 
to makethat settlement upon his eldest son, 
which he is bound to make by the maxims 
and the laws of his kingdom, common de- 
cency can never forbid or prevent the per 
formance of that duty, nor can any humble 
and respectful address or petition from par- 
liament, ever be called a prescribing to the 
King what provision he should make for 
any of his children; but if it should, the 
princes and prmcesses of the royal family 
@re in some manner the children of the 
nation, as was in a late case most solemnly 
decided; they are afl somuch the children 
of the nation, that the nation is in honour 
bound to see them provided for m a manner 
Suitable to their high birth; therefore the 
parliament has some sort of right to pre- 
scribe what may be deemed an honourable 
provision for every one of them ; they are 
to give that provision, and surely they 
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have a ig to see what they give proper- 
ly applied. But with respect to the eldest 
son, and heir apparent of the crown, it has 
been made so fully appear, and has been’ 
so generally admitted, that the nation has 
@ concern in secing him honourably pro- 
vided for, that I am surprized to hear it so 
much as insinuated, that an Address for 
that purpose would be an intermeddling in 
the King’s domestic affairs, or in those af- 
fairs which regard only his natural and 
paternal capacity: it is an affair which te- 
gards his Majesty’s political and royal capa- 
city as much: as it docs his natural and pa- 
ternal capacity; and therefore the parlia- 
ment has as good a richt to offer their ad- 
vice in that affair as they can have m any 
other. 

I hope, Sir, I have now, to the satisfac- 
tion of every gentleman in the House, es- 
tablished his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales’s right to a suflicient and inde- 

ndent settlement by the maxims of the 

mgdom, and, I hope, I have equally 
established the power the parliament 
has to interpose, at least by an address, 
in order to see that right made effec- 
tual, both from precedent and from the 
nature of the thing itself———With re- 
spect to the right which his Royal High- 
ness may have to such a settlement, either 
in law or equity, from the method m 
which the civil list is now established, 
and from the statutes by which that es- 
tablishment was made, I hope no gen- 
tleman expects we ate bound to makc out 
the right in the same manner it would be, 
or ought to be made out, in any of the 
courts in Westminster-hall; and therefore 
I believe, f need not take any notice of 
that learning which has been made use of 
to e that he has not such a right as 
would be recoverable inany of the courts 
below. f¢ may be true, that he has no 
such right as would entitle him to sue 
and recover in any of the courts in West- 
minster-hall, and yet he may have a right 
both in law and equity, and sucha right ag 
the parliament are bound to see made cf- 
fectual. The courts of common law, we 
know, are confined to very strict rules, it 
is necessary they should be so; but in par- 
liament we are bound to follow justice and 
equity wherever we can find it, and to ad- 
minister it itnpartially when we have found 
it: in so doing we show a proper regard 
to the honour and interest of the crown, 
as well as the liberties and properties of 
the subject ; and while his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters are as Joyal as his faithful Com- 
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mons have always shewed themselves to 
be, the general equity of an act of par- 
liament will be as sacred, as religiously 
observed, and as closely adhered to at 
St. James’s as the words of it are in West- 
minster-hall. 

But, Sir, notwithstanding the narrow 
limits our judges at common law have 
confined themselves to, notwithstanding 
their cluse adherence to the letter of the 
law, I can hardly believe they will give it 
as their opinion, that the prince of Wales 
has no right either in law or equity to a 
support out of the civil list revenue ; he- 
cause he has certainly as good a right to 
that share of the civil list revenue which 
was intended for him by parliament, as 
they have to the salaries they enjoy. 
Neither his right nor their right is founded 
upon the express words of any statute, 
they are both founded upon the meaning 
and intention of the legislature, at the time 
those statutes were passed, by which the 
civil list is established, and they must 
stand and fall together. I do not mean 
to say, that our learned judges would at 
any time be biassed in their opinion by 
their own interest, Iam sure the present 
would not. No, Sir; they certainly think, 
and every man I believe, thinks, they have 
both a legal and an equitable right to the 
salaries they now enjoy, and as the prince 
of Wales’s right stands upon the same foun- 
dation, they would certainly judge of it as 
they do of their own, and would conse- 
quently give it as their opinion, that it 
was a right founded both in law and 
equity. ; 

Surely, Sir, neither the judges in West- 
minster-hall, nor any lawyer, nor any man 
in the kingdom, can say, the prince of 
Wales has no right to have a necessary 
support allowed him out of the civil list. 
The gentlemen of the other side of the 
question do not pretend to say any such 
thing; they have even told us, the eldest 
son of every landed gentleman in Eng- 
land ought to be supported out of his 
father’s estate, and that that support ought 
to be according to the character and 
circumstances of the family; but, say 
they, he has no legal or equitable right to 
any particular share of his father’s estate, 
orto any share but such as his father 
pleases to allow him, unless that right be 
established by some settlement agreed to 
by the futher, Is not this, Sir, to tell us, 
the son has a right and no right? He has 
a richt to be supported vut of his father’s 
estate, but he a no right to that support, 
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unless his father pleases to allow it him. 
This method of arguing might, for what I 
know, be of some weight in Westminster- 
hall; but surely, it can be of no weight in 
this House. If a son has a right to be 
supported out of his father’s estate ac- 
cording to the character and circumstances 
of the tamily, he certainly has both a aie 
and an equitable right to that partic 
share of his father’s estate which bears a 
just proportion to, and is determined by 
the character and circumstances of the 
family ; and if the father does not allow 
him that share, he certainly withholds his 
right from him. This right may perhaps 
not be recoverable in any of the courts of 
Westminster-hall; but there are many 
good and just rights which are not made 
recoverable in Westminster-hall, because 
the making them recoverable there, would 
occasion such a multitude of law-suits, as 
would be inconsistent with the general good 
of society. ‘The right a man has to grati- 
tude in return for benefits bestowed, is not 
recoverable by any action or suit at law, 
yet that right is as good and as equitable a 
right as any right a man can have. In 
the same manner the right the Prince 
has to a sufficient independent settlement 
out of the civil list revenue, is a good and 
an equitable right, and though it be not 
recoverable at law, yet it is such a right as 
may be regarded and ought to be sitorced 
by parhament. 

to make still a farther use of the rights 
of private men, in order to clear up the 
right now under our consideration ; sup- 
pose, Sir, a country gentleman has a small 
estate, and a great number of children; 
suppose a dea beet a: gentleman or re- 
lation, of a plentiful estate and bountiful 
disposition, takes notice of his neighbour's 
or eA relation’s difficulties, and in order to 
relieve him, and enable him to support his 
family, settles a large annuity upon him 
for life; and suppose that in the Jed for 
establishing that annuity it is expressly 
mentioned, that the annuity was granted 
him in order to enable him to support 
and provide honourably for his fara eI 
should be glad to know whcther the eldest 
son of that country gentleman would have 
any right to be supported out of that an- 
nuity, and what sort of right he would 
have? I believe in that case, he would have 
not only a right established upon the gene- 
ral principles of equity, but such a right 
as would be recoverable in the court of 
chancery, especially if the grantor of the 
annuity joined with him in the complaint. 
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and also we must deduct the fees payable 
at the exchequer, which will amount to 
about 750/. a year more; all which deduc- 
tions amount to 7,000/. a year, and reduces 
the 50,000/. a year proposed to be settled 
upon him by the message, to 43,0002. a 
year: now as his Royal Highness has no 
other estate but the dutchy of Cornwall, 
which cannot be reckoned at the most 
above 9,000/. a year, his whole yearly re- 
venue can amount but to 52,000/. a year; 
and yet the yearly expence of his houshold, 
according tohis Majesty’s own regulation, is 
to amount to 63,000/. a year, without allow- 
ing his Royal Highness one shilling for the 
indulgence of that generous and charitable 
disposition with which he is known to be 
ended, toaveryeminentdegree. Suppose 
then we allow him but 10,000/. a year 
for the indulgence of that laudable disposi- 
tion, his whole papel expence, by his Ma- 
jesty’s own acknowledgment, must then 
amount to 73,000/. a year, and his yearly 
income, according to this message, can 
amount to no more than 52,000/. a ycar. 
Is this, Sir, shewing any respect to his 
merit? Is this providing for his generosity? 
Is it not reducing him to a real want, even 
with respect to his necessities, and conse- 
quently to an unavoidable dependance, and 
a vile, a pecuniary dependance too, upon 
his father’s ministers and servants? I con- 
fess, Sir, when I first heard this motion 
made, I was wavering a good deal in my 
opinion; but this message has confirmed 
me: I now see that without the interposi- 
tion of parliament, his Royal Highness the 
‘prince of Wales, the Heir Apparent to 
our crown, must be reduced to the greatest 
straits, the most insufferable hardships. 
After what I have said, Sir, I think I 
need not take up your time with shewing 
the yearly value of the settlements made 
upon former princes of Wales ; the insuf- 
ficiency of the settlement propgsed for. the 
present is so demonstrable from the calcu- 
lations and accounts I have laid before you, 
that thereis no occasion for having recourse 
to former precedents, for shewing that in- 
sufficiency ; yet I cannot omit taking no- 
tice to you, that the revenue enjoyed by 
the late king James while duke of York, 
though but presumptive heir of the crown, 
amounted to 104,000/.a year; and the 
revenue enjoyed by the present King, 
while prince of Wales, amounted to up- 
wards of 100,000/. a year; which I take 
notice of in order to shew you, that his 
Majesty did not propose any thing extraqr- 
dinary or extravagant, when he regulated 


And I am very certain, if the annuitant 
should waste his annuity, and neglect to 
provide sufficiently for his children, espe- 
cially for his eldest son, the granter would 
have a right to complain, or at least to 
advise, or desire of him that he would 
apply the annuity to those uses for which 
he had granted it; and his giving such an 
advice would be absolutely necessary, if 
he intended that the annuitant’s eldest son 
and apparent heir, should likewise be his 
heir and next successor to his estate. 
This is so apposite to the case now before 
us, that I need not make any, application. 
It not only shows that the Prince has a 
right to a sufficient settlement out of the 
civil list reyenue, but it shows that we have 
aright, that we are in duty bound to inter- 
pose, in order to see that right made effec- 
tual. 

‘Thus, Sir, it appears the Prince has a 
right to be.supported out of the civil list 
revenue by the general maxims of the 
kingdom, and also by the meaning and in- 
tention of those very statutes by which the 
aro civil list was established; and if 

e has a right to any support, he has 
certainly a right to a sufficient support, to 
such a support as the high character of the 
royal family of Great Britain may require, 
and the present circumstances of the civil 
list revenue will admit of; therefore, if the 
settlement proposed, by the sages now 
before us, to be made, be not sufficient, 
the message is so far from being an argu- 
ment against, that it is one of the strongest 
arguments that can be thought of, for the 
motion ; because it shews that without 
the interposition of parliament, his Royal 
Highness is not to have, nor can expect a 
suflicient settlement. That the settlement 
proposed to be made upon his Royal High- 
ness by this message, 1s not sufficient, has 
been in some manner on eater by the 
honourable gentleman who delivered us 
the messag-; but farther, Sir, it has been 
expressly acknowledged by the King him- 
self. By the regulation and settlement of 
the Prince’s houshold, as made some time 
since by his Majesty himself, the yearly 
expence comesto 63,000/. without allowing 
one shilling to his Royal Highness for acts 

‘of charity and generosity. By the message 
now before us, it is proposed to settle upon 
him only 50,000/. a year, and yet from 

is sum we must deduct thé land tax, 
which at two shillings in the pound 
amounts to 5,000/. a year, we must likewise 
deduct the sixpenny duty to the civil list 
lottery, which amounts to 1,250/. a year, 
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and settled the houshiold for his present 
Royal Highness. 

I come now, Sir, to the last question, 
and which I take to be, indeed, the only 
question in this debate, which is, whether 
it be possible for his Majesty to spare more 
than 50,0001. a year for his Royal Highness, 
from the civil list, as it now stands esta- 
blished ? And this question I shall consider 
In two methods; first by shewing that the 
civil list, as now established, must amount 
to above 100,000/. a year more than was 
ever had or enjoyed by his late Majesty ; 
and next, by supposing that it amounts to 
no more than was enjoyed by his late Ma- 
jesty. In the first method, Sir, let us re- 
member, it was acknowledged in parliament 
before the late gin act was passed, that 
the produce of the whole taxes, excises, 
and dutie8, appropriated to the civil list, 
amounted to 818,000/.a year: I believe 
it will be admitted that the 70,000/. a year 
granted by that act to the civil list, and 
made payable out of the aggregate, or ra- 
ther out of the sinking-fund, does more 
than compensate the loss the civil list sus- 
tained by taking from it the duties on 
spirituous liquors, in which case the in- 
crease of the excise upon beer and ale, oc- 
casioned by the preventing the retail of 
‘ spirituous liquors, must wholly be a nett 
profit to the civil list: the increase of the 
excise U beer and ale, if I am rightly 
informed, amounted for the very first quar- 
ter, I mean from Michaelmas to Christmas 
last, to near 30,0004 one half of which goes 
to the civil list; so that we may reckon 
the civil list has got by the gin act, an ad- 
dition of at least 60,0004. a year; besides 
what is got by the increase of the wine- 
licence duty, which every one knows has 
been greatly increased by prehibiting the 
retaal of spirituous liquors. Then, Sir, let 
us recollect, that a little before his present 
Majesty’s accession, the civil list was dis- 
charged of 86,2004. a year inpensions,hrhich, 
daring the greatest part of his late Ma- 
jesty’s reign, were paid out of the civil list, 

ever since his Majesty’s accession have 
been a burthen upon, and paid out of the 
public service. Let us add together these 
three sums of 818,000/. 60,0004 and 
36,2001. and they amount to 914,200/. 
which, according te the highest probability, 
we must allow to be the yearly amount of 
the civil list revenue as now established, 
and which is 114,000/. a year, more than 
was enjoyed by his late Majesty, even in- 
cluding all the particular grants that were 
occasionally made ta the civil list in his 
Teivn, 
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But, Sir, this is not all; his present Ma- 
jesty has had one very extraordinary grant 


of 115,000/. made to the civil list; and the 
80,000/. granted as a fortune to the prin- 
cess royal, may properly be said to have 
been an extraordinary grant to the civil 
list; for though I am far from find- 
ing fault with that grant, yet as the civil 
list was granted in érder to enable his 
Majesty to make an honourable provision 
for his whole royal pany that princess’s 
marriage provision should have been paid 
out of the civil list; and since the public 
took it: upon them, it ought to be looked 
on as a new and extraordinary grant made 
to the civil list. Then, Sir, I must not 
forget another yearly addition, which may 
be looked on as a very great sum, consider- 
ing from whence it comes, I mean a sum 
of 40,000/. a year from Scotland, which is 
now a year'y addition to the civil list. I 
will not, indeed, take upon me to say, that 
the whole or any part of that sum is brought 
in specie to London: but if it is laid out 
for paying pensions in Scotland, which 
must be paid yearly out of the civil list 
revenue, I may take upon me to say, it 
prevents an equal sum from being sent 
yearly in specie from London. From all 
which considerations, I think it is evident, 
his present Majesty has above 100,000/. a 
year more than his late Majesty ever en- 
joyed, and therefore we must conclude he 
may easily spare 100,000/. a year for the 
use of his Royal Highness, without any 
great frugality or good management, and 
without contracting any part of that ex- 
pence which was found necessary in the 
late reign. Iam now, Sir, toe make a sup- 
position, which, I believe, no gentleman 
that hears me, will join with me in: Iam 
to suppose that the civil liet revenue, with 
all the additions and improvements lately 
made to it, does not produce one shilling 
more than his late Majesty enjoyed, m- 
cluding the several occasional grants thet 
were made to him: in short, I am to sup- 
pose, it does not produce one shilling more 
than 800,000% a year; and if upon thi 
supposition I can shew, that with tolerable 
management, it may spare ]00,000/ a year 
to the Prince, I am sure every gentleman 
will conclude, his Royal Highness ought 
to have at least that eum settled upon him; 
and the opposition that has been made to 
this motion, and the message we have re- 
ceived, will be additional arguments for 
having that sum settled upon him m the 
most independent manner. We may re 
member, dis, or at least we may see by t:? 
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journals, that when the 700,000/. a year 
was settled upon his late Majesty, the state 
of the King’s household, and also the state 
of the Prince ef Wales’s household, and 
the whole articles of expence necessary 
for supporting the honour and dignity of 
the crown, or of the Heir Apparent, were 
very minutely and maturely examined into 
and considered, and upon that minute and 
strict examination it was found, that 
600,000/. a year was sufficient for support- 
ing the honour and dignity of the crown, 
and that 100,000/. a year was the least that 
was necessary for supporting the honour 
and dignity of the Heir Apparent. In 
the calculations made at that time, we are 
not to suppose, the Parliament restricted 
themselves to the nett sum which appeared 
to be necessary for supporting the King’s 
houshold and civil government. We 
cannot suppose any such thing, because 
the nett sum found necessary for that pur- 
pose in the late queen’s time, appears never 
to have exceeded 430,000/. a year; and in 
the first year of the late king, the whole 
expence of his houshold and civil govern- 
ment, amounted to but about 453,000. so 
that if they had restricted themselves to 
the nett sum which appeared to be neces- 
set for supporting the King’s household 
and civil government, they could not have 
computed the sum necessary for that pur- 
pose at above 460,000/. a year; but they 
considered that something was to be al- 
lowed yearly for acts of generosity and 
charity, and something was likewise to be 
allowed yearly for what is called sccret 
service money ; for both which, it seems, 
they computed 140,000/. a year would be 
sufficient, and therefore reckoned that a 
gross sum of 600,000/. a year would be 
sufficient for supporting the honour and 
dignity of the crown, to which they added 
100,000/. a year more for the support of 
the Prince of Wales. | ? 
The 140,000/. a year allowed for acts of 
generosity, and for secret service money, 
was then thought to be a very large and a 
very sufficient allowance; and from the 
experience of the former reign, from the 
experience of the reign of queen Ame, 
there was good reason to think it a very 
sufficient allowance; for in all that reign, 
besides what was allowed for secret service 
Money to the generals of our armies, and 
Most profitably, most gloriously for the 
nation bestowed by them, or at least by one 
of them, I mean our general in Flanders, 
there appeared: to be but two sums given 
any secret or unknown uses, and these 
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were so small, so trifling, it would surprise 
one ; for the one was a suin ouly of 1,2004. 
and the other of 500/. only; and even ag 
to these, upon a particular and private en- 
uiry, it appeared, the first had been issued 
or entertaining prince Eugene, when he 
did this nation the honour of a visit, and 
the other had been made a present of to. 
one of the Queen’s own relations. From 
hence, I say, the Parliament had good 
reason to think that 140,000/. a year was 
sufficient allowance to his late majesty, 
for acts of generosity, and for secret ser- 
vice; but I do not know for what reason, 
or by what fatality, the branch of the 
civil list expence called secret money, 
increased prodigiously in the late reign it 
increased so prodigiously, Sir, that in four 
years, from the year 1721, to 1725, that 
branch of the civil list expence amounted 
to 2,728,000). which was at a medium 
682,000/. a year, as appeared by an ac- 
count which happened by some chance or 
other to be laid before Parliament. By _ 
that account it appeared, that vast sums of 
money had been given for purposes which 
nobody understood, and to persons whom 
nobody knew, er ever heard of; for which 
reason in the beginning of the following 
session, the account having been laid be- 
fore the Heuse at the very latter end of 
the former session, several gentlemen had 
a mind to have it taken into consideration, 
but this enquiry was warded off, by telling 
them, the Parliament could not take inte 
their consideration any account that had 
been presented to a former session. | 
It is to this anly, Sir, we are to impute 
the necessity of making any new grants.to 
the civil list in the Jate king’s reign; for 
as to the visible expence of the king’s 
household and civil government, it was no 
way increaséd, or at least not considerably 
increased, above what it was in the former 
reign, or in the first year of his own; and 
as the visible expence of his present Ma- 
jesty’s household and civil government ts 
no way, or but very little, increased above 
what the expence of the late king’s house 
‘hold and civil government amounted to, 
even supposing the present civil list reve- 
nue to amount to no more than 800,0004. 
a year, we must. conclude that 100,000/. a 
year may easily be spared out of ‘it, for the 
use of the Prince of Wales; for allowing 
460,000/. a year to be now necessary for 
supporting” the net charge of the king’s 
household and civil government, which is 
30,000/. a year more than .it amounted to 
in the late queen’s reign, and 7,000/. a year 
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more than it amounted to in the first year 
of the late king’s reign; allowing 50,0000. 
a year for the queen; allowing 50,000/. a 
year for prince William, the princesses, 
and for a proportionable additional allow- 
ance for bed and board, and other extra- 
ordinary expences in the several palaces; 
and allowing 100,000/. a year for the Prince 
of Wales; his Majesty has remaining 
140,000/. a year to be employed in acts of 
generosity, and in secret service, which is 
as large a sum as the parliament thought 
necessary for that purpose in the beginning 
of the late reign, and is, in my opinion, a 
larger sum than can, in time of peace, be 
wisely or prudently employed in that way, 
especially considering his Majesty’s nume- 
rous issue, and the great expences which 
do, and must necessarily attend an ho- 
nourable provision for his whole royal fa- 
mily. 

From the account I have given you, Sir, 
of the prodigious increase of secret service 
money in the late reign, we may more 
clearly see, than perhaps we could do be- 


fore, what was the intention of that par- 


liament which established the present civil 
list upon his Majesty, and what was then 
meant by the “‘ experience of past times,” 
and therefore I shall take the liberty to 
explain myself upon that head. The sur- 
prising account of the secret service mo- 
ney I have mentioned, was then fresh in 
every man’s memory ; it had been under 
their consideration but a year or two be- 
fore; and the extraordinary amount of 
that account had been so much and so 
lately found fault with, that they would 
not certainly have agreed to settle upon his 
hae Majesty as large a civil list as had 

een settled and given to the late king, but 
that they considered that his Majesty had 
@ queen-consort and several younger chil- 
dren to provide for, and therefore could 
not allow his ministers to run into any such 
extraordinary expence with respect to se- 
‘cret service money, but would apply what 
might and ought to be saved upon that 
article, to the making an honourable pro- 
vision for the queen-consort, and for his 
younger children. Ashis late majesty had 
in the whole but 700,000/. a year, as that 
revenue had enabled him not only to sup- 
port the honour and dignity of the crown, 

ut to employ a much larger sum in se- 
cret service money than had ever before 
been, or ever could for the future be ne- 
cessary or safe in this kingdom, according 
to the opinion of many gentlemen in both 
Houses of Parliament, those gentlemen 
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could not,. from the experience of past 
times, conclude, that 700,000/. a year 
would be necessary for his present Majes- 
ty, if they had not considered, as I have 
said, that his present Majesty had a queen- 
consort and several younger children to 
provide for, and that whatever could be 
saved out of the sums needlessly, as they 
thought, expended in secret service mo- 
ney by his late Majesty, might be usefully 
employed by his present Majsty, in mak- 
ing an honourable provision for his royal 
family ; therefore, and for this reason only, 
they agreed to the settling 700,000/. a 
year upon his present Majesty for support- 
ing the honour and dignity of the crown, 
and providing for his royal family ; and to 
this sum 100,000/. a year more was added, 
in order that he might settle upon the 
Prince of Wales, as soon as he came to 
England, the same revenue he had him- 
self enjoyed in the life-time of his father. 
From this state of the case, I think, we 
may evidently see, what the parliament 
then meant by the experience of past 
times, and what they intended with respect 
to the Prince of Wales; but, Sir, to put 
this matter in another, and yet a clearer 
light, I shall beg leave to divide the civil 
list revenue settled, and occasionally 
granted to his late majesty, into three 
parts; one part, amounting to 460,000/. a 
year, is that which was applied for the sup- 
port of the king’s household and civil 
government, and was a little larger than 
had ever before been found necessary for 
that purpose; the other part, amounting 
to 100,000/. a year, is that which was 
settled, and had, during the whole reign 
of the late king, and, indeed, I may say, 
ever since the beginning of the reign of 
king Charles 2, been deemed the least sum 
that was necessary for supporting the ho- 
nour and dignity of the heir apparent to 
the crown; and the remaining third part, 
amounting to 240,000/. a year, is that 
which was allowed to his late majesty for 
acts of generosity and charity, aside for 
secret service money, but had always been 
thought by most men without doors, and, I 
believe, by most within, to be too large & 
sum, and was really at least twice as large 
a sum as had ever been allowed for these 
purposes to any former king of this nation. 
Upon his present Majesty’s accession it 
appeared, that he was subject to a charge 
which the late king was free from, I mean 
that of providing for his queen and younger 
children; yet he neither asked, nor did 
the parliament grant him any greater civil 
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list revenue that the late king enjoyed. 
‘This additional charge which the present 
King was then subject to, was therefore 
certainly intended, both by king and par- 
liament, to be thrown upon some one, or 
some two of the three parts into which I 
have divided the King’s civil list reve- 
nue, or upon the three jointly; and con- 
sidering the circumstances of these three 
parts, which were then exactly as I have 
represented them to you, I must refer to 
every gentleman that hears me, whether it 
is not most probable, that both King and 
Parliament intended to throw this ad- 
ditional charge either solely upon the third 
, or upon the first and third jointly ? 
there not all the reason in the world to 
presume, that both King and Parliament 
then intended that the second part should 
be entirely free from this.additional charge; 
And is not this still the more probable, on 
account of the Prince of Wales’s bein 
then actually come to man’s estate, an 
the whole nation in daily hopes of seeing 
him married and soon blessed with chil- 
dren ? 

Sir, if there were not a man alive who 
was then in parliament, I should, from this 
state of the case, be convinced, the par- 
liament then intended the Prince should 
have his 100,000/. a year without one 
shilling abatement ; but I had then the 
honour to be a member of parliament my- 
self, I know what was my own intention, 
I know what was the intention of many 
others, I know we all intended and ex- 
pe the 100,000/. a year should have 

een settled on the Prince of Wales as 
zoon as he came to England : and I very 
well remember, the honourable gentleman 
who made the motion for settling the 
present civil list revenue, made use of it 
as an argument for his motion, that the 
Prince of Wales was then near of age, and 
that it would be very soon necessary to 
settle the same revenue upon him, that 
had been settled upon his tather, whilst 
Prince of Wales. This, Sir, I say, I very 
well remember, and I remember too, that 
it seemed to be the reason which had 
most weight with the House, and which, 
I believe, chiefly procured his motion 
almost an unanimous approbation. Gen- 
tlemen may talk what they please about 
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who had a share in the passing of that law. 
They must gather the intention of the 
act from the intention they themselves - 
had at the time of its passing, and their 
testimony ought to have some weight 
with those who had not the honour of 
being members of either House at the 
time the law was passed. 
It certainly was the intention of parlia- 
ment, Sir, I hope it still is the intention of 
arliament, thathis Royal Highness should 
ve at least 100,000/. a year out of the 
civil list ; and since it is now made mani- 
fest by the message delivered to us ‘in this 
debate, that he is like to be disappointed 
of one half of what was, and, I hope, still 
is, intended for him by parliament, it is 
become absolutely necessary for us to ad- 
dress his Majesty, in order to know from 
him the reason of that disappointment. If 
the civil list revenue produces: above 
900,000. a year, as I believe it does, it 
may certainly spare 100,000/. a year to 
the Prince of Wales ; if it produces but 
800,000/. a year nett, which no man be- 
lieves, yet even in that case, it may spare 
100,000/. a year to the Prince of Wales, 
according to the best judgment we can 
form from the experience of any former 
reign : but suppose it true, that by reason 
of some new and extraordinary articles of 
expence, the civil list revenue cannot spare ' 
above 50,000/. a year to the Prince of 
Wales, we ought to have that answer from 
the King himself, and in a proper and 
direct manner, which we can have no other 
way but by means of the address pro- 
posed. If such an answer should be re- 
turned to us, I am sure it will then be our 
duty to enquire into the produce, and into 
the disposal of the civil list revenue, espe- 
cially that part of it which is pretended 
to be laid out in secret services. The 
civil list revenue was never so high as in 
this reign: it is a most dangerous revenue, 
ecially when a very considerable part. 
of it may be applied, no man knows how : 
it isa s ay instrument in the hands of a 
minister, which may some time or other be 
employed in cutting the throat of our con- 
stitution. During his present Majesty’s 
reign, we cannot apprehend that any part 
of it will be converted to a bad use; but 


: [hope I shall never see such a revenue 


gathering the intention of an act of parlia- ; granted in any future reign, nor granted 
ment from the. words only : this may be | in such a manner. Mon’ generally car- 
the rule in Westminster-Hall, but it is im- | ries persuasion along with it ; therefore it 
possible it can be the rule in either House | is most justly to be apprehended, that 
of’ Parliament,} especially when there are ‘ some future guilty minister, provided with 
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, such a large fund of persuasion, and that. 
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persuasion supported by an armed force, 
may be enabled to do whatever he pleases 
with our constitution ; and as either he er 
our constitution must be sacrificed, we 
may easily judge which will bleed at the 
altar. 

As his Majesty’s message to the Prince 
was in writing, and 1s now communicated 
to us by his Majesty’s command, it may 
be made use of, and is certainly a very 
strong argument in favour of the motion ; 
but, Sir, I am surprised to hear the 
Prince’s supposed answer made use of in 
this House as an argument against the 
motion; because the Prince’s answer nei- 
ther was in writing, nor was desired to be 
given in writing; and as I took it down in 
writing soon after his Royal Highness de- 
livered it, I must beg leave to say, it was 
not exactly in the terms the noble lords 
who brought the message seem to have re- 
povecs therefore I wish they had given 
1is Royal Highness previous notice of the 
message, and desired that he might pre- 

are to give them an answer in writing, 
which would have prevented any surprise 
of the one side, or any mistuke of the 
other ; for I am convinced the noble lords 
did not designedly make any mistake in 
their report. Although I took down his 
Royal Highness’s answer in writing, yet, 
Sir, E shall not pretend to communicate 
it to this [Youse, since I have no authorit 
from hin for that purpose; but thus pack 
1 may observe, that ifhis Royal Highness 
said he was sorry for any thing, it was, 
that he was sorry any gentleman of either 
House of Parliament should have occasion 
to give himself any trouble about that 
settlement which ought to be made upon 
him; and this I believe the greatest part 
of the nation are sorry for as well as his 
Royal Highness: I am sure every man 
who has a true regard for either his father 
or him, or any of their illustrious family, 
must be sorry for it. However, Sir, sup- 
ose his answer was in the words reported, 
it is so full of filial duty and respect, that 
it is a new argument for the address pro- 
posed ; because the great respect which 
is Royal Highness there shews for the 
King his father, may very probably prevail 
upon him to submit to very great difficul- 
ties, rather than take the liberty of troub- 
ling his father with any new, though most 
necessary demand ; which is a strong ar- 
gument for the necessity of his having a 
sufiicicnt independent settlement, and for 
the parliament’s interposing in his behalf. 
So unlucky, Sir, are the gentlemen of 
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the other side of the question, that nothing 
has happened, almost nothing has beca 
said ae ae the debate, but what tends to 
fortify the argument against them. ‘This, 
I am sure, may most justly be said of the 
melancholy account they have given us of 
that inlucky dispute which happened be- 
tween the present King, when Prince of 
Wales, and the late King his father. I 
shall most readily agree, that that dispute 
was owing neither to any want of paternal 
affection in the late King, nor to any want 
of filial duty in the present, but to the 
pride and vanity of some mean and low 
sycophants and tale-bearers. Now, Sir, I 
would be glad to know from those gentle- 
men, what sort of situation they think the 
present King, who was then Heir A ppareat 
to the crown, would have been reduced to, 
if he had had no independent settlement 
of his own, or not a sufficient independent 
settlement ? The account they have given 
us of his situation is mclanchaly enough ; 
but if he had not been provided with 2 
sufficient independent settlement,’. would 
not the account of his situation have been 
a great deal more dismal? Would not he 
have been obliged either to submit to, and 
become the slave of those very mean and 
low sycophants, or to subsist by the ge- 
nerosity and beneficence of his friends? 
And we know, Sir, how hard it ts to meet 
either with generosity or beneficence, when 
pene are sensible that their generosity or 

eneficence will be imputed to them as a. 
crime against the state. Can any thing 
be said, Sir, can any thing be thought of, 
that can justify our agreeing to the mo- 
tion, more than this very accident? For if 
ever any such unhcky accident should 
happen (which Godforbid) tt may happen 
when his Royal Highness is blessed with 
as many children as the King his father 
was, when that accident happened to him; 
and we are not certain that the court 
would, in such'a case, behave in the same 
manner towards his children. 

I am surprised, Sir, to hear a motion for 
an humble Address, called a stating our- 
selves as the higher power, and bringing 
the Prince of Wales and his Majesty as 
plaintiff and defendant before us. Can 
advice be called a decree, or is the come 
mon stile of an Address the stile of a su- 
perior power? But E am still more sur- 
prised to hear it said, our agreeing to the 
question would be a eee that hie 
Majesty has done injustice to his eldest 
son. Does not every one know that our 
kings can do no wrong, that they can do 
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no injustice? If any wrong is done, we 
must always necessarily suppose it done 
by the ministers; and if any of them has 
told the King that 50,000/. a year is suffi- 
cient for supporting the Prince of Wales, 
or has led his Majesty into such an ex- 
pence that he cannot spare more out of 
the civil list, I will say they have done in- 
justice, and the nation will, the nation 
ought to suppose they are no longer fit, 
nor ought tocontinue to rule over us; so 
that whatever foreigners may think, no 
man whe understands our constitution, 
can expect or suppose our agreeing to this 


motion will be attended with any such_ 


misfortune as has been represented. 

Our agrecing to this question, Sir, can 
‘be attended with no misfortunes to any 
branch of the royal family, nor can it be 
the occasion of any quarrel or breach be- 
tween the King and the Prince: Indeed it 
may be the occasion of his Majesty’s 
quarrelling with those who have told hin 
that 50,000/. a year is enough for his eldest 


. 80n; because it isto be presumed, his Ma- 


jesty will give more credit to his parlia- 
ment than to any counsellor he has about 
him; and consequently will dismiss them 
from his councils, for tellmg him what he 
finds by the Address of his parliament to 
be a notorious falshood ; Or it may be the 
occasion of his Majesty’s quarrelling with 
those who have led him into such an ex- 
pence, as not to be able to spare above 
50,000/. a year to the Prince of Wales; 
because such an Address from parliament 
would certainly procure a contracting of 
that expence for the future, or would pro- 
duce an enquiry into the late management 
of the civil-list revenue, by either of which 
his Majesty would find, they had led him 
into a needless expence, the certain con- 
sequence of which would Be, his turning 
them out of his service. Our agreeing 
therefore to the motion can never produce 
gny breach between the royal father and 
the royalson; but if we should disagree 
to the motion, it will aflord an opportunity 
for evil counsellors to confirm his Majesty 
in that errer they havealready endeavoured 
to lead him into ; and as one wicked step 
generally begets a second, worse than the 
first, they may very probably represent 
this motion in parliament as procured by 
his Royal Highness, in order to distress his 
Majesty’s measures, and to procure Irim- 
self} a much larger settlement than he has 
any occasion for. This second step we 
have some rcason to dread, Sir, even from 
the words of the messaye now before us; 
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and therefore we have great reason te 

dread that our disagreeing to the motion. 
may produce, or at least be the distant 

cause of a perpctual breach between the 

father and son; but in that case it cannot 

be said, that those who have endeavoured : 
to do justice to the son were the cause of 
the breach ; we must look for the cause in 

the opposite corner; and, I hope, if there. 
should ever be any necessity for an ampu- 

tation, it wl fall upon those whe most 

justly deserve it. - 

Wwe have heard a great deal, Sir, of the 
ill effects our agreeing to this motion may 
have on the pcople without doors. These 
apprehensions, Sir, I have shewed to be 
without any foundation, at least with re- 
spect to his Majesty himself, or any of his 
illustrious family ; but let us consider the 
ill citects our not agreeing to this motion 
may have upon people without doors, with 
respect to the opinion they may from 
thence form of the heir apparent to our 
crown, or of the justice and equity of par- 
liament. What will people think, what 
will they say of the Prince of Wales, when 
they hear that his settlement is reduced te 
one half of what has, for these many years 
last past, been thought necessary tor sup- 
porting the honour and dignity of the- 
heir apparent, or presumptive to the crown 
of Great Britain ; and that at atine when: 
every other provision for the rest of the. 
royal family has been-vastly encreascd ? 
The civil list is now near double what it 
formerly was: The dowry settled upon her , 
present Majesty, and most deservedly set-- 
tled, is double what was ever setiled upon 
any former queen. The marriage-provision 
granted by parliament to the princess royal, | 
is double what was ever giventoany princess 
royal of England; for king Charles 1’s 
daughter had but half the sum, and: 
even that, I believe, was never paid; and 
king James 2’s daughter, whom king 
Charles2 looked on as his own, had but. 
44),0004, when mzrried to the prince of 
Orange, afterwards our gloricus Celiverer ; 
nor was thatsum fully paid, I believe, till 
he caine to be our king; when, I do not 
know but he might have interest enough. 
to sce himself paid. If we should disagree 
to this motion, will not the people have 
reason to conclude, that we have no great 
opinion of the merit of thepresent Prince 
of Wales? Will they not from thence 
imagine he Is not worthy of succeeding to 
the throne? They would certainly imegine 
so, Sir, if it were possible; but, thank 
God, his merit is publicly und generally 
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known: Every one knows that no part of 
any settlement made upon him will be 
hoarded up to the detriment of public cir- 
culation, nor the least part of it converted 
to any wicked or ridiculous use : No, Sir ; 
whatever he may have more than neces- 
sary for supporting the dignity of the ap- 
parent heir to our crown, will, we are sure, 
be wholly employed in acts of true charity 
and public utility. So far as the Prince 
can spare it, the wants of every deserving 
man will be supplied, the unfortunate will 
be relieved, and whoever excels in virtue 
and true merit will be forwarded. As this 
is the case with respect to his Royal High- 
ness, what opinion can the people without 
doors form of the procecdings within? 
Willthey not be apt to say, our proceed- 
ings are directed, not by justice, but by 
some selfish and sordid consideration? 
Thus, Sir, I have given you my opinion 
fully and freely in this affair. I know the 
danger I am in by appearing in favour of 
this motion. I may perhaps have a mes- 
sage sent me, I may lose the command I 
have in the army, as other gentlemen have 
done for the same reason, before me; but 
I should think myself a pitiful officer, if I 
were directed in my voting or behaviour in 
this House, either by the fears of losing 
the commision | have, or the hopes of ob- 
taining a better; and if any minister what- 
ever should send to threaten me with the 
loss of my commission, in case I did not 
vote in parliament as he directed, I should 
eceive the message with a suitable indigna- 
tion, and would be very apt to treat the mes- 
senger in sucha manner, as I do not think 
decent here to express. While I have the 
honour to sit in this House, I shall upon 
all occasions endeavour to judge impar- 
tially, and shall always vote with freedom, 
according as my honour and conscience di- 
rect; and as 1 am convinced his Royal 
eee has a right, and ought to have a 
eulficient independent settlement; as I am 
convinced 50,000/. a year is not a sufficient 
provision for the heir apparent to the 
crown of Great Britain; asl am convinced, 
the civil list, if rightly managed, may easily 
spare 100,000/. a year for his royal high- 
ness; as I am convinced this is the sum 
which was intended for him by that parlia- 
ment which established the present civil 
list revenue; and as I am convinced his 
Majesty has been misinformed, or il ad- 
vised, otherwise this sum would have been 
settled upon him long before this time ; 
therefore, as a member of this House, as 
a hoyal subject to his Majesty, and a gincere 
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friend to his family, I think myself vines 
in 


in duty, in honour, in conscience, an 
spite of every sordid temptation to the con- 
trary, to endeavour as much as I can to 
give to my sovereign a right advice, and a 
true information. 

The question being put, the division 
was, Nocs 234; Yeas 204, so that it was 
carried against the motion by a majority of 
30. 

The Speakers in the House of Com- 
mons for the motion were, Mr. Pulteney, 
sir John Barnard, Mr. Hedges, lord Balti- 
more, Mr. Waller, sir William Windham, 
Mr. Herbert, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. 
Lytleton, Mr. Greenville, Mr. Bootle, sir 

ilfred Lawson, sir John Rushout, Mr. 
Henry Bathurst, Mr. Noel, sir Thomas 
Sanderson, and. Mr. Frederick. The 
Speakers against the motion were sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, sir Joseph Jekyll, Mr. Hen 
Pelham, Mr. Solicitor General, sir Wil- 
liam Yonge and Mr. Danvers. 


Protest on rejecting the Motton for set- 
tling 100,000. per annum, on the Prince o 
Wales.| Feb. 23. A motion was made 
by lord Carteret, for the settling 100,0002. 
a2 annum out of the Civil List, on the 

rince of Wales, which gave rise to a 
warm debate. The divisionupon the ques- 
tion was, Not Contents 79, Proxies 24,— 
103; Contents 28, Proxies 12,—40; ma- 


jority 63. 

The duke of Newcastle, by his Majes- 
ty’s command, made the like signification 
to the House of the Message sent by his 
Majesty in writing to the Prince of Wales, 
and of the report of his royal highness’s 
verbal answer, as is given at p. 1407. 
And the same being read by the Lord 
Chancellor, after long debate upon the 
motion for an Address, the stern was 
put, Whether such Address shall be pre- 
sented to his Majesty? It was resolved in 
the negative-—On which occasion the fol- 
lowing Protest was entered : 

“¢ Dissentient. 

1. * Because that this House has an un- 
doubted right to offer,in an humble Address 
to his Majesty, their sense upon all sub- 
jects, in which this House shall conceive 
that the honour and interest of the nation 
are concerned. 

2. * Because the honour and interest of 
the nation, crown and royal family, can be_ 
concerned in nothing more, than in having 
a due and independent provision made for 
the first-born son, and heir apparent to 
the crown. 
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3. ‘* Because, in the late king’s reign, 
100,000/. a year, clear of all deductions 
whatsoever, was settled upon his present 
Majesty when Prince of Wales, out of a 
Civil List not exceeding 700,000/. a year. 

4. ** Because his present Majesty had 
granted him by parliament several funds to 
compose a Civil List of 800,000/. a year, 

- which we have very good reason to believe 
bring in at least 900,000/. and are more 
likely to encrease than to diminish. 

5. “ Because out of this extraordinary 
and growing civil list, we humbly conceive 
his Majesty may be able to make an ho- 
nourable provision for the rest of his royal 
family, without any necessity of lessening 
that revenue which, in his own case, when 
he was Prince of Wales, the wisdom of 
parliament adjudged to be a proper main- 
tenance for the first-born son, and heir ap- 
parent of the crown. 

6. ** Because it is the undoubted right 
of parliament to explain the intention of 
their own acts, and to offer their advice in 
pursuance thereof. And though, in the 
inferior courts of Westminster-hall, the 
judges can only consider an act of parlia- 
ment according to the letter and si es 
words of the act, the parliament itself may 
proceed ina higher way, by declaring what 
was their sense in passing it, and on what 
grounds, especially in a matter recent, and 
within the memory of many in the House, 
as well as out of it. 

7. ** Because there were many obvious 
and good reasons, why the sum of 100,000/. 
per annum for the Prince, was not specified 
in the act passed at that time, particwarly 
his being a minor, and unmarried. But 
we do apprehend, that.it is obvious that 
the parliament would not have granted to 
his Majesty so great arevenue above that 
of the late King but with an intention that 
100,000/. a year should at a proper time 
be settled on the Prince in the same man- 
ner as it was enjoyed by his royal father 
when he was Prince of Wales: and his 
Royal Highness being now thirty years 
old, and most happily married, we appre- 
hend it can no longer be delayed, without 
prejudice to the honour of the family, the 
right of the Prince of Wales, and intention 
ofthe parhament. And as in many cases 
the crown is known to stand as trustce for 
the public, upon grants in parliament ; so 
we humbly conceive, that in this cage, ac- 
cording to the intention of parliament, the 
crown stands as trustee for the Prince, for 
the aforesaid sum. 

8. “* Because we do conceive, that the 
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present princess of Wales ought to have 
the like jointure that her present Ma- 
jesty had when she was Princess of Wales, 
and that it would be for the honour of 
the crown, that no distinction whatsoever | 
should be made between persons of equal 
rank and dignity. 

9. “ Because we apprehend, that it has 
always been the policy of this country, and 
care of parliament, that a suitable provision, 
independent of the crown, should be made 
for the heir apparent, that by shewing him 
early the ease and dignity of independence 
he may learn by his own experience, how 
a great and free people should be govern- 
ed. And as we are convinced in our con- 
sciences, that if this question had béen 
passed in the affirmative, it would have pre- 
vented al] future uneasiness that may un- 
happily arise upon this subject, by removing 
the cause of such uneasiness, and giving 
his Royal Highness that we apprehend to 
be his right; we make use of the privileges 
inherent in members of this House to clear 
ourselves to all posterity, from being con- 
cerned in laying itaside. — 

10. ‘ Lastly, we thought it more in- 
cumbent upon us to insist upon this mo- 
tion, for the sake of thisroyal family, under 
which alone we are fully convinced we can 
live free, and under this royal family we 
are fully determined we will live free. 
(Signed,) Winchelsea and Not- 

tingham, Berkshire, Cobham, Ches- 
tertield, Cardigan, Marlborough, 
Carteret, Bridgwater, Bedford, 
Weymouth, Bathurst, Coventry, 
Ker, Suffolk.” 

There happened likewise a Debate in re- 
lation te form, occasioned by the former 
debate, which being something curious, we 
shall give a short account of it. 

The duke of Newcastle, who was the 
first that spoke in that House against the 
motion, concluded hisspeech with acquaint- 
ing their lordships, that he had a Message 
from his Majesty to communicate to them; 
and after reading in his place, the same mes- 
sage which had before been communicated 
to the House of Commons, he delivered it to 
the House, and the earl of Strafford moved 
it might be read a second time by the 
noble lord on the Wool-sack ; whereupon . 
the lord Carteret stood up and said, That, . 
by the constant form and method of pro- 
ceeding, it had always been desmed in- 
consistent with the honour and dignity of 
that House, to have any papers or writings 
read asecond time by the noble lord on 
the wool-sack, except Speeches or Mee 
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sages madé or sent by his. Majesty in 
writing directly to that House: that as for 
all other writings, or papers, delivered or 
communicated at any time to that House, 
if they were to be read a second time, the 
constunt custom had been, to have them 
read a second time by the clerk at the 
table. ‘That he was not against having 
that Paper read a second time, which the 
noble duke had, by his Majesty’s command, 
communiczted to them; but as it was no 
message in writing from his Majesty di- 
rectly to that House, but only an account 
of a message his Majesty had been pleased 
to send to his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, and of the Answer his Roval High- 
ness had returned to that Message, there- 
fore he thought it ought to be read a se- 
cond time, not by the noble lord on the 
wool-sack, but by the clerk at the table. 

To which it was answered by the lord 
Delawar, the earl of Cholmondeley, and 
the earl of Ilay, in substance, That as the 
Paper communicated to them was of the 
utmost importance, and so very long, that 
no lord of that House could judge right] 
about it, upon hearing it only once ak 
it would be absolutely necessary to have 
it read a second time. That if any foreign 
potentate should send a Letter or Memo- 
rial to his Majesty, and he should think 
fit to communicate the same to that House, 
every one of their lordships had a privilege 
to desire it might be read a second time, 
before the House could enter into any 
consideration relating to it; and as the 
Message then delivered to them in writ- 
ing, was of as great importance as any 
such Letter or Memorial could well be, 
therefore it ought to be read a second 
time, before they proceeded to take it mto 
their consideration, especially, as the se- 
cont reading had been moved for by one 
of their lordships. That the noble’ duke 
bad told them, he had express orders from 
his Majesty to communicate it to them, 
therefore it ought to be considered as a 
direct Message trom his Majesty to that 
House, and censequently, as rt was in 
writing, it oucht to be read a second time, 
and that second reading ought to be by 
the noble lord on the woolsack, and not by 
the clerk at the table. 

To which it was replied by the lord 
Bathurst, That the question was not, 
whether or no the Message should be read 
a second time, but whether it should be 
read a second time by the lord on the 
wooisack, or by the clerk at the table? As 
to which, he would desire no other argu- 
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ment, for convincing him that it ought to 
be read a second time by the clerk at the 
table, than that which had been mentioned - 
by the noble lords who seemed to be of a 
different opinion ; for ifhis Majesty should 
receive a letter, memorial, or other writ- 


ing, from any potentate in Europe, and - 
should think fit to communicate it to the . 


House, surely the lord, who in that case 
might be honoured with his Majesty’s: 
commands, would tell the House he had 
express orders from his Majesty to com- 
municate such a letter, memorial or writ-- 
ing, to the House; and yet in that case, 
such a letter, memorial, or writing, would 
not be read a second time by the lord on 
the woolsack, it would be contrary to pre- 
cedent, and inconsistent with the dignity 
of the House to do so; it would be read a 
second time only by the clerk at the tabie, 
and then reported to the House by the 
lord on the woolsack: that this had been 
their constant custom in all such cases: 
and the reason was plain, because in such 
cases there is no message in writing sent 
by his Majesty directly to the House; the 


only direct message from his Majesty to _ 


the House, is a verbal message, and that 
verbal message is delivered by the noble 
lord, when he tells them he has orders 
from his Majesty to communicate auch a 


writing or aes to them: that if his Ma-: 


jesty should order a long treaty or negotia- 
tion between him and a foreign prince to 
be communieated to the House, there would 
be the same reason for having it read a 
second time by the lord on the woolsack, 
as there was, or could be pretended, for 
having his Majesty’s Message to the 
Prince, and the Prince’s Answer, read @ 
second time by the lord on the woolsack ; 
and as no such thing had ever been done 
in the former case, therefore he thought it. 
ought not to be done in the latter. 

his is the substance of what was said 
upon this head ; but the question was not 
fully debated ; for as many seemed to be 
impatient to have the Message read a se- 
cond time, the lords who were tor having 
it read only by the clerk at the table, sub- 
mitted without a division, and it was read 
a second time by the noble lord on the 
woolsack ; after which they procceded in 
the debate upon the chief motion; and at 
the end of that debate, the earl of Straiturd, 
who was the last that spoke, said, That, 
although he was, in his opinion, against the 
motion, and therefore obliged to difter 
from those with whom he had ead 


- agreed, and would again agree, he believ 
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in all matters where the constitution or 
liberties of his country were concerned, 
neither of which, he thought had any 
concern in the question then before them, 
yet, he thought it would be better, and 
more decent, to wave putting any question 
upon the motion; for which reason, if an 

of their lordships appeared to be of his 
opinion, he would move, to adjourn till 
next morning ; but as no lord seemed in- 
clined to second this motion, his lordship 
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waved making it; and the question being | 
put upon the principal motion, it was car- 
ried in the negative, as above related. 
The Speakers in the House of Lords 
for the motion were lord Carteret, lord 
Gower, duke of Bedford, duke of Marl- 
borough, earl of Chesterfield, lord Bathurst, 
earl of Westmorland. Against the motion, 
duke of Newcastle, lord vis. Harrington, 
earl of Finlater, earl of Ilay, earl of Scar- 
borough, lord Chancellor, earl of Strafford. 
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